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Round- i p 

National Textile Corporation 


NATIONAL loxiiif »„c>rpi)iation (NIC ) was irwor- 
puratvU Ml April, 1*)6S, wuh niaiii objective ol ensuring 
coniinucd employment to the textile workers who were 
leiulcreil jobless as a lesuli ol' closure and alsi' loi 
inanawmp the alTaiis ol the sick textile wnileitakings 
taken over bv the (iovemmenl b wa- also proposed 
to rehabilitate anet modelnise these inilb after the 
takeovei and wherever iiecessarv expand them with a 
view to make them eeonomirallv viable. 

At the time of incorporation <vf the NTC"’ there were 
Oi'.h 1(1 mills under flovernmen; management. The 
lota! number of mills under the NTC now is 111 It 
has a paid-up capital of Rs 168 05 crores 


With a view to ensuring effective management on 
elccentralised basis, N IC has formed 4 subsidiary cor¬ 
porations with lk'adi.|uarleis at Delhi, Kanpur, Indore, 
Homhav (two subsul'iaries), Ahniedabad. Calcutta, 
Bangalore .iml Coimbatore 

Out of 1()‘) mills, 3S ure spinning units, 71 
(incliKling 4 weaving only) aie composite units and 
one processing unit. The total installed crpacity of 
these mills is 3.2 million spindles and 47.787 looms. 
This aci omits for approximately 18 per cent of the 
spining capacity and 23 per cent o! the weaving cap 
citv of the eotlon textile mills indusirv of the coiinti 


{Conld (in rots'. Iff) 
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Public Sector’s Future 


RVr-;NI during the freedom striiet;le our national leadership was aware of the need for planned 
eSorts to nndo the ravages of colonial rule and to attain economic prosperity and social justice. 
Later, free India’s Ct)nstituli<m directed the stale to work tor national rcconslructit>n and fair 
distribution. The adoption of the objective of a socialist pattern of society also gave the state a 
eonirolltnj; role in the eeononiie lield. The ret|iiircnient ol lai^e capital which was heyond the 
capacity of private capitalists was another compelling factor for the government to directly partici- 
paie in devxiopnKitl ov eslahiistiing the public see.or. 1 he Industrial Policy Resolu'iion oi ly.Sb 
formed, and still forms, the broad framework for dernarealing the roles of public and private 
sectors. * 

The public sector has pi own to an enormous extent tliiring the three decades of planning, 
especially from the second plan period onwards. The Central investment in public sector under- 
laKings has increased from Ks. 29 tiores in I d.*! 1 to Rs. l,s,h()2 crorcs in 1979. I he number 
of the undertakings has increased from just five to 179 during the same period. I he shaie of 
public sector in the national dcrncstie product has risen from 10.7 per cent in 1960-01 to 19.4 
per cent in 1978-79, ft has monopoly in railways, commirnicalions and air transport ; virtual 
monopoly in coal raining, power generation and petroleum indvrstry ; a predominant share in liank- 
mg, lusuiance shipping, sicel and other metals, machine tools, feil.li/crs, insecticides and petro¬ 
chemicals ; and share in liphi cnginccrinc industries and consumer industries like drugs, textiles, 
etc. Apart from establishing new industries it has also been taking over old ones fiom time to 
time lor various reasons. It has al.so been participating on a large scale in trading and marketing 
activities, including foreign trade. 

Tlic most important achievement of the public sector is the very industrialisation of the 
country. By establishing the basic and heavy industries and providing the infrastructure, it has 
cnabK'd the birth of innumerable light industries and also piovided the vita! inputs for ushering 
in the ‘green revolution’. It has thus promoted the rapid growth of private sector industry and 
agriculture. The public sector has played a pioneering role in dispersing industries in tlic various 
recions of the country, particularly in the backward areas, it has been providing increasing 
employment—the jobs have increased from seven million in 19fil to 14.7 million in 1978, account¬ 
ing tor 67..*) per cent in the organised sector. It is gcncr.iHv recognised as a moticl employer, 
providing fair wages, good woiking conditions aiitl amenities, and recognising the rights of the 
workers. As a result, industrial relations in it are better and the man-days lost arc much less than 
in the private sector. 

In spite of its phenomenal growth and achievements ;li ■ pubhe sector has also come in for 
criticism for its nitijor shortfalls. The most important deice! in the public sector is the overall 
iK't loss iiicirrred bv it. According to cii estimate llie loss was about Rs. 517 crores in 1978-79. 
Profits arc iiniveisally accepted as an index ol efhcicncv and any timount of talk about social 
(.'biectives ctinnot disprove it. Tl’e non-utilisalion of the rated capacity by the public sector 
undertakings is another major shortcoming. The shortfalls in core items in particular adversely 
aflect the growth of the entire economy. Some other defects noticed in the public sector arc as 
^ollow's ; lack of professional managiment. lack of aul('noin\ lor the managers of undertakings, 
“dopiioi! of buieaueratic |iroeeilures wliich breeil delay, appointment of surplus labour, over- 
itocklng of inventories, improduciive expenditure, neglect iti maintenance of equipment, taking 
over the burden of sick induslri.'s, uneconomic pricing of prorhicls and lack of organic linkages 
be’ween the big plants ;iru! small iodnstrics. 

The ikfects m the public secloi should be t)uickly uclilied so that it may eiTcctivcly play 
i>s ‘commanding role in the economy, linkss it produces cntuigh goods and earns reasonable 
p.ofits it cannot counicivail the povve of pnvatc capitalists. Conscious of the deficiencies in the 
public sector, espc, iediy in tin coic items, the new Central Ciovernment initiated measures— 
including stomg ones as in the case ol lailways --lor changing the situation. As a result of this, 
the peifoiinance of th.. public sector has been improvimi in the past foni or five months. Its 
comparatively better performance between 1972-73 and 1976-77, and the present hopeful trend 
how that a strong poinical will is basic foi tlic elTcetivc fun .'iioning of public sector as in the case 
of other branches oi national life. 

A C< inmiltei, headed by hini Mi l animud r'a/al is at priMnl engaged in a uait-by-unit study 
of the public seelm. b is hoped that the Committee would '^uggest ways and methods foi putting 
it on a permanently souiul looting. The sixth five year Plan envisages an outlay of Rs. 90,000 
crores on the public sector which is also required to contribute about Rs. 11,000 crores for the 
Plan resources, ll should strengthen itself through a crash nutrition course in order to perform 
thi" herculean task. Its survival in this conipctclivc world depends on its success. 
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Public Sector in India 


Narayan Datt Tiwari 


THE BROAD OBJECTIVES of Indian |.lanniag 
and its social premises cmanalc from the Diieclne 
Pdinciples of State Policy set forth in r)iir C\)nsti'ii- 
tion'. In the implementation of the Directi\i' Principles 
the State has to take on heavy responsibilities as !b. 
principal agency on behalf of the community as a 
whole. 

As early as in the First Plan, the policy apjiKaicn 
enunciated was that the Slate must not only assuias 
the responsibility for providing mirastructuial lacin 
tries but also undertake direct promotional work. Hi. 
need for the intervention of the State in the industiial 
field was recognised and the development ol baste and 
strategic industries was earmarked to the public sec 
tor. At the same time, it was realised that the task 
before the country w'as so large lliat it would be neces-, 
sary to make use of the initiative and expertise avail¬ 
able in tiic private sector so that maximum growth 
could be achieved. Fhe activities of the private sector 
werc, however, sought to be regulated and made lo 
conform to the overall social and economic objective 
of planned development. It was implied that Govern¬ 
ment’s }X)wer of regulation and instruments of ceiiiial 
as well as the fiscal and monetary policies vveie to be 
used to give direction to the economic acttvilii s in 
the private sector. 

Ihe Industrial Policy Resolution of 1950 spelt out 
the role expected to be played by the public sector 
in the Indian economy in more concerto terms, lliie 
Resolution which continues to provide the [lainewoik 
of Industrial policy even today, provided that the 
need for planned and rapid development rciiaiiw tiiai 
all industries of basic and strategic impoitanc>' "i in 
the nature of public utility services should be in tin 
public sector. Other industries which arc esseniial 
and require investment in' a scale which only the 
State, in the present circumstances, could provide, 
have also to be in the public sector. The State has. 
therefore, to assume direct responsibility for the future 
development of industries over a wide area.’ Two 
schedules were drawn up : Schedule ‘A’ cnunierating 
17 industries, the future development of which will 
be the exclusive responsibility of Ihe State, and 
Schedule ‘B’ containing a list of 12 industries which 
will be progressively State-owned and in which the 
State will, therefore, generally take the initiative in 
establishing new industries, but in which private 
enterprise will also be expected to supplement the 
efforts of the State. 

’Fhc role of the public sector was expanded in various 
Plan periods in' accordance with the social and econo¬ 
mic objectives envisaged in the plan.s. In the Tliird 
as well as the Fourth Plan periods, further emphasis 

'• Minister foi PlanninR a id Labour and Deputy Chairni.in 
of Planning Commission. 


was laid on policies relating to rcduelion in inequali¬ 
ties, prevention ut coiieciiiration' of oconoiiiic power, 
development of tiihal ami baekwaiil aieas as well as 
backw’urd coinnuinittes lollowing tl:e ivoiu.inisalion 
of credit policies lesulling from the nationalis.ition ol 
major tianks in I'tby, the public sector was expected 
more and more to oeenpy the commanding heights of 
the economy. The principal olticelives of removal ot 
poveily and attainment of self leli.mee envisaged in 
the Fifth Plan also provivlul a vloniii m! lole to the 
public sector. 


'I he CeiiiiLil I’lihlic Scitor Uhldx e(i\ei,s u/i/e nuige 
i){ dciviiies Ihoiii^h the luilk cj im.ev/meiu is in /he 
/lulnsirv tnul /iiiniii'^ .si'i /or 


TJic basic soundness of this policy of assigning a 
dominant rule to the public sector has been demuus- 
tiated by the piogress made in the couuli'y during the 
last two decades. I he structural iranstoimaiion that 
has been achieved wiuld not have been possible but 
for the initiative taken by the Stale especialy in the 
field of basic and heavy industries. Ilie Slate ts also 
iustrumeutal in creating die necessary iutraslructiuc 
which is so vital for rapid growth. It is this heavy in- 
vcslnicnl in economic and social ovciliead.s, combined 
with the vigorous growth ol basic and heavy industries 
in the public sector, that has iorced the pace ot in¬ 
dustrialisation and created the necessary enviionincnt 
for stimulating induslnal pioduciion in the j'livate 
sector. 

Increasing Rule 

The Central public sector today covcis a wide ranee 
of activities, tliough tlie bulk ol investment is in the 
industry and mining sector. In the energy sector, the 
public sector has a viiUial monojioly in coal mining, 
exploration and refining of petroleum and in clcctii- 
city gencratimi. Apart from the monopoly in the field 
of lailwav transport, communications and air trans¬ 
port, public sector accounts for a considerable share 
in shiping as well as road transport. With the nationali¬ 
sation of large banks, the public sector dominates 'ti 
banking, financial and insurance services. In the manu¬ 
facturing sector, the activities of the public sector 
cover a large number of industries particularly the 
basic industries such as steel, non-ferreus metals, 
fertilisers, power generation equipment and a host ol 
other industries snch as machine tools, mining machi¬ 
nery, steel making equipment, drugs, petrochemicals, 
insecticides and light engineering industries. As a result 
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of tlic take-over of sick industries, the role of the 
public sector has fuither expanded in the field of 
production of •consumer goods like textiles. So much 
so that today the producution of cloth by the sick 
mills taken-over by the Government amounts to 
about one-fifth of the total production of cloth in the 
organised sector. 

In terms of contribution to net domestic product 
(NDP) at current prices the share of the public sector 
as a whole has increased from 10.7 per cent in 
1960-61 to 19.4 per cent in 1978-79. In the case of 
departmental and non-dcpartmental enterprises alone, 
their share of NDP has increased from 5.2 per cent 
in 1960-61 to 11.8 per cent in 1978 -79. 

Accordingly to the statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises, the investment in the 
Central Goverment enterprises (other than depart¬ 
mental projects) amounted to Rs. 15,620 crores at 
tile end of 1978-79. The bulk of the investment, whe¬ 
ther in the shape of equity capital or long-term loans, 
has come from the Central Government though in 
some cases State Governments have participated in 
paid up capital and in a few cases private parlies 
have also made investments. The growth of the 
Central public sector can be appreciated from the 
number of enterprises and the investment figures at 
various points of time given in the following table : 



(Rs. crores) 
Total 

Number of 


Investment 

enterprises 

(i) At the coinnienceraent of 1st 

29 

5 

Plan n-4-.5I) 

(ii) At the commencement of 2nd 

81 

21 

plan (1-4-V>) 

(iii) At the commencement of 3rd 

953 

48 

plan (1-4-61) 

(iv) At the commencement of 4th 

3902 

85 

plan (1-4-69) 

(v) At the commencement of 5ih 

6237 

122 

plan (1-4-74) 

(vi) As on 1-4-1977 

11997 

145 

(vii) As on 1-4-1979 

15602 

176 

The investment of Rs. 15,620 crores at the end of 


March, 1979, is spread over a wide spectrum of pro¬ 
duction. mining, raaufacturing, marketing and trading 
enterprises, financial institutions, etc. A significant 
feature of the public sector investment, however, is 
the predominance of investment in a few crucial sectors 
namely steel, minerals and metals, petroleum, coal 
and chemicals and fertilisers. These alone account for 
over 60 per cent of the total investment in the public 
sector, ,;s would be seen from the table given below. 

(Rs. crores) 


Industry 

Investments Percentage 
1979 

Steel 

3102 

19.9 

Chemicals & Fertiliseis 

2738 

17.5 

Coal 

1513 

9.7 

Minerals & Metals 

1158 

7.4 

Petroleum 

893 

5.7 

ore Goods and Jobs 

Another indication of the role of pubUc 

sector in 


th« Strategy of industrialisation in the country can be 


had from the impressive increases in its share in' the 
total national output of basic raw materials as well as 
certain industrial and agricultural inputs. Apart from 
industries like coal, petroleum and copper, which are 
almost entirely in the public sector, the share of the 
public sector in a large number of oher vital industries 
such as steel, cement, aluminium and fertilisers has 
substantially increased. 


Some o{ the manufacturing units of Cement Corpo¬ 
ration of India or assembly units of HMT have been 
deliberately set up in backward regions to foster em¬ 
ployment. 


7’he growth of the public sectoi- in the last decade 
is marked by two other distinct trends. The pioneer¬ 
ing enterprises set up by the Government have grow'n 
in number as well as in the volume ol their turnover. 
An equally important feature is the growth in tiie 
number of units lakcn-over fvorn the private sector, 
partly because of nationalisation of certain key in¬ 
dustries like coal, copper, etc. but primarily because 
of the sick units being taken over by the Government 
in order to have stability of industilal production and 
provide continuity of employment. The number of 
employees working in cntcrpiiscs which have been 
taken over by the (Iiovernment now’ constitutes around 
48 per cent of the total minibei of employees working 
in Central public sector enterprises. 

Apart from providing avenues for increased employ¬ 
ment, the public enterprises have also helped in bring¬ 
ing about reduction in' disparities ia income through 
the process of generating employment and by pushing 
up the wage levels of the lower income group. The 
role of public sector as a model employer in this 
context also needs to be emphasised. The social ob¬ 
jectives that the public sector culcrpiiscs serve by 
providing housing, medical care and educational faci¬ 
lities to its employees are some of the important 
dimensions. During the last decade, the average emo¬ 
luments of the public sector employees have increased 
from Rs. 4264 per annum in 1968-69 to Rs. 11,031 
per annum in 1978-79. The average expenditure per 
employee on welfare has also increased from Rs. 420 
per annum to Rs. 701 per .annum during the same 
period. 

Although the location of public sector enterprises, 
which are generally of a capital intensive nature, has 
primarily to be determined on techno-economic con¬ 
siderations, the Central investment is dispersed 
throughout the country and the need to develop back¬ 
ward regions is kept in view to the extent possible. 
Some of the manufacturing units of Cement Corpora¬ 
tion of India or assembly units of HMT have been 
deliberately set up to foster development in the back¬ 
ward regions. The public sector has also helped in 
the developmeut of ancillary units. As a result of 
su-stained efforts, the number of andllAry units has 
grown to more than 800 now. 

Profit and Loss 

A few words about the often-repeated criticism of 
the public sector regarding- the losses or low return 
on capital invested in the public "sector undertakings. 
According to data compiled by the Bureau of Public 
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Enterprises on the profitability of all tlie Ccutial 
Public Sector indstrial and conimcrcial undertakings, 
there was a net loss of Rs. 31.96 crores in the year 
1978-79. But at the same time it has also to be noted 
that 88 running enterprises earned a net i icdit ol 
Rs. 484.75 crores during the year. These includued 
undertakings like ONGC, Indian Oil Cioiporatiuu, 
Sieel Authority of India Limited, Air India, Indian 
Airlines etc. A large number o( other unudel•t!lkiug^ 
did, however, incur losses during tlve year anionnling 
to Rs. 516.71 crores. While a substantial pail 
of it is accounted for by Coal India Limited and iu 
subsidiaries, a number of other undertakings like 
Shipping Corporation, Heavy Engineering Oorpuia 
tioiv, Indian Petrochemicals Corpoiation, Hindif.Uin 
Fertiliser Corporation, Indian lion and Suel Com¬ 
pany also showed substantial losses. Apart fiom losses 
in fiiianciai terms, capacity utilisation in u large iiiini- 
ber of public undertakings has been rather Ir.w. Vvlm^ 
the performance of the public sector need not be 
viewed merely in terms of its financial acliic'.eimnis, 
there cannot be any two opinions about the need to 
rai.se the levels of capacity utilisation and more i ni 
cient management of public sector enleiprises. I hv 
public sector should undoubtedly generate adcc|uale 
surpluses which can be utilised for furlhcr develop¬ 
ment of the economy. In order to bring about .an im¬ 
provement in the performance of public sector under¬ 
takings, high level committee under the Chairmanship 
of Member, Planning Commission has been set uj) 
to undertake a study of public sector enterprises on 
a unit-wise basis and to suggest suitable measures to 
imrove their efficiency as well ns for developing pro¬ 
per management cadres in varios functional fields 
such as operations, finance, marketing infoiniation 
systems etc. 

In the Sixth Plan 

In the Sixth Plan, which is currently under ktrinu- 
lation, it is envisaged to have an average anmml 
growth rate of 5 per cent. The achievement of this 
growth rate would depend to a large extent on (lie 
efficient performance of the n ublic sector. According 

Do You Know ? 


1. There were 189 Central Guvernmciit Public 
Sector Enterpan'ses as on October 1, 1980. 

2. The Public Sector Enterprises cover a wfidc 
range of manufacturing and production activi¬ 
ties with a total investment of about Rs. 17,000 
crores. 

3. As many as ei^iy-eight pubic .sector enter¬ 
prises made a net profit of Rs. 484.75 crores 
(after tax) during 1978-79. 

4. Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) 
rarned the highest net profit (after tax) of 
^ 72.52 crores during 1978-79, follovi cd, b> 
Indian Oil Corporation (Rs. 69.20 ciorcs), 
and Steel Authority of Indio Ltd. (Rs. 65.84 
crores). 

5 The Pidtfic Sector Enterprises provide cm- 
ployment to about 19 lakb persous. 


to tentative estimates, the public sector outlay in the 
Sixth Plan is estimated at about Rs, yu.UUU crores 
out of a total investment of Rs. 156,00U crores in 
the economy. Of this, the current outlay would be of 
the Older of Rs. 13,UtK) crores and public sector in- 
vcsinient is placed at Rs. 77,000 crores. Although tlic 
secioral allocations have not yet been iinally decided, 
there is no doubt that substantial provisions will have 
to be made in the Plan for augnienting iiifrastnictural 
inputs like coal, power, railways as well as for basic 
industries like steel, iion-feirous metals, fertilisers, 
petro-chemicals, petroleum, etc. in the public sector. 
A crucial role is, therll'oie, assigned to the public 
.'ector in the Sixth Plan. 1 he, rt le of tiic public sector 
in the field of indiislrv and mining becomes all the 
nioic vital ti> achieve an annual average growth rate 
of 8-9 per cent in indiisliial producliuii envisaged in 
the Plan. Viewed in relation lo past pcrormancc when 
the overall industrial growth late over the Isl decade 
has been of the older of 4-5 oer ceni, it presents a 
challenging task, aiui eonceined elforts have, to be 
made in toning up the cHiei.ney of ( iiblic sectoi 
enterprises. 'I he success of ih.' Suth Plan would, in 
fact, depend to large extent on a significant improve¬ 
ment in the peiformance of public enterprises. 


It has been noticed that a majoi set-back to indus¬ 
trial produelion in the year 1 ')1K— 8(i as well as in the 
current year has been the inadciiiiaev of infiastructural 
inputs such as railway trauspuvt, power, coal. etc. 
Ihe low capacity utilisation and the deficiencies in 
these sectors have caused a grc.if imbakmee in the 
economy. While in tiie shoit tcini, ellorts arc being 
made to biing about improvemcni iir this icspcct 
through coordination and removal of bottlenecks, 
great stress is proposed to be iai.l in the Plan on the 
creation of additional capacities in these sectors. The 
public sector will have to play a predominant role in 
these sectors. As mentioned i.n liic ‘Framework of the 
.Sixth hive Yeai Plan I9S0—85’the challenge ahead is 
to make use of the cHicienI, modern, large, scale pub¬ 
lic enterprises as paee sellers in a joint technological 
leap forward for industry and the entire economy. 


6. The sales of the Public Sector Undertakings in 
J978-79 were lo the tune of Rs. 12.137 
crores. 

7. As many as eighty-three public .sector enfer- 
pr ses arc providing housing tacilitie.s to their 
employees. 

8. The capital outlay on townships in these 
undertakings wa.s Rs. 554 crores at the end 
of March, 1979. 

9. About five lakh Residential Units had been 
coiislructed till the end of March in these 
Public Sector Enterprises. 

10. Public Sector Undertakings spent Rs. 92 
crores on social services such ns education 
and medical care during 1978-79. 
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M^publiK^ay 


< On January 26, 19S0 tha people of India laid the foundation' 

I » of a Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic Republic. ' 
m the past 31 years we have many achievements to our credit., 

^ We have ll 

a Set up democracy on a strong foundation: \ 

D Overcome chronic food ehortages; ^ 

'o Emerged as one of the most industrialised countries^ 
O Risen to be a top ranker in Science and Technology: ^ 
Q Fought off successfully three external aggressions / 
□ And our voice counts in internationai forums. r 


inuiufiy* 

»ssions / 
*• 


^et much more has to be achieved for securing complete social Justice^ 
^ , to ell and raising the standard of living of the people. 

^This can be done only through strong bonds of nstionsi unity.v 




Consolidate National Integration And Strengthen 
Secular Forces For Progress And Security 
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Iron and Steel: Performance and Prospects 

Pranab Mokherjee* 


INDUSTRIAL development in' India has reached 
a high degree of self-reliance and the steel induslrv 
occupies a place of primacy in the s.trategy of future 
development. The capacity of steel in il.c large inte- 
crated steel plants is likely to be doubled trom the 
present level of 11.4 million ingot tonnes to about 
23 million ingot tonnes by 1989-90. The pub¬ 
lic sector steel industrv has been restructured to meet 
the new challenges and due emphasis is being laid 
on tcchnological/rehabilitation and modernisation of 
the industry. Apart from this, a complementary role 
is being played by the mini-steel plants using the elec¬ 
tric arc furnace route and clfoits are being made to 
reduce the feed stock problem of this sector. Plans 
are also being drawn up to balance the availability 
of basic inputs to the steel industry taking into ac¬ 
count the special problem of coking coal, sponge iron, 
power etc. While exercising a high degree of selecti¬ 
vity there is no inhibiting bias against the import of 
sophisticated tcchnolo;?y, wherever considered neces¬ 
sary for the rapid growth of the vital industry. 

The steel industry in India can be broadly divided 
info two parts—integrated steel plants and the other 
units. There are presently six integrated steel plants 
in the country with a combined capacity of 11.4 mil¬ 
lion incot tonnes, with five in the public sector and 
one in the private sector. Production from integrated 
steel plants in terras of incot steel and saleable steel 
during 1978-80 is given in Table 1. 

Table 1 




fin 

‘000 tonnesi 

Steel Plant 

Annual 

Production 

I'crcciit'gc 


rated 


of rated 


capacity 


capacity 

Ingot Steel 




BSP 

2500 

2108 

84.3 

DSP 

1600 

882 

55.1 

RSP 

1800 

1268 

70 4 

BSL 

2.500 

1426 

57 0 

IlSCO 

1000 

565 

56 5 

TISeX) . 

2000 

1779 

89.0 

Total 

11400 

8028 

70.4 

Saleable Steel 




BSP 

1965 

1706 

86.8 

DSP 

1239 

604 

48.7 

RSP 

1225 

1045 

85.3 

iBSL 

2000 

849 

42.5 

1 nsco 

800 

4.30 

53.8 

TISCO . 

1500 

1447 

96.5 

Total 

8729 

6039 

69.2 


^Minister of Steel and Mines and Commerce. 


The production of ingot steel in the integrated 
steel plants during the year 1979-80 was 8.028 m.t. 
which represents 70.4 per cent of the rated capacity 
and 85.9 per cent of the target set for the year. Simi¬ 
larly. the corrcsjHinding production of saleable steel 
from the integrated steel plants during the year was 
fi.039 m.i. which represents 69.2 per cent utilisation 
of the rated capacity and 81.6 per cent realisation of 
the target set lor the year, lire production perfor¬ 
mance was bekrw the target primarily due to shortage 
of pow'cr supplied to both the coal and steel sector 
which in turn also resulted in (he short supply of cok¬ 
ing coal to the steel industry. The total availability of 
steel in the economy of the country during 1979-80 
was 8.615 m.t. This could be achieved by a contri¬ 
bution from mini steel plants to the extent of 1.32 m.t. 
and planned imports. 

Expansion Plans 

In the -expectation that the economy will regain the 
inomentiiin of growth and that the various constraints 
in maintaining production at high levels will cease to 
operate, it has been planned that the availability of 
sleet in the conomy durim» 1980-81 will increase bv 
17.9 per cent, that is 1.545 m.t. over the last year 
that is 1979-80. * 

It has been planned to increase the production of 
saleable steel from the integrated steel plants to 7.32 
m.t. during 1980-81. Maintaining the exports at the 
previous year’s level with an anticipated contribution 
from the electric arc furnace industries to the extent 
of 1.5 m.t. and planned imports of about 1.4 m.t., the 
total availability of steel in the home market during 
1980-81 would be about 10.16 million tonnes. 

The following important capital investment schemes 
are cither in progress or are in advanced stages of 
consideration or are scheduled for completion in the 
coming years ; 

(i) Completion of current expansion program¬ 
mes of Bhilai and Bokaro Steel Plants to 
4.0 m.t. each. 

(ii) Further expansion of Bokaro Steel Plant to 
4.75 million ingot tonnes. 

(iii) Salem Steel Plant with an annua! capacity of 

32,000 tonnes of cold rolled stainless steel 
sheets. 

(iv) A plant at Rourkela to produce 37,500 toiv- 

nes of cold rolled grain oriented electrical 
steel sheets and 36,()00 tonnes of cold rolled 
non-graio-oriented sheets per annum to meet 
the requirements of the electrical industry. 
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(v) Provision ot adkllional niccliii gfacililcis al 
AJIoy Steels Plant, Duigapur. to increase the 
t<if.ting capaeily fiom 1.00,000 ingot lo'.i- 
ncs ol alloy steels to 1,00,000 tonnes. 

(vi) Modernisation and replacement of eiiuipmtiil 
in the emling steel plants. 

<\iil Selicmes for updating of technology avid re¬ 
placement of obsolescent processes. 

(viiij Research and Development Schemes for 
achieving higher produelivify, product diver- 
silicalion etc. in steel plants. 

ti,\) liislallatio'.i of an cvpenmeiilal plant for pro¬ 
ducing sponge iron using a .solid reduciani, 
namely, non-coking coal. 

(\) I'.siablishment of a slioic-based steel plant at 
\ isakhapat'.iam with an installed capacity ol 
about 3.4 million tonnes ol liquid steel to be 
implcmculed in two overlapping stages, with¬ 
in a span of 6 ycais fiom the start of work 
at site. 

i(xi,) Certain pioposals lor the setting up of more 
new .steel plaois, including the coastal steel 
plant of about 3 m.l. capacity rcccntl) ap¬ 
proved in principle for implementation in two 
stages, ill financial and technical collabora¬ 
tion with some tleveloped comilncs which are 
preseiilly under consideiation. 

.Modernisation 

The Indian steel industry has achieved a fair mea¬ 
sure of self-reliance in areas cunneeteri with sleJ 
making, as widc-rangmg and diverse as preparation ol 
feasibility studies, detailed project icports, design ami 
consultancy work, project engineering including mfia- 
struetuial facilities, plant and equipment manuh.eture, 
investigation of raw matciials, training of manpower 
a.s well as development of management eompelenee, 
besides elTicicney in operation and maintenance. How¬ 
ever, rapid deveiopment in the steel making technology 
is a continuing phenomenon and to keep abreast of 
these developments, the Indian steel industry must con¬ 
tinue to make sustained eli'orls for process Impiove- 
menls, development of indigenous technology and 
adaptation of new' technology, thereby rctainmg its 
conipetiiiveness with similar industries in other coun- 
tiies. It is in this coMlext that an R&D Centre for Iron 
and Steel has been established under the SAIL. At the 
same time, it is necessary to maintain close links with 
and boaefit fiom technological developments in the 
more advanced countries. It is for this reason that the 
Government of India have also entered into agrcemwits 
with the Soviet authoiilies for the preparation of pro¬ 
grammes ior iiitioduction of technological improve- 
me-nls/innovations at Rhilai and Bokaro Sice! Plants 
to achieve higher pioductiviiv from the existing facili¬ 
ties at both these plants at the lowest possible cost. 

Future Projections 

On the basis of a recent study conducted, Ihc de¬ 
mand and availability of finished steel in 19S4-8,‘5 and 
1989-90 works out as given in Table 2. 

Talvlc 2 

(in million tonne.s ) 

Vear Demand Availability G.ip~ 

1984-85 I2.7(W H^395 1.305 

1989-90 18.400 15.217 3.183 
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The gaps are proposed to be met by expan¬ 
sion of existing steel capacities and construction of 
new steel plants at gieeofield .sites, as well as optimum 
utilisation of the existing steel capacities. Tlie pro- 
tlueiion capacity of ingot/liquid steel is proposed to 
be increased from 11.400 m.l. by the end of 1979-80 
to 14..5(1 m.l. by 1984-8.5 and 22.635 ni.t. by 1989-90. 
Corresponding capacity ki respect of saleable steel was 
8.729 m.t. in 1979-80 and this is proposed to be in¬ 
creased to'] 1.301 m. f. by 1984-85 and to 18.166 m.t. 
by 1989-90. 'fable 3 gives the yearwi.se capacity build 
up in respect of ingot ^lccl and saleable steel during 
the decade 1980-90. 


Tabic 3 
Capacity (Vftpy) 


n.r aiiri year 

Iniiot/Liquid 

Steel 

Saleable xleel 

1979-SO . 

11.400 

8.729 

Mill Plan 

1980-SI 

11.400 

8 729 

1981-82 

It 400 

8.717 

l«S2-83 

11.400 

11.061 

198.1-84 

14 560 

11.101 

1984-,S5 

I4..S60 

11 .lot 

Virtb Plan 

1985-86 

15.704 

12.331 

1986-87 

17.204 

11.601 

I9,S7-8S 

20,215 

15.554 

1988-80 

21.135 

17.009 

1989-90 

22.615 

18.166 


Table 4 

(in million tonnes) 


Vear 

Hot 

Ingot/ 

Saleable 

Saleable 


Meliil 

Liquid 

Steel 

Steel 

pig iron 

1979-80 

8 474 

8,028 

6.0.19 

0.976 

Villi Plan 

1980-81 

10.040 

9.160 

7.320 

1.400 

1981-82 

10.835 

9.745 

7.570 

1.535 

1982-81 

11.479 

10.650 

8,320 

1.450 

1983-84 

12.480 

11.830 

9.220 

1.135 

1984 85 

11.195 

l.'’.4.50 

9.710 

1.400 

VllthPIan 

1985-86 

14 645 

11.425 

10.500 

2.005 

1986-87 

16.140 

14.950 

11.800 

1.995 

1987-88 

17.510 

16.335 

13.025 

2.045 

1988-89 

19.140 

17.720 

14.175 

2.305 

1989-90 

20..175 

19.385 

15.580 

1.970 


The output of ingot steel at tlie main steel plants is 
planned to increase from 8.028 m. t. during 1979-80 
to 12.450 ra. t. in 1984-85 and 19.385 in 1989-90. 
Corresponding output of saleable steel in 1979-80 was 
6.039 m.l. and is planned to be increased to 9.710 
m. t. by 1984-85 and to 15.58 m. t. by 1989-90. Out¬ 
put projections of ingot stcel/saleable steel and sale¬ 
able pig iron during 1980-90 are given in Table 4. 

The demand and availability position will be revie¬ 
wed at the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan period. The 
thrust or present policy is to plan for further narrowing 
down the gap between demand and availability of steel 
by the Seventh Plan period (1985—^90), to enable flie 
industry to fulfil the role envisa^ for it as a key 
factor in the country’s industrial and economic growth. 

January 1981 
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Aerial view of the KudH’mukh Project 


Roumi-up 


Kudremukh Mining Project 


KUDREMUKH, which means horse’s face’ in 
Kannada and was known as ‘Ayomukh’ in the epic 
Ramayan, is located in the picturesque, Wordswor¬ 
thian Aroli Gangamula range of the western ghats in 
Chikmagalur district of Karnataka State. 

The National Mineral Development Corpoiation, a 
Government of India undertaking, started detailed in¬ 
vestigation of this areas in 1965. With the collabo¬ 
ration of the U.S. and Japanese firms, a project 
report was prepared in 1971. However, in 1974, 
the collaborators withdrew their interest due to 
recession. Subsequently, two agreements were sign¬ 
ed on November 4, 1975 with Iran for collaboration 
Iran agreed to extend a loan of 630 ntillion US 
dollars, and to puichasc of 1.50 million tonnes of 
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iron ore concentrate of .stipulated quality and specifi¬ 
cations for 20 years from 1980, at the rate of 
7.5 million tonnes a year, which could earn India in 
the process about Rs. 3000 crores in foreign exchange. 
In accordance with one of the terms of the financial 
agreement, a new Company was estabblished on April 
2, 1976 to construct and admini-stcr the Kudremukh 
project. Thus was born the Kudremukh Iron ore 
Company with headquarters at Bangalore and with 
its two activity centres at Kudremukh and Mangalore. 

The total area of the deposit is about five square 
kilometres. Kudremukh ore body is setiimentary pre- 
cambrian iron formation composed of thin layers of 
magnetite and quartizite. The weathered ore is 
exposed on the surface and there Is practically no 
‘over-burden’. 

January 1981 U 



J lie lotiil reserves arc estimated at 610 million 
tioiines of weathered oie and transitional ore with an 
aveiagc f .■ content ol 38.f)E lor mineable ore. In 
aildiiion the reseives of primary oxidised ore are esti¬ 
mated to be 400 million tonnes. 

I he methaiiised mining seheme of Kudremukh envi¬ 
sages a' daily production of rim of mine of the 
order of 82.,000 tonnes. The blasting will bo done 
using piimpable slurry explosives which will be directly 
pumped into blast holes from specially designed 
trucks. 

'I he concentrate will be transported from Kudremukh 
to Mangalore through a 67 km long pipeline, pa^- 
sirig tliroiigh a 1.7 knt long tunnel to tivoid pumping 
of sliiiry over the hills. The slurry nipcliiie will dis- 
eharge coneentrate slurry into two s.oragc tanks at 
Mangalore Port. 'I’hc concentrate will be reclaimed 
from the stockpiles by two bucket wheel reclaimers, 
each of capacity of 3.500 tonnes per hour and conveyed 
to the shiploader for loading into the ships of 40,000 
to 60,000 tonnes DWT capacity at an average rate of 
6000 tonnes per hour. 


As a result of production of 7.,5 million tonnes 
as finished coneentrate, about 13 million tonnes ol 
material will be produced as waste per year. 'I’his 



4 i/cif of ('oncenlraior I'kint of Kiulreinuhli 



Kuilrvinukli~Mciu^u!orc Pipeline 


waste or tailing comprising mostly of silica, will be 
disposed of without causing pollution. The Lakya 
Valley located ‘North-west’ of the proj'-ct has been cho¬ 
sen for the disposal of tailings. A 72 m high earthen 
dam has been provided across the 1 akya river. 

The total cxpendiiurc to be incurred on the Kudre¬ 
mukh Project including infrastructure fa'cilitics of 
power and port may amount to Rs. (>47 30 crorcs. 
About 20.000 fcoplc arc working at Kiidremukli at 
present. When the operation commences only about 
3000 to 400t) will lx- d'reetly employed. 


Development of NE Region 

THE fhiioii Public Ser vice Commission has deci¬ 
ded to open additional exaininatioii centres in North 
baslein Region at Koliima, Imphal, Agartala, .loiliat, 
Ai/wal and Itanagar Irom early 1981 and the Stall 
Selection (ommissinii liad decided to open new 
examination centres at Jorhat. Te/pur, Koliima, 
Sib.sagar, Dimapur and Ai/wal for examinations to be 
held in eaily 1981. 

Ni-ictccn public sector iindeitakings have agreed to 
recruit 700 local voutli this year for training and 
absorption. 

dhis was disclosed at the high level Committee of 
Minis'ers for the Economic Development of North- 


Eastern Region which met in New Delhi recently 
under the chairmanship of Shri Yogeiidra Makw'aiia. 
Union Minister of State for Home Miaiis. This com¬ 
mittee leviewed various steps taken on both the on¬ 
going programmes and the new Mhenies in the 
region. 

It was further disclosed that ■-ix roads namely 
lmphal-Silcliar-13adarpur, Silehar-Ai/wal-l.unglei, Link 
to Itanagar, North Trunk Road, Paiknii-Tiira-Daiu, 
and Eateial Road were declared tis National Highways. 
A Special Action Croup to expedite availability ol 
adequate raw materials, financing and markelinc facili¬ 
ties of small industrial units in the North-Fasteni 
region has been' set up with the Director of SIDO as 
the Convenor. 
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Public Sector Drug Industry 


DALBIR SINGH* 


'I Mil entry of Government into the field of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals dales back to the 
early fifties with the conclusion of a ttipaiiite 
agreement between the Government of liuha, LINIGl l 
and WHO on 24-7-f)l lor the proditction of Penktl- 
lin' in India. The UNICEF undertook to supply all 
loretgn tntpoiled equipment to the tune of $ S.h 
lakhs while WHO undertook to piovide technical 
asststance involving an cxircndittirc of $ 3.:‘i lakhs. I he 
terms of the agreement with these UN organisations 
required that this project should give them Pcnciilin 
free of cost to the tunc of expenditure incuried by them 
for free distribution in India. Pinipri. jear Pune was 
Selected for the site of the project, rhe project slatted 
with the laying of the foundation stone in Match, 
1952 and a new company called Hindustan Antibio¬ 
tics l.imited (HAI.) was registered on 3l)-3-l')54 loi 
the implenicnlation of the project. The fac'ory started 
regular production of Penicillin from August, 1955. 


'Ihe second public sector project was tiie Indian 
Drugs Pliarmucculicals Limited (IDPL) registeud 
in April, 1961 for the implementation of the drugs 
and siiigieal instruments projects with the assistance 
of USSR on the basis of an agreement between the 
Government ot India and the USSR. I hat Govern¬ 
ment granted a credit of Rs. 9.52 laklis towaids 
foreign exchange expenditure on ivrepnialion ol 
detailed piojecl report, working drawings, plant and 
machinery supplied by Soviet Union, training of 
liulian teebnieians in lISSK, faelorici and depniatu'i. 
of USSR technicians in India lor erection and com¬ 
missioning of the plants. The three jviojcel?, which 
were tajken up were the Antibiotics Plant Rishikesh. 
the Syntlietie Drugs Plant, Hyderabad and the Surgical 
Instruments Plant, Madras. 4 he investment on these 
three projects was Rs. 61.15 crorcs Tiie Surgical ins¬ 
truments Plant commenced production in 1965 while 
the Antibiotics Plant and Synthetic Drugs PlanI slartcd 
commercial production from 1967-68 in stages. 

Since then the expansion of these piojects has been 
taken up for implementation. IDPL have established 
a drug formulation unit in Gnrgaon for the manulac- 
tiirc of various formulation and Nicolinamide and 
Chemicals plant at Muzallarpur, Bihar, apart Iroin 
taking up the expansion of the Antibiotics Plant, 
Rishikesh ad Synthetic Drugs Plant. Hydci abaci. Iiv 
the SIP, Madras a small formulation unit has also been 
established, as also diversification scheme. The plant 
is manufacturing scalpel blades as well ns various 
equipments required by the drugs and chemicals and 
engineering industries. The total investment approved 
on expansion projects amounts fo Rs. 64.65 crorcs 

* Uni m Miiiister .if Slate for Petroleum aii'i Cliemic’.lt, aud 
Fertiliser. 


Ihe expansions of ilie Aiitibiolies Plant and of 
SDP, Hyderabad arc expected to be conijileled in 
1981. Uomniereia) pioduction of Acetaldehyde, 
Acetic Acid and Methyl Ethyl Pyridine in Nietotin- 
aniide plavil. Bihar has starlede while Nicotinamide 
Plant was expected to be Commissioned by Decem¬ 
ber, 1980. ihe formulation units at Gurgaoii and 
Madras have conniieiiced production. 


The puhlic sector <lni^ iiuliistry in India has Lome 
oj aye. Under the ncii' duty policy it has been assiyned 
the leadiiiy role in the piodnetion and drstrihiilion of 
drays. 


IDPL are obtaining strains aiul fccbnulogy for the 
nianiilaeluie ol oPlassiuni Penicillin, Ietiacyclinc 
Erythromycin and Semi-synthetic Peniciliins Iroin 
Farmalin of Italy, fhe guarantee tiial runs iiuve been 
completed in regard to Penicillin, Eryihroniycin and 
'J’etracyclinc while guarantee trial runs in reganl to 
Semi-synthetic Penicillins are expecletl to he complet¬ 
ed by the end of 1980 or early next jear. IDPf, arc 
obtaining technology and know-how for tiic manulac- 
turc of Acetic Acid MEP and Nicqtinamide Irom 
A.B. Bofors of Sw’edcn. 

Joint Ventures in Stntc.s 

IDPE arc also establishing joint venture lormula- 
tion units in Punjab, U.P, and Rajasthan, riiesc are 
in collaboration with the Stale Financial Corporations. 
J he Punjab unit located at Sangrur fPuiijab Mat/.e 
Products L.td.) involving capital outlay ol Rs. 797 
lakhs and with IDPL’s investment of 51 per cent at 
Rs. 127.50 lakhs will be producing Starch, Glucose 
and Dextrose and other by-prodcis. Ihc other two 
units in U.P. and Rajasthan located at F.iicknow and 
Jaipur are purely diiig rorinulaltion units involving a 
capital outlay of Rs. 160 J.ikhs and Rs. 135 lakhs 
with IDPLs inveslmetu being Rs. 32.64 lakhs and 
Rs. 24.06 lakhs respecliv'cly. The present status of 
the Punjab unit is that the Glucose plant has already 
been satisfactorily commissioned and trial runs for 
Dextrose plant are scheduled fo be taken up shortly. 
The entire project is expected to be ctniiplctcd bv 
March, 1981. 


The drug formulation unit in U. P. has commenced 
production from September, 1979, 'fhe Rajasfh.-.n 
formulation unit is expected to commence production 
by March, 1981. 


IDPL also propose to establish similar joint venture 
units in Orissa, Gujarat, Bihar, M. P. and Jammu 
& Kashmir. A Phytochemical-ctim-drug formulation 
unit is expected to be established in Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. 
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The value of produclion of bulk drugs, formulations 
and surgical instruments and chemicals by IDPL 
during 1978-79 and 1979-80 was as follows :— 

(Rs Croics) 



1978-79 

1979-80 

tlulk 1)1 Ugs 

30.52 

37.57 

hoiniulutiiim 

38.16 

45.47 

.Su'i;ii.jl IiisliumcnI.s, 
Cli.m'c.ils & Itcrui.-diatf!. 

2.64 

3.24 

HAL Schemes 

Hindustan Antibiotics 

l.iniitcd 

which started with 

the jiianufacturc of Penicillin are 

now manufacturing 


Streptomycin with the know-how and technical assist¬ 
ance originally obtained from Merck of USA; Ampi- 
ciliiii Irom A1*A with the know-how of American 
Home Products, and Gentamycin with technology 
from Medimpex and CHINOIN of Hungary. Glaxo 
of UK have also supplied strains for improving tlie 
production of Streptomycin. HAL have installed a 
Vitamin ‘C’ plant of 125 tonnes capacity with the 
technology developed by NCL, Pune. 

■fhe Government approved in February, 1977 the 
expansion' of the manufacture of Penicillin, Sfreptom>- 
cin, Ampicillin and Gentamycin involving a capital 
millay of Rs. 14.90 crores. The Government also 
approved the establishment of a second formulation 
uiiit at an estimated outlay of Rs. 339 lakhs. The total 
investment in HAL’s projects including expansion 
amounts to Rs. 26.70 crores. 

HAL are also establishing joint venture formula¬ 
tion units in Maharashtra, Karnataka and Goa in 
association with the State Corportions. Ihc Mahara¬ 
shtra unit will come into production by March, 1981. 
'Hie other two projects arc in the initial stages of 
implementation. The total investment on these joint 
venture projects is Rs. 8.26 crores, with HAL’s in¬ 
vestment ill equity at Rs. 1.60 crores. 

T he value of production of bulk drugs and formula¬ 
tions by HAL amounted to Rs. 14 crores and Rs. 13 


crores during 1979-80 as against Rs. 12.7 crores and 
Rs. 10.46 crores during 19/8-79 respectively. 

Bright Future 

Government have nationalised Smith Stanistreet & 
Company Limited, Calcutta under the IDR Act. The 
nationalisation took effect from 1-10-77. This com¬ 
pany is engaged only in the manufacture of formula¬ 
tions. 'fhe Goverment have approved the expansion 
of formulation capacity involving outlay of Rs. 76 
lakhs which would increase the turnover to Rs. 12 
to 13 crores. The value of production of formulations 
amounted to Rs. 6.05 crores during 1979-80 as 
against Rs. 5.70 crores during 1978-79. 

The Government have also nationalised on 
15-12-1980, the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works Limited, Calcutta, a company manufacturing 
drugs, formulation's and chemicals. The management 
of this company was taken over on 15-12-1977. It is 
expected that with the nationalisation of the company 
there will be scope for further invesiment resulting in 
improvement. The value of produclion during 1979-80 
was Rs. 8.41 crores as against Rs. 7 crores during 

1978- 79. 

The Public Sector drug industry has thus come of 
age in India. IDPL, HAL and the two units in 
Calcutta contributed to a turnover of about Rs. 100 
crores during 1979-80. They are producing over 50 
bulk drugs and over 100 form illations and more new 
items of formulations are also expected to be market¬ 
ed by them in keeping with the trends in the market. 
The present range includes in large measure highly 
essential and life saving drugs. The present bulk 
drug produclion is about 26 per cent and formulations 
is about 6.3 per cent of the total in the country. Ac¬ 
cording to the New Drug Policy, Government have 
assigned a leading role to the Public Sector in the 
production' and distribution of drugs and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. Towards this end it is expected that the bulk 
drug production by public sector by 1984-85 will go 
upto Rs. 215 crores from about Rs. 59 crores in 

1979- 80 and formulations to the extent of Rs. 330 
crores from about Rs. 72 crores in 1979-80. To reach 
this, the estimate of the Working Group on Drugs & 
Pharmaceuticals is that an investment of Rs. 140 
crores for bulk drugs and Rs. 20 crores for formula¬ 
tions will be required during the Sixth Plan. 


Steps to Curb Smoking 


TO oiscouiage the smoking habit, various steps 
have been taken by the State and Central Gov¬ 
ernments. 

The Cigarettes (Regula'ion of Production Supply and 
Disiribution) Act, 1975 proviilcs certain restrictions 
regarding trade and comnicicc in the production, 
supply and distribution of cigarettes, Several States 
have passed laws prohibiting juvenile smoking and 
smoking in public places like cinema halls, bu.ses, etc. 

The Central Health Education Bureau has under¬ 
taken, through publication and mass media, massive 
publicity campaign against the hazards of smoking. 


The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare have 
suggested to the Ministry of Education (hat a chapter 
on “Harmful Effects of Smoking’’ may be prepared by 
the NCERT iu consultation with the Central 
Health Education Bureau for inclusion in the School 
level text books of the various States/Union Terri¬ 
tories. The tax burden on production tfnd sale of 
cigarettes has been increased. All Indiia Radio and 
Door Darshan do not accept any advertisement regard¬ 
ing cigarettes and other tobacco products. The Indian 
Airlines have extended the “No Smoking areas” and 
stopped the permissive announcement “You may 
smoke, if you wish”. 
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; Cherish your children. Let 
I today be the beginning of 
I a secure future for them, 

I Decide on Life Insurance 
right now! Take care of 
your child's needs— 

I education, a start in life, 
marriage—with LiC 
policies. Also make sure 
that your own Life 
; Insurance protection 
■ adequately meets 
the growing needs 
of your family. 
Contact your LIC agent 
■ or the nearest LIC 
branch office. 
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Nehru on Public 
Sector 

OL.R nimd was clear, not because ol certain ihco- 
iics, lliout’li, ol course, there is theory behind t\cry- 
Ihing, but essentially because ol certain practical con¬ 
siderations. Wc th.nk, that m India, as it is today 
certain basic industries, the key industries, should be 
iindei Stale control partly because it is (.lanagerous 
lor those key and basic industries to be controlled by 
private interests and also lor other rea.soiis which I 
need not go into As lor the other industries, they 
can he under private control, but rcincriiber again that 
when a state plans its industrial or other developments, 
planing' itscll involves a certain measure of control or 
direction Irom the State. 

Why I wo Sectors ? 

It IS obvious, in a coiiiitrv as undeveloped as ours, 
that we cannot progress except by enlarging the pub¬ 
lic sector, and except by controlling the private sector 
at important points. I cannot obviously go into the 
oucstion ol where the line should be drawn. But the 
line will ever be a changing one, because the public 
sector will be a growing one. The important thing is 
that the strategic points must be controlled by the 
Stale. Having said that, I shall add ; If you leave 
soinethaig to the private sector, give them Ireedom to 
function within those strategic controls; it is absurd 
to ask them to lunction, denying them loom to func¬ 
tion, ilcnvmg them the initiative. 

riic Middle May 

It IS incvilahlc that tlioso countries, which do not 
want cither ol the two extremes (capitalism and comp¬ 
lete slate control) must find a niitldlc way. In that 
middle way, there is bound to be more emphasis on 
some l.ietois than on others but obviously a middle 
wav or a misetl economy, if yon like to call it that is 
inevitable. I hat is not a dogma or nn axiom which 
can he applied to any country regardless t'f its con¬ 
ditions, 

INew i’lviiils tur Public Sector 

It seems lo me a far belter approach to the problem 
lor the Si.ite lo concentrate more and more on new 
mdustiies ol the latest type and to conliol them in a 
large measure, because then the resources o| the State 
go lovvaids furllier progress. Such controlled progress 
is better than inerelv trying to get hold of something 
which exists. Ol eoiirsc, one sometimes has to do that 
too. 

Two Basic ('rileria 

In icgaid to the private sceitir and the public sector, 
I think the criteria sluiulcl be basically two. One is to 
have as much production as possible through :il! the 
means at our liisposal. and the second is prevention 
of acenmirlation of wcaltli anil economic power in in¬ 
dividual hands If wc have onlv the first one, it may 
lead subsetjucnilv lo tinsocial. undesirable and harm¬ 
ful consequences, Thcicf'oic. wc must aim right from 
the beginning and all the time at the prevention t>f 
this aeeunnilation of wealth and ceonomie power. 



Why the Conflict 

The whole of our land ts in the piivate sector. Our 
small industries are very largely in the private sector. 
The whole conllict comes—not cvinflict exactly but a 
certain pull—for two reasons. Certain b.isie industries 
are iu the private sector; some of the great industrialists 
want more of them because not only they might prove 
lo be very profitable but because it gives them eco¬ 
nomic power. 1 think it is highly ob|cetionable ibal 
economic power should in the hands of ;i smtill group 
of |x;rsons however able or good they might be. Such 
a thing must be prevented. Tluit is our bi >ad ap¬ 
proach. With this approach, the Planning Commission 
have to deal with questions of production, both in the 
private and the public sector, and wiili the question 
of preventing accumulations. , . . It is well know that 
ever since wc started our plans, private enterprise has 
prospered as it has never done previously, for the 
simple reason that they have certain assured things 
to look to and they have proved profitable. 

Checks and Freedom 

1 have no doubt that the normal governmental pro¬ 
cedure applied to a public enterprise will lead lo llic 
failure of that pubkc enterprise. Therefore, wc have 
lo evolve a system for working public enterprises 
where, on the one hand, there arc adequate checks 
and protections, and on the other, enough freedom 
for that enterprise to work quickly and without delay. 
IJltimatclv it has to be judged by the results, 
though one cannot judge a government by financial re¬ 
sults alone. In judging a big enterprise, one has lo 
judge by final results. Of course, there arc checks 
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and audit and all that, but checks come alicnvaids. 
'I'hc chief man on the s|mt must be able quickiv lo 
do what he wants to do. 

Management 

Normally it is not easy to find competent, trained 
persons to man these rather very specialized and hieh- 
clar.s jobs. We ean have them from civil services. 
We ean have them from private industry. I he normal 
civil service or ailmm siraUdn service appioach is not 
quite the same as the approach required for a hig 
industry. The methods of work in governmental and 


civil services arc somewhat different. The Ciovern- 
nieiit lunclioiis in a paitieular way, in a rather static 
way usually. Hu re is so much in it that the bright 
person gets frustrated about. Wc can htive bright per¬ 
sons fiom private industry to manage public enter¬ 
prises. Again, the question arises whether the private 
enterpr.se apjiroaeh to mind is the same as the ap¬ 
proach of mind leiimrod for public enterprise. There 
is a difference between the two. In a public cnler- 
piise one has lo have the background of thinking and 
training of public eiilerpiiscs. and of the basic ob¬ 
jectives of plann ng.' 


Sixth and Annual Plans of the States 


THB outlay of the Sixth Five Year Plan ol 
Meghalaya is Rs. 235 crores and that of tlic Annual 
Plan 1981-82 is of Rs. 4h crorcs. Imporlaiil projects 
in the power sector included in the State Plan are 
the Myntdu Hydro Fleciric Project in the .lainlia 
Hills and the on-roiag pro'oet Uniiam-I.'mtio Stage 1\'’. 

Liujarat will have the Sixth Plan outlay of 
Rs. 3,660 crores The Annual Pian 1981-82 of ilic 
Stale has been linalised at Rs. 6.31.5 ciores. In ilic 
State Plan speeial emphasis lias been put on the 
Narmada Irrigation Project for which an inter-Stale 
Control Authority has been constitiited. Tlie work is 
to be completed in 12 \cars. Power and Irrigation 
sectors in the State Plan have been assigned about 
52 per cent of the proposed out lav in the Sixth 
Plan'. 

TFIE outlay for the Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85 
for Uttar Pradesh has been fixed at Rs. 6200 crores 
and for the 1981-82 Annual Plan at Rs. 1075 eroies. 
Emphasis would he on power, irrigation ineluding 
flood control and minor irrigation. 

The outlay for the Sixth Eire Yctir Plan l980-<85 
for Rajasthan has been finalised at Rs. 20.25 eiores 
and for Aiinhal Plan 1981-82, at Rs. 340 crores. The 
major emphasis in 'he Plan will be on development 
of irrigation potential, promotion of agnciillurc tind 
allied sectors. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan size of Tamil Nadu has 
been finalised at Rs. 3,150 crores. The outlay for the 
Annual Plan 1981-82 will be Rs 514 crores. Under 
the Sixth Five Year Plan emphasis will be on inccasc 
in production of foodgrains, rice, sugarcane, cotton and 
oilseeds. 

Madhya Pradesh will have Sixth Five Year Plan of 
the size of Rs. 3.800 crores. The oullav on the Annual 
Plan 1981-82 of the Slate lias been fmalis’cd at Rs. 640 
crores. The maxinVum emphasis in the State Plan has 
been put on inicalion, power and agriculture and 
allied sectors which have been allocated 86 per cent 
of the outlay. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan of Goa. Daman and Diu 
has been -finalised at Rs, 192 crores. The outlay on 
the Annual Plan 1981-82 ('f the ffnion Territory will 
he Rs. 34.5 crorcs. The luiibest priority in the Plan 
of the Union Territory has been accorded to irrigation 
and flood control sector, which accounts for about 
23 per cent of the total outlay. 


Himachal Piadesh will have the Sixth Five Year 
Plan size of Rs. 5(4) crores. I he Annual Plan 1981-82 
of the Slalc has been linalised at Rs. 100 crorcs. In 
the Sixth Plan, water and [lower development 
agriculture and allied services Iranspor and comnumi- 
c-jtions and social and comnniiiily services have been 
allocated 30. 27. 20 and 18 per cent, respectively. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan size ol Manifi'ur has been 
finalised at Rs. 240 crorcs. The Annual Plan 1981-82 
outlay has been fixed at Rs. 43 crores. In the Slate 
Plan, emphasis has been pul on agnculluie and allied 
sectors. I'he target for I'oorigiaiiis production has been 
fixed at 4.50 lakh loiincs. 

The size of Uie Sixth Five "i’ear Plan of the North 
Eastern Council (NEC) will be Rs. 315 crores. The 
outlay on the Annual Plan 1981-82 of the Council 
h.as been fixed at Rs. 65 crorcs. I he Plan of the 
NEC approved bv the Ptanning Commission includes 
oif“transport side, completion of the Brahmaputra 
bridge on Svihet development of alxrlit 1000 km. of 
inter StatejUT roads and ropeways and inland water 
transport. The power schemes include completion 
of the Kopili Powxr Project, taking up of Garo Flills 
Hiermal Project (2X30 MW) and some other power 
project of inlcr-Statc/UT importance. 

These were agreed when the concerned Chief 
Ministers,'Governor met the Union Minister of 
Planning and Labour and Dep'ilv Chairman. Planning 
Commission', Shri Narayan Datl liwari and Members 
of the Commission rcceiitiv. 

Shri Tiwari said that within the financial constraints 
the Planning (Ymmission would help backward States 
like Meghalaya to the maximum possible extent. 
He -also urged the need for better evaluation and 
monitoring of Plan schemes. He commended Gujarat 
on her good record i4' Plan implementation. He also 
appreciated the efforts made by the State to mobilise 
additional resoures for the Plan schemes. I'lic 
buoyancy in the economy at present, he said, conid 
be further utilised to exprfnd the resource-bav^^.e of the 
State. Referrins t() the problems of the North East, 
Shri Narayan Dal' Tiwari appreciated the need for 
regional anproach lo the pr(^bIcms of commnnicalions. 
power and minerals utilisation and the role the NFC 
could play in this regan!'. 

The Slate Chief Ministers and the Governor of 
the NEC^ said 'hat they would undertake mobilisation 
of additional resources in order lo sustain the bigger 
Annual and Sixth Five Year Plans, n 
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HERALDS INDIAS 
NEW GENERATION 
OF FERTILIZER PLANTS 


Gujarat Narmada Valley Fertilizers Company Limited. The 
world's largest single-stream plant for the manufacture of 
ammonia and urea. With a capacity of 1350 tonnes 
ammonia and 1800 tonnes urea per day. The project is 
based on Texaco gassification process and Topsoe 
synthesis for the production of ammonia, and 
Snamprogetti’s process for the production of urea. 
Gujarat Narmada is a joint venture of the Government 


of Gujarat, which has successfully promoted a number of 
industrial projects, and Gujarat State Fertilizers Company 
Limited, which has played a leading role in the fertilizer 
industry. 

The project is located at Narmadanagar, mar Bharuch, 
India's earliest gateway to the world, that now opens 
to new industrial horizons. 


^ In ^ 

Gujarat Narmada Valley Fertilizers Company Limited 50. .OB 


Narmadanagar 392015 Dist. Bharuch, Guiarat. 
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Prime Minister on 
Public Sector 

THE Public Sector can claim no virtue unless it 
functions effectively as an instrument of production and 
development and as a creator of new wealth . . . Manv 
of the ditFicuItics of the public sector bclrng to the 
gestation period itself. Faulty planning with regard to 
concept- size. location, raw materials, design," cboiec 
of processes, equipment, personnel, contractual arrange¬ 
ments, supervision, co-ordination timc-sclicdulcs. etc., 
has resulted in cost escalation and delay. Over-capiia- 
li.sation, ovcr-slafting, incidentally, adding to township 
costs, inadequate work-study, lack of riclegation (d 
power, the application of secretarial codes and pro¬ 
cedures to commercial undertakings, faulty system of 
financial control and audit, and the lack of a well- 
thought-oul personnel policy, constitute anotlicr set of 
problems. The proper programming of orders, pi icing 
ptilicies, quality and cost controls, research and des gii 
development and the structure of management aie 
other factors w'hich need looking into. Labour rela¬ 
tions have not always been saffsfactory. .. . As 1 
said, the final test lies in profitability, service and 
growth. If the public sector cannot pass these tests, 
then there is nt) meaning in it. 

IVlanagement 

In fact the basic weakness of industrial undertakings 
in the eoimtry, whelher in the private or the public 
sector- is that they are under amateur management 
If we have general administrators managing industrial 
enterprises under the public sector, we have family 
groups dominating the private sector. 'I'hc aim should 
be to bring both under competent professional manage¬ 
ment dedicated to the objectives of economic growtli 
and social justice. Government have already t.d.en 
some steps to bring about some managerial evolu¬ 
tion in the public sector. We should expect the private 
sector to inhiatc similar action in their own sphere. 

The public sector must justify itself by its eflicicncv. 
T agree that a basic requirement for increased effi¬ 
ciency in the public sector is the induction of profes¬ 
sional expertise instead of mere administrative talent. 
We often speak of the constraint of resources. This 
is real enough, but even’ more real is the shortage of 
(managerial ability, a .slnutage shared by public and 
private sectors alike. It is easier to raise capital, to 
build buildings and to instal machinery than to de¬ 
velop the managerial skills necessary to run a plant 
at a high degree of efficiency. It is easier to buy 
technical know-how than to develop it ourselves. It 
is harder still to unite technical and managerial know- 
hovv mder the same roof. For tasks which demand 
initiative, comprehension and competence, we must 
have the best men. from wherever we can and what¬ 
ever be their background—^rvhclher they arc in the 
public or in the private sector. 

Indashial Rebtions 

'pieie is scope for the improvement of communi¬ 
cation between management and workers m public 



enterprises. I do not think that it is enougli to give 
workers representation merely on the hoards of 
management. We need to involve them more intima¬ 
tely in the problems of the enterprises at variou.s 
levels. 

We constantly hear of the need to check the coa- 
centration of economic power in the hands of a few 
in the private sector. 1 believe that by tar the most 
effective means of checking these trends is to en¬ 
large the role of the public sector and to upgrade its 
efficiency. The formidable managerial problems of 
the public sector need immediate attention. But the 
acceptance of a greater measure of discipline and de¬ 
dication on the part of labour in public enterprises 
is also an essential element in our strategy to make 
the public sector the pace-setter in our economy. 

Pricing Policy 

Eflacient management and evolution of a rational 
pricing policy for public sector enterprises, whether 
under the State or the Centre, should be an important 
element in our programme for the mobilisation of 

resources-Apart from improvement in the day-to- 

day management and fuller utilization of the potential 
already built up, there is clear need to ensure that we 
secure a reasonable return on, investments already 
made through appropiate revision of irrigation rates 
and power tariff. It is only by improving the rate of 
return on the investments already made that 
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we can gcucralc suaicicnl resources to main¬ 
tain even a minimum tempo of development in 
the years i.iaf lie ahead. 


Subsidies 

As far as possible they (Public sector undertakincs) 
should certainly live upon their own earnings Itut 
earnings cannot be the most important thing. Other¬ 
wise whole areas of production would be neglected 
Many of the things whieh have been produced in the 
public sector are essential to the building of an in¬ 
frastructure which will then provide oppoi tiinitics 

even to the private sector. It i.s not only Hie 

public sector which has been getting subsidies. We 
are giving mceiilivcs practically to cveiy area of piivatc 
enterprise. Ee]iially that should stop too. So. all this 
is part of a much bigger question. You simply cannot 
separate one area from the overall situation. 


Bank Nationalisation 

An institution, such as the banking system, which 
touches and should touch—the lives of milliems, has 
necessarily to be inspired by a larger social purpose 
and has to subserve national priorities and objectives. . 
Certainly, public ownership of the major banks will 
help to eliminate the use of bank credit for specula¬ 
tive and unproductive purpose. Wliat is sought to be 
achieved through the decision to nationali.se the major 
banks is to accelerate the achievement of our objec¬ 
tives—the purpose of expanding hank credit to priority 
areas which have hitherto been somewhat neglected 
such as (I) the removal of control by a few. (2) 
provision of adequate credit for agriculture, small m- 
dutsr and exports: (?>) the giving of a professional 
bent to bank management; (4) th? encouragement of 
new classes of entrepreneurs; (.‘i) the provision of 
adequate training as well as reasonable terms of sciv cc 
for bank staff still remains and will call for continuous 
efforts over a lone lime. 
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- %EIL BE DOUBLING PRODUCT ION OF OUR \ 
CHEMICALS WITHIN THE NEXT FOUR YEARS. 


f'WoULD YOU TAKE THAT' 
WITH A PINCH OF SALT ? 


Wc couldn’t really blame you 
for beinR sceptical, unless we 
can show you some concrete 
facts. But our performance in 
the past, is a convincing enough 
reason to believe in our future. 

In the last live years, our 
production junipcd from 37,419 
tonnes ro 70,222 tonnes—about 
90%! Sales rose 2S0%. And in 
three years, exports increased 
I 2 i times' 

Our capacity utilisation 
records have been extremely 
encouraging, due to our 
constant checks 10 prevent 
bottlcnceks in tiie production 
line, and also through improved 
processes. In fact, some of our 
units opciate at over ij times 
the rated capacity! 

Now, wc will be e.xpanding 
plant capacities, for instance, 
.our .^niliac plant will go up 
from 6,ocoTI’A to i.^iCOoTl'A, 
Preduetton ol Nitrobenzene, 
NitrotoUiene and .Acetanilule 
will douMe. Vi'c’il be .''dditig a 
16,500 7 P.\ t'eiiLcnti.'Ued 
Nitric Acid plant. And a 
40,00'i 'I I’A I'hc'iiol plant is 
also on inir top priiuity list 

We're also considering ad.ding 
other new prctlucts to out¬ 
range--like r>l.-.Vietliioiuiie, 
a poultry feed additive; 
Ammonium Nitrate for Anlo 
explosives. Methane gas to 
replace Naphtha; Butene Diol 
and Cyclohcxylaminc and a 
whole lot more. 


We expect exports to increM* 
as well. Our chemicals have 



aheady gained a reputation for 
quality in several countries r 

abroad. We e.xport to the • 

I'.S A., .Japan, West Germany, 
Belgium, South Past Asia and 
the I'ar Bast. Earning the 
country valuable foreign 
exchange. And incidentally, 
earning us the prestigious 
GIIEMKXCH, award, for 
three consecutive years. 

Rut export isn’t the prfority.’ 

'1 he minority ol our chemicals ' 
fill urgent needs at home. ,, 

Right now, we have 13 highly 
sophisticated plants on stream 
and a range ol over 20 vital 
chemical intermediates. 

I-'or industries as crucial as | 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
rubber chemicals, synthetic ■ , 
resins, laminates, dyes and dye 
intermediates and pesticides. 

All vital for the development of - 
the country. ^ 

I 
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Role of the Public and Private Sectors in 
Developing the National Economy 

:K. N. Modi* 


ir lids been b-’uiul i!ccc.ss;ii'\ b\ inn',' ‘.l.'-.Lk'nii!:' 
L'oiintrics to set nii suite ciUeii iiv.-. le. biin;’ 
tboul rapid economic growili. In a “nn.sc'.l' cc"” nn, 
ideally, both the private and public scctoi, slu.uki toi- 
tify one another and opciale as i;,(.er:'l pails ol one am! 
the same organism to optimise eio'.'ih > iie sure latei 
/eiuioi) of an active kind lias beeonie a eardmal famine 
i)t the Indian eeonomj since the mid IdfiU's. I Ik 
government committed itself to the philosupln oi 
Icvelopnunt planning and target-oriented grov-t'' witl. 
egard to indusiriahsulion and social wellaie 1 he 
lasic feature of this guided mdusliiahsat em is Hie 
■volution of the mixed eeonomv with eontiol and 
lommand in the hands of the slate, llieie are two 
dimensions of this jcaliire ; (a) the creativm ol piibh. 
sector in the iiulii.stiial infrastiucture and (b) the 
deliberate diiection of economy and puvniclHni plan¬ 
ning for long term development. 

1 he public sector came into being with the adoption o! 
he Industrial Policy Resolution m lOdS, which wa^ 
.•abscc|ucntly followed by the Industries (rwelopiiMii 
and Regulation) Act of ly.'i]. 1 liib demarcated I!k 

cspcctivc spheres for publlic and private sectors. Ihe 
nduslrial Policy Resolution of J956 cla.ssihed indust¬ 
ries into ihtcc clear catcgoiics, namely, ii) iiulustiKs, 
for which the slate will be responsible foi establidi 
nent of all new units with monopoly in railways and 
air transport, arms and aninnmilion and a'.oinie eiicies 
iii)induM'-ics, which will be progressively slate-owned 
and in wh.ch the stale will genciallv take the iiiitialiie 
n establishing new undertakings Piivate sector enter¬ 
prise will, however, have oppoitiinity lo develop rii 
tins field; and fiii) remaining indiidries, whose -Jmelop- 
nent will be left to the initiative and enterprise ol ilie 
private sector, thougli the slate could start any indus¬ 
try even in this category. 

1970—Watcr-Shvd I'car 

With the commencement of the planning cia in 
1952 and the acceptance of socialism, the attention 
paid to these two sectors gradually became unequal 
The lirvt Five Year Plan was merely a iMlIeelion ol 
individual projects. The Second Plan based its in' cst- 
ment strategy on deiclonmcnt of a leading sector emn 
prising heavy industrial complex with its industrial 
linkages stimulating growth in complimentarv acti'i- 
tics. The public sector was assigned a key role in Iniba's 
development programmes. The setting up of heavy and 
basic public sector industries with long gestation peri¬ 
ods involved heavy investm-'ni and defied linancin.' 

•PiesiUent, Fedci-ation of Indian fharnbers of (oiniiiciuA 

Industry. 


I’hcrc w'.re v-oivsidcrable 'liortfalls in the aeliicvcment 
v'f targets .iiinng tins pi.in, Se\eral eoniiadietions and 
tiisloi tions liad in l.iel .nu rcv'd. I lioin'h a cois' ol 
eapil.'il I'.ootli. rndns lies had bei.ii built, I'art of the 
c 'paeity no eualed had. Ivmded to lemain unutilised 
lor luck ol demand SubNcquent exi'eiienc' has ^hown, 
that the i .ipil.i! gooiK '-■jtloi u,iih all its potential of 
cnehne development h.id failed to reach ih.: .stage, of 
sell-sustaining growtl; miJm- owneislnp mid manage- 
meni ol public see oi. In fact. 197il was the very year 
visualised as a watei shed year in India's economic 
growth. Around early seventies it was anlieipaled that 
a great hump period ol Intlia's iiKlustnalisation would 
more or less be over and massive invvstmeni-, in heavy 
iiuliisiry begun in T-b'vb, would by their Mart yielding 
rich dividends m the form of l.iruc siirpluse’s by the 
public sv'ctor undvil.ikings, 1 his has not happened be¬ 
cause tile working, of the public sector undertakings 
lesuliv d 111 recurring losses. The progress achieved dur¬ 
ing the Ihiid Plan was even more uneven and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

.Sinci' past mveslmeni did not yield anv resouiees 
and non-iievelopnienla'r expcndiluic of the (iovern- 
met began to rise, the resources for planned iiive.st- 
nient begin to Iv raised through additional taxation 
A Iramlei ul lesoiiiees. thus Iviok place from the pri¬ 
vate sector lo file public sector, as a result of which, 
the .saving and iineslmcnt capability of (lie private 
.seetoi was severely eroded. Because of links in indus¬ 
try, the entire eeonomv was alTeetcd. 1 hus. the 1 hir i 
Plan paved the wav for a lopsided dev. lopment of the 
public and private sectors in the industrial set-up. 

The growing importanee of (lie public sector can be 
gauged by their share in the .successive national plan 
oullavs: 

Stiare in llic plan outlay 
Private Secto. 

Percent.ig 
sl.U 
-15. g 
■tl 4 
t‘>.7 
14 0 
t.f .11 


Alter the mid 1960 s the Ciovernmeiu's I’olicies 
visibly iiardened towards private sector mduslries and 
this w'iis relleetcd in the appoinljiienl of Committees 


Plan 

,• Sector 


-rrenfage 

1 

4U. 1 

II 

Ml 1 

III 

5S.() 

IV 

tM). 1 

V 

6() 0 

VI 

57 o'J 
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to .study monopolies in industry, licensing .system etc. 
As a result of the recomnicn’dation.s of the Maha- 
lanobis Committee, MRIi* Commission and Hazari 
and Dut| committee Reports, we have today, numerous 
Acts and Amendments which control each and every 
activity of the private iiidnsirial sector. Controls and 
restrictions imposed by the Government witji utter 
disregard to their snowball effects have come to be 
accepted by the private sector as a way of life. Price 
and distribution contrtffs have thus become the major 
cause of perpetual shortage. 

To a greater extent, the deelaiation of industrial 
growth in the recent years can be attributed to Oovern- 
mem’s decisions made in the past. It it no wonder that 
the industrial sector which recorded rapid and almost 
continuous growth rate at 8% per annum during the 
first 14 years of the plan period, thereafter grew at a 
very uneven and sluggish rale. In the 197()s the growth 
has been a mere 4% against the target of 10%, the 
last year. 1979-80, recording a dismal - 1.5^. An 
industrial growth rate of ai least 10% has to be achicvit 
this year for put ling the economy on the road to reco¬ 
very. 

Acquisition of Private Sector Industries 

In the late I060s and early 1970s, expansion of 
public sector took place ihroiigh aetiuiring industries 
from the private sector. Thus, coal mining, insurance, 
a part off textile mills and substantial chunk of the 
banking sector passed into Government's hands. These 
industries were expected to significantly improve after 
nationalisation. But unfortunately this has not hap¬ 
pened. 1 he coal industry even after a total investment 
of Rs. 1.120 erores and three revision in the price of 
coal has continued to make losses year after year. 

I he banking sector is riddled with strikes while lab¬ 
our problems continue to affect the textile mills. 

I he performance of the public sector units 
liilhcrto has, thus, .cast doubt about their ability to 
liillil all expeeialions. Instead of being a source of 
liiuinee to the national exeliequcr, they have become a 
financial drug. 


Tv a yji’Liwr e\(cni, the ilecelei atn>n of indits:- 
iiiil yrowlli in the recent year can he, attrihiited 
to Government's deeishms made in the past. 


Prof. Seigci [yirlpanov of the Univcrsitv of 
Leningrad points out that, “only when the public sec¬ 
tor operates ellieieinly and p/rofitably, and makes a 
decisive contribution lo the domestic accumulation of 
limd lines it show its advantage over the piivatc 
capitalist sector and ensure the iulfihncnt of the 
cardinal tasks of Indian development”. To say the 
least, the public sector has neither been efficient nor 
profitable. 

Ri.se in Loss-making Enterprises 

Although public sector inidei takings under Central 
Government grew from 73 in 19bS-69 to 159 in 
1978-79. the nnniber of loss making cnlerprises also 
rose Ironi ^2 to 69 in the same iieriod. and corres- 
pon-lingiy the quantum of losses increased from Rs. 94.2 
croics in 1968-69 to 516.71 crorcs in 1978-79. T'he 


Minister of State for Finance recently stated that as 
many as 69 public sclcor undertakings have incurred 
a net loss of Rs. 236.56 crorcs (after tax) in the 
first quarter (April-Junc) of the year 1980. The 
highest loss of Rs. 40.32 erores was incurred by Coal 
India Limited and its subsidiaries followed by the 
Steel Authority of India Limited with a staggering 
figure of Rs. 38.19 erores. The list includes 16 public 
sector enterprises which made net profit in 1979-80. 


An Uiilstriid growth rate of at least ten per 
cent Ms to he achieved this year for putting (he 
economy on the road to recovery. 


Any discussion on the profit making aspect of public 
units brings fortii rclaliation by the supporters of State 
enterprises. They point out that the efficiency of public 
enterprises lies in their ability to eopc successfully with 
their social objectives. Phis approach has be¬ 
come a fetish. Apart I'lom dealing with ex¬ 
tremely vague and almost immeasurable social 
benefits, the advocates of this “broad” interpretation 
of public sector efficiency try to conceal their helpless¬ 
ness and inactivity. In other words, they try to justify 
the losses even if they were caused by unjustifiable 
causes. It is absolutely clear that unless the public 
enterprises make a profit, it will not be possible to 
provide a base for further investment and perform the 
functions assigned to it. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
for them to earn a rate of return of at least 12 per cent 
to make them viable. The public sector is, after all not 
in business only for fun. 

Main C'auses of Low Profitability 

One of the main causes for the low profitability of 
public sector enterprises is poor capacity utilisation. 
Production capacity is not being put to full use because 
of improper use of equipment, poor organisation of 
supply and sale, limited demand due to their poor 
quality of products. There has been a decline, espe¬ 
cially in rcspvict of units in the range of over 75 per 
cent capacity utilisation In the year 1978-79 as com¬ 
pared to the previous two years. In 1976-77, the 
percentage of units with capacity utilisation 75% was 
65%. 55% in 1977-78 and 47% in 1978-79. Another 
reason has been the enormous accumulation of invento¬ 
ries by these enterprises—mostly reserves of unrealised 
products and working capital. Inadequate availability 
of skilled technical personnel and employment of un¬ 
necessary labour to reduce unemployment leading to 
staggering of labour discipline has hampered the 
public sector in fulfilling its role in market regulation, 
development of ancillaries and transfer of technology 
and management expertise to small units. 

Unpioductive ex^ienditure of the public sector en¬ 
terprises has risen enormously over the years. An 
element of cost consciousness must be introduced in 
the management of public sector enterprises. Grea¬ 
ter stress on professionalism, better utilisation of re¬ 
sources and protlucfivity of men and material, im¬ 
proved financial and material management and an 
effort lo reduce inventory level would all greatly help 
in improving the performance of the public sector. 
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Most of all, a certain degree of autonomy is need 
ed which would ensure lor the enterprise the neces¬ 
sary flexibility and freedom of action in currying nut 
their production and financial assignments. 

The private sector, submerged as it is, in numerous 
controls and restrictions has proved itself cred.tnlile. 
While the public sector in 1977-78 made a Kiss of 
Rs. 91 crores on investment of Rs. 11,400 crorcs, the 
1720 medium and large limited companies are esti¬ 
mated to have made an after-tax prolit of Rs, 381.3() 
crores on the total capital employed of Rs. 13,043.79 
crorc. If due appreciation is given to the fact th.it the 
private sector has a complementary and not siih-st fn- 
tive role to play in industrial growth then, it is neces¬ 
sary for the government to create a conducive environ¬ 
ment for its meaningful contribution. Unless support 
measures are devised to encourage investment and 
monetary policy is modified, private sectc'r cannot 
do much to expand its investment. 

Fruitful Interaction 

A mixed economy offers immense scope for Irmt- 
ful interaction between the public and private sectors. 
For example, management cadre of the priwite sector 
is well known for its business efficiency and can be 
used by the public sector to improve production, 


sales and profit To introduce an element of competi¬ 
tion, areas now reserved cxclus.vciy lor the puldit 
sector units can be thrown open increasingly to pri¬ 
vate units. This would, no doubt, work vetv well in 
industries where the public .sector units arc not up to 
the mark, for example, |xrwcr. Public sector cntcr- 
pri'-cs can be allowed to be managed by piivate sec¬ 
tor films on a contruci basis. Thus, dcmocratisalimi 
of managcmeiii of publ'c enterprises will be in public 
interest. The decision to issue si'mc share of public 
units to the general public will, apart from ensur ng 
vigilance by shaic-holdcrs, incivan' accountability of 
these enterprises. 

The puvale sector has an important and healthy 
role l(' play in preserving the base of a dcmoca'ic 
society. Variety, diversity, spontaneity and competition 
.nil go to make a society rich. The success of demo¬ 
cracy depends on the cffeclivc role played bv its \a '- 
ous constituent groups. There must be division and 
not centralisation of authority, a variety and not an- 
an mitv of opinion in economic, social political and 
administiativ'e functions. For the perpetuation of 
democracy there is need for both the public and the 
private sectors to und'crstand and accept each o'hci's 
role. Onlv then will the country succeed in achiev¬ 
ing rapid induslriul prosperity. " 1 


Power From Earth’s Inter or 

Khabibulla Amirkhanov”’ 


THE amount of heal contained in the lO-kilomctrc 
layer of the Earth's crust is .several thousand times 
greater than the prospective resources of all fuel 
deposits discovered so far. In addition, geothermal 
energy has some advantages over traditional energy 
sources : it is ecologically clean and, most important, 
practically inexhaustible. 

The use of the heat of the Earth’s interior for energv'- 
producing purposes has already started. More than 1.5 
million kilowatts Is the present installed capacity of 
geothermal power stations operating in the world. One 
of them, the Pauzhetka, has been in service for more 
than ten years now in Kamchatka. 

On a wider scale the heat of the Earth’s interior is 
used for industrial and agricultural needs, and for 
heating cities. 

In some towns of Daghestan thermal waters are irscd 
for winter heating. The heat from underground “boiler 
houses” is used by every eighth inhabitant of Makha- 
chakala fcapital of Daghestan) and every second in 
Izberbash and Kizlyar. In our republic, thermal wafers 
meet the reauireraenfs of more than a hundred enter¬ 
prises. greenhouses and other installations. What is 
more, a unit of heal from the underground “boiler 
houses” is one-fifth to onc-fenth as costly as that obtain¬ 
ed at a thermal power station. Our autonomous republic 
has large deposits of thermal waters. We have 
knowledge of their depth of occurrence, temperature 
and mineral content. This information helps siihstantial- 

• Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
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ly the stair of the dcpiirtmcnt concerned with the 
utilisation of the Earth’s heal, which has been func¬ 
tioning in Daghc.stan for 15 ycarsi now. Similar depart¬ 
ments are set up in the union republics of Transcaucasia, 
Kazakhistan. the Chcchcn-Tngush area, and the Stav¬ 
ropol territory. 

Daghestan has been found to contain a number of 
areas with particularly large reserves of thermal waters. 
For example, not far from the village of Tarumovka. 
a well has been bored which produces 12.000 tons of 
steam and brine a clay. At the mouth of the well the 
steam temperature is some 240 degrees Centigrade. It 
is planned to build a geothermal power station there, 
and also a factory to extract from the brine valuable 
elements, cesum, nihidium. boron, iodiuin and others. 

In the Daghestan branch of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences an Institute of Ceothermal Studies the first 
one in the world, has been set up. This institution works 
on solving comprehensively the problems connected 
with the use of heat from the Earth’s inferior. 

Some 50 large deposits of thermal waters have been 
discovered in the Soviet Union, But the number of 
areas where the inexhaustible heat of the hot and dry 
interior ean he used is even greater. But thermal wafers 
arc mineralised, which makes their u.sc difficult. By 
iniccting pure and salt-free water into the hot drv’ 
interior, we obtain if. after natural heating, in practi¬ 
cally the same chemical state. 

Scientists of our branch of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences have developed several methods of creating 
artificial fissures in the hot inferior where water is in¬ 
fected. Work in this direction is continued by specialists 
of the newly cstahlished Tnstitirtc. 
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BEL..* In 25 years 
vertically integrated 
from base materials to 
versatile electronic systems 


Materials Devices Modules 
Equipment Systems 

About 25 years ago, the electronics 
revolution had just begun Bharat 
Electronics Limited played its modest part 
in this revolution vvilh tlie prorluction of 
just two Items The design was foreign, the 
components were imported, put together, 
assembled, tested and de> verod tn BfL's 
hrsf customer 

In 25 yems. the demands of iridustiy and 
the requirements of national security have 
led to the development of ever more 
complex systems composed of different 
equipment performing diverse functions 
configured into commote systems to serve 
national needs 

tn these 25 momentous years from its 
modest beg nnings, DLL has grown into e 
giant national enterprise menufacturing 
350 different products to serve the diverse 
needs of such national cystomu'S as the 
Defence Forco'i Police. All India Radio 
Ooordarsh.ir. Railways end Civil Aviation 
Today BFL is salLreliant tn design 
capability A maionty of BEL'e products 
are the result of its own Design £t 
Development 

The story of this transformation at BEL Is 
the story of the build-up of three tiers of 
vertical Integration In the first tier. BEL 
transforms raw materials into peris — a 
crucial step that distinguishes a setf-rdiant 
industry from a dependant one In the 
second tier. BEL's different Divisions 
integrate parts into functional modules and 
roliablo equipment In the third transform 
making up the last tier. BEL configures 
differoni Items of equipment into complete 
systems to serve the needs of a variety of 
customers, both m India and abroad. 



Bharat Electronics Limited 


(A GoverrmMMU ot India Enterprlsa) 

BMigalor. * Ghaziabad • Puna 


R(SiM*t«d Otflea 

29/4 Ft«c* CoufU Road 
Bangilof* G60001 
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Industrial Relations in Public Sector 


G. Ramaonjamo,. 


IN its estimates of financial resources for the Sixth 
Plan a^egating to Rs. 90,000 crore, the Planning 
Commission has taken 11,007 crore as the contribu¬ 
tion of public sector enterprises. At the same time 
para 16 of the Sixth Five Year Plan Frame admits 
that : 

“a large number of Central and State Public Sec¬ 
tor Enterprises are not yielding the returns 
which could be normally expected fiom 
them. Deficiencies in iManagement, as well 
as lack of ajqjropriatc pricing policies arc 
responsible for this outcome. Major Cen¬ 
tral Public enterprises, including railways, 
steel and coal will have to generate much 
larger interniT resources than they have 
done in the past.” 

If the public enterprises must be enabled to fulfil the 
great exprotations and contribute more than Rs. 11,000 
crore to the plan resources, it is not enougli if 
deficiencies in management and lack of appropriate 
price policies are set right, but there must al.so 
be full utilisation o^iastalled capacity in all pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings. They must also be as¬ 
sured of harmniou£ industrial relations. I propose to 
deal in this article wjth only the industrial relations 
factor in public Iseclor undertakings. 

Ix>wer Man-Days Lost 

The year 1979 witnessed a record number ot man- 
days lost on account of industrial relations conflicts 
in the country. Out of the total number of man-days 
lost, the loss in the private sector was 304,40,000 days 
while in the public sector it was only 66,60,000 days. 
That is, it was a loss 4,281 man-days for 1,000 em¬ 
ployed in the private sector, it was only a loss of 441 
man-days for 1,000 employees in the public sector. 
That is to say the number erf man-days l(»t in the pub¬ 
lic sector was acmally one-tenth of the man-days lost 
in the private swtor.' We can take pride in the fact 
that the nu^tbeir of mM-^ys lost in the public sector 
was thus relatively Tower than in the private sector. 
But then we should not ignore another indicator in 
this regard, viz., that whfle the number of man-days 
lost in die public sector in 1978 wos 43,50,000 onlv, 
it Eas gone up to 66,60,000 in 1979, i.e., by more 
fhan 50 per cent. It is imperative that we must not 
only arrest this trend of increasing number of man- 
days lost, in all indstries generally, more particular¬ 
ly in the ttablic sector, but also bring it down substan¬ 
tially. All the more so as the net result of that contribu¬ 
tion by the public sector by way of net surpluses is only 

Oeneial Secretary, Indian National Trade Union Congress 
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marginal. This Indicates that there is need for an 
in-depth study into all aspects of the working of the 
public sector, so that the public sector’s contribution 
too in the industrial development of the country be¬ 
comes substantial. 

In' this context, the setting up of a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Mohamed Fazal, a member 
of the Planning Commission, to go into the working 
of the Public Sector Undertakings, unit by Unit, is a 
timely step in the right direction. The Committee, 
however, could be more effective if a labour repre¬ 
sentative also is associated with it in its studies as 
that could bring forth any industrial relations problem 
that might have contributed to the poor results in, any 
public sector undertaking. It might also mdicate the 
possible lines on which the performance of the Under¬ 
taking could be improved through improved industrial 
relations. 


In 1979, the man-days lost in thfi public sector 
were one tenth of those lost in private sector. 


Further a mere fall in the number of man-days lost 
cannot be taken as reflecting ideal industrial relations. 
In spite of the fall in the number of man-days lost 
there mi^t still be a cold war between the parties. 
In other words, man-days lost might be less, but still 
harmonious industrial relations might be absent and 
there may not be enthusiastic cooperation between 
labour ami management; and this, in turn, will affect 
the performance of the Undertakings. It should, 
therefore, be our endeavour not merely be bring down 
the number of man-days lost, but also to improve the 
quality of industrial relations. 


Need for a New Culture 

The culture of industrial relations in our country 
is based on ‘conflict of interests’ and consequently ‘con¬ 
frontation’ between labour and capital becomes in¬ 
evitable. Even the existing law on the subject is 
based on the ‘conflict of interests’. Wa have found 
that Ais has not helped either to improve the 
quality of industrial relations or to enthuse the wor¬ 
kers to cooperate with the management to put in their 
best for raaximisipg prqductivi^. There is, therefore, 
need for a radical change in the very basis of our 
industrial relations from the cutture of ‘conflict of 
interests* and consequent '^mfrontation* to a new 
culture of ‘community of interests’ and ‘cooperation*. 
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To me, it appettrs that the culture of ‘community 
of interests’ is more natural and consistent with the 
realities than the outmoded culture of ‘conflict of 
interests’. In the prosperity of the Undertaking lies 
the “community of interests” of both labour and 
capital. If the industry docs not prosper, neitliei 
capital nor labour can be happy. Therefore, the 
prosperity of the industry or the undertaking should 
oe the common objective of both labour and capital. 
Once this ‘community of interests’ is accepted, co¬ 
operation between labour and management follows as 
.1 logical consequence. 

The absence of 'conflict of interests’ and the pro¬ 
nounced presence of ‘community of interests’ are 
more manifest in the public sector: for here you do 
not have the tradition^ capitalist who wants to run 
an industry for his private profits, thereby coming 
in conflict with the aspirations of labour. Public 
sector should, therefore, jpve a lead for the transfor¬ 
mation of the culture of ‘conflict of interests’ into a 
new culture of ‘community of interests’. 

With the acceptance of labour’s right to participate 
in the management of industries, the new culture of 
‘community of interests’ becomes natural in industrial 
relations. There have been frequent appeals by our 
leaders for a moratorium on strikes in the interests 
of the nation. But it has been' our experience that 
such appeals have not received a fa’ curable response. 
The reasons are not far to seek. 

Alternative to Strikes 

It must be remembered that normally labour will 
not resort to strike with a light heart. If it is presen¬ 
ted with an effective alternative to strikes, responsi¬ 
ble labour will naturralJy prefer that alter¬ 
native. At present, the alternative to strikes is 
only adjudication. Adjudication remains long .since 
condemned as time-consuming and frustrating. Labour 
by and large has, therefore, rejected this alternative. 
The other altejTiatives resorted to by labour in the 
name of ‘direct action*, such as go-slow, work-to-rule. 
and sometimes even gheraos, arc even more undesi¬ 
rable. It should, therefore, be our endeavour to 
provide labour with an acceptable alternative, and 
that acceptable alternative lies in the ‘vohmtarv arbi- 
tmtinn*. 


In industrial relations, conjlict of interests should 
yield place to conimunilv of intere\ts. 


Strikes, lock-outs, work-to-rule, pn-slow and ghe- 
ros can never go with participative nianageraent, 
whereas voluntaiy arbitration will fit in with the 
scheme of participative management’. Indeed, ‘vo¬ 
luntary arbitration should be an extension of the 
‘collective bargaining process’ itself and arbitration 
must ensure a fair, final and prompt settlement ' of 
disputes. There should be no annetil .against the 
awards of arbitrators and this might mean amending 
the law. for it has been held bv the Snoreme Court 
that an arbitrator’s award is not different from that 
of an ndiudicator. Tf that position were to continue. 
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then arbitration will lose all its charm. Tte award 
of an arbitrator should be made final and binding on 
the parties and if should not, therefore, be on par 
with the award of an adjudicator which is subject to 
writs and appeals. 

Voluntary arbitration should be accepted as the 
alternative to strikes. 


Generally, employers arc hesitant to accept arbitra¬ 
tion voluntarily. Here again, the public sector must 
lead the way by malung it the normal rule that all 
differences between labour and management which 
cannot be resolved by collective bargaining shall be 
settled by voluntary arbitration. In order to have a 
balanced award through the process of arbitration, it 
is desirable to have a 'Board of Arbitration’ consisting 
of one representative of the employees and one of the 
management. II'the members are unable to give a 
unaninous award, then the Umpire appointed by 
them shall decide the question and his decision shall 
be final and billing on the parties. Already we have 
a similar system'^ arbltratioii under the Joint Con- 
sulfative Machinery for the Government employees 
and this system has been working well. 

BatiptiniBe Conncil 

Successful collective bargaining presupposes the 
existence of a competent bargaining agent. In the 
context of raultipDdty of unicms, it has been some¬ 
what difficult to choose a sin^e bargaining agent. In 
fact, we have been stuck for too long with the 
controversy over the manner of choosing the bargain¬ 
ing agent. Between the traditional demand for ‘veri¬ 
fied'membership’ and the untried demand for ‘secret 
ballot’ as the means of choosing the bargaining agent, 
ii better course appears to be membership verification 
through the ‘check-ofiT system. .Anv union which has 
a substantial niembersbip as revealed through ‘check¬ 
off sv*tcm’ can be made the “sole bargaining agent”. 
But, if, in certain circumstances, it is found that a 
single bargaining agent will not he able to deliver 
goods, then a ‘bargaining council’ of trade unions en¬ 
joying above a particular percentage of membership 
as revealed fhrough the ‘check-off system’ mav be set 
up. 

But it is not merely the numerical strength that 
should be taken as the basis for such recognition. All 
unions which accept the new culture of ‘community 
of interests’ and ‘cooperatlofi’ should alone be entitled 
to participate in the trial of strength through ‘check¬ 
off s'vstem’, as we wTF then be assured of quality- 
based strength, which is very necessary. 

It is oftdi said that the public sector should func¬ 
tion as an ideal employer. T agree. But it will be 
impossible to have an ideal emnloyer hi the absence 
of an ideal union. In order, therefore, to make the 
miblic sector management ftinction ai ah Ideal em¬ 
ployer. it is also necessary to improve the qutH^of 
our trade unions, and towards this end there is iroed 
for some quallty-conbrol of trade nnions. 

Revamp Butemi of PnUlc IMerpiisei 

t^ollective hareaininc to succeed must be cStrM.ou 
in good fhith by both ^e patil^, Generally maea- 
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gemeats of public sector undertakings plead helpless¬ 
ness in comuig to a settlement because of a conside¬ 
rable degree of back-seat driving. Sunictiiues, they 
are being put in a straight jacket by the ‘Bureau of 
Public ^terprises’ with very little scope for bargain¬ 
ing. I quite see the need for a machinery like the 
'Bureau of Pbblic Enterprises’ to co-ordinate the 
policies of public sector manugenienl, and, as far ns 
nossible introduce a degree of uniformity m standards 
by giving them proper advice and guidance on all 
aspects of the working of the public sector under¬ 
takings. But such advice and guidance cannot be 
given by bureaucrats in the Finance Ministry. The 
‘Bureau of Public Enterprises’ itself should be revam¬ 
ped and manned by experts in the different disci¬ 
plines, such as materials management, production 
management, marketing management, financial mana¬ 
gement and personnel management. Such a re-organised 
‘Bureau of Public Enterprises’ will be better equipped 
to advise the public sector from *which so much is 
expected. 

lluMmise Management 

The public sector should not deteriorate into a 
bureaucratic sector, more so in the field of industrial 
relations. Therefore, there is need for humani¬ 


sing the management machinery to enable 
the management to evoke « more favourable response 
from the workmen and get their maximum co-opera¬ 
tion. Those in charge ot public sector managements 
must develop qualities of leadership and must ftinc- 
tion as the leader of a team so that they command the 
respect, Section, confidence and cooperation of the 
workers whom they arc called upon to lead. 


The Bureau vf Public Enterprises should be revam¬ 
ped and metnbered by experts in dijjerent disciplines. 


The middle-management personnel nlso require a 
degree of protection from their superiors. Otherwise, 
they will also turn out to be mere “yes-men”, and 
that may not conduce to improve either the efficiency 
or facilitate the introduction of innovative manage¬ 
ment practices. 

In short, the public sector must provide the leader¬ 
ship and function as the vanguard of a new industrial 
relations culture in the country. At the same time, 
the trade unions operating in' the public sector also 
should change their attitudes and approach, moder¬ 
nise themselves and imbibe the new culture and 
regulate their conduct voluntarily to meet the grow¬ 
ing demands of the natiorr. □ 


GACL 

Manufacturers of 

.CAUSTIC SODA LYE 
48-50% (Rayon Grade) 

.LIQUID CHLORINE 

Supplied in GACL returnable toniiers 
of 900 kg. and 1000 kg., and cylinders 
of 100 kg. capacity. 

.COMMERCIAL HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID 30-32% 

.BLEACH LIQUOR 

We can meet your actual requirements— 
small or bulk, casual or regular. 


AND NOW 

implementing our expansion of existing 
production capacity of Caustic Soda 
from 37425 tonnes to 70425 tonnes per 
year and also shortly entering the field 
of indigenous manufacture of SODIUM 
CYANIDE, 2000 tonnes per year, for 
the first time in India. Also embarking 
upon manufacture of 16,500 tonnes of 
CHLOROMETHANES 

GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Plant : P.O. Petrochemicals, Dist; Baroda 391 346 
Phone : 7682, 7701, 7780 Gram ; GALWORKS 

Regd. Office : ‘YASHKAMAL’ ,S8yajiganj, 

Baroda 390 005 

Phone : 66611/2/3 Telex : 0175-216 
Gram : OALCHE 
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P- 

^ 25 years of Devoted Service to Small Industries 


NSIC SERVE SMALL INDUSTRY 


-by giving indigenous and imported machinery on easy hire-purchase 
or rental term upto the value of Rs. 10 lakhs. 


-by assisting in securing Govt, orders under its Central Govt. Store 
Purchase Programme. 


-by giving practical training to the technicians in various trades at its 
Prototype Development & Training Centres. 

by helping create market for the product of small industries in foreign 
countries. 


-by supplying non-ferrous raw materials and the latest machine tools 
to small scale industries. 


-NSIC supply machinery to developing countries on turnkey basis. 

- NSIC has undertaken the production of NUTAN STOVE in the small 
scale sector. 


THE NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 
Industrial Estate Okhla, New Delhi-110 020. 
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Development of Backward Areas : 
Role of 

Public Sector Industries 

B. Sivaroman’" 


UNDER the Industrial Policy Resolution, various 
sectors of industries have been reserved for the public 
sector. Particularly basic industries like steel, coal, 
certain chemicals and so on have been reserved for 
the public sector. The state has also participated in a 
big way in exploitation of raw materials for indus- 
triw such as cement production and paper prockiction 
in order to make up the lack of private enterprise in 
these sectors over some time. As a definite policy, the 
state has dispersed the location of the public sector 
plants, of course taking into consideration the eco¬ 
nomic location. As a result, a large number of public 
sector industries have come up in what may be called 
fundamentally backward areas like the tribal .areas, 
drou^t prone areas and hill areas. Whilst dispersal 
of pubhc sector industries has been a definile policy, 
there has not been a clear policy as to how to make 
the public sector factories the nuclei for development 
of the backward areas. 

The ordinary man in tlic street expects that by the 
location of a public sector plant in his district or in 
his State somehow people of the State and the area 
around about the locadon will benefit. Experience over 
the last three decides has shown conclusively that 
merely expecting a factory location would somchov 
develop the area or improve the economy of the rest 
of the State is not cnougli. There has to be a cons- 
cious policy to see that the public sector industries 
tnlfff prominent part in developing the hinterland and 
there has to be a parallel policy in the various 
States to prepare the infrastructure and the ground for 
enabling their public to fake benefit out of the loca¬ 
tion. When the Rourkcla Steel Plant was conceived 
and started in 1951, 35,000 acres of land was acquir¬ 
ed thou^ the factory and the townships would not 
have required even half that area. The general mana¬ 
ger of the plant at the initiation, Shri S. N. Majumdar, 
took the view that the rest of the area was necessary 
for developing vegetable garden, horticulture, animal 
husbandary and so on for meeting the requirements 
of the p<^lation which was expected to grow round 
the steel pbnt. The Government of Orissa agreed to 
the acQui^tic^ and expected that in duo course the 
initial vision of the general manager would be trans¬ 
ited into retdity. Long years after, we see that the 
land which is not used by the factory is still lying 

*~*15wiEihan. on die' Devdopmfhtof 

flackwifit Awn. 


without any benefit lo the displaced population of the 
locality. In our country, visions are ephemeral and 
there is generally no institutional commitment to 
follow best of visions in the interest of the nation. 


Japanese Example 

What are the benefits that can accrue to the people 
of an area by the locatiofi of a massive public sec¬ 
tor factory in their midst ? A look at the Japanese 
experience would be extremely paying. In Japan, a 
major industry tries to estimate at the beginning itself 
which of tlie vaiious parts going into the final pro¬ 
duction and which of the various serving industries 
tmd industries that may arise out of the basic material 
produced in tlie factory can be taken for pr^uction 
by smaller entrepreneurs. In some instances, the major 
factory is only an assembling factory where almost 
all the parts arc produced in ancillary industries. To 
some extent, in this country an attempt has been 
made to try and follow this principle. The Hindustan 
Machine Tools have been trying to utilise anciUaries 
for production of various parts in their production 
chain. The Petro-Chemicals Complex in Gujarat tries 
to encourage subsidiary industries utilising the basic 
raw materials produced in the main Petro-Chemical 
Complexes. These arc stray cases in the vast universe 
of the public sector. There has been no conscious at¬ 
tempt in the initial planning or in the execution to 
enable the public sector factories to play the role of 
encouraging industries in the area’ of location and 
round about. Our public secior factories have been 
planned to produce from a pin to an elephant so 
that the production may be completely controlled by 
the factory management. Varions issues were raised by 
the planners and by the executors when demands 
were made for ancillatisation that in this cmmtry such 
ancUIarisation may not produce the parts in time and 
anyhow it will not be an economic venture. Points 
like double taxation in sales tax have b^ raised to 
prove their points. If an industrial giant in the world 
like Japan can plan and execute the ancillarisation 
programme so effectively and can compete in the 
world markets with success, surely India can also, 
if it had planned its approaches correctly, spread an- 
ciHarisation very effectively. At least time has now 
come to dispassionately consider the prospects of an- 
dffarisatloa by the public M<«or factories so that 
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cntreprcneufship can develop in its hinterland and the 
local populauon and entrepreneurs can get a look in 
into tnc prosperity that can accrue. 


Hinterland Neglected 

In our public sector not only the lactory has to 
be hunt irom scraieii out aJI anienities and housing for 
Its laoour, have iul to be provided by the public sector 
laciones. Itius Uic planning of the entire urban com¬ 
plex is hiiuuced generally by the public sector factories 
and It has lull ireedoni to plan the environment. A 
large uroan settlement requires various services lo the 
households in transport and in maintenance services 
which il they had been similarly planned and passed 
on to tiie local eutiepreneur, lot ox people in the hin- 
teilaiid would have got employment because of the fac¬ 
tory and would have got the opportunity of earning 
Uir higlier wages than they were doing in the back- 
waid areas, 'Hie Rourkcla vision was a part of this 
idea, it never matured. There was not cv6a a vision 
in many of the other places. A time has come, there- 
tore, to examine wliat sort of policy will be required 
in tutuie to develop the hinterland and its people 
wherever public sector projects are to be stalled. How 
are tlic projects to be designed so that maximum bene- 
lit can go lo the area round about and the State in 
which it is located ? 

it is not that public sector factories are not buying 
iiitcnnedxutes and primary parts from small industries 
and meduim industries in various parts of the country. 
It was estimated rouglily that about 800 crores 
worth oi ancillary production was being purchased a 
couple of years ago by the public sector factories in 
the country. These purchases are made from many 
comers of the country from small and medium indus¬ 
tries located in many parts. Industrial development in 
the et>uniry has been a matter of history and is gene¬ 
rally skewed in nature and concentrated in and around 
certain townships like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi 
and so on. The small industries and medium industries 
arc concentrated in industrially developed complexes in 
the country. Very few of these industries are really 
loculed ill the backward areas of the country. This 
general principle of purchasing by tender anywhere 
without a conscious effort to develop ancillaries as in 
the Japanese method has thereby led t^ very little bene¬ 
fit out of public seeicr lactory to the hinterland aJound 
the factory. Can there be an attempt to consciously 
develop ancillaries in the backward areas to supply 
materials to the public sector factories ? 


requirements fiqm those ancillaries only. Thereby a 
wide complex of industrialisation taims place. The pje- 
sent method of buying ancillary products from all over 
the country shows clearly that distance the supplier 
from the location of the factory is not a very relevant 
factor in the economics of production. Thus, ancillaries 
can be said to be quite capable of being footloose in¬ 
dustries—^i.c. they can be located wherever convenient 
as long as transport from the ancillary to the factory 
can be organisea without difiiculty. Production in pub¬ 
lic sector factories will be rising and new public sec¬ 
tor factories will be located year after year as the eco¬ 
nomy expands. Whilst some rationalisation in the an¬ 
cillary purchase system of the public sector factories 
can be introduced to ensure that more and more of 
their purcliases are related to the tied ancillaries, it is 
anyhow possible by strict planning to see that the 
additional quantities required in future are definitely 
earmarked for production and supply by tied ancil¬ 
laries. ITtough this will not be a complete answer as 
in the Japanese method a time has come to start this 
process so that public sector factories really give bene¬ 
fits to the hinterland. The distance factor between the 
ancillary and the factory not being very relevant even 
if a public sector factory is locat^ in a forward area, 
the nearest backward area can be chosen for location 
of the ancillary industries. A conscious policy decision 
in this manner is now required. 

Policy Not Implemented 

It is not that the country had not thouglu about this 
problem. In the early sixties a conscious decision was 
taken by die Central Government that public sector 
factories must encourage tied ancillaries. The policy 
was reiterated in 1970 and was put into active opera¬ 
tion when Shri T. A. Pai was the Minister for Industrial 
Development at the Centre. With all that it was found 
that the pace of ancillarisation was very slow. In 
1969-70, the supplies made by tied ancillarie.s were 
of the value of Rs. 6.60 crores for the whole area. 
It rose to Rs. 45 crores in 1976-77. In 1977-78 there 
was a jump to Rs. 78 crores. Even the jump in 
1977-78 brought the figure to a level which was only 
a small fraction of the total ancillary purchases of 
more than Rs. 800 crores by the public sector fac¬ 
tories. 


Tile purchases made by the public sector factories 
from their lied ancillaries are just a fraction of their 
total purchases. 


For the purpose ol various facilities under the Ucens- Tlie basic concept of tied ancillary was that the 
ing procedures and .supply of raw materials, etc., ancil- public sector factory should identify the cnri-eprcncufs 

laiy units have been defined tccently to cover any unit wlu> would put up the ancUla^ factories and agree fo 

with an investmeiit in plant mucluaery of less than supply a certain quantity of intermediates. The price 

Rs. 25 lakhs which manufactures parts, components, was to be fixed by negotiations and was to be worldag 

sub-assemblies or intermediates, rather than services for a time before any change is contemplated so ns to 

and markets 50 per cent of its output to other units, pve the ancillary time to settle do^. Technical exper- 

This limitation of Rs. 25 lakhs itself is artificial. There tisc was to be provided to the ancillary industry and 

can ancillary industrial units which have plant quality control was to be established so that rejCCtkyhS 

machinery worth more than Rs. 25 lakhs but which were very few. Raw material supply was to.be made 

produce only parts for some other major industry to ,by the parent factory as scarce raw materials mi, 
absorb. The upanese method is to tie an ancillary to [difticult to get for a small industry. Unfortunately, pot 
major producer so iliiil the niaior producer buys bis lonly were these salutory principles opt curved but 
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various difficulties arose in the relationship. The report 
on ‘Industrial Msposal’ by the National Committee on 
the Development of Backward Areas has the following 
to state on the subject:— 

“Analysing the situation, the relationship suffered 
from the following ills and problems : 

(0 Irregular leading pattern and often inadequate 
work load causing dislocation of production. 

(ii) Frequent change of orders in quantity and 
spedfications—^turbing production " .sche¬ 
dule and calling for changes in designs, tool¬ 
ings, etc. 

(iii) Absence or pricing formula and exposing 
ancillaries to undesirable open market com- 
petititni. 

(iv) Reluctance of management to enter into long 
term contracts with ancillaries, making it 
difficult for the latter to do long-term plan- 
nmg. 

(v) No institutional arrangement within the pub¬ 
lic sector undertaking to tackle the problem. 

(vi) Delays in inspection and acceptance of items 
offered by ancillaries resulting in consequent 
delays in payment in turn Meeting profit 
margins of ancillaries.” 

It may be seen that there has been a lukewarm ap¬ 
proach to the entire concept of tied ancillaries. The 
programme as it was worked obviously put the ancil¬ 
lary entrepreneur at the mercy of the major factory and 
its purchase organisation. Prices were not properly 
fixed and there was a reluctance to enter into long-term 
contracts whereas the public policy was to make them 
do so. Delays in inspection and acceptance loaded the 
ancillary entrepreneur with loans taken for holding on 
to stocks. All told, even though the national policy 
may have been stated, in actual working, a terrible re¬ 
luctance on the part of the public factories has been 
nodoed. 

In 1977-78 the Department of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment took the leadership and throu^ the Bureau of 
Public Enter{»ises sent out teams comprisinc senior 
officials of the BPE and of the administrative Ministries 
along with offidals from the DCSSI by the SISI in the 
the states and the Director of Industries to visit various 
tniblic sector factories and see whether the factories can 
be persuaded to follow the Government policy in a 
bigger way. This Committee had no authority to en¬ 
force any decision. Yet. it was gratifying to note that 
by their mere visit to these plants, they were able to 
push uo ancillary purchases from Rs. 45 crores in 
1976-77 to Rs. 78 crores in 1977-78. Had there been 
any effort by the Ministries concerned and the Depart¬ 
ment of Industrial Develonmcnt to enforce on the pub¬ 
lic sector factories the national policy declared, surely 
much lareer amounts could have been passed on to a 
tied ancillarv system. A time has come, therefore to 
examine why the national policy cannot be effectively 
translated by suitable monitorine and compulsion where- 
over necessary so that the public sector factories may 
encourage ancillarv industries in the backward areas. 

XVabfaig fmd CkdUt 

Whereas theoretical^enfdfcimeot of the national policy 
bv the Government of Ihdla mav be expected to lead 
to the result we expect, the matter is not so simple. 


In backward areas, private entrepreneurship is lack¬ 
ing. Even a small industry today requires a capital of 
more than Rs. 25 to R.s. 30 kkhs allowing for the 
capital goods and the workuig coital. The experience 
of the small industries all over the country has b<^ 
that the banking system has not been as free with 
loans to the small industries for capital goods and 
WOTking capital as they have been with the large and 
medium industries. The problem will be still more acute 
in the backward area.s where evra the basic capital 
that the entrepreneur can put up will be much less than 
in the forward areas. The prospect of locating tied 
ancillaries of the public sector pojects in the backward 
areas with a ^cw to giving benefit to the backward 
areas cannot be realised unless entrepreneurship is 
developed in the backward areas to talre advantagp 
the qpportunity and the credit system is suitably tuned 
to remove the difficulties of entrepreneurs’ margins to 
make up for the difficulty to raise basic capital in. tlie 
area. Entrepremeuria] development and training of local 
people is a primary necessity. The report on 'Industrial 
Dispersal’ of the National Committee on the Develop¬ 
ment of Backward Areas has expanded on this thesis 
as follows: 

“Entrepreneurial development and training has 
been undertaken by many agencies but with 
mixed results. The Gujarat experiment baa 
been studied in detail, niough tWs experi¬ 
ment may not be completely replicable, some 
of its features arc worth noting. 

(a) Ibc programme involves an elaborate selec¬ 
tion procedure to ensure that the chosen 

trainees are suitably motivated and achieve¬ 
ment oriented. 

(b) The training programmes for inexperienced 

trainees emphasise the rnjed to acquire 
operating experience. 

(c) The preparations for setting up a project are 

an integral part of the* training system in 
which tire candidate prepares a project re¬ 
port which later forms the basis for raising 
finance. 

Id) The programme is ipided by all the cor¬ 
porations involved in industrial promotion 
which helps to ensure their interest in as¬ 
sisting the trainees to realise their projects. 

The selections of entrepreneurs in Gujarat fall broad¬ 
ly into the following categories : 

(i) People who already have an industrial back¬ 
ground either having run an industry which is 
close to the field selected or who have worked 
at lower levels in industry; 

(ii) People from traditional trading families who 
are aware of marketing possibilities of the 
goods to be produced or have contracts with 
other families outside the district and the 
State who deal in such commodities and can 
help to tie up marketing; 

(iii) Technicians and professionals who under¬ 
stand the technology of the inAistry they have 
selected but may lack previous entrepreneurial 
experience. 

Ov) Others. 

“The neccs.sifv for a suitable selection nrocess is es¬ 
tablished. In the first instance, it Is desirable to follow 
the priorities of selectimi thrown up by Gujarat ex- 
periihee. A point may be , raked that In the backward 
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areas it is difficult to get entrepreneurs from the first 
two classes listed above. That is not so. Backtvard 
areas have today enleipri' ng pioneers, not necessari¬ 
ly related to one group or' caste, whp exploit the 
raw material markets of the area which are subs¬ 
tantial. Similarly trading enterprises exist to meet the 
con.sumcr rcciuiicmcnts of the backward areas. These 
acquire a good judgement as to what will sell and what 
can be promoted, and what will not sell. What is neces¬ 
sary is to spread the net wide and add effective pro¬ 
paganda for which the project group recommended by 
the Committee in their report can be used at the field 
level. It may be felt that entrepreneurs of the first 
cla's, viz., those already running an industry elsewhere 
or engaged at lower levels in industry elsewhere, may 
not be foimd in backward areas. One often forgets that 
many of our backward areas because of the widespread 
education, have competent technologists who for lack 
of opportunity in their home district, or State, pioneered 
industries in other areas or took employment elsewhere 
at middle levels. If entrepreneurial promotion is ex¬ 
tended to attract such people back to utilise their 
talent in the backward areas, the problem is solveable. 
The third class is even nOw available in the backward 
areas because of the spread of technical education and 
special facilities to the backward areas. In case of this 
class, they will lack the basic background of the first 
and second class and will require the continuing atten¬ 
tion of the State Industrial Development Organisation”. 

The same report has dealt with the problem of 
margin money as follows •— 

“'flic Gujarat study shows that even in .schemes 
where 100 per cent finance was permitted, 
enterpreneurs had to find on averagel2- 
25 [Tcr cent of the fixed cost. In the case 
of working funds the dependence on own 
resources was greater. In the backward areas 
it is too much to expect that we can find 
volunteers with such resources. 'The follo¬ 
wing aids are the minimum required :— 

(1) Margin motiev for small industries will 
have to be lower in backward areas. The 
Committee would recommend that it may 
be so at 20 per cent of which 15 per 
cent will be available from the subsidy 
and the balance 5 per cent will have to 
be found bj' the entrepreneurs. The How 
of subsidy and institutional resources to 
the entrepreneur must match with the 
flow of expenditure and there should be 
a suitable provision to cover pre-invest¬ 
ment expenses also. 

C2) Margin imonov for workintr capital will 
have to be lower and should not exceed 
50 r)er cent of the normal requirement, as 
.specified hv the monetary authorities. Tn 
addition, both term loans and produrfion 
loan.s must he available as a packaire 
from the institutions ‘■.o that the eternal 
wrangle on security can be overcome. 

(3) Both types of credit must be adequate for 
smooth operation There must he a re¬ 
gional bodv of arbiters in vvhich the State 


promotion organisation, repjwentativcf of 
the SlSl and the main ba:^ of the area 
must be involved. In Mussaffarpur (Bihar) 
this sort of arrangement has given some 
relirf. 

(4j Some anangement will have to be deve¬ 
loped to see that the enterprise gets paid 
in full promptly for the sufplies to other 
industries and the public sector. Even good 
running industries cc^apse for ladk of 
timely credit at favourable rates to bridge 
the delay. The CcnnmiHeo observes that, 
generally, the buyers exploit the small sec¬ 
tor shamelessly in this matter.” 

It has to be noticed that without state and institu¬ 
tional intervention, public sector factories by them¬ 
selves cannot develop the ancillaries in the backward 
areas so as to benefit the people of the backward 
areas. This limitation has to be understood. 

Help to Local People 

Public Sector factories can give another benefit 
to the people of the local area. The large complex 
with a large number of industrial labour and super¬ 
visors generally at a wage level much higher than in 
the hinterland can activisc a tremendous amount of 
tertiary sector growth in the hinterland. Experience 
of Rourkela which has already been mentioned shows 
clearly that such a development cannot lake place 
without somebody making the effort to tie up the 
opportunity with the people of the area. Many of the 
tertiary sector employments which are in the nature 
of services may be beyond the available skill of the 
people in the hinterland. At the same time, the people 
can acquire these skills by suitable training. Further, 
direct employment in the public sector factory can 
also give a high wage opportunity to oeople of the 
hinterland provided the people are suitably trained to 
be absorbed in the posts. Normally, between the con¬ 
ception of a public sector factory and its timplementa- 
tion and coming to fruition there is a large time gap. 


Joint, efforts of public sector industries, government 
and financial in,iHtutions are necessary for developing 
ancillaries in backward areas. 


This time gap is more than sufficient to ajve the neces¬ 
sary training to people of the hinterland to absorb the 
opportunities, thrown up bv the public sector factory. 
Here arain, it will be a joint effort by the public sec¬ 
tor factory and the lodal administration to identify 
the beneficiaries, train them and get them absorbed. 
Some will be directly absorbed in self-emoloymcnt ser¬ 
vices which the demand in the industrial complex 
throws up. 

The Rourkela experiment .shows that even though 
production of daily needs of the imlustry complex 
ip vcoetables, fruit, eeos. meat, poultry, etc., c&n 
be met bv production in the hinterland, this may not 
take place sno moto. The normal tendency is foi; esta¬ 
blished marketin"' services to spread tr> these new 
settlements and expand their business rather than for 
entreoreneufshm to start in the hinterland and avail 
of the Opportunities. Here again is another'sector svhere 
the result «n be achieved ratly bv.a tnutuaJ paree- 
ment h^<«n the public sector factory and, the focal 
administeatibn to dcvelc^ the produeffOn apd abu^ 
it in the complex. F) , ,ff, 
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Every day in every way, Meltron plays 
a more and more important role in people's lives... 
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BELONGS TO US! 


Electronics has penetrated almost 
every walk of modern life. And Meltron,- 
one of India's leading'lffganisations 
manufacturirg arid marketing a wide 
spectrum of electronics'prodpcls,, is 
right in the forefront, . y ’. .j 

Meltron manufactures advanced 
semi conductor power devices and ■ 
broadcas. communication systems. It 
markets a wide lange of electronics 
products and components, Which play 
a vital lole in various industries. 

With its tremendous maiketi’ng 
infrastructure, Meltion leaches out to 


support many small scale units and 
makes sure it brings the social benefits 
of electronics to every corner of 
Maharashtr?. every aiea of the ‘'oontry. 

But Meltron is not content to lest on 
Its laurels Two new protects are being 
planned-the radio communication 
systems and the elecu'niic PABX 
systems —which will go a long way in 
helping Meltion establish its aim of a 
total communication culture. 

Yes, electronics is making today's 
science and industry prngiess with giant 
leaps. And Meitton is i.icing ahead- 
planning for a h^ttei tomuiiow 


rilELT^Qn 


Meeting the challenge of tomorrow 

Maharashtra Electronics Corporation Limited 
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Public Sector and Economic Growth 


K. Rangachari"' 


THE role of the public sector in economic growth 
has been a subject of controversy almost from the 
beginning of planning in India when it was adopted 
as a major instrument of dcv^elopment. The debate 
in the earlier stages was wholly ideological, the 
challenge about its relevance or suitability coming 
entirely from the advocates of free enterprise who 
feared that extensive state ownership in addition to 
the wide area of controls over the private sector 
would stifle market forces and increase the power 
of the bureaucracy. This line of opposition gradual¬ 
ly weakened in view of the declared socialist objec¬ 
tives of the Government. It implied prevention 
of concentration of economic power and ownership of 
the means of production in private hands, a course for 
which there seemed to be general support at most poli¬ 
tical levels. It wa.s also clear that the state was entering 
into fields of basic, strategic and key industries 
besides the infrastructure services like irrigation elec¬ 
tricity generation. In all these areas the require¬ 
ments of capital and the element of risk were so 
large that the private sector was unlikely to venture 
quickly enough to make up for the long years of 
neglect before independence. Eventually as the steel 
plants, heavy engineering, cberaleal and defence in¬ 
dustries came up along with multi-purpose projects 
railway expansion, the private sector found that far 
from being done out of business, they had a supple¬ 
mentary role in fulfilling public sector orders for con¬ 
struction and supplies, while also providing the goods 
required by the people who were working for the pub¬ 
lic sector and had benefited by the incomes generated 
by development expenditure under the five year plans, 


All these considerations continue to be valid even 
today when the image of the public sector is not 
bright and its former critics now feel vindicated by 
the malfunctioning of many of the public sector units. 
No one will dispute ♦hat major irrigation, power sche¬ 
mes, railways communications will always remain the 
responsibility of the Government, though everyone 
will fervently hope that these will be managed with 
greater efficiency and due regard to the public interest 
than has been possible so far in the complex conditi¬ 
ons of the economy in recent years. The scale of 
investment required for steel expansion, oil explorati¬ 
on and refining, petro-chemicals and fertilisers arc 
well bevond the resources available to the private sec¬ 
tor which is increasingly relying on the public financial 
institutions for a major part of the n investment capital 
even in the areas now open to it. Facing this reality, 
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leaders of the private sector now talk of the “national” 
sector, in which both the Government and the private 
sector are partners, the latter playing a junior role. 

The Main Issues 

Today the question is, therefore, not ideology 
or even the alleged inadequacy of the residuary role 
left for the private sector. The main Issues regarding 
the functioning of the public sector enterprises arc, 
fustly, their efficiency in operation not only in terms 
of returns on the investment but also in terms of the 
production of the goods and services for which the va¬ 
rious enterprises were set up; secondly, their profitabi¬ 
lity in order to provide resources for further investment, 
or at least to prevent the resources raised by the Govern¬ 
ment every year from being devoted to subsidising 
their loses, wliilc other new schemes lag behind for 
lack of investment capital; and, lastly, there is the 
question of improvement of their systems of accoun¬ 
tability without prejudice to their functional autono¬ 
my, so that the social objectives behind the steady 
expansion of the public sector arc achieved. 


The mahi issues regarding the functioning of the 
public sector enterprises are, their efffficieiicy in ope¬ 
ration not only in terms of returns on the investment 
but also of the production of the goods and sen’ices 
for which the various enterprises were set up. 


Immediately, the first problem has assumed great 
importance becairsc the public sector, having delibera¬ 
tely sought and gained control over most of the “com¬ 
manding heights” of the economy seems to have lost 
the power to command them. Unless it functions with 
greater efficiency, the public sector cannot have the 
necessary prestige of authority to act as the counter- 
availing force against increasing concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power or control of the means of production 
in private hands, which was one of the major roles 
envisaged for the public sector. The crisis in the in¬ 
frastructure services is now hampering the growth 
of the entire economy in both the sectors. Without 
adequate supplies of coal, electricity and transport, 
both public and private enterprises have lo accept, a 
low level of performance and low utilisat'on of existing 
installed capacity for production while Inflationary 
forces are riding high. In these basic industries, the 
imediate need is more output or coal and power 
and improved transport whether or not the units con¬ 
cerned make profits! It could at least be said Aat if 
they produce more, the Ios.ses incurred ^ the public 
sector units can be partly offset by the economic and 
social benefits to the nation. The trouble seems to 
lie in deficiencies in poor management, and labour 
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indiscipline, bad maintenance of machinery and equip¬ 
ment (which is the result of the two previous short¬ 
comings) and a general feeling that the public sector 
has no need to justify itself by its performance stan¬ 
dards because it can exist in its own right on grounds 
of social policy. 


Unit-by-Unit Review 

The Government has now ordered a uim-by-uiiit 
review of the problems of the pubLc sector under¬ 
takings with a view to finding out the rentcdies and 
we can expect some solutions to emerge in due cours.', 
at least for a majority of the cases. A large number 
of units arc reported to have been kept without lop 
level personnel for long periods. It raises tlic ques¬ 
tion whether in sprte of the institutes of technology 
and management set up in recent years, persons oi 
the Tight calibre are not forthcoming for these oiie- 
rous jobs. Unless suitable men are found and tiity 
are kept long enough in their posts with an obligation 
to show tullilraent of the objectives of caeli enter¬ 
prise, it will be very difficult indeed, to ensure proper 
performance levels. One of the expectations of our 
early planners was that organised industrial labour 
will cooperate with cflicicncy and enthusiasm in tlie 
working of tlie public enterprises as they will be wor¬ 
king lor public interest and not for privaie profit. 
This faith has not been justified by events, judging 
by the tensions and law and order problems wdnessed 
in the coal mining areas and the growing indi.sciplinc 
on the railways. Thus the human tactor at both the 
managerial and worker levels has to be improved to 
get the best results. 

Next in order of piiority is the profitability of 
the public sector enterprises. No longer ean we 
deceive ourselves by the specious theory that llic po¬ 
tential social benefits or the social objectives behind 
their existence make this problem of profitability of 
public sector enterprises irrelevant, bor one thing, 
profits are an index of cflicicncy in operation not just 
for the private scctoi, though diflcreiit slaadai'Js may 
be adopted for the publ.c sector for detei mining the 
appropriate levels of profit. Still more vital for lire 
economy is the generation of surpluses for furiher in¬ 
vestment in expansion or the setting up of new units. 
Since the bulk of the available resources in the last 
three decades have been inw'sieci in the public sector- 
of over Rs. 16,000 crorcs in the public sector under¬ 
takings, besides larger sums in those run deparlmen- 
tally like the railways and communications facilities— 
it is not being reasonable to expect tliat further resour¬ 
ces for future investment should continue to be found 
through taxation or public borrowing because of the 
current scale of losses incurred by these undertakings. 
While on the one hand, the proposed invctitnient in 
power capacity have to be large, Stale Electricity 
Boards incurred a loss of Rs. 418 crores in 1979-80; 
at that rate of cumulative losses during 1980-85 
will amount to Rs. 3,000 crores. Irrigation projects 
and State road transport undertakings are likely to 
incur another Rs. 1,000 crore of losses. Hence, the 
Sixth Plan framework points out that (along with the 
reduction of subdidies), higher financial returns from 
public enterprises both at the Centre and the States 


otter the only sub,stanual scope for generating additi¬ 
onal resources, particularly when the limits to additi¬ 
onal taxation have been reached. 


Uitc of the expectations of our early planners was 
that oiijunised industrial labour will cooperate with 
efficiency and entliusiasin in the working of the public 
enterptises as they will be working for public interest 
ami lu't for private profit. This faith has not been 
justified by events, judging by the tensions and law 
and Older problems witnessed in the coal mining areas 
Mid the growing indiscipline on the railways. 

Pricing Policies 

It lb Hue that the (.jowuiment’s pr.eing policies 
bab-'ii oil wiUer coiisideratioiis have been the cause ot 
some lo.sse.s, a Uictor wfiieli is aJso operauve in the 
pi 1 vale secioi m the cement, diug.s, paper and other 
iiiUubiiies. Out tins kind oi subsidy lor social or 
economic policy reasons is uieasuiaole and cannot be 
e.led as a geiieial aigunieiil tor the picseut scale of 
losses. Secondly, the Bureau of Public Jinterprises 
argues Hull most oi Hie losses are to be found in the 
emeipn;.e., taken ovei iroin the private sector, the 
einci ol them being the textile units, coal mines, some 
ciigiiievriiig coiiecriis. in all these cases, the objec¬ 
tive ol piiolic ownership was not employment genera¬ 
tion but employiucnt protection and it is a debateable 
po.iit wiiclher on balance it would not have been bet¬ 
ter to let several of the units close down and other 
avenues found for the labour thus displaced. More¬ 
over, this explanation of the sickness of tho private 
units does net lit in with the continuing losses of 
ceitaiii major public sector units set by the Govern- 
mtiU like the Heavy Jbngincering Corporation, the 
Milling and Allied Machinery Corporation, Hindustan 
Copper and the Fertiliser Corporation or the dismal 
rccoitl of the Stale Electricity Boards. More depres¬ 
sing is the fact that even when the remedies are kno¬ 
wn, it is dilficult to apply them because of bureaucra¬ 
tic iniertia or opposition from entrenched interests of 
workers. An example is the proposed separation of 
electricity generation from distribution and supply on 
which little progress has been made. 

Ii is ail immensely complex task before the Govern¬ 
ment for liic success of which it needs the cooperation 
of the public and the States, besides support from its 
own personnel. It is unrealistic to expect the bureau¬ 
cracy to rise to great heights all of a sudden to cope 
with the problems; nor will labour agree to transform 
its attitudes. The next two or three years can how¬ 
ever, be utilised to delegate tasks and responsibilities 
to various agencies in both sectors. Managerial per- 
.sonnel in both sectors are doing commendable work 
in projects abroad where the obstacles are fewer, pro¬ 
ving that they do not suffer from incompetence or 
other inherent weaknesses. The private sector can be 
asked to help wherever suitable since it can bring 
.some flexibility to business operations without neces¬ 
sarily diluting Government ownership or control or 
the social objectives of the public sector. But ulti¬ 
mately the drive for greater efficiency should spring 
from a strong political will to achieve positive results, 
since the Government which owns the public enter¬ 
prises need not brook impediments to the enforce¬ 
ment of its authority. □ , 
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Public Sector Pricing Policy 


Bilnij Mehta" 


WITH the expanding role of public enterprise in 
economic activity and management of the economy, 
the question of evolving a pricing policy relevant to 
it has assumed considerable importance. It has re¬ 
ceived special attention in the context of the losses 
that industrial and commercial undertakings in the 
public sector are found to incur and the need to gene¬ 
rate surpluses for recycling the large investment which 
has been made in these enterprises for not only up¬ 
grading and expanding them but also for accelerating 
the overall rate of growth of the economy. 

The “Framework” paper of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion for the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) lays spe¬ 
cial emphasis on the role of public sector enterprise 
in the overall resources scheme of the development 
effort that it projects. It cautions that taxation can now 
make only a limited contribution' to the additional re¬ 
source mobilisation effort required for tb: Plan and 
“if the public sector has to play its assigned role, con¬ 
ditions have to be created to enable it to generate 
larger resources for financing further expansion and 
development”. In the alternative, inability of the pub¬ 
lic sector to generate adequate resources results in 
eroding the “resource base of the Indian fiscal system”. 
This is only further underlined by the mounting burden 
of subsidies which are directly related to non-recovery 
of the costs of investment in public enterprise in such 
infrastructural facilities as irrigation, power and trans¬ 
port systems as well as in the production of such inter¬ 
mediate goods rls stool and coal. 

Earlier, in the draft five year Plan for 1978-83, 
the planners had pointed out that in determining 
administered prices in important sectors (in’ which 
private sector plays a role) the Government went by 
the norm of 10-15 per cent (net of taxes) as a fair 
return. It was, therefore, urged that public enter¬ 
prise should aim at a return of at least 10 per cent 
as against hardly 4.8 per cent at present and for this 
purpose it would be necessary to allow price adjust¬ 
ments to the extent they might be reqjiired, consis¬ 
tent, of course, with proper norms of efficiency in 
the working of public sector enterprise. 

Once, however, the commercial criterion of a reason¬ 
able rate of return is accepted and pric;.s are accor¬ 
dingly adjusted for public sector enterprise—depart¬ 
mental or non-departmental other significant issues 
will have to be reckoned with. These are criteria that 
must govern investment dedsfons and the norms of 
efficiency, accountability and social responsibility that 
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the management of public sector must be called upon 
to observe. There must be no ambivalence in official 
policy in' these counts. 

The tendency so far has been that while functional 
managers in public sector enterprises are called upon 
to show returns, both in physical and financial terms, 
they are placed in' a wholly untenable position In ren¬ 
dering their accountability, and judgement on their 
performance is vitiated by irrelevant or extraneous 
considerations. Looking back, one will find it amazing 
that public sector undertakings should have been 
able to perform as well as they have done. In passing, 
it might also be mentioned here that whereas the 
planners thought it necessary in their “Framework” 
paper specifically to recommend that “frequent shifts 
of top management persoimel needs to be avoided “to 
improve efficiency and secine returns, abrupt shifts 
and changes of management personnel have become 
a routine affair in the running of public sector enter¬ 
prises. 


The present pricing policy in public sector erodes 
capital and only helps the private sector. 

.. .. I .» II - m.i.m .. 

But coming back to pricing policy, a basic princi¬ 
ple that must be observed is that no part of the con¬ 
sumption of goods and services produced in the eco¬ 
nomy should result in a loss to the produces in the 
public or the private sector. In the event of a loss 
for the producer in the private sector, he will simply 
not produce such goods and services and will shift 
to others in which he can make adequate profit. 
To the extent administered prices sometime tend to 
peg prices at a level which Is not considered “remune¬ 
rative” by the producers, shortages are bound to arise 
in such products, which actually result in the private 
producer making his recoveries from what is euphe- 
mistacally called the “open” market. In this process, 
black money transactions thrive and the structure of 
relative prices is sharply disoriented and distorted 
and, in turn, disorient and distort the production, con¬ 
sumption and incomes pattern. When, however, price 
controls of this kind are clamped on goods and ser¬ 
vices produced in the pubic sector, they result in los¬ 
ses for public sector imdertakings and subsidies from 
the public exchequer which have to cover their los¬ 
ses. This too has its own deleterious efforts on the 
consumption and production patterns. 

Who Benefits ? 

The fact must be faced that the majority of our 
peoi^ eke out their existence at or below subsistence 
level. They have no access to goods and services with 
price tags on them even if they might be subsidised. 
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This position is graphically illustrated by the socalled 
“surpluses" which arc often talked about to glibly 
even iti such essential jonsuniplion items as food- 
grains, course cloth and so on. The reasons for such 
phoney surpluses arc obvious. 'I here is no enough 
purchasing power with the mass of our proverty-strick- 
en pcojilc. Who can benclit from ])rice subsidies in 
this situation ? Unquestionably who can purchase 
available supplies and to the extent they can pur¬ 
chase them in the market—be it under the pubhe 
distribution .system or the “open” market. This posi¬ 
tion is clear enough in respect of individual or per¬ 
sonal consumption. But it is valid also in respect of 
social consumption, including education and health 
services or transport and other f.-icilities. Individuals, 
groups and classes can and do pre-empt the use of 
public services in proportion to their income levels, 
leaving large masses out in the cold. 

When investment is made in the public sector and 
its end-product does not recover the cost of its pro¬ 
duction. It means, that those who consume it are 
being subsidised at the cost essentially of those who 
do not consume it —.11 the main those who do not 
have purchasing power to take advantage of even' its 
subsidised sales. A concomitant of this is that there is 
no generation of surpluse.s and there is actually ero¬ 
sion of capital accumulated from past investment. This 
is inileetl the i'eart of the problem of resource strin¬ 
gency which is trotted out as an aiibi for the decelera¬ 
tion in' the rate of growth of public sector infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities as well as production capacities. It may 
be said with considerable justification in this con¬ 
text that seJling of goods and services produced in 
flic public sector—largely critical infrastructural iaci- 
lities and intermediate goods—at a loss has been real¬ 
ly a device for transfer of resources collected by the 
State from the mass of the people by way of taxation 
and other ways, including deficit financing, to the 
private sector and for private gains. The po.sition has 
by now reached a point in this process where viability 
of public sector enterprise itself has been gros.sly under¬ 
mined and more powerful and enterprising ele¬ 
ments in' the private sector arc beginning to slake 
claims to a direct hand in the management and even 
ownership of public sector enterprises, albeit in the 
name of the suppose.Ily higher eflicicney of the pri¬ 
vate sector. 


77ie piiciin; siwuh! he based on cost-plus principal 
and subsidy, ij an\. should be borne by the govern¬ 
ment and not the enterprise. 


Talking about ellicicncy, however, it is at the same 
tinvc '-ugg.ested that the pulihe sector enterprises should 
continue to sell their products at a loss to the gain 
of private interests, personal and corporate, because 
the cost of the much-publicised ‘incfliciency’ of public 
sector enterprises should not be passed on to the con¬ 
sumers and should be borne by the public authority 
and jniblic exchequer. This line of reasoning would 
tippear to be quite appealing on thC face of it, if 
looked at superficially, of course, and may well be 
justified by the dictum that if private enic'i prise U 
uiii mellicientiy ami makes losses, it is expected to 
go bankrupt and fold up. It may be. in order to 


eoter a caveat here oa this score, however, by pointing 
out that in our present dispensation even losses of 
private sector enterprise are taken over by public 
authority (the takeover of sick mills falls in this cate- 
gory of action on the part of the government) in the 
name of certain, often very dubious, special purposes. 

Basis for Pricing 

This is not to say that there is no ueed to worry 
about efficiency of public sector enterprise. There is 
undoubtedly need for improving management of pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings. But when dealing with the 
problem of pricing of products of public sector enter¬ 
prises, there are some overriding considerations to be 
taken into account. First of all, there is no valid 
reason why the cost of ‘inefficiency’ of public sector 
enterprise should not be borne by the consumers of 
its services and goods and why should it be passed 
on to the general public and the public exchequer-— 
this is, largely those who do not partake of the con¬ 
sumption of these services and goods. So long as 
there is inefficiency and while steps are taken to im¬ 
prove efficiency, the costs of inefficiency too must be 
recovered from those who take or want to take ad¬ 
vantage of its goods and serviees, be they steel or 
power or telephones. There is no escape from this 
position unless, of course, it is suggested that public 
sector enterprise should cease to be and should be 
wound up. But this again can be no general or ab¬ 
stract proposition tmd has to be considered in speci¬ 
fic terms. Can it be argued, it must be asked, that 
public sector enterprise in India in areas and sectors 
where it operates, can be substituted by private sector 
with any greater efficiency. Further, can it bo argued 
that private sector in India is at all in a position and 
has the resources and the ability to take up any of 
these areas and sectors and deliver the goods on the 
scale and on’ the standard required ? Finally, can it be 
argued that any of these areas and sectors could be 
ignored in any meaningful design of economic and 
social development. The answers in all these respects 
are clearly to be in tlie negative. 

Once the critical role of public sector enterprise is 
recognised in India’s development process, and there 
is a national consesus on this score, the cost of public 
sector enterprise and its growth, with all its supposed 
inefficiency will have to be borne, above all, by those 
who depend on its supplies of goods and services for 
satisfaction of their needs and purchase them. It 
iniglit also be emphasised in this connection that ob¬ 
liging the functional management of any public sector 
enterprise to sell its goods and services at ibelow 
their cost of production and to show losses on that 
account is the surest way of undermining the morale 
of the work force in the enterprise as well as under¬ 
mine its efficiency. Any socially meaningful and eco¬ 
nomically rational piking policy for public sector 
enterprise must, therefore, he squarely based on the 
sale of its goods and services on the cost-plus princi¬ 
pal. If at all it is considered necessary to subsidise 
these sales, this should be done on a higlily selective 
basis in the open and with specific and stated social 
or economic reasons. Such selective subsidisation 
should be fully covered by the public exchequer and 
must not appear as the losses of public sector enter¬ 
prises. □ 
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The Public Sector in Tourism industry 


S. N. Chib* 


TOURISM is basically a service industry and as 
such, historically it was generally left to private enter¬ 
prise to provide accomiuodation, transport and other 
services to visitors. But as tourism became a global 
phenomenon in the sixties and seventies the govern¬ 
ments found it necessary to play a more active role- 
Thus, over the last 20 years, increasingly so m the 
seventies, a variety of patterns of the role of the State 
in the development of tourism have emerged : (i) the ‘ 
developed countries where adequate infrastructure and 
utilities are generally available and the governments 
limit their responsibility to mainly promotional and 
regulatory functions; (ii) the socialist countries where 
private enterprise is practically non-existent and the 
state undertakes the development of infrasfuctiirc as 
well as operation of facilities and services; (iii) the 
Third World consisting of about 120 countries where 
the governments assume the responsibility of develop¬ 
ing the infrastructure but exercise different options 
in providing tourist service depending on the level of 
economic development and the national goals of the 
country. For instance, in Sri Lanka, the ASEAN, Ken¬ 
ya, Jordan, Egypt, Venzuela, Mexico the governments 
have generally desisted from operating hotels and 
road transport services for tourists while in India the 
public sector entered the field of operation as far back 
as 1964. There is yet another group of developing 
countries in the Caribbean which has followed a policy 
of complete laissez fairc. Extremely poor in resour¬ 
ces many of these smail islands generally offer an 
almost complete tax-free situation and open skies 
for air services to foreign developers, as distinct fiom 
investors. The developers then must build all the in¬ 
frastructure and utilities besides accommodation and 
other facilities. 

The tourist indu-stry in India had an earlier start, 
and was relatively more developed than in most of 
the Asian and Middle East countries by 1964. Why 
was it then necessary for the public sector to start 
operating in a service industry ? Partly because of 
ideological reasons, in pursuance of the concept of 
a ‘socialist pattern of society’, but mainly to get oyer 
certain administrative constraints that were hindering 
the growth of tour'sm. Under the Second Five Year 
Plan (1956—61), for the first time tourism was given 
an allocation of Rs. 2 crores and then about Rs. 3.5 
crorcs in the 3rd Plan. Under these plans it was 
proposed to provide accommodation and other faci¬ 
lities in places with high tourist potential like Khaju- 
raho. Ellora-Ajanta, Konarak, Mandu, Halcbid-Belur, 
Mad^urai, Bodh Gaya and so on- However, the exe¬ 
cuting agencies being the CPWD or State PWDs the 
progress vs^as at a snail’s pace. Only about Rs. 1.35 
crores was spent in the 2nd Plan period. Similarly 
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under the rules of procedure all the publicity material 
required for world-wide dis.scmination liad to be pro¬ 
duced through the agency of I & B Ministry—^Publica¬ 
tions Division, Directorate of Audio-Visual Publicity 
and the Films Division, There were serious delays in 
production and the quality was not of international 
.standards. Finally, because road transport nad been 
nationalised private operators were not given permits 
to run transport services of requisite standard for 
tourists on popular routes like Dclhi-Agra-Jaipur, Aur- 
angabad-Ellora or, for that matter, anywhere. 


While the public sector in tourism opens up new 
areas, redresses regional imbalances and changes low 
prices, it is found wanting in the quality of services. 

There was an apparent need for equipping tlie De¬ 
partment of Tourism with an autonomous technical 
and operational arm. Thus the Tourism Review Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Shri L. K. Jha re¬ 
commended in 1963 that three pbblic sector enterpris¬ 
es be established for the execution and management 
of tourist bangalows, for the production of tourist 
publicity material and for the operation of transport 
services. In 1967 the three cntorpriscs were merged 
into the present India Tourism Development Corpora¬ 
tion (ITDC). A more significant development was 
to associate the State governments with tourism deve¬ 
lopment. When the first move was made in 1955 by 
holding a meeting of State Chief Secretaries and ask¬ 
ing them to include tourism in their Second Plan, some 
of them expressed a sense of disbelief. Their reaction 
was : Tourism—what ? Over the years the States' star¬ 
ted setting up their own Tourist Departments. They 
too fell that need for an operational arm for man¬ 
agement of facilities on a semi-commercial basis. By 
now 15 States have established Tourist Development 
Corporations. One could hazard the opinion that even 
though almost half the people live below the poverty 
line, tourism, apart from travel for pilgrimages and 
business purposes etc., has gradually taken roots in 
India. Onlv the process has been reversed. In indus¬ 
trial countries tourism started at grass-root level and 
the national tourist organisations came into being by 
a process of integration. In India, as in most deve¬ 
loping countries, it percolated to local levels from 
above. 

Poor Service 

To evaluate the performance of the public sector 
in Indian tourism one has first to determine what sort 
of a yardstick to apply. Should performance be 
judged mainly on the basis of profitability or should 
the ‘dcvelopmcntar role of these enterprises, both at 
(he Centre and in the States, be emphasized. Ail these 
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enterprises are called Tourist Development Corpora¬ 
tions, but unfortunately the key word 'development' is 
generally ignored, even by the Estimates Committee 
and the Committee on Public Undertakings. The Jha 
Committee defined the role of the public sector as 
follows ; “Our intention clearly is that this Com¬ 
pany should be self-supporting but the purpose of 
setting up such a Ciovernmeut undertaking should also 
be to blaze the trail, as it were, m ventures which 
are not immediately remunerative but wliich are de¬ 
signed to promote tourism. In fact, it should be clearly 
mentioned m the articles of association of the Com¬ 
pany that it should also engage in activities of this 
kind.” 

When the first three undertakings were set up the 
private sector reacted strongly against them. The 
Minister of Tourism gave assurances in Parliament and 
at other forums that these undertakings were not in¬ 
tended to compete with the private sector but rather 
to fill the ‘gaps’, lo develop new areas where private 
enterprise was not foithcoroing, to provide services 
which were hitherto lacking. To quote the Jha Com¬ 
mittee Report again, “on t)ie whole, therefore, while 
we see no objection in principle to the public 
sector not only building hotels' but also running them, 
as indeed it is doing in some instances, we feel it would 
be more advantageous all round for government lo give 
the running and management of the hotel, once it has 
been built, on a suitable contract to people who are 
professionally competent in the field. Over and above 
what the public sector might do there would be clearly 
need for giving everv cnecniragenient to private enter¬ 
prise.” 


of piutitahilitv is not the right yardstick surely, the 
range and qualify of services is. Where the public 
sector in tourism seems to have failed is in fact the 
quality of services, at the State level. The three mam 
criteria by v'hicli an accommodation unit is usually 
judged are the conlort that guest rooms offer, the 
quality and variety of food and the efficiency of ser¬ 
vices- Barring a couple of Stalc-s the performance on 
the basis of above criteria of the State Tourist Deve¬ 
lopment Corporatii'US is sub-standard. I he furnishing 
and furniture arc usually of the wrong type with little 
regard to the si/c and shape of the room, or the needs 
of gucs-ts, the staff is untrained and there is no accep¬ 
ted drill that the staff should follow to make a room 
ready for a new ghicst. Elementary hygienic standards 
are not observed in kitchens and pantries. Half the 
gadgets like heaters, air-conditioning units, blowers, 
plumbing etc., usually don’t function. I am speaking 
from personal e'ci>cricnce bccau.se during the last five 
years I have hail the opportunity ol making a thorough 
inspection of iiotcls and tourist baogah'Ws in tlirce 
States run by State Tourist Development Corporations. 


Whai i.v called for i.y a clear and comprehensive 
national tourism policy. 

No doubt the performance of the ITDC, is far supe¬ 
rior to that of State units. But even at the risk of 
being misunderstood I have to say that it is not as 
good as that of the units of comparable category m 
the private sector. No itnubt the prices charged for 
the rooms and beverages arc lower. But it is not a 
good enough excuse because what matters fo the guest 
k value for money. 


The public sector enjoys ccitain advantages. For 
instance, it is able lo secure .suitable sites for hotels 
at concessional prices which arc not available to 
private enterprise or available only at exorbitant costs. 
I’he ptiblic sector hotels also have the patronage of 
official guests and entertainment. At the same time it 
is vulnerable to political pressures with the result th-at 
the planning is not always on a selective basis, which 
is what it should be with limited resources. Invest¬ 
ments have been made in certain places which have 
not much of tourist potential. Nevertheless, the 
developmental role envisaged by the Jha Committee 
has been partially fulfilled. Both the ITDC and State 
tourist development corporations have organised faci¬ 
lities and services in out-of-the-way ccntre.s rich in 
tourist attractions. However, it is rarely that they 
have handed over the management to ‘people who are 
professionally competent in the field’. Also to disaim 
criticism for lack of profitability the 11 DC have not 
merely filled the ‘gaps' but also taken over or built 
hotels in large cities. Today in terms of room capacity 
it is the largest group owing or operating more than 
15 per cent of total government approved accommo¬ 
dation in the country. It is continuously Mpanding 
both in remote areas as well as in high traffic cities 
like Delhi, Agra, Jaipur, Varanasi and so ‘nn. One 
could justify this strategy because the profits maae 
in hotels in cities or transport services on popdar 
routes provide a cushion for the losses incurred m low 
traffic areas. 

In a country with a mixed economy such as In^a 
the performanw of the public sector is If 
par^ wlh that of the private sector. If the quantum 


Lack of Professionalism 

The public sector in the tourist industry has come 
to slay, if for no other rca.son because it can take 
the beating which the private .sector can’t afford to. 
There is no question that it is perforramg a hi^ly 
useful function in opening up new areas and fns 
rcdre.ss'ing regional imbalances. What it seems to lack 
is, professionalism and a proper functional structure. 
Professionalism requires trained manpower and second¬ 
ly, experience which comes with continuity. Training 
is'an educational process and is primarily the responsi¬ 
bility of the state. The slate has failed to provide it. 
The four Institutes of Hotel Management, Catering 
and Nutrition and as many as 15 foodcraft institutions 
arc not providing enough trained manpower required 
by the hotel and catering industry. 'Vocational Uammg 
in tourism to meet the needs of official Tourist Depart¬ 
ments and tr.avel agencies is practically non-existent. 
A recent review by a Swiss expert nominated by the 
World Tourism Organisation of the training institu¬ 
tions in tourism and hotel management in India showed 
that thev are mostly staffed with teachers who have 
had no formal training in hotel crafts or tourism 
themselves. The .standard of teaching is rather poor 
and lacks practical training. 

Continuity is lacking becatise the heads of De^rt- 
ments of Tourism and of Tourist Development ^r- 
porations arc drawn from administrative services. They 
serve their terms of a few years and the experience 
Ihus gained is lost. The structure is hierarchical and 
not functional. Another serious defect is that at the 
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State level, there is considerable ambiguity in the 
functions between Inuiisi Departments arid the Cor¬ 
porations. Well-defined areas „of responsibility have 
not been fixed. Policy making regulation and monitoring 
ol the travel industVy, publicity and promotion, coi- 
Icetion of statistics and analy.sis should be normally 
the responsibility of the official department, but in a 
majority of the States the Managing Director of the 
lounst Corpoiation ranks higher in seniority of ser¬ 
vice than the Director of T ourism. For instance, in¬ 
stead ol retail publicity of their own facilities the Cor- 
poratons have taken over the promotion of the State 
as a whole. 

A L'NDP Mission consisting of half-a-dozen foreign 
cxpciis submitted a Report on the development of 
ii-unsm in India almost 10 years ago. Referring to the 
11 DC it recommended that it should, “undertake in 
future the provisions of amenities and facilities of a 
developmental or pioneering character which private 
c nlc! prise is not appropriate or not willing to provide 


even with the grant of certain incentives by the Gov¬ 
ernment.’’ It went on to say, “In measuring the effcc- 
twcncss of the operation arm, the yardstick should be 
the return not in direct profit alone but should jiclude 
tlie indirect and wider regional or national benefits.” 
The Committee also observed that the division of res¬ 
ponsibility between public and private sectors of 
tourism appeared to need clarification for the future* 
However, 1 doubt if the UNDP Report was even given 
serious consideration. Similarly, a Report submitted 
seven' years ago by an expert nominated by UNDP, 
Prof. Robert McIntosh, Dean of the Faculty of Hotel 
and Tourism, Michigan University, on the setting up 
of a post-graduate Institute of Tourism and Research 
has not been implemented. What is called for is a 
national tourism policy which should nlace the role 
and functions of inc public sector in a proper perspec¬ 
tive and introduce comprehensive training program¬ 
mes, both at the craft and management levels, in order 
to improve the quality of services in all s:;gnicnts of 
the tourist inilustrv. '71 


SINCE 1958 WE HAVE BEEN DIGGING... 

.. .. and steadily developing the country’s mineral resources. 

.Alongside wc have al.so helped make India self-sufficient in planning, designing, erecting and opera¬ 
ting iarge mechanised ore mines. And set up a comprehensive R & D establishment to help expand 
our activities still further. 


l oilay NMDC 

—operates .T large mechanised iron ore mines and processing plants. 

—has ‘.'omplcled investigation of several iron ore deposits. 

—is planning to set up a pelletisation plant using the latest technology. 

—Work the only diamond mine in the country at Panna. 

—is on the verge of crossing the Rs. 6000 million mark for foreign exchange earned from its 
ore. 



National Mineral Development Corporation Ltd. 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

‘Pioneer House', 6-3-653-Somajiguda 
Hyderabad'.'iOO 004. 
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R ound -up 

Tourism Corporation 

ir ib I'ourlccu years since India rourism Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (ITDC) came into being. It is back¬ 
ed by the country's largest accomniodaiion chain— 
the Ashoka Group. Over 3,000 rooms in 21 hotels, 3 
torest lodges, 11 travellers lodges and 2 heacli itscits 
extend from Jammu in the north to Kovalani in llic 
south. 

Existing properties have been rccouditioncil and v\- 
panded. In New Delhi alone the Akbar has 153 more 
guest rooms while the Ashok has an addiiioi'al 104 
rooms. A conlcrciice hall is being added lo I odlii. 
Ihe travellers lodge at Bhuvaneswar has bc,cn 
convcitcd into a 3-.s ar 3S roomed hotel. To the Jaipur 
Ashok 44 rooms have been added. Khajuiah.i 
Ashok and Varanasi Ashok have both been cenirallv 
airconditioned. Work is on for die addition of rooms 
at the Hassan Ashok. the Varanasi Ashok and the 
Airport Ashok in Calcutta. The travellers lodge at 
Madurai is being converted into a hotel and wiiriiave 



Bedroom, Kovokim Beach Resorl Tiivandniiit 

43 rooms and the Laxmi Vilas Palace, Udaipur, has 
18 guest rooms added to its existing 34. The Lalitha 
Mahal Palace Hotel in Mysore now has a new wing 
with 32 rooms and 2 suilcs. 

In Delhi, the new hotel Kanishka is nearing com¬ 
pletion with 320 rooms. And for tlie budget tourists 
the Ashoka Yatri Niwas will soon be opening its 
doors. In lime for the Asiad games in 1982 the 
ITDC plans to build two more five-star hotels in New 
Delhi. 

With a fleet of 44 deluxe coaches, nine mini coach¬ 
es, 150 luxury cars f20 of which are Mercedes Benz) 
and 55 cars of Indian make, the transport units of 
the Corporation are located in 17 centres through ^ 
length and breadth of the country. The fleet is being 
augmented wth more coaches, especially in yet un- 
exploiled eastern India- The ITIX' organises package 
tours around various purls of the country. 



Akbar H(>tel New Delhi 

Convention and conference facilities lo match 
intcnialional staiidardb arc ollcrcd at any of the Ashok 
Group holds. The Ashok in New Delhi has been 
equated with the best convention facilities available in 
Asia. It ci-n accommodate as niany as 2500 people 
at a tunc, and otters secretarial services and simul¬ 
taneous translation facilities, among others. 

Ill each of its hotels, ITDcJ presents a wide range 
of India. Added to them are five duty-free shops at 
the International airports of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madia,s and Tiruchirapalli. The rroc also arranges 
cultural shows for the tourists. 

Two huiel projects in Iraq (Mosul and Dokan), 
arc to be built by the ITDC as consultants. A joint 
venture vvith Lotus Hotel Limited in Limassol, Cyprus 
is I TDC’s third overseas hotel project, which will also 
cover nianagciiiciit. 



Ltililha Mahal Palace Hotel, Mysore 
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Round-up 


Air India 


'[Hlv I alas vvciv llii.’ piuiitvis in ^tailing sclicduIcU 
air service jn India iii l'^32 undei tlic name ‘Tata 
Aiiliiies, It was eunveikU iiuo a piil'ilic company 
culled ‘Air India’ in 1046 and i(s svrvices were ex¬ 
panded. 

lowards llie end of 104/ an agreement was 
readied with the (iovernmcnl ol Iniha lor the lorma- 
tjon of Air-India Jnleinalioiial l.imtted to operalc 
inlei national services. 1 he Govcinnicnf look 40 
per cent of the capital pai ticiptition. 

Hy 19,^2, the cmiditioii of all airl.nc.s in India had 
deteriorated to siieii an extent that the Government of 
India decided upon eoniplete n:i lomihsation, and tlic 
Air Corporations Act was passed in March 195.3. 'I’lic 
Act set out to Cl cate two Corporations, one to take 
over domestic operations and the other international 
operat.ons. Accordingly .Air-India was merged w'ith 
six other domestic airlines to lorin the Indian Airline’s 
Corporation, and .Air-1 lulia InternatioiMl Limited was 
taken over bv Air-India Inlei national Corporation, 
(rile word ‘Interiiat.onai' was later dropped). 



^ The scale of opeiations aiii.1 the route s>.siem of the 
C’orporation have cxptmded continuously since 1953, 
when it took over the predecessor company’s Honibay- 
London and Bomhay-Nairobi services. To these the 
Corporation added services to Singapore in July 1954, 
to Hong Kong in August 1954,^ to Tokyo in May 
1955, to Sydney in October 1956, to Mo.seow in 
August 1958, to New T'oik in Mav 1960, to Kuwait 
in Oetobei 19(i0, to Mauiitius in August 1967. to 
Baghdad in .April 197o. m Accra in IXxcniber 1976 
to Jeddah on April '977 and to Trivandrum oii 
Jamiarv 31. 1978. 


brom a lotal ui hnir .,iatioiis seivcd in June 1941 
Air-lndia now serves 43 online and 109 oflliiic sat 
oflices all over the world. Tnom a fleet of just thn 

P'^’wn to have 

fleet of nuK- Boe-ing 707s — four Rolls Rtwee Conwi 
powered 707-437s thice Piatt & Whitney JT3 

707?37C^^^‘^''*!i^' '’"i’ 

— and ten Bc'cmg 747-237 Bs 


Junfms'l^T'nr London 

June 1948, Air-Indin now operates extensive schedii 

other Indian cities — Calcutta, Delhi. Marhsis e 


Trivandrum ; to Africa v‘.dJ 


Ah.'ilv; N 


tci, Ac» 


An Air Hostess welcoming passengers on board the 
Hocins 


Lagos, Seychelles, Mauriiuis, Dar-c.s-Salaam and 
Lusaka) ; to U.S.A. (New Yoik) ; to Europe 
(London, Paris, Amsterdam, I'rankfurt, Geneva, 
Rome, Zurich, Brussels, and Moscow) ; to West Asia 
(Doha, Abu Dhabi, Dhahran, Dubai, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Aden, Muscat, Tehran, Baghdad, Jeddah, Ras al 
Khayma) and East Asia (Dacca, Bangkok, Hong 
Kong, Tokyo. Osaka, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Perth, 
Sydney and Melbourne). 

Finance 

Since nationalisation, Air-lndia has reinvested 
Rs. 22.47 crore from its, own internal resources to 
finance its growth and built up assets worth Rs. 
277.88 crore. As against this. Government investment 
in Air-Tndia amounts to Rs. 71.82 crore. This capital 
IS divided into 50 per cent loan capital and 50 per cent 
equity capital. 

In 1978-79, Air-India carried a lotal of 1,125,908 
wenuc passengers, 7.9 per cent more than last year. 
Operating revenue for the year was 348.67 crore, 14.1 
per cent higher than the previous year. The capacitv 
offered was 1,269.697 million AlKm, 8.9 per cent 
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greater iban the previous year,, whilst the capacity 
utilised rose by 8.0 per eeat to 788.776 million 
RTKm. 


For Air-lndia, 1978-79 was another reiuaikabic 
year. For the tourih year in succession, Air-India inaoc 
a record prolit of Rs. 34.09 crorc, far cxcccdmjt tlic 
tbice previous records of Ks. 28.45 crore in 1977-78, 
Rs. 17.59 crore in 1976-77 and Rs. 6.35 crorc in 
1975-76. 


As far as cargo is concerned, Air-lndia cair.cd 
42,299 tonnes ot cargo in 19 78 79 and carncil 
Rs. 63.32 crore, or 13.4 per cent higher revenue irom 
it as compared with last year. Air-1 ndia’s share of 
cargo irattic during the year was 42.5 per cent of 
cargo e.xportcd and 80 per cent of cargo imported 
into India. 


.■\ niajoi milestone in Aii Imlia's cargo operat uns 
was the inauguration ol its first ever weekly ail-cargo 
SCI vice from lioinbay to New York, via Furope on 
September 7, 1979. Air-lndia has two stretched 
DC-8-63F freighters on wetlease ; ons lioni Die I'.S. 
carrier, Seaboard World Airlines, and the second Iroin 
Cargolux, a huropean Camcr. 

Air-lnd.a is entirely sclf-suQicient in engineering, 
operational and training tacilities, which compare with 
the best in the world. Modern computer technology is 
being increasingly adopted in Air-lndia. 


Air-lndia is playing a sigiulicaut role m promoting 
tourism to India. I'hc results ot 'Operation Fiiirope, 
‘Operation UK’ and Operation USA’ entrusted to 
Air-lndia by the Government of India have proved 
a marked success. Since April 1977, this scheme has 
been e.'iiendcd to cover Australia and West and Fast 
Asia. A number of special promotional areas between 
India and other countries have been nilroduced by 
Air-india which have generated large iiicrea.se in 
tourist trallic. 


'liic 300-iootn Centaur lloul at Jlonibuy Aiipoit is 
the lirst hotel built by the Hotel Coiporalion oi Inaia 
Ltd., a wholly-owned siibsidiuiy of Air-lndia. I lie 
hotel built at a cost of nearly Rs. 7 crore, has all Uie 
amenities of a 5-star hotel. 


'Ihe Ht'l proposes to euiistiuci a second 5-siar iio.el 
at Juhu Beach. Air-lndia is also plaiiaing to build a 
275-roum hotel in Siiiiagar. Ihe HCt also runs tieo 
Beach Re.sorts, one in Lakshadweep Islands anil llic 
other in Andamans, the latter in cuilaboraiion with the 
Travel Coiporalion of India. 


With the approval of the (HneinmeiU of India, Alt- 
India set up on September 9, 1971, a wholy-owncd 
subsicliary company c.illed “Air-lndia Charters 
Limited’’. This company was formed to pet back 
most of the eihnie trallie which was taken awav by 
non-schcduled operators and In oilier an lines which 
consistently rebated fares on Aii-lndia’s routes. Cl 


In 1978-79, Air Indin carried a total of 1.125,908 revenue pas,\ciii;er.<i. It has a jleet of nine Ihiein^ 707.v 

and ten Boeing 747—237 Bs. 
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M.T. Satyainnioi li, SCTs Crude Carrier of 89,351 Dwt. 


Rotlihl-lip 

Shipping Corporation of India 


IHB Govcruincnt set up the Shipping C^orporation 
of India (SCI) in 1961 by merging then existing two 
Shipping Companies in the public sector. At the 
time of its inception its fleet comprised of 
19 vessels aggregating 0.26 million DWT. at present, 
the Corporation owns 146 ships aggregating about 
5 million DWT. This growth, by any standards, 
makes the SCI as one of the fastest growing shipping 
companies in the world. A significant factor in the 
SCl's growth has been the changing nature of its 
business operation. Starting as a liner company, the 
Corporation has, over the years acquired bulk carriers 
and tankers in larcc numbers and at present over 78 
per cent of the tonnag' owned comprises of these type 
of ships. Duiing the SCl's existence of 18 years, it 
could achieve the following objectives : 

ti) Tlie compan\’s' tonnage increased from 
1.92 lakhs DWT as on 2nd October, 1961 
to 48,80 lakhs DWT today. 

(ii) SCl's share in Indian tonnage went up 

from 8 per cent to over 51 per cent. 

(iii) The SCI had a consistent record of profit upto 

1976-77 which aggregated to Rs. 111.66 
ciores. 


crorcs, it generated a cash profit of Rs. 76.85 
crores. 

(v) Out of the investment of Rs. 1097 crorcs 
on fleet, the contribution made by the SCI 
from its own resources amounted to Rs. 365 
crorcs. ' 

(vi) The contribution of the SCI towards balance 

of payment position amounted to Rs. 1080 
crorcs by way of foreign exchange earned/ 
saved. 

(vii) The SCI contributed to the national exche¬ 

quer, by absorbing losses to ti e extent of 
Rs. 17 crorcs for operating seiwices to 
Andaman and Lakshadweep islands. 

(viii) Till early seventies almost all crude im}X)r- 
ted into the country was carried iir foreign 
flag vessels but in a short span of a few 
years, this position underwent a change. 
By 1978, almost all imported crude is 
carried in vessels flying the Indian flag 
most of them being SCI vessels. 
The country’s 50 per cent import of pro¬ 
ducts is on the SCI ships. Similarly the SCI 
has been able to obtain some share in the 
carriage of iron ore exported from India. 


(iv) Ihiriiig the Ijsi three veins of unprecedented In addition to the above, flic SCI has been operating 
slump in the woild shipping niUTket. several promotional services to assist our exports and 

ihuii.gh ific VI ■^i.tTeied a loss of Rs. 53.60 hove undertaken a prsigramme of cimtaineiisatforr to 
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Vishva Parijat SCI’s tmdern nmUi-purpose container oriented cargo vessel of 16,169 DWT. 


meet the requirements of trade, particularly with the 
industrialised countries. From April, 1979 onwards 
till date the vSCI acquired 11 container-oriented vessels, 
whose number in the company's fleet today stand*-' 
at 27 with a capacity of carrying 8641 1 fills con¬ 
tainers. With another four container vessels due to be 
delivered during the remaining months of the current 
year the container capability of the company will be 
10449 TEUs. The SCI has devctoi?cd expertise in 
shipping both in respect of ship and .shore personnel 
whose competence is highly valued in the shipping 
world and greatly respected in the various forums t'f 
the United Nations. 


The SCTs fleet today consists of 146 ves.s(:ls of 48.80 
lakhs DWT involving an investment of Rs. 990 
crores. In addition another 1.^ vessels of 3.08 lakhs 
DWT of the aggregate \alue of Rs. 143 crores, arc 
on order. The Corporation has plans for further 
strengthening and consolidating its shipping services 
and for this purpose it has proposed to acquire 47 
vessels involving a sizeable investment ot about 
800 crores during the Sixth Plan. 

It is hoped that during the current financial year 
it would be piossiblc to provide a container-oriented 
link for carrying Indian exports to West African 
ports, Carribc.in and I atin Amcycan countries, □ 


inland Water Transport Corporation 


CENTRAL Inlajid Water Transport Corporation 
Ltd. was incorporated as a Government Company 
under the Ministry of Shipping and Transport in Fcb- 
niary, 1967. The Corporation operates cargo services 
on the following routes: 

(i) Calcutta-Gauhati-Calcutta. (iil Calcutta- 
Karimganj-Calcutta, (iii) Calcufta-Banpla- 
dcsh-Calcutta. (iv) Calciilta-Ilaldia-Calcutta, 
(v) Calcutta-Farakka-Calcufta. 

The Corporation plays a vital role in casing the 
transport bottleneck of the North-Eastern stales. 
In furtherance of this role, plans have been made 
to introduce rail-cum-rivcr-cum-road services from 
Calcutta to the important trading centres of the N.E. 
States. An experimental service to Agartala has til- 
ready been introduced successfully. 

In addition to the river services, the Corporation has 
a well equipped dockyard, popularly known as “Raja- 
bagan Dockyard”. The vard in engaged for the main¬ 
tenance and repairs of Company’s own fleet and dock¬ 
ing and also for the constniction of new vessels upto 
3.000 DWT. Its machines and foundry shops cater 
for building sophisticated equipment for Blast Fur¬ 


naces of various steel plants. The dockyard also manu¬ 
factures light house lantern casings, equipment for 
navigational aids and electric liglit buoys for different 
ports and harbour installations. 

The company also have a fully equipped deep 
Sea Ship Repair manned by experts for undertaking 
all kinds of repairs to sea-going vessels, including dry¬ 
docking and afloat repairs of hull and machinery. 

CIWTC has a small ship repair unit in Port Blair 
where running repairs arc carried out lo vessels of the 
ocean lines calling there. 

The Corporation also undertakes several allied activi¬ 
ties which go with water transport such as dredging, 
ferry scmces, etc. 

Besides the above, the Corporation has an auto¬ 
mobile workshop in New Alipur where bodies for 
buses[tnicks( vans arc built. 

The Corporation has been running at continuous 
losses since its Inccntion and its accminiated losses 
stands at Rs. 4322.35 lakhs as on 31-3-1980. In order 
to put the Company on a sound footing, the Union 
Cabinet has approved CIWTC’s Rs. 34.20 crore tn- 
vestmeot proposals for the sixth Plan. 
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LUBRiZOL INDIA LIMITED 

Jt. V'enture of Govt, of India & Lubrizol Corp. (USA) 
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Product Range 

Detergent-Dispersants 

Anti-Oxidants 

Anti-wear agents Corrosion-inhibitors 
Pour-Depressants Anti-foam ants 
Viscosity-Index Improvers 
Emulsifiers Demulsifiers 
Extreme-pressure chemicals 
Performance-Improver Additives for 
Gasoline, Diesel and heavy' fuels 


Regd. O ffice & Sales Div. 

DEI.STAR” 

‘>A, S, Patkar Marg 
Korn bay 400036 
Tel. 823331-32-35 


Manufacturing Plant 
Tnrbhc Village 
Thana-Bclapur Road 
Thana, Maharashtra 
Tel. 922 201/202/203/204/205 
Thru ‘Vashi’ Exdiange 159 or 180 
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Nehru and the Public Sector 


Dr. S. Chakravarty* 


IN Jawaharlal Nehru's intellectual make-up. two 
things stand out very prominently, a profound sense 
of history and a deep commitment to a scientific secular 
outlook. His interest in planning was, therefore, not 
merely technocratic although he was aware that techno¬ 
crats had an important role in carrying out a process 
of socio-economic transformation through planning, l or 
him planning basically implied the extension of the 
domain of rationality from the individual to the area 
of social decision making. It has been argued b\ some 
historians that capitalism is the first socio-economic 
formation which is based on the principle of ralionalitv 
But this concept of rationality was limited, to a large 
extent, to a concept of instrumental rationality, or to 
put it more simply, to the problem of minimizing means 
required to achieve a prc-specificd end. In practice, it 
means the principle of maximi/ing money profits, which, 
in certain specific social and historical situations, may 
also be socially the right thing to do. even judged by 
the criterion of “social good”, but adhering to the 
same principle may give rise to gross social injustice 
as well as to an inefficient allocation of resources in 
situations which are very often likely to prevail in a 
backward developing economy. In such situations, 
substantively rational action requires that we go beyond 
the limits of the principle of ‘letting things alone’ and 
try to channelize the motive force which s-hapes 
societies 

Nehru saw planning as a powerful motive force which 
could liberate dhe latent energies of vast masses of 
people and deploy them productively in bringing about 
which he called a ‘socialist pattern of life’. What iliti 
he mean bv such an expression ? As he himself stated 
in introducing the Second Five Year Plan in the l.ok 
Sabha, on Mav 23. 19.‘>6. “We mean fby the above 
expression) a society in which there is caualitv of 
opportunity and the possibility of cvervone to lead a 
good life.” He further added. “Obviously, this cannot 
be attained unless we produce the wherewithal to have 
the standards that a good life imnlics. Wc have, there¬ 
fore. to lav grea' stress on eanal'tv. op the rcmov.al 
of disoaritics. and if has to be remembered always that 
socialism Is not the spre ading of poverty. The essential 
thing is that there must he w'ealth and production”. 

These sentences state, what T consider to he the 
essential premises on which Nehru’s approach to plan¬ 
ning rested. In more modern language, they contain 

Professor, Delhi School of Economics and ormer Member 
of Plannliig Commission. This address was delivered as ‘Nehru 
Memorial Lecture’ orgairtsed by the Standing Conference of 
PuMie Baterprlses at New Delhi on Nov IS, 1980. 


what may he called the conimonscnsc underlying the 
concept of ‘redisiribulive growth', an idea which was 
.sought to he concretized in framing the draft of the 
l iflh Five ^'ear Plan. Nehru rejected basically two 
simple sequential approaches to planning. The first 
one says, “let us have growth first and then, wc .shall 
have time to lake care of problems relating to distribu¬ 
tion", while the second one says, "let us begin with 
distributive just cc and we should be content with 
whatever growth rate comes out as a consequence". It 
should he noted that we should not equate these se¬ 
quences with the capitalist and the socialist solutions, 
as in popular minds they often tend to be. For it is 
not at all clear that ii. a .scmi-fcudal economy which 
has had a long colonial past, any form of cap talism 
is growth maximizing. .Similarly, when wc are dealing 
with a poirr economy subject to population pressure, 
a simple minded distributive policy, even if it were to 
be practicable, will necessarily imply a quality life which 
can hardly lead to the full deveopmcni of human 
potentiality. 


hue to the l‘uhlii‘ Sector. India An.v acrjiihed the 
skill and competence which very lew developing 
countries have. In addition *,mport dependence in 
critical .sectors has greatly diminished. 


In working out the str.itegy of rcd.siribufivc growth. 
Nehru attacherl a great deal of impcirtance to the 
pioblems of capital accumulation. As he saw it, India 
had to invesi vast amounts of resources in building 
up a large network of infrastructure such as energy 
and transport initiate a break from almost complete 
dependence on a lew agricultural commodities for 
exports, bring large areas of land under as.surcd irriga¬ 
tion and, above all, equip its growing population with 
required skills and aptitude- He saw the.se investments 
as essential to ba'ak the ‘vicious- circle of poverty’, even 
though he knew that this required placing some bur¬ 
dens anil lesponsiblitics on the present generation of 
India, especially amongq the more affluent ones. He 
approached the question of the public sector in this 
context as a prissiblc instrument in rendering the trans'- 
i on more acceptable to large sections of our society. 

Why Public Sector 7 

Let us first consider what were the alternatives with 
which he was faced. India had inherited from its British 
rulers a certain legacy of underdevelopment with some 
characteristic features. There was virtually stagnation 
of agriculture which had extended over nearly half a 
century, a shrinking export market in relative terms. 
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an economy with very litUc consumption of modern 
forms of energy, and an infrastructure largely oriented 
to export activities. UndoubtcJly, there was an Indian 
entrepreneurial class, largely with a trading background 
which had made some dents in sector of modern 
industry, largely textiles. 

To place the entire burden of development on this 
class could not have conceivably meant a rapidly grow¬ 
ing economy, let alone an economy which would have 
inbuilt features of an equitable social order. It is, of 
course, quite possible that some growth would have 
been possible if one could assume that there would be 
a mas,sive inflow of foreign resources, capital, skill and 
technol 'gy all included, but quite apart from the goals 
of the national movement, it is extremely doubtful 
whether India was strategically or otherwise so situated 
which would have allowed such a solution to be worked 
out, not to mention the income distributional consi¬ 
derations. 

My argument would seem to suggest that the 
approach adopted by Nehru could be justified on 
purely pragmatic considerations alone. 1 have no doubt 
that pragmatic considerations played a very important 
role. But there were more things involved than mere 
nragmatism. There was a whole theory of transition to 
a more humane social order which was behind the 
cho cc that Nehru made. To get some indication of the 
way Nehru saw the issues involved, I cannot do better 
than to quote once again from a .speech which Nehru 
made ar the annual meeting of the FfCCI on March .‘i. 
IQ.S.*; : “Capitalism, socialism, Marxism, all these 
arc chil(h\'n of the Industrial Revolution. We are on 
the c' c of at least something as great as the Industrial 
Revolution, perhaps something bigger. It is affecting 
cverv thing—production, distribution, thinking and 
everything else. In this context, why was this decision 
firr a Socialist Pattern of Society taken ? Tf was taken 
to li'vo an indication of the objective and the approach. 
We have to fit India into the nuclear age and do it 
quickly”. 

Here, again we get a clear indication that for Nehru, 
the process of transition included not merely accurau- 
j.ition of physical assets which, no doubt, was extremely 
important but also building up of technolog.cal capabi- 
lit'cs of the highest order. Furthermore, it is made 
abundantly clear that for Nehru none of the conven¬ 
tional modes of thinking as well as existing patterns of 
social organization were adequate to deal with the 
technolog cal opportunities which were opening up He 
therefore, wanted the strategy of transition to be 
worked out in the contett of changed times. 


brou^t about through small peuant propricitors whose 
defioencics were to be remedied through a gradual 
adoption of cooperative methods of management. Nehru 
did not clearly envisage the growth of large scale mech¬ 
anized farming based on wage labour-capital relation¬ 
ship. In implementing the heavy industry strategy, 
Nehru assigned a great deal of importance to ihe public 
sector. He himself gave several reasons which can be 
staled as follows : First, those industries v ere marked 
by long gestation periods, heavy capital investment and 
a high level of technology. Private sector in India was 
by and large not in a position to invest in these sectors, 
because their internal resources were small, Indian 
capital market much too small and imperfect. Further¬ 
more, these required a very skilled labour force which 
could not be recruited from the rest of the economy 
without substantial investment in skill formation. In 
the nature of the case, the state was in a much better 
position to deal with these problems because it could 
afford to take a long view and not be ^ided by the 
criterion of (exclusive) private profitability. Second, 
many of these industries were marked by a high level 
of indivisibility and the Indian market could sustain 
at best a few large units at reasonable levels of efficien¬ 
cy. Hence, monopoly gains could be very large and 
this could adversely affect the distribution of incomes. 


The scarce commodities and services of the Public 
Sector are often sold below their cost price, resulting 
in losses to it and a flourishing black market. 


Thirdly, given the inter-industrial flow of outputs, these 
industries could be described as ‘key industries’, where 
command by the state run on democratic lines could 
ensure higher levels of public accountability and corres¬ 
pondingly dangers of discriminating treatment with 
regard to the rest of the economy could be minimized. 

As I see it, Nehru’s ideas at this stage were more 
heavily influenced by considerations of ‘physical plan¬ 
ning’ as distinguished from financial planning. He was 
very much concerned that India should m nimize its 
dependence on imported materials of a critical nature 
as well as speed up the process of indigenization of 
technology. Examples where vulnerability could be large 
were indicated when he talked about domestic produc¬ 
tion of mineral oils, machine-building, atomic energy, 
etc. Plan priorities also reflected this aspect of his 
thinking. VVifhin the broad framework laid down by 
•he Plan. Nehru was very categorical that private sector 
had a very major role to play. One can refer to his 
numerous speeches where he put the record straight 
bv nviting private sector to do the best that it could 
by wav of contribution to national wealth. 


India s Second five Year Plan was formulate 
prcci^'ly to take care of some major aspects of tl 
liansitional rccjuircincnls. Simuitaneous acceptance \ 
emphasis on socalled heavy industry strategy along wi 
emphasis on village and cottage industries, was givi 
an analytical coherence by the late Professor Mah 
lanobis. But the basic idea was to make adequa 
preparations for changing the entire productive ba 
of society while buying time by aUowing for labo 
intensive acbvities to develop in certain sectors of t 
economy, fn addition, Nehru and Mahalanobis bo 
made If clear that agricultural development was to 


.4chieveiiienf5 

Succeeding Five Year Plans have followed the 
example set by the Second Five Year Plan in as much 
as they devoted large sums of money to building up 
capacities in the public sector. However, have they 
succeeded in achieving the objectives which Nehru had 
in mind ? 

Let us look at the industrial picture tiiat InrKa 
presents in’ 1980 and compare, it with what it 
was when planning began. But a few ftigMij^fs 
can be cited where India has acquired the 
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siuJl and competence which very few developing coun- 
trieti have, in addition, import dependence in critical 
sectors has greatly diminished. 

Consider sectors such as heavy electrical equipment, 
oil refining, production and exploration; heavy chemi¬ 
cals, ferrous metallur^, transport equipment. These are 
all sectors where Indian industry has come of age. 1 
am leaving out sectors such as atomic energy where 
full impact is yet to be felt or computers which have 
to go a long way even though a good start has alrcatly 
been made. 

What has been the contribution of the public sector 
in all these areas ? Answer is that in each case its 
impact has been overwhelming. It may be said, how¬ 
ever. that such an answer does not mean anytliijig by 
itseli in as much as their growth is due to government’s 
policy decision to direct investible resources inio public 
enterprises which were specifically set up in each sector. 
This is, of course, true but the facts remain that in 
many of these sectors Indian industry is very highly 
competitive. Furthermore, they demand a very high 
level of skill and managerial talent. Without labour and 
management inputs of a high order, mere investment of 
financial resources would not have yielded the results 
in terms of steadily growing production levels, I think 
tliat clearly there can not be any two opinions that 
without the racdiat.on of the public sector, these sectors 
could not have developed at all or at least would have 
developed as completely dependent entities as the ex¬ 
perience of many countries shows. 

Shortfalls 

There is, however, considerable criticism of the 
public sector in certain sections of the press and also 
in several elite c.rclcs. We should devote some time 
to these criticisms, not merely because in any demo¬ 
cratic polity, responsiveness to criticism is necessary 
for survival, but also because further growili of the 
public sector as well as their ability to fulfil the objec¬ 
tives that Ncliru and Indian planners had set before 
themselves in.iy depend crucially on the adoption of 
certain crucial remedial measures. 

I believe that misgivings about the functioning of 
the public sector stem .11 popular mind fioin two 
sources, one physical and the other financial. Hie physi¬ 
cal petiormance of the public sector has been regarded 
as below the mark by many observers. I thiiu. that a 
global approach in this context hides more than it 
reveals. Going by disaggregated statistics, the sectors 
whose performance causes con.siderable concern are 
power, railways, coal, transport equipmen*. heavy 
engineering, certain fertilizer units and, of late, steel. 
These are obviously sectors where shortfalls create 
very considerable problems for the rest of the economy. 

What are the reasons for these shortfalls ? As far as 
I can understand it, these reasons are threefold. There 
is, of course, the quality of management, a point which 
is very often given the pride of place. This factor is 
much too important to be ignored and I shall come back 
to it at a later stage of the argument. But T believe 
that there are two other important reasons which are 
often overlooked. One of them relates to the role exer¬ 
cised by inter-industry linkages. Capacity utilization 
in several very iiMorfaiit industries is an inter¬ 
dependent process. Coal, steel, power and transport 


constitute a complex, sometimes labelled ^ the f^- 
metals’ complex which cannot be run efiSctently unless 
their planning and current operations are properly 
coordinated in time and space. This requires obviously 
monitoring and adoption of remedial action, if neces¬ 
sary at levels higher than the units themselves, some 
times cutt.ng across industries. 1 believe that we have 
so far failed in evolving a viable organisational struc¬ 
ture for this purpose. We generally oscillate in this 
respect between rather passive unitwisc management 
and very high level intervention, none of which is 
adequate to deal w.th this job. 


Fublic enterprises sufjer from excessive centralisa¬ 
tion, inadequate delegation of responsibilities, absence 
of adequale result-oriented management cadre. 


The other factor that 1 have in mind is that of 
demand. It is generally well known that for heavy 
machinery production to remain at a high level, the 
oveiall level of investment must be growing at a 
sullieicntly rapid late. Any slackening in the rate of 
growth of investment, not to speak of absolute decline, 
is apt to create excess capac.ty in the higher order 
capital goods sectors. Economists have been long 
familiar with thi.s phenomenon in their study of business 
circles. Answer to demand problem would lie partly 
in stepping up levels of public investment, partly in 
product diversification amd partly in looking for possible 
ways of reorienting production for export purposes. It 
would also follow, pro tanto, that any significant libe¬ 
ralisation of imports in these areas can aggravate the 
demand problem vers' considerably. 


I now turn to the discussion of the financial aspects 
ot the problem, in so far as* they arc not a direct 
result of undcr-capacity utilization. I am assuming, at 
this stage, that physical and financial management can 
be treated independently of each other, which is not 
always true. 


I he main issue in this context is one of price fixation 
by the public sector. There was at one stage the idea 
that public sector should neither make profits nor 
losses. This was based on certain misconceptions re¬ 
garding the role of the price system in the context of 
an expanding economy. F'ortunately, these misconcep' 
lions arc no longer prevalent among the professional 
economists. In practice, however, we have gone oni# 
step better. We are selling highly scarce commodities 
and services quite often below their costs of production. 
The result is accumulated losses by the public sector, 
a flour.shing black market and a very negative image 
for the public sector. 


The present practice is often supported by the 
argument that this way we help restrain the increase 
in prices. Tins, I believe, is a gross misconception. It 
is, of course, true that given the tmture of the products 
produced by most public sector enterprises, a rise in 
price in any major industiy has a cascading effect. But 
if costs arc inflexible, then the alternative is some 
form of subsidization by the government, which, in the 
context of today, results in a larger volume of drficit 
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tinancinj;. I vvuiild niumlain that lor most piacti<:ally 
relevant siiuations. tlie latter is the more dangerous 
ctuirsc Ironi the point ol mow ol permitting an intia- 
tiunais use in prices. 

Ihcic .s also a MUiiewhal deeper proWem rnvoKed 
III leriiis i>( eoipoiale management. A concern whicii 
Is obliged to sell its product at a price which gives rise 
to less is. Ill many cases, apt to lose its initiative, parti- 
culaiJy when it knows that its prime costs arc not 
going to be coscred in any case. Lconornics which 
are to be obtained by distributing overheads over a 
larger \olume of output do not appear attractive when 
prices .ire kept at artificially low levels. This means, in 
effect, an additional cau.se for deficient capacity utili¬ 
zation It is also interesting to note that in sectors such 
as coal, losses have mounted over the years partly for 
icasoiis indicated here. 

Ihesc aigumeiits const,tulc, in my opinion, a 
logically compelling case lor greater price rcspons.ve- 
ness on ihe part ol the public sector. Considering the 
fact that public investment in crucial areas is a ‘must" 
for this economy and also the fact that the usual 
avenues lor mobilizing resources through taxation arc 
gelling piogicssAcly blocked, foi reasons which are 
partly economic, partly administrative and partly poli¬ 
tical, lliciv wouJil appeal to be no way out to treating 
the public sector as an fiig/'/ic of accumulation in (he 
years to come, this is a dimension of public sector's 
luncl.oiling which was insutlicicntlv stressed in the 
eaiher vcais ol Indian planning. 

I now luin to the lii-i uason. Uic i|ucstion of 
managerial mclticicncy. I'his is no doubt a factor of 
considerable importance. But I believe that it is ni t 
enough to point out its existence. It is also necessary to 
produce a piopci aiii.lysis of Ihe phenomenon. 1 am 
not an expert on tlic pioblera of organisation 
behaviour. Bui Irom mv limited experience and study 
of the problem. I would bi. iiichned to think that our 
public enterprise", suHci Irom eveessivc centralizat on 
of top appointment decisions, an inadequate structiriv 
tor delegating lesponsibiliiics within the organization, 
absence ol ;m adequate managerial cadre oriented 
iirwards achieving goals which arc supposed to corrcs- 
poiiil to the basic objectives ol public cnlcrprioes. 
.\bo\e all. there is the greatest need to recognize that 
the |ob ol public sccioi managers is entireh professional 
m naiiire. which in lodav's context also involves a h.gh 
degree ol exposure to relevant technical processes. 

Wrong Remedies 

While I believe that urgent action is called for in 
these respects without losing und'i,; time, 1 hesitate 
to put forward ‘snap’ solutions; They are best left 
to he worked v)ui b' a group of specialists. Mean¬ 
while. 1 can only comment ou two solutions which 
have been suggested in certain quarters in fairly re¬ 
cent times. One relates to llic question of private 
management with public ownership. The implicit 
idea here is that private management is necessarily 
more efficient There is no clear test of the propo¬ 
sition which has been projHised by anybody, There 
are certainly some very wcll-run pnv.ate units in the 
corixtralc sector. Thw deserve .Inc lecogn'ition on 


their own merits, but then equally clearly there have 
been several cities of very well-run public enterprises. 
Snch a comparison, therefore, does not, in my opini¬ 
on, clinch the issue. In order to bring about strategic 
reorientation, one must have suflicient evidence that 
there is a very large reserve of professional talent 
available in the private sector, which can be tapped 
in large measure by the public sector for the types the 
product it produces. Such evidence at the moment is 
not available to the best of my knowledge. 


A second suggestion is import liberalization in re¬ 
gard to capital goods industries. Here, 1 submit that 
compatibility with country’s basic objective of self- 
reliance requires that we import suitable designs, if 
and when necessary, rather man products. Further¬ 
more, even here, as Japan’s technological policy 
shows, what is essential is adaptation and evolution 
of designs rather than mere imitation'. In fact, one 
of the points that I shall strongly urge is that public 
sector should devote sufficient effort to building up 
significant design capabilities in the major sectors vif 
industry. In this respect, one hears disquieting re¬ 
ports, which, if true, do not augur well for the future 
<'f the country. 


Ketunung to Nehru's ideas on iJje role ot the 
public sector with which 1 began, there are two major 
developments which make his arguments for the pub¬ 
lic sector even more compelJing today than it would 
otherwise be. One relates to the world-wide turmoil 
on the energy front. Here, 1 believe that India has 
lo mount very major eSorls in regard to exploration, 
development, research and utilization of different 
forms of energy resources. Our ccoiioniie survival 
as a growing self-reliant nation significantly depends 
on our success-in this aica. The other point is the 
paramount need of accumulation to which I have 
already made reference. In order to prevent dispari- 
lics getting wider amongst classes and regions, public 
sector will have lo be run very efficiently as well as 
profitably. All our policies will have to be reorien¬ 
ted bearing these two requirements in mind. 


Nehru himself was well aware of what this implies. 
He said, “when one deals with a plant and enterprise 
where quick decisions are necessary, which may make 
a difference between success and failure, the vvay a 
government functions is not sometimes suitable. I 
have no doubt that the normal governmental proce¬ 
dure applied to a public enterprise of this kind will 
lead to the failure of that public enterprise. There¬ 
fore, we have to evolve a system for working public 
enterprises where, on the one hand, there arc adequ¬ 
ate checks and prottclion, and, on Ihe other, enough 
freedom for that enterprise to work quickly and with¬ 
out delay.” 


I believe that Uiese words possess the same amount 
of relevance today as they had when they were spo¬ 
ken, Instead of wasting much time and energy on 
relatively sterile debates, it is towards evolving such 
a viable framework (hat aU our efforts should be 
devoted. Foi as Nehru added, we shall all be ul'ima- 
lely judged by the final results. H 
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Steel in the Public Sector 


S. S. KHKRA* 

"WHA'I' will you (io with all the sUcl you wain u) 
make, cal it T Thus, an emissary of a friendly wes- 
icin government, red-faced in his anger when he came 
to see me in my office in Ihe Ministry, immediately 
alter we had successfully negotiated and concluded the 
Bhilai Steel Agreement with the U.S.S.R. on Republic 
Day of 1955. I had sal with my Soviet counterpart in 
the negotiation for most of the previous night ham¬ 
mering out the final terms and conditions. (It would 
be a piece of false modesty tun to say .hat this first 
major agreement relating to our industiial ellort has 
proved to be about the best that we have been able 
to do in the past, and at a time when we were des¬ 
perately Ignorant, inexperienced, and sadtiled with 
doubters in and out of governntenl). I asked in re¬ 
turn of the western representative, as to what wc would 
do in the nature, when we needed more steel, which is 
of biisic importance in any industrial and economic 
jirogress for a nation of this si/e. His answer was that 
we would be wiser to leave these things to our tricnds 
in the west, who would always be willing to supply 
I be .steel and indeed all eksc like fertilizers, and the 
rest; of course at a price. Fortunately for this new 
nation, still amongst those at the bottom of the inter¬ 
national economic peeking order, wc had a Prime Min- 
is.er who had been in the forefront of the independence 
struggle, knew the west intimately, for he had lived and 
been educated in one of their premier public schools. 
Harrow, no less, and he had tlie raie gift of \ sioii 
into the futme; and determination in setting this 
country on its way towards self-reliance, after centu- 
I les of foreign rule and foreign dependence. 

Ihe story of the steel industry .n India since Inde¬ 
pendence is in many wavs the slor\' ot the public sec¬ 
tor as a whole. It illustrates the twists and turns, tlie 
shifts in governmental policy during the three decades 
and more since the first essay in a dcelarat on of the 
nation's economic and industrial poliev 

We do not dwell here upon the Directive Principles 
of State Policy which the Constitution prcsciibcs. or 
the constitutional prescription towards an egalitarian, 
secular society, or the Constitution's directive against 
the concentration of economic pow'er in a comparative 
few private hands; nor upon the Parliamcntavy decla¬ 
rations over the years setting out the nalonal goal of 
a socialist state. 

The extremely mixed composition of the population, 
the sheer size and complexity of the social and eco¬ 
nomic fabric of the nation, the inner conflicts of bias, 
of .nlerest, of pressures, of ideology within the govern¬ 
ment that have ruled the country since 1947. have 
been continuing causes towards the defeat and the de¬ 
flection of those directives and prescriptions, set at 
nought the very Parliamentary declarations. 

fahin.-t Socrciary (Pell'), Ciovi of Indiii 



A Spun Pipe being extracted at the Ujjain Plant 
iCourtesy IISCO) 


And amongsi iho governmental ollicial echelons, 
111 the field and iii particular in the corridors of sec¬ 
retariat pol.cy fornuilation and of power in the Central 
(iovernment. socialism was a dirtv word during the 
early years of the public sector; it wu.s a dirly word too 
in the eves of many of the pt'werful ministers in suc¬ 
cessive governments. Soc.alism still remains, in 1981, 
a word to be used with caution, with a measure of diffi¬ 
dence, defensively, when trying to t.iake any progress 
low'ards the declared national objectives. 

Thus, in this brief account of the steel industry in 
the paiblic sector, any account relating to the policy, 
the planning, the setting up and running of the steel¬ 
works must be seen against the background and the 
total conjuncture within which the public sector steel 
industry had its birth, how it has bceti reared to its 
present matur.ty, and perhaps what the future mifiht 
spell, 

Policy 

The first definitive resolution of industrial policy by 
the Government of India was made in April 1948. 
That was less than a year after Independence. The 
new government, despite the fact that it had the ser¬ 
vices of the greatest national leaders, who had fought 
and won the struggle for independence, were inex¬ 
perienced in the art and the procedures of po.sitivc 
government and administration. Yet they were caught 
up in a major military conflict with the newly created 
F’akistan, and with the dreadful shambles of commu¬ 
nal trouble, with vast movements of population both 
ways across the new political borders, and the sheer 
administrative load of receiving and setlVing the millions 
of refugees escaping into India from the savage but¬ 
chery that was their fate in their homes across the 
boundary. As ii that were not enough, the outgoing 
British government had added to the national confu¬ 
sion bv simply declaring that the many hundreds of the 
so called “Native States” were independent entities 
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Blast Fiinuur at flSCO, Btinipur (Courtesy IISCO) 


now, to stand if they could (some tried, amongst 'hem 
the largest and most^powcrful, Hyderabad) against the 
government of the newly independent former ‘ Brit.sh 
India”. 

That was the state of affairs in April 1948. when 
few if any dared to predict what the outcome ot all 
this would be. It needed the courage and ihe vision 
of a Nehru, to make no delay in sc'ting forth a decla¬ 
ration of policy in the eonfused' and confusing econo¬ 
mic and industrial scene on the country. But the dec¬ 
laration of April 1948 also bears the mark of all that 
was happening in more urgent demands upon the go¬ 
vernment’s attention and resources. 

Thus it came about that this first major declaration 
of industrial pokey was somewhat tentative, somewhat 
compromising, something that came to mean all things 
to all people. It spoke of State participation in in¬ 
dustry; of the need to let private industry go forward 
in crcat'ng national wenhh; the State was to concen¬ 
trate on new units of production, in fields other than 
those in private hands where the State could help by 
cxnanding their present activities; there was to be no 
taking over or running by the Slate of afny existing 
units. The hard experience of the years has since 


then compelled the government to go lor nalionaii- 
•Mition in scveial of the most vital sectors of trade and 
industry. 

In the matter ot iron and steel, the State would be 
responsible for the establ shment of new undertakings, 
but would also where the national intere.st so dictated 
(•‘national interest" would be seen in entirely different 
ways by different ministers, officials, planners when 
it came to faking decisions), co-operate with the pri¬ 
vate sector. Thus, a major expansion of a private 
steelworks was taken in hand even before there was 
any talk of having a major steelworks in the public 
sector. Tlie pvernment committed itself to allow 
private enterprises in iron and steel, amongst others, 
to be given all faclitics for efficient working and 
reasonable expansion. Although the situation would 
be reviewed sifter ten years, the government felt it ne¬ 
cessary, in the policy declaration, to assirrc the private 
sector against any future acquisition by the govern¬ 
ment. (In 1951 the government, in the agreements 
with the three foreign oil companies for setting up en¬ 
tirely new. not exisline, refineries, not only gave several 
fiscal and other benefits, but also a categorical guaran¬ 
tee against nationsdisation for a period of twenty five 
years). 
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Eight years latei. m April 1956, f'rime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru took a more direct hand in the 
drafting of the industr.; I policy of that date. He was 
also ('hairnian of the Planning Commission, although 
he left the planners mainly to ihcir own devices. But 
when thev produced a draft which once again pro¬ 
mised aH'ihings to all people, he apparently had had 
enough, fheie was also the experience gained so far; 
and no less significant, the crucial issues arising out 
of the contlicis of bias, interest, ideology and the rest 
had crystallised out sullicicntly to permit a more de- 
tin.te. elcar'Cirt declaration of Industrial policy. 

I he I9.S6 policy declaration marked out a number 
of basic industries, amongst them iron and steel, in 
which the State would be exclusively responsible 
lor the setting up of new enterprises. It was 
this that cicaicd they wtiy foi the future of lltc public 
sector sieci industry at last. For there h.td been bit- 
toi controversy over the Indo-Sovict steel agreement 
for Bhilai; ami the new declaration placed the whole 
issue Kvond turther dispute a1 leasr for the time being. 

In l ebruarv 1973, when Mrs. Indira Gandhi was 
Prime M.nistcr. having first fought off an attack upon 
the policies that her father had initiated and had her¬ 
self by now placed in a powerful position af'cr 
die general elections of 1971 and the successful war 
wiiti Pakistan of that year her gocernment issued a 
licclaration of pol cy in the form of a press note, an 
elaborate resiatement of the 1956 declaration. It re¬ 
ferred expressly to the Directive Principles of State 
Polici of the ('onsiitution. to Parliament’s own resolu¬ 
tion of December 1954 declaring the socialist pattern 
of society as the objective of social and economic 
polics, and slated that the 1956 policy statement would 
eonlinuc to govern the future policies of the govern¬ 
ment. Steel would be reservctl to the public sector. 

In 1978, a government of a very different texture 
was in office under a Prime Minister (Mr. Morarji 
Desai) who liad been a hitter opponent ol (he public 
'•eeii'r and whose stand against bank nationalisation 
had brought about bis own removal from tlie office of 
I inance Minister and iiad in turn split the Congress 
Partv down the middle in 1969. Nevertheless, there 
was by now no liiriimg the clock back. The public 
seclor was b\ now so well established, and so mtfch 
was invested in tlie large number of public under- 
lakings. bodi bv IIk Central Government and by the 
I'owrnmenls of the different States of the Union, that 
it would have been futile for any government to try 
aiul reverse the oroccss. And so. in that government’s 
own declaration ol policy, the dominating position of 
the public sector as the prime vehicle for the country’s 
industrial development remained untouched. 

Alter that government fell, in the general elections 
ol early 1980, and liras indomitable figure in the form 
o' Nehni s daughter, Mis Indira Gandhi, was returned 
to office w'ith an overwhelming mandate from the peo¬ 
ple, the position nt the public sector, and the general 
direction of social and economic policy was more fully 
resumed. Tbs is reflected in the Framework of the 
Sixth Plan, f 1980-85) formulated bv the Planning 
Commission in the latter half of 1980. 

Since, it is tiiis Framework that is to form the basis 
of the government decision making during the next 
live years, it is worth faking note of the categorical 
statement in it. liial the leading role of the public 
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sector in the industrial development of this country 
will be further strengthened. Top priority is to be 
given to the creation of adequate capacity in basic in¬ 
dustries, such as steel. The public sector is to assume 
the major role in the expansion of the basic indus¬ 
tries, and (he Plan will provide increased outlays for 
this purpose in the public sector. Steel production is 
to be stepped up from 7.4 mill.on tons in 1979-80 to 
11.7 million tons in 1984-85. Not an over-ambitious 
'arget by any means; but already showing the rate 
of increa.se, so that the woefully flat curve of the ear¬ 
lier period is beginning to lift significantly 

Planning 

From policy to planning. 

In 1954. the sum total of the Planning Coniniis- 
.sion's provision for that plan period was some 200 
thousand tons of pig iron. No steel at all, not in the 
public sector. This was apparently to be left to the 
existing steelworks, of which there were : the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company at Tatanagar in Bihar, the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company in Burnpnr in Bengal, 
and a small charcoalfed steelworks in the south, at 
Bhadrawati in Karnataka. The stalwarts of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission seemed to share the restr etive views 
of that same western emissary 1 have mentioned above. 

The Prime. Minister would not have i*. He had set 
up a special Ministry, the Production Ministry, with 
the special purpose of increasing the scope of the pub¬ 
lic sector. This Ministry took under its wing a num¬ 
ber of un'ts that were already in the public sector. 
There were very few of them; the Sindri Fertilizer 
Factory, the Hindustan Machine Tools Factory in 
Bangalore, the small cable factory in Rupnarainpur in 
West Bengail and one or two others. 

The Secretary of this Ministry was sent abroad, to 
see what could be done about setting ui> a steelworks 
in the public sector. In (he natural order of things, 
he went first to London, and put the proposition be¬ 
fore the concerned Ministry of the British Government, 
the Board of Trade. He was given a short answer 
not interested Then to West Germany, where the 
response was a little better 

A consortium of German firms undertook to set up 
a half million ton steelworks at Rourkela, to prodwee 
flat products. The whole project was to he set up on 
a tura-kev basis, with little or no association with 
the German firms cf Indian personnel during the de- 
sieninc or erection staees. Nor were anv substantial 
number of Indians to be trained, so that fhev might 
be able to run the steelworks. 

Then the Prime Minister went to Russ a. on a 
friendly state visit. The visit proved of seminal im¬ 
port. Soon the Russians expressed their readiness to 
help this country in its industrial cffoit, in the 
public sector, and on a strictly mutual hfi‘is. with no 
strincs attached. The first proiect was to he a steel¬ 
works. And the Bhilai Steel Agreement came alwiii 

Not without further struggles. The Russian hocev 
wa.s dulv paraded, to kill the idea at conception. The 
“experts” whom the Government consulted advised 
a small half-m'llion ton plant, with small blast furna¬ 
ces. when the world was already going over to mucli 
laigcr blast furnaces, one of which was in fact in pro¬ 
cess of being built in one of the two existing steelwork'' 
in India. And for the product mix. the same experts 
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advised an impossibly uneconomic mix altogether, not 
omitting 75 thousand tons of “H ’ beams, which wnul,) 
htfvc CTippled tile whole project both technicaH\ and 
financially. Ihc details of these struggles need not 
detain us now. The fu'urc is always diHicult to pro\e, 
as indeed it was at the time; when but for the deter¬ 
mined backing of the Prime Minister the whole thing, 
as indeed the public sector, would have been s'iP- 
born. 

The Soviet spccialisis gave ver> dilicreni aJviee' 
and it was backed by their knowledge that this first 
project must succeed, must not be allowed to fad. I iicy 
advised 1000 ton blast furnaces, instead of the 650 
ton furnaces current until then. I’hey told us that any¬ 
thing less than a million ton plant would he uncco- 
nomic; and they gave us the inside details of what a 
proper and balanced product mix is all about, and 
how this would better meet the needs of indusirv in 
other sectors, such as the railways, consirnetion of 
factories and buildings, and so on. 

In the end. this advice prevailed. The Hhilai agice¬ 
ment was concluded. Unlike Rourkela and other such 
turn-key projects, the agreement provided for the close 
association of Indian technical personnel at e\ciy staee 
from the earliest design stages, through construclion 
at Bhilaiv (*hc construction certificates for every detail 
to be cleared and signed bv Indian technical peisonnel; 
and there was made provision for the training of a 
massive cadre of Indian lechnicians aand engineeis 
in the different steel factories and .issociated enter¬ 
prises in the Soviet Union. 

And now a scries of seemingly strange developments 
took place. They followed the rs'turn of the Indian 
Steel Mission to the Soviet Union in Augusl-Scptcm- 
ber of 1965. following the signing of the Bhilai agree¬ 
ment. The Mission was led bv the Secretary in the 
Ministry of Production who had negotiated the a<;ree- 
ment, and consisted of a number of top-level Ind -an 
technoloeists of various spec'alities and drtiwn from 
the existing steelworks and engineering undertakings in 
India. The Mission’s report, givine a \asl ainounl of 
cogent details about the Soviet steel mdiisliv and of 
their heavy engineering, machine-making, and heavy 
electricals plants. It set at rest many of (he doubts 
and misuivings that had been expressed about the pro¬ 
posed Bhilai steelwork.s. 

But that was not all. The German consortium 
working for the Rourkela project now found it neces¬ 
sary to rettiicsl the scrapping of their own working 
plans for the half-million tons steelworks, and for the 
re-negotiation of their contract so as to provide for a 
million ton plant, and for the very' saime large stye 
blast furnaces which the Russians had recommended 
for Bhilai. And so the Rourkela project was duly 
re-designed, and a lufw agreement with the Germans 
concluded. But it meant the loss of valuable time 
a loss that must inevitably fall upon the Indian ex¬ 
chequer and upon the speed of the o\eraIl industrial 
effort of the nation. 

And now the British in their turn came forward, not 
to be left behind. They apparently now di‘‘Tovc>cd 
that th's country needed not merclv the comparatively 
small amount of steel that would have been produced 
bv the earlier plans and the approach to the Botird of 
Trade; now they said India would need in quick time 
no less than ^hrec major steelworks, each of a million 
ton capacity, and all to be established ^ at the same 
time. And of course. Rourkela and Bhilai having been 


pre-empted, the British proposed a million ton plant 
!it Durgapui in Bengal, to be set up with their help. 
.■\ikI so, y»i another steelworks agreement was con¬ 
cluded, within that short time .span, ;is against that 
200 thousand tons of pig iron (hat wa.s the sum of the 
Planning Commission s plan. 

Some time later, the Americans too came forward, 
and a strong m.ssion arrived from that country, to ne¬ 
gotiate the setting up of yet another major steelworks, 
this time at Bokaio in Bihiir and like Durgapiir close 
to the large coal ileposits in that area. These negotia¬ 
tions went up lor a long time. The Americans insisted 
upon having control o( the management of the steel¬ 
works wh.le on the other hand, the Indian Minister 
of Steel had seen for him.sclf the aptitude timt Indian 
personnel had already showm in th.' setting up and man¬ 
agement of Steelworks, and indeed of by now a whole 
variety of major industrial enterprises. Ultimately the 
negotiations broke down, mainly on this single Issue. 
Much time h:id been lost in the process. In the end, 
i( was the Soviet Union once again that was called 
upon to assist in setting up the steelworks at Bokaro. 

Ferfonnance 

How have all these projects performed over the 
years? Fxcept for the loss of time, it has been a for¬ 
tunate circumstance that no major shortemnings got 
built into their planning, as nearly happened. On the 
whole, all the new projects were well designed, with 
scope for some expansion in due course, together with 
(he supporting inputs of materials and services. But 
capacity utlisation has not been satisfactory, for a 
variety of caiF.ses, which have not always been the le- 
sull of faulty maiidgemcnt. During the year 1978-79. 
against an installed capacity of 9.4 million tons, the 
production wr.s only 6.3 million tons of finished steel. 
It can be no consolation that even in America with all 
their modern systems, their steel industry worked for 
several years at less than sixty |/cr cent capacity. The 
gap between capacity and output presents almost the 
most formidable challenge to the manacements of the 
public sector steelworks. It is also futile to point 
to the failure and final breakdown of pne of tlie two 
major steelworks in the private sector, the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company, wh ch went down the drain and 
look with ii the hard-earned investments of large num¬ 
bers of the public in the shares of the compafnv. 

A scarchim! inquiry has been instituted during 1980 
in (be Planning Commission, into the workina of the 
public sector underfakings. Why ha.s capacilv utili¬ 
sation been so consistently low for so long. Betw'cen 
197.3 and 1979 it has stayed around some sixty five 
per cent. 

It is not so much the structural arraugemenis for 
management and control that appear to be the main 
cause; although the system of a central iiold'nn eom- 
panv is probably the weakest of all arran.aeements for 
effective manancment. It is here that it is desirable 
to carry out a detailed investigation in the form of 
inter-firm comparisons all along the line. This would 
orobablv show more than anv other method where 
the real weaknesses lie. and the wav to overcome them. 

The public investments in the steel indu'trv arc so 
larce. and v/ill increase even more durinn. the coming 
vears, that it should be seen as of the ufmo.st urgency, 
to improve the orodvKtivitv of these great undertakings. 
Even marginal imorovements are to be welcomed, 
while the deeper, fuller investigation is in process, fl 
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Steel Looks Up 


IL C. Khiiiina 


AFXbR a steady drop in steel production lur 
over two year there has been a consrcierabk pick up 
during the months ot October and November, 

The steady upward trend is being mamiumcd. ibc 
plauts unuer tlic SAIL aggregated to 5.37 ruiliiuu tomies 
of saleable steel in 1970-77 with a monthly average of 
saleable steel in 1976-77 witli a monthly average of 
447,600 tonnes. This has been tire higtiesi level 
achieved by our plants so far. ProducUoii dropped 
to 5.29 million tonnes in 1977-78 with a moiilhi> 
average of 441,100 tonnes. In 1978-79 tlic aggiegaie 
^eduction was 5.08 million tonnes with a niuiuhiy 
average of 423;500 tonnes. In 1979-80 the aggre¬ 
gate production slumped to 4.59 miUion tonnes with 
a monthly average of 382,700 tonnes. In tlie first 
half of the current financial year the monthly average 
came down to 330,000 tonnes only faihng to a low 
level of 319,000 tormes in September 1980. In 
October the SAIL plants aggregated to 406,000 tonnes 
of saleable steel which went up further to -120,000 
tonnes in November, thus registering an increase of 
90,000 tonnes over the average production of first 
six months this year, an increase of 27 per cent. 

Steel production suffered a setback due to a gradual 
and steep decline in the availability of coking coal and 
power. Alongwith the imbalances caused 
during 1978 and 1979 in these two very vital 
sectors which provide the iife-givmg energy to our 
industries, the third important link to support the 
industrial base i.e., the railways, also got trapped in 
the vicious circle. Inadequacy of these three vital in¬ 
puts has bad a crippling effect on our steel mdusliy 
which in turn affected the steel consuming sectors. 

To grapple with this very complicated problem, 
government took command of the situation at the 
&^est levels. Problems of this magnitude and di¬ 
mensions when allowed to persist for as long as over 
two years, they do assume serious proportions and 
focal points get multiplied. Then there has been a 
definite improvement in producion of coal and its 
transport to consuming centres as well as in genera¬ 
tion of power in the DVC net work which is rcilccied in 
the upward trend in steel production during the last two 
months. It also shows that the steps taken by the 
government have started bearing fruits. 

Constraints 

The constraints of inputs and transportation create 
imbalances in operations of steel plants. Power restric¬ 
tions on our rolling mills resulted in a pile up of in¬ 
gots and slabs. .Against a normal stock of about 
100,000 to 150,000 tonnes of cold ingots which our 
rtanls can boldi the stocks went up to 737,000 tonnes 
by the end of July 1980. Stocks of slabs went upto 
131,000 totmes. Apart from choking up the storage 

* CluirmaD, Sted Awhority of India Ltd. 
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yards this huge stock also meant block up of capital 
to the tune ol nearly Rs. 75 crurcs plus added burden 
of high interest incidence. It is a serious financid 
burden on our resources which arc already under 
great strains due to low production in the past 
and mounting cost escalation. 


Inadequacy of three vital inputs like coking axU, 
power and the railways has had a crippling effect on 
steel industry which in ‘urn effected the steel consum¬ 
ing sectors. 


Faced with this ugly situation it was decided to 
change the operation strategies from August onwards, 
instep of emphasising on tonnage production of m- 
gots plants were asked to ma.\imise pig iron produc¬ 
tion and to stagger operations of rolling mills depend¬ 
ing on power availability to maximist conversion of 
heldover ingots and slabs to saleable steel. The plants 
at Bhilai and Rourkela were tccorded preference for 
supply of imported coal for optimum utihsation of 
this costlier raw material, llie strategy paid in triple 
advantage of reduemg ingot stocks, making more 
saleable steel available to economy and increasing 
output of pig iron for sale. It had not been an easy 
task to bring down ingot stock holding from the 
level of 737,000 tonnes to less than 6 lakh 
tonnes in the course of just four months. Steps 
have also been taken to strengthen the steel cadre by 
filling up posts of Directors which had been 
vacant for two to three years. CJroups of experts 
are being created with experienced personnel in 
different disciplines whose expertise and skill will be 
available to all the plants in times of crisis. 

This year so far we have produced nearly 900,000 
tonnes of pig iron for sale. Compared to the target, this 
is 634XK) tonnes in excess. Last year during the cor¬ 
responding period production was just over 600,000 
tonnes. We are planning to produce over 1.3 million 
tonnes of pig iron this yev. With the emphasis on 
saleable steel production and continued efforts to re¬ 
duce the stock of cold ingots and slabs in our own 
mills as well as through-re^ollers altn- cutting the 
slabs to cheeses we pUm to further increase availabi¬ 
lity of steel for d(»nestic consumers in coming months. 
Rourkela Steel Plant has picked up production 
substantially. With imporved power supply Bokaro 
can pick up much more. This would further improve 
availability of flat products, pace for which has al¬ 
ready betm set. In October, availability of steel foi 
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domestic sup])l) \\as 8 per cem more than what it 
was in September, In N<'v<*nibcr this has gone up I'ui- 
ther. 

C ning ('onditioiui 

I hose who arc tauiiitar with the operations ol steel 
plants would appreciate the elforts that have been put 
m by our men oI steel opeiaiing these complex and 
sopliisliciited plants. When going is good and rhytlin) 
IS set with continuous supply ol inputs in quantity 
and quality the equipment response is ideal and tran¬ 
quility prevails in a steel plant. Productivity is at its 
peak then. A slight departure from the norms like 
a momentary tripping of a motor in a rolling mill or 
change of carbonisation period in coke ovens or a 
change in the quality ol the blast furnace burden sets 
a chaui reaction in motion. 'ITiis calls for a steelman 
to strain his every nerve to keep eontrol on the situa¬ 
tion It takes very long time to restore normalcy, W'hcn 
such instances become daily routine to adjust ever 
pushing rates, operate with ever changing blast fur¬ 
nace burden, face frequent trippings without warn¬ 
ings, one could iinagrne the chaos caused in the 
diireiciit shops ol the plants. 'I his has been the scene 
in our plants foi quite some time now. 


Under these trying conditions when they have been 
culled upon to cope with frequent Intemipticim, carry 
out adjustments in operations, shut down and recom¬ 
mission frequently units of complex nature like blast 
furnaces and coke ovens, our men in the plants have 
shown a commendable spirit of endurance and appli¬ 
cation. They have kept themselves and their equip 
ment in readiness to respond to improvements in sub- 
plies of inputs. The immediate pick up in October 
and November is indicative of this. 

By the cod of September 1980 our plants were 
traiimg behind the previous year’s production of 
saleable steel during the corresponding period by 
210,000 tonnes. In two months we liave narrowed 
this gap to 147,000 tonnes. We know this is quite a 
margin to be covered iii next four months but we are 
confident that given steady and requisite supply of 
power to our plants at Bokaro, Durgapur and Bunt- 
pur ami with current levels of supplies maintained at 
Rourkcla and Bhilai we will be able to cover the gap 
substantially, anil even level up with last year’s produc- 
lion of saleable steel. The nightmare seems to be 
over. Our plants arc looking up. The ground that has 
been lost is substantial, yet we move ahead with confi¬ 
dence that the pace set in now would enable us to 
contain the losses and pav dividends next year. □ 
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Problem of Coal and Power 


(jopckb N. Mehn* 


INDIA’S economy is still reeling under the uuprcce- 
dented power crises which erupted in 1979 and 
envelupt^ the entire industrial <and power scene in their 
wide-sweeping octopus-like tentacles. 1 he 
sudden fall in production of coal and accumulation 
of available stocks near pitheads for want of movement 
facility left an indelible mark on the productivity and 
output of almost all major public and private sector 
enterprises. The loss in terms of man-days lost was 
simply colossal since the paucity of power left indus¬ 
tries, both big and small, at a standstill. 

In the tlays of oil crisis when not only the availability 
of oil but its prices as well have put severe constraints 
on the resources of particularly the Third world coun¬ 
tries, the world’s attention has been focussed on coal 
as an alternative to the vanishing oil and it has been 
thought prudent even by the .so-called developed nations 
to affect drastic technological changes to return to the 
coal-based character of their industry. 

Tlie abundance of coal reserves has been a heartening 
lealure indeed but the constraints of movement and 
general sluggishness on the power generation scene 
Itave severely hampered quick recovery even in those 
countries where large reserves of mined coal existed. 

This peculiar situation which inhibits the Indian scene 
also prompted the Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, to have a meeting of the Chief Coal executives 
convent in New Delhi in order to assess, analyse and 
demarcate areas of action to enable tJie country to 
achieve the required grow'th and development in various 
fields. 

1 he main points Shrimati Gandhi raised at tliis high- 
lc\cl coal sector meeting were (a) the main reasons 
for stagnation in coal prc^uction, (b) the possibilities of 
mechanisation of coal mining with a view- to optimising 
productivity, (e) rc-inforcing the safety factor at cod 
mines, (d) stopping pilferages from pit-heads as well as 
during wagon movement and storages and (c) generally 
tightening the law and order situation in the collieries. 

Among the top executives present at the meeting 
with the Prime Minister included Shri R.P. Khosla, 
Additional Secretary in the Department of Coal and 
Shri R. N. Sharma, Chaininn of Coal India Limited. 
These executives opined at the meeting that from In¬ 
dications now available the coal production target dur¬ 
ing the current year may be met by Coal India subsi¬ 
diaries as a whole. Individually, however, some prob¬ 
lems persisted with the Bharat Coking Coal Ltd., and 
the Eastern Coalfields Ltd. These problems are hamper¬ 
ing their normal functioning. The executives however 
assured the Prime Minister that jwoduction of coal in 

* ('hief InJuslriu) O'Hre.'ipoadent. Uniied News i>l India. 


the Central and Western Coaificlds had increased im¬ 
pressively. Coal India estimated its production to reach 
the 99 niilUon tonnes mark this year as against 91 
nulUon tonnes produced by them last year. They 
expect the prouuction to go up to 1U9 million tonnes 
in the coming year. The uli-lndia production of coal 
was expected to be around 113.5 miliiou tonnes tins 
year as against the figure of 104 miliion tonnes last 
year. 

As against these projections, a study on coal situation 
made by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Co¬ 
mmerce and industry (FlCCl) points out that there has 
been no appreciabie increase in coal production during 
past many months despite aduitionai m vestments amoun¬ 
ting to as much as Ks. 600 crores in the major coal 
undertakings. Analysing their output the ITCCi survey 
points out that losses of these undertaking have been 
mounting. The quantum of losses accumulated by the 
Coal India by 1979-80 were of the order of 
Rs. 695 crores and the production had, even in 
1979-80, fallen short of the target by almost 20 
million tonnes—a target which had been originally 
fixed for 1976-77. 

As against the production target of 113.5 miliiou 
tonnes of coal, the demand by 1982-83 is expected to 
go up to around 150 million tonnes. The FlCCI study 
team feels that the task ahead of the coal industry 
looks imattainable when viewed against the numerous 
probems that plague this industry and its very poor 
performance during past years. 

Significant shorties in the production of coal at many 
of the collieries are attributed to : (i) Non-availability 
of ^ower; (ii) Labour unrest; (iii) Inadequate avail¬ 
ability of explosives; (iv) shortage of diesel; (v) Bad 
law and order situation in the Eastern region; and 
(vi) Difficulties in acquiring land for the development 
ot new coal mines. 

ITie uncertainty about coal position has been caus¬ 
ing innumerable hardships to the consumers. In fact 
both the coal Industry and the Railways are to blame 
for these problems. The production of 103 million 
tonnes is hardly adequate to meet the total demand 
of various consumers and the wagon fleet at the disp(> 
sal of railways is not adequate to move more coal. It is 
pobted out that both have suffered as a result of 
complacency after a period of achievements b 
1975-76. 

20 Year Pn^ection.*; 

In the 2d-year projections until 2000 AD the 
pattern of demand for various forms of energy for 
industrial and other use is estimated as follows ; 


Source of energy 

Coal (Million 

1982-83 

4987-88 

1992-93 

2000- 

2001 

Tonnef) . 

1S0.4 

208.3 

273.5 

427.00 

Oil (MiUiaa Tonnes) 

35.38 

40.97 

48.3 

69.11 

Elecnkity 
(Billion t^ts) 

155.2 

207.9 

281.0 

457.6 
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Considering the performance of the power sector 
the total elwSrici^ generation during 1979-80 was 
105.45 bMon units as against 103.32 billion units 
generated in the corresponding period during previous 
year. Thermal generation increased by 6.83 per cent 
while hydel generaticH) dropped by 3.48 per cent re¬ 
sulting in an overall growth of only 2.12 per cent. 
The failure of the monsoon in 1979 undoubtedly cur¬ 
tailed hydro availability. However, shortage of power 
continues to be acute mainly due to the under-utili¬ 
sation of the thermal capacity. 

Some of the basic problems experienced in the power 
sector are : (a) Delays in project formulation and 
implementation. Completion of many super thetinal 
power stations on present indications is likely to spill 
over well beyond the 1980-85 period. It is also doubt¬ 
ful whether the Bharat Heavy Electrical Ltd., on 
whom most of the orders for plant and machinery have 
been placed, would be able to adhere to delivers 
schedules. 

fb) Under-utilisation of the installed capacity. The 
plant load factor for thermal stations had come down 
from 56 per cent in 1976-77 to 44.7 per cent in 
1979-80. The availability factor has also come down 
from 77 per cent in 1976 to 68.9 per cent in 1979. 
The under-utilisation of the capacity is attributaWc 
mninlv to the increase in the rate of forced o»itares from 
R.R per rent in 1973-74 to 18.8 per cent in 1979-80 
and also to the non-availability of coal of the right 
quality. 

(c) Increase in' transmission and distribution losses 
which have risen to 19.8 per cent in 1979-80 as 
against 17 per cent in 1975-76, and (d) Poor financial 
health of the State Electricity Boards which among 
themselves have accumulated losses worth more than 
Rs. 1000 crores. 

Energy Problem 

The Energy problem in the country is further aggra¬ 
vated by the present state of health of the Atomic 
Power plants and the indifferent supply position of 
essential inputs siKh as enriched uranium. The total 
eencration capacity of these plants today is 
660 MW. barely 1 to 2 per cent of the country's total 
capacity, which should have gone up to 2.700 MW bv 
now. The Department of Atomic Energy has proieefed 
in its 20-vears perspective plan n total generation 
capacity' of 10.150 MW by the end of the centurs'. 
This would be about 16 per cent of the total genera¬ 
tion in the country from all sources. To attain this 
objective the DAE proposes to set up 10 more pres¬ 
surised heavy water reactors on the pattern of Kalpak- 
kam by 1994. The plants at Tarapur. Kota and Narora 
have already been commissioned. Resources mobilisa¬ 
tion for most of the DAE’s future plans is perhaps the 
biggest constraint noart from availability of essential in- 
nuts. An outlay of Rs 2,410 crores is envisaged for plans 
bracketed for execution until 1985 Itself. This and tlie 
present state of most of the Nuclear fuelled plants 
cause serious doubts whefter the atomic power gene¬ 
ration would be able to adeonatcN supplement other 
sources of power su]:^ly avaMable in the country. 

Energy conservation purports to he an important 
additional source of energv in line with power, oil or 
coal. Potential In this Md fa iminease. Its two-pronged 
strat^y is ahned at fa) economising the use of ail 
fbr^ <rf energy and (b) conservation of fossil fuels 
thttmah grealBf and more intensisr use of renewable 
sources of energv. 


Economy in the use of enet^ can be obtaimid by 
(it Reducing the energy intensity of industrial tedi- 
nolngics uiihout sacrificing pr<»ducfivity and quality; 
(ii) bj avoiding V'astcful uses through proper insula¬ 
tion, monitoring of fuel consumption; fiii) evolving 
methods of recovering energy from out of the existing 
processes and (iv) b> adoption of the total energy 
concept. 

l>cplD>meitl of Renewable Sources 

A permanent solution to conservation of fosil fuels 
IS provided b> the deployment of renewable sources of 
energy and intensive research needs to be undertaken 
in fields such as solar energy, geo-therma! energy, 
micro-hydro projects, gobar gas and substitution of 
oil by alcohol lo make optimum use of these alter¬ 
natives. 


The energy problems'in the 'ountry are further ag¬ 
gravated by the present state r.f health of the atontie 
power plants and the indifl rc ;i supply position O) 
essential inputs such as enriched ',ranium. 


ElHcicncy in the distributii^n of coal can be injected 
by making coal meant for consumers to be free of 
shale, stone and other foreign materials. The ash con¬ 
cent of coal must be reduced lo the minimum so a.s 
to lessen the strain on its movement. It is desirable to 
set up coal dumps all over the country'. These could 
be used as a sort of buffer to hedge against the strain 
on either railways tir on the stocks at the pit-heads 
during the busy season. Whenever possible coal should 
be despatched directly from the pit-heads. The work¬ 
ing of the coal mines could also be vastly improved 
by introducing certain amount of competition. The 
existing organisation of Coal India could also be re¬ 
structured in order to create compeytion. 

In the power sector a better generation can be 
achieved by improving capacity utilisation through 
improvement of the plant load factor and the availabi¬ 
lity factor at thermal power stations. A 5-6 per cent 
improvement in the availability of power could be 
achieved through flattening of the load curve. To 
achieve this measures such as staggering of off-days, 
proper phasing out of annual maintenance in major 
industries, and introduction of night shifts in industries 
could be adopted. Tt is also necessary to bring down 
the transmission distribution !os.scs to a maximum 
level of 15 per cent. Also drastic improvements In the 
performance of the State Electricity Boards, both 
operational and financial, would go a long way in Im- 
power for the coal industry. 

To eliminate the constraints specially in the coal 
sector and to step up coal production still further tl» 
government has already moved in the direction of 
improving and augmenting power output to coal 
fields. In this connection there is a plan to set up five 
to 10 MW turbine sets in the coal fields and also 
to instal caotivc thermal power stations to sui^ly 60 
to 120 MW of power to meet the full demand of 
power for the coal-industry. 

A total and well-coordinated effort Is necessary to 
see that the exisdi^ constraints are speedily removed 
and the geMral state of economy of the country hi 
again gea^ up to tadde the immediate oblectives nf 
planned growth. □ 
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Rotmd-up 


Coal India 


COAL India Ltd.. (CJL) ah a holding company, was 
formed on 1st November. 1975, which was made res¬ 
ponsible for the management ol the viationaliscd coal 
mining sector. The formation of the CIL created an 
opportunity for total planning on a scientific basis to 
exploit the country’s coal reserves. 

Today about 88 per cent of the country’s coal prt>- 
duction IS from the CIL mines. Coal India has a work 
force of about 6 lakhs and its annual output is around 
100 million tonnes against 70 million tonnes in 
1973-74. The total demand on the CIL mines are to 
he 144 million tonnes by 1984-85 and 216 million 
tonnes by 1989-90 according to the Planning Com¬ 
mission. While the Company spent Rs. 832 crorcs 
upto 1974-79. it is working on a total investment of 
Rs. 1156 crorcs during the period 1974-80. The in- 
xestments are envisaged to go up to Rs. 2273 crorcs 
by the year 1984-85. As far as the demand is con¬ 
cerned, the projections show that the growth of coal 
demand will be much faster in the power sector com¬ 
pared to others. 

The new projects which have been taken up in the 
last two-three years will ccatribute about a fourth of 
total coal production in the country by 1982-83. By 
1987-88. their contribution will increa.se to about 
56 per cent of coal production. 

Ri^Ut ; Ropewav carrying Sand from the river beds 
to Sand dumps of Kaslern Coalfields Ltd. Below 
Vminr Open east Coal mine of Wfov.mi CoalheUh 
Ltd. 
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I he CiL anticipates a manpower increase of 15 per 
cent between the existing level and 1QS5 agaiiiM mi 
expected production increase by ab<Hit per eein 
during this period. This is attiibulable to improved 
productivity. In the year IdSO-Sl, ('ll. would be 
training more than 61,000 persous bom all level, 
whicn would go up to more than 68,000 bv 1984-S.s, 


Round-up 

Punjab National 


Bank 


PUNJAB National Bank (PNB) was established m 
April 1895 with Indian Capital, Indian Control and 
Indian Management. Since then, the Bank has weather¬ 
ed many a storm, including the devasting partition 
when about 100 oHiccs in West Pakisi.in, with 4(' pci 
cent of the. deposits were dosed down. 


On 19 July 1969, the bank was nationalised along 
with 13 other banks. 'The number of branches has 
jumped from 569 as on the date of nationalisation to 
162(1 a.s on 30 Sepleinber 1980, besides 3 offices in 
U.K ,\bout 43.3 per cent of the branches are in rural 
areas. Since nationalisation, the Bank’s aggregate depo¬ 
sits have risen from Rs. 355 crorcs to Rs. 2242 crores 
as on 30 September 1980 registering a nincreasc of 
about 532 per cent. In the matter of Indian deposits 
and'credit, the PNB stands second amongst 14 natio¬ 
nalised banks. 


7’hc total ciedil portfolio of the bank improved from 
Rs; 243 crores as on the dale of nationalisation tvi 
over Rs. 1300 crores by end of September 1980. I he 
bank has financed diverse fields of activities. The out¬ 
standing credit to agriculture as in September 1980 
stand at Rs. 202 crores. The priority sector credit and 
the agricultural advances formed 36.5 per cent and 
16.4 per cent respectively of the total credit. 


While promoting the priority sector advances, the 
bank has taken special care of adequate credit How to 
the weakest of the weak at very liberal terms. For loans 
upto Rs. 5,000 jio margin or guarantee or security other 
than that purchased from the loan given by the bank 
is asked for from weaker sections. Similniiv for loans 
to artisans avid small SSI units upto Rs. 25,000 the 
bank does not require any margin or surety. Punjab 
National Bank has been arranging mass loaniog func¬ 
tions where intensive financing is done in an identified 
area. The effort is made to cover as many eligible 
borrowers as possible. Usually, in a function about 
1000 loans are distributed, the amount of which vary 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 lakhs. In the past few months, 
loans were disbursed to about 32,000 persons amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 29 crore.s. The bank has also assisted the 


CII. is developing and appropriate stocking policy to 
ensure opiinial vli.-fris ulion gradewne, sisKWist mkI 
.seciorwise. Adequate marketing service network 
Ihrvuighout the country is being developed by the 
Company foi promotional and advisory services to the 
consumeis New piiKlucts like smokeless fuels arc 
being developed and piomotcd. 



(Iniintniit i>l M t). >/ .e'l /n.i,' um’Uv pigs to 

wi'iiker n’clions /■ 

helpless and the weakest. About 250 nomads in Sunam 
(Punjab) were financed with a view to provide them 
regular income at a fixed place or work. Similarly to 
divert the beggci., to productive activities, almo.st fifty 
of them were financed in Ambala. The organisations 
for the handicapped arc also being encouraged to take 
Up such inaniifacturing/scrvicing activities which can 
be handed by their inhabitants and the bank provides 
finance to them both for machines and the raw mate¬ 
ria! Housewives are also provided credit so that they 
can empJoy their idle time in activities like knitting, 
embroidery, tailoring, etc, and supplement the income 
of the family. 

Under the Diffcrcolial Rate of iniere.st Scheme loans 
are provided to the weaker sections of the .society at con¬ 
cessional rate of interest of 4 per cent. The bank has 
.so far advanced Rs 1460 lakhs under this scheme. 

Under the Lead Bank Scheme 41 districts have been 
allotted to the PNB in the States of Haryana, Bihar, 
U.P., H.P., Punjab, Rajasthan, MP., and UT of 
Chandigarh, it has opened 616 ofiices in these districts. 
The PNB has sponsored seven Regional Rural Banks 
The PNB has sponsored seven Regional Rural Banks 
(one each in H.P., U.P., Rajasthan. Haryana and 
three in Bihar States.). Two more, one in U.P. and 
one in Rajasthan, are being opened shortly. I>ue to 
proper support these banks are developing very stea¬ 
dily. 

The PNB established a special Defence Service Wel¬ 
fare Cell to provide banking facilities to defence per- 
.sonncl at liberal terms. It has also provided employ¬ 
ment to ex-servicemen at various levels. 
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interior view of Silo with, Vre.a heaped in Neyvrii Project. 


Round I '/> 

Neyveli Lignite Project 


THfi N'-ywli l.ij'nitc Projccl is oiv.- of ihc bijijiest 
piihlic sccfttr eiiloiprisi's. situalcil in Soiilii Arcoi Dis- 
Irici i)f I'amil Nadu witli an in\cstnK'nt of ovur 
Rs, 250 croiv. I hu various conslitucnf units of l!ic 
Complex are :— 

1 an opencast lignite mine wliiefi is bciiiff 

ilevUoperl to produce 0 5 million lomies of 
I'lmile per amuim. 

2 a boo MW lignite-liieij tliermal powci sta¬ 

tion ; 

2 a large fertiii/ei plant, manuracturiru: men 
with a capacity of 1,52.OCX) tonnes per an¬ 
num, and 

4. a hiiuiuttimr and carbonisation plant tir 
jrroduce 2,27,000 tonnes of carbonised bri- 
tiueties I'lid ('ther important btisic organic 
chemicals. 

1,ignite is an inferior form of coal, 1-xiensivc de¬ 
posits lit the order of 2.200 million tonuis spread 
over an .irea of 4S0 sq. l<ms in and arouial Ncrveli 
:irc a\ailabl' for cxpl.'ita'ion /\i' area of 15 s(| knis, 
has been s-, l.'cted for minim' lii'nitc now 

With a view to attaininc the anmial lar-vt of 6.5 
million tonnes of lienile. as iieainst the previous pro¬ 
duction of 2 5 million tonnes of limpt ' per anmun. 
additional specialised mining cmiipment of hieher 
capacities at a cost of Rs. 129 crore have reeentiv 
been procured and their operation is in full swine. 
The livnite nrodueiion has picked ui) tn the current 
vear and will stabilise in the next two years tU 6.5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes per annum 


I'hc 6()(J MW Newell Ihermal Power vSlation was 
constructed in a phased manner and has been set up 
with Soviet financial and technical a.ssistancc. This 
.'tation consists r>f .six units of 50 MW each and three 
units of 1(10 MW each. The entire power generated after 
meeting the needs of the power station auxiliaries and 
the project, is fed into the date power grid. Nevveli 
supplies about 40 per cent of the needs in Tamil Nadu. 
The gross power generation in the year upto October 
1980 at Neyveli is the highest for any power station 
i.i the country. The Nl.C is not 'Uily feeding in¬ 
creased quantities of power into the Tamil Nadu Grid 
but is al.so generating power at a cost which is very 
low-cheapest in our country. 

The Neyveli Fertili7er Plant is designed to produce 
1,52,000 tonnes of urea rwr annum. a\b the plant’s 
optimal capacity utilisation could not be achieved, 
because of some technological problems in the gasifi¬ 
cation and purificatioii stages, a scheme for the change¬ 
over of the feed-stock from lignite to .biel oil at a 
cost of Rs. 17.05 crore has been put through. This 
plant which switched over to fuel oil gasification ever 
since the middle of 1979 has stabilised its production 
within a short period and is giving a very good account 
of itself. The plant has been worldng above the rated 
capneity of 465 tonnes per day for long stretches and 
is thus well geared to optimal working. 

The capacitv of the B&C plant is 3.27.000 tonnes of 
“Icco”, carbonised briouenttes per annum, which is 
used as a domestic and industrial fuel. Further, the gas 
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A I'/V’vt' oj the ()()() MU' Ihcimal f'cn\ti Skitn ij a! .W’wch. 


liquor obtained from I he curboniscis is iiroccssed m 
the lar-producis units (o yield a number of valuahlo 
by-products such as tar, dephenolised oil, carbolic acid, 
ortho-cresol. ineta-para crcsol, xylcnols and multi¬ 
valent phenols. These chemicals .ire used m a wide 
range of chemical and plastic industries I he char tines 
that arc obtained along \sith the briquette.-, ai^ used 
mainly by cement lactoiics and brick kila-; It is .ilso 
u'cd in the manufacture of calcium carbide ami active 
carbon. 

faking note of the continuing pmver dcticii, m the 
Southern region, the Governnient of Imlia have sanc¬ 
tioned in Tcbruaiy 1978 the opcniiii: of a second mine 
of 4.7 million tonnes capacity linked to a thermal power 

nitint spicdJci III ii;i.ii, 


station oi b.V) MW cap.icitv 1 lie work on these pro¬ 
jects has h-.eii taken on hand. I he second power station 
IS stated t(> be put on bars |)roi.’rc<^sivcly' from early 
1984 

I he eonipaav lias toiimilaicd proposals foi considera¬ 
tion ol ttiL fioveinmeut tor expansion of the capa¬ 
city ol the second Iheimal jvovvei station iium <)3U MW' 
to 1*171) MW .iiul stepiiig u|) lignite raisings in the 
second mine fiom 1 7 million tonnes to IO..S million 
iv'n.tes liei \ea! the Nl.C has alsvi sent up a propo¬ 
sal tor esiablisliing’. a I5t)t) tonne per day urea plant 
which would use ll'.e e.xisling infrastructure via the 
liiinite gasilieaiion huiIc wuIi an attendant increase in 
the capaeily of the tirst mine Irom ft..8 million tonnes 
to 8..‘v niiilui.i tonnes per annum ' 

'I'll III ’.In' V''vir// Lmuiic Mnw 
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A Dragline in operation in an open-cast mine 


Round up 


Central Coalfields Limited 


C'liNl RAL Coalfields Limited is the new during the subsequent years, however, the demand 

name of the erstwhile National Coal Development picked up and accordingly production also went up. 

Corporation which was formed as the fust Public reaching 14.37 million in 1971-72. 

Sector Coal Company in October. 19.^6 with eleven 

collieries taken over from the Railways. Non-coking mines were nationalised in 1973. The 

NCDC became a subsidiary of Coal Mines Autho- 
B> 19()t)-61, the NCDC has about 20 mines and a rity, later rc-named as Coal India Limited. Coal 

production of 8.05 million tonnes. A target of 1.3.5 production of the CCL during 1973-74 was 15.55 

million tonnes was set for the year 1966-67. The million tonnes, 
anticipated demand, however, rot having arisen' to 

that extent, production had to be pegged at 9 50 In 1979-80, it went up to 24,15 million tonnes 
million tonnes in 1966-67. With the installation of leprcs^cntrng over 800 per cent increase from J 956-57 
new power houses and other coal-based industries and 56 per cent increase since 1973-74. 
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In 1980 the company had to produce 20.35 million 
tonnes and production during the fust eight months 
liad been according to the plan inspitu of nagg ng 
problems of inadequate power avaiiabihiy, liilhculix 
ot land acquisition etc. As^ compared to the cones 
ponding period of previous year, llie pioduetion during 
the eight months of 1980 was 15 per cent more. 

The challenge ol pioduetion ot one million tonnes 
extra coal has been accepted and the CCt.'s dedicated 
team of 1,10,()()() workeis, stall and execulnes has 
been working as one man to meet the taigci fixed 
bv the Government Tor 1980. 

In the next 10 years, the produeiijii pii gramme of 
the CCL (in million tonnes) is as follows ;— 

80-81 81-S2 8;-S.t8.t-.S4 84-SS 85-8fi 8t>-87 s7 x,S ,sS-,S9 S‘M«) 

26,35 .30 (M 36.26 44.27 -SOSS 56 01 (.2 49 72.'7 7'. !9 

It aims at 193 7 per cent increase in ihc prodiieiioii 
during 1989-90 over that in 1980-81. 

In Ihc 23 years from 1956-57, the NCDC CCI, made 
profits for 12 ycais and incurred losses lot I I 
years. The cuimilative losses for the- 23 years was 
Rs. 36.02 erores. In 1979-80, the CCI earned a, 
massive profit of Rs. 36.06 erores and w'iped out the 
entire cumulative losses. During the lirsl eighi mi»ntlis 
of 1980 the CC’L has cslimaledly earned a piohl of 
around Rs, 12 erores inspitc of escalation of prices of 
all the inputs—stores, spares, oil and luhricanis, explo¬ 
sives and .so on. 

To overcome conlinuoi's power :.Iiorlages, the 
company has made arrangements for geiieraiing sets 
and is also exploring the feasibility of liaving c(.pti\ e 
power stations. Ordeis for plan: and equipment has 
been placed, ('ritical inputs have been idcniified and 
long-range strategy for procureinenl has been 
evolved. A number of tiaining institucs have been 
opened up to imparl training to various kinds of 
technicians. 

The company lias been able to achieve Ihc targe's 
and is confident about the future bacaiisc of team 
work. hori7ontallv and vcrticallv The trade union 
leaders both inside aivl outside the organisation, 
belonging to diverse political and non-political groups, 
are a part of the team. The State Governments h.ive 
always been helpful. 

The case of Kathara Washcry can be cited as an 
example of new spirit amone all concerned. This 
Washery'which was considered sick from its inception. 



A (.’ontKil iHiiH'l lit a c-Hil wiisltery. 

was pioducing aroiiiul 2000 tonne.s a day. Bui 
recently representative.-, ol nianagcmeni and workers 
met and eliaricd out plans loi improvement as a 
iL-sult of whieli Ihe w'-isla iv now produces an average 
ol 4000 lonnes a day wloeli is 9s per cent of its 
capacity. 

A inuslei plan has been dravxn-up lor Ihe Siiveiaiili 
coalfields (on the border of U.P. and NTP.) which 
IS slated to produce 2^ 30 million tonnes in 1989-90 
(itil ol llie lolal of 77 3‘> million lonnes o! Ihe CClfs 
iirgct Coal mines with annual pioduetion eapacily 
of 10 million tonivs -Ihe largest in Ihe couniry — 
have been planned in this ec'Vlield Similar master 
plans are being woiked out for the oilier coalfields to 
have inlegralcd development ol not only the mines 
but of all the infraslnietnia! facilities including colo¬ 
nies. roads, railw.ays communications. schools, 
hospitals, marketing eenties, recreational (acilitics 
etc. 

The production pr.igramme for the f'cntral Cral- 
ficlds niT is the highest amongst all the subsidiaries 
with a projected growlof 194 per cent ip 1989-90 
over the production targets of 1980 81. Tn the wake 
of the global cnerev crisis, the coal production 
targets—the mainstay of our energy scenario—have 
to he achieved if our nation has to forge ahead. Tt 
w'ill be the endeavour of CCI not onlv to meet the 
target but to cxcce..l it. t”’ 


PLANNED FAMILY 

FOR 

PLANNED PROSPERITY 
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It’s proved itself in ovei 
160 prqects. 


8 years ago State Bank set up the Merchant 
Banking Division. To help small entrepreneurs 
and large corporations alike with the complex 
problems they face today at every stage of 
growth. Probiems that can only be solved with 
highly sophisticated linancial and corporate 
counselling skills. 

’ And within these 8 short years we’ve proved 
our expertise in over i 6 o successful projects 
Helping our clients solve a wide spectrum of 
problems Like obtaining Government consents. 
Feasibility studies Loan syndication Overseas 
credit Capital issue management. Financial 
and corporate counselling. Portfolio manage¬ 
ment. And more. 

1 Our clients have been as diverse as their 
problems Ranging from small-scale industries to 
* multi-national giants In fields ranging from 
vanaspati to eIc«.ironics i,which gives you some j 
, Idea of out versatility). ._ ■ • ^ 


And, what’s more, since we were set up to 
speed up our country’s industrial drive—and 
not merely to earn profits — we deal with all 
our clients on the basis ot their potential. And 
capabilities. Regardless of their size. 

Merchant Banking Division 

STATE BANK OF INDIA ■ 

Madame Cama Road, Bombay 400021 
Bureaux at: Ahmedabjd • Bombay • C.slcutta'' 

~ Hyderabad • Madras • New Delhi 

o 

State Bank ^ 

Lets come closer > 
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Functioning of Nationalised Banks 
Some Impressions and Suggestions: 

S.L.N. Simha 


'JHIS article is qualitative, conlainiiig the inipivs 
sions of one who has studied the progress and 
problems of Indian banking as an academician rathei 
than as a practical banker, for ovoi :hiee deeadi-s 
The writer's age, if not wisdom and any profound 
knowledge of banking and monelarv theory, and 
experience as a client of banks giv,' him ome 
authority to express views and suggestions. Staiisties 
will be avoided as far as possible, for, in the stud' 
of the, banking system, statistics can be misleading, 
both overstating and understating the pcrioimancc, 
which remark holds good of many other sector, of 
the Indian economy. Also, while the focus of this 
article is on nationalised banks, the remarks hoki 
good for all Indian banks, generally speaki'ie. 

It is also futile to discuss as to whether nationalisa¬ 
tion' was necessary to achieve progress in the banking 
sector. Happily, one does not come icors much 
areximentation about it these days, except 'or a brief 
while in 1980 when six more private seder banks 
were nalionliscd. It is now mainlv a Question as In 
whether the remaning private sector Indian' banks 
should be nationalised too. I feel that the balance ol 
advantage lies in nationalksine them. Coexistence of 
Private Sector and Public Sector banking is good 
but when' the Private Sector Portion is reduced !■) 
nracticallv ^cro statistical!'', it is better wc have 
de iure a whollv nationalised bankinn what is ahead'’ 
so on a de-faefo bas's. The private sector banks cannot 
function with dvnamism and innovation, wliciT the 
namoetes sword of nationalisation is hanoing over 
their heads. 

Competition from Foreign Banks 

This means that some competition in 'he banking 
field can onlv come for mainly conic) from forei'ni 
banks operating in India, not so much those which 
have been operating in India for a lonf time as 'he 
new ones that will be set up. It mav be hoped iha' 
that Indian authorities w'll pursue a liberal nolicv in 
this regard, so that Indian banks mav also have an 
ooportunitv to open branches abroad. Ibis laroccss is 
necessary in 'be broader interest of the Indian 
neononiv which must get inte'''‘nt>‘d nroeressivelv 
with the international economv. Tb's r'<'Cf‘sefirv bv 
oronress. if not survival. This will also call for a 

• Porm*' TVrnMtv f?(wrnnr. 'Rs«rrvn Wqnk of India, and 
r'orm-r Thair-nan. Institute of Financial Manaeemeni and 
Research, Madras. 


substantial dismantling ol exchange controls. Our 
fiscal and monetary policies must be such as to keep 
the rupee rcasonalK siiong. without the artificittl proof 
ol cxciiangc controls. 

I’cuc oj f\f)(iii\ioii (if Inaiulies lun >iriiii({l;f.\ in 
il.s wdl'.t' iinnicrciis oriiiniiuilioiKil prohleins, ctiiuuhul- 
iiig to (I I’eiictal loH'enii(> nj officienvw 


We should not hope for much competition troin 
among the Indian banks, especially the nationalised 
banks. In the last eleven years, since thr* nat'onalisa- 
tion of the major segment ol bankging, .1 have seen 
very little of what one might call constructive competi¬ 
tion, There has been competition in deposit-stealing 
and misleatling the public in regard to the iiilercsi 
rates olfcrcd on deposits of variou' maturities. Happily, 
the latter has been nearly (not wholly) given up, 
thanks to the lead of the State Bank of India which 
called, tn an advcrti.semcnt, the bluff of ‘high’ rates c-f 
interest offered by the other banks Actually what 
we look for is a large measure of standardisation of 
procedures and forms, with a view lo increasing 
operational cffccicncy and thereby reducing costs. 
This has happened in a small way only. 

Niitionalisation and After 

With this preamble, let us look at the functioning 
ol banks, following nationalisation of the major seg¬ 
ment of banking in .luly. 1969. As everybody knows, 
the progress in the matter of opening branches has 
been spectacular since nationalisation, the average 
annual rate of growth being something like 12-13 per 
cent. The focus was on rural branches, which have 
recorded over 20 per cent growth per annum on the 
average, in the last 11 years. 

This very oace of cxoan.si-.in has brought in its 
wake numerous organisational problems, contributing 
to a general lowering of eflicienev. The locations 
varv a great deal in Quality but at least in the urban 
areas there is tremendous congestion in hank offices. 
In most foreign countries, it is a pleasure to be in the 
premises of a bank, but not so in India, generally 
speaking There is so much over-crowding that as a 
cru-f' saving goes, two persons have to come out if 
one has to cn in. It is impossible for bank staff to work 
with concentration, even if the inclination is there. 
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there was ni>i much preparation by way of 
having adcc|iiatc staff at siipcrsisorv Icsc'ls for meet¬ 
ing the eiuiJIengcs of a maniim ih expansion of hiun- 
ches. Brave eOorfs luo- been made lo rjeimt stalf 
amt tram Itu'iii ai all levels ; ilte resiilis are good 
as fai as they go, Inn appaicnlly they have mil gone 
far enoupfi. Having said this. I must add fna! as 
imporlanl as, il not nioie iiiiporlant dian. training, 
IS motisalioii of the staff. Somehow, this dues not 
seem to have happened. .Apparently, eontraiy lo 
expectations, nationalisalion has not had muelt emo¬ 
tional appeal lo the bank stall as an clheiency factor. 

SUI’s Dynamic Role 

Among the nationalised htmks, the .Stale Hank has 
followed a dvnuniic leeiuilment poliey of Probalioiiarv 
Ofiicers ilirougli competitive examination and this 
probtibly explains, among other things, the geneiallv 
high slanclard of efficiency observed in tiie Hiiiciioning 
of the Bank. Recently, services boards have been 
set up on a regional basis for recruitment and promo¬ 
tions in banks and this should go a long way in raising 
the t|uality of entrants to banks and the supervisory 
stair. 

If banks ate lo function as development agencies 
rathei than moneylenders, they need a very muchi 
itiversificd slatr-enginccrs, chartered and cost accomi- 
lanls, financial analysts, farm experts and psycholo¬ 
gists. Happily, this has been recognised ; only progress 
is slow'. Also direct recruitment should take place at 
various higher levels, than that of a clerk/probationai v 
ollicer. Not much new blood has been injected into the 
banking svsfcni. 

One of the obiccts of nationalisation was mobilisa 
lion of deposits. In the urban and metropolitan areas. 

It is doubtful if much has been done to develoo the 
banking habit, but it does seem that some results 
’ll this direction have been aebieved in the rural areas; 
the tale of erowth of rural deposits is substiintiallv 
larger than the rate of giowlh of rural branches, 

Benefits of Nationalisation 

The benefits of nationalisation seem to lie Imgelv 
in the deployment of credit rather than deposit 
mobilisation. Several good thing.s l-.ave happened, 
partly as a matter of policy and partly by way ivl 
adaptation of bank lending to the emerging pattern 
and needs of the economy. In other words, not till the 
credit for ihe changed pattern of bank lending need 
he given to the natiomilisation measure. 

There is now far better appraisal of credit require¬ 
ments, both macro and micro, than in the pre- 
nationaisation days. Credit planning and management 
have luade strides. Naturally there has been much 
cxpciinienlation and probably for too frequent policy 
changes in matter of detail. But the basic objectives 
have been to link credit flows to the needs of the 
economy in accordance with the broad sectoral 
pattern of our plans and expanded availability to what 
•re called priority sectors, in particular agriculture and 
small-scale industrial units, as also weaker serfions of 
the community 'fltcse obiectives arc unexceptionable 
in theory, but in tvractice the' ' are difficulties in their 
implomcnfation. If is a question of reconrilinw the 
banker’s ctiufion. the impatience of the politician 
and the platitudes of the ivory lower economist. 


Adaptations and modifications are also called for, in 
the absence of thorough knowledge of the economic 
force;, and trends, national and international. 


Contniry lo capecUitioiis natumulisatioti has not had 
much einoiional appeal to the hank siafj as an efficiency 
I act or. 


J tccl that the progress in the matter ol achieving a 
more balanced and healthy sectoral ullcxation of credit 
has been very good, all things considered. Lending to 
priority sectors, which was ahoul LS pci cent in I'JbO 
IS now more than double, about d2 per cent, luM.ig ail 
categories of commercial bank credit info acceum If 
credit for public lood procurement is excluded Irom 
the total priority sector, lending is higher, at a little 
under 40 per cent. 

While the authorities would have liked the progress 
to be even belter, the fact is that in making the present 
progicss, banks have taken risks Overdiics and defaults 
are on the increase. What the really weak section.; need 
is grant rather than credit. Also the credit needs of 
other sectors of the economy have to be iikt in a re¬ 
asonable way, especially of industrial units which sirpply 
directly or indirectly, inputs for the egricultural sectoi. 
After all, in a planned economy like ours, the distinc¬ 
tion between priority and non-priority sectors shouid 
not be overdone. 

Besides larger credit availability, the piionty sectors 
also enjoy now concessional rates of interest on their 
borrowing. Naturally, the non-priority sectors have hail 
to bear the burden of higher interest rates than would 
have been necessary. Of course, in' this policy, there i.s 
very much tjhe danger of excessive barrowing and 
diversion to non-priority sectors; it is not possible for 
banks to keep full vigilance in these matters. Undoub¬ 
tedly this has happened, though how much, it is ni't 
known. 

“Not So Happy Feature” 

A not so happy feature of Indian banking, especially 
in the last 7-S years is that it is over-regulated. There 
are far toe many guide-lines, meetings, seminars, work¬ 
ing groups tind Committees. A lot of time of (he senior 
executives of banks is taken up in arranging for the 
filling of forms and attending the conferences. The Cre¬ 
dit Authorisation Scheme has also made vital contribu¬ 
tion to needless paper work and consultations and 
administrative rigidity, whereas banking is a type of 
business where there must be a lot of discretion on 
the part of the lender. The Reserve Bank of Tndi-.i 
.must not concern itself unduly with credit extension 
to individual units. Its role is to lav down broad 
guidelines. Occasional check is all tight, but prior 
anproved of the RBI to credit extension above a 
bmit of Rs. 1-2 crorcs is unnecessary and diminishes 
the sense of responsibility of individual banks, if not 
their stature 

It is not as though the Reserve Bank has adequate 
expertise for doing an efficient job of serccing the 
accounts of individual busine.ss units. The Reserve 
Bank docs not have banking experts in its top 
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echelons, with the result that a lot of what it dictates 
IS either inetfective or unworkable. Committee alter 
Committee has to be set up to modify things, whereas 
a good team in the Reserve Bank can accomplish 
much, with minimum effort to itself and the banks 
It is time the Reserve Bank gave up the British 
tradition of appointing a Committee to postpone 
action or keep things in a state of confusion. The 
bankers themselves, it would appear, do not speak 
with couiage about the practical difficulties of imple¬ 
menting many proposals of banking expansion, diversi¬ 
fication and credit deployment. 

A reason for the confused and timid approach to 
banking matters on the part of the top excenfives is 
the fact that the appointments are made by Government. 
ITierc is much uncertainty and apprehension in this 
regard on account of the vagaries of policy. It is time 
that a fairly clear-cut policy was formuhitcd and 
announced and, equally important, implemented. In 
this connection, it is helpful to set up a high-powered 
Banking Services Commission, comprising say 5 
members, for making appointments to the positions of 
Chairman, Executive Director and General Manager, 
of the nationalised banks. A representative each of the 
Finance Ministry and the RBI should be cx-offieio 
members, in addition to the five regular members. 
Some such arrangements should be made to reduce 
the political element in these appointments. Today, 
senior hank staff talk only of appointments and 
promotions rather thap banking practices and innova- 
fion.s. 

Diversification 

All over the world, commercial banks arc diversi¬ 
fying their operations and arc entering fields which 
were considered unsuitable for banks. Sometimes 
subsidiaries arc set up by way of cliversificatiw. 
Indian banks have now more or less completed what 
one might call the first phase of their diversification, 
namely lending to the various sectors of the economy. 
Now the stage is set for their moving to the next 
.stage of their becoming developmental agencies. In 
particular, their advisory role must be enlarged, 
cspeciallv for the benefit of small and new entrepre¬ 
neurs. Without formally entering the merchant 
banking field, banks can do much to help clients on 
proicct preparation and, more important, financial 
estimates and the financing pattern. Working capital 
management is an area where the banks arc eminently 
Buifed to help their constituents. This will be natural 
seauence to the increasing participation of commer¬ 
cial banks in medium term lending; which is of the 
order of 20 per cent of their aggregate lending. 

Investment counselling is another fertile field for 
banks, to render services as well as augment their 
earnings. Investment counselling is required not 
merely when a person comes by lump sums of money 
on retirement, but on a continuing basis, including op 
matters like life mraranec. 


panics. This will provide a check against the possibility 
ol malpiactices and gimcrally enhance the liquidity 
of shares. 

Measuring Piarfonnance 

One of the ways of measuring the performance of 
a business unit even if a rough one, i.s the question 
of profit in relation to the resources employed. In the 
case of financial institutions, the profit item is even 
a more rough measure, since borrowed funds predomi¬ 
nate in relation to owned funds-share capital and 
resejvcs. Also, it is nearly impossible to say from 
puhli.shed figures whether the provision for bad debts 
is adequate or not and how the investments arc 
valued. Finally, in' the case of the nationalised banks, 
profit are restricted by official policies with regard 
to deposit and lending rates—the average spread 
between the two is probably narrower than the market 
situation warrants. 


If hanks are to liinciion as development agencies 
rather than money lenders, they need a very much 
diversified staff. 


Having regard to all these aspects one cannot say 
that the profitability is poor. Thus, in 1978, the latest 
year for which data arc available, the 22 nationalised 
banks had a pre-tax (after bonus, gratinly and ‘other’ 
provisions) profit of Rs. 172 crorcs, in relation' to share 
capital plus reserves of Rs. 312 crorcs. Taxation ac¬ 
counted for Rs. 139 crorcs. Beyond the above general 
remark, it is not possible to comment on the profit 
situaiioff of banks. 

Restructuring Indian Banking ' 

We may conclude the paper with a brief considera¬ 
tion of the lines on which Indian banking can be 
restructured and banking regulation may be improved. 
The time is more than ripe for making the seven 
subsidiaries wholly independent of the State Bank of 
India. Secondly, regional bias must be consciously 
observed, as regards banks other than the 
State Bank of India. This should be observed merciles¬ 
sly in the case of small and medium banks. This makes 
the promotional and regulatory role of commercial 
banks more efficient than now. 

Although the State Bank of India’s vast size has 
not come in the way of its being comparatively an 
efficient instiution, thus far, it would seem desirable 
to go slow in the matter of its expansiort from now- 
on. The small and medium banks should be invited 
to expand more rapidly than hitherto; the same 
should be the policy with regard to regional rural 
banks. 

On the other hand, I would like the rc.sponsibility 
of the State Bank to be widened, in' ways other than 


Commercial banks can also do much to raise 
standards of company management. Th^ s*’® 
continuous possession of information on tne perfor¬ 
mance of companies and they can alert, guide and 
discipline company management. 

It Would be good to entrust to commdtcial banks 
the work of issuing and transferring shares of corn- 


branch expansion. The responsibility for standardising 
and streaming forms and procedures and for supplying 
senior staff to other banks could well be placed on 
the SBT. It is a matter of deep regret that even after 
30 years of the operation of statutory banking 
regulation by the Reserve Bank, eleven years of the 
take-over of major si^eduied banks and the presence 
of august bodies like the Indian Banks' Association, 
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the Indian Institute of Bankers, the Bankers Training 
College and the Naliutial Institute of Bank Manage¬ 
ment, forms, documents and procedures vary a great 
deal from bank to bank. Somctliing sliould be done 
to correct Hie situation urgently. Standardisation is 
the key to progress, etliciency and convenience of 
the public. I feel that the State Bank must be made 
the overlord in this matter. 

Efficient Funetioniag of RBI 

The Reserve Bank of India ought to function far 
more efficiently than so far in the matter of banking 
development and regulation. It must curtail its routine 
inspection of banks a great deal and concentrate on 
raising the standards of efficiency and usefulness of 
banks. It must have in its organisation a large corps of 
presons very knowledgeable about banking. It can do a 
lot of quiet but solid work in faking Indian banking to 
to new heights, without appointing every day a com¬ 
mittee or group to study the many specific issues that 
come up from time to lime. In the Indian banking svs- 
tem .the'e is enough scope for the Rcscr\'(; Bank to 
consult banks without going through the ritual of a 
committee. There would also appear to be considerable 
scope for decentralising the RBT’s operations in regard 
to banking development and regulation'. 

For fotring up the efficiency of banks, it will be a 
good thing if new blood is introduced at various levels, 
the selection being made from industry as well as the 
administrative, economic and educational services. 


It is not at all necessary for a ‘Professional’ banker to 
be Chairman or Executive Director of a bank. A 
dynamic manag'ing or finance director of a company 
may do very well as the head or a senior executive of 
a bank I feel that the routine policy of bankers only 
has robbed the system of the availability of a lot of 
talent in the country. 

I feel it is desirable to revive the National Credit 
Council, with some changes in its scope and comp(»i- 
tion.Wc should have a national forum for discussing 
monetary and credit problems. 

Summing up 

Summing up, wt have in the country a very good 
banking base and with a proper combination of guid¬ 
ance and autonomy, our banks can develop into dynamic 
agencies, facilitating rapid economic development on 
an enduring basis, also observing the socialistic goals in 
the matter of deployment t)f credit. Natumalisation has 
definitely been productive of much good. More could 
have been achieved but for too many shifts in policy 
and procedure, undoubtedly dictated by good motives, 
but unfortunately .slowing down the progress. 

The authorities did not also keep in mind the motto 
‘hasten slowly’, till recently. There is now recognition 
that number of banking offices and bank accounts alone 
do not matter. Qualify is important. The Slowing down 
of the pace of expansion of banking offices is a welcome 
development. Consolidation and growth have to go 
hand in handO 


FORMULA FOR A HAPPY HOME 

Man, Ti'ifc, children and savings 

Every home is a nest of happiness, of laughter, 

of enjoyable occasions.and ensuring this 

happiness is what we would like to do, with 
your help naturally. 

For, it is you, who has to decide how much to 
save, for whom to save and for how long to 
save. Whatever you earn there is always 

something you can put by for tomorrow.a 

tomorrow that is as full of happiness as 
today is. 

Come to us-. 

Let’s discuss all about it today. 

CORPORATION BANK 

(Wholly owned by the Government of India) 

Admn. Office: MANGALORE 
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FOR 


FABRICS STAND 

♦QUALITY 

♦DURABILITY 

♦UTILITY 


BOMBAY UNIT: 

The Simplex Mills Co. Ltd. 

30, Keshavrao Khadye Marg, 
Sant Gadgc Maharaj Chowk, 
Bombay 400011 

Telephone No. 392951/54 
GRAM : “SIMPLEYARN” 


A KOLA UNIT : 

The Simplex Mills Co. Ltd. 

P.B. No. 14 
AKOLA 444001 
(MAHARASHTRA) 

Telephone No. 2086 
GRAM ; “SIMPLEYARN” 


CALCUTTA OFFICE : 3rd floor. 3A Garslin Place, Calcutta 700 001. 


♦CANVAS 
♦POPLIN 
♦FULL VOILK 


OUR SnX'/ALiriLS : 

*B LLTING *FILTER'CLO I'H 

♦LONG CLOTH *SlllRriNG 

♦TERIvNE C OTTON 
BLENDED FABRICS 

& 

♦COMBED HOSIERY YARN 


INDU sends you its best 
The entire range of 
photographic products 
PHOTO—C1NE~X RAY 
equal to the best 
available anywhere 
HPFIS INDU 
AND 

INDU IS FILM 



HINDUSTAN PHOTO FILMS MFC. CO. LTD. 
(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ENTERPRISE) 
INDU NAGAR OOTACAMUND 643 005. 
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Development Banking at the 
Cross-Roads 


R. K. Roy’' 


TfiE precise objectives of dcvcJopaient banking in 
India need lu be clearly set out in assessing the direc¬ 
tion that should be imparted to the numerous deve¬ 
lopment banks which disburse a vast sum of pub¬ 
lic funds to industry. 

Ihe network of development banks in India is 
extensive. At the all-India level ate the Industrial 
I'inance Corporation of India (IFCI) set up imme¬ 
diately after Independence, the lndu.strial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDBl), the largest, the Indust¬ 
rial C’redit and Investment Corpoiation of India 
(ICICI), the only one in the private sector, and Indus¬ 
trial Reconstruction Corporation ol India (IRCI), the 
smallest which is entrusted with the task of reviving 
sick industrial units. 

Since their inception, IDBl, IFCI, ICICI and IRCl 
have lent and invested over Rs. 4000 crorc in indus¬ 
trial ventures in Ihe private ;uid joint sectors w’hich 
lire the main areas of their operation. They have, of 
late, lent and invested over 650 crore rupees annu¬ 
ally. Currently, their annual sanctions, tend to exceed 
1000 crore of rupees. 

A part of the project assistance of the all-India 
institutions is in the form of investment in shares and 
debentures of the assLsted industrial concerns The 
Life Insurance Corporation of India (LlC) and Unit 
1 rust of India (UTI). arc the other all-India institu¬ 
tions which assist and invest in' shares and deben¬ 
tures of new industrial ventures. The assi.stance to 
industry, since the inception of LIC and UTI, adds up 
to over Rs. 480 crore. The annual assistance sanctioned 
by them to industry exceeds 100 crore rupees. 

Industrial project liuance is also made available by 
the Stale financial corporations and the State indu.st- 
rial development corporations. Nearly all the States 
have these twin agencies. These State agencies have 
lent and invested (since their inception) over 1,100 
crore of rupees. Currently annual sanctions are of 
the order of 300 crores. 

The annual dtsbunsal of assistancv* to industry by 
the institutions currently adds upto to over 100 erorc 
rupees. It thus seems that development banking in 
India has come of age. The development banks &t the 
all-India and state levels ■will pump- resources at a 
rate which is slated to rapidly escalal.’ each succes¬ 
sive year. 

•Resident Editor, Economic Times 


The question' is whether, ignoring for the moment 
the issue of rising project costs, a mere jump in the 
quantum of assistance by the Development Banks will 
be considered a satisfactory development. 

Objectives not Served 

The objective of development banking, simply 
stated, is to promote rapid industrial development, 
litis objective has at least three important facets. 
First, to achieve development through a rapid spread 
of entrepreneurship. Secondly, and this follows from 
the first, to ensure a rapid spread of industrialisation 
by region. And third, which is linked with the prece¬ 
ding two, the promotion' of medium, .small-medium and 
small viable industrial projects. 


Development hanks play safe by lending to large 
industry. 


On spread of entrepreneurship, the development 
banks in India have little to show. True, a large num¬ 
ber and a variety of small and mediu.m industrial units 
have spawned during the last two dccadc.s. But the 
basic thrust of inve.stment in industry in' the private 
sector has come, by and large, from the large houses, 
that is by those covered by the MRTP Act. 

That in recent years the Government’s preoccupa¬ 
tion has been with relaxing licensing and other regu¬ 
lations with a view to securing quick increase in indus¬ 
trial output is indicative of the nature of entrepreneur¬ 
ship that is considered to have resilience in the Indian 
economy. The large official approach speaks volumes 
for the importance the large houses, that is, the tra¬ 
ditional metropolitan-based ctrcprcncurs. have as¬ 
sumed under the aegis of development banking in 
India. 

It would .seem that the development banks, including 
the giant all-India in'stitutions, have preferred soft- 
options. Their preference for large houses has not 
only stemmed from the pattern of industrial licensing. 
Their performance has been influenced by at least two 
other consideration's. 

One, the large houses haVe the command over and 
access to technical and managerial resources. How¬ 
ever, is it not the function of development banks to 
provide support precisely in these two areas to the 
entrepreneurs who fall outside the group of traditional 
large bouses? The kind of selection the development 
banks did was, surely, loaded against diffusion of 
entrepreneurship. 
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Two, the development banks appear to iiave taken 
a cautious view on the financial resource^ capability 
of noa*traditional, non-large entrepreneurs. The 
traditional large houses have their vast industrial 
investments to rely upon for resources generation 
Especially with respect to expansion programme 
their average costs tend to be lower than the costs 
that have to be incurred by new units of new 
entrepreneurs. The large houses, by and large, have 
been favoured by the development banks. It cannot 
be said that the caution was entirely justified, judging 
from the fact that the phenomenon of industrial 
sickness' goes across the board by size-class of 
ownership. 

In other words, the dcveiopmenl banks have nut 
been venturesome. Nor have they kept the I'-iincipal 
objectives of development banking in view. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the develop¬ 
ment banks have failed to foster the regional spread 
of industrialisation. Development banking favoured, 
broadly speaking, the status quo in the pattern of 
entrepreneurship and followed the ventures of the 
traditional entreprcncural class. 

Industry has remained confined to the tiudiiional 
metropolitan belts and their hinteiland. Barring some 
large projects at selected centres in the cmiutiy. 
Western India, in particular, has been the major field of 
operation of the development banks. 

The Missing Element 

Further more, within this limited framework of 
industry promotion, it can hardly be said that the 
development banks have chosen projects which arc 
internationally competitive. How many export indus¬ 
tries have the development banks pi omoled ? 

The quantum of annual disbursement of funds to 
industry by the development banks is slated to rise 
rapidly. The principal reason for this is llie rapiil 
escalation of project costs that continues unabaled. 
If the old pattern of capital and energy-intensive projects 
continues to be fostered, the impact of burgeoning 
assistance on industry promotion will continue to be 
limited. 

Can the escalating costs be covered through propel 
market pricing ias is generally assumed ? Does the 


domestic market pose no limitatiorts ? Will the country 
have to continue to subsidise these projects directly 
and indirectly ? 


Df\<lopitifiu bunks are nut uwarc oj the growth 
trends- 


The implications of costs and pricing need to be 
fully realised. I'lie principal one, in the present 
context, is their impact on the ability of (he projects 
to finance tiieii boiiovvmgs. 1 o late, re.sourccs garnered 
through repayment of jiasl loans and interest earnings 
on them arc not a si/euble pioixntioii of tiic total 
lendabtc icsourccs of the development banks. This 
proportion is likely to decline and this, in turn, will 
sooner than later retard the growth of resources for 
industry pioniotioii. 

It follow's, therefore, that tlie development banks 
need to review (heir strategy ot industry promotion. 
They must be able to sense out growth iinpui-scs in 
different pails of the country and in new classes of 
the population. 

Consider the fact of the recent rise in the rale of 
savings as a percentage of the national income. Ihe 
ri.se Is hidieulivc of the fact that substantial incomes 
arc accruing to certain groups of the population and 
these income earners arc saving a sizable [Xirtion 
of their incremental income. It would not be unreason¬ 
able to presume that the.se savers arc willing to 
invest. In any ease, beyond a point these savings 
cannot be funnelled into the financial assets made 
available by the capital niaikets. 

Because of the continuing preoccupation with tradi- 
licnai groups for industry promotion and with packages 
oi technology and management practices already 
available the development harll.s do not seem to be 
anlc to sense out the growth impulses in the economy. 

Development banks arc innovators. Innovation 
is precisely the missing element in the kind of 
development banking that has been fostered so far. 

(Courtesy : A.T.R.) 


Save Energy—Switch Over to Bicycles 


INCREASING environmental consciousness, 
rising fuel prices and a general health fad have ' sui¬ 
ted in making the bicycle a fast-selling item again in 
the past few years in the Federal Republic of Germanv. 

Three out of five people in the Federal Republic 
of Germany already own bicycle and the two-whee¬ 
lers arc continuing to sell in great numbers. In the 
first three months of this year some 113 million 
sports, racing and touring bicycles were sold, around 
35 per cent more than in the first Quarter of 1979. 
In view of these sales figures, the German Bicycle 
and Motor Industry Association figures that sales 
for the entire year will total more than 4 million 
bicycles. 


The old image of the bicycle as the poor man’s 
vehicle has disappeared and, quite the other way 
around, many models prixluccd by the bicycle in¬ 
dustry are now sold as status symbols. 

There are still many people in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany who would be willing to switch over 
from their car to a bicycle if this were facilitated for 
them through an appropriate public roads policy 
aimed at leading awav from road planning that is 
oriented purely towards the needs of the automobile, 
the new road policy should aim at the expansion of the 
bicycle path network. 

(German News) 
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Management Boards vIs-a-vis 
Committee 

on Public Undertakings 


Dr. C. R. Ananda Rao*^ 


THE Public Enterprises should be accouiuiiblc to 
Parliament, at the same time without aHectinj; their 
autonomy and subjecting them to the public criticism 
on the floor of the Parliament. 1 he effective method 
to ensure accountability of this nature would be 
that of a review by a Committee of the Parliament. 
The Committee on Public Undertakings (CPU) came 
into being in May 1964. The functions of the Com¬ 
mittee are to examine the etticicncy of the public 
undertakings and how far the undertakings are maiiitgcd 
in accordance with sound business prineinlcs and 
‘prudent commercial practices’. Hence the role of CPU 
ensures public accountability. Further the CPU ensures 
autonomy of public undertakings as they do not examine 
and investigate matters of day-to-day admimsiiadon. 

Management 

In this paper, an analysis ot the recimimendations 
of CPU on Management Boards of the Public Enter¬ 
prises is attempted. The main thrust of recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee on Public Undertakings on 
Management Boards of Public Sector Undertakings 
concerns the empanelment of top post frcquciii clian- 
ges in the Board, Secretary of the Adminislialive 
Ministry as Chairman', Chairman-eum-Managing 
Director, Structure of the Board, Functional Directors 
and nt>n-officials on the Board. The Committee 
suggested that some broad principles should be laid 
down to determine the size and composition of the 
Boards of Directors of the Public Undertakings for 
the guidance of all the Ministries and consistent with 
the needs of representing the necessary talent, expe¬ 
rience and interests adequate for elTective functioning 
of the enterprises. In reply the Government stated 
that as regards the broad principles governing the 
composition of the Boards, these have already been 
laid down based on the recommendation of tlic Kri¬ 
shna Mcnoff Committee and the recommendations of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission accepted by 
the Govern'nicnt. 

The Committee in its recommendations pointed out 
that in spite of the acceptance of the recommendations 
of Administrative Reforms Commission they have 
not been implemented by the Government. But ulti¬ 
mately the recommendations bad their impact and 
• Honorary FaculQ' Member, Institute of Public Enterprise, * 
Hyderabad. 


proved iisetui as the (ioveninieiit has come out with 
a policy lor the managetneni of Public Ealcrjtiiscs. 

Empanelment of fop posts 

A Committee of Secretaries headed by the Cabinet 
Secretary was constituted in the year 1965 to consi¬ 
der various aspects relating to the manning of top 
posts in the public sector with special reference to 
remuneration, terms of service and relationship to 
the public services. Pursuant to its recommenda¬ 
tions, panels for appointment to these top jwsts arc 
maintained by the Bureau of Public Fnlcrprises under 
the supervision ot the Cabinet Secretary. The selec¬ 
tions lor appointment (o these lop posts are normally 
to be made by Government out of a panel of names 
drawn up by the Empanelment Sci -ction Board 
con.sisting of Secretaries to the. Government of India 
and Chief Executives of Public Entcrpri.ses. The 
B.P.E. services the Empanelment sclectio'.i Board and 
ensures thai the administrative Ministries are provi¬ 
ded with panels of names finalised bv the Board from 
time to time. 

The delay in filling up top posts in Public Under¬ 
takings has been attributed to the reason that the 
Empanelment Selection Board consisted solely of 
Secretaries to Government and had no representative 
of Public Sector Enterprises on it. In 1970 the 
Empanelment Selection Board was reconstituted and 
since then it consisted of an equal number of rep¬ 
resentatives of Public Enterprises and Secretaries of 
the Ministries. ITius, the Committee on Public 
Undertakings viewed that this kind of composition 
would result in deeper understanding and greater 
confidence between' Government ami public sector 
entcrpri.s'es. Instead of procedure of empanelment 
of top po.sts by Empanelment Selection Board, a high 
level selection Board known as Public Enterprises 
Selection Board was set up in 1974, with emi¬ 
nent persons, including Chief Executives from the 
public sector and private sector to recommend suit¬ 
able names for specific vacancies at the top level for 
holding the post. 

The Public Enterprises Selection Board W'as set 
w OB the basis of recommendations of the Action 
Committee on Public Entejprises which was constitu¬ 
ted by the Bureau of Public Enterprises in December 
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1971. Hence, it can be inferred that the Committee 
on Public Undertakings was not directly responsible 
for the selling up of Public Enterprises Selection 
Board. 

The frequent change of incumbents of posts of 
Chairman and Managing Director is not desirable 
in as much as it results in a waste of experience and of 
intimate knowledge acquired by the i'^dividual. To 
ensure continuity of nianagernent, the Government 
should sec to it that the Chairmen and Managing 
Directors of the Public Undertakings are not changed 
frequcntlv. 

The Committee recommended that the persons for 
appointment on the. Board of Direcrors should be 
si-lceted carefully and appointed for a minimum term 
of 5 years so as to enable them to fully implement 
Ihc plans and programmes entrusted to them and to 
contribute to the efllcicnt and economic working of 
the enterprise concerned. The tenure of Directors 
on the Board should be linked up with Ihc perfor¬ 
mance of the individuals concerned so that it should 
always be possible to remove unsuccessful or incfli- 
cient persons before the expirv of their term. The 
reply of the Government has been that of ‘noted’ 
‘acrccd’ and ‘the Government will take into account 
the recommendation of Committee on Public Under¬ 
takings'. In this context the impact of the Commit- 
fee’s recommendations seem to be ineffective as it 
ran be seen from the replies of the Oovemmenf. 
Perhaps the Government was not able to curb the 
tendenev of frequent changes for political reasons. 

Minl.sfry’s Secrefars' as Chairman 

The appointment of the Secretary of the administra¬ 
tive Ministiy' on the Board of Directors of Public 
Undertakings would create some problems and ano¬ 
malies. Firstly, his presence in a meeting would hamper 
a free and frank discussion of the issue involved. 
Secondly, the advantages of a second screening of the 
proposals of the undertaking al the Ministry level would 
be lost, because the officers in the Ministry would start 
with the opinion that it has the approval of the Secre¬ 
tary in his capacity as a Member of the Board of 
Directors. 

The Committee recommended that the post of Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Directors should be filled in by 
some suitable persons other than the head of the ad¬ 
ministrative ministry. The Committee suggested that 
Government should issue suitable instrucli.ons to see 
that not onlv Secretary but also Additional Secretaries 
shi-nrld not be appointed on the Boards of Public Under- 
fakin'^ The rcplv to this recommendation by the 
Government has been that of ‘noted’, ‘accepted’ and 
‘broiicht to the notice of Government for necessary 
action’. Tn th' c.t-'c of the Public I.tndertak'nos point¬ 
ed out bv rommittcc, the appointment of Secre¬ 
tary’ of (nc administrative Ministry as Chairman has 
been discontinued. 

The Committee commented upon the appointment 
of Sri N N. Waneboo, the then Sccrelarv of the 
Ministry of Industries and Steel as the Chairman 
of Bokaro Siocl Ltd. (BSL.) and his continuance 
as CTiairman even after his transfer as Secretary to 
the Ministry of Industrial Development and Company 
Affairs In reply, the Ministry has sought to justify 
the appointment erf the Socrelary of the IViRnistry 


on the ground that it was considered advantageous 
to have the Secretary as Cliairman of the new com¬ 
pany in »*s initial stages, ft was also stated that even 
after the transfer of Shri Wanchoo to the Ministry of 
Industrial Development and Company Affairs, consi¬ 
dering his past association with the project, it was 
not considered advisable to relieve him of his appoint¬ 
ment as Chairman of B.S.L., paiticularly when the 
project was in its crucial stage of construction. The 
Committee are not satisfied with the replies furnished 
by the Ministry and reiterated their recommendation 
and desired that the recommendation of Administrative 
Reforms Commission which has been accepted by 
Government in respect of industrial undertakings, 
should be strictly followed . 


The committee recommended that the persons jor 
appointment on the Board of Directors should he 
selected carefidly and appointed for a minimum term 
of five years so as to enahie them to implement the 
plans and programmes entrusted to them. 


The Committee which reviewed the working of 
S.A.I.L. reiterated ihc earlier recommendations of the 
Committee that “no Officer of Ministry should be made 
C.’hairman of a Public Undertaking nor the Secretary 
of the Ministry be included in its Board of Manage¬ 
ment”. TTic Committee, however, added that “in view 
of the improvement noticed after formation of S.A.I.L. 
as a holding company, which is a novel experiment, the 
Committee would like to yvatch the functioning of this 
arrangement for some more time before they could give 
their observations in this regard”. 

The impact of the Committee’s recommendations 
seems to be effective as the appointment of officers of 
administrative Ministry as Chairmen of the Public 
Undertakings has been discontinued. But again this 
issue was reopened in' the case of Steel Authority of 
India Ltd. The Committee reiterated its cailicr recom¬ 
mendation but reconciled with the situation in the case 
of S.A.I.L. and would like to watch the functioning as 
it was a new organisational set up. 

Chairman-cum-Managing Director 

The Committee suggested the desirability of appoint¬ 
ing full-time Chairman as ‘the Chief Executive’ in the 
case of Oil and Natural Gas Commission as it will 
enable the Chairman to exercise better day to day con¬ 
trol and supervision and lead to expenditious imple¬ 
mentation of the policies and progranunes of the under¬ 
taking. When the Chairman has no executive functions 
and is simply required to preside over the meetings 
of the Board, that would make the organisation top 
heavy without any attendant advantages. Hence the 
Committee recommended the desirabiUty of combining 
the posts of Chairman and Managing Director as re¬ 
commended by the Estimates Committee in their report 
on ‘Personnel Policies of Public Undertakings’. 

In their report on ‘Public Sector Undertakings’, the 
Administrative Reforms Commission too had recom¬ 
mended that the Board of Management of Public Sec¬ 
tor enterpri.se should have a full-time Chairraan/Manag- 
ing Director. The Government considered the recom¬ 
mendation and dedded that as a rule there should 
be a full time Oiairman-cum-Managing Director and 
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in cxccptiotial cases where the Chairman niiglit be onl> 
a part-time one, there should be a full-time Managing 
Director. A full-time Chairman may like to justify his 
existance by taking over executive functions and hence 
may come in clash with the Managing Director. A 
part-time Chairman has no specific functions or res¬ 
ponsibilities besides presiding over the meetings of the 
Board and the executive responsibility is vested in the 
Managing Director. Hence the Committee recommend¬ 
ed that Government should explore the possibility and 
study the feasibility of combining the posts of t'hair- 
man and Managing Director. 

In reply to the Committee's recommendation of com- 
Dining the posts of Chairman and Mana>Mng Director, 
the Government’s reply has been (hat of •noted’, ‘under 
consideration’, ‘action Heine taken’, and ‘.icc'pfed’ In 
the case of the report on Bharat Earth Movcis T.imitccl 
CB.E.ML.) the Government in their reply stated tliai 
the B.E.M.L. was still in a developmental stage, the 
presence of a .senior experienced peron .is part time 
Chairman of the Board who can pro.'iiV siiperu r 
guidance to the affairs of the Companv was considered 
a distinct advantage. The Committee are unable to 
agree with the views of the Government (hat at the 
development stage it w'as considered to be advantag¬ 
eous to have a part-time Chairman. Quite apart from 
the above the Committee felt that as it had already 
cone into production in 1968-69. the Government 
should consider the dcsirabilitv of combining the (tosts 
of Chairman and Managing Director in the B.F.M.l 
In the case of the report of the Committee on Modem 
Bakeries (India) Ltd. also the reply of the Government 
has been that existing pattern (rf part-time Chairman 
and Managing Director may continue particular!'' ai 
this developmental stage. As regards the Committee’s 
report on Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Com¬ 
panv Ltd., the reply has been that if Go' crnment have 
decided in consultation with the Public Fnicrprises 
Selection Board to continue the present arrangement of 
a part-time Chairman and a full-time Managing Direc¬ 
tor for the Undertaking it was because of the existing 
Chairman’s en(husia.sm which resulted in capacity uti¬ 
lisation of 80 per cent of the rated cttpacity and in¬ 
crease in production. 

Structure of the Board 

According to the existing policy decision of (he 
Government, the typical stmeture of the Board (i) for 
large multi-unit enterprises and large trading organisa¬ 
tions could be a full-time (Thairman-cum-Managing 
Director. as.sistcd by at least two functional Directors, 
one of vrhom should be incharge of finance, and part- 
time Directors, and fii) for the smaller enterprises if 
could be a Chairman-cum-Managing Director with one 
and possibly even two senior officers of the undertaking 
itself as functional Directors together with some part- 
time Directors There should be no bar to the appoint¬ 
ment of part-time Chairman, if in a particular case 
this course appeared desirable, but in such a case, a 
suitable whole-time Managing Director should invari¬ 
ably be appointed. 

To conclude, the policy seems to be accented but 
the existing position in certain undertakings is sought 
to be justified as exceptional cases. The impaa of the 


Committee’s recommendation could be seen in the 
sense that the Public lUndertakings. pointed out by the 
Committee, came out with explanations justifying their 
txxsitioii in this regard. 

Functional Directors 

The Board should include a team of functional 
Directors which may be jointly responsible for the 
proper execution of the policies of the undertakings. 
Ilien there should be an element of hcinircliy in this 
lunctional team included in the Board of Directors so 
that the Ciovcmmcnl docs not get at the liwse end 
whenever the Chief Executive of the project (Managing 
Director and or Chairman) retires or resigns. The Com¬ 
mittee in its report on Hindustan .Steel Ltd. (H.S.L.) 
considcR'd that the fiineiional Board will be bes’ suited 
to H.S.l . The difllciiliv in adoptinc such a Board im- 
inediatelv is paucity of men with adcuuale oiialifications 
and experience of the industry to oecuov the posts of 
Directors Menee the C’oinmiltcc opineU that it would 
he useful l(> appoint one or (wo fiill-tiiiie fiuictioml 
Directors and diversion I'f competent persons from the 
operations <'f the undertakin*' to (he posts of functional 
Directors The Government's reply foi this recom¬ 
mendation has been that of ‘noted’. 


rhe tHiri-linic t litiinniin ha\ im .specific ftn\>'li<ins nr 
lespnnvhilities hrsities presidini; over the >>}i>etin(><; o* 
ill the Ifoani ami the executive responsibility i.s- ve.steJ 
in the Mtpiiivini’ Direct'^r flenre the cnniinittee reroui- 

meufifd . It>r ronihinint; the posts of r/uiirttinn 

and Maiuiviin; Director. 


It would be advantageous to have a full-time Finance 
Director incharge of biulECI and^ accounts department 
and another fiill-linic technical director to look after 
technical matters. These Directors would not only be 
a party to, and responsible for all the decisions of the 
Board with regard to the management and operation 
of the enterprise, but would readily identify themselves 
with (he objective of the enterprise. Hence the Commit¬ 
tee observed that such full-time Directors would also 
gain the necessary training and experience for ultimate¬ 
ly taking over as Managing Directors. Hence the Com¬ 
mittee further stressed that there should be mote fuH- 
time functional technical Directors on the Board so 
that various asirccls of the working of the Corporation 
arc looked after adequately bv the Board. The rcniv 
of the government has been that of ‘noted’ and ‘ac¬ 
cepted’ for the above observation made bv the Com¬ 
mittee. This is because the Public Undertakings pointed 
out by the Committee cither already have the functional 
Directors on their Board or have proposal for increase 
in the number of such Directors. In this regard, the 
Committee seem to be anximis about the association 
of functional Directors on the Boards of Public Under¬ 
takings without adequately looking into the existing 
situation in this respect. 

Non-officials on (tie Board 

Persons on the Board of Directors should mainly be 
those who have experience of industry or special know- 
fcdge of commercial, financial and administrative mat¬ 
ters or of la^ur management. The Committee suggest¬ 
ed that it will be useful to have fairly good proportion 
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of the member!, of the Board from among non-officiah. 
Ihe Cotnmiitcc icpcattcl iis suggestion that the Board 
of Directors be .strengtlicneU by inclusion ol knowledge¬ 
able non oiiicials of standing to the extent of 50 per 
cent. 

ll is desirable to asstKiate a few prominent non- 
olfieials who have the knowledge of llie problem of the 
undertakings on the Board of directors. In this context 
it is of relevance to mention the Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation It) the Ciovcinmcnf that it should endeavour to 
appoint persons with knowledge and experience of hotel 
mdusirv in the case of Ashok Hotels Ltd , with know¬ 
ledge and esperienee of insurance in the case ol Life 
Insurance Corporation and with knowledge of the prob¬ 
lem of shipping industry in the ease of Shipping Cor¬ 
poration ol India Ltd. 

Ill the ease of National Building Constuieliun Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd and National Seeds Corporation Ltd. the 
Committee recommended the association of the research 
organisations on ihe Board. I he Committee in its report 
on Heavv Hlectricals (India) Ltd. and Rural Electri- 
(ieation (Wporation Ltd. recommended that representa¬ 
tives of Electricity Boards should be nominated on the 
Boards. The reply of the Government for these recom¬ 
mendations have been 'noted’, ‘under consideration of 
the Government' and ‘accepted’. 

The Committee reiterated their recommendation that 
participation of workers and their representatives should 
be at all levels beginning from the top level to Ihe 
Board of Directors “with a view to promote TniUisfrial 
harmony and maximisiini production". 

The C’ommiilee attached importance to this rccom- 
mendalion and pointed out that mere appointment 
ol' workers' rcorcsentatives on the Board of Manage¬ 
ment without “workers’ participation” at all levels will 
have only a .svmbolic value. 

So far as the appointment of workers on the Boards 
of Maiiacemcnt of Public Undertakings is concerned, 
the Government have decided to try the scheme on an 
cxi-»crimenfal basis in a limited number of IJiuIertakings. 
As regards the workers’ participation in management 


at other levels the Joint Mauageraent Councils cn- 
vLsag.- labour management cooperation ibrough con¬ 
sultations and mutual discussion at a jomt Council 
consisting of equal number of representatives ra the 
management and labour. This scheme ts apphcable to 
both private and public sector undertakings. 

Ihc committee on Public cndertakmgs to be 
very persistent in this regard because the Committee 
noted that the appointment of workers’ representatives 
even on the Board of Management has not been made 
in all the I’ublic Sector Undertakings. Further, the 
voluntary scheme of Joint Management Councils has 
also not been introduced in most of the Public Sector 
Undertakings. 

Regarding Managcnicnl Boards, Uie CoinmiUee sug- 
gested that some broad principles should be laid down 
to determine the si7e and composition of the Boards 
of public undertakings. The Committee pointed out that 
inspitc of the acceptance of the recommendations of 
Administrative Reforms Commission in this regard, 
they have not been implemented. The recommendations 
of the Committee in this urea are. a minimum tenure 
of five years for the persons who have been selected 
carefully on the Board, discontinuance of the Secretary 
of the Administrative Ministry on the Board, feasibility 
of combining the posts of Chairman and Managing 
Directors, a team of functional Directors or the Board, 
association of non-oflicials who have the knowledge of 
the problems of the undertakings on the Board and 
participation of workers on the Board. The replies to 
these recommendations by the Gove-mment Iiave been 
‘noted’ or ‘accepted’. These were Ihc cases of non- 
implemcntations of the Government’s noliev which 
emerged out due to the recommendations of Krishna 
Menon Committee, or Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission or both. In this context, it may be pointed out 
that recommendations of the Committee on Public Un¬ 
dertaking arc in the nature of reiteration and pers'S- 
tcnce in the ' implementation of the recommenda¬ 
tions bv the Government, as they are accepted by 


A Boon to Indian Industry 


(INK or Ihc maior benefits of the development 
of . I(’.r.Ic tncrgv in India is die anplicalion of radio- 
isnMpcs in Ihc auUistrv. The arc .is <>f indnstial 
application cover isotope radiography, nucleonic 
gaucini!, radiotracer technique .and ladialion proces¬ 
sing Isotope radiographv for the non-ilestnictivc test- 
iim of castiiics. welds, forcing and assemblies is one 
of the most widespread applications of radioisotopes. 
Unlike X-ray machines, isotope ladiographv units 
are cheaper, need litf’e maintenance, arc mobile, 
and ilo not require electric power. Nearly 700 
radiopraohv cameras arc now being used in refinc- 
ri.'s. fertili.scr plants, tiicrmal and nuclear power 
sfatii-ns, steel and electrical industries and defence 
establishments. 

The nucleonic gauges, consisting of a sin.aP 


isotopic radiation source and a nuclear detector 
eiisuic non contact measurement and control of 
level!, deiv-hics and thickness of ind'asirial products. 

The, use of radiotracer in industry is yet another 
important application of ccnsideruble economic 
significance. Radiotracer techniques arc^ used foi 
I'lcatinB leaks and obstructions in buried piodincs and 
in inciirl:ii.l components: detem iniiis ellkiencv of 
hvdraulic turbines and tracer logging of oil wells. 

In the field of radiation processing, the availability 
of hiali intensity gamma sources has stimulated Ihe 
development and technolo^ of industrial tradition 
processes. Areas of special interest are sterilization of 
mcdic.al products, radiatmri hvgicnisation of sewaee 
'1ud!»e and production of polymer compo.sitcs for 
industrial applications. H 
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Public Sector is Building up 
its own Cadre 

Dr. C. S. VrnkBta Katminr’' & K. Kainii Naidu ' 


I HE Government has delegaleil the pimeis ol ue 
ruitment, iraming and pruinotioiis in lespeei <4 hulk 
of managerial posts in publie enterprises, biii it lias 
retained the prerogative of appointment of the t’liai: - 
men, both part-time and full-time, and the niemheis of 
the Board of Directors including the Managmi: Dik.- 
tor. In order to evolve a sound managerial peivmnel 
poliey for the public enterprises and in paUieular in 
advise the Government on appoiiituieiitv, within it'- 
prerogative and also to contribute tvi nninagemeiii 
development, the Government of India Inis consiituied 
a Public Enterprise Selection Board (PESB) with the 
following membership. 

1. Chairman : Usually a Member ol the I’lannine 

Commission. 

2. Secretary of the concerned Ministry oi Go¬ 

vernment of India. 

3. Two Chief Executives, of which at least one 

is generally from public scctoi (at pie^eiii 

both arc from public secloi). 

4. Director-General, Bureau of Publie Eiiteipn- 

ses who shall also be the Secrelaiv of tlie 

PESB. 

It is open to {he Board to co-opt tlie sei vices ol 
experts in industry to which the vacancy is related. 
In the case of holding companies, the Chairman is 
ct>-opted as a member of llie Board for selection of 
Chairman of the subsidiary companies. I he isareau 
of Public Enterprises functions as the Secretariat ol 
the PESB. The Board is responsible for selecting 
part-time and full-lime Chairman and Managing Direc¬ 
tors for all the Central Government Publie enterprises, 
other than those in the fields' of insurance and bank¬ 
ing. In the case of a new appointment, the Board 
recommends to the Minister in-charge of the public 
enterprise concerned a panel of two or three names 
for consideration. The appointment is made with 
the approval of the Appointments Committee ol the 
Cabinet. It is important to note that all the five 
members of the PESB, including iis Chaiinian and 
Secretary, are part-time members. The Secretary ol 
the PESB is also responsible for appointments below 
board level as a member of the selection committee. 

* R^id-jr. D.-nt. cf ComiiTC"; i S>.u1itw. 

Andli.a University, W Iti'ir. 

•• Post GnJu tie Loctuiei in Ocmm'icc, l),N K. ('ollt i'i , 
Bhim'varum. 


1 here aie alioiit one lakh posts in niauagcrial cadre.s 
m the inililie enlerpii'-cs ovvneil t'l managed hy the 
teniral Gineiiimcnl, 

Ihe number ot reconimcndations made liy the 
PESB for appoiiilmenls at tlie level of Chic' Execu¬ 
tives aiul lunelioiial Diieciois Irom 1st September 
Ih74, to tist March 1979, viiied Imm 28 tJ97()- 
77) to 110 I 1978-79) Uk- selection policy oi 
flic PESB as stipiilnteil in the Rf’Es guidelines en¬ 
visages that unless iiiaikeilly belter candidates are 
available from outside, vacancies will be filled by 
promotions from within a public enterprise. If inter¬ 
nal candidates arc not available, preference is given 
to those working in other public entei prises so as to 
give career opportunities to lliose whose promotion 
opportunities are blocked in their own enterprises. If 
suitable candidates arc not available within the pub 
lie .sector, selections should be made from other 
sources like Goveinmetti itnd Private Sector. 

Chairntun 

E'ewer publie enterprises seem to liavc provi.led lot 
separate C'haiimen, full-time or part-time, than is 
generally believed. And, the Si”end in recent years 
lias been to litive the same i.idividual hold the post 
of Chairman and Managing Director. As on 
.fan 1. 1980. out ol 170 public eiitcrpn.ses, only 55 had 
sepaiate chairinen. Ol the 55. II were full-time 
and 44 part-time. While all the posts of full-time 
chairmen weie lilted in ,i() out ot 44 (22 per cent) 
public enteipiises they were kept \.icai>. in enterpri¬ 
ses in which there is provisKin lor part lime chairman. 

Chief Executives 

In the 170 public enterprises sluched, there wete 
163 posts ot chid e.'teculivcs conipiising 98 Chair- 
inan-cum-Maiiaging Director's posts and 65 Manag¬ 
ing Director's posts. I he reasons foi tlie diffcreuce 
between the number of enterprises and number of 
posts IS that some enterprises do not liave cither CMDs 
or MDs. .Such enterprises are usiuiliy headed by 
General Managers. 

Five out of 98 CMD's posts and 14 out of 65 
MD’s posts were vacant on 1-1-1980, In all, 19 out 
of 163 posts of CMD/MD were vacant (11 per cent). 
Considering the fact that 14 out of 19 vacancies were 
for the post of MD, it can be inferred that barring 
a few exceptions, in almost all public enterprises 
either the post of Chairman or that of the MI> was 
filled. Hence, it can be said tluit not many public 
entcrpri.sc8 were reaUy ‘top les.s’. Thus the avail¬ 
able information indicates that the general impression 
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created a'hiung the public that a large number oi 
p^ihlic enterprises are topless is. to .'.av the least, in- 
eoiicci and misleading. 


Salary Scales 


A Committee of Secretaries Jicaded by the Cabi¬ 
net Seeietaiy m l^b.'s considered the question relating 
to manning ol lop fAtsis in public sector with special 
leleience to lemuneralion, terms of service and rcla- 
lion.ship to public .services. Under the recommenda¬ 
tions ol the C’ommittcc, as amended in 1974, tlie 
public enterprises were classifierl, on the basis of 
ihcir importance to the economy and the complexity 
of Ihcir problems, into four schedule.s and the follow¬ 
ing salary scales were fixed for the Chid fixecutives 
in each : 

I. I or .SchciUilc A Rs .t,.SOO-125.4,U<K» 

: I or SjhL-dulc It Rs. .t,()lia-12.S-.t.50() 

I I Ol Schedule ( Ks. 2,.S()0-ltK)-\00() 


I I oi Schedule I) 


Rc. 2,(K)()-10.)-2,.S0I) 
(now ic'i-icd its 


Ks. 2.2')0-l(K)-2.75()) 


(71 the 150 public enterpri.ses lor which dala weic 
available on scales of pay, 9 Chief Fxecutives belong 
to Schedule A, 52 to Schedule 13, 72 to Schedule C 
and 17 to Schedule D. Thus, while nearly lialf or 
the enterprises were placed in .Schedule C, another 
one-third were placed in Schedule B. 


C areer Background 

The popular teelmg is (hat public entcrpiise', are 
invariably headed by bureaucrats, usually those be¬ 
longing lo I.A.S., etc. But, this is far from being iruc. 
Out of 14U chief executives in different public cnlcr- 
l^iri.ses as on 1-1-198U, only 1.3 were from I.A.S.. 3 
from I.P.S. and 5 from other Central Services. Two 
pel sons belong li> State Services, 8S had prior experi- 
eiiee m public secloi and seven from private sector. 

1*10111 the above, it cun be said that top manugc- 
ment in public enterprises is, by ami large, com- 
I'.rised of people with rich professional experience in 
industrial enterprises, mostly in public .sector itself. 

Besides, the uvuilublity of .suitable candidates vviili 
Ihe public sectoi improved during recent years with 
the proportion of candidates roeommendcil from 
within public sccior improving iroin 38 per cent 
1.1974-75) lo 79 per cent (1978-79). The rvlativc 
share of migrants from private M public sector de¬ 
clined Inmi 11 lo 3 per cent anil that of .services from 
.‘'I lo 18 pet ceni dm mg Ihe period, fluis. Ihe emerg 
mg evulenee reveals that Ihe reliance on public sector 
loi top level posts on private sector and services decli¬ 
ned sharply during late '70s. 

In 170 public enterprises 17.80 lakh persons an 
employed and ol iliem 1.02 lakh are m managerial 
cadre. 1 Inis, on an average out of every 100 em¬ 
ployees, S 75 persons are in managerial cadres. How¬ 
ever, Ihe proi'kntion ol managers among the cmploveC': 
of public enterprises under dilYerenl ministries varv 
signifieantlv. The propoiimn of the managers to totaf 
emplovces is Ihe hirhesi in the public enicrpTiscs under 
Defence Ministry (14.03 per cent) fi'liowed by those 
m the Ministry of Chciincals and f ertilisers’(12.99 
•,ht cent) and Shipping and Transport (12.19 per 


cent). As against this, the corresponding propor¬ 
tion was the least in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Irrigation and Rural Reconstruction (1.54 per 
cent) and Energy (2.3 per centt 

V/k' (luidahle infoimotion indicates that the general 
inifiression creuted among the imhiic that a large num¬ 
ber of public enterprises me iopU’y'< is, to \ny the leust. 
incorrect and misleading. 

It is' believed that the general notion about the 
public enterprises is that they are Hooded with depu- 
tationists. But, the fact is that it is not so, at least 
in Central Government public enterprises. Out of 
69,805 managers in 170 public enterpiiscs there were 
only 1,726 deputationists (2.48 ncr cent) 

Succession Planning 


CousiucruDie ellons have bceit made m iiic lust 
iwu uccaucs in me area or succession piummig lor 
top anu senior levers oi managemeiii lu me Jruotic 
enterpmes. these ciiorts mcluac sciiemes tor 
spotting, servicing and sctecliag muuageiial talent lu 
uian senior and top level posts n puDjie eatcipriscs, 
evolving selection and rccruiimciu pruciuuies loi 
ihusu posts, reducing dependence on depucuiioiiists 
Iruni the govcrnmcni and encoui aging training and 
luanagement development. Fuolic cmcrpriscs are 
treated us the lamiiy unu it is .stressed mat success- 
Jul enterprises should not only build their own 
inanageincnt cadres but also tram people and tliiuw 
up taieni lor manning responsible positions m other 
sister public unuenakings. Mobility ot personnel i.s 
achieved by lateral trauslcr from one unit to another, 
to laeiliiate this the Government has prepared 
'Sectoral and 'Functional panels ot managerial talent 
and decided that the persons moving from one pub¬ 
lic enterprise lo another should gel the benefit of 
transfer expenses and carry forward ol leave, gratuity, 
etc. 

J lic BPF has indicated in its latest survey ot pub¬ 
lic enterprises (1978-79) that I’urtiier refinements in 
the succession planning is one of the challenges that 
lie ahead. A system where the. succession apointce 
is invariably placed in position as an undcr-study 
before the Chief Executive or a lunctioiial Director 
Jelinquishes charge should be introduced. Such a 
system exists in some of the most elhcienlly run pri¬ 
vate sector companies. Prolonged vairaniccs in top 
and senior posts in public enterpri.ses, flight of high 
flier mangcrial personnel from public enterprises to 
private sector/inlernational organisalion.s, achieving 
the desired 'level of vertical and liorizonlal mobility 
are some of the problems that persist. 

Ihe present system of maintenance of data on 
managerial talent scanning, retrieval and presenta¬ 
tion of relevant information about the availability of 
sutable candidates for various vacancies, c.specially 
at the top level before the PESB leaves much to be 
desired. One may suspect whether the present set 
up and the organisation of data bank is based on 
wlio knows whom rather than a scientific and fool¬ 
proof system. It is often difficult to say whether the 
PRSB is enabled to focus on the best and the bright¬ 
est idwavs ; if not. whether anything can be done to 
ensure this and how and at wh'at cost? n 
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A sign of the changing time^. 


A sign that denotes availability of 
iJower. Of life-giving electricity on which 
depends the country's industrial progiess 
and agricultural development. 

The 5th plan envisages an outlay of 
Rs. 6190 crores for the power sector. 

This will increase the installed 
generating capacity by 165 lakh kW. of 
which 64 lakh kW will be hydel. 

In this as in many other vital sectors, 
BEMLhas been first in the field. Moving 
earth, making way for progress. With its 
range of earthmovers; dozers, dumpers, 
scrapers, graders, shovels. 




a great movement 


BEML's involvement goes far 
beyond merely supplying the 
equipment for power projects. Or 
for road building. Or irrigation. Or 
mining. 

It lies in the reservoir of 
technology in earthmoving that 
BEML has developed. Technology 
that is on call, to meet the 
challenges of tomorrow. 



BHARAT 

EARTH 

MOVERS 

LIMITED 

Bangalore 


CAS-BEML-7741 
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Indian Railways : An Assessment 

SatiNh Jha’' 


I Hh pcriormuiicc of Imlian Railways nfcds lu 
bf asNCsscd both in physical and linancial Icmis. 
I or, a coinpanson oi ihc two may point towards 
ccilain anomalies in the puJic.es rcgariling the lole 
of tliL railways as well as the internal viability ot the 
iielw'ork’ 

the nrst striking feature in the development of 
this laigesi blaie sector neiwoik in the country has 
been that even though the total investments ni book 
value icrms have grown bv over seven times the 
giowdi in the track route length has been only ot the 
order oi 1.1 pel cent over a spun o! thirlv years. Mtist 
of this growth occurred during the first Ihiee live year 
plans ;ind this perioil vvitnesseJ ,:ii iiieiease iii ihe 
total loule ol about 9 per cent while Ihe rolling slock 
grew by tibuiil '25 per cent. Most of the added capa¬ 
city in loeomoloes was steam powered and diesel and 
eleelrie driven engines still comprised only a minor 
Iraclion ol the total locomotive rolling stock. 

Ihe coaching stock however witnessed an inipres- 
•ive growth at an average annual rtite of .S per cent 
both 111 the ease of passenger and goods wagons. 

Ihe number ol workeis increased at an annual rate 
ol ovei 3 per cent while the cost ot stall in current 
terms escalated at Ihe rale of about 1 I per cent per 
annum. 

In coinpanson to the above growth obttiincd in 
the railways' infiasliueture, their oulpul lared a I tile 
belter. Ihe oulpul measured in teims of ixisseiigei 
kins lose b-, about .1 pei eeni aniuiallv while Ihe 
goods Irallie m ion kms wiinessed an iniiiiessive gi-o 
will at Ihe rate of about 1 I per cent. In terms of 
tonnage also the goods irallic during this period more 
than doubled. 

Hut Ihe beginning ol ihe plan holiduv marked a 
waiershe.l in the railways' development. Since 196.5- 
()6, the pace of Hack adifbon programme came 
elovvn to almost one Ihiid ol ihe earlier phase. Similar 
irends were nolieed in ihe evpansion of rolling stock 
as well. Number of steam locomolives by Ihe end 
of 1979 came down to the 1949-51) level as a iCMilt 
of the s'.raiegv to expand t|uickl\ in lerms of carrying 
eapaeily ot the locomotives which laid stress on ae- 
quirina more and more liicsel and electrie locomoti¬ 
ves. Thus while die niimber of electric erngincs during 
l%5-66 to 1978-79 more than-doubled, the number 
of diesel engines grew lo almost three times. Coach¬ 
ing wagons, however, grew at a verv slow pace. Tlie 
number of passenger wagons rose at a paltrv rate 
of 1.3 per cent and t^e growth of goods wagons was 
still meagre at well below 1 pei cent. But unlike tlie 


A’i (slitni r'diior 'Hif Kxprt'ss. 

HS 


pre-plan-hol.day period, during Ihis pciiod the rate 
ot growth of passenger Irallic was quite high, about 
three limes more than Ihe goixls trallic. 

This picture oi relative growth ot various com- 
pojienis or railways during me two periods of com- 
paraolc span has peen put loilh to drive a few points 
iionic VIZ., that during the period ol planned growth 
in the Indian economy expansion ot the railways was 
subsiamial relative lo the post 1965-66 period and 
during this pcrioit the goods irallic wa-, given prelc- 
rence over tne passenger Irallic which apparently was 
Ihe need of the hour. Later on even lliough diesel 
and electrie traction capacity increased substantially, 
it could only marginally exceed the capacity lost due 
to laying oit ol steam locomotives. Adequate in¬ 
vestments in the track expansion and track renewal 
programmes were not made while demand for Ihc 
use of railways' existing capacities was still growing. 


/..ueA of mvestnieni has left two strikini,’ 
one on the transport police in India and ihr other 
in the deterioratini; performunee of the railways. 


riiis lack ot investment has left two striking eff¬ 
ects—one on the transport policy in India and the 
other in the deteriorating performance of the railways. 
Whereas since 1965-66 there has been a marked 
shift towards the diesel based road transport on the 
one hand, for the past few years a eonsislenl decline 
in the total goixls trallic eaiiied by the railways is 
noticeable in the other. After having achieved a 
peak during 1976-77 at 212 million tonnes of reve¬ 
nue earning liallic it has levelled off to about 200 
million tonnes per annum- What is striking is that 
even this level of goods trallic was achieved only alter 
the oil crunch when after the total tonnage having 
stagnated around 170 million tonnes for six years 
suddenly shot by over 20 million tonnes durinc 
1975. 

Railways Productivity 

The railways productivity measured in terms of 
capital-output ratios also conform to the above men¬ 
tioned trend. As during a period when investments 
are being made in an enterprise while its full capacity 
is not being put to use the cnpilal-oiilpul ratio natu¬ 
rally remains high, but with the show down in the 
investment and augmented use of capacity the ratio 
starts declining. This at least has been the case with 
Hie raiiwavs since independence. Since 1965-66 their 
eupiial-oiitput ratio ha's been declining which need 
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not be mistaken to be a simple indication of iln ii 
ctficiiiUN. Kafliei it shows iiKrcasinj’ ttsi- <i( in. kI nn' 
and equipment in the absence of adequate iiiscMnieni 

aince the beginning of the plan holiday the rail¬ 
ways invcsimcms have been only marginal while the 
passenger use has increased considerably. But laxits 
in opening new tracks and track renewal programnicN 
along with ptxsr maintenance of the old tracks has 
contributed a great deal to what we have been witnes¬ 
sing as a sudden spurt in the rate of accidents in the 
Indian railways. The prime leason lor all these has 
been that the ra'.e of growth of expansion program¬ 
mes in the railways has not kept pace with tlie de¬ 
mand that a growing economy has been posing on 
it. Most of its capital stock is overaged and ncciK 
renewal. Besides there are demands for expansion 
of both its track-route and rolling stock. All these 
require heavy investment as what is represented In 
the book value of total investment is not the real 
value of investment. On the basis of replacement 
cost of machine and equipment the cost is easily four 
to five times higher than wh-at is shown in the book 
value. But in the absence of adequate investment 
forthcoming the railways niav havs- to increas ngly 
bear with the situation of many more than iust 
36000 wagons—which arc presently reported as 
sick—being sick. Tlic proposed volume of investment 
in the current plan is ooinp to pose still more pres¬ 
sure on the railways while given the present infra'-t- 
ructure the ni’bvqx's mav find it difficult lo mainUi'n 
their share in the movement of traffic originating from 
''■sal beh alone. 

To a considerable extent this situation has been 
brought about due to an outmoded financial system 
of the railways. Since they are organised as a dcpaif- 
ment of the government they have certain .Hlvimiapcs 
over other enterprises in that they do not have to pav 
any taxes on their income. Also as all the invest¬ 
ment reaiiiremcnts of the railways are met from the 
Oencral Exchequer thev do not have to nay market 
rates of interests and even the burden of declaring 
dividends at the rates considered fairly normal in the 
commercial world, is not there This, however, m- 
sfead of being used to the benefit of the enterprise has 
normally not been pdt to use towards this end. 
Generally the railways have been content with 
declarinn less than 5 per cent of the dividend inclu¬ 
sive o*' interest during the best of the limes and vet 
have shown net loss during eight years since 1966-67. 


1)1 it'ilrr to vrow, (inv rnterprise mil'll vctu’inU 
/■Fvi./' t) rrenurces to keep itself voiite ,iikI over a-ni 
above that it must also earn enoufth to mamta n its 
health ami finance its further e.xnansion. 1 h'> raibruvs 
have at best keen able to achieve the first ol tf'csc 
okjectives. 


Depreciation 

An important thing to be mentioned here is the 
depreciation provision in the railways. _ Normally an 
enterprise would be expected to contribute towards 
the depreciation the amount which mav be considered 
as having been eaten in the process of operation. But 
in so far as this contribution is based on mere book 


\ahic. on the original or tlie historical cost of the 
in.ichmoi\ ,nul iqinpiiiciif, it would not ie|)ie.ciit a 
Hue value ol the uepieciaiion icquitcmcnts. Similar 
ha^ been the case wim the railways and if depreciation 
allowance is made on the basis of replacement co.si 
one would find to h.s d.smay that the railways have 
been eating into their capital for over u decade now- 
Besides even at the book value rate the depreciation 
provision h.is been inadequate. 1 his has contributed 
consiileniblv to the lack of track renewal and rolling 
Mock repl.ieenicnt programmes of the railwavs. 

i.ven in Hie cm rent plan the piihlic 'ector oiilLiy 
for railwtiw is imt in keepiiu; with ever the \(ttu:n.il 
I ■inisiHiit I’niicv ('Diiiniiiicc's projeclio-i nf the rail- 
iiia.s iitirsins; ahoiii (i.SO iiiillinii tonnes >i tm- 

llic which woiiltl neiessitatc a three-fold tspai'.sion 
(‘I ilic present I’oods cauchiiif! caimcily of rhv mi wavs. 

Besides, even going by the annual reports based on 
the book value accounts the niilways seem to have 
pci formed very miserablv inasmuch as during the 
past .to years they have earned a cumulative surplus 
ol about less than Rs. 200 ciorcs as has been shown 
by the Rail larilT I nquiry Committee. During (his 
period the railways sliowed a net surplus only . till 
|9f)5-6(>. But with the beginning of the plan holi¬ 
days they s arted incurring losses which continued 
for five yetirs at a stretch followed by two years of 
marginal pTolit. I he lollowing year (197.3-74) saw 
the beginning of a liiennium of renewed losses. ,Anii 
by l97.‘>-76 ill book value terms the railways had 
carncil enough losses to off'^et all the aeeumulal'’d gains 
during the past 25 yeais of railways functioning. What 
is interesting to note is that tltfsc losses were in¬ 
curred despite icasoaably high gross revenue receipts 
in those years Obviously the operating ratio hod 
gone up due iiv increased operation and maintenance 
costs. This was made possible primarily because of 
the inadequate depreciation provision in the nao 
years. 

It is a generally accepted fact that in order to 
grow an enterprise must genciaic enough resources 
to keep itself going and over and above that it must 
also earn enough to maintain its health and finance 
its further expansion. The railways liave at best been 
able to achieve the first of these objectives. But they 
have not been able to keep either their health as is 
rcllcctcd in the rising age of its capital-stock (which 
has risen from about 12 vears during early 60s to 
over 16 years towards the end of the 70s). This has 
also hampered their further growth as in the absence 
of sel' generated resources funds for their expansion 
must come from some other surplus earning sectors 

Pricing of Services 

This state of affairs has come about due to dis- 
proportionality in the pricing of services rendered bv 
the railways compared to other sectors. During the 
past 30 years while the cost of all the input# jised bv 
the railwavs has gone up by 4 to 5 times, the railwavs 
tariffs both for passenger and goods have risen at 
about half that rate. In essence it has meant that 
the railwavs have been subsidising the rest of the 
sectors of the economy at their own expense. 
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Hut the railways lia\c lu pay an increasingly signi¬ 
ficant role in the Indian economy particularly due to 
the oil crisis which is h.^cly to not only outpace load 
transportation hut make it less reliable also owing 
to the unceriaiiiiics in the supplies ol fuel oil. I he 
oil importing developing economies in general and 
India in parlieular may have to switch over In a 
railway system which w.ll depend on an altcrnattve 
form of energy other than oil. With currently available 
ullernaii\es the most likely form seems to be the 
eleci.ie tiactioi. which would depend mostly o.v coal a^ 
a fuel though indirectly—as an input for power gene- 
ralion 

I he task of expansion of the railways in India is 
all the more critieal and gigantic considering the low' 
level of trtick roiile pet million of population which 
IS only about 96 kms. compared to over 3000 knis 
lor sonic developeil countries and the increasing cost 
of laying new tracks. As stated earlier a laite part 
ol the lailways track are overaged and need imme- 
iliate renewal. All this will involve massive mvesf- 
mcnts. On the other hand during the planning era 
the share of railways in total public sector outlays has 
been dwindling. 

While during the fust five year plan about 20 per 
cent of the public sector allocation was towards de¬ 


velopment of the railways it has steadily come down 
to less than 5 per cent during the plan 1978—83. 
Similarly plan outlay for railways as a per cent cf 
total allocation for transportation sector has come 
down from over 60 per cent in the first plan period 
to about 30 per cent during the current plan. This 
Itself shows the benign or not-so-benign neglect the 
railways suffered in the hands of our planners during 
the past three decades. And even in the current plan 
the public sector outlay for railways is not in keen¬ 
ing with even the National Transport Policy Com¬ 
mittee’s projection of the railways carrying about b.sO 
million tonnes of goods traffic which would necessita¬ 
te a three fold expansion of the present goods coach¬ 
ing capacity of the railways. Thus if the railways 
have to play a significant role which they must, cons'- 
dcring that other alternative i.e. oil based road trans¬ 
port is increasingly will be beyond the capacily of 
even more developed nations, a new investment plan 
for the railways will have to be started. Further, their 
financial system must be improved upon to allow tlicm 
to generate enough resouices for not only just opera¬ 
ting but also their upkeep and further growth. Issues 
relating to their ageing managerial practices will also 
have to be sorted out. But these issues will get re¬ 
solved once the railways are accorded the priority 
they were given during the early years of planning 
process, I 1 
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INDIAN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION LTD. 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

is proud of playing its role 

-in projecting the image of Indian Construction Industry to the world mark't. I 
-in contributing to the foreign exchange reserves of the nation. 

HEAD OFFICE 

RAJA HOUSE, 30-31 NEHRU PLACE, NEW DELHH10019 
TELEX ; 11-3600 CABLE: ROADCONIN 

FOREIGN OFFICES 

P.O.. BOX 12949 P.O. BOX 2055 

Tripoli 48D3/2/1 

(Libya) Sadoon Bataween 

Baghdad - Iraq 
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Facts About our Petroleum and 
Petrochemical Industries 


Demand 


IT is proposed to discuss the subject in four main 
parts, viz., demand for petroleum products, refining 
and marketing, oil exploration and production and 
petrochemicals. 


Demand 

Petroleum products may be divided into three 
groups popularly called li^t distillates, middle distil¬ 
lates arid heavy ends In the category of light dis¬ 
tillates are motor spirit and naphtha. Middle distil¬ 
lates comprise kerosene, avaiation turbine fuel, diesel 
oil and light diesel oil. Heavy ends consist mainly of 
fuel oils. The following table gives their respective 
percentage shares in total consumption of production. 

72-73 74-7S 76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 
Light distiuates . isTf^Ts.? 16.8 

Middle distillates . 49.5 51.3 52.3 53.9 54.0 54.6 

Heavy ends . 35.3 33.0 30.9 29.5 29.7 30.4 


Consumption of motor spirit has come down from 
7% in 1972-73 to 5% in 1979-80 due to high excise 
duties to curb elitist demand. Consupmption of naphtha 
had gone up from 6% in 1972-73 to 8.9% in 

1978- 79 though in 1978-79 the consumption was only 
8.2%. This depends on the functioning of the ferti¬ 
lizer units. Consumption of kerosene has been gra¬ 
dually declining from 16.2% in 1972-73 to 13% in 

1979- 80. This may be due to the increased use of 
LPG and high prices leading to lesser adulteration. 
On the other hand, consumption of diesel oil has in¬ 
creased from 22% in 1972-73 to 32.8% in 1979-80 
reflecting the rapid growth of road transport, moder¬ 
nization of agriculture and conversion to diesel— 
electric railways. There has been a marginal decline 
in the consumption of fuel oil from 26.1% in 1972-73 
to 23.5% in 1979-80 as a result of a deliberate policy 
to substitute domestic coal for oil wherever feasible. 

The annual growth rate of consunrotion of petro¬ 
leum products which was 8.2% in 19/2-73 decreased 
to 3% in 1973-74 and was negative in 1974-75 be¬ 
cause of steep increase in prices and has since been 
graduaUy climbing to 9.8% in 1978-79. It was how¬ 
ever only 6% in 1979-80 partly due to non-avail¬ 
ability of ]noducts. 

* loim Secntaiy & Finanda] Adviser. Ministry of Petroleum, 
Chemicals and FertUizers- 


Quantity-wise the total consumption has increased 
from 21.73 million tonnes in 1^72-73 to 29.65 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1979-80. 

Demand projections have been prepared by the 
Indian Institute of Petroleum for the next ten years 
in consultation with the concerned Ministries. These 
are projected as follows together with the annual 
growth rates : 


Demand Growth 
rate 

(Million tonnes) (%) 


1980-81 




33.27 

12:2 

1981-82 




36.77 

10,5 

1982-83 




.39.62 

7.8 

1983-84 




42.70 

7.8 

1984-85 




45.84 

7.3 

1985-86 




49.02 

6.9 

lS>86-87 




52.05 

6.2 

1987-88 




55.26 

6.2 

1988-89 




58.79 

6.4 

1989-90 




62.56 

6.4 


For the period 1979-80 to 1984-85, the average 
powth rate is 10.6% for light distillates, 9.8% for 
middle distillates and 7.1% for heavy ends. The over¬ 
all powth rate is 9.1%. For the period 1984-85 to 
1989-90, the powth rate is 3.5% for hght distillates, 
8.5% for middle distillates and 3.6% for heavy ends 
and the average growth rate is 6.4%. Middle distil¬ 
lates, which were 54.6% of the total consumption in 
1979-80 rise to 56.3% in 1984-85 and to 61.9% 
in 1989-90. This poup of products, therefore, deter¬ 
mines our refining capacity. 

In Western Europe, the consumptiun pattern is 
about 22.7% of li^t distillates, 31.8% middle dis¬ 
tillates and 45.5% heavy ends. Ultimately the par¬ 
ticular pattern of energy consmnption and the role of 
petroleum products within any one coxmry is likely to 
depend upon: 

(i) the state of development of the economy and 
the style of living of its people; 

(ii) the pace of expansion enjoyed and antici¬ 
pated ; 

(iii) the size of the country, the tfispersai of its 
pc^Hilation and economic activity ; and 

(iv) availability and relative cost of other 
energy sources. 

Refini^ & Markfifiiig 

Is tbs refining and marketing sector, Indian <Xl 
Cenporation (IOC)> Hindustan Petroleum Corporation 
(HQ^, Bbarat Petroleum Corporation (BPC) and 
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Bongaigaon Refincrv and Pctrcwhcmicals Ltd. (BRPL) 
arc wholly owiuit hy the Clovemmcnt. In the other 
two conipanics, nanioly, Madras Refineries Ltd. 
(MRLl and Cochin Refineries Ltd. (CRL), there is 
some foreign equilv participation. Digboi Refinery is 
owned hy Assam Oil Company with complete foreign 
cijuity participation. 

'flic refining capacity i.s today 31.83 million tonnes. 
The details are : 

(million tonnes/annum) 


Digboi (AOt-) 0.50 

(iauhaii (IOC) 0.85 

Harauni ttOC) 3 ,13 

Koyali(IOC) . 7.30 

nPC, Bombay 5.25 

11 PC', Bombay 3.50 

C'iKhin(CRL) 3.30 

Madras (MRL) 2.80 

Vi/ag(Hl*C) . . 1.50 

IlaUlia(IOC) . . 2.50 

Bongaigaon (BRPL) 1.00 

Total . . 31.83 


I'he Department had set up two committees to 
suggest on techno-economic considerations, secondary 
processing facilities and refinery expansions and grass- 
root refineries. As a result, Government has approved 
a I CC unit at Koyali Refinery, a second delayed coker 
at Barauni refinery, a FCC unit at Cochin and a FCC 
unit at BPC, Bombay. It has further been decided to ex¬ 
pand .Madras refinery from 2.8 million tonnes to 5.6 
million tonnes, Vizag refinery from 1.5 million tonnes 
to 4.5 million tonnes. It is also under consideration to 
expand the Cochin refinery by 1 million tonne and 
llaltlia lelincry by 3 million tonnes. Ihcsc projects 
are likely to be commissioned in 1984-85, raising the 
refinery capacity to about 49 million tonnes. This will 
still leave a gap in the refining capacity cf 2.55 million 
tonnes in 1984-85 which 'vill rapidly increase there¬ 
after unless new refineries are established. According¬ 
ly, Government has decided to set up two grass-root 
refineries of 9 million tonnes per annum capacity in 
1985-86. Unless the demand i.s checked, we may re¬ 
quire a 6 million tonnes/annum refineiy almost every 
year from 1987-88. 

The maiketing organisations arc IOC, HPC, BPC 
and AOC Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd. (IBP), 
which was a subsidiary of IOC and now an independent 
company also sells some petroleum products which it 
obtains from IOC. IOC is responsible for the naarket- 
ing of products of MRL, CRL and BRPL. Therefore, 
with the exception of AOC. the entire distribution of 
petroleum products is under public control. The mar¬ 
keting and distribution network of the oil industry is 
widespread. The industry; had. as on 1-4-1979, a net¬ 
work of over a dozen main portlupcountry installations, 
supply pipelines and tap off points over 120 upcounlry 
depots, 11,731 retail outlets, about 548 multipurpose 
centres and 58 farm fuel outlets. Broadly, the share of 
IOC is 60 per cent, of RPC 16 per cent and of HPC 
17 per cent. 

Exploration and Production 

In oil exploration and production, the major insti- 
lations are the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) fa public sector undertaking), Oil India Limi¬ 


ted (OIL), presaitly owned 50-50 by Govemmsnj luid 
Burmah Oil but in the process of being fully^ nationa¬ 
lised. ONGC is by far the largest undertaking. Ini¬ 
tially part of the Geological Survey of India, it became 
an independent statutory commission in 1959. ONGO 
made discoveries onshore in the 1960 s in Assam 
and Gujarat and off-shore in the mid 1970’s to diKOver 
the giant field of Bombay High. It is currently active in 
exploration both onshore and offshore. OIL’S activities 
are restricted to small producing areas in Assam, 
Arunachal Pradesh and a small onshorc/offshore con¬ 
cession, Mahandi basin. 


India's refining capacity at present is 31.83 million 
tonnes whereas the demand is over 33 million tonnes. 


Starting from 0.04 million tonnes in 1961-62, on¬ 
shore production of ONGC is today around 5.1 million 
tonnes/annum. Although exploratory work has been' 
carried out practically all over the country, production 
could be established only in Gujarat and Assam. Wells 
have so far proved dry in Bengal, Ganga valley, Hima¬ 
layan foothills, Rajasthan and CauVery. .About 275 
structures for drilling were identified by geological and 
seismic survey work. Drilling was done on 170 struc¬ 
tures and hydrocarbons were found in 55. Wliile the 
success ratio of discovery is good, much seismic sur¬ 
vey work still remains to be done. On the offshore, 
commercial oil fields have been established at Bombay 
High, R-12, B-37, B-38 and North Bassein in the Ara¬ 
bian sea. Gas fields have also been established in the 
Arabian sea at South Bassein, B-55, Mid-Tapti and 
South Tapti. Recent discoveries of hydrocarbon bear¬ 
ing structures are Andamans, Ratnagiri, Godavsfri and 
Portonovo. ’ Wells drilled Kerala, Cauvery, Kutch 
and Bengal offshore basins have proved dry. Out of 
46 structures taken up for drilHog, 21 were found 
hydrocarbon bearing. OIL has discovered oil in 
Arunachal Pradesh. The second well in Mahanadi is 
under drilling and has shown interesting data. 

In the Five Year Plan commencing 1980-81, ONGC 
expects to step up production from offshore from 5.2 
million tonnes in 1980-81 to 13.2 milllion tonnes in 
1984-85. The production in the Western region will 
actually decline during the five year period because 
Ankleshwar crude has to be preserved for the IPCL 
and the production of North Gujarat crude cannot be 
increased till the secondary processing facilities in 
Koyali are ready. As regards the Eastern region, the 
production wUI be steppeJ up from 1.7 million tonnes 
in 1980-81 to 3.0 million tonnes in 1984-85 to make 
up for the declining production of OIL. In brief, 
OIL, will produce 14.4 million tonnes and ONGC will 
produce 79.0 million tonnes in the five year period. 
ONGC hopes to add more tn its recoverable reserves 
than what it draws during the period. The gas dis¬ 
covered is sufficient to supply fe^ stock for 10 ferti¬ 
lizer units, 2 or moregas crackers and tsrice the 
current availability erf LPG. 

Sometime ago, a joint Soviet-Indian team had 
carried out a geological survey. According to this team, 
rccovCTable reserves are 1500 million tonnes of oil 
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and 5000 million tonnes of gas. Of these, proven 
recoverable reserves are about 366 million tonnes of 
oil and 352 million tonnes of g.as. Over 60 per cent 
of the recoverable oil restrvw are offshore. The 
most prospective basins .ire Cambav, West Bennal 
and Assam/Arakan. 

Having regard to the organisational and technical 
capabilities of the two companies and in view of the 
steep increase in the price of crude oil since begin¬ 
ning of 1979, Government has decided to invite 
foreign parties to explore both in offshore and on¬ 
shore areas. Not only will this help in knowing 
quickly our inventories of crude oil and gas, it will also 
update the technology of ONGC which will be actively 
associated with the foreign parties. 

Imports 

Given the demand and indigenous crude production 
as indicated above, our requirement of imported crude 
oil and products may be as follows : 



(Million tonnes) 



Crude oil 

Products 

1980-81 

16.4 

8.0 

1981-82 

15.3 

7.1 

1982-83 

15.2 

8.1 

1983-84 

14.5 

11.2 

1984-85 

21.7 

6.8 


Though the index of self reliance (own production 
as a percentage of total requirement) has increased 
from 5.4 per cent in 1960-61 to 34.8 per cent in 
1970-71 and to 35.9 per cent in 1979-80 and will be 
about 43 per cent in 1984-85, still foreign exchange 
outgo as a proportion of export earnings has been 
rising steeply and it may be about 70 per cent in the 
current year. In value terms, the import of crude oil 
and products during 1980-81 may be more than Rs. 
5,000 crores as against Rs. 1551 crore in 1977-78. 

We have a unique pricing system for crude oil and 
petroleum products. The prices of indigenous offshore 
and crude oil were fixed on the recommendations of tlie 
Oil Prices Committeee, allowing ONGC a reasonable 
return on the capital employed. The prices of petro¬ 
leum products are based on a weighted average of the 
prices of indigenous crude and imported crude oil. 
Norms and parameters have been laid down for each of 
the refineries and marketing companies. Though these 
are administered prices and put simply on cost plus 
basis but the organisations are closely monitored 
with reference to Sic cost norms laid down. Examina¬ 
tion of the working of the refineries reveals that their 
performance is as per international standards. 

Conservation 

In the context of great uncertainty over future oil 
supplies and high prices, close attention is being paid 
to energy conservation. A body called Petroleum 
Conservation Research Association (PCRA) compri¬ 
sing members of the oil industry, National Producti¬ 
vity Council and DGTD has been set up to make a 
systematic study of the nse of petroleum products and 
suggest ways and means for their optimum utilisation. 
In the industrial sector, PCRA has studied nearly 950 
industrial umts consuming 27.8 lakh KIs of furnace 
oil and made recommendations on various aspects of 


fuel efficiency j>racUces. These recommendations have 
identified a saving potential of 3.60 lakh KIs of fur¬ 
nace oil of which 1.61 lakh Kis have already been 
realised by the users. PCRA has completed diagnostic 
studies in 24 depots of various State transport under¬ 
takings in India. It is expected that the recommended 
measures throughout tlic undertakings would lead to 
an estimated savings of 6 per cent or 57,000 Kis of 
diesel oil per annum. In addition, PCRA conducts 
clinics and workshops and screen films on diesel con¬ 
servation. In the agricultural sector, PCRA has con¬ 
ducted a survey on utilisation of l.DOiii lift irrigation 
pumps and diesel oil in tractors. Films and print ma¬ 
terial have been prepared to educate the farmers on 
measures to save diesel in triietors and lift irrigation 
pump sets. In the domestic sector, PCRA has through 
films, print material and nation-wide education cam¬ 
paign through the press media, sought to educate hous- 
wives, motorists and two-wheclcr owners on the mea¬ 
sures to save cooking gas, kerosene and petrol. These 
efforts have been further intensified through partici¬ 
pation in exhibitions, etc. 


In vieiv oj the steep increase in the price of crude oil 
Government has decided to invite foreign parties to 
explore both in off-shore and on-shore areas. 


PCRA receives grants from the Government in addi¬ 
tion to some manpower being made available by the 
Oil companies. Its budget currently is about Rs. 80 
lakhs, out of which 50 per cent is spent on publicity. 

PetroctaemicaLs 

Petrochemicals have rogisiered a pJ-eiiomciial growth 
in the world chemical industry in a short span of 25 
years since 1950. The four main end petrochemical 
products—plastics, synthetic fibres, synthetic rubber 
and detergents—have recorded a growth of more than 
20 limes. However, the share of the developing countries 
in these products has been lew. In India, a beginning 
was made in the late 50s and early 60s in the produc¬ 
tion of plastics and chemicals based on coalfar inter¬ 
mediates such as bezene and phenol as wll as 
fermentation alcohol and calcium carbide. The 
first major petroleum based aromatics facility 
was established in 1969 in the Gujarat refinery 
of IOC for the extraction of benzene and 
toluene. A large scale olefins unit based on cracking 
of petroleum Naphtha was established at National Or¬ 
ganic Chemical Industries Ltd -and downstream chemi¬ 
cal and polymer units were also simultaneously started 
in Bombay. Realising the importance of petrochemi¬ 
cals in national development, Goverment initiated steps 
in the late 60’s towards their large-scale manufacture 
and established a petrochemicals complex near Vado¬ 
dara in Gujarat in the public sector run by Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation Ltd. (IPCL). Production 
of aromatics, namely, xylenes and DMT was started by 
IPCL in 1973 and consequently, the polyester industry 
could grow substantially between 1974 and 1979. A 
very large multi-unit olefins complex producing basic 
olefins such as ethylene, propylene and butadiene and 
many polymeis such as low density polyethylene, poly¬ 
propylene and poly-butadiene rubber and several 
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industrial chemicals and intermediates such as benzene, 
acrylonitrile, ethylene glycol and linear alkyl benzene as 
well as acrylic fibre was established at a capital cost of 
around Rs. 350 crores and commissioned in 1978-79. 
This coraplez has now made available large quantities 
of polymers, chemicals, fibre and intermediate products. 
A significant feature of the complex is the realisation 
of the Government’s intention to maximise indigenous 
capability in various areas instead of establishing the 
eomple,\ as a complete turnkey or a partial turnkey 
project. 


The discovery of Bombay High and Basscin gas has 
thrown up new and challenging possibilities of expan¬ 
sion of pctro-cticmicals industry. Government has deci¬ 
ded to establish two gas crackers, one in Maharashtra 
and the other in Gujarat, at on estamated cost of over 
Ks. 1000 crores. Naphtha derived from Bombay High 
crude oil is ideally suited for aromatics production. It 
is, tlicrcfore profxjsed to establish three aromatics pro¬ 
jects, one each in Mathura, Bombay and Cochin. A 
letter of intent has been issued for the establishment of 
haldia petioehemicals complex based on Naphtha. With 


the adopUoa of a QiulU'fibre policy for textile, Coveu- 
meat proposed to sanction additional capacity for the 
manufacture of synthetic fibres and their raw materials. 

At a time when plannin g for the future is to be based 
on a car^ use of resources, it is imperative that the 
industries involving the least consumption of energy 
ace promoted. From the known facts it appears that 
the essential needs can be more economically met thro¬ 
ugh petrochemical products in certain areas. In addi¬ 
tion to these, new developments have demonstrated the 
potential for combimng the vurtucs of petrochemicals 
with natural products to the advantage of both, in cost 
and in meeting specific needs for durability and variety. 

As on 1-4-1980, manpower employed was 31,413 in 
the exploration/pioducUon sector, 15,334 in the refi¬ 
ning sector, 19,920 in the marketing sector and 5630 
in the other units, making a total of 72,297. Capital 
investment as on the same date of all tlie undertakmgs 
under the Department was Rs. 1630 crores. For 1979- 
80, all the units had made a gross profit of Rs. 431.20 
crores. Net profit to equity was 23.5 per cent and profit 
on capital employed was 18.4 per cent. The perfor¬ 
mance of the units under the Department was most 
satisfactory. □ 


Tiurcsliiog Mishaps 


PUNJAB and Haiyaiia, tiic states with the highest 
degree ot laiui mechanisation, have registered a large 
number at Uircslicr accidents. 

According to the statistics compiled by the Punjab 
Agricultural University (PAU), Punjab may easily top 
the 294 uiiuk reached in 1976 when the university had 
eonducled its first survey. In the State 230 accidents 
have already been reported while data from three 
districts arc stil awaited. Similar, though less specific 
leporLs have come in from Haryana. These accidents, 
incidentally, aie besides the limb-chopping by other 
.igiieullural implements like toka and cotton ginning 
machines. 

1 wo major factois ate responsible for the continua¬ 
tion of limb-threshing : the big landowners’ callousness 
and the Slate Government’s inexplicable hesitation in 
enlorcing legislations on thresher safety. The Indian 
Standards Iiistiiutc set up a committee led by PAU’s 
Dr. S. R Verma. and on the basis of its recommenda¬ 
tions laid down certain guidelines for fitting safety 
deviec.s in the threshing machines. The State GoVern- 
men.s had been advised by the Centre to enact legisla¬ 
tions making it mandatory for the manufacturers to fit 
these. But tlie Slate Governments have been sleeping 
I'vcr it. They only keep announcing from time to time 
that the legislation is in the offing. 

It is levcaling indeed that a large majority of the 
tiiicshcr accidents take place in tlie rich farmers’ fields 
and most of the victims arc migratory labourers from 
r ttar Pradesh or Rajasthan. In a number of Punjab 
villages these labourers are being given liquor and 
opium by the landowner to increase their stamina and 
cfliciencv. While the PAU's research attributes five per 
I ent of the thresher accidents directly to intoxication, 
how many of tlie 57 per cent due to “inattentiveness”’ 
lack of skill and overwork” arc basically caused by 


opium and alcohol is anybody’s guess. Most threshing 
operations are done at night, due to summer heat and 
power cut during day time. So the PAU research team 
attributes about five per cent accidents to poor lighting 
at the threshing site. 

Of the approximately eight lakh mechanised threshers 
in use in the country, two lakh are in Punjab and over 
a lakh in Haryana. The thresher which involves chaff- 
cutter blades for chopping the crop before threshing 
is the most prolific limb-chopper and over 50 per cent 
of accidents are believed to caused by this type. This 
involves the machanism of feed-rollers to pull inward 
the crop fed tbro^h a chute. The result is that once 
a hand is stuck in the rollers it has little chance of 
being extrictated. The hand keeps getting pulled in 
and chopped into small pieces. In many cases the vic¬ 
tim is known to have inserted the other, free hand as 
well to free the entangled one and lost it too in the 
bargain. 

The PAU scientists and the Indian Standards Insti¬ 
tution devised two simple devices to make the threshers 
with feeding chutes safe. It was laid down that the 
chute should be at least 90 centimetres long and half¬ 
way through, a construction should be put so as to 
prevent the hand from going in further. The second 
modification, slightly more expensive, is the feed revers¬ 
ing safety system where a knob is provided in the 
feeding chute which is automatically switched on once 
the hand goes beyond the safe limit. The feed rollers 
immediately begin functioning in reverse and expel 
whatever is stuck in the machine. This hikes the cost 
of the thresher by about Rs. 300. None of these devices 
affect the threshing capacity at all and all that the 
farmer has to put in is a litUe more initial investment. 
However, a majority of the farmers are still buying 
cheaper varieties manufactured in the small scale sector 
in Punjab cities, particularly Moga and Ludhiana. □ 
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All oveiall view of Fertilizer Factory 


Round-up 

Hindustan Fertilizer Corporation 


HINDUS'! AN Ferlilizcr Corporatio'ii l td. caniL' mill 
being on April 1, 1978 when the Fertilizer (Corporation 
of India Ltd. and National Fertilizer Ltd. were reor¬ 
ganised into five companies. It has three operating 
Units at Namrup (Assam) Durgapur (West Bengal), 
Barauni (Bihar) and a giant fertilizer-cum-chcmical 
complex under construction at Haldia (West Bengal). 
An additional fertilizer project at Namrup is also on 
the anvil. < 

The installed capacity of the plants in opcralion is 
around five lakh tonnes of Nitrogen in the lorm of 10.2 
lakh tonnes of Urea and 1 lakh tonnes of y\innionium 



Natmuy Fertilizer Factory a sectional view 


Sulphate. With the completion of Haldia project and 
another unit at Namrup the installed capacity for Nitro¬ 
gen will go up eight lakh tonnes 'along with 0.75 lakh 
tonnes of Phosphate and 0.75 lakh tonnes of Potash. 
Besides, the Corporation will also produce in its Haldia 
factory about 41 ,(K)() tonnes of Methanol and 60,000 
tonnes of Soda Ash— two basic raw materials for the 
chemical industry. 

Natural gas was used as the basic raw material for 
fertilizer production for the first time in India at Nam- 
I'up. The 24.20 crorc factory has been in commercial 
production since January 1, 1969. 

Further expansion of the Factory was made and 
Namrup 11 commenced commercial production since 
October 1, 1976. The combined total output of nutri¬ 
ents at the Namrup factories is 1,96,800 tonnes of 
Nitrogen annually. Durgapur Factory has the capa¬ 
city to produce annually 1 ,.040 lakh tonnes of Nitro¬ 
gen in the form of 3.05 lakh tonnes of Urea. The 
Plant has also started producing 15000 tonnes of indust¬ 
rial grade ammonia annually for the chemical industry. 

Technologically, Barauni fertiliser factory has the 
capacity to produce 600 tonnes of Ammonia per day 
wliich in turn is converted into 1000 tonne; of Urea 
in two streans. 

The proposed Haldia complex is designed to produce 
annually, 1.65,000 tonnes Urea, 5,00.000 tonnes 
N. P. K. fertilizer, 41,250 tonnes of Methanol and 
60,000 tonnes of Soda Ash. The complex will also 
manufacture Nitric. Sulphuric and Phosphoric Acids, 
Ammonia and Ammonium Sulphate, surpluses of 
which can conveniently be taken up by the chemical 
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induiUy in ihc eastern region. HaJdia will be one ol 
the first Indian plants to use fuel oil as feedstock 
though there is the flexibility to change over to other 
petroleum pnxiucts, including even lower grade crude, 
should fuel oil prove uneconomical. 

Construction work for yet another plant at Namrup 
will commence soon ; Location of the new unit, to be 
known as Namrup-IIl f Expansion) has been decided 
mainly on the availability of natural gas. Partially 
financed with British aid the plant will cost Rs. 173 
crores and will have the annual capacity to manufac¬ 
ture 1.52 lakh tonnes Nitrogen in the form of 3,30,000 
tonnes of Urea. 

The IIFC has also been entrusted with ensuring free 
flow of fertilizers from the factories to the farmers in 
the Slates of Arunachal, Assam Bihar, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Orissa 
Sikkim, Tripura' and West Bengal besides the Union 
Territories of the Andaman and Nicobar islands and 


Rouml~iip 


National Fertilizers 


NA'UONAL Fertilizers Limited (NFL) was set up in 
August 1974 and given the task of implementing two 
fertilizer projects at Bhatinda (Punjab) and Panipat 
(Haryana). On the restructuring of the Fertilizer Cor¬ 
poration of India and National Fertilizers Limited the 
Nangal Unit of the cistwhilc Fertilizer Corporation of 
India was transferred to the NFl. on 1-4-1978. The 
•iiithorised capita! of the NFL at present is Rs. 400 
crores With a production of about 2.48 lakh tonnes 
of nitrogen during 1979-80, the National Fertilizers 
has emerged as the largest producer of nitrogenous 
tertili/crs in the country. The NFL's turnover during 
1079-80 was to the tune of Rs. 142 crores. In terms 
of investment, the NFL is now the sixth largest 
eumpany in the country, with a gross investment of 
Rs. 578 crores. 


Nangal F.vpunsiini. Bhatinda and Panipat Plants are 
fiist of their kind in the country in respect of their size, 
teehnologv and feedstock. Ihev are based on the latest 
technology for amonia production by gasification 
and partial oxidation of heavy feedstock, .sophistica¬ 
ted instrumentation and nearly complete automation 
tor process control. Sophisticated modern technology 
has been adopted for gaseous and liquid pollution 
control. The old Nangal Plant is .based on electrolysis 
of waiter and is producing the CAN (Calcium Ammo¬ 
nium Nitrate) as the main end product (fertilizer) and 
heavy water as main product. 

The Nangal Expansion Unit went into commercial 
production on November 1, 1978. Since then the plant 
has been performing quite satisfactorily. It has a capa¬ 
city of 900 tonnes of Ammonia and 1000 tonnes of 


the neighbouring Bhutan through an elaborate mar¬ 
keting network. 

The HFC has an extremely well-organised Fertili¬ 
zer Promotion ^nd Agricultural Research Centre 
where scientists and technologists work in close col¬ 
laboration wPh the extension worker to transfer the 
fruits of research for gainful use by the fanners. 

The Corporation has a well-organised training system 
with well-equipped training institutes at Namrup, 
Durgapur, Barauni and Haldia. 

Modern housing accommodation is provided to the 
employees in all Units and Divisions. The Corporation 
maintains at every unit well-equipped hospital and dis¬ 
pensaries manned by well-qualified doctors. There are 
also primary, higher secondary and model schools in 
the township for providing free education to the child- 
ref.i of the employees. □ 


Urea the balance 300 tonnes is sent to the Old plant 
for the production of the CAN. 

The Panipat which is in commercial production since 
September 1979 has an iiisialled capacity of 900 
tonnes of Ammonia and 1550 tonnes of Urea per day. 
Bhatinda a’ud Panipat projects have attained on an 
average about 80 per cent sustained capacity run and 
on some occasions even exceeding 100 per cent of the 
rated capacity. During the year 1979-80, the Nangal 
Unit produced 2.55 lakh tonnes of the CAN, 1.47 lakh 
tonnes of Urea alid 1560 kg of Heavy Water. With an 
annual rated capacity of over seven lakh tonnes of 
Nitrogen, the NFL plants are now running on full 
stream. The NFL has also widened its network 
of dealers so that the marketing efforts can keep 
pace with the production efforts. The total number 
of main dealers now is about 640 and each 
dealer is having a number of sub-dealers, with the 
result that the family of dealers and subdealers with the 
NFL is around 2,500. Direct sale-points at the fac¬ 
tory gates at Nangal. Bhatinda and Panipat Plants have 
also been opened. The Government of India have 
recommended this to other manufactures for adoption.. 

Atmospheric Ammonia Storage Facility of 5000 
tonnes is being installed at Nangal and it is likely to 
be ready by the latter half of 1980-81. Ammonia 
loading and unloading facilities are being set up at 
Bhatinda and Panipat. Latest pollution control moni¬ 
toring equipment is being procured for effective moni¬ 
toring of anti-pollution measures at the NFL plants. 
For the by-product utilisation the government has 
issued letters of intent to the NFL for setting up a 
Methanol Unit at Nangal and an Argon Recovery 
Unit at Panipat. For Methanol Unit, bids have already 
been invited by the NFL. □ 
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Round up 


Fertilizer Corporation of India 


THE first large fertilizer plant in public sector was 
set up at Sindri in 1951. After nearly a decade in 
1961 the second fertilizer factory was commissioned 
at Naya Nangal in Punjab. These later were amalga¬ 
mated to form the Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd. 
in January 1961 to give the country a proper lead in 
the field of fertilizers. 

A gradual expansion followed and soon fertilizer 
plants were set up at Trombay (1965), Gorakhpur 
(1968), Namrup (1969), Durgapur (1974) and 
Barauni (1976). Simultaneously expansion projects in 
the existing plants at Nangal,' Trombay, Gorakhpur 
and Namrup were also taken up. 

Besides developing! production facilities the PCI 
also started a full-figged Plaonuig and Development 
Division at Sindri to achieve self-reliance in fertilizer 
technology. 

The need for indigenous feed-stock for fertilizer 
projects became evident after the World Oil Crisis 
of 1973 leading to the abnormal price hike in the cost 
of petroleum crude in the world markets. Following 
FCI’s recommendation three major coal-based ferti¬ 
lizer plants, two of which are presently under com¬ 
missioning trials at Talcher (Orissa) and Raraagun 
dam (Andhra Pradesh), were sanctioned by the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Implementation of the third project at Korba 
(Ma'dhya Pradesh) will be taken up jrfter the first two 
projects at Talcher and Ramagundam have been suc¬ 
cessfully commissipned and stabilised. 

Reorganisation 

The Government of India reorganised the two 
(existing public sector Fertilizer Companies nameJy 
Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited and National 
Fertilizers Limited into the following four new com¬ 
panies on April 1, 1978 : 

1. The Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd. (FCI) 

2. The Hindustan Fertilizer Corporation Ltd. 
(HFO 

3. The Rashtriya Chemicals & Fertilizers Ltd. 
(RCF) 

4. The Fertilizer (Planning & Development) 
India Ltd. (FPDIL) 

The Nangal Unit of FCI was transferred to the NFL. 

On the eve of reorganisation, the FCI had 7 ope¬ 
rating units with an installed capacity of over 9 lakh 
tonnes of nitrogen and 36,000 tonnes of PA- In 



Coa/ Gasification Plant of Talcher Fertilizer Division 
of F.C.l. 


addition four new grassroot projects were under im¬ 
plementation at Haldia, Talcher, Ramagundam and 
Korba. Simultaneously expansions in the existing 
plants at Nangal, Trombay (IV & V), Sindri (Mod¬ 
ernisation and Rationalisation) were also in hand, 

iMter reorganisation, the Fertilizer Corporation of 
India Limited has taken a new form. It has two 
operating units at Sindri and Gorakhpur. The old 
Sindri plant at Sindri has been phased out and has 
»ven bi^ to tile new Rationalisation and Modernisa¬ 
tion projects both of which have commenced commer¬ 
cial production from October 1979. 

The Gorakhpur Unit since 1975 has expanded and 
increased its capacity to 1,30,000 tonnes in terms of 
Nitrogoi. 

Besides Sindri and Gorakhpur, the FQ has also in its 
fold three of the worid’s largest coal based projects 
mentioned above. 
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When all the projects in band (e^ept Koitw) are 
commissioned the rated capacity of the PCI Would 
increase to 8,05,(XK) tom is in terms of Nitrogen and 
1,50,000 tonnes in terms of P,0. production being in 
the form of 16,05,(X)0 tonnes of Urea, 3,20,000 tonnes 
of Ammonium Sulphate and 3,26,000 tonnes of Triple 
Superphosphate (TSP). 

'Hie Rs 60 crorc Sindri Rationalisation Project in¬ 
volves the creation of a capacity of 3,26,000 tonnes 
of 'I'riple Superphosphate (TSP) equivalent to 
1,50.000 tonnes of P-O,. A novel feature of the pro¬ 
ject is the tivailability locally of the by-product gyp¬ 
sum to replace the natural gypsum hitherto hauled 
all the way from Rajasthan. 

I he Rationalisation Project comprises a 880 tonnes 
d;iy sulphuric acid plant in terms of PjOs and a 
1,1 fK) tonnes/day TSP plant. 

Construction work on Sindri Modernisation Project 
began in 1975. This World Bank-aided project has 
been built at a cost of Rs. 179 crorc. It has a fuel-oil 
based ammonia plant of 900 tonnes per day capacity 
of which 600 tonnes is for conversion to urea in a new 
facility for l.OlX) tonnes per day. The remaining am¬ 
monia is converted into Ammonia Sulphate for which 
(he existing plant in the old Sindri complex has been 
renovated. 

The Talcher .md Ramasundam coal-based plants 
liiivc gone into commercial production with effect 
from November 1, 1980. The Rs. 219 crore Talcher 
Project has an installed capacity to produce 900 
tonnes of Ammonia per day with the end product 
—4.95 lakh tonnes of Urea per annum. The plant 
would consume about a million tonnes of low grade 
coal annually from the nearby South Balanda and 
Nandira Coal mines situated at a distance of 3 Km. 
TTie daily power requirement of 55 MW would be 
met by Orissa power grid while its daily requirement 
of 15 million gallons of water would be met from 
river Brahmani, 



A view of Twin Urea Prelling Tower at Gorakhpur 
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Triple Super-Phosphate Plant at PCI Sindri Factory 


The Ramagundam Project in the Telengana Region 
of Andhra Pradesh is identical to the plant at Tal- 
chcr. Its daily requirement of about one million tonnes 
of coal would be met from Singaraii Collieries. The 
Projects power requirement of 55 MW will be met 
by the Andhra Pradesh State Electricity Board while 
15 million gallons of water per day would be drawn 
from the river Godavari. 

The Corporation has dcvcloiTcd a multi-channel dis¬ 
tribution .system for timely and efficient distribution 
of fertilizers. At present the Corporation’s intensive 
marketing activities are confined to the State of Uttar 
Pradesh only. In other States the fertilizers produced 
by Units of the Corporation are handled by sister 
companies which have been created after the reorga¬ 
nisation of the FCI and the NP'L. 

Closely associated with the marketing of fertilizers 
FCI has developed wide ranging facilities for advising 
and educating brmers in the optimum use of ferti¬ 
lizer and efficient farm management. It is equipped 
with modem soil testing and research laboratories in 
addition to mobile soil testing units for on-the-spot 
free analysis of soil samples. 

The FCI is operating gypsum mines located in five 
districts of Rajasthan. The Corporation has the capa¬ 
city to mine about 4.5 lakh tonnes of gypsum per 
annum. 

The use of gypsum in reclamation of alkali (Usar) 
soils, has been made recently on a large scale in 
the states of Haryana, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. The 
(Ik)rporation has been able to procure a siyeaH^ 
amount of orders for gypsum for agricultural uses in 
these states, 'fhe FCI is also exploring possibilities for 
exporting g^um to Middle East countries and 
Bangladesh in a big way. 

January 1981 


The FCI has a wide range of industrial chemicals, 
catering to the needs of various industiics m ih • 
country. 

The Corporation's insiilutes luuc hocn punidine a 
large number of trained peisonnel in the field ol kTii- 
lizer production to m.an top executive posuions in the 
country. I he Corpoialion has abo ti anted a lar''c 


niiinhei of trainees from f-.iiiopoan and South East 
Asia countries in advanced manufneturinG techniques 
under dift erent collaboration programmes. 

Modern sell' eonitiined townships with their own 
sehc .'Is, phiy gri'iinds. markets, hospitals etc. have 
been established in places where FCI plants arc loca- 
let 
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Madras Fertilizers Limited 


MADRAS FERI'.LIZERS LI.MllLD is a public 
sector organisation i.stabli.shed iir l^bfi Ihe aiilhoiised 
capital of the Company is Rs 14 crore riic subsciibcd 
and paid up capital is Rs. 13,b4,6S,tK)() 1 lie ei;inly 
participation in the company i, .‘'I per cent held hv 
Government of India, 24, .5 per cent held b> .Amoco 
India, Inc., and 24..“i per cent he'd by Naiionei 
Iranian Oil Company. 

The construction of the plant was com|ileied on 
May 7, 1971. Commercial production commenced 
from November 1971. The factory has a 7-‘'0-ionnc 
per day Ammonia plant and S8f>-topnc pet dav 
Urea plant both laid in a single stream NPK pi('duc- 
tion capacity is I6.S() tonnes per da\. The ciirreni 
annual capacity in terms of saleable product is 
153.000 tonnes of Urea and 540,000 tonnes of NPK 
fertilizers. 

The total MFL. Project cost incindim: NPK ‘C’ 
Train stands nt Rs. 70.53 crorc. 

The production has been consislenllv verv pood 
all thc.se years. The year 1978-79 has been the bc.st 
year in production with the total production of all 
products exceeding seven lakh tonnes. The 
utilisation has been very high and of the year 1978- 9 


it was lUI per cent of the laled capacity. The high 
production rate is continuing. 

MIT. is matkeiing its products in the Biand Name 
of VhlAY. It has suipasscd the world safety record 
held by Mens.inio C’liemicals, Chicago, USA, in safe 
operation svithont any lost lime accident. As of 
November 30, MFL has achieved abi'ut 13 m llion 
man-hours ot sale operation. 

.MFL obtained the prestigious Managcnienf Con¬ 
tract fiom Stale Fertiliser Manufactuiing Company of 
Sii I anka T ite contiact envisages statt-up and main¬ 
tenance of their U^ea Plant and training of Technical 
Personnel in running of the Plant. The contract is for 
a Ihrce-vcai period. 

MFL has been consistently making profit. A net 
profit of 18,32 crores before tax for the year 1978-79 
is the bes' since the commencement of commercial 
production. From the year 1975-76, the company has 
been paying dividend every year to (he share-holders. 

The total man-power is about 1100, The F.mploycc- 
Fmploxc rclalionship is very cordial. MFL has provi¬ 
ded many welfare amenities to its einployee.s Foreign 
c'xchansc saving of Rs. 20.75 lakh has been achieved 
during 1978-79 and 1979-80, as a result of the 
company’s research and development work. □ 
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Petroleum and Chemical Enterprises: 
An Assessment 


Nsniii Chandra Joshi* 


THE petroleum and chemical enterprises of the 
public sector constitute the kingpin of our national 
economy. Both are engaged m the production and 
sale of crucial products without which perhaps all 
developmental activities would come to a grinding 
halt. And yet. it is true that the progress achieved 
rise very little compared to the requirements 
lodate there is no substantial alternative to the pro- 
ilucts of the.se enterprises and hence the optimisation 
of our resources in the creation of petiolcinn and 
chemical products becomes liighly imperative. 

Dealing first with pcrtolcum enterprise, we find 
that they are engaged in the c.xploration of crude oil 
and gas, refining of crude, blending of additives and 
marketing of peirdTeum products, As on .31st March 
1979 there were ten such enterprises with a gross 
block amounting to Rs 1718.28 crores. The cfTcc- 
tive capital employed during the yeai 1978-79 was 
Rs. 1347..'ll crores as would be clear from the 
following Table 

TABLF I 

CapilHl Fmployvil in Petroleum F.nterpriscs 



(R\ incroiest 


As at tile end of 


March 

March 


IW 

1978 

I Ci|Os\ Block 

1718 28 

1257 97 

2 rtcpictiHtion (ciiimilaiiM ) 

845 Hi 

()38 33 

r Net Block 

872 45 

M9 M 

4 Woiking C apilal 

238 It 

181 43 

5, Capital l•,nlploycll . 

1347 51 

SOI 07 


The working capital of these ten enterprises (see 
Table 11!) is around Rs. 233.1 1 crores while the current 
assets are ol the ordci oi Rs. 1308.10 crores. It i.? 
heartening to note that the performance of petroleum 
enterprises in terms of financial results has been highly 
satisfacloiN. All the enterprises in petroleum sector 
have been showing profits- which were Rs. 173.19 crores 
during 1978-79 as compared with Rs. 129.02 crores 
in the previous year The amount of Rs. 173.19 crores 
is the net profit earned after providing for depreciation, 
deferred revenue expenditure, interest on loans and 
fax. A sector-wise analysis of the performance of 
major groups of public enterprises shows that petroleum 
sector continues to report profits at a still higher level 
though v is mainly due to the spurt in prices of pet- 

•Rc.i<ler, Vfotilnl College, Nevi Delhi. 


rolcum products. The total sale turnover of these 
enterprises is around Rs. 6400 crores- annually, 'fhe 
percentage of cost of sales to turnover works out to 
96.4 per cent. 

In the capital investment of these enterprises, the 
f'crltrai Government has given loans to the tune of 
Rs. 198.06 crores while loans from other parties 
amount to Rs. 2.‘>7.08 crores. The interest earned 
by the Government on its loan i.s about Rs. 24 crores 
per annum. It would be instructive to know the 
position of important profitability ratios of these 
enterprises as a whole. They are as follows ■ 


(a) Percentage of net profit to paid up capital t7 1 

(b) Percentage of net profit to net worth Ifi 6 

(c) I^rcentage of gross profit to capital em¬ 
ployed .21 8 

(d) Percentage of value added to capital employed 57 V 

Among the ten top Enterprises 


In terms of turnover, four cnternriscs of the 
petroleum sector rank amongst the top ten enterprises 
of the Central Government. Ihey arc Indian Oil 
Corporation, Hindustan Petroleum Corporation, Bha¬ 
rat Petroleum Corporation and Oil and Natural Gas 
(commission. The Indian Oil Corporation's total 
turnover during 1978-79 was of the order of 
Rs. 3572.-83 crores which comes to 20,08 per cent 
of the turnover of all enterprises put together. All 
the units under Petroleum group have recorded 
more than 75 per cent utilisation. The utilisation of 
capacity in refineries depends to a large extent on the 
availability of crude, arranged by Government and 
allocated by the Oil Coordinatiou Committee. The 
Madras Refineries Ltd., has the highest utilisation 
made possible by operational improvements in com¬ 
pany management. The Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission is also showing signs of increased production 
in the recent years. 

The prices of petroleum products arc decided 
mainly in the light of increasing difficulties in pro- 
curring the crude as also with the objective of con¬ 
taining the increasing demand for petroleum products, 
burther determination of prices of petroleum orti- 
ducts has to take into account the fact that products 
like kerosene etc. are items of consumption for the 
common man and therefore, their prices have to be 
kept to the minmium. About 57,000 people are 
•“mploved in the petroleum sector the annual wage 
bill of which is arouniTRs. 100 crores. The average 
remuneration per person employed comes to more 
than Rs. 17,500 per annum which is indicative of 
the fact that employees in the petroleum sector are 
very well paid. 
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Coming lo the cheniicals (including pharmaceuti¬ 
cals) sector of the Central Government enterprises, it 
may be mentioned that there were fifteen enterprises 
as on 31st March 1979. ihe tutai investment in 
them amounts to Rs. 2737.51 crorcs made up oi 
equity and loans. I'he National Fertili/eis Ltd,, 
Ferliliers and Chemieals (1 ravaneore) Ltd., I citi- 
lizer Corporation of India, Madras Ferlili/crs Ltd.. 
Hindustan Fertilizers Ltd., and Rashtriya Chemicals 
and Fertilizers are engaged in the production and 
distribution of chemical fertilizers like Lieu. Plios- 
phates as well as complex fertilizers. Hiiuliistan 
Antibiotics Ltd.. Indian Drugs and Phaimaecutieals 
Ltd., and Smith Stanistreei and Co,, Ltd . produce 
and sell antibiotics pharmaceuticals and surgical ins¬ 
truments. While Hindustan In.'^octicides Ltd., produces 
D.D.T. and B.H.C, ,lhc Hindustan Organic Chemicals 
Ltd., is engaged in tlic manulaclure of hue organic 
chemicals and intermediates. Hindustan Salts Ltd., 
and Sambhar Salts Ltd., (wliieli is a subsidiaiy of the 
former) manufacture common salt and other vaii- 
ties of salt. Cement Corporation of India Ltd., pro-' 
duces cement and Indian Pctro-chcmicals Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd., manufactures pclro-elicmicals based on 
feedstocks available from refineries in the public sector. 

Out of the total investment of Rs. 2737.51 ciores, 
the value of the gross block is Rs. 1251.81 cioics. 
'Ihe value of capital work in progress and unallocated 
expenditure during construction' as on 31st March, 
1979 amounted to Rs. 1312.83 crorcs. I’liis amount 
leprescnts expenditure on various new projects and 
expansion schemes under consiiuction. Obviously, 
tiiis expenditure will give returns in future years wiicn 
the projects arc completed and production slarls. 
Table If below gives an estimate of capital employ¬ 
ed in these cnterpri.scs. 

TABI.P, II 

Capital Lmployc’d in ( lieniirai tCntcrprisrs 



(Rs in 

SI OK's 1 


As .11 llic 

end ol 


Maich 

Maich 


1979 

I97X 

1. Gross Block 

i:51.»l 

911 48 

2. DcpreeiaiiOii (ciiniulaiivc) 

1S.S .13 

183 l(. 

3 Net Bkxk 

Khh.as 

548 12 

4. Woi king Capital 

3()8 

262 87 

5. Capital Employed . 

1231 13 

811 19 


The current assets in the year 1978-79 wcie about 
Rs. 650 crorcs while current lidbililics were Rs. 282 
crofes during the same period. The value of inven¬ 
tories held by these enterprises was Rs. 352.26 
crores at the end of the financial year in 1979. The 
working capital of these enterprises comes to more 
than Rs. 350 crores. As for the financial perfor¬ 
mance of these enterprises, there is a net loss of 
Rs. 27.04 crores in respect of all the enterprises put 
together in the year 1978-79. The amount of net 
loss in the previous year was Rs. 54.39 crorcs 

While the total turnover , was more than Rs. 800 
crores, the cost of .sales was more than this (Rs. 848 
crores. The highest amount of loss was incurred by 
Hindustan Fertilizers Ltd., (Rs. 22.92 crores) followed 
by Fertilizers Corporation of India (Rs. 15.2d crores) 


in 1978-79. The maximum net profit was made by 
Madias Fertilizers Ltd., and it was of the order of 
Rs. 18.15 crorcs. 

Capacity Utilisation 

Capacity utilisation in fertilizer units ranges trom 
5 per cent to 106 per cent. U is much better in 
chemical units with a minimum of 52 per cent to as 
much as 114 |>er cent. The total number of em¬ 
ployees working in this sector is about 65,000 with a 
wage bill ol Rs. 7,335 lakiis per annum. The 
Geveinmcnt has been incurring expenditure on sub¬ 
sidy ot Icriili/.ers to the extent of about Rs. 80. 
crores pet annum. Recently, fertiliser prices were 
lulljiuiiised on the basis ol reconiniendalions of the 
Bureau of Costs and Prices but the pricing of drugs 
l-.us still defied a rational approach. Industrial rela¬ 
tions have been good, by and large but for the Indian 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd., which sulfcred 
Irom a strike lor about two months in 1978. In the 
pricing of drugs the Government has to keep the 
interest of the consuming public upper-most in its 
mind. As such, the drug units cannot be treated strictly 
on a eonimcrcial basis. The increasing cost of in¬ 
puts in icriiliser units has been responsible for esca¬ 
lating their loss to the tunc of R:;. 121.4 crorcs during 
1979-80 when tlic total loss of all public enterprises 
pill together is around Rs. 149 crores for the year 
iy79-l«). In view of this situation it is now high 
lime that overall cllicieiicy is brought about in the 
functioning of these units so that cost of production 
could be brought down. It is true that the products 
of fertiliser and drug units cater to the needs of the 
poor people in this country and such people con¬ 
stitute the majority of the population. As such, the 
scope for increasing prices is little. Improvement in 
production and demands can be cifccted only through 
belter operational ellieiency which must reflect in cost 
and i|iialily ^ 

Oil Production 

Ihe production of oil in India wa.i just 0.5 milliun 
tonnes in 1961 and it increased to more Ilian 12 
million tonnes in 1979. The projections for output 
by 1985-86 are about 15.5 million tonnes per 
annum. Our domestic production figures fall far 
short of our present requirements of 20 million ton¬ 
nes which arc likely lo rise to 36 milliun tonnes by 
1982-83 depending on the progress made in' im¬ 
proving fuel usage and developing substitutes, par¬ 
ticularly coal. Foreign exchange spent on crude oil 
imports in 1975-76 was about Rs. 10,780 millions for 
about 14 million tonnes. Now this expenditure has 
gone up and is presently more than Rs. 15,000 mil¬ 
lion per annum as oil prices have been going up 
from vear to year. 

In view of the small quantity of the known re¬ 
serves of petroleum in the country, there is a crucial 
need to crulail the use of oil wherever it is possible 
and ISC may depend upon alternative sources of energy 
provided by the public sector. Some of the major 
areas of saving could be (i) converting power stations 
using oil as the primary fuel to coal along with reduc¬ 
tion of fuel oil as a supplementary fuel; (ii) expansion 
of rural electrification and rapid switchover to electric 
Iraelion on railsvavs; and fiii) appropriate pricing poli- 
cie-s to curb Ihe use of oil, c.g., the use of private 
transpnit. along with cncouragenient to mass transport. 
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The country' has approximately 385,000 sq. knis. 
of ofl-shore shelf area (where water depth is within 
200 metres). The ONOC has caitictl out survey in 
the Gulf ol Cambay, Arabian Sea, Gulf of Kutcli, 
C’oromandal Coast, areas ot Kiishna-Godavari deiia 
and tlie area South of Sunderbans extending westwards, 
and have di.scovered 18 structural features wliich are 
lavourable tor oil accumulation, hveii if these and 
other measures give us more oil, the gap between 
production and consumption thrc.ilcns to continue to 
widen. The Sixth Plan has provided for R.s. KSOO 
erores for Oil and Natural (ias Commission and 
Ks 133 crore^ lor Oil India l-td. tor an intensive 
progiamme ol (>tT-shore and on-shorc exploration on 
the Indian Continental shelf. Foreign collaboration 
is also envisaged foi carrying out oil exploration in 
olTier ofT-.shore legions. The ONGC has alieady 
spotted potential areas for oil in the Aiabian sea and 
the resulf.s of the wells drilled in Bombay High me 
very encouraging. 


lABI.l- III 


Serial Niimf ol 

No. enterpriso 

Year of 

incorporation 

1. Uluiai I'cii oleum t'oipn In' 

l97o 

2 . < ixhm Kcliueiies l.lil. . 

19(,7 

IlmUiistaii I'etroleuui Lorpn Lul. 

1974 

4. Hydro Ciirlioii Iiidi.; Pvt. Lkl 

I96S 

,S. Indian Oil llloncbn£ I td . 

I9r..t 

h. Iiidiun Oil ('orpn. 1 id. 

19.S9 

7 Indo-Biinnci Pcliolcum {. 0 Lid. 

1971 

S, Liihiuol IikIi.i Ltd. 

19Mi 

9. Madias UeliiKiics Ltd. 

19oS 

Ill Oil & Nauiial Cias ( oiiimissiOM 

19So 


Drug Industry 


I he story ol drug and pharmaceuticjl industry 
lias been none-too-cncouraging. There is not only 
an utter shoitage of drugs and formuialions m the 
eouiitry but the output itself becomes quite uncertain 
in some periods when the drug maiiutacluring units 
suiter Irom sliikcs or lock-outs. It is high lime that 
strikes in the drug industry are totally banned. Ihe 
stutemeni of the Minister lor Petroleum and Chemi¬ 
cals in the Rajya Sabha on Novembci 24, 1980 is 

icassuring that tlic Government was doing its utmost 
to meet the situation of shortage by imports, in¬ 
creased production and by making available cqui- 
\alent drugs. Apart from laboui unrest, power cuts 
and capacity constraints have come in the wav of 
smooth and regular production. 

Unlortunatch in our country there is a kind of 
cut-throat competition going on between private .sec¬ 
tor and public sector units of this industry. Presently 
only 6 per cent ol the drug manufacturing units arc in 
the public sector, 78 ps;r cent in foreign sector and lb 
per cent in tlie Indian pi ivale sector, Apparenih, 
the public sector units are facing keen competition 
with foreign firms engaged in drug manuf.nctnring. 
Therefore, oui public sector units liiwc not only to rim 
smoothly, give continuous production and so on. hut 
also to improve quality of their products witiiom en¬ 
hancing ti g price. 
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Research and development forms the backbone of 
the drug and pharmaceutical industry. In order to 
achieve self-reliance and to nice: luturc require¬ 
ments, a chain of laboratories like Genual Drug Re¬ 
search Institute, Lucknow and similar other organi¬ 
sations have been set up. lliey have done some 
significant improvements in the e.xisiing technology 
by developing new processes. , The public sector 
units have still to go a long way in bringing about 
some outstanding formulations so as to capture the 
foreign market as well. At the same time, they 
have to concentrate on supplying drugs of mass use 
in adequate quantity without any interruption. Since 
improvement in drug industry, unlike the petroleum 
industry, depends entirely on our domestic kno'v- 
linw, better management and sulTicicnt rcscaicli work, 
this aspect needs to be given all the emphasis. 

Fertilizer Industry 

As for the fertiliser iiKlusiiy, it has made rapid 
strides. Indigenous production in this sector meets 
about 53 per cent of the demand and the public 
sector units have mainly contributed to the 
increased production. With intensive farming, in¬ 
crease in the cropped area and other ettorts to make 
the country sclf-sullieienl m food, there is a com- 
niensnratc increase in the consumption ot ferti- 
iscrs. It is common knowledge that the 
level of fertiliser consumption is quite low as com¬ 
pared with that of othet counlries. Besides, their 
prices have been going upmaking it quite prohibitive 
lor small and marginal farmers. 

Jt is common knowledge tliat apart from inade¬ 
quate marketing facilities and lack of purchasing 
power of the larmers, natural calamities and inade¬ 
quate irrigation facilities, high prices, inadequate 
imports, inadequate promotion measures, lack of ade¬ 
quate credit facilities in .several areas-, and in.sufli- 
cicncy of retail points at convenient distance from 
the various rural points have contributed to the de¬ 
cline in fcrliliscr consumption. Needless to say that 
the country is spending a lot of foreign' exchange in 
the import of fertilisers from abroad. Jf this money 
could be saved, the pace ol our industrial progress 
would be faster. Merc again, intensive research needs 
to be done on the 'use of various raw materials, diversi¬ 
fication of products and Ihe lesser use of petroleum 
products. In fact today wc need a massive program¬ 
me for the cicvelopincnt of organic manures' in the 
country in view of its importance in building up soil 
fertility and also beeaie-e of constraints in the availa¬ 
bility of fertilisers, f lic programme should concent¬ 
rate on preparation of iiiral and urban compost, distri¬ 
bution of sewage and siillagc, inlesification of green 
manuring and establishment of gobar gas plants. 

To conclude, the petroleum and chemical indus¬ 
tries, being the back-bone of agriculture and indus- 
stry, need to be given a high priority in production 
programmes and their managemenr. The public sec¬ 
tor units have a very diflicult role to play as they 
are faced with a iTumber of constrainl.s. They have 
therefore, to overcome them in such a way that the 
interest of the common man they .serve dr>cs not 
suffer. Only then the public entcrpri.ses in these in¬ 
dustries can justify (heir existence. No saciifice should 
be too great in setting their own liousc in order, 
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Round-up 


Rashtriya Chemicals 2i 
Fertilizers 

THE Rashlriya Clicmicals & I L'llilizcrs l,id, 
(RCF) was incorporaJetl on March 6, H)78, on ic- 
ori>anisalion of erstwhile Fertilizer Corporation of 
India Ltd. and National Fertilizers Ltd. 1 he Rt I !s 
icsponsible for operation of I'rombay Unit, implemen¬ 
tation of new expansion projects and marketing of 
various fertilizers and industrial chemicals. Since 
l‘)b.‘', when the first phase of plants were eommission- 
erl at Pormbay, several diversification and expansion 
projects have been successfully implemented at 1 rom- 
hay site it^'C'lf and now it is a big chemical and ferii- 
li/er complex having twenty operating plants. 

I he Trombay Complex consists of the following 
plants : Ammonia, Urea, Suphala, Nitric Acid, Sul¬ 
phuric Acid, Argon, Steam Generation Wale.' Treat¬ 
ment, Methanol, Ammoninin Bircarbonate. Carbon 




Urea Plant at Trombay Fertilizer Company 


P^itrw And I’hiiU III Irtiiiilxty Complex 


Black Sodium Nilrate/Nitrilc, Concentrated Nitric 
Acid, Methylamines, Phos. .Acid I?.'methyl ether. 
Supplementary Ciassitieation, NFK Debotlleiieeking 
Sulphuric Acid-DCDA Scheme, I’lu'sphoiie ' Acid, 
Nitric Acid, Ammonium Nitrate Phosphate. 

•After ttie planned ■.'xpaiision I'f 'lromba)-l\' and 

and the 1 hal Project, the total plant nutrient capa¬ 
city of the RCF will be 11,65,1)00 tonnes. 

The Nitric Acid Plant is the largest single stream 
plant m India and second largest in the world with 
adequate in-built mcasiires to curb pollution. With the 
commissioning rd the ANP Plant, a new complex 
fertilizer with prilled granules has been produced first 
time in the country. I he process adopted in this plant 
results in substantial saving in import of Sulphur com¬ 
pared to other coventional plants. Apart from this, 
the co-products Ammonium Nitrate and Chalk have 
significant industrial use. 

I he total capital outlay of the Trombay V project 
is Rs. 170 crorcs. The project is based on Associated 
Gas as feed stock and is expected to use 1.3 standard 
million cubic metres of gas pci day from Bombay 
High- 

The Government of India have entrusted to the RCF" 
the Super Fertilizer Project at Thai, about 105 km. 
from Bombay, in Kulaba District of Maharashtra. 'Phis 
will be the biggest fertilizer plant in India and will be 
the largest single producer of Urea from any one loca¬ 
tion in the world. The process plants will be based 
on Associated Gas from Bombay. High and Bassicij 
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0(1 Siiorc sjas ficlclN. I he project, estimated tc cost 
Ks. y.<0 crores )s lo l'o into production in jy84. 

Maximum larmer s ilislaeiiun and an integrated 
iKiseork ol laetoiv 'o (arm services are the back-bone 
ol the RC'I Maikeling sbategy. 1 he RCb provides a 
lull lange of marketing services including sales, ferti- 
!i/ei promolion. agricultural research and free agro¬ 
nomical services. 


I he lollowing are the im|H)rlanl industrial items 
prodiiesti bv Rt'l' . Methanol, .Mono-Mehtyiamine. Di- 
Methylamiiie. I ii-Methylaininc. I. U. Urea. Am¬ 
monium Riearbonate, Soeliuni Nitrate, Sodium Nitrite, 
Nitric .Aeul Cone. Nitric Acid, .Ammonium Nitrate 
(melt), .Aigoii. Ciypsum, Hydrofluro-Silie Acid, 
( aibon Sliiiiv, Cakium Caibonaie, Ammonia. 


I he R A I) ( ell of the companv has tlcvelopcil the 
leelinologv and complete know-how for ZIRUM. a 
/me salt ol DimethvI dithiocarbornale based on its 
product nimcthylamine. I his ehcniiecd has a. gicat 
potential (or app(icalion in the use of pesticide, fun¬ 
gicide amt lubber cliemieat iiK(usliies. 


Ovei llte \eais the RtT Iras succeedert in bringing 
down its own emissions to maleli the Woitd Stan- 
liartis. .At the RC1-, total systems tipproaeh has been 
iidopted lor grealei cliicieocy of cnviionmcntal 
maiiagemeiil. the RCi's liaining Institute provides 

Rowhl~up 

Hindustan Antibiotics' 


SOO.N alter mdepeiulence. icalismg the piessing 
need loi pioduemg pharmaceuticals, pailieularly anti¬ 
biotics, tlie fiovcinmeni of India incorporated Ifindus- 
lan Antibiotics l.td* in lO.Sd gelting the technical 
kimw with the aid of the WHO and llie UNICEF. The 
plant al Pimpri. near Pune began mamifaeluring Peni¬ 
cillin. It has gKiwn today into a vast complex supply¬ 
ing a wide an ay ol lile savivig and life giving medicines. 
Hindiisian Aniibioiies lias niimeious firsts to its credit 
like its being the hrst eornpanv ivi maniifactuic I’cnicil- 
hn. Slrcpli'mpyein Sulphate. Ampieillin .Anhvdroiis and 
(ieiitamiein in Imlia 


The lange of foinuilations of Hindustan Aniibioiies 
today turthcr exlevids to cover plant protection ehemi- 
cals and drugs for use in the veterinary iicld. Planned 
endeavour is being made to isolate compounds for in¬ 
creasing the yield trom soil avid also to boost-up milk 
production. 


To singe aliead m the field ol lesearch in diugs and 
pliaimaeeutieals the company established a full-fledg¬ 
ed Rescaieli ;iiul Development I aboiatory m lOS.S, 



Phospitiiiu Aiul I'htnl at RCF 


Irnming for vat tons categoiics ol its employees. The 
RCI- township consists of over 2000 houses which ae 
commodates over XO per cent of the employees. A 
fully equipped 30 bed hospital lakes care of the health 
of the employees and Ihcir families. Ihcrc are 4 
schools ill the township. 


ri)iiiing the Iasi quarter ol a century of its fu'.ictioning, 
the R & D Laboratory has added numerous laudable 
achievements to its credit. Perhaps, only Haniycin and 
Aureofungin would have given it flic place oi' promi¬ 
nence. Thc.se two drugs, discovered in Ibis Laboratory 
have found place in standard Icxibooks as very effec¬ 
tive aniifungal Antibiotics in human, veterinary, poul¬ 
try and plavit protection. The R & D Laboratory has 
innovated numerous other products and processes fui 
development of Antibiotics and Specialities. 


The company’s produce, bulk and formulations aic 
exposed to rigorous Quality Control tests at every stagv 
of their production to build in the high level of excel¬ 
lence in them that customers world over appreciate. 


Massive expansion and divcrsilication schemes, in¬ 
volving investment of Rs. 30 crores are in hand. These 
i'aclude massive increase in the production of life-saving 
drugs and establishing formulation projects at Nagpui, 
Goa and Bangalore. 
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Kfiosene ami Hteui H\dri>-DC Supplies Division ('nils 

RounJ-up 

Madras Refineries 


MADRAS Refineries was formed in 1965 as a joint 
venture with an oil producing company of Irao and 
oil processing expert—Amoco India forming the part¬ 
nership with Government of India. The company went 
on stream in 1969. The plant cost Rs. 43.2 crorc. 

From 1969-70 to 1979-80, Madras Refineries 
had a thruput of 26.62 million tonnes and a produc¬ 
tion of 23.97 million tonnes. Comparing with the All 
India refinery thruputs of 261.8 million tonnes crude 
and all India consumption of 241.9 million tonnes 
of products, it is evident that the MRL shares onc-tenth 
of both refining capacity and product supply- The re¬ 
finery was consistently surpassing its own prod'uction 
targets in all its products. The total production was also 
stepped up year by year effecting sizeable savings in its 
own fuel consumption. 


I he cumulative profits after adjustment amounted to 
Rs. 48.55 crorc. '1 he refinerv .started paying dividends 
to share-holders sioce 1971-72 and went on progres¬ 
sively raising the dividend until lust year when it paid 
15 per cent and the cumulative dividend was 1 17.5 
per cent »)f the paid-up capital. 

The last instalment of U.S. Dollar and Rupee loans 
of $ 22,320,000 and Rs. 20,25,31,000 respectively 
were already paid off. 

Till date the refinery contributed Rs. 1230 crore by 
way of excise duty and income-tax to central revenue 
and Rs. 125 crorc by way of sales tax to Tamil Nadu 
Government. 

In 1978-79, two chemicals, 17 spare ports, 8 capi¬ 
tal equipment were indigenised conserving foreign ex- 
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change. The ciimulafi\e foreign exchange savings so far 
vvoik out (o Rs 62.*' 68 lakhs foi a total number of 
M*!*) items 

I roiii iMitc to tune "Mailitis Refineries is exporti'.tg 
ilmi lot pciioleiim piodiieis like ntiphtha. furnace oil 
atkl moK leeentK high grade asplialts to Indonesia, 
Burma. X'ietnam, Kuwait, Bangladesh etc. This 
amount to a total earning of Rs. 81.2 crorc in foreign 
exchange. 

During the year ld7Q-80, the product turnover was 
valued at Rs. 4..^4.S million which was Rs. 2,648 
million in the picceding year The gross profit was 
Rs. 124 18 million as compared to Rs. 106,2 million 


in the preceding year. The net profit before lax was ^ 
Rs* 84.79 million which is the highest achieved so far 

The proposal for expanding the refinery from its 
present 2.8 million tonnes capacity to 5.6 MTPA has 
already the tipproval of Government of India and the 
compiiny. T.nginccis India Ltd., Imvc been chosen as 
ihe prime engineering contractor. All the facilities arc 
expected to be completed by the last quarter of 1984 
The investment cost is estimated to be of the order oi 
Rs. 55 crorc at 197*t prices. 

Also a plant for 20,000 tonnes of parallin wax per 
year is being set up. , i 



.4/1 aeriol view oj Korha Smelter Plant 


Roitthl L p 

Bharat Aluminium Company 


111!' lust public secloi company namely Bharat 
Alumiimim Company Limited, (BALCO), fully owned 
by the (iovernmcnl of India, was incorpoiatcd on 27 
November, 1965 with the main object of constructing, 
operating and ni.inaging Aluminium Projects. The 
authorised capital of the Company is Ks. 175 crorcs. 

korha Project 

4 he Kiuba Aluminium Complex of the BALCO is 
based on hauxiie deposits. in the Amarkantak and 
Phutkapahur areas in Madhya Pradesh and on the 
power from the Madhya Pradesh grid. It has been 
designed to produce 200.000 TP.^ of Alumina to 
feed the Smelter, which has a primary metal capacity 
of 100,000 TP.\ with castiig and semis capacities of 
tw'o lakh TP A, 

The Alumina Complex, logthcr with the bauxite 
mines, was coastructed with the technical collaboration 
of M's. Chemokomplex of Hungary. Starting the 


construction work in October, 1969, the Plant was 
successfully commissioned in April, 1973. 

For the Smeller and Fcbrication facilities, technical 
collaboration was provided by M!s. Tsvetmetprom- 
export of the USSR. The first cell house of the Smelt¬ 
er representing 25,000 tonnes per annum of primary 
metal capacity was commissioned in 1975 and the 
.second cell in 1977. The other cell houses arc vet 
to be commissioned because of non-availability ol 
power, although they have been ready for operation 
for nearly 3 years now. 

The Alumina Plant and potlines erf Korba Smel¬ 
ter continue to be in operation. However, their pro¬ 
duction i.s low doe to inadequate power supply. 

The Properzi Unit, for the fabrication of electrical 
grade wire rods, is working satisfactorily. A new pro- 
perzi mill of additional 25,000 TPA capacity, being 
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installed mainly to cater to the growing demand of 
cable and conductor mamifacturers for powvr transnns 
ston was expected to be commissioned bv Deccmbci, 
1980. 

Work is g ;ing on apace in getting all the down¬ 
stream facilities, such as Extrusion Presses and Rollinu 
Mills ready by the end of 1980. 

The Company has also plans on hand for product 
diversification such as foil, special grades of alumina 
lor non-m:i llurgical uses, etc. 

Due to non-commissioning of full Smelter capacity 
the BALCO has been ex|Hirting calcined alumina, sur¬ 
plus to its reqiurements. Ihe total value of alumina 
exports from 1974-7.5 lias crossed Rs. 35 crores. Foi 
its export performance during 1978-79 and 1979-80, 
(he BALCO has been awarded the ‘Top Export 
Awards' by the Chemicals and .Allied products Pro¬ 
motion Council. 

East Coa.sf Projects 

With a view to exploiting the low deposits of bau.xile 
in the cast coast, a feasibility report has been pre¬ 
pared for an Alumina-Aluminium Plant in Orissa, 
with the following rated capacities : 

(i) A captive bauxite mine of 2.4 million tonnes p i 

(ii) An Alumina Plant of 800.000 TP A 

fiii) An Aluminium Smelter of 218,000 TTA and 
(iv) A captive thermal power plant of 720 MW 
capacity with necessary infrastmeture and allied faci¬ 
lities. The Government have recently sanctioned imp¬ 
lementation of this project at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 1242.4 crores. 

For establishing another plant with 600,000 - 
800,000 TPA capacity in Andhra Alumina Plant. 



Ralco received Top export award 


Balco's appraisal note or. the I'easibility Report, is 
under preparation lor submission to Government. 
The possibility of putting up aluminium smelting capa¬ 
city based on this plant, is also likeh It) be considered 
in future, 


Fnr Prosperity Safety & Service 

Bank IVith 

Jhe Jammu & Kashmir Bank Limited 

(Scheduled Bank, Government Company & Bankers to J & K Govt.) 

We are the biggest private sector Bank in India offering our 
dedicated services in all banking matters 
through 212 bracches in India 

We also deal in Foreign Exchange 
l^nd your all problems 
to us, be it trade, agriculture, foreign 
exchange or education, we will take care of them 
Step in at any nearest branch of 
THE JAMMU & KASHMIR BANKJLIMITED 


18 OPD/80-I4 
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State Trading 


Corporation: 


A Pace Setter in 


Export Efforts 


Dr. S. C. Bhattacbarjee^ 


The State Trading Corporation of India Ltd- was 
set up in 1956 primarily to deal with the bilateral 
trading partners of East European countries. The 
pattern of trading and the growing possibilities of 
trade with this region necessitated creation of a focal 
point of trade with the State Trading Organisations in 
East Europe. 

Tile role for STC as envisaged by the Government 
was related to the following areas :— 

- To help reduce difficulties experienced in 
expanding trade with centrally planned 
countries ; 

— To help maintain quantitative regulations of 
imports and some equilibrium of the price of 
imported commodities and the indigenous 
prc^ucts ; 

— To provide developmental finance to orga¬ 
nise production and boost exports of small 
scale sector; 

— To check unhealthy competition and under¬ 
cutting of prices in international markets; 

— To organise integrated development of pro¬ 
duction. transport and port facilities in res¬ 
pect of bulk commodities ; 

— To promote export of non-traditicnal items 
and open up new fields of exports of tradi¬ 
tional items; 

— To undertake internal teadc as and when the 
situation warrants ; 

— To ensure adequate and regular supplies at 
rca.sonaWe and stable prices of essential 
commodities to meet local demand ; 

— To effect exports and imports at more 
favourable prices through increased bargain¬ 
ing power; 

— To stimulate production of essential agricul¬ 
tural and industrial commodities by means 
of price and other incentives ; 

— To facilitate the imports of goods under 
foreign aid programmes; 

•Onlrm’n. the State Trading Corporation of India Ltd 
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Giant Size hands holding consumer goods. A feature in 
the STC Pavilion at IITF 1979 

— To facilitate the implementation of trade 
agreements and barter deals and 
— To act as a vehicle to implement government 
policies. 

In the light of ghanging industrial and trading en¬ 
vironment within the country as also the ever-changing 
international marketing scene, the Corporation at 
different pjoints of time had to adapt itself to new 
and emerging situation. Apart frorn structural changes 
in the working of the Corporatiem, fherc has bwn 
marked diversification in' the types of products handled 
for export besides significant variations in the pattens 
of imports. 

Focal Point 

STC today serves as a focal point in trading bet¬ 
ween India and over 100 foreign markets. Its vast 
and diverse range of commodities and products offw- 
cd for exports include teatherweare, coffee, tobacco. 
Kramophone records, rice, sports goods, light engineer¬ 
ing items, construction materials, army software, tea. 
lute coods. textiles and readymade garments, processed 
fr>ods. sDices, meat and marine products, castor oil. 
sbeffar groundnut extractions etc 

•STC undertakes Import of vital raw materials for 
indiistr\' and consumers, malor among wfdcb are 
'‘dtble nib. newsprint, cement, rubber. cbctnlcaJs. 
dnips. etc. 
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STC’fi turn-ovtr has uuiMsed from a smalt begiim* 
ioj of R», y croreg in the year of inception to Rs. 
1029 crorea comprising export turnover of Ks. bib 
crores and import turnover of Rs, 884 crores betides 
domestic trade of Rs. 9 mores during 1979-80. Ihe 
natural corollary of this growth was the formation of 
subsidiary Companies for undertaking specific activi¬ 
ties in order to offer effective and comprehensive 
services to its customers. 


The Corporation presently has five subsidiaries 
namely State Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals Corpo¬ 
ration of India Limited (CPC), Handicrafts & Hand- 
looms Exports Corporation of India Limited (HHEC), 
Projects and Equipment Corporation of India Limited 
(PEC), Cashew Corporation of India Limited (CCI) 
and Central Cottage Industries Corporation of India 
Limited (CCIC). The tmover of our 
Group, including subsidiaries during 1979-80 was 
Rs. 1752 crores. STC’s share in India’s trade is 
about 10 per cent. 


Objectives of 8TC 


'fhe original objectives of the Corporation during 
all this period have not undergone any material change. 
However, in order to meet the challenges of the com 
ing decade, the Government have further clarified 
these objectives as a result of a special study conduct¬ 
ed by a professional Management Institute. The revis¬ 
ed objectives have, thus, envisaged a new role for 

A model in STC Jabnics 



^iC.— 

(i) STC will have to madettake a substantial 
amount of actual tracing on Ukui own ac¬ 
count including buying, selling, stocking, etc. 
which would involve undertaking greater 
risk than in the conventional back-to-back 
contract entered into by the STC at pre¬ 
sent. 

(ii) It will develop new products and markets 
for export and initiate action to help streng¬ 
then and expand the supply base and infra¬ 
structural fai^ties. 


(lii) It will need to organise their operations in 
such a way that these assist in the attain¬ 
ment of socio-economic objectives such as 
price stability, increase in croplojmeai, sto¬ 
ppage of exploitation by middlemen, etc. 

(iv) It will continue to manage canalised items 

but on a relatively smaller scale than in the 
past. 

(v) It will need to or^nise itself to monitor cer¬ 

tain specified sectors of economy on behalf 
of Government as its field agencies in the 
market place and provide timely feed-back 
lor appropriate concclive action. 

(vi) It should acquire on the basis of performance 

a status of leadership within the trading 
community in the country and a position of 
strength in the international market. 
Measures Envisaged to Meet Objectives 


In the light of thd new role the Corporation has 
set for itself, STC is continuoasly reorienting its 
operations along new lines and directions and the 
emphasis in the 1980’5 on' the STCs operations would 
be different from what it has been during the last 
25 years. STC is envisaging ^the following measures 
to fulfil the objectives set for itself for 1980’s;— 
Expansion of trading activities ? The Central objec¬ 
tive of STC would be to organise itself as a leading 
international house and acquire capability for compe¬ 
titive international trading as has been set forth. From 
a subsidiary operation, the ‘non-canaliscd trading 
activities, primarily exports would be made the major 
thrust areas of STC’s growth. Resource support s^ll 
be reoriented to bring these activities to the fore, ^e 
first check-point in planning long-term trading activities 
would be to become a self-supporting orgamsation 
based on profits earned in non-canaliscd competitive 
trading without dependence on any canrii^ oj»ra> 
tion. It will enable the gearing up of the STCs trading 
activity so that it can take market changes, product 
changes and the changing need for canalisaUon or 
otherwise in its stride. 

Selection of business . As concentration is the key 
to success, STC has undertaken the exerdse to narrow 
down its present range ol non-canalised operation, 
select those where STC could develop m-depth rap- 
ability of marketing and adequate supply base. The 
products identified and offering potential for growth 
where STC would give a major thrust m the coming 
years are as under ; 

(i) Processed foods, agricultural commoditira, 
meat and marine products; 

(ii) Leather produds and fashion garments ; 

(lii) Textiles mcluding readymade garments 

(iv) T i gh t engineering goods including electronic 
products. 
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A^cuituiai CuuiuiudjiUci> iupuri : JLu Uic liclii oi 
agricuiuual aad uiued cuuuuouities, at present export 
luarJcets are located ci temporary ba&is wbenevex 
surpluses emerge alter satisiying total internal needs. 
Louimujty IS an essenual atinoute ol e.xport murJtcl- 
ujg. in ecuain agiicuJitiKil products wHere yearly 
variations lead n- a swing Horn sfioriage to surplus and 
vice-versa, coiiiinuily ui c.spoii would need organising 
]>iouiieiion spceuieaily lor export and insulating the 
same aoin vanatiou oi domesiie demand and supply■ 
ini.iLioic, aica^ ol c.xport dcvclopmeni in the agn- 
euliuiul held taken up by STC are fresh 
iruils and vegetables; meat and livestocks ; and 
selected itsiiis ol spices and other products. SIC is 
uyiiig to lie-up with mipoiiuig countries tor long-teim 
supply Uoni India and produce the type ol vegetables 
needed by w'orking wiin Stale C'oiporations to orga¬ 
nise export producuon base. In case of meai and 
liveslocKs, joint collaboraLions with long-term biiy- 
tiack agreements aic under negotiation, lowaids this 
end, SiC would gear itscll to raise livestock lor capi- 
live supply lor meat c.xpoit and livestock export on 
long-ieiiti basis. In case of spices and otlicr agricul¬ 
tural products, SIC is working in conjunction with 
StatCjt-ooperalive undertakings and Commodity 
Hoaids to assure exportable quality and supply base. 

Marmlaclured Products txport ; While price lluc- 
tuations arc steep in case ol commodities and mar¬ 
kets, nianutaclured product exports show considerable 
stability in terms of market and price. It is, therefore, 
the long-term objective ol the Corporation to increase 
export ot inanulacturcs. While small-scale sector has 
been playing a vital role in creating a 
wider production base for export the extensive 
dispersal of production facilities catering to the Cor¬ 
poration's maiuifactarcd products has led to problems 
in the mamtenanee ol uniform quality and adheiance 
to delivery schedules. When large orders arc generat¬ 
ed, supplying uniform vpiality products and providing 
assurance loi meeting large requirements from a large 
number ot small units become dillicult. The Corpora¬ 
tion has been able to oveieome some of these constraints 
by orgiuiising consortia v.l.erc\er possible and assist¬ 
ing them in various way.v to ensure uniformity in speci- 
lications and timely delivery according to the buyer’s 
requirements. 

Dcvelupmcnl f.xpoti .Aneillarv ■ Caiclul selection 
of competent units. a.sses.inicnt of thcir technical and 
managerial ability, leehnical assistance in the upgroda- 
tion of facilities and process control, supply of critical 
imported raw mateiials and financial assistance for 
capital investment ind export production when the 
same IS dillicult to get from the normal commercial 
banking channels .arc the services wh'ch arc essen¬ 
tial for iiiderly gencr ition of export production capacity 
tn the small scale sector. In effect the concept of 
manufacturing ancillary’ i-, to be applied for develop¬ 
ing ’export ancillary’ iii the small scale. STC is in the 
process of organising foi sue'h ancillarisution tor export 
on a much wider scale bv setting up the necessary 
technical groups and modifying policies and procedures 
in this respect. 

Facility and Quality Upgtaclation ; STC in its own 
way has been endeavouring for certain mechanisation 
of small scale units to meet the rising quality standards 
for export. Steps have been initialed in respect of 
processed foods witeie S I’C ’.s technical experts visit 
a.ssixiates’ units and lender in-prtKess quality control 
a.ssistanc’c and suggest measure.s fo.' improving quality 
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and productivity. Similar assistance for leather products 
manufactures has been practised lor several years. 
Quahty control laboratories established by Sl'C in 
Delhi. Agra and Madias provided testing facilities for 
a number of siuutl scale leather goods manufacturers. 
A R&D Centre lor leather garments and Display 
Centre for textile garments are specially being created 
to help the nianuacturcrs to keep the design technology 
continually up-dated. 

Capacity Creation for Export : In addition to these 
efforts, setting up of |oint venture production facilities 
with buy-back arrangement is considered necessary to 
increase manufactured prinlucts export in the long¬ 
term. STC, as a long-term policy objective, has decid¬ 
ed to undertake capacity creation projects with or 
without foreign equity nariicipation and also arrange 
foreign technical know-how imd marketing collabora¬ 
tion. STC has a number of ventures under consideration 
in collaboration with pioduccrslimporieiK .‘‘roni different 
countries, e.g. Bulgaria, Germany. USA, l-rancc, 
Switzerland, Japan and Hungary. 

Marketing of manufactured products requires sustain- 
e<i selling activity in the Identified markets, which in 
turn needs setting up of appropriate distrbution chan¬ 
nels. Apart from planned utilisation of existing channels 
in different countries, STC is exploring possibilities 
of setting up marketing companies abroad, cither direct¬ 
ly or in joint collaboration as may be needed. 

Belter Import .Management : The coin has also the 
other side and as the saying goes, a dollar saved is 
a dollar earned. Over the years, dimension of import 
management by STC has substantially grown in stature 
and now encompasses specific areas like creating im- 
provmcnts in facilities for handling of bulk imports like 
cement, edible oils, besides providing better customer 
services. 

Restructuring of the Organisatioi.i ; Towards achiev¬ 
ing the goal, the Corpom.tion has set for itself during 
1980’s, the Corporation has been restructured into 
homogeneous groups to provide indepth attention to 
its three major fields of activities namely commodity 
exports, manufactured product exports and import 
management requiring different types of skill and 
trading methods. Delegation of powers has been en¬ 
larged in order to provide, authority with responsibi¬ 
lity at various levels for decentralised operational deci¬ 
sion making. 

Management Service Grotip : With the object of 
providing supporting services to the operating divi¬ 
sions—Market Research, Market information, Trade 
Development, Systems, Procedures, Quality Control 
Surveillance, Advertising and Sales Promotion—Cor¬ 
porate Planning activities have been stimulated to 
to provide a package of indepth services to the trading 
divisions. Board of Directors and to Government (for 
policy making), among others. As a measure of 
export promotion, STC participates in a large number 
of Foreign & Indian Exhibitions. 

Achieving a Status of Leadership : With the objec¬ 
tives of STC and the necessary organisation to achieve 
the same, backed by 25 years of experience, STC 
would not only retain its present pre-eminent position, 
but would become a pace-setter in India’s export effort. 
In times to come, STC will become the premier Inter¬ 
national leading House of India and take its place 
amongst world’s trading houses with backward and 
forward integration for supply base and international 
marketing network. H 
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Trade Fair Authority 

THE Trade Fair Authority of India (TFAl) is the 
country's national agency for organising and coordi¬ 
nating trade fairs and exhibitions in India and abroad. 
Set up in March 1977, TFAI has further developed 
the sprawling exhibition complex at Lai Bahadur 
Shastri Marg, New Delhi, known as Pragati Maidan, 
one of the best exhibition complexes in Asia. 

For keeping Pragati Maidan active the year round. 
Trade Fair Authority of India has launched a multi¬ 
faceted activity commencing with the inauguration of 
the National Handloom and Khadi Fair cm October 2, 
1980. This was the first fair in the series of three 
specialised commodity fairs successfully organised 
during October-December 1980. The other two fairs 
held during November-Dccember 1980. were the 
National Handicrafts Fair (November 14—Decem¬ 
ber 4) and the National Consumer Hoods Fair (De¬ 
cember 13--31, 1980). 


of India 

Pragati Maidaii has now become a prestigious trade 
and cultural centre in the country. Among the main 
attractions here for the visiting public are : daily cul¬ 
tural programnu's in seven different theatres : art film 
shtrws screened in .Shakuntalam theatre; audio-visual 
shows in Our India pavilion, shopping arcade.s in 
Anarkali and Meena Bazars ; a number of restaurants 
and kiosks ; youth corner: Art Ciallcry ; Crafts 
Museum in Village Complex. Besides, there is perma¬ 
nent pavilion “Jawaharlal Nehru—^His Life and His 
India”. An exclusive Amusement Park for Children 
has come up w'ith a mini-train, skating rink, racing 
cars, giant wheel, cheroplanc, swings, laughing g illery, 
amphitheatre etc. 

The Authority will organise the India International 
Trade Fair during November 14—December 4, 1981 
in the Pragati Maidan Complex. The Fair will gradual¬ 
ly be institutionalised as an annual event. 
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The TFAI ii also pJaaninij to organise Six Conuno- 
dity Fairs at Pragati Maitlan duri^ 1981-82 in addition 
to the India International Trade F^. 

It is also contemplated to set up a permanent Book 
Pavilion where books published in India will be on 
pcrniancni display. 

It is proposed to set up a National Centre with 
various facilities in Pragati Maidan. The Centre will 
be a meeting place for peopl# concerned with inter¬ 
national trade. 

irade lair Authority ot India participated 
in 17 International Trade Fairs/Indian exhibitions dur¬ 
ing 1977-78, 11 trade fairs/Indian exhibitions during 
1978-79 and 14 International trade fairs/Indian exhibi¬ 
tions during 1979-80 and 13 International trade 
fairs/lndian exhibitions during 1980-81. The empha¬ 
sis in the displays arranged at the various events has 
been on projecting industrial image and technolopcal 
competence of modern India. The business finalised 
on the spot at the events held in 1977-78 totalled 
Rs. 1588.04 lakh, while the business negotiated stood 
at Rs. 2484.12 lakh. During 1978-79, the business 
finalised was of the order of Rs. 2168.58 lakh and the 
anticipated business ns a result of negotiations was 


worth Rs. 3172.64 lakh. During 1979-80, th» biud* 
ness finalised was ctf the order of Rs. 2042.97 lakh 
and the anticipated business as a result of negotiations 
was worth Rs. 163.34 lakh. During 1980-81, the 
business finalised was of the order of 1318.06 lakh 
and the anticipated business as a result of negotiations 
was worth Rs. 2017.50 lakh. 

The TFAI extends various facilities, including release 
of foreign exchange, to Indian Companies which parti¬ 
cipate in fans abroad. The Fair Authority will partici¬ 
pate in many International fairs/Indian exhibitions 
abroad during 1981-82. TFAI is contemplating to set 
up trade centres/showrooms in selected centres abroad 
with a view to project India’s export potential. TFAI 
also helps in organising promotton of Indian products 
through departmental stores abroad. It organised 
a major promotion in West Germany throu^ the 
Chain Stores of Mjs. KARSTADT, the leading Store 
there, during May, 1978. Similar store promotions are 
being planned in various other countries. 

TFAI also organises commercial publicity through 
the media of the printed word and publishes journals 
in English and Hindi for the benefit of the trading 

community at home and abroad. 


MSSIDC 

UncommcHi help for 
the common good . 


M.S.S.I.D.C. keeps the wheels of the Industry 
on the move ; 

By efficient procurement and distribution of 
vital raw materials. 

By aiding and backing the small scale 
industrialist bag large tenders through their 
contract marketing division. 

By helping the village artisan distribute his 
handicrafts through their various emporia. 




(A Government of Maharashtra Undertaking) 
Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation Limited, 
Kru p^nidhi, 9 Walchand Hirachand Marg, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY-400 038. 
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Public Sector Muse Do Better 


Baldeo Saliai 


WITH AN INVESTMENT of over Rs. 15,000 
crorc in the public sector, each one of us has a stake 
of about Rs. 250 in its success. According to the 
latest report of the Bureau of Public Enterprises 
(BPE), in 1978-79 the public sector showed a net 
loss of Rs. 32 crore as against Rs. 91 crorc in the 
previous year. 

Soon after the present government took over, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi appointed a high-power 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Shri Mohd 
Fazal, Member Planning Commission, to review the 
working of individual public enterprises and suggest 
methods to improve the performance of each. This 
exercise has already started showing results, especial¬ 
ly in the steel and power sectors. A number of enter¬ 
prises under the Heavy Industries Department have 
achieved more than 100 per cent of production target 
in November 1980. 

Profits and Losses 

The public sector for the first time showed a net 
profit of Rs. 18 crorc in the year 1972-73. It had 
stcadiy improved performance since, recording in 
subsequent years net profits of Rs. 64 crorc, Rs. 184 
crore, Rs. 129 crore and Rs. 184 croie. BPE should 
have analysed why it slipped again in the following 
two years incurring losses of Rs. 91 crorc and R.s. 32 
crore. 

The coal companies doubled their losses in one 
year because, it is said, there were heavy rains in 
ScptemberlOctober 1978 submerging quarries and 
equipment. Th6 Eastern Coalfields alone lost 94 
underground working districts, seven opencast pits 
and all the 30 manual quarries. A fresh wage agree¬ 
ment came into force from January 1979 and cost the 
companies an additional Rs. 115 crorc. Tt is rcallv 
surprising that as the wages of coalmine w'orkers have 
gone up, output per manshift has gone down, and 
while the cost of coal has increased, profitability has 
declined. More than mere rains seems to be rcsix)nsi- 
ble for poor showing by the coal companies. 

' What then are the reasons for losses in the public 
sector over the past two years ? In thc.se years there 
was a shaim slump in the morale of public enterprises 
managers. The most important reason for this slump 
was the constant criticism of public sector at the high¬ 
est level. One prime minister warned in March 1979 
that if central enterprises did not show profit 'heads 
wit! roll’. Soon after, another prime minister threaten¬ 
ed to hand over losing concerns to private manage¬ 
ment, ignoring the fact that due to different reasons 

• ^hlie R<«iatt«rM Advfwr. StsndinaOanfeKnee of PnWIc 

Eiierprbei (SOOPt) 


even private companies incurred losses and some were 
nursed back to health by the public sector inangge- 
ment. 

Hom to Make it Work ? 

Public sector manag^'incni, in addition, is laced 
with peculiar problems. The most important jrroblcm 
is of procedural nature and could be set right straight¬ 
away. This pertains to decision-making. Most public 
enterprises are run as statutory corporations or as 
companies registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
1956. In the early stages of public sector, government 
appreciated that commercial undertakings should be 
kept free from the trammels of fundamental rules and 
bureaucratic red fapeism. In practice, however, mopt 
of these undertaking even now are run as government 
departments. A project report prepared by a group of 
experts in a public undertaking pas.scs through the 
portals of authority in not less than two years and 
generally takes longer in being finalised. T^is leads 
to time over-run's and cost over-runs. 


The Public Sector executives should be spared the 
ordeal oi constant questoninf by a multiplicity of 
authorities. In fact the public sector is too public as 
the private sector is too private. 


A time-bound programme must be devised to pro¬ 
cess such reports expeditiously. The controlling 
ministry should prepare a proforma seeking exhaustive 
information about a proposed project. Copies of the 
proposal should be supplied to all concerned and a 
month’s time allotted within which each could seek 
clarifications and additional information. By the end 
of the second month a round table conference of all 
involved organisations should be held to discuss the 
proposal and take a decision, either way. Allowing 
another two months for departmental discussions, a 
four to six month period should be fixed to finally 
decide the matter. 


The responsibility for putting up the plant on 
ground within a specified period should be squarely 
placed on the chief executive of the company. Neces¬ 
sary authority for day-to-day work must be delegated 
to him who. in turn, should pass it on to his juniors. 
Modem' techniques like CPM and PERT arc now 
well-known and should be strictly followed. It has 
been estimated by the chief executive of National 
Thermal Power Corporation, now also Secretary 
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Ministry of Energy, iiiigation and Coal, dial one daj 
delay in commissioning a big power project costs the 
country Rs. 20 cinre one crorc as electiicits charges 
and the rest as loss ni mdusiriai pro.luclion I he exe¬ 
cutives who complete ine job on the dot or earlier, 
•should be rewarded and those who do not, punished 
The reward shouiil be worthwliil.' and pimishincni 
deterrent. 

riic public sector cxccutiscs should be spared the 
ordeal of coiislani queslioing by a multiplicity of 
authoniies. In fact the public sector is too public as 
the private .seelor is tixi private. In addition to ques¬ 
tions from the coiitrclling minisirv, public investment 
board, UPC and the planning eonmiission there are 
questions and short notice debates in Parliament and 
other forums. Parliament as the siiprem.' national 
legislative body is well within its right to probe into 
the functioning of public enterprises, but the questions 
should be only on poliev niattcis and in the national 
interest 

Public Si'Ctor Personnel 

There should be a well-conceived personnel policy 
for the public sector employees. In the early stage 
managers for these enterprises were drafted from 
government. .At one time, a minister was also the 
Chairman of National Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration. Secretaries to the Government of India were 
chairmen of a number of corporations like Hindustan 
Steel and National Coal Development Corporation. 
It was natural for these personages, honourable ex¬ 
ceptions apart, to import their bureaucratic culture 
into these commcrccial concerns. 

Later, a management [Xiol was constituted to le- 
cruii top pcr.vonnci I here was only one cnipanelmcnt 
and the lU'ol was replaced by a public sector enter¬ 
prises board (PSEB). Fven today there is no manage¬ 
ment development policy, nor a public sector service 
on Ihc lines of other central services. Consequently, 
there is little security and even a chairman could be 
conveniently asked to quit if tiic minister incharge 
did not like liis face. ITic solution lies in giving 
PSLB the status of the Cnion Public Sevice Com¬ 
mission. 

All ab initio emiiloyces must be given thorough 
training in Ihc rationale and philosophy of iiublic 
sector as well as in their own disciplines. Public enter¬ 
prises should have introductory' pamphlets to be 
hamled over to each new' entrant serving the purpose 
of a warm handshake. It should preferably be in two 
parts ; one giving the rationale and philosophy of the 
public sector, and two, giving the history, highlights, 
objectives and thrust of the enterprise concerned. In 
addition, there should be short-term refresher courses 
for on-thc-job personnel. This job can be undertaken 
onlv bv a national academy of management. The 
idea has been discussed at length at high level con¬ 
ferences hut the academy continues to eludf. 

Contribution to Development 

There is a lot of confusion about the social objec¬ 
tives a public enterprise is supposed to discharge 
This raises the questivin of the rationale of public 
sector. If the rationale is to develon basic industries, 
remove regional imbalances discourage private 
monopolies, raise living standards and bring about 
harmimious maiiagcmenf-vvorker relations, then the 
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performance of public sector cannot be judged at par 
with that of private industry. V. B. Ramanadham. a 
UN Consultant, recommends (hat "the objectives of 
individual public enterprises must be specified, appro¬ 
priate machinery to specify the.se objectives must be 
devised, and major problems encountered in the 
proccscs must be identified and res.dved.’’ These ob¬ 
jectives, he adds, must include some obligations to the 
society, where the enterprise is set up, and also to the 
nation as a whole. But, as pointed out by another 
UN consultant, Foud Shcrif, “an open-ended obligation 
could be as eroding of profit making as excessive ob¬ 
ligations prematurely imposed.” 


There is o lot of confusion about the social ob¬ 
jectives a public enterprise is supposed to discharge. 
Care inu.st he taken to see that incwciency ami fnis- 
management are not perpetuated which discharging 
social obligations 


Care therefore must be taken that incfliciency and 
mismanagement i.s not perpetuated in the garb of 
discharging social obligations. Since public sector 
managers are not supposed to be actuated by motives 
of personal gains, nor do they lose if the company- 
goes bankrupt, it is essential that the commercial 
nature of public enterprises is kept inviolate and they 
yield adequate return on invcstnicnf. If the objectives 
of each public enterprise are clearly defined and its 
contribution to development is shown separate from 
the commercial balance sheet, that will help in con¬ 
ducting proper evaluation fo social gains on the one 
hand and commercial viability on the other. 

With the objectives of public sector i.s related the 
question of its diversification and expansion. Presently, 
only 89 public enterprises are engaged in jTroduction 
and marketing. As many as 40 come under the cate¬ 
gory of service organisations of different types. The 
policy of taking over sick concerns needs to be dis¬ 
couraged. The emphasis should .shift from opening 
new enterprises—fen are already under construction— 
to consolidating what is there, and making it work 
profitably. 

The public sector has played an important role in 
building economic infrastructure of the country and 
it can play a still bigger role. In 1978-79, foreign ex¬ 
change earnings of central enterprises rose by 17.2 
per cent reaching the figure of Rs. 1,834 crorc; turn¬ 
over of 159 operating units showed a growth of 5.1 
per cent and profitability excluding coal companies 
rose from 8.61 per cent in 1977 to 9.84 per cent in 
the following year. If is too late in the day to wish 
it away or to think of handing it over to the private 
sector. Wc must make it work. 

Public sector does not work in isolation. There arc 
linkages and crosslinkages and each link must be 
strengthened. Prominent among the actors are gov¬ 
ernment. oarliamentarians and public enterprise 
managers. The responsibility for the losses or profits 
has to be shared equally by all the main actors. It is 
onlv when the entire cast plays its cart properly and 
adequately that the public sector will do beffer. 
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How Mixed is the Indian Economy ? 


M. R. Kafkarni* 


INDIA is a unique case of state planning in a 
mixed economy. Whereas the role of the public 
sector is acceiX^ as a matter of public policy, it is 
also affirmed that private enterprise has a positive, 
even expanding part to play in the country's deve¬ 
lopment. Even so the relative roles of the two sec¬ 
tors have been a subject of keen controversy. Some 
two decades ago, when the role of the public sec¬ 
tor in the process of modernisation of the economy 
was being hotly debated. Prof. Galbraith observed 
that even in the haven of frcc-enterprisc, the USA, 
as much as 20 per cent of the domestic product ori¬ 
ginated in the public sector as compart with less 
than half as much in India. The issue was generating 
so much passion not because India was anywhere near 
a sodalist society but because of the apprehension that 
a policy of deli^rate expansion of public sector with 
a view of capturing the commanding heights of the 
economy would eventually spell ruin to free private 
enterprise. 


much the total size of the public sector as its share 
in different sectors of the economy. Obviously it 
was not the official policy to extend the public sector 
in any and every direction. As the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956 stated : “The adoption of the socia¬ 
list pattern of society as the national objective, as 
well as the need for planned and rapid development, 
require that all industries of basic and strategic im¬ 
portance, or in the nature of public utility services, 
should be in the public sector. Other industries 
which are essential and require investment on a scale 
which only the State, in present circumstances, could 
provide, have also to be in the public sector. The 
state has, therefore, to assume direct responsibility 
for the future development of industries over a wider 
areas”. 

It must therefore be expected that the public sector 
is more dominant in certain areas and less so and 
even non-existent in certain others. For example, 
the large agricultural and allied activities in the 


Table I 

Share (Per Cent) of Public Sector In Net Pomestlc Product 


(At current prices) 


Industry 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

1977-78 

I. Agriculture & Allied 

1.14 

1.57 

1.45 

* 1.88 

2.06 

2. Mining & Quarrying 

11.94 

14.93 

23.85 

77.17 

68.10 

3. Manufacturing .... 

4.40 

7.83 

10.95 

14.98 

14.79 

4. Construction. 

6.88 

7.55 

7.18 

9.45 

10.20 

3. Electridty, gas & Water Supply 

66.18 

72.22 

83.33 

85.69 

87.37 

6. Transport, storage & Communication. 

64.93 

65.39 

60.29 

57.54 

62.32 

7. Trade- Hotels & Restaurants . 

0.39 

0.99 

2.16 

4.85 

5.84 

8. Banking & Insurance 

. . . 38.75 

44.80 

65.53 

76.70 

80.12 

9. Others. 

40.03 

46.69 

53.72 

57.91 

55.62 

10. Total. 

10.66 

13.19 

14.51 

18.30 

18.85 


The public Vs private sector controversy may no 
more be charged with the same emotional intensify 
but it still remains a sensitive subject. As a result 
the underlying issues are not often objectively analy¬ 
sed whether by the partisans or the critip of the 
public sector. For instance, a ^neral feeling is sou¬ 
ght to be created that the public sector had indiscri¬ 
minately expanded in all directions. 

Siiate In Domestic Product 

But it may come as a surprise to many that the share 
of the public sector in total domestic product has 
not even doubled during the last two decades. The 
public sectcff account^ for nearly 11 per cent of 
th« net domestic product in 1960-61. In 1977-78 
this proportion was no more than 19 per cent. (See 
Table 1) HoweVer, what is significant is not so 

*D«puty Adviser, nanning Commission. 
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country-side (accounting for close to half the nation¬ 
al product) is almost totally untouched by the pub¬ 
lic sector. The public sector was not significant in 
mining also till, in 1973, the coal mining industry 
was nationalised. Ckial mining being the most im¬ 
portant mining activity in the country today, the State 
now accounts for two-thirds of the income origina ting 
in the mining sector. 

The wholesale and retail trade and the catering 
industry are almost entirely in private hands. So 
also the construction activity. On the contrary, elec- 
tridty, gas and water sufqily and railways, which are 
in the nature of public utilities, have traditionally 
been state-owned. 

The real controversy seems to centre round the 
control and ownership of the modem sectors in in¬ 
dustry and finance, particulariy manufacturing. The 
muary 1981 1 J 5 
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private aaterprise in the country looks upon the pub¬ 
lic sectOT as a rival and even as a menace not because 
it is going too far and too fast in all kinds of economic 
activities but because it is encroaching on what has 
been traditionally conridered the exclusive preserve of 
free enterprise namely, manufacturing. In spite of the 
big lead taken by the Government in setting up steel 
plants, heavy' en^uccring and heavy electrical equip¬ 
ment manufacturing, fertilizer factories, refineries and 
so on, the share of the public sector in value added in 
manufacturing has not exceeded 15 per cent. The 
entire village and small scale sector in industry is owned 
by private individuals or enterprises actively encourag¬ 
ed and assisted by government. This sector accounts 
for about 50 per cent of the total manufacturing out¬ 
put. The output of this sector is estimated to be 
Rs. 32,800 crores in 1979-80. The turn-over of the en¬ 
tire private corporate manufacturing sector in the same 
year may be estimated to be Rs.26,700 crorcs. The 
output of manufacturing enterprises of the Central 
pvemment in 1978-79 was Rs. 12,137 crores. Allow¬ 
ing for a 20 per cent rise in prices and a marginal 
increase in output, industrial production in 197‘)-8() 
was stagnant as compared with that in 1978-79. It is 
unlikely that the turn-oVer of the central government 
manufacturing enterprises exceeded Rs. 15,000 crorcs 
in 1979-80. There arc manufacturing units in the 
Slates sector, but their contribution is negligible. 

“Commanding Heights” 

It may be. however, more relevant to discuss the 
share of the Government in core sectors like energy 
steel, petroleum refining, fertilizers, papers, cement, 
etc. The share of the public sector in the installed 
capacity of selected industries is shown in Table 2. 

It is clear from the tabic that the public sector is in 
command in almost all the strategic sectors of the 
economy. 85 per cent of the installed capacity for 
power generation is in the public sector. Tlie pre¬ 
dominance of the state sector in enercy is 
further underlined by the fact that in " coal 
and oil production. :i'’d petroleum refining 

Table 2 


government enjoys a near monc^ly. More than 80 per 
cent of the steel capacity of the integrated steel plants 
is in public sector. The only integrated steel plant in 
the private sector is the Tata Iron & Steel with a capa¬ 
city of two million tonnes. In the production of ferti¬ 
lisers, paper and paper board and newsprint also, the 
public sector accounts for the bulk of the capacity. In 
sugar production it is the cooperative sector that con¬ 
trols more than half the output. In case of non-ferrous 
metals, cement and cotton textiles the role of the State 
is still relatively modest but is expected to expand in 
the coming years in view of the projected plans and 
programmes in these sectors, 

Enqiloyment 

Employment, like relative shares in domestic product, 
can be another indicator of the relative importance of 
the public sector in different economic activities. With 
the expansion of the public sector the employment in 
this sector was also increased. From 7.0 million in 1961 
it has increased to 14.7 million in 1978. (Table 3) 
Correspondingly the share of the public sector employ¬ 
ment in the total employment in the orgainsed sector 
rose from 59 per cent in 1961 to 67.5 per cent in 1978. 
One of the sectors in which public sector employment 
has increased very fast is mining, mainly on account 
of nationalisation of the coal industry. The public sec¬ 
tor share in agriculture and manufacturing also doub¬ 
led between 1961 and 1978. In most of the other sec¬ 
tors such as electricity, construction, transport and 
services, the State had accounted for bulk of the 
employment in the past and continues to do so at pre¬ 
sent. The only areas where the origanised private sec¬ 
tor has a dominant role in providing employment are 
manufacturing and wholesale and retail trade. 

It must, however, be remembered that these data 
leave out a large unorganised sector in agriculture, 
cottage and village industries and trade, transport and 
services. Of, the total labour force of 273 million in 
1978 the organised public and private sectors employ¬ 
ed 21.84 million or just 8 per cent and the share of 
the public sector was only a little over 5 per cent. 


1 . 

2 . 

. 1 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
7. 

10 . 

M. 

12 . 

13 . 


Share of Public Sector Installed Capacity as on 1-4-1980. 


1 

F.Icctricitv'’ . 

Coal tincluding lignite) 

Refining (crude throughput) 
Skvhingots)£ 

AII 'V & Special Steel 
Aliiminiuni .... 
Cement ... 

Nitrogenous Fcriihscr 
Phosphatic Fertiliser 
Paper & Paper Board 
Newsprint 

Sugar . 

Electronics* .... 

“As on 1-4-1978^ 

£ Integrated plap.ls only. 

• Output during the year l<)7y-S0 
^t! including coopcr.iii\c sciior. 


Unit 

Total 

Public 

Sector 

Share 

:m > 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(MVV) 

26175 

22375 

85.0 

ml 

106.3 

104.0 

98.0 

mt 

27.47 

27.41 

98.0 

m. tonnes 

11.4 

9.4 

82. S 

•000 t. 

800 

ISO 

22,5 

‘000 t. 

331 

100 

33.1 

mt. 

24.3 

3.5 

14.0 

•000 t. 

4696 

3425® 

73.0 

‘0001. 

1341 

860® 

64.0 

•0001. 

1M0 

1465 

95.0 

•0001. 

75 

75 

100.0 

m. tonnes 

6.0 

3.5;^ 

58.0 

Ks. crores 

655 

239 

36.0 
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Table 3 


E;u]plo>inent in Public Sector in Major tndusiriea and Serriccs 


Indiffitries 

1. Agriculture, bunting, etc. 

2 . Mining & Quarrying 

3. Manufacturing .... 

4. Electricity, Gas & Water 

5 . Construction .... 

6 . Wholesale & retail trade, etc. . 

7. Transport Storage & Communications 

8. Financing insurance, real estates, etc. 

9. Community Social & personal Services 

Total : . . . . 

Total organised sector (Public and Privalei 


COOO Nos) 


At the end of the period 


1961 

1966 

1971 

im 

180 “ 

”'231' 

281 

627 

Cl. 18) 

(20.8) 

(25.4) 

(41.4) 

129 

171 

254 

762 

(19.0) 

(25.9) 

(42.8) 

(85.9) 

.169 

093 

862 

1384 

(10.89) 

(15.5) 

(18.0) 

(24.4) 

224 

332 

455 

621 

(84.85) 

(88.5) 

(90.8) 

(95.0) 

60.) 

740 

895 

1013 

(71.53) 

(77.6) 

(84.6) 

(92.3) 

94 

164 

367 

97 

(37.01) 

(32.4) 

(55.5) 

(25.8) 

1724 

2109 

2238 

2561 

(95.57) 

(94.5) 

(96.0) 

(97.3, 

“■"* 


— 

631 

(76.5) 

3727 

5102 

574 


(93.01) 

(85.7) 

(84.8) 


7050 

9542 

11098 

14727 

(58.31) 

(58.T) 

(62.2) 

(67.5) 

12,300 

16,257 

17,832 

21,832 

(lOO.O) 

(10(>.0) 

(100.0) 

(100,00) 


Note :—^The data are not comparable over time as industry cljs^itication was changed after 1974; 
Figures iu brackets are percentage to total (Public & Prisate Sector) 


Thus the overall position is tliat the public sector 
accounts for less than 20 per cent of the domestic pro¬ 
duct and employs 5 per cent of the labour force. I he 
public .sector cannot be said to be looming too large 
across the national economy. 

Investment 

Investment is often considered a more reliable index 
of the relative share of the public and private sectors 
iij the economy. At the end of 1978-79 the following 
were the investments made by the public authorities in 
major publilc sector undertakings. 

Ks. Crores 


1. Central Govermneut non- 


departmeaial undertakings 

15602 

2. Railways 

6186 

3. State Electricity Boards . 

7000 (Estimated) 

4. Irrigation Projects (since 
the First Five Year Plan) . 

8744 

5. State Road Transport Un¬ 
dertakings 

1044 

Total . 

38576 


The investment in the State Electricity Boards by 
the end trf 1977-78 was Rs. 6252 crores. The invest¬ 
ment as at the end of 1978-79 is not available, it is 
estimated tentatively to be around Rs. 7000 crores. 
Apan from the imdertaki^ indicated above there are 
other Central sod State Government Undertakings in 
which also significant investment has been made. 


Ihese include Post and Telcgraplis and other depart¬ 
mental undertakings of the Central Government, natio¬ 
nalised banks and Reserve Bank of India and the State 
Cioyernment industrial enterprises. No precise estimates 
of investment in these unclertakicgs are available. It 
may, however, be indicated that the order of invest¬ 
ment in these undertakings may be around Rs. 1500 
crores making a total investment of Rs. 40,000 crores 
in the Central and State Undertakings. 

It is not, however, possible to say how this invest¬ 
ment compares with the corresponding private invest¬ 
ment. In the following paragraphs some effort is made 
to indicate a relative picture wherever possible. 

Manufacturing 

The largest chunk of investment in the public sector 
is in the Central Government enterprises. They also 
employed nearly 19 lakh persons. As indicated above, 
the total investment in the Central Government non- 
dcpartmental enterprises was Rs. 15,602 crores. A 
comparable estimate for the private corporate manu¬ 
facturing sector is not available. 

However, some information is available from the 
Annual Survey of Industries for the year 1977-78. 
The ASI doc’s not cover the entire manufacturing 
sector as it is limited only to the units registered under 
the Factories Act. However, the relative shares emerg¬ 
ing from the Survey may be of some interest. Of the 
total productive capiud cmplcqred in the ASI sector, 
nearly 59 per cent was in the public sector, 6 per cent 
in the joint sector and 35 per cent in the private sec¬ 
tor. Employment-wise and also in terms of gross out¬ 
put the position was rather reverse. Only 24 per cent 
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of the employment and 22 per cent of the output woo 
in the public sector while more than 70 per cent of 
both employment and output originated in the private 
sector. 

It is in the corporate industrial sector that the pub¬ 
lic and private sectors may be said to meet their match. 
And the real controversy also centres round it. The 
ASl data for 1977-78 are presoited in Table 4. The* 
share of the GoVemment companies and corporations 
emerges as very modest in co^arison with that of the 
non-Government Companies. The former was less than 
35 per cent in productive capital and 16 per cent in 
employment and less than 12 per cent in output. 

Banldng and Insurance 

The Reserve Bank of India, which is the Central 
bank of the country, was originally set up as a govern¬ 
ment bank. The entry of the public sector in commer¬ 
cial banking came about when the Imperial Bank of 
India was nationalised and converted into the State 
Bank of India nearly three decades ago. The next 
major takeover of private banks was in 1969 when 14 
leading private commercial banks were nationalised. 
As a result the bulk of the banking operations was 
brought under State ownership. Ihe objective of con¬ 
trolling the commanding heiglits of the economy was 
further promoted when, in April 1980, six more banks 
were nationalised. The number of public sector banks 
thus increased to 28 and the share of the public sector 
banks in total deposits and outstanding credits rose to 
nearly 91 per cent. Of the total deposits of Rs. 33.220 
crores the public sector accounted for Rs. 30,220 and 
of the outstanding credit of Rs. 22,000 crores, its share 
was over Rs. 20,000 crores. At the end of 1978 the 
total assets of all the banks in the country added upto 
Rs. 33.398 crores or 84 per cent. 


The total Investment in the raQway systmn has in¬ 
creased i^m Rs. 8SS crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 6,186 
crores in 1978-79, The employment has increased in 
the meanwhile from over 9 lakhs in 17.5 lakhs. The 
predominance of the railways in the transport economy 
of the country can be gauged from the fact that, des¬ 
pite the decline in their share over the years, the rail¬ 
ways still account for over two-thirds of the goo^ 
trafiBc and two-fifths of the passenger traffic. Even in 
road transport, the state has emerged as the major 
partner in passenger haulage. The number of buses 
owned by State Road Transport Undertakings has in¬ 
creased from 8,000 or 17 per cent of the toUd in 
1956 to 62,000 or 55.5 per cent in 1978-79. They 
also employed 4.62 lakh persons in 1978-79. 

Air transport both domestic and international is 
totally in the public sector while in shipping (tonnage) 
the shai& of me public sector is arouno 60 per cent. 

The Prospect 

The contours of the emerging public sector in the 
national economy cam be regarded as fairly clearly 
defined. The major thrust in the expansion of tlie 
public sector as dictated by the logic of the national 
socio-economic policy has been broadly achieved. An 
occasional takeover of a privately owned unit either 
on account of strategic considerations or, more often, 
to nurse a sick unit back to hedth would make little 
difference to the public sector profile that has emerg¬ 
ed over the last two decades. In fact, the'major con¬ 
sideration governing the future expansion of the pub¬ 
lic sector would be the need for installing fresh capaci¬ 
ties in expanding sectors like ste^, non-ferrous metals, 
fertilisers, petroleum refining, machinery and equip¬ 
ment, cement and paper. With the accepted policy to 
encourage private enterprise in a large area compris- 


Table 4 

Public and Pri?ate Corporate Sector Shares in Manufacturing: 1977*78 


Orginisation 



Factories 

(number) 

Fixed t 
capital 
(Rs. lakhs) 

^ Productive 
capital 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Employees 

(number) 

Gross 
Output 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1. Public Limited company . 

• 

• 

5974 

(37.13) 

764996 

(53.86) 

1164663 

(58.26) 

2771858 

(64.60) 

2017900 

(71.40) 

2. Private Limited company 


• 

8579 

(53.33) 

89548 

(6.30) 

146190 

(7.31) 

846624 

(19.73) 

476434 

(16.85) 

3. Private Corporate Sector (1 +2) 

• 


14553 

(90.46) 

854544 

(60.16) 

1310853 

(65.57) 

3618482 

(84.33) 

2494334 

(88.25) 

4. Public Corporations 

■ 

• 

1535 

(9.54) 

565794 

(39.83) 

687994 

(34.41) 

671702 

(15.66) 

331774 

(11.75) 

5. Corporate Sector . 

• 

• 

16088 

(100.00) 

1420338 
(100.00 ) 

1998847 

(100.00) 

4290184 

(100.00) 

2826308 

(100.00) 


(Figures in brackets show percentage to total) 


Both fife and general insurance, after their nationa¬ 
lisation in 1956 and 1972 respectively, are wholly 
government owned. 

Transport 

In the transport economy of the ctiuntry Indian 
railways play a predominant role. They are one of the 
largest systems m the world and the largest in Asia. 
Among state-owned railvrays the Indian railways are 
second only to the Russian railways. 

^18 Yojoua, 26 


ing the vast unor^nised pursuits of agriculhire and vil¬ 
lage and cottage industiy, distributive trade and ser¬ 
vices as well as organised modem industry and whole¬ 
sale trade and transportion, it is unlikely that the pub¬ 
lic-private mix will undergo significant change in the 
coming years. However, the public sector may he «- 
pected to enUn a phase of consolidation and improved 
efficiency so that its contribution to national and sec¬ 
toral incomes and output will go up comsmautate 
with the resources and efforts going into it. □ 
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PRODUCE PRESERVE PROSPER 

With a network of over 1300 Central and State Warehouses in the country, we have an answer 
for all your storage problems. 

You can reduce your handling, warehousing and distribution costs by entrusting us with 
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♦STORAGE 

♦HANDLING AND TRANSPORT TO AND FROM THE WAREHOUSE 
♦SALE AND DISTRIBUTION 

♦PRESERVATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, HYGROSCOPIC AND 
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♦BONDED WAREHOUSING FACILITIES FOR DUTIABLE AND EXCISABLE 
COMMODITIES. 

•IMPORT AND EXPORT GOODS WAREHOUSING 

•DISINFESTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, FACTORIES, CONTAINERS. 
PREMISES AND CARRIERS. 

•PRE-SHIPMENT FUMIGATION. 
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CENTRAL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
(A Government of India Undertaking) 

“WAREHOUSING BHAWAN” 
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CHLORIDE INDIA LIMITED 


Regd. Office '• 

59E, Chowringhee Hoad, Calciitta-700020 

Main Offices : 

Caictttta-Bombay-New Delhi-Madras-Nagpur-Jullandur-Lucknow 
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Revamping Public Sector 


P. D. Stuimuli' 


I'HL Public Sector in India has come to assume a 
signiticaiu place in the economy. From a low 

figure of 27 enterprises with an investment of some 
29 crorcs in 1951-51 to some 500 enterprises/ 
with an mvestment of Rs. 15,602 crores in 1978-79 
is a big leap forward. The area covered by the public 
sector has also spread out to encompass not only the 
traditional fields like transport, communications, 

irrigation, public utilities etc. but also banking and 
finance, petroleum metallurgy, mining machine-mak¬ 
ing,drugs, hotels and even some consumer goods. As 
a source of employment and output too, it has gained 
a significant place; some 18.71 lakh persons are 
employed in public sector enterprises and nearly one 
lift!) of the net output is accounted for by it. The 
public sector has in fact, been exercising a determin¬ 
ing role, a role of the pace-setter for the economy. 
Growth or decline, acceleration or deceleration in the 
pace of growth in the economy today are very much 
influenced by the investment, employment and pro¬ 
duction activity undertaken in the public sector. If 
India has emerged tis an important industrial country 
in the world and gained a certain degree of scK- 
icliuncc. It is due to the rapid building up of the public 
sector and its expansion and diversification during 
the lust thirty years The private sector too owes consi- 
rlerably to it for its own growth and profitability over 
the period. 

Neliru Strategy 

Credit for such spectacular growth of tire Public 
Sector in India goes to Shri Jatvaharlal Nehru, who is 
truly the architect of Modern India. It was as a part 
of his vision and strategy that a planned programme 
of accelerated deVetopment based on rapid creation 
of a tccimologically progressive and strong infrastruc¬ 
ture and heavy capital goods industry was adopted. 
This planned programme of development was to be 
spearheaded by the public sector, because in the 
peculiarly -adverse conditions prevailing in India, it 
was necessary for the State to assume the role of 
entrepreneur. The private secUir, which is driven by 
the narrow motive of personal and quick profits, had 
ntither the capacity nor the propensity to enter the 
fields of economic activity involving massive capital 
inycsiments and long-gestation periods. But, besides 
this deep grasp of the development processes and 
requirements, Shri Nehru had a social vision too. He 
did not want India to take the path of development 
already treaded by the advanced capitalist countries, 
which resulted in the growth of powerful private 
monopolies, concentration of economic power in the 
hands of tiny groups of exploiters, cmcreence of bc- 
licose armament kings and cross economic and social 
inequalities. He wanted India to strike out a! new 
course of development for itself which would lead it 
to a new socio-economic order called “Socialist 
Pattern of Society”. In Shri Nehru's scheme of things, 

tDcpartrnent of Hcononiic\. Lucknow University Lucknow, 
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tlius, public sector was conceived both as an instru¬ 
ment for rapid development of productive forces, as 
well as tor ushering the country in the era of 'Socialist 
Pattern of Society.” Public sector liad, therelore, to be 
rapidly built up so that it acquired 'commanding posi¬ 
tion’ in the economy and all fields of activities that 
were or ‘strategic’ importance were brought under its 
firm control and leadership. It has to go on expanding 
so as to be able to control the private sector at impor¬ 
tant points and ‘determine the pattern of production, 
distribution and investment.’ 

Virile Instrumeiit of Growth 

During his life time, Shri Nehru succeeded in car¬ 
rying the country through three successive plans aim¬ 
ed at building infrastructure, developing heavy indus¬ 
try and laying the base for attammeiu of self-reliance 
through import substitution. Public Sector grew up 
really as a virile instrument of growth in this period, 
though the period throughout was characterised by 
scVcrc programmatic debates and struggles against 
forces of conservatism aud status quo, the forces 
either bad their understanding rooted in classical 
economics or represented the vested interest group 
of big business that feared the public sector might 
get beyond the scope indicated for it in the ‘Bombay 
Plan’ of 1944. 

The Public Sector fulfilled its economic role, in 
spite of such odds, birt failed in the ful¬ 
filment (rf its social role. Big business houses continu¬ 
ed to grow into stiU more powerful private monopo¬ 
lies. Income dispmities kept growing. Labour-manage¬ 
ment relations failed to improve and public sector 
*lid not show itself as a better employer. The country 
was in no way nearer the goal of the ‘Socialist pattern 
ot Society*. 

Pri^tability 

The effectiveness of any undertaking or sector may 
be judged either on the basis of its profitability calcu¬ 
lated in terms of direct returns on capital employed in 
that undertaking or sector or on the basis of the social 
gains flowing from it. The latter, however, are not 
easdy quantifiable since they are widely dispersed 
over the economy and several of tlicm are qualitative 
m character. Still, the effectiveness of the public sec¬ 
tor iu India as the builder, promoter and sustainer of 
growth in the economy is best demonstrated by the 
economy’s achievements in the ‘Nehru era’. Shri V. A. 
Pai Panandikar, Director, Policy Planning Centre, 
New Delhi, in a study of the Indian Economy for the 
period 1950-76 published in 1978 makes the follow¬ 
ing observations about the ‘Nehru Period :— 

‘’.At constant prices of 1948-49, during 

Jawaharial Nelu’u’s thirteen years as Prime 
Minister, the average rate of growth for the 

period as a whole was 3.5 per cent .. 

the industrial index went up by an average 
of 11 per cent for the period as a whole. 
This period certainly marks one of the most 
sustained rartes of growth during the history 
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of Indian Industria] progress.In 

the Nehru period, one finds that llie aggre¬ 
gate growth (in agricultural production) for 
the period was about 43 perr cent over tiie 
previous (1949-50) base period, giving an 
average rate of growth of about three per 
cent per year. In other words, the agricul¬ 
tural production was generally on the upsw¬ 
ing during the Nehru years. whole¬ 

sale prices, which provide a good index of 
inflation, moved up by only 21 points over 
the period between 1950-51 and 1963-64. 
Most important of all, the savings rate moved 
up from 5.7 per cent of the national income in 
1950-51 to 11.2 per cent in 1963-64 and 
the investment rate moved up from 5.6 per 
cent in 1950-51 to a record 14.5 per cent 

by 1963-64. In fundamental and 

essential terms, therefore, the Nehru era 
was a period of significant discontinuity 
when contrafsted with the pre-independence 
period. The foundation of India’.s economic 

regeneration were thus firmly laid. 

overall economic performance is unparal¬ 
leled in the economic history of India.” 

Restoring Nehru Perspective 

After Shri Nehru’s passing away from the scene, 
more concerted attacks and propaganda barrage have 
been directed against the public sector, attempts have 
been continuously made to reverse the Nehru strategy 
and derail the economy from the path indicated by if. 
During the period 1969-75, attempt was made to res¬ 
tore ^e Nehru Perspective. But from 1976 onwards 
the onslaught was renewed and has since then been 
increasing. Allocation of investment funds for the pub¬ 
lic sector htive not grown in real terms as they should 
have in keeping with the requirements of a large and 
growing economy like that of ours. Attempts haVc 
been and are being made to dislodge it from the com¬ 
manding height it had attained. Threats of denationa¬ 
lisation and reprivatisation have been constantly held 
out. Non-stop campign is being run that public sector 
must be kept confined to infrastructural sphere only 
and must not be allowed to diversify its activity be¬ 
yond it. The industrial policy of 1956 has now' been 
abandoned and replaced by a new one which aban¬ 
dons the entire Nehruvian concept of ‘stratagically 
important* and ‘core’ sectors. Some collaboration 
agreements with the Multinationals have also adverse¬ 
ly affected the public enterprises and prciudiced their 
further growrth. Exposure of the oublic sector to a sys¬ 
tem of sub-contracting of work and contra'cting for 
supplies of variety of mo*''ria1 has given rise to cor¬ 
rupt practices. oilfcraFo loot, sabotage, slow downs 
and substandard produ' l'on performance to the a'd- 
vanlage of the private s''ctor at public sector’s expen¬ 
se. In fact what is happening in the country is noth¬ 
ing short of an economic coun-de-etat, about which, 
the present ifuthor had warned several years back in 
his Tvaper published in Mamstream, Vol. XITT. No. 11 
& 12. November 16, 1974. and indicated that “mas,s’ 
sanctions have, however, to be simultaneously forced 
acainsf anv attempt at reprivatisation of any niiblic 
undertaTcings, as Was done in Japan during 1880’s 
under the garb of which public assets built up through 
nuWic' monev were handed over to friends, relations or 
paymasters of certain bureaucrats at dirt cheap prices.” 


Profitability 

As for tiic piofitabiliis of tlie public sector, accor¬ 
ding to the 1978-79 data, of some 159 public cura- 
merciul enterprises (including textiles and insurance) 
which are in operation, 88 catuod profits, 2 broke 
even, and 69 sustained loss. Profits (before tax) am¬ 
ounted to Rs. 193 crores which gave 7.6 per cent 
rate of return of capital employed, in 1976-77, the 
profits were at the peak level of Rs. 412 crorcs and 
gave a return of 9.4 per cent. Ihc nationalised textile 
sector, which comprised of sick units prior to take¬ 
over, have also broken even and started showing pro¬ 
fits. Bulk of the campaign aimed at running down 
public sector is based on its low-profitability. But. it 
has to be noted that, the sphere of activity to which 
the Public Sector is currently confined is piredomi- 
nantly infrastructural in nature and as such highly 
capital intensive and low profit yielding. The adverse 
environment, fluctuating policies, sticky administered 
prices, rising costs, power and transport shortages and 
labour problems are additional problems that public 
sector has been facing and which have ilep/rcsscd their 
profitability While Private Sector has been found to 
have increasing profits even with lower production 
and sales, the public enterprises have often been 
found to have earned less profits inspite of increased 
sales and production. Because of p/ricing policy con¬ 
straints on public sector, considerable part of profita¬ 
bility of the sector is pa.'iscd on to private sector in the 
form of concealed sul^idics and the latter cashes them 
as it is engaged in the production of final products. 

Quite a large number of public sector enterprises 
are today reported to be topless. Appointments in key 
managerial positions have been held back for rea¬ 
sons best kuown to the government. 'Die existing 
management is mostly bureauctafic and routinist in 
outlook and neither professionally trained nor com¬ 
mitted to the ideals of public sector. Due to severe 
constraints, public sector enterprises have not been able 
to diversify into vertically or horizontally inter-con¬ 
nected branches of activity; there is also lack of co¬ 
ordination among them. 

Return to Nehruvian Perspective 

What the country, therefore, needs urgently is a 
hold return to Nehruvian perspective and strategy. 
TIic Public Sector needs revamping. The Industrial 
Policy Statement rightly observes that it is today ‘no¬ 
body’s sector’. Its management needs to be restructur¬ 
ed and each enterprise needs to be placed under the 
management of a Board wherein professionafly train¬ 
ed cadre, workers’ elected representatives and Parlia¬ 
ments’ representatives frepresenting public or the con¬ 
sumers) sit and work together in the best interests of 
the society. To begin with voung cadres of the Indian 
Economic Service and Indian Statistical Service be 
assigned responsibilities of managing the public en- 
tcTprises. But it is time now that an Indian Business 
Management Service is initiated so that the PubBe 
Sector has its indeoendent professionally trained 
cadre. An integrated approach to the auestion of en¬ 
terprise’s autonomy and its answerability to the Par¬ 
liament needs to be evolved. There should be strict 
adherence to the principle of ‘Swadeshi’ in respect of 
all such material ahd machinery which is produced 
and is available within the country and priority should 
Iw piven to inler-enterpri.sc transactions within the 
Public Sector for the inirpose of supplies of materials 
machinciy afid intermediate products. OP” 
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The Growth Imperative 

Why Bakdite Hylam researchers 
are committed to devdopment 


At Bakelite Hylam, we consider 
scientific research necessary for industrial 
growth. Research and Development is, quite 
simply, an investment in the future. 

This philosophy is being put into practice by 
our researchers. It has resulted in the 
development and manufacture of a whole 
ranyo oi sophisticated materials based on 
thenncoe'ring polymers: Industrial Laminates 
and IVioulding Materials for electrical, electronic 
and telecommunication industries; Polyester 
Resins for chemical and chemical engineering, 
transport, and defence industries; Phenolic 
Resins for automotive, foundry, abrasives and 
adhesives industries; Insulating Varnishes for 
electrical machinery and equipment; and 
Decorative Laminates that are even functional. 

We consider Research and Development a 
serious activity. Because we believe that a world 
that's always changing is always in need of 
new and better materials. 

At Bakelite Hylam 

the search is always on. . 
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Performance of Public Sector 
Transport Undertakings 

Dr. Mabcsh Chandra Chaturvedi* 


CONTINUING losses in public sector road transport 
have been subjected to criticism trom all quarters. The 
total amount of such losses was estimated at Rs. 44 
crores in 1976-77, Rs. 130 crorcs in 1977-78 and 
Rs. 56 crores in 1978-79. The number of these 
undertakings was 46 in 1978-79. The performance 
data of 33 undertakings are available in the reports 
of the Central Institute of Road Transport for three 
years from 1976-77 to 1978-79. Out of these 
were in red, ranging from 1.95 paise per kilometre 
(Karnataka SRTC) to 134.04 paise per kilometre 
(Delhi Transport Undertaking) during the year 
1978-79. 

In a road transport undertaking profits directly 
depend upon its operational cflicicncy which in tiirir 
is a function of revenue and cost of operation. In this 
article problems relating to revenue have been analy¬ 
sed. There are different sources of revenue and these 
can be grouped under two heads : fa) Operating Re¬ 
venue and fb) Non-operating Revenue. 

Operating Revenue 

Income received from transportation of passengers 
and incidental sources constitutes operating revenue. 
Generally more than 95 per cent of this revenue acc¬ 
rues from the following sources : 

(i) Sale of passenger tickets; 

(ii) Passenger luggage ; 

(iii) Casual contract service; 

(iv) Parcel service ; 

(v) Postal mail service; 

(vi) Out-agency receipts; and 

(vii) Revenue from taxies, air-conditioned coaches, 

reservation etc. 

Income from the sale of passenger tickets is the main 
source of operating revenue and the other sources 
indicated above arc incidental and related to conve¬ 
yance of passengers. 

Non«operating Revenue 

Income from sources not directly related to trans¬ 
portation of passengers constitutes non-operating re¬ 
venue. If consists of advertising, rent, interest and 
miscellaneous receipts. The miscellaneous receipts acc¬ 
rue from the sale of scrap material, profit on sale of 


* Lecturer hi Accountancy and Business Statistics, Govern- 
mint Post-Graduate College, Bundl (Rajasthan). 


fully depreciated vehicles, receipts from publications 
lost property and work done for out-side parties and 
excess receipts. 

Eajming per Kilometre 

The earning per kilometre is the ratio of total ear¬ 
ning to total effective kilometres. It is a useful ratio 
to indicate the earning potential of a route/depot/ 
aivision/organisation. It is related to the carrying capn- 
city of the. buses, fare structure and marketing 
efficiency. 

The earnings per kilometre of the state road trans¬ 
port undertakings for 1978-79 are given in the table 
on next page. They varied from 119.27 pai.se (Pepsu 
RTCi!) to 260 paise (Himachal RTC). The undertakings 
showing high rate of earnings were : Himachal RTC 
(260 paise), Pandiyan R/W TCL (249 paise), and 
Cheran TCL (245 paise). It ranged from 200 paise 
to 236 pai.se in ca.se of Andhra Pradesh SRTC, Cholan 
TCL, Karnataka SRTC, Kattabomman TCL, Kerala 
SRTC, Maharashtra SRTC, Nagaland ST. Pallavan 
TCL, Tripura RTC and Uttar Pradesh SRTC. It was 
low (beow 200 paise) in the case of Bihar SRTC. 
CIDCO, Gujarat SRTC, Jammu & Kashmir RTC, 
Harvana SRTC, North Bengal STC, Orissa SRTC, 
PEPSU, Punjab ST and Rajasthli SRTC. It may be 
seen that there is great variation irr earnings per kilo¬ 
metre among the undertakings. The performance of 
Companies stood better as compared to other under¬ 
takings in this respect. There is great scope for 
improvement in this respect in almost all the state road 
transport undertakings. 

The daily earnings per bus on road of the state 
road transport undertakings have been shown in the 
table. They varied from Rs. 253 (Jammu and 
Kashmir RTC) to Rs. 765 (Pandiyan' R/W TCL) during 
the year 1978-79. The undertakings showing high rate 
of daily earnings per bus on road were Pandiyan R/W 
TCL (Rs. 765), Kattabomman TCL (Rs. 761), Cho¬ 
lan R/W TCL (Rs. 749V and Pallavan TCl (Rs. 
748), They ranged from Rs. 511 to Rs. 665 in the 
case of Andhra Pradesh SRTC, (Theran TCL, CIDCO. 
Gujarat SRTC. Karnataka SRTC, Kerala SRTC and 
Mahara.shtra SRTC and from Rs. 398 to Rs. 474 in 
the case of Haryana State Transport, North Beneal 
STC, Rajasthan SRTC and Uttar Pradesh SRTC. 
The daily earnings were low (below Rs. 377) in the 
case of Himachal RTC. Jammu and Kashmir RTC, 
Nagaland ST. Orissa SRTC, Pepsu RTC. Puniab ST 
and Tripura RTC’. The existence of wide variations 
in daily earnings per bus on road indicates that there 
is ample scope for improvement in earnings in case 
of most of the undertakings. The performance of the 
companies stood better as compared to other under¬ 
takings in this respect. 
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Tabic : Revenue analysis of State Roail Transport 
t)iKlerljkin,L's for the year 1978-79 


S. Name of 

I'.arnintis 

Daily 

Earnings 

No. iindi’rtalvini> 

per 

Lamings 

per Seat 


Kilometre 

per Bus 

km. 


(paise) 

(Rs.) 

(paise) 

( Oltl'ORATIONS 

1. Antlhi a Pradesh SRTC' . 

220.14 

665 

4,49 

2. Whar SRTC . 

182.91 

.398 

.52 

1. Ciiijaral SRTC 

178 60 

511 

31 

4. Himachal R.TC 

260 00 

376 

.71 

5 . Jammu & Kashmir RTC 

194.38 

253 

5.40 

fi. Karnataka SRTC . 

232 33 

605 

4.90 

7. Kerala SRTC 

222.6t 

599 

4.28 

X Maharrishtr.1 SRTC 

22? 33 

.‘'55 

4 47 

9. Nurlh Bcngtil STC 

169 00 

416 

3.38 

10 Orissa SRTC 

183 Ot) 

373 

3.66 

11. Pepsii RTC . 

119.27 

269 

3.21 

12. Rajasth.an SRTC . 

199.01 

471 

3.69 

13. Tiipura RTC. 

219.04 

363 

4.80 

14. IJIlar Pradi'sh .SRTC 20t.0() 

Ol-iPARTMtNTAL UNDETAKINOS 

451 

4.00 

l.S, Stale Tr.mspiirl Haryana 

184 20 

469 

3.50 

10. Nag.iland State Transport 

2.3.3.66 

29.3 

5.75 

17. State’llansporl Punjab . 
COMPANIES 

169.00 

390 

3.19 

IS, I'hcran TCL . 

245.00 

646 

4.80 

19. Cholan R'W' Corpn. Ltd. 

218.00 

749 

3.82 

20. CIDCO 

140 24 

568 

3.42 

21. Kaitabomman TCL 

2.32.40 

761 

4.01 

22. Pallavan TCL (Dist.) 

230.87 

748 

41.12 

23. Paniliyan R/W Corpn. Ltd. 

249.00 

765 

3.83 


Earning per scat kilometre 

The earnings per seat kilometre is a useful ratio 
indieaiing the revenue realised per scat kilometre of¬ 
fered. it is calculated as follows: 

Total earnings during the year 


Total elVectivo kms. X Average carrying 
dining the year caiwcity of the bases 

diirins the year 

The earnings per seat kilometre of the state road 
tiansport tindertakings for 1978-79 have also been 
shown in the table. They varied from 2.21 paise 
(IVpsti) to S.75 paise (Nagaland ST). They were high 
in the ease of Nagaland SI’ (5.75 paise), Himachal 
RIt' t5 71 paise) and .lamnui & Kashmir RTC (5.40 
paise). Tiicy ranged from 4.00 paise to 4.92 paise in 
the ease of Andhra Pradesh SRTC, Cheran TCL, Kar¬ 
nataka SR re, Kattabomman TCL, Kerala SRfC, 
hlaharashtra SRTC. Pallavan TCL, Tripura RTC and 
r'ttar Piadesh SRI'C. They were low (below 3.83 paise) 
m case of ILhar SRT(\ Cholan R/W TCL, CIDCO, 
'H‘'''Tnna ST, North Bengal STC, Orissa 
SRIC Pandiyan R/W TCL, Pepsu, Punjab ST and 
Rajasthan SRTC. This indicates that there is cnougl 
scope for improvement in this respect in' the ease ol 
all the undertaking!?. For improving this ratio, stress 
should be laid on improvement of earnings. 

Factors responsible for low rate of earnings 

Various factors responsible for low rati of earn¬ 
ings are summarised as under : 

(1) Fare Stnicture : A review of fare structure ol 
the state road transport undertakings indicates thai 


there is great variation in rates of fare charged by 
them. The fare charged for ordina^ services varied 
from 3.25 paise per kilometre (Punjab 3T) to 10.00 
paise per kilometre (Nagaland ST) during the year 
1978-79. The rales of fare are low in case of most of 
the undertakings. Under the provisions of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939, the fare structure is determined 
by the State Governments. Whenever there is in¬ 
crease in the cost of operation, a proposal for in¬ 
crease in fare is made to the State Government. The 
process of revision of fare is so lengthy and cumber¬ 
some that it takes too long and by the time sanction 
for revision of fare is received, necessity of further 
increase in fare is felt because of further increase in 
the cost of operation during the intervening period. 

(ii) Nationalisation of Uneconomic Routes : After 
independence it has been the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to maintain the trend for increasing state owner- 
•ship of passenger road transport services in the coun¬ 
try. There has been prolific increase in the number 
of routes due to political pressures and other rea¬ 
sons. Routes have been nationalised without proper 
appraisal. Some of the routes niiliotvalised in rural 
and backward areas are unprofitable. Transport being 
a basic necessity for the developnicnf of an area, it 
has to be provided even if its operation may be 
uneconomic. 

(iii) Operation of city bus transport services : 
The city bus transport services are running into losses 
in almost all the stale road transport undertakings. 
These services arc provided because of persistent pub¬ 
lic demand and instructions from the Government. The 
situation in regard to losses exists because of low 
fares, requirements of larger number of buses to clear 
the city fralTic, employment of extra crew to run the 
buses, greater wear and tear of vehicles due to tru- 
flic congestions, tickctlcss travel and concession to 
students etc. Moreover, sometimes large number of 
buses arc hijacked/damaged by the students when¬ 
ever there is some conflict between the students and 
the crew. 

(iv) Defective .S'cheduling ; Due to unscientific 
planning and defective scheduling, city and mofus.sil 
services are overlapping on certain routes. Bu.ses move 
ovcr-crowtled somclimes on certain routes and empty 
at other times because of lack of proper adjustment 
in scheduling. The occupation ratio is low in ease of 
most of the undertakings and there is need for ration¬ 
alisation of routes, schedules and bus stops etc. for 
making proper vehicle utilisation. 

(v) Pilferage of Revenue: Pilferage of revenue is 
the most important problem in case, of all the State 
road transport undertakings. .The extent of loss thro¬ 
ugh pilferage of revenue is estimated at 8 to 15 per 
cent of the revenue. The estimated total revenue (if the 
state road tiansport undertakings was about Rs. 1000 
crores in 1978-79. The amount of pilferage of reve¬ 
nue calculated on this figure, would range from Rs. 80 
crores to Rs. 1.50 crores which is quite a substantial 
amount. The nilfcragc done by the conductors falls 
under the following categories 

fa) Wayside booking and non-issue of tickets 
but collection of fare from the passengers; 

(b) Re-issue of used tickets in case of denomina¬ 
tion ticket system; 
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(c) Maaipuiatiun of eatries in case of tickets in 
which particulars arc to be inserted; 

(d) Manipulation in opening and closing num¬ 
bers of itckels and misappropriation oi 
amount; and 

{e) Use of torged tickets/tickets alleged to have 
been lust. 

There is need to make systematic study in case of 
each undertaking to know exacily ilie exieiu, causes, 
methods of pilferage of revenue and devise measures 
to check this evil. 

(vi) Curtailment of Inps . Ihe percentage ul eui- 
lailment of bus trips has shown inceasing trend m case 
of most of the state road transport undertakings. When 
a trip is curtailed, it is a direct loss to the undei taking 
The increase in the number of tiips curtailed luJicvues 
inadequacy of workshop facilities, shortage of lecinii- 
cal stalf, shortage of lyres, tubes ami spare paits, ao- 
scnfecism of the crew and poor management. 

(vii) Illegal operations by the private operalois; 
Unauthorised operation of private vehicles is picva- 
lenl specially in States where Cent per cent naiioiiali- 
sation has not taken place. Vehicles mcaiil to liuns¬ 
port goods carry passengers ui.authoriscdly and pii- 
vale registered vehicles arc used like laxics or as con¬ 
tract carriages. Sometimes, contract carriage vetiieks 
have been illegally operated as stage canuigos by ta¬ 
king passengers cu'-routc, thereby ininngin.g I lie con¬ 
ditions of the contract carriage permits. Ihe uiidei- 
takings arc losing heavily on this account and there is 
need to lake effective steps to check this evil. 

Suggestions 


where the demand is more or less ihiu the service 
being offered. Scheduling of trips shoiitJ be ad|ustcd 
to the traffic load at different linics. ihe travel tuii- 
mgt and lialts on the route shou.d be planned in such 
a way that it piovides maximum coniort and conve¬ 
nience to the iiavcffing public. I'or checking tlic evil 
of pillcragc of revenue there is need to give attention 
to the selection, induction, training and promotion of 
conductors. It has been observed ilut by rewarding 
good and honest eomluetors. a signiheanl iinproveinent 
cau be made in cheeking pill'cruge of reveiuie. The col¬ 
lection bonus sclicme on the pattern of Pallavan ICL 
may usefully be employ’d in other loa j iransirort under¬ 
takings. The strength of ins|>eciing and chocking stall 
siiculd be increased. .Shii M. K. Jo.-cpl., erslwlnle 
(ieneral Manager, Keiala SRIC bas suggested a t.il¬ 
lative formula lor lixiiig the strength ol inspcc- 
toiial stalf on the basis of N^-K/'l>>. P. Here ‘N 
slarids for the number of inspectors. ‘K’ for scheduled 
kilometres ‘D’ for distance noimally covered by an 
inspector and T' lor the percentage of check re¬ 
quired. An analysis of tripwise earnings of each b^ 
should be made regularly and where there is fall lu 
revenue those areas should be checked thorou^ily, 
Leakage i.s more likely to take place in rural and far- 
flung areas than on tlic main routes and frequent ins- 
peclion ol such roules should be eiisnied. 

Travelling without proper tickets should be made 
an offence punishable with fine or imprisonment or 
both as has already been done in Rajasthan. Action 
should imaribh, be taken lor proseeulion of passen- 
gi.rs found guilty, ihey should not iie lei oil b> nierelv 
charging penalty. Strict disciplinary action should be 
taken against any conductor found indulging in mal¬ 
practice. 


According to the Motor Vehicles Act, Ib-lb and 
Rules flamed thereunder, the matte: of icvision oi 
fares fer the road transport passengers conies \vuii!!i 
the purview of the State Govermnents. Ihe Act should 
be amended so as to exempt the public s.clot load 
transport undertakings from this resliicliou. llicse 
undertakings should themselves peiiodieally review 
the fare structure in relation to rise in cost of operation 
due to various factors. While fixing the larc it should lu 
borne in mind tha/ fares cover cous and a reasonable 
return on capital invested. 

On the basis of revenue contributed by each loute 
the routes should be classified in three culcgoties- a. 

B and C. The routes where tlie avciap: eiiintngs au 
more than total costs (variable cost plus ^ 

classified as ‘A’ class. The routes where the average 
eatnings arc equal to or less than 
more than the variable costs are f 

The routes where average earnings arc less than even 
the variable costs are classified as C class , *hesc rou 
les arc uneconomic and ate directly responsible for 
losses. The operations should be 
on the above fines and J® 

lions on ‘A’ class routes and to B rou 

tes into ‘A’ class routes. J^e operations on C class 
routes should be minimised and every effort should be 
made to convert them into 'B cla>s routes. 

Bus scheduling is an art of drawing out maximum 
carSns K proper vehicle utilisation. To optim sc 

earnings tlic routes should be ^j^ied'out 

Origin and destination .surveys b® carried o 

regularly for assessing travel desires of ‘^ 

A potential of the route so as ‘^^^^l^^/^nanuary 1981 


Quick action sliould be taken to get private vehicles 
opeiating in nationalised routes contiscated. It should 
be the duty of iusfiection and checking staff to d^ect 
such cases of unauthorised opernions. Every effort 
should be made by the management to improve fleet 
utilisation ratio and daily vehicle utilisation rate. Buses 
with larger seating capacity should be employed for 
opcralions by (lie stale toad transport undertakings. 

The percentage of non operating revenue in road 
transport undertakings is very small, to below 5 per 
cent. There is need for concerted efforts to increase 
revenue from advertisements, scrap sales, rents etc. The 
following meusuics are suggested lor increasing the 
non operating levcnue of the state road (lansport under¬ 
takings : 

(a) The facility of providitig adveni.scmcnt on 

buses, bus stands etc. should be fully ex¬ 
plored. 

(b) Effoit should be made to char.ge adequately 

from the parties who establish canteens, 
bookstalls and shops at bus stands. 

(c) Whenever there are surplus cash balances, the 
same may be invested profitably for what¬ 
ever period these may not be needed. 

(d) Scrap and obsolete materials should be dis¬ 

posed of at regular intervals. 

It is hoped that the undertakings can improve their 
earnings subslantlallv by adopting the above mentioned 
measures, increased earnings will help them in co¬ 
vering increased cost of operation and enough surplus 
will be available to improve their financial viability. 
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WAPCOS 


INTERNATIONAL CONSULTANTS IN 
WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
OFFER COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE IN 


00 (h0‘^ 


Planning and Development of Irrigation, Hydro and Thermal Power, Flood Control, Integrated 
Agricultural Development, Water Supply, Ground Water Surveys and Development etc. Com¬ 
prehensive interdisciplinary coverage of all aspects of Development, ranging from Feasibility Studies 
to Supervision of Construction, Operation and Maintenance. 


Overseas Activities in 


Afghanistan 

Bhutan 

Burma 

Cambodia 


Fiji Islands 
Indonesia 
Iraq 
Laos 


Malaysia 

Mauritius 

Nepal 

Nigeria 


Philippines 
Singapore 
Sri Lanka 
Tanzania 


Water & Power Consultancy Services (India) Limited 

“KAILASH” 26, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110001. 

Cable : WAPCOS, New Delhi 

Tele : 4.1131-4 Telex : ND-3960 


GRAMS : Cables : APSCONCO 
Telex : 015-397. 


Phone ; 30179. 


ANDHRA PRADESH STATE CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

(A State Government Undertaking) 

6-3-1119, Begumpet, Hyderabad-500 016—^Andhra Pradesh 


SPECIALISTS IN CONSTRUCTION 
WORKS ON HAND 

Srisailam Dam Masonry and Concrete, Lower Manair Dam, Srirama Sagar 
Canal Concreting, Sriramasagar Canal Deep Cuts, Nagarjunasagar Left Canal 
Works at Khammam Wyra, Venkatayapalam Deep Cut, Nagarjunasagar Right 
Canal Works, Godavari Barrage Works, Foundation Treatment, Drilling & 
Grouting Diaphragm Cut off walls, Singareni Colleries Civil Works, Coopera¬ 
tive Sugar Factory at Palair and Nandyal, Secretariat Six Storeyed Buildings, 
Special Buildings in Hindustan Aeronautics Limited, Hyderabad, Vizag Steel 
Plant site Levelling Works and Main Approach Road, Formation of Earth 
Dam in Yeleswaram Reservoir Project, Yeleswaram, Formation of Earth Dam 
for Balancing Reservoir for National Thermal Power Plant, Ramagundam 
and State Assembly Buildings Works etc. 
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The State Farms 




Smt. Aiwa R. Malhofra* 


CENTRAL STATE FARMS were established 
starting from 1956. The lirst one at Suratgarh, on 
30,000 acres was started from 5th August, 1956. 
The farm was assisted by Russian gift of agricultural 
machinery. The Farm was intended to demonstrate 
the advantages of mechanised farming and was to serve 
as a model. It was also expected to demonstrate that 
agriculture on scientific lines could enable substantial 
production on marginal lands like deserts, shrub 
forest etc. It was felt that these Central State Farms 
could assist in the building up of buffer stock of 
foodgrains. 

Encouraged by tlie success achieved at the Central 
State Farm (CSF) Suratgarh, the Government of 
India decided to set up more Farms as a part of the 
Grow More Food Campaign in the country and an 
agreement was also reached with the Government of 
USSR, whereunder the latter agreed to gift the 
machinery and equipment for five additional farms, 
to be set up in Orissa, Haryana, Punjab, Karnataka, 
and Kerala. 

With the introduction of high yielding varieties ol 
cereals and fibre crops, hybrids of millets, maize etc., 
it was felt that these farms could play an extremely 
important role in' the production of seeds of food- 
grains, fibre crops etc. In the year 1969, the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided tliat instead of farms bcbig 
managed as departmental undertakings they should be 
run by a commercial undertaking in' the public sector. 
It is, thus, that the State Farms Corporation of India, 
a wholly owned by the Government of India under¬ 
taking, came intp existence in 1969 to manage tlic 
erstwhile Central State Farms and the new farms es¬ 
tablished at Chengam (Tamil Nadu), Kokilabari in 
Assam, Bahraich in U. R The Corporation was also 
entrusted with the management of two more farms in 
Mizoram which was to serve as steps towards deve¬ 
lopment of these areas and it took up a rcclamation- 
cum-farm project at Rae Bareli. 


As of today the total area m possession' at the 
various farms with the Corporation is 36671 hec. of 
which the culturablc area is 2711.5 hec. Currently, 
irrigation is available for JI177 hec. and it has been' 
possible to achieve a cropping intensity of 93 per 
cent. 


With the introduction of hinh ywldtng varieties of 
cereals and other crops the State farms can play an 
extremely important role in the production of these 
crops. They also serve as models demonstrating the 
advantages of mechanised farming. 


Ever since its inception the Corporation has sought 
to bring these arid or shrub forest areas into sliape for 
cultivation of seeds. 1 his meant suitable land reclama¬ 
tion, land development, land shaping, laying of irri¬ 
gation clianncis, drainage systems etc. In the proces-s, 
the Corporation has built up an expertise in sound 
farm management practices. One of the other objec¬ 
tives which had been thought of was to take up animal 
husbandry activity like breeding of cattle, poultry 
•md sheep etc. Later it was decided to concentrate 
only on crop husbandry as specialised agencies were 
set up by the Goverment of Imi'a to deal with animal 
husbandry aspects. 

With the Farm machinery and cciuipmcnt available 
with it, in addition to meeting its own requirements for 
cultivation of its farms, the Corpt ral.on has been 
making available this machinery on custom hiring 
basis to farmers, and in the years to come it pro¬ 
posed to strengthen tliis activity. The Corporation 
made a small beginning in the reclamation and land 
development in command area of Chambal Project 
and it is likely that this activity would be strengthened 
and expanded. 


Foodgrains Produtetion—Sole Objective 

The ri@d objective for setting up these large 
Farms was to produce foodgrains, fibre crops, planta¬ 
tion crops etc. after reclamation development and im¬ 
provement of the lands. The initial concept of Car, 
therefore, was one of the introduction of modern farm 
management practices specially mechanised farming 
to utilise vast tracts of uncultivated lands m semi-aric 
or shrub forest areas. The first farm at Suratgarh was 
spread over an area of 12000 hec. and was set up 
with farm machinery gifted by USSR. It was possible 
over a period of time to convert this desert area into 
a green belt producing vitaUy important inputs like 
seeds of various cre^s,_ ^ 

•ChairrawiTstat# Farim Corporation of India. 


An Ambitious Programme 

In the mid-seventies, the Government of India took 
up an ambitious programme for ensuring availability 
of good quality seeds of a variety of crops at reason¬ 
able prices. Seed, as would be appreciated, is arr ex¬ 
tremely important input and it may not be wrong to 
say that a total transformation of agricultural scene 
in the country in the last two decades has been pri¬ 
marily due to the introduction of hybrid and high 
yielding varieties of seeds. The introduction of short 
duration highly fertilizer responsive dwarf varieties 
of cereals like wheat and paddy has completely 
changed the picture of cultivation and agriculture 
nracticcs leading to a more optimum application of 
inputs, raising of a second crop where single crop 
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was grown during the year and simultanecusly achiev¬ 
ing biglicr order of productivity. This is reflected in 
signihcanl increases and production of many of the 
cereals and libre crops .ike cotton. The Agiicuitural 
Uuiveisities and the Agriculture Rese.rrch Institutes 
have made uncca.sing ctforis towards evolution of 
belter improved varieties and thus as wc go along i.ne 
of the primary requirements of modern agriculture 
would be to carry the fruits of research to the millions 
ot farmers by making available seeds of tliese 
improved varieties at icasonable prices. This would 
be a continuous phenomenon. 

Accent on More Prudiiclion of Oilseeds 

Willi the country reaching almo.sl a stage ol sclf- 
.sullicicncy in cereal production much greater cm- 
pliat's is now being laid on mcreasing tJie production 
of pubes and oil-seeds. The universities and research 
iii.slituiions arc on the job and it is likely that iin- 
pio\ed vaiieties of oil-seeds, pulses w'ould also be 
lele iseci in the years to come. This w'oulJ, then call 
loi a systeniatie altcmpt to produce high quality 
^eccls ol lhc.se improved varieties .ind for taking it to 
tile doois ol the farnieis. And sound seed pioduction 
svsiem evolves a chain of aetivitie,; like production of 
bleeder seeds, loiiiidalion seeds nul ultia.alely eerti- 
I'cd seeds for raising commercial crops. The SFCf 
!ius an impoilani role to play in' t.'iis entire system and 
has already been geared up for production of founda- 
ih'ii and certified seeds. This is reflected in the growth 
of production of seeds from 1.34 lakhs qtls. in 1974-75 
to 2 .!() lakits qtls. in 1978-79. This will be fiirllier 
lonsolidalcd and strengthened and the Corporation 
proDoses to produce over 4 lakhs quintals of founda¬ 
tion and certified seeds by the end of Sixth Five Year 
Plan repicscnlig a fairly significant proportion of Ihi?. 
quantities of seeds produced in the country. 

Side by side with production ol foodgrains or oil¬ 
seeds or fibre crops a much greater emphasis is likely 
to be laid in the coming years on production of vege- 
iriblcs and fiuiis. The Govt, of Indu have contcmplal- 
ed a massive increase in the extension of areas under 
aichard> of improved and high yiekling fruit trees 
crops. This would mean idcntificati.in of mother trees 
la addition to evolving improved and hitli yielding 
vaiielies of trees crops. Orcharcs have 'faiily long 
eestatiun pciiod like the annual crops and the pro¬ 
duction and dislributiou of saplings, grafts of higher 
yielding iruit tree crops is not so easily amenable 


to quick returns and therefore the public sector with 
accent on service has to play an important role. The 
Corporation, therefore, intends to concentrate on 
production of seedling material for raising orchards 
and plantation. It has already concentraicd on pioduc- 
fioti of seedlings of hybrid coconut tree crops at its 
.Aralam Farm. This will be expanded to other areas 
during Sixth Plan. 

Diversification 

It has also intended <o diversify cultivation of ottiei 
commercial crops which have export potenital. It 
is being envisaged that the Corporation could with 
‘he resources at its command play an important role 
in the export of agricultural and agro-pruccsscd com¬ 
modities, for exports of such commodities would have 
)o increase substantially as a part ot maximising 
India’s contribution in international trade. 

Energy crisis is something wtiich everyone is con¬ 
fronted with. Ihe massive animal husbandry prog¬ 
ramme, has to be supported by ellicicnt fodder and 
torage production programme. Shortage of good fod¬ 
der is also being fell as its price is escalating. Fuel is 
another area where shortages arc experienced in the 
country. Ihe Central and Stale Governments in 
recognition of this have taken to a very ambiti¬ 
ous programme to meet the fuel and fodder crisis 
which is being experienced, and may get accen- 
tuatrd in' the years to come without a planned cITurt 
towards maximising availability of agro-based fuel 
products. In addition to the retention of forest as it 
exists new afforestation on the marginal lands liavc 
been taken up, and will continue to grow. Improved 
tree crops which can' play an important role in meeting 
the fuel and fodder .shortage like LiuCaena and Sesba- 
iiia have been introduced and the area brought under 
these trees expanded through socio-forestry program¬ 
mes. The Corporation has commenced the production 
rf seeds of these tree crops and will undertake raising 
of saplings for distribution under this socio-forestry 
programme. 

The Corporation’s farms arc, therctf'ro, being con- 
.solirluted to play an integral rols in the country’s 
a.aricultural development progr?mmes. It is being 
planned that there will be continuous review of the 
activities of the Corporation sv; that the .vole It is 
expected to play will be discharged in art efficient way 
grid objectives are achieved with cost effectiveness 


A Model of Modern Farming 


hike any other progressive Punjab laimer, retired 
armymen turned giowcrs m Khukhar Fauji village of 
Ourdaspui aic taking up modern farming. 

Since its adoption by Indian Farmers Fertiliser 
Cooperative Limited (IFFCO). the village’s ferti iscr 
consumptioii has increased manifold. The farmers now 
sow seed.s and appiv fertilisers by drilling method^ 
technique considered far better than the traditional 
broadcasting method. Likewise, there has been a 
significant change in the use of farm implements 


Consequently, the farmers harvested 26 quintals of 
paddy an acre this year, compared to last year’s yield 
of 16 quintals. 

Mr. H. S. Bhalia, Area Manager (IFFCO), says 
that armymen-farmers are more amenable to technical 
advice than other growers. 

While many village cooperatives in the country are 
going into the red, the farmers of Khokbar Fauji have 
turned their cooperative Irom a loss incurring body into 
one earning profit. 


IJ.s 
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Central Heavy Engineering Units 
Capacity Utilisation 

Prof. M. Gangadbara Rao & Dr. B. Ramakrishna Rao* 


THE latest suiTcy on the working of Central 
Government Undertakings presented lo ihe Paiha- 
nienf reveals that the heavy engineering undertakings 
have sustained a net loss of Rs. 46.20 crores in 
1677-7S and Rs. ,'58.94 crores tu 1978-79. In view 
of substantial investment required as well as its cru¬ 
cial importance to the nation, the heavy engineering 
industry in our country is mainly confined to the pub¬ 
lic sector. Among the 11 undertakings, in hcavv 
engineering group, only four are earning profits and 
the rest are accumulating deficits due to perennial 
losses incurred as each year and surpassing even 
their paid-up capital. As a matter of tact, the inci¬ 
dence of poor financial results is disturbing as it 
comes in a year when similar undertakings in piivate 
sector arc earning handsome profits. 


The principal factor responsible for this poor slate 
of affairs seems to be low capacity utilisation in these 
units. As an instance, the number of running units 
where the incidence of capacity utilisation is less than 
75 per cent is reported to be 10 in 1978-79 as against 
only sc\'cn in 1977-78. While in 1977-78, six out 
of 16 manufacturing units had reported less than 50 
per cent utilisation, in 1978-79, eight units out of 17 
reported such poor performance. It is interesting to 
note that undertakings which arc working at low level 
of their capacity have been incurring losses while 
those operating ' at a higher level of their capacity 
have been making profits. Thus, Bharat Heavy Elec¬ 
tricals, Tungabhadra Steel Products, and friveni 
Structurals Ltd., which arc working at a high 
level of capacity are earnings profits while concerns 
like Bharat Heavy Plate and Vessels, Heavy Engineer¬ 
ing Corporation, Jessop & Co., Mining and Allied 
Machinery Corporation etc., have been incurring losses 
on account of their poor capacity utilisation. It is dis¬ 
tressing to note that all the three reporting units of 
Heavy Engineering Corporation, the biggest heavy 
engineering complex next to Bharat Heavv Electricals, 
showed capacity utilisation of under 30 per cent iliir- 
ing the two years 1977-79 (See Table"). 

Factors for low capacity utilisation 

The factors acting as operating constraints for low 
capacity utilisation in these undertakings are both 
exogenous and endoccnous in nature. The former 
includes constraints in the form of load shedding, re- 

•PfOfessor. arid Reader, Dept, of Commerce & Manage¬ 
ment Studies rcspecthely In Andhra University, Waltair. 


curling power rcsirietions imposed by various State 
Electricity Boards, infrastructural bottlenecks such as 
non-availability of railway wagons, raw maienai.s. 
transport laeililies and poor order book position etc., 
while the latter comprise of poor industrial relations, 
poor maintenanee of plant and machinery, techno¬ 
logical dcficiciKies, product mix profile etc. 


The principal jactor responsible for this poor state 
of affairs seemed to he low capacity utilisation in 
heavv eni^inccriiif; itmlertckiiif>s. 


It may be jwinlcd out that the low capaciy utili¬ 
sation in units like Bridge and Roof Co., Elcavy 
Engineering Corporation. Jessop Ac Co. is mainly on 
account of consiraints in the form of chronic power 
shortages, severe loadshedding and restrictions on 
power supply. In Mining and Allied Machinery Cor¬ 
poration, the low capacity ulilisation is due lo poor 
Older book position. Deferment of mining equip¬ 
ment outer from Coal India aS'cctcd adversely the 
Company's operation during 1978-79. In Bharat 
Heavy Plate and Vessels, a major cau.se for under¬ 
utilisation is the uncertain and falling demand for 
capital equipment which is in the manufacturing pro¬ 
file of the company. The Company has to compete 
with fabricators in the private sector whose capital 
investment and overheads arc very low in regard to 
smaller equipment. Technological deficiencies in the 
form of low technology, poor maintenance, break¬ 
down of equipment act as major consiraints in the 
way of effective capacity utilisation in the case of 
Braithwaite and Co. Ltd. and Bum Standard Ltd. Poor 
industrial relations and non-availability of input mate¬ 
rials from customers as free issues have also hamper¬ 
ed the production programmes in Braithwaite and 
Co., and Heavy Engineering Corporation in 1978-79. 

Efficient Operation Needed 

In a capital-scarce economy like India, production 
performance of public enterprises in terms of the 
optimum utilisation of resources in tlie form of men, 
material, and machinery is of paramount importance. 
The success of public sector heavy engineering unit.s 
and the real benefits to the national economy from it 
greatly depend on the efficient operation of the manu¬ 
facturing sector and its ability to use as fully as pos- 
.siblc the capacities created. While it is true that 
profit is not the sole criterion to judge public sector 
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Tahir : Relationship bclffcro capacity utilisation and Profitability performance in Central Heavy EaKinecring Units 

during 1976-79 


Name of the I'nderlaltini' 


Capacity Utilisation 

(%) 


Net Proflt/Loss (Rs. in Lakhs.) 


76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

1. Illi:ii;il Mcaiv Llctlricals, Rhopal . 

106 

89 

911 




2. Bhiirai Heavy Electricals, Jhansi 

— 

85 

102 1 




r. Bharat Heavy Electricals, Hardwar 

71 

115 

94 1 




4. Bharat Heavy Electricals, Hyderabad 

8.t 

94 

78 }- 

2812 

2552 

2515 

s. Bharat Heavy Electricals, Tiruchy . 

108 

107 

101 1 




6. Bharat Heavy filectricals, CFFP, (Ca.sfiiigs) 

— 

... 

36J 




7, Braithwaitc & Co (India). Ltd. 

49 

32 

45 

(-)15 

(-)I94 

(—)298 

X. Bharat Heavy Plates & Vessels Ltd. 

37 

47 

28 

(-)66 

(-)60 

{-)538 

9. Burn Standard Ltd., (W.agons) 

91 

86 

62 

(-)237 

(—)923 

(-)970 

10 . Bridge & Roof Co (Structurals) 

— 

71 

49 

17 


5 

11. Heavy Engineering Corpn. HMBP 

.37 

19 

281 




12. Heavy Engineering Corpn. FFP 

10 

17 

25 y 

326 

(—)3026 

(-)274 

I.L ytcavy Engineering Corpn. HMTP 

24 

6 

9J 




14 Mining & Allied Machinery Corpn. 

49 

21 

24 

35 

(—)2491 

(—)1006 

I.S. Jessop & Co 

93 

94 

70 

65 

(-)502 

(■-)90 

16. Triveni StrucUirals 

73 

82 

93 

7 

3 

17 

17. Tungabhadra Steel Products . 

83 

1.34 

126 

11 

19 

n 


performance, but in view of substantial investment 
beinp made in these units each year as well as 
their paramou.it importance to the nation, the opU- 
niutn ulilisatioii of productive resources in these units 
is a matter of great importance to the national eco¬ 
nomy. The under-utilisation of production capa¬ 
city will not only block up scarce and vital 
resources but also create contagious repercus¬ 
sions on linked industries and result in heavy avoid- 
abU- imporls. Further- in view of the necessity for 
these units to piovc that they are run on sound lines 
and contribute not only to the economic development 
but also to the national exchequer by way of reason¬ 


able returns, they have to review many of their exist¬ 
ing policies including those relating to capacity utili¬ 
sation. There is at present an imperative and cry¬ 
ing necessity to optimise the industrial productivity 
in the face of severe and chronic shortages persisting 
all over the country. As public undertakings are run 
with public money, they should bring to the exche¬ 
quer a reasonable return on their investment. A 
time-bound plan for optimising capacity utilisation, 
maximizing production and reducing production costs 
is a must for improving the overall cHiciency of these 
units. □ 


H.M.T’s Gift to Small-Scale Sector 

T. K. N. Nait* 


HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS has given 
anothc.'" product knowhow to Qctcos—a medium scale 
machine tool unit in the cooperative sector in Kerala. 
Qctcos (Ouilon Engineers and Technicians Coopera¬ 
tive Seciety) formed in 1972 had its first collaboration 
agreement with H.M.T. in 1973 for the production of 
“IT 20" lathe and the factory was inaugurated in 
March. 1975. The ".ccond agrce;;.ent recently signed 
was for the transfer of technology of Qctcos to pro¬ 
duce “H 20" a low-priccd precision centre lathe. 
Accordinc to Shri B. Ramachandra, Chairman and 
Managing Director of H.M.T,, thi.s tic-up between 
HMT and Oetcos is the only one T its kind in India. 
A noteworthy feature of the agreement is that it was 
for the first time that HMT had given the right to manu- 
faciure one of its products to another Indian manufac¬ 
turer. It was also for the first time that a cooperative 
society of engineers and technicians had successfully 


• Senior Ciriespoiiileiu. Yojana, Trivandrum. 


taken up the production of such precision-oriented 
products like machine tools in our country. According 
to the agreement, HMT will not charge any technical 
collaboraficn fee, as Oetcos is in the coperative sector. 
They will charge only a nominal royalty. HMT will 
also undertake the marketing of Qctcos products. 

This knowhow transfer has been described as HMTs 
latest gift to the small-scale sector, with a view to 
making available its reputed expertise to accelerate 
the country’s Rural Industrial Development Program¬ 
me, 

Production at Qctcos with about 200 employees 
has substantiaily increased to 170 machines a year in 
the last five years from 56 machines in the first year. 
Production so far is around Rs. 3 crores, Qetcos has 
successfully exported machines to Denmark. Federal 
German Republic, Dubai, Sri Lanka, Zambia. Kenya, 
Indonesia, Philippines Mauritius and Tanzania. Total 
value of exports so far is around Rs. 45 lakhs. □ 
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Round-up 


Engineers India 


ENGINEERS INDIA (El) was established in 1965 
aii a joint venture between the Government ot India 
and Bechtel Corporation of the USA : “To establish, 
provide, maintain and perform eugiucering and 
related technical consultancy services for petroleum 
refineries, development of oil fields, oil and gas 
pipelines, petro-chcmical facilities, chemical inier- 
mediates and all other types of industrial projects”. 

Initially the El was managed by Bechtel Corporatien. 
Many of its key personnel were trained in San 
Fransisco. In mid-1967, Bechtel’s interests were 
taken over, by mutual agreement, by the Government 
of India. Fully Government owned thereafter, the 
Company has continued to organise itself and operate 
commercially along the lines of a typical international 
consultancy and engineering company. 

Today Engineers India has grown into, one of the 
largest consulting and engineering design organisa¬ 
tions in South Asia and it provides expertise in a 
number of diverse areas such as : Pipelines, Petro¬ 
leum Refineries, Petrochemicals’Chemicals. Fcrtili- 



A view of Naphtha C, cker m IPCL Complex 
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A view ol the Baroda Refinerv crude unit. 

zers. Non-ferrous Metallurgy, Offshore Structures. 
Ports and Harbours, Cement, Paper, Power and 
Refractories. 

El offers the entire range of services required for 
a project from concept to commissioning. 

Over the years. Engineers India has grown from 
strength to strength. If has durinc; this period imple¬ 
mented a number of projects worth over Rs. 2000 
crorcs in its field of specialisation. Some of the major 
projects commissioned recently in*India are a Rs. 450 
crores petrochemical complex, a 3 million TPA petro¬ 
leum refinery, two fertilizer plants of 900 TPD 
ammohia/1550 TPD nrea capacities each, a number 
of offshore platforms and a 65 km. long slurry 
pipeline. 

El’s total technical manhour availability per year 
is about 4 million, while its total strength is about 
2900 people. On this basis ET has. at present, the 
capability to undertake annually design/engineering 
and manacement of projects worth about Rs. 400 
crorcs in installed cost, in Indian cordilions. 

Following figures give an idea of El’s achieve¬ 
ments during the last ten years : 

1970 1980 

Paid-up Capital Rs. 25 lakhs Rs, 25 lakhs 

No. of employees 554 2900 

Fixed Assets (NeO Rs. 9.58 lakhs Rs. 377.5 lakhs 

Current AssetsfNeO Rs. 38.35 lakhs Rs. 593.5 lakhs 

Income from services Rs. 159 lakhs Rs. 1815 lakhs 

Net Profit Rs. 22.25 lakhs R.s. 203.5 lakhs 

Hggjfves Rs. 22.9 iakhs Rs. 979.4 lakhs 

In the implementation of various projects of 
national importance the El has significantly increased 
the indigenous contents of various technical services 
whidi were previously obtained from abroad. The 
emtribution of‘El is much more tharr the apparent 
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A view of ES-1040 Computer xvstem. 


monetary benefits to the national economy. It has various projects has enabled its engineers to master 
acted as^an instrument for the transfer of technology and assimilate difficult technologies, thus avoiding 
for some of the most important and sophisticated repetitive import of technology and also raising the 
segments of industry. The participation of El in level of technological competence in the country. The El 


Offshore drilling platform in Bombay High. 
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has helped the country achieve self-sulBciency not 
only in consultancy, but also in sophisticated capital 
equipment manufacture especially for the process 
industry. Over the years of its working, El has been 
able to reduce the imfwrt content of equipment for 
sophisticated projects from more than 80-90 per 
cent to less than 20 per cent at present. 

Engineers India have been operating in overseas 
market as well. In last ten years, ii has provided 
services for projects in Abu Dhabi, Algeria, Iran 
Iraq, Kuwait, Somali Republic and Sri Lanka. It has 
won contracts worth over Rs. 10 crorcs in 
services from SONATRACH of Algeria alone. It is 
currently providing engineering services for a pipe¬ 


line and depot project in Abu Dhabi. It has already 
provided engineering and other consultancy services 
for Petroleum Refineries in Iran and Somali Republic, 
I'ertilizers Projects in Sri Lanka and Pipelines and 
Petrochemicals Comple.'i in Iraq. It has been provid¬ 
ing technical assistance to State Organisation for 
industrial Design and Construction and State Organi¬ 
sation for CHI Projects of Iraq for their projects. 
It has been recently retained by Kuwait National 
Petroleum Company for providing them with 
engineering consultancy services for a petroleum 
refinery. Engineers India’s earnings in foreign exchange 
on account of consultancy services, which were 
ks. l.n lakh In 1970-71 have touched Rs, 185.32 
lakh in 1979-80. □ 


ALL SOPHISTICATED VARIETIES OF OPTICAL AND OPHTHALMIC GLASSLS 

Now available under one roof 

*High lead glass shields for Atomic Energy Establi.shmcnts 

‘Glass Discs for Solar and Telescope reflectors 

‘Tank Periscope Prism Blanks for Defence 

‘Blanks for Camera Lenses 

‘Blanks for Microscopes, Optical Instruments 

‘Prisms & Mirrors for Laboratories 

•Condenser Lens and Blanks 

•Ophthalmic Crown Blanks for Spectacle Lenses 

‘Tinted Lenses and Sunglasses 

for 

DOMESTIC AND EXPORT REOOIREMENT 
Please contact :— 

Sales Manager, Corporate Sales Office 

M/S Bharat Ophthalmic Glass Limited 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

Lenin Sarani, Durgapur 713 210, West Bengal 

TELEX ; 020 216 
GRAM : OPTGLASS 

Regional Sales Offices:— 

IB, Park Street 13, Meeran Sahib Street 

Calcutta 700 016 Mount Road 

Madras 600 002 

PHONE : 24 3052 PHONE : 84 2213 


•Flint Buttons 


PHONE : 5535/6120 
5226/5638 

K. Parikh’s House 
(2nd floor) 

47, P. D’Mello Road 

Bombay-400 009 
PHONE ; 34 4536 
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Mcu Unung of Turbo generator Rotor at BflEL Uardwar. 


Rowid uj> 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 



Minimun: oil Circuit Itteaker at BHEL, Bhopal 


BIIARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LTD. ranks 
today among the top ten companies of the world 
which manufacture heavy electrical equipment. It 
offers products and services to the vital sectors of 
economy such as energj', industry, tran-sportaiion 
etc. 

The first Heavy Electrical Equipment Plant was 
set up in the country at Bhopal in collaboration with 
Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. of U.K. It went 
into production in July 1960. Later three more fac¬ 
tories (one at Hardwar with Soviet collaboration’ and 
one each at Hyderabad and Tiruchi with Czechoslovak 
collaboration) were set up. 

BHEL has grown to a position whereby it did a 
business of over Rs. 700 crore in 1979-80 and has 
set a target of Rs. 775 crore for the current financial 
year. The moving force' behind this immense growth 
is its vast reservoir of human skills, over 66.000 
employees. 
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Today BHEL has 19 divisions, out of which mac arc 
manufacturing divisions. The new Seamless Steel Tube 
project at Tiruchi and Central Foundry Forge pla.n 
at Hardwar are vertical integration projects loi 
supplying the components which were hitherto being 
imported. Radio and Electrical Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany (REMCO) and Mysore Porcelain Limited at 
Bangalore are examples of acquisition for resuscitat¬ 
ing the sick industries and providing expansion in ttie 
business of electronics and electro porcelains. A 
modern and well-laid out tran.sfornicr factory, a secoiul 
generation plant, has been established at Jhansi. 


BHEL has for its employees five lowinhins of 
more than 23,000 houses with, a pepuhttiou of 
over two lakh. 


Since its inception, equipment with an annual gene¬ 
rating capacity of over 19,000 MW ha.s been manu¬ 
factured, out of which over 11,000 MW has been 
added to the country’s installed generating capacity. 
During the current year alone it Is envisaged that 
around 2170 MW of BHEL equipment will be com¬ 
missioned which accounts for 86 per cent of the pro¬ 
posed addition to country's generating capacity durum 
the year. 

Since BHEL’s inception, equipment valuing over 
Rs. 3700 crore has been supplied to the various 
customers. BHEL has so far exported its equipment 
and services to over 30 countries including South- 
East Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

BHEL has established a fully-equipped Corporate 
Research and Development Division which is con- 
tinously engaged in modernising design and engineer¬ 
ing. 

Since its inceptioli, BHEL lias contributed more than 
Rs. 1000 crorc to the exchequer by way of taxp, 
duties and dividend. BHEL has helped to organise 
the development of ancillaries around its manufacturing 
divisions as a result of which more than 130 ancil¬ 
laries have come up. 



Tandem mechatiical run test on a Three-casing syn 
Gas Compressor manufactured by BHELt Hyderabad. 



India's first on-shore diesel elec^ ie oil Rig, Type 
E-2000, manufactured, assembled and tested by 
BHEL stand'! 43.3 metres ( 142 ft) high from base 
to top and can drill up to a depth of 6000 metres 
(20,000 ft). 


BHEL employees enjoy lowmship, medical and 
other welfare benefits that compare favourably with 
otner companies in the country. Today BHEL has 
5 townships of more than 23000 houses with a popula¬ 
tion of over two lakh. The number of hospitals and 
dispensaries arc 26 with approximately 800 beds. 
There are 74 schools imparting education to over 
50,000 students. 


The ambitious power development programme of 
the country offers immense opportunities for the 
growth i*f BHEL. With the various investment schemes 
amounting to approxiately Rs. 300 crorc, BHEL’s 
business level is expected to reach about Rs. 1,200 
crore by 1983-84. □ 
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An aeroplane under overhauling at HAL 


Round-up 


Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 


THE aircraft industry made a modest beginning in 
India in 1940, with the establishment of Hindustan 
Aircraft (pvt.) Ltd., thanks to the vision of Late Shri 
Walchand Hirachand and to the State of Mysore. 


During the Second World War, HAL became an 
overhaul and repair base for South East Asia com¬ 
mand. After Independence, the Government of India 
acquired all the shares of the Company, In 1964, the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. was formed by merger 
of Hindustan Aircraft Limited with Aeronautics India 
Ltd. (set up for manufacture of MiCrs) and the Air¬ 
craft Manufacturing Depot at Kanpur (set up for 
manufacture of HS-748 transport aircraft). 


Over the past four decades, HAL has grown in size 
and range of activities whidi range from licensed pro¬ 
duction to design, development, mamrfacture and over¬ 
haul of aircraft, helicopter, power idants, avionics, 
instruments and accessories systems. HAL has 10 
factories spread in five States in the country — viz., 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh. It has over 40,000 empdoyees and 
the annual production is worth about Rs. 180 crore. 

Over 2300 aircraft and helicopters y^ued at 
approximately Rs. 1050 crore, including HT-2, 
Pushpak, Krishak, Basant, Marat, Marat 'Etainer, 
Kiran, Ajeet, MiGs, HS-748 aircraft and Cheetah | 
Chetak helicopters have been produced. In addition, 
over 1500 jet engines, as well os a wide range of 
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avionics, instruments and accessories have been 
produced in HAL factories. The latest addition to 
the range of products of HAL is the Jaguar Inter¬ 
national Aircraft in respect of which pre-production 
activities are in full swing. 

Besides manufacture of aircraft, helicopter, engines, 
avionics, instruments and accessories, HAL has set up 
facilities for manufacture of jigs, tools and fixtures 
well as high quality castings and forgings in support 
of these programmes. 

The advanced technology and skills available in 
HAL have contributed significantly to the country's 
prestigious space programme. Components, sub- 
assemblies, inter-stage and shell assemblies for the 
Satellites and space launch vehicles have been fabri¬ 
cated and produced by HAL. 

The growth of HAL has also spurred the develop¬ 
ment of metallurgical industries such as INDAL, 
BALCO, MUSCO, FISCO and MIDHANI. Besides, 
a number of sub-contractors and ancillarics are 
engaged in work for HAL and through their associa¬ 
tion with HAL, their level of technology in these 
has been upgraded. 

The design offices of the Company arc located at 
Bangalore, Hyderabad and Lucknow. The design 
office at Bangalore deals with design of aircraft, heli¬ 
copter and small jet engines. Hr-2, Pushpak. 
Krishak, Basant, Marut, Marut Trainer, Kuan and 
Ajeet are the notable major products developed 
successfully and put into production. Currently design 
and development work is in advanced stages on 
Ajeet Trainer, Kirun MK. H and HP r-32. Preliminary 
work on projects of Ligh Combat Aircraft, Armed 
Light Helicopter, etc., have also been taken up t« 
meet the requirements of the 80’s. 



AJEET\—one of the aircrafts in the range of 2300 
crafts hiiilt hy the HAL 


The Design Bureau of Hyderabad has successfully 
completed the design and development of airborne 
equipment such as IFF (Identification Friend or Foe), 
^■HF and V!UHF communication sets and Radio 
Compass as well as ground-based Air Route 
surveillance Radar Precision Approach Radars. 
Further, projects on advanced airborne equipment 
such as Fire Control Radar, Radio Altimeter, High 
Frequency single .sideband Comunication equipment 
etc., are in progress. The Bureau is well equipped 
with modern facilities for design and development of 
stalc-of-the-art electronic equipment including multi¬ 
layered printed circuit boards, thin and thick films, 
hybrid micro-electronics, etc. 

HAL hasten factories in five states in th; country 
and employs over 40,000 people. Its annual production 
is worth about Rs. 180 crore. 

At 1-ucknow the design activities relate to develop¬ 
ment of wide range of accessories and instruments 
fitted to aircraft and fighting vehicles. A Gyro Land 
Navigation System for use in fighting vehicles (Tanks) 
has been successfully developed. Further, projects are 
being taken up to meet the ever growing needs of the 
modern aircraft. 

The efforts of the several Design Bureaux will lead 
to progressive self-reliance atid foreign exchange 
savings. □ 


The latest addition to the range of products of HAL Jaguar International Aircraft in respect of which 

pre-production activities are in full swing. 
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Round-Up 


Central Electronics 


IIH: LKliny ol' C'ciilral □eclroiiics Limited (CEL) 
is I'lcated at the Industrial Estate in Sahibabad (UP). 
It was established in .lune 1974 (A Ciovernment of 
liu’'I Enierpiis.'). It manufactures the following 
products : PiofcsMonal I'crritcs for Television, Coin- 
iniinicaliuti and Power Electronic Appllcatimis viz. 
Potcorcs, RM (-'ores, E and I Cores. lJU -and U1 
(’ores, memory (’ores for Computers, Ceramic Capa- 
cit<irs foj Radio ami Television. Fluorescent tube 
Staiters. pic/.oelements for ultrasonic transducers and 
gaslightcr cartiges. Higli purity alumina ceramics for 



LllD Assemhh- (Bonding) of CEL 


power lectilier housing, subsluile for ccinict poten- 
lionictcrs and feedthrus for vacuum coating units, 
combustion boats, ciucibles etc. Solar Photo-Voltaic 
cells. Solar Panels foi power displays light emitting 
diodes and displays lor Panel indicatois, digital instru¬ 
ments, calculators and clocks etc.. Nitrogen Laser for 
Uy radiation. Hologiaphic gratings for instruments, 
High Intcnsiis Monochromators, Pho:on Counteis. 
Automatic ^I clc Projectors, Synchronised Projection 
Systems tor Audio Visual .Aids tiC. 

Ihc CEL is India’s seventh public sector unit manu¬ 
facturing .vophisiicated elcetrunie components, and sys¬ 
tems u.sing purely indigenous knowhow and technology 
Set up under the aegis of the Department of Scitfnee 
•and Technology’, it is the second public sector venture 
with a motto to produce items based on purely indi¬ 
genous knowhow. It has been developing, expanding 
and diversifying ever since it started functioning in the 
iiowlv constructed buildings in Sahibabad in April, 



A Solar Panel at CEL 


1977, taking knowhow developed in the CSIR Labo¬ 
ratories, BARC, llT’s and other R and D organisa¬ 
tions in the country- 

Central Electronics is also co-ordinating various 
developmental projects, sponsored by the Department 
of Science and Technology and the Department of 
Electronics. To mention a few Scanning Electron 
Microscope, Magnetrons, Halogen Lamps, Micro-wave 
ovens etc. Under the DSTs sponsorship it is initiat¬ 
ing and 'oordinating mas.sivc programmes on Solar 
Cells. Solar Panel sand Systems connected with solar 
energy conversion to meet dome.stic agricultural needs 
in rural areas in the country. 

According to the revised project estimates approved 
by the Government of India in August 1977, the 
ultimate capital investment in the C’EL by 19R4-85 
would be Rs. 70 million with a production target of 
Rs. 101.8 million, and a manpower of 2120. 



Precision Sintering erf Professional Ferites 
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A view of the factory at Ootacamimd 


Round-up 


Hindustan Photo Films 


THE Hindustan Photo Films (HPF) took birth at 
Ootacamund as a wholly owned Government Com- 

5 in the Public Sector in November I960. It was 
lished with V'rench and later, American collabo¬ 
ration. The Project cost was in the order of Rs. 1,167 
lakhs. 

Emubion dcplt. of the HPF 



The Company had been incurring losses in the 
initial eight years - a .situation not uncommon in 
similar complex technology industries elsewhere too. 
It has been earning profit from 1975-76 onwards, in 
1979-80 its profit was Rs. 267 lakhs. The value of 
its production has increased from Rs. 698 lakhs in 
1973-74 to Rs. 4850 lakhs in 1979-80. 

HPF is one of the six companies in the world 
manufacturing Photo, Cine and X-Ray films from the 
raw material to the finished product, the others being 
Agfaj Kodak. Orwo, Fuji and Ferrania. The country’s 
entire requirements of Black and White Cine Positive 
Film of Cine Sound Negative arc met by the HPF. 
The total requirements of Bromide Paper arc met 
from indigenous sources, the HPF having major mar¬ 
ket share. Foreign exchange saved so far by the 
Company is about Rs. 30 crorcs. 

The Company has its chemical process plant at 
Ambattur (Ma*as) wherein, it has also recently 
set-up a Conversion Branch for two new products 
i.e. Industrial X-Ray, and Graphic Arts with techni¬ 
cal assistance agreement with M/s. Dupont of the 
USA. 

The Company takes care of its en:y>loyecs number¬ 
ing 2800 as its most precious assets. Its atlitude to¬ 
wards these assets is progressive consistent with the 
ethos of the Public Sector. 


18 DPD/80—IS 
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A Project fat seding-up separate Research and 
Dcvelupnunf Centre it a cost of Rs. 250 lakhs is con¬ 
templated williin the next two years. Ine HPh has 
plans for creating additional coating capacity to the 
extent of 4-5 million sq. meters to meet the increase 
in demand for the existing products and also for the 
manufacture ot amateur roll films at a project cost of 
Rs. 200 lakhs with a lead time of two years for 
completion. 

Another venture being planned is tti .set-up new 
Coating b'aeility for Industrial X-Ray and Graphic 
Arts, which aic otherwise only converted from semi¬ 
finished imported materials as is now donC' 

The Company has drawn plans for increasing the 
nranufacliirc of cine colour positive in the VI Plan. 



Raw Base Process in Film Base 


Boumlnp 

United Commercial Bank 


IN 1943 United Commercial Bank was originally 
incorporated as the United Commercial Bank Limited 
with its headquarters at Calcutta. Shri S. D. Birla was 
its first Chairman and Shri B. T. Thakur first General 
Managei. Within 8 years, the Bank ranked among the 
first big live commercial banks in India. 

The Bank wa.s natiotialiscd in 1969. During the next 
decade the number of its branches increased from 323 

A Ptmjabi IVeavcr who receiver] financial help from 
UCO Bank 



to 1066 (among them 439 rural); deposits have risen 
from Rs. 240.58 crorcs to Rs. 1236.22 crores and ad¬ 
vances from Rs. 144 crores to Rs. 790.62 crorcs 
(advances to priority sector being Rs. 1790.05 crores). 
The net annual profit increased from Rs. 83.40 lakhs 
to Rs. 2.12 crorcs. 

At the end of 1979 the Bank had 1128 branches 
with the employee strength of 20.828. 

The Bank now has 24 lead districts in the Seven 
States of West Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Rajas¬ 
than, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab. At the end of 
1979, there were 390 branches of the Bank in these 
lead clistricts. Four Regional Rural Banks, with 167 
branches, in Rajasthan, West Bengal, Orissa and 
Bihar have been sponsored by the Bank. In 1980 was 
.sponsored another Regional Rural Bank in Balasore of 
Orissa. One more wilf be in Burdwan of West Bengal. 

During 1979, the total outstanding in the Priority 
Sectors stood at Rs. 235 crorc, forming 30 per cent 
of the total credit of the Bank. In the agricultural 
sector, the outstanding rose to Rs. 94 crores. The 
Bank's advances to small and marginal farmers with 
holdings up to 5 acre were Rs. 29 crorcs. 

The Bank adopted, 3,548 villagers in most of the 
States by 1979. The villagers have been adopted in 
clusters and all development needs of the villagers were 
sought to be met. The Bank provided them credit assist¬ 
ance with outstanding at Rs. 21 crores. 

The Differential Rate of Interest Scheme was im¬ 
plemented by 818 branches of the Bank. Total ad¬ 
vances under the scheme were Rs. 4.5 crores covering 
61,519 accounts. 

Credit Plans were launched by the Bank in 1978. 
These plans had been drawn up on a survey of selected 
blocks in each lead district. 
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HUDCO’s EWS housing at Ra'ikot. Rs. 700 per unit and below. 


HUDCO 


The Housing & Urban Development Corporation 
Ltd., (HUDCO) was established in the year J970 
by the Govenunent of India as an apex 
organisation to tifunice and undertake housing in the 
country with primary emphasis on the promotion ol 
housing for low income groups and weaker sections, 
who constitute the majority of the country s popula¬ 
tion. 

In pursuance of its objective.':, the HUDCO pro¬ 
vides financial assistance for various _ types of 
schemes, such as urban housing, rural housing, houses 
for employees, cooperative housing, urban develop¬ 
ment, and manufacturing of building materials and 
also provides comprehensive consultancy services. 

After having achieved the target of 
crore for loan sanctions during the year 1979-81), 
the HUDCO had set a target of Rs. 160 crore for 
loan sanctions in the year 1980-81. During the seven 
months of the current year it has sanctioned 203 pro¬ 
jects with a project cost of Rs J54.56 crores with 
HUDCO’s loan commitment of Rs. 98.73 crore. u 
has also set for itself a loan release target of Rs. 8 J 
crore for 1980-81 as against Rs. 77 crore released 
last year. The HUDCO has adopted the strategy that 
55 per cent of the funds committed for housiw, 
should benefit the lowest income categones with 


monthly household income not *".xcceding Rs. 600. 
Of the total 1,00,105 dwellings which cunie up with 
the sanction made during April—October. 85 per 
cent are meant for these lowxjst income categories. 

The Corporation also started financing rural hous¬ 
ing schemes from the year 1977-78. It has so far 
sanctioned loans to the tune of Rs. 3,437.15 lakh 
for buildmg 2,55,920 dwellings. 

From inception till 31st October, 1980 the loan 
sanctions of the Corporation have reached Rs. 647-40 
crore for building 7,18,242 dwellings and develop¬ 
ing 62,489 plots- 

The HUDCO has, constituted a Sub-committee of 
its Directors to conduct high level talks with the 
Chief Ministcrs|Housing Ministers and other hijdi 
ranking officers of the States which have not been 
taking adequate assistance from it to induce them 
to undertake more schemes with the HUDCO’s 
assistance. 

It has also undertaken direct implementation of a 
low cost housing project for the Delhi Development 
Authority in Delhi, involving the construction of 
1180 houses for economically weaker sections and 
875 quarters for Government employees. 

The HUDCO has decided to build up a revolving 
fund of Rs. 200 crore for the achievement of its 
objectives. .As on October 31, 1980 it has mobilised 
resources to the extent of Rs. 242.98 crore. □ 
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Round-up 


Mazagon Dock 
Limited 


TUG history of Mazagon Dock Ltd., Bombay, 
goes back lo over 200 years and makes a fascinating 
stud\ in the history of snip building in India. In 1774, 
the first dry dock was built. According to available 
records. Lord Nelson, hero of Trafalgar, visited 
Mazagon Dock on board H.M.S. SEAHORSE in 
177S-7(i. in fact, some of the teak ships built in 
Mazagon Dock took part in the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Mazagon Dock was jointly owned by Penin.sular a 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company and British 
India Steam Navigation Company of the United King¬ 
dom iipto l')')U when it wa.s aci|iiired by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as a Public Sector Enterprise under the 
administraii\e control of the Ministry of Defence, 
Deparinient of Defence Production. 

At the time of the takeover, Mazagon Dock was 
primauK a ship repair yard. .Subsequently, it was 
modernised and expanded for building warships as 
well as mereliani ships and foi increasing ship lepair 
work. 

Mazagon Dock is capable ' building sirphistiealed 
waisliips such as submarines, destroyers, fiigates and 
corvettes It has already built and delivered LTigates to 
the Indian Navy, 'Ihe fifth and sixth Frigates are being 
fitted out. Mazagon Dock has now embarked upon a 
more challenging venture, namely construction of Tri- 
gates of entirely Indian design. 



The fijth Leaiulef ( hiss I rigiite INS Taritgiri built by 
Mazagon Dock. 



The first Indian designed jiigate Godavari built by 
Mazagon Dock, 


As regards Merchant ships. M;i 'aeon Dock can now 
build vessels up to about 27,000 DVv f , Mazagon Dock 
can build cargir vessels, passctrgcr-ciim-cirgo vessels, 
passenger vessels, dredgeis, tankers, wat'.'r tankers, tugs, 
fishing trawlers, barges, etc. It has built a luxury 
passengcr-cum-cargo vessel for the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India, two Cargo Vessels for Singapore, six 
cargo vessels for United Kingdom, dredgers for vari¬ 
ous Port Trusts in India and other vessels for Indian 
Shipowners and export market. 

Besides ship building, Mazagon Dock is fully 
equipped to carry out all types of major repairs to 
passenger ships, tankers and catgo ships. 

In view of the all round elloits being made for 
the exploration and production of oil from offshore 
resources, Mazagon Dock has diversified in the field 
of manufacturing offshore Fixed Platforms and other 
offshore structures. The Company has received an 
order for the manufacture of six offshore Fixed 
Platforms for the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
tor installation at Bombay high. Of this two platform.s 
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have already been installed at Bombay High. The 
fabrication of the offshore platform requires sophisti¬ 
cated technology and it is a matter of pride tliat 
Mazagon Dock has taken up the challenge, 

The company can undertake a variety of licavy 
engineering works such as the manufacture of large 
pressure vessels, precision machining, radiograph 
quality welding, overhaul of steam, diesel and petrol 
cn^nes, etc. It can also manufacture port, dock and 
shipbuilding cranes. 

Mazagon Dock successfully entered the export 
market in shipbuilding for the first lime in India in 
1974-75. During the short period since then, e.xporl 
orders worth over Rs. 45 crores have been secured 
from the U.K., Singapore. Iran, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen. Most of the vessels against these orders have 
already been delivered and work on the remaining 
vessels is in progre.ss according to schedule. 

The Dock’s activities are now being expanded 
further. In order to meet the requirements cT haipes 
and small cargo vessels for export and domeslic. 
market, the Company a.ssisted in the dcvelopnu'm ol 
a number of small shipyards on the west coast of 
India. This step has helped in' augmenting the coun¬ 
try’s ship building capacity as well as' generating 
additional employment opportuniiies. 



The Jufkcl nf the Offshore flu-tl Phtjonu built jor 
Boinbav Ihffh. 

.Mazagon Dock possesses an iiivaUiable asset in 
the experienced and skilled manpower of 11,00'' 
ollieers and woikmen. 

The Cornpanv has been ,ible to maintain produc¬ 
tion and earn belter inolit inspile of world-wide 
recession in ship building and ship lep.air iiuhislrv. The 
total produciion for the year 197K-'7y was Rs. 52.1 I 
ciores and the profit before lax was Rs. 260.62 lakh.s. 


Some articles on the Public Sector could not be 
late. They will be published in our next issue. 


accommodii'ted in this issue, ns they were received 

Editor 


We only invest when it’s 
a losing proposition.... 
and make it win 

GUJARAT 

STATE TEXTILE 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Take ao example Priyalaxmi and 
Shublilaxmi -two textile mills both 
labelled sick-production 
unprolilable, ManagemetU quitliiiK, 
workers slrupgling with the fear of 
unemployment. It was at this time that 
the Gujarat State Textile Corporation 
took over. 

Today these two mills arc nourishing 
and are the life of hundreds of 
families. And that’s our job - 
preventing unemployment increasinc 
produetion. 



GUJARAT STATE TEXTILE CORPORATION LTD. 

A Government of Gujarat Undertaking 
Preema Chambers, Sardar Patel Nagar Road, 

Ahmedabad 380006 

Telephone 441262 Telegram j TEXGUJ. 
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Round-up 


Vizag Shipyard 


HIMXISIAN SMIPVAKI), V’isakhapalt'am, owch 
iK cxislcncc lo laic Sliri Walclund IliiacliamI, 
whu as Chan man ol the Semtiia Sicam Navii^ation t.'i). 
Ltd., was VL^p Jiisiblc lor the launching of this venture. 
I he lii'-t .S,()()0 Ion steam ship “JAI.AUSHA” was 
launched on J4 March 1948 by the late Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

.'Mier buikling eight ships of the 'JALA’ series 
toiallina .lo.lOs CR'I, the Semdia's loimd ihemscives 
nii.;hl ■ lo linance either ihe construction of ships or 
the de .elopment of the Yard without st.ite assistance. 
The Ciovernment of India acquired a major interest in 
Ihe Shipyard, in 1952 and fully took it over in 1961. 

After nat onahsation, with the assistance of a 
French linn ol consultants, a development programme 
was implemcnterl. 'Lhis progiamme wliich cost about 
Ks. 297 lakh was successfully implemented in two 
phases in the First and Second Five-Year Plans. 

With the tempo of production thus geared up, the 
tonnage ol ships built rose to 1,00,000 GR'F by July 
1958. Since the expiry ol the agreement in July 1958 
with the French consultants. Ihe Shipyard is manned 
eiitireh by Indian peisonnel. The Shipyard won the 
I’residenlitil Award of "Certificate of Honour” for 
satisfactory pciformance during 1961-62. 

Ihe Shipyaid has capacilv lo build all types of 
general cat go vessels uplo 18,000 DWT and birlk- 
earrieis tankeis uplo .10.1)00 DWT. It can also under¬ 
take eonsiruction ol Naval Vessels oceanographic 
Survey N'essels, big Trawlers, Supply Vessels, harbour 
cr;ift i.f var.ous types and othei specialised vessels. 
The capacity of the yard may be reckoned at three 
ships per annum. 

The Shipyard has built up a nucleus of its own 
technicians ami engineers by a phased programme ol 
intensive training in almost all the shipbuilding 
trades. Its payroll include more than 50 specialised 
trades and professiims. The strength of the Yard 
comprises over 8,800 employees. In the matter of 
workmanship, the ships built in the Yard arc second 
to none in uualitv and performance, and carrv the 
highest classification assigned by the various Registers 
of .Shipping or Classification Societies. 

As on date, a total number of "^9 ships (includinu 
smtdl crafts aggregating to about 8.23.062 DWT 
5.67,101 GRT have been bu.lt and delivered by the 



Launching of a Ship built by Vizag Shipyard 


Yard. Ihese cover a wide range from ocean-going 
cargo liners to all types of specialised craft, and include 
a sophisticated Naval Survey vessel, a modern train¬ 
ing ship, two passenger ships and a good number of 
miscellaneous crafts. 

The ‘Pioneer’ Class vessels patented by Messrs, 
Blohm & Voss, West Germany are different in many 
ways compared with the type of vessels bu.lt earlier 
ill the Yard. These will be the largest vessels both in 
dimensions and in dead-weight ever built in India and 
are very sophisticated. The Shipyard has so far built 
and delivered 11 ‘Pioneer’ Class Ships. 

A new flexible basic standard hull form has been 
evolved in recent months. The novelty of the design 
is that it can be utilised in building different types and 
•sizes of vessels while yet retaining to a very great 
extent many standardised features as ‘common’ and 
‘identical’. 
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Built at a cost of Rs. 5.32 crorc, the Yard’s Drydock 
was commissioned in 1971. li is the biggest of its kind 
in India in its principal dimensions and docking capa¬ 
city. The dock is capable of accommodating all 
vessels upto 57,000 DWl and some in the range of 
upto 70,000 DWT. Within the short period, the dock 
has earned a name for itself and has turned out intricate 
repair work on submarines, warships, naval survey 
vessels and a good number of merchant ships. Repairs 
to vessels, both Indian and foreign have started yielding 
savings|earnings in foreign exchange. 

The wet basin of the Yard (costing Rs. 4.09 crore) 
was commissioned in March 1976., and is an active 
adjunct for afloat repairs of sh.ps. 

The repair complex is situiiled in an area of 30 acres 
immediately next to the ship-building arcti. 

To set right the imbalance in the existing equipment 
and phys.cal facilities and to replace the onl-moded 
machinery, and to keep abreast of latest techniques and 
methods in modernising shipbuilding, Hindusfan 
Shipyard has embarked upon ambitious plans of 
modernisation and expansion since 1969. The first 
phase, nt an estimated cost of Rs, 6.09 crore, is almost 
completed.' The second phase at an estimated co.^t of 
Rs. 3.66 crore, is on liand. These programmes have 
enabled the Yard to raise its capacity to three “Pioneer'' 
Class Vessels per annum. Next phase of programme 
which is estimated to cost Rs. 49 crore will raise the 
Yard’s capacity to seven or eight ships per annum. 
This proposal is currcnlly under cons deration of the 
Government. 




Aerial view of Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. 
Vishakhflpatnam 


The Shipyard lias a residential colony, known as 
“tjandhigram” siliiateil close to the Yard. The colony 
which is J4() acres in exlerit, has 1744 residential 
units apart from public insliiut.ons catering to the need 
of the residents. 

The turnover of the Company increased from 
Rs. 26S0 lakh in 1978-79 to Rs. 3133 lakh in 
1979-80. Conscqucnlly, the dividend payable was 
increased from 6 per cent to 7 per cent during the 
year. The kccl-Iaving, launching and delivery of ships 
were doubled m 1979-80 as compared to the previous 
year. 

The company has contributed to the National 
Exchequer during 1977—80, an amount of R.s. 1231.82 
lakh by way of dividend. Income tax and excise 
duty, n 


The Indian Iron & Steel Company 


MODERN METALLURGY was introduced to 
India with the establishment of two open' lop blast 
furnaces at Kulti in 1875, The Works at Kulii alter 
changing hands several times w:i.^ merued with the 
Indian Iron & Sleil Co. Ltd. (IISCO) iiri936; IlSCO 
itself having been founded in 1918 initially 
to produce pig iron at its Works located at 
Burnpur. The steel-making facilities at Burnpur were 
added in 1939. Burnpur Works was expanaded to 
produce one million tonnes of ingot slccl in the late 
fifties. During the same period the iron-mak'iig faci¬ 
lities of Kulti Works were dismantled while the foun¬ 
dries and spun pipe making facilities expanded. The 
plant at Burnpur operated at the rated capacity for two 
consecutive years in the mid-sixties. Thereafter, as a 
result of the sharp decline in production, the manage¬ 
ment of IISCO was taken over by the Government of 
India in 1972. IISCO was nationalised in 1976 ami 
made a fully subsidiary of the Steel Authority of India 
in 1979. 


IISCO today is a multi-unit Company with its steel¬ 
works at Burnpur, in West Bengal, collieries at Chas- 
nalla and Jitpur in Bihar and Ramnagor; irr 
West Bengal. It has iron ore mines at Gua and China 
In Bihar and a coal washery at Chasnalla, a 54 Km ae¬ 
rial ropeway from Chasnalla to Burpur and foundries 
and spun pipe plants at Kulti in West Bengal 


Stanton Pipe and Foundry Co. Ltd., with a modern 
spun pipe plant at Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh is a 
subsidiary of IISCO 

A Plant Rehabilitation Scheme (PRS) with an e.s- 
timated expenditure ol Rs. 58 crores was launched in 
1973. The I’RS helped to restore the technical health 
of the plant to a large extent. Production of saleable 
steel which had declined to 43.4 per cent of the 
imstalled capacity in 1972-73 improved to 67.5 per 
cent in 1976-77, but thereafter declined to 53.7 per 
cent in 1979-80, primarily because of shortage of 
vital inputs like power and coking coal, and inferior 
quality of raw materials. These arc being tackled 
and although shortages persist to some extent, it is 
expected that the plant will achieve more than 65 per 
cent capacity utilisation during the current financial 
year. In the immediate future major repairs to two 
old coke oven batteries and refining of one of the 
two large blast furnaces have been planned. A new 
coke oven batterv at an estimated cost of Rs. 27 cro¬ 
res and a box wagon tippler are under construction. 

To make IISCO viable improvements in the iron 
and steel making tcchnotogv have been envisaged and 
the benefits of these are likely to accrue during the 
sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85). An investment of 
about Rs. 5 crorc has been made to extract prime 
g’-ade coking coal by open-cast mining at Chasnalla. 
Diversification of Kulti's products are also envisaged. 
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For Peaceful Progress of the North East 


Indira (^andlii 


IN our Mstcm, lliu Status arc distinct units and 
each has i.s prubicnis, but a regional approach helps 
each unit to solve its problems better, liven in the 
inkrnalional sphere the legional approach is now bc- 
ine.' welcoineil, Hver\ one ol the Slates and Union 
ierr.toiies ol our North l.ast has its ov\n personality; 
yet, there is a tamily leseniblancc among them. That is 
why the expression seven sisters' came to be applied 
to them Hie rest of tlie couitiiv holds the ‘seven 
sisteis" in special atfection. 

1’Ik complexities and diversities of India arc many. 
They relate to language, to religion, resource endow¬ 
ments and the quality and pace of development. But 
we arc an irilcgiated whole, detennined to survive uni¬ 
tedly in spile of dilTercnces. We are constantly trying 
to resolve these ditfeiences. All stales and all regions 
must share burdens and contribute to the development 
of the countiv a' a whole I hc country’s progress 
does not depend I'nlv on the speed of the laslest, but 
must take into aecoiml the pace of the weakest. This 
is why our schemes of development pay special atten¬ 
tion on the [e^lre^sal of regional disparit.es. 

The Noilh 1 ast is one of our lesser developed re¬ 
gions. Its resoiiices--phvsieal and human—must be 
better utilised I hc people aie impatient for develop¬ 
ment and w'e can understand this. The restlessness of 
the yoimg people increases when they see the advance 
In othei jiarls of llie counlry. In Ihc initial stages, the 
processes of economic development aggravates dispari¬ 
ties. 

Regions oi countries wliich arc backward and which 
have to run to keep in the same place start wiih big 
liandieaps /\ great deal of development has taken 
place, but 've liave to go a long distance st.II. The 
main sectoi-, of development of the North Eastern 
region are : Transport, ('ommimication, power man¬ 
agement, modernisation of agricultural practices, mar¬ 
keting. institutional finance and train.iig. In each 
of these theie has been advance under the direction 
of the Council. In transport and communications, 
power and agriculture and in industrial development, 
many new projects liave been taken up. 

As soon as our Government took ovei office th's 
year, we appointed a Committee of Ministers to giv'C 
cxlia impetus to voirr development projects and prog¬ 
rammes.^ A High Power Committee of olficers under 
the Cabinet Secretary has been at work to determine 
areas w'here special allonlion is needed. The Com¬ 
mittee has identified schemes requiring priority atten¬ 
tion for the development of roads, railw'ays, services 
and productive activities in agriculture, horticulture, 
water manacement, handicrafts, handlooms and small 
industries. The dovclopmct of manpower has received 
special emphasis. I he North-Eastern Council will 
have to dovetail this effect into a long-term perspective. 

•Inuftural A.ttUress at dr: Special mooting of North-Eastern 
Councit, at New'Delhi~l iccernlier 22. 1980. 


While doing so, you have to keep in view the socio¬ 
economic needs of the different States tn the region. 
You must also ensure that the weaker sections ot so- 
c.ely, particularly the Iribals, get a fair deal. 

Development with Conservation 

We are intent on completing the new Brahmaputra 
Bridge within the Sixth Plan and also taking up the 
Garo Hills Ropeway. We want the health and medi¬ 
cal facilit.es in the area to be strengthened and a 
Working Groirp has been constituted to look into the 
proposal for an Institute of Medical Sciences. We 
want to strength the infrastructure of roadways. Re¬ 
cently roads are being converted to National High- 
w'ay standards. Wc also want you to get greater be¬ 
nefit from your coal reserves. I’he Geo-tcchnical sur¬ 
veys must be expedited. At present only 25 per cent 
of the area has been surveyed. This has to go up to 
at least 75 per cent in a short time. 1 here is vast 
scope for diversifying agriculturo-bascd industries. 
With more imaginative marketing the handicrafts will 
have far greater sale in the country and even abroad. 
Utmost care should be taken to conserve the authenti¬ 
city of designs. 

The Council must bear in mind the need for cons¬ 
tant monitoring of the progress of projects. Enthusi¬ 
asm in the formulation and sanction of projects is not 
always sustained in their implementation. While the 
primary responsibility of this will be on the State 
Governments, the North-Eastern Council must cons¬ 
tantly be on the look out for delay, slackness and 
other problems which may arise. 1 am told that even 
simple matters like land acquisition for projects get 
delayed. It is possible that the regulations of land 
tenancy vary among the different States of the region. 
But the Slates should show more interest in their quick 
resolution. The projects arc meant for their own 
development. 1 urge the Chief Ministers to evince 
personal interest in these matters which arc said to 
hold up quick clearance of projects.. 

Another area where we must be vigilant is ecologi¬ 
cal and environmental well-being. All over the world, 
and in many parts of the country, common desire for 
immediate results has harmed the long-term interests 
of the State as well as the country. I have been 
told about the denudation'of forests on the hill slopes 
in the North-Eastern region, because of road construc¬ 
tion and other projects. Roads arc to be made but 
they should be made in such a way that they do not 
ruin the ecology of the hill areas or encourage land¬ 
slides and other such calamities. 

I have been receiving complaints that many species 
of wild-life are now in danger because of indiscriminate 
felling of trees and poaching. The North Eastern Re¬ 
gion is a rich repository of plant life. For ultimate pros¬ 
perity the preservation of flora and fauna of Ais re¬ 
gion is as important as starting of industries and agri¬ 
cultural programmes. Decision makers should ahimys 
keep in mind their answerability to the fwtore 
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The Council and indeed all the Governments of the 
region should make the people aware of the common 
heritage ot our country. This can be fostered in great 
measure by properly planned schemes of tourism. I 
refer not only to the inflow of tourists to this region, 
which no doubt has to be carefully fostered, but also 
facilities and encouraging of people of this region to 
visit other parts of the country. The North-Eastern 
Council could play a very useful rale in this also. 

Rc|^ and Nation 

The region has witnessed a great deal of turmoil m 
recent years. The agitation in Assam and other parts 
of the region and the killings in iripura have caused 
much disquiet in the whole country. They have also 
not helped national integration. Indeed the preaching 
of narrow loyalties is against the interest of us all. 
India is known for traditions of hospitality and Good¬ 
will as also our willingness over the centuries to assi¬ 
milate all that is good everywhere else. Indian cul¬ 
ture has followed air open-door, open window policy 
accepting many ideas and influences from other civili¬ 
sations. The same spirit of tolerance has marked our 
attitude to people who came into our country and 
shared whatever we bad to offer. We have also seen 
the heart-warming spectacle of Indians contributing to 
development abroad. They have become full partners 
in the lives of those countries. 


The a^tators unfortunately have not understood 
this vital ingredient of our national genius. Wc have 
shown a great deal of patience in spite of the strains, 
but divisive elements cannot be tolerated. And resort 
to violence has to be sternly dealt with. 

In spite ot the year long agitation, the blockade^ of 
oil and timber going out of the State and disruption 
uf tlic administrative machinery, the Government was 
able to ensure adequate supplies of essential commodi¬ 
ties to the people of the region. On occasions there 
were some shortages, but on the whole the Mopte’s 
needs arc met. I should like to congratulate offi¬ 
cials who were responsible for this notable achieve- 
met against heavy odds. However, without the right 
political and social environment, it is difiScult to aahieve 
development. 

I don't have to tell you how much the economic 
loss the Assam agitation has caused to Assam itself 
and to the nation. In Assam and in Tripura, Mani¬ 
pur and Meghalaya, the dcvelo^ent process has 
slowed down because of the diversion of the energies 
of the people and the Government Although we have 
made special efforts at great cost to ensure essential 
inputs, important projects have been considerably de¬ 
layed. It is ironical that there should be scarcity of 
petroleum proilucts in the North East.Q 


fVith Compliments From 

HINDUSTAN PREFAB LIMITED, JANGPURA, NEW DELHLl 10014. 
(A GOVT OF INDIA ENTERPRISE) 

Telex: 031-4176 Phones: 630489 & 630225 Grams: Prefab. 




PIONEERS IN 

PRECAST/PREFAB CONSTRUCTION OF 


HOUSING COMPLEXES, INDUSTRl.AL SHEDS, MEDIUM & SMALL BRiD- 
^ GES, TRANSMISSION LINE POLES, RAILWAY SLEEPERS,’BUILDING COM- 
$ PONENTS ETC. DEALS ALSO IN WOODWORK & JOINERY ITEMS, HAS 
* LARGEST NUMBER OF SEASONING KILNS IN NORTHERN INDIA FOR 
SEASONING OF TIMBER, AND AUTOCLAVED CELLULAR CONCRETE 
(VAYUTAN). 

OUR CLIENTS INCLUDE (AMONGST OTHERS) 

Central P.W.D, Delhi Development Authority, Delhi Administration, Scooters India Limited. Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Limited Intemat ional Airports Authority of India, National Buildings Construction 
Corporation Limited, U P. Rajkiya Nirman Nigam, U.P.Houslng and Development Board etc. 

^ State Electricity Boards of HARVANA, PUNJAB, RAJASTHAN & UTTAR PRADESH. r 
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For household protection 
against pests 

I use FINIT. 

It's safe and effective I 



An insact-frM housa, y«t. 
But not at the coat of 
household safety. FINIT 
acts quickly and effectively 
without leaving 
behind any 
toxic residues 
that could be 
harmful to 
children. 





HMDUSIANPEraOLEUVI 
CORPORATION UMITB) 

(A dovemiMm of kidie Bntai^) 

*ASHPr-7-l« 



. In Kuwait today, Iraq tomorrow. Saudi Arabia the 
* day after. EPI's fast paced turnkey expertise reaches > 
out all over the world with massive Industrial 
projects and large civil construction works. 


Coke oven batteries, electric arc and reheating 
furnaces, crude oil and gas pipelines,slag granulation 
projects, all kinds of material handling projects, raw 
' ore blending and storage plants, power transmission 
. lines, airports, bridges, silos, stadia, housing , 

complexes complete townships and much more. 




Out of a total project value of Rs.831 croreS|Rs-57P 
crores springs from our foreign assignments. An 
indication of our worth in international markets. 

CNQINCCRINQ PROjCCTS (INOiA) Ur(A 

( A Qovarnmsni of India {ntarpnta | 
'Ksilash'.Kasturba Gandhi Marg, ^ 
New Delhi-nOOOl (INDIA) 
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A List of Public Enterprises (as on 1-2-1980) 


1. Air India Ltd., 

Bombay. 

2. Air India Charters Ltd., 

Bombay. 

3. Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

4. Andaman & Nicobar Islands Fo(ests 
& Plantation Dev. Corporation Ltd., 
Port Blair. 

5. Artificial Limbs Mfg. Co. 

Kanpur. 

6. Balmer Lawrie & Co. Ltd. 

Calcutta. 

7. Banana & Fruit Dev. Corp. 

Madras. 

8. Bharat Aluminium Co. I.td. 

New Delhi. 

9. Bharat Brakes & Valves Ltd. 
Calcutta. 

10. Bharat Coking Coal Ltd., 

Dist. Dhanbad (Bihar). 

11. Bharat Dynamics Ltd., 

Hyderabad. 

IZ Bharat Earth Movers Ltd.. 

Bangalore 

13. Bharat Electronics Ltd., 

Bangalore- 

Id. Bharat Cold Mines Ltd., 

Oorgum, Karnataka. 

15. Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

16. Bharat Heavy Plates & Vessesis Ltd. 
VisakluipBtnam (A.P.) 

17. Bharat Leather Dev Orpn. Ltd. 
Agra. 

18. Bharat Opthalmlc Glass Ltd., 
Durgapur (W,B.) • 

19. Bharat Petroluem Corp. Ltd., 
Bombay. 

20. Bharat Pumps & Compressors Ltd., 
Naini, AU^bad (U.P.) 

21. Bharat Refractories Ltd., 

Bokaro Steel City, Bihar. 

22. Biecco Lawrie & Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

23. Bharat Wagons Ltd., 

MuzafTarpur, Bihar. 

24. Bongaingaon Refineries & Petro¬ 
chemicals Ltd., 

P.O. Dhaligaon, Distt. 
[Ooopalapara, Assam. 

25. BraithwiUte & Co. Ltd., 

Otlcutta 

26. Bridge & Roof Co. H) Ltd., 
Howi^ West Bengal. 

27. Bum Standard Co. Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

28. Cashew Corporation of India. 
Cochin. 


29. Cement Corporation of India. 

New Delhi. 

30. Central Coalfield Ltd., 

Ranchi. 

.11. Central Cottage Industries 
Corpn. (h Ltd., 

New Delhi, 

12. Central Electronics Ltd.. 

Sahibabad. (U.P.) 

33. Central Fisheries Corp. Ltd . 
Howrah (West Bengal). 

34. Central Inland Water Transport 
Corporation Ltd.. 

4. Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

35. Central Mines Planning & Design 
Institute Ltd.. Rachi. 

3f>. Central W.irehousinj Corp. I id. 
New Delhi 

37. Ctoal India Ltd., 

Calcutta- 

38. Cochin Refineries Ltd., 

Ambalamugal (PO), Cdchin 

39. Cochin Shipyard Ltd,, 

Cochin.15. 

40. Computer Maintenance Corp. 
Bombay. 

41. Cotton Corporation of India, 
Bombay. 

42. Delhi Transport Corporation, 

New Delhi. 

43. Dredging Corp. of India. 
VisaUta/atnam. 

44. Eastern Coalfields Ltd., 

Asansol (W.B.). 

45. Electronics Corpn. of India Ltd., 
Hyderabad (A.P.) 

46. Electronics Trade & Technology, 
Development Corportion, 

New Delhi. 

47. Enginoen India Ltd,, 

New Delhi. 

48. Enginsering Projects (1) Ltd.. 

New l^lhi. 

49. Export Odlt & Guarantee Corpn., 
[Bombay. 

50. Fertilizer Corpn. of India Ltd., 
New Delhi. 

51. Fertilizers & Chemicals Travancore 
Ltd., 

[Udyogmandil P.O. Kerala. 

5Z Fertilizer Planning & Development 
(I) Limited, 

Sindri, Distt. Dhanband, Bihar. 

53. Film Finance Corpn. Ltd., 

Bombay. 

54. Food Corpn. of India Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

55. Garden Reach Shipbuilders & 

Engineers Ltd., Calcutta. 

56. General Insurance Corpn., 

Bombay. 

57. Ooa Shipyard Ltd„ 

Vasco-da-Gama, Ooa. 


58. Hondicrallts & Handlooms Export 
Corpn. (I) Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

59. Heavy Engineering Corpn. Ltd., 
Ranchi (Bihar). 

60 Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

61. Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., 

Pimpri, Poona. 

62. Hindustan Cables Ltd, 

Rupnarainpur RIy. Stn., 

Distt. Burdwan ^.B.). 

63. Hindustan Copper Ltd., 

Olcutta. 

64. Hindustan Fertilizer Corpn. Ltd. 
New Delhi. 

65. Hindustan Insectieidcs Ltd,, 

New Delhi. 

66. Hindustan Laics Ltd., 

Tnvandium. 

67. Hindustan Machine Tools. 
Bangalore. 

68. HMT (International) Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

69. Hindustan O^nic Chemicals Ltd.. 
PO Rasayani 

Distt. Kolaba, Maharashtra. 

70. Hindustan Paper Corpn., 

Calcutta. 

71. Hindustan Petroleum Corpn., 
Bombay. 

72. Hindustan Photo Films Mfg. Co., 
Indu Nagar, Ootacamund. 

73. Hindustan Prefab Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

74. Hindustan Salts Ltd. 

Jaipur. 

75. Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., 
Visakhapatnam. 

76. Hindustan Steelworks Construction 
Corporation Ltd,, 

Calcutta. 

77. Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd., 

Madras. 

78. Hindustan Zinc Ltd, 

Udaipur. 

79. Hotel Corpn, of India Ltd., 
Bombay. 

80. Housing & Urban Dev. Corpn., 
New Delhi. 

81. Hydro Carbons (I) Pvt. Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

82. Indian Airlines, 

New Delhi. 

83. Indian Dairy Corpn., 

Baroda. 

84. Indian Drttgs & niarmaceuticais 
Corporation Ltd, 

Outgaon. 

85. Indian Firebricks & Insulation 
(Company Ltd; 

P.O. Murar, Distt. Hazaribagh 

(Bihar). 

86. Indian Iron Steel Co. Ltd, 
Calcutta. 
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87. IISCO Stanion Pipes & Foundary 
Co. Ltd.. 

fiurnpur, Di*(t. Burd^ in (W.B.) 

88. Indian Motion Picture .Export 
Corporation, Bomt^y. 

89. Indian Oil BlendioD Ltd.. 

Bombay. 

90. Indian Oil Corporation. 

New Delhi. 

91. Indian Petrochemicals Corpn., 
Boroda, Gujarat. 

92. Indian Railway Constn. Co. Ltd. 
New Delhi. 

93. Indian Rare I-ianhs Ltd, 

Bombay. 

94. Indian Road Constn. Corpn,, 

New Delhi. 

9. ^. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd, 

Doorvani Nagar, Bangalore. 

96. India Tourism Dev."Corpn., 

New Delhi. 

97. IBP/PL Group of Cos,, 

New Delhi. 

98. Insirumcmaiion Ltd., 

KotSL 

99. International Airports Authority 
of India Limited, 

New Delhi. 

100. Jute Corpn. of India Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

101. Kudremukh Iron Ore Co. Ltd.,' 
Bangalore. 

102. lagan Jute Mfg. Co., 

Calcutta 

103. Life Insurance (iurporation, 

Bombay. 

104. Lubnroi India T.td., 

Bombay. 

10. *!. Madras Fertilirers Ltd., 

Manali. Madras. 

106. Madra.s Rebneries Ltd., 

Manali, Madras. 

107. Mandya National Paper Mills Ltd , 
Bclagula, Karnataka. 

108. Manganese Ore (I) Ltd , 

Nagpur. 

109. Mazgaon Dock Ltd., 

Bombay. 

110. Metallurgical Engineering 
Consultants (I) Ltd, 

Ranchi. 

111. Meta! Scrap Trade Corpn. Ltd., 
c;alcutta. 

112. Mica Trading COrpn., (1) Ltd,, 
Patna. 

113. Mineral Exploration Corpn., 

Nagpur. 

114. Minerals & Metals Trading Coron. 
New Delhi. 

1 IS. Mining & Allied Machinery C'orr >. 
Ltd., P’ O, Durgapur, Distt, 
Buidwan, W. B. 

116, Miihra Dhatu Nigam Ltd., 

Defence Metallurgica] Research 
Laboratory, Hyderabad 


117. Modem Bakeries (Q.Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

118. Mogul Lines Ltd., 

Bombay. 

119. Mysore Porcelains Ltd., 

Bangalore. 

120. Nagaland Paper & Pulp Mills, 
Jornat, Assam. 

121. National Building Constn. Corpn., 
Ltd., New Delhi. 

1122. National Fcrtiiiren Lid., 

New Delhi. 

12.^. National Hydro Electric Power 
Corporation Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

124. National Industrial Dev. Corpn. 
Ltd. 

New Delhi. 

[ 125 National Instruments Ltd.,' 
^Icutta. 

126. National Insurance Corporation 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

127. National Mineral Dev. Corpn., 
(Hyderabad. 

128. National News Print & Paper 
Mills Ltd. , Neapanagar (M. P.) 

129. Naiicnal Tiojetls Constn. Corpn 
Ltd., New Delhi. 

130. National Research Dev. Corpn. 
Ltd., New Delhi. 

[131. National Seeds Corpn. Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

132. National Small Industries Corpn. 
Ltd., New Delhi. 

133. National Textile Corpn. Lid., 
New Delhi. 

1.34. National Textile Coipn, (Andhra 
Pradesh, Kainaiaka, Kerala, Mahc) 
Ltd., Bangalore 

135. National Textile Corpn. (Delhi, 
Punjab and Rajasthan) Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

136. National Textile Corpn. (Gujarat) 
Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

137. National Textile Corpn. (Madhya 
Pradesh) Limited, Indore. 

138. National Textile Corpn. (Maha¬ 
rashtra Noth) Ltd., Bombay^ 

139. National Textile Corporation 
(South Maharashtra) Ltd.. 

Bombay. 

140. Natural Irxtilc fciroiaiicn, 
(Tennil Nadu & Pondicherry) Ltd., 

Coimbatore. 

141. National Textile Corporation 
(Uttar Pradesh) Ltd.. 

Kanpur (UP). 

142. National Textile Cotpn. (West 

. Bengal , Bihar. Assam & Orissa) 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

143. National Thermal Power Corpn 
ILtd., New Delhi. 

144. 'New India Assurance Co. Ltd., 
'Bombay. 
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145. Neyveli L^e Corpn. Ltd., 
P3. No. 1, P o Nqi^, 
South Arcot Diitt. CTN) 


146. Ncrth Eastern Electric Power 
Corpn. Ltd., Shillong. 

147. Keith Eastein Kandferafts & 
Handiccm Dev. Corpn. Ltd., 
Shillong. 

148. Oil & Natural Gas Cemmission, 
Dehiadun (U. P.). 

149. Ofiental Fire & General Insurance 
Co. Ltd., New Delhi. 

150. Praga Tools Ltd., 

Secunderabad (AP). 


151. Projects & Equipment Corpn., 
New Delhi. 


152. Pyrites, Phosphates & Chemicals 
Ltd., Dehri>on>sone, Distt. 

Robias (Bihar). 

153. Radio & Electrical Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

154 Piil Ird!; Ttib & Ficrfiric 
SeiM'tis Ltd., Kiw Delhi, 

155. Rastriya Chemicals & Fcriilirers 
Bombay. 

156. Rebabiliiatfen Ir.disliics 
Corporation Ltd., Caleutia. 

157. Rkhardsrn & Ciuddas (1972) Ltd., 
Bombay. 


158. Rural Electrification Corpn, 

Ltd. , Niw Delhi. 

159 Sambhar Salts Ltd., 

Jaipur. 

UO. Semi Conductors Cemplex Ltd., 
Mohali, Near Chandigarh, Punjabi 

161. Scooters India Ltd., 

Lucknow. 

I 1()2. Shipping Corpn. of India., 

Bombay. 

163. Smith Stainstreet & Co. , 

Calcutta. 

164. Sponge Iron India Ltd., 
Hyderabad. 


165. State Chemicals & Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals Ltd., New Delhi. 

1(6. State Farms Corpn. of (1) Ltd., 
New Delhi. 

167. State Trading Corporation, 

New Delhi. 

168. Steel Authority of India Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

169. Tannery & Footwear Corpn (1) 
Ltd., Kanpur. 

t70. Tea Trading Corpn. of India Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

171. Pclcce mmmicatiens (Consultants) 
India Ltd., New Delhi. 

172. Trade Fair Authority of India Ltd., 
I New Delhi. 

173. Triveni Structurals Ltd., 

INaini, Allahabad (U. P.) . 

174. Tungabbadra Steel Products, 

P. O. Tungabbadra Dam, 

Distt. Bcliaiy (Karnataka). 

175. United India Fire & General 
Insurance Co. Ltd., 

Madras 

170. Uranium Corpn. of India Ltd., 

P. O. Jaduguda Mines, 

Distt. Sini^bhum (Bihar). 

177. Water & Power Consultancy 
Services (1) Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

178, Western (Zoalfields Ltd., 

[Nagtrar (Maharashtra). 
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Behind the vast network of rura! 

cooperatives, is the 
dedicated work of 


M f- 


Working to give a firmer, stronger base to the cooperatives, is the NCDC. 
Promoting vital aspects of the agricultural economy, right from feeding 
agricultural inputs to storing and marketing the produce,- from processing 
agricultural products to distributing essential goods. 

NCDC has now embarked upon an intensive programme for multi-purpose 
rural cooperatives to strengthen the village societies The programme 
envisages providing much-needed godowns for the surplus produce 

These focal-point storage godowns will serve as growth centres; 
will provide essential inputs such as fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, 
farm equipment, essential consumer goods, credit facilities. In 
fact, will strive to meet most of the farmers' needs,all at his 
doorstep. This programme is already underway with aid from the World 
Bank and the European Economic Community More aid is in the pipeline 
as are more projects. 

NCDC feels proud to have promoted cooperative organisations such as 
IFFCO, NAFED, PETROFILS and many more, which are playing an increa 
singly important role in the national economy. 

NCDC has launched special programmes to promote cooperatives for the 
weaker sections of the society such as fishermen, weavers, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes * 

Over Rs. 330 crores have been pumped in by the NCDC into the 
cooperative sector so far. 

Projects become realities mainly with people’s participation and NCDC 
IS promoting it 

l'\ /a V!| / 
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Head Office 

Regional Offices 


.1 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOi>MENT CORPORAnQN 

(A STATUTORY CORPORATION) 

4-Siri Institutional Area, Hauz Khas, 
New Dalhi-110016. 

Bangalore • Calcutta • Chandigarh 
• Gauhati • Jaipur • Lucknow • Poona 
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ONCC 

goes all CHit 
for oil 

Activity in ONGC has gained a new 
pace—reflecting a great sense of urgency in v 
finding more oil. According to plans, 

, 3S6 exploratory wells and 535 development 

wells will be taken up for drilling within the next 
five years. 4 more mobile rigs and-about 
60 fixed offshore platforms will be added within 
this period and nearly 400 km sub-marine . 
pipelines will be laid—enabling ONGC 
to produce over 50 million tonnes of crude oil 
\ from oBshore and over 20 million tonnes 
from onshore during the S-year period. 

This will mean a foreign exchange saving 
of over Rs. 15,000 crores. 

ONGC also envisages a 6-fold increase in gas 
availability—from 2 million cubic metres per day 
In 1981 to 13.6 million cubic metres per day by 
1985. ONGC's LPG plant at Uran is about to be 
commissioned and will significantly increase 
supply of cooking gas. 

. New thrusts are being made in looking for 
oil in deeper waters, deeper horizons 
below the ground, in subtle traps and so on.' 

R & D efforts are being augmented with greater 
' attention to enhanced recovery of oil so as to 
increase the percentage of recoverable oil 
through appropriate techniques. 

'Oil flows - tho nation grows 

□ncc 

Oil a Natual Oa* CpaualsslsB' 

Tel Bhavast Pj^a 0a§ _ 
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Regular commodity fairs, 
year round entertainment, 
and shopping till ten at night! 

Today Pragati Maidan is a bustling centre of activity. 
A series of commodity fairs-National Handloom & 
Khadi Fair, National Handicrafts Fair and 
National Consumer Goods Fair—were tremendous 
successes. And more fairs are in the offing. 

Added to all this, is the every day 
atmosphere of festivity—film shows, 
drama, music... An amusement park 
for children. Numerous restaurants 
that serve a variety of cuisines. Three 
shopping centres that remain open till 
ten at night. 

All a part of the year round 
programme that has made Pragati 
Maidan the talk of the town. 

And soon the India International 
Trade Fair 1981 

With over 3000 Indian and 

; 

foreign participants, the fair will 
be the most colourful event of 1981. 

The Fair, to be held from November 
14 to December 4, 1981 will help 
, promote trade amongst developed and 
developing nations and also encourage 
new investments in India and the third 
world countries. 




Pragati Maidan 
Bharat KiShaan 

li-ade Fair Authority of India 
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CaJI on us, or write to:' 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRICS LIMITED 

Sales Departmen!, 4. , 


>w F-45, South Extension Pan L 

' New Delhi-110049. 


Because, at Universal 
Electrics we design control 
and relay pane's as an 
integrated part of your power 
protection system 
.. Check out on Universal 


Electrics today. UniversS^* 
Electrics is in collaboration 
with .Vlitsubishi Electric 
Corporation, Japan, one of' 
the top companies in this 
field in the world to^. 



ELEOTRIGS! 

For power protection technology^ 
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And so, at L&T, tomorrow is past history. 
All our yesterdays that were once our 
tomorrows were thought of years ahead. 
To take one example, we did not wake up 
to nuclear technology the night before 
the nation planned a major shift towards 
nuclear power. We spent a whole decade 
developing nuclear technology. Finally the 
great moment came. L&T was able to 
manufacture critical equipment for India's 
nuclear power projects. 



This kind of activity results in a chain 
reaction releasing the energy for greater 
development. From the nuclear 
technological base we launched into 
space technology. And long before that, 
in 1938, we developed Indian manufac* 
turing capability. Then it was restricted 
to dairy equipment. Today, we have 
the know-how and can do in every field 
of engineering—food, chemicals, 
petrochemicals, fertiliser, cement, steel, 
paper and pulp, power... 

LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
where technology moves with time 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 


And in today already walks tomorrow 

—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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We can’t expand, 
these boundaries •••• 


6m up in 1960, to min* and supply 
tiigh grade sulphur Pyrites to the 
Sindri Unit of FCI, for producing 
sulphuric acid, PPCL exteiutedm 
service to expedite the 'Operation 
Reclamation'. 

To meet India’s growing demand of 
Agricultural produces, we have to 
increase the productivity. But there 
is a limit. And so. we have to 
expand the cultivable lend. Millions 
of hectares of land is lying fallow, 
due to either acidic or alkaline soil. 
The obvious answer to feed the 
increasing mouths is to bring these 
soils under cultivation. 

Extensive experiments conducted si 
national and international 
laboratories and agricultural 
universities have proved that PPCL'a 
Pyrites and Mussoorie Phos are 
highly effective to bring about l 
lariility in the alkalins (User) 
end acidic soils. 


d^ritss* powder on appfleattofl In 
alkali soil, neutralises the alkalinity 
and reclaims tha toil and brings it 
back to fertility. Several thousand 
hectares of such soil have elready 
bean reclaimed bringing prosperity 
to the farmers, who have named it 
as 'Usar Khad* 


*MaHOorta Phos* gtves msxfmuni 
aconomic returns. In addition, it 
provides essential micro-nutrients 
as well. It increases producttvity/ 
fertility in acid soils. This has 
become popular with the farmers) 
planters. 

Explorative pyrite mining operations 
ere being carried out still at 
Saladipura (Rajasthan) and for 
phosphorite at Maldeota and 
Ourmala (Mussoorie). 

Thrs IS our humble contribution to 
the nation. 


...BUT H 

WE CAN m 

CREATE 1 

MORE LAND 1 

FOR ’ 

AGRICULTURE! 


eyniTcs I' • '| 


I pyRITES.PHDSPHRTES 
( E-CHEnilCm.SLTD. 

(A Govt ol tridf. Und.itakinaj 
Regd Office; Dahri-on-Sone. 

Dist. Rohtas 821307. Bihar. 

MINING FOR AGRICULTURE. 
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HJCX. 

a nKu'or force 
in communication 


The setting up of Hindustan Cables 
Limited, Hyderabad Unit, a Govern¬ 
ment of India Undertaking established 
with an outlay of Rs. 7.5 crores for 
manufacture of underground 
telecommunication cables required 
by the P&T Department is a major 
step forward in the all round industrial 
development of Andhra Pradesh. 

This project was completed in a 
record time of 2^ years and commi¬ 
ssioned in 1974. In the 4th year of 
its production (1977-73) HCL not 
only touched full levels of production 
but exceeded the installed capacity. 
Today HCL provides employment to 
1000 workers, more than 99“„ of 
them being local people. 

HCL earned profits from the 2nd year 
and declared minimum f'x-gratia of 



8.33% in the 3rd year of its produc¬ 
tion in 1976-77 and has since paid 
ex-gratia of 20%,the maximum 
permissible. 


HCL's performance at a glance ; 


Production 

Sales 

Exports 

Profit 


t.64 lakh conductor 
k.m. 

19.74 crores 
0.45 crores 
1.82 crores 


HCL cables help the P&T Department 
reduce their imports of cables rosulting 
in the saving of valuable foreign 
exchange of about Rs. 8 5 crores per 
annum HCL cables are also being 
exported since 1976-77 and have 
been well received 

This industry Is also helping the local 
small scale enterpreneurs by encoura¬ 
ging their products. 7 ancillary 


units have come up for its vital raw 
materials. Ancillary products with 
nearly Rs. 2 crores per annum are 
supplied by these units. 

A Research & Development Unit for 
the Company is coming up at 
Hyderabad wit i an outlay of about 
Rs. 5 crores. 

An expansron project of Rs. 3.18 
crores is almost over and further 
expansion schemes include a Town¬ 
ship costing Rs 3.6 crores and a 30 
lakh CKM Expansion Scheme of 
Rs. 50 crores which has an 
exployment potential of 1500, 



HINDUSTAN CABLES LTD. 

(A Govarnmtnt of India Undertaking) 

Hydarabad Unit. 

P.O. Hindustan Cabin. Hydarabad-SOO 051. 
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TRENDS 


Working of CIL 

ACCORDING to Newspaper reports Fazal 
Committee on Public undertakings has recommen¬ 
ded that Coal India Limited “may be wound 
up and the current lour subsidiaries of CIL should 
be reorganised to operate as independent companies. 
The panel, which studied at great length such problems 
as power shortages and deteriorating industrial rela¬ 
tions, has suggested that captive power generation 
should be made a part of the future coal mining deve¬ 
lopment programme and a Central .Security Force on 
the lines of the Railway Security Force be created. The 
expert panel has further suggested that a high-level coal 
planning and monitoring panel should be immediately 
set up for monitoring and clearance of new projects. 

In its report, submitted recently to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the Union Finance Minister and the Planning Com¬ 
mission the panel has stated that Coal India Ltd., as 
a holding company concept has not proved to be 
satisfactory. If by the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan, 
the coal production is to touch a figure of 157 million 
tonnes and 400 million tonnes by the turn of the 
century, a comprehensive and responsible set-up would 
have to be established to fulfil the task. According to 
the concept worked out by the panel the new indepen¬ 
dent companies should be made fully responsible for 
production planning operations, sales and rtirn-over 
quality of production and profits. 

On the power front, the panel has commented that 
coal companies have lost considerable production on 
account of power shortages. To avoid this, in the fhture 
all mining areas w'hcn developed should have their own 
power. 

On industrial relations, the committee has sugeested 
that central police force on the lines of Railway Police 
Force be created for the coal sector also. 

NPCC Incentives for Family Planning 

THE National Projects Construction Corporation, 
a Government enterprise, has launched an incentive 
scheme for the promotion of family planning among 
its cmplovees. According to the scheme, the employees 
and workers home on various cadres who undergo 
sterilisation af'er having two or three surviving 
children will be allowed a increment. This' 

increment will be in the form of personal oav not 
to be absorbed in future increases in pay either in 
the same post or on promotion to higher post 

Rural Housing Survey 

THE Housing and Urban Development Corporation 
Ltd. recently carried out an evaluation study of the 
houses constructed with its loan assistance at Horahally 
village near Bangalore, Karnataka. The total »ost 
of house per unit provided to the allottees was 
Rs 4000, the site was provided free by the State Gov¬ 
ernment. Each house had a room, a hall, kitchen-cum- 
store, bath veraudah in front, courtyard in front and 
rear. Of the allottees 67 per cent belonged to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Trihes, Over 8 out 


of 10 allottees were agricultural labourers or workers 
in local Bid! industry. 

All of them belonged to cconoimcally..weaker sec¬ 
tion with average monthly family income of less than 
Rs. 150, though the eligible limit for allotment was, 
monthly family income not exceeding Rs. 350. As 
expected the allottees once allotted a durable house 
made their improvements in the house like cement 
flooring etc. and invested on an average Rs. 3000 
per house. During the survey, overwhelming majority 
of allottees considered the street lights adequate 
though they complained about the kutcha drainage 
in the village and lack of street cleaning arrange¬ 
ments. 

The HUDCO financed during the last three years 
over two lakh rural houses at a project cost of about 
Rs. 74 crore with a loan commitment of over 
Rs. 34 crore. 

Postal Life Insurance Limit Raised 

PERSONS who are eligible to take Postal Life 
Insurance (PL I) policies can . now insure upto 
Rs. 75.000. So far they were eligible upto Rs. 50,000 
only. 'Fhe PLI is open to all employees of Central 
and State Govemments, Defence Services personnel 
and employees of all Local Bodies, Universities and 
Government aided institutions. 

The rales of bonus arc the highest in PLI i.e. 
Rs. 40 per thousand of sum assured per annum on 
whole life policies and Rs. 31 on Endowment 
Policies. Bonus is paid on paid-up policies also. The 
value of PLI policies in force was over Rs. 385 crorcs 
and there were more than seven lakh policy holders at 
fhe end of March, 1980. 

Consultancy Earnings Up 

EXPORT earnings from consultancy services 
registered a sharp increase of 57 per cent during 
1979-80. Against Rs. 14 crore in 1978-79, exports 
during 1979-80 touched record level of Rs. 22 crore. 
Tills was against stiff competition from well estab¬ 
lished consultancy organisations from the developed 
countries. 

The range of services which fhe Indian consultancy 
firms provided include feasibility studies, project 
formulations, executive selection, detailed design 
engineering, project management, supervision of 
construction and commi.ssioning services for projects 
like sugar, cement, thermal power, steel plants, 
textile mills, pulp and paper, irrigation and ground 
wnter development scheme, multi-storeyed comple¬ 
xes, management consultancy services and computer 
software. 

Some of fhe maior contributors to the exchange 
earnings include EIL, Tata consultancy services, 
MECON, NIDE, Dasturs and Development Consul¬ 
tants. These and other agencies have covered n wide 
ranpe of markets in South-East Asian countries such 
as Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, Sri Lanka, Philin- 
nines, Afehanistan; WANA region' including Tran. 
Iraq, UAE, Oman, Algeria and Saudi Arabia and 
countries in Africa. Indian consultancy firms have 
also made a dent in the developed countries especially 
the USA, UK. West Germany and Holland. Con¬ 
sultancy export to these countries was mostly in the 
field of computer .software. □ 
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National Textile Corporation 

(Contd. from cover II) 

These mills provide direct employment to approximate¬ 
ly two lakh persons. 

Presently, the NTC mills produce on an average 
around 80 million metres of cloth and 5.50 milhon 
Kgs. of market yarn for the market every month. 
They are expected to produce 65 million Kgs. of 
market yarn and 950 million metres of cloth during 
1980-81. Production by the end of Sixth Plan is 
expected to be 1,100 million metres of cloth and 90 
million Kgs. of market yarn. 

Nationalised mills are producing about 97.67 per 
cent coarse and medium varieties which are used 
mainly by weaker section of the society and are 
supplied by the NTC at reasonable prices. These 
mills have also produced large quantities of control¬ 
led cloth to help the poor people. 

The Corporation have a very crucial role in 
the development of handloom industry by 
ensuring supply of moie and more quantity of yarn 
of improved quality at competitive prices. In the 
next five years, the NTC will be able to supply to 
decentralised sector 109 milion kgs. of yarn per 
annum against the present figure of 70 million kgs. 
per annum. Nearly 55 per cent of the sale yarn pio- 
duced by the NTC mills is supplied to the handloom 
weavers. Nearly one million persons arc working in 
the cotton handloom industry, on the yarns made 
available from the NTC mills. Another important 
area in which the Corporation is helping the hand- 

77ic total installtid capacity of NTC is 153.2 million 
I spindles and 47,787 looms 




loom sector is in meeting some of their products 
through its directly managed showrooms. 

I he value of fabric exports nuide by the NTC mills 
during 1979-80 is Rs. 6.20 crores. 

Due to various constraints the NTC mills have been 
incurring losses till 1979-80. During the first six 
months of 1980-81 they made a profit of Rs. 2.31 
crorcs. The mills arc being modernised in a big way 

The mills pay exci.se duty of the order of about 
Rs. 20 crorcs every year. The NIC also pays back 
over Rs. 11 crores by way of interest on Govern¬ 
ment loans as on March 31, 1980 modernisation 


The National Textile Corporation mills are expec$ed 
w produce 65 million kfts. of market varn and 9.50 
million metres of cloth diiritif; 1980-81. 


schemes to the extent of Rs. 100 crores have been Im¬ 
plemented . An amount of Rs, 220 crores is 
proposed to be utilised for the purpose during the 
6th Plan period. 


There are 17 Divisions and 377 shops directly rua 
by the NTC distributing to the public over Rs. 1.50 
crorcs worth of fabrics every month. □ 
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Duty, Not Charity 


tirrcnt year is being observed as the Intema- 
, ar of the Disabled, the purpose being to armise 
“ conscience, create an awareness anrang the 
the problems and needs of the physically or 
, andicapped persons and bring out their phy- 
>1, social and economic usefulness of which 
It ic *»1fIhsil nll-Ollt efforts will 
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“Vorld Can Learn 
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tion through the medium of education, 
significant work of her life was the Literacy House at 
Lucknow. The Young Farnrers’ Institute set up as 
a wing of Literacy House imparted education together 
with a knowledge of food prixluction, modern agricul¬ 
tural practices and allied rural industries. likewise, 
her f amily Life Centre sought to propagate the small 
family norm and promote healthier, economically self- 
reliant and educated familie.s. 


‘‘.She lit a candle so the world can learn,” was the 
tribute paid to Mrs. Fisher when she was presented 
with the Humanitarian Award of the Variety Club 
International of the United States. She also received 
C. J. Walumull Memorial Award and the Ramon 
Magsaysay Award in recognition of her crusade against 
illiteracy. 


Established in 19.'>3 in a verandah, Literacy House 
is today a 20 acre complex of class-rooms hostels, 
ollice buildings, staff quarters, an open-air thetrtre and 
children’s parks. Over the years, Literacy House has 
evolved a comprehensive programme of service, train¬ 
ing, publication and evaluation of Literature for adults. 
It has spread to some of the remotest villages of India 
in response to the people’s need for occupational skills. 
'I’his is the mcafning of functional literacy as Wellhy 
Fisher understood it. fJ 



Wclt/iy Fisher pioneer of Literacy movement in 
India 


Shri S.C. Bhatt Retires 


Shri S. C. Bhatt. Director, Publications Division re¬ 
tired from Government service on December 31, 1980. 



At a farewell function arranged in his honour, Shri 
Vasant Sathe, Union Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting aijd Shri A. K. Datt, Secretary, Ministry 
of information and Broadcasting paid handsome tri¬ 
butes to Shri Bhatt for his three decades of dedicated 
and distinguished service in various media units of the 
Ministry. 


CORRIGENDUM 

In our 26 January 1981, Issue Page 91, the article 
entitled "Facts about our Petroleum and Petrochemical 
Industries" wrur written by Shri S. L. Khosla, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Chemicals and Fertilisers. The 
omission of his name is regretted.—Editor 
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Duty, Not Charity 

The current year is being observed as the Interna¬ 
tional Year of the Disabled, the purpose being to arouse 
the social conscience, create an awareness among the 
public of the problems and needs of the physically or 
mentally handicapped persons and bring out their phy¬ 
sical, mental, social and economic usefulness of which 
they arc capable. It is cxjiccfcd that all-out efforts will 
be made this year tu provide such help to the disabled 
as will enable them to cope independently with 
their problems and to become fully integrated and 
useful members of the society. 

Any physical or mcnt;il defect can cause a person 
to become a li.iiidicappcd individual who may be 
normal in all other respects itut this handicap, more 
often than not, subjects him to psychological stresses 
and tensions and ereates in liim a sense of insecurity 
and a feeling of mistrust towards people around him 
and society in general. This feeling manifests itself 
in an altitude of intolerance, despair and self-pity. TTic 
unfortunalc aspect of his ililcmma is that the disability 
which alTlicts him is over-emphasised and viewed out of 
context, whilst the normal features of his overall per¬ 
sonality arc overlookctl. Wo tend to judge such a 
person by vvhat he has not got anil not by what he 
lias got by wav of latent natural talent. Towards such 
persons our atiiliulc is either highly protective or of 
utter indifference. Either of those two is enough to 
make himself unfit to stand up to the challenges of life 
that f.iec him As Helen Keller has said, “a person who 
is severely impaired never knows his unhidden sources 
of strength until he is tolerated like a normal human 
being and encouraged to shape his own life". TTic 
International Year of ihc Disabled is dedicated to the 
task of bringing home the truth of these prophetic words 
lo each one of us. 

The modern age concedes to tlie handicapped not 
only the right to live but also to wprk and become a 
contributing member of the community. The very 
fact, that by proper therapeutic treatment and loving 
care most of the handicapped persons can be made 
self-reliant, is in itself a very strong argument for 
ensuring that such people got the benefit of the great 
advances made in (he fields of science and technology. 

Till now. no authentic slati.stics exist on the num¬ 
ber of handicapped persons in India because no nation¬ 
al survey has so far been made. But it is roughly esti¬ 
mated that about six million people may be in a disa¬ 
bled condition. Schools, homes, vocational training 
centres, sheltered workshops, therapy centres, guidance 
clinics and referral centres arc no doubt there, but 
their number is very small. Existing institutions arc 
inadequately equipped and enough number of profes¬ 
sionally trained persons arc not available t.o run them. 
Wc urgently need trained and dedicated workers for 
the care and rehabilitation of the handicapped. 'The 
idea of ‘community chest' where all available commu¬ 
nity resources, both in men and materials, arc pooled 
together and made available to those who need them 
most, is yet to become a part of our way of thinking 
and functioning. Wc do not even have a national 
directory of the institutions, both governmental and 
voluntary.engaged in the service, of our disabled bro¬ 
thers anci sisters. 


Contd. on pai^e 1.5 



Our Duty Towards the Disabled 


Indira GandM- 


DISABLEMENT is of nrany kinds. A liaiidicappcd 
may be congenita), it may be flic coiiscc|uenc(: of an 
illness or it may come about as a result of injury, 
war, rioting or other violence. But in this age of 
technology many disabilities are caused by road and 
air accidents or in working with machinery. We do 
not yet have figures or other full infornuitio'i regard¬ 
ing our own handicapped people, but the United 
Nations takes 10 per cent of the total population of 
every county as handicapped. Ten per cent of the 
population' is a huge figure, specially in India. With 
our present resources we cannot possibly provide all 
the care to all of them or even a small part of them. 
Yet wc must acknowledge our duty towards them 
and make a beginning. 

.Some work has been done. Wc have a 3 per cent 
reservation in' public employment and in spile of 
extreme limitation of resources we have increased 
scholarships for the disabled people almost a hundred¬ 
fold. A twelfth of the Central Government Budget on 
Social Welfare goes for the reservation of the handi¬ 
capped. 1 am deeply conscious that neither this nor 
the various national institutions for the blind and 
the handicanoed arc anvwhcre near adequate. The 
blind and deaf and mute do have organisations to 
sneak for them but there arc many other kinds of 
h’andicanped w'hich arc little known ami facilities for 
which are either non-existent or negligible. 

1 said earlier about our not having the full statistics 
but wc arc making an clTort in this (l-nsus—the 
1981 Census—^to cover the totally handicapped, 
either totally blind, totally dumb or anything like this. 
We are also having a special sample survey of the 
handicapped through the National Sample Survey 
Organisation. 

We have a number of people on the live registers 
but it is very small compared to the people. Of these 
a large number has been provided emplovmcnl and we 
think the rest will be covered this y:ar but as T said it 
is a very small proportion of tlie total- 

Wc have just seen in this exhibition paintings by 
spastic children and foot and mouth artists, candles 
and other handicrafs made by blind and other dis¬ 
abled. phvsicallv or n'ventallv disabled children. All this 
work is highly commendable and 1 hope that all of us 
here and many others will find for them a growing 
market. 

We arc taking special measures to improve safety In 
mines and to ensure that in designing machinery 

P'liV’ Minister’s address in-'u^urating the Internnlional 'Year 
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special care is taken to minimise any po.ssible hazards. 
Initially thrashing machines caused many accidents in 
our countryside. Some dangers are avoidable but there 
is a certain indiscipline in our ways, and I am sorry 
to say not much thought is given for inconvenience 
caused to others. 

Habits, each one small in itself, can cause trouble. 
For instance if a banana skin, other foodstuffs or such 
other articles are strewn about people slip and get hurt; 
bcside.s' they attract flies and spread disease. Wc also 
do not give attention to quarantine and such element¬ 
ary health precautions in cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases. Because of complete lack of traffic 
sense and also because of negligent driving, not only 
on the part of truck or car drives but even people who 
drive scooters, cycles and so on. people get killed on 
our roads in increasing numbers. Not only is there jay 
walking, which means that you walk anywhere on the 
road but people also rush towards or betw'ccn moving 
vehicles and arc generally careless in handling machi- 
nerv and other equipments. 

So much for India. Wliat about the industrialised 
advanced nations? I am sure you have heard of victims 
or the drug Thalidomine, which causes the birth of 
armless children or the deformities caused by certain 
chemicals not only on the sprayers but tragically 
affecting their unborn children. 

We have launched national campaigns for the pre¬ 
vention of blindness, of polio and of leprosy. Leprosy 
not only deforms but gives rise to big psychological 
problems. It is now well within our ability, medically 
and administratively, to eradicate this disease. But 
early diagnosis is crucial. If only people could be im¬ 
bued to give up their prejudices as regards this dreaded 
disease and if only those who are affected are willing 
to admit to it in the very early stages, this can be 
quickly and completely cured. Fifteen per cent of our 
blindness, I am told, is preventable, merely by includ¬ 
ing green vegetable and edible leaves in the diet of 
children or by taking simple cve-c-ire. 

Human Will-power 

1 am glad that the number of Eye Camps organised 
by official and voluntary organisations arc increasing 
in number and providing relief to invalid people. Polio, 
1 think, can now be avoided by taking preventive 
steps and we all know that President Roosevelt was a 
polio victim but he could keep a very strenuous daily 
routine. Another case, not ctf polio but of paralysis 
was of Mary Verghese—perhaps most Indians have 
heard of her—a brilliant young doctor in Vellore 
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Hospital, who had gone lor a picnic; the bus over¬ 
turned and sue broitc her spine, out she went tnroiigli 
a rigorous training and is an internationally known 
surgeon, but of course she has to operate sitting m 
a wheel-chair. 

We have passed legislation and will not hesitate to 
do again whenever necessay. In order to give more 
comprehensive care for the handicapped the Ministry 
is thinking of a basic law on dillcrent aspects ol iiic 
rehabilitation of the disabled. However, legislation is 
of limited help. Apart from the legal aspect theie 
should be more widespread recognition amongst likely 
employers that the disabled can be full members of 
society. If they cannot tackle one job they arc capable 
of something' else and should not be deprived of the 
opportunity to support themselves. They do not ask 
for, nor should any thing be done out of charity, li ii> 
their right as citizens and it is in the country’s interest. 
Sometimes children and even grown-ups throughtlcssly 
ridicule the diabled or deformed people. This is cruel 
and must not be allowed. What is essential is to create 
public consciousness, not in the sense of pity but com¬ 
passion which is deeper and which leads to positive- 
action. i feel strongly tha,t this awareness and conce-rii 
should be created from the earliest stages of edu¬ 
cation and our children should be taught about health 
education, road sense, cleanliness and other preventive 
actions and these should from a part of our textbooks. 

Voluntary organisations can help a great deal in 
bringing about such a psychological change in socictv 
I hope that the International Year of Di.sabled Persons 
will be used as a year when Government, voluntary 
agencies and individuals will work jointly to fran.sform 
the outlook of the general public and to inculcate in 
disabled people themselves hope, courage and deter¬ 
mination to succeed. 

i bis year for the Disabled is really a salute to the 
indomitable spirit of man. It is one of the miracles of 
nature how handicapped people develop other senses 
and can do all manners of work with or even without 
training. I think you know that the great composer 
Beethoven composed some of his most wonderful works 
when he was totally deaf. Homer towards the end of 
his life was quite blind but he went on drawing and 
writing. Otic of my teachers, art teacher Vinod Bihari 
Mukherjee, who recently died, even when he was 
teaching us, he could see only very very little, onl\’ 
by putting his papers so close to his eyes, and after¬ 
wards he was almost totally blind, but he continued 
to paint and to leach. 


1 am often asked which great person has impressed 
me tne must, uroat men ana wooicq mauruiiy luaae an 
impact on uieir tunes ana earn tncir piaec in nisiory. 
but 1 do leel deeply moved and impressed oy tac 
enormous courage and pnystcal strain wmcn so many 
ot tnc handicapped undergo in order to hold their own 
111 ' this highly competitive and oitcn cruel world, ihe 
lives of tnese people mostly anonymous and unsung 
are no less heroic than many famous ones. Some names 
arc Known. You know ot rtctcn Keller. How, in spite 
of being blind, deaf and dump she trained herscu to 
read, to lecture and she was a guest in this house and 
1 remember her coming. She had already read all my 
father’s books and when 1 greeted her, she got olf the 
car, she felt my face and immcdiuely said, “You arc 
Indira." 

Anollicr great favourite and iuspircr was a youugmun 
called Douglas Border. I do not know whether you have 
heard of his story. This was a young pilot, who during 
the last World War lost both his legs quite up above 
the thighs, but he felt that his life was flying. He was in 
Air Force and he was determined to remain in the Air 
Air Force. And after taking his training, the Com¬ 
mander said, "Weil you can fly but we arc very sorry 
that the rules of tlic Air Force do not allow us to take 
you back”. He said, "You make your tests more diffi¬ 
cult for me than they •lormally arc. If then I pass you 
have no right to deny me.” He not only passed, he 
brought down 152 German planes. He was a Squadron 
Leader. He was shot down and made a prisoner. He 
escaped three times from his prison and linally was 
rescued by the Amcrican.s when th'-y came into 
France. His young wife pleaded with l.ini that he 
had done enough for his coimtry but he said, “The 
war is not over. 1 am a member of the Air Force.” 
And ultimately when Victory Day was celebrated 
lie led the parade in the plane and all of London 
came out to saluale him. There are many others. 
None of these people askeiV for help, nor was it 
given. By sheer grit and pcrserverence they rose to 
the ton and will remain shining examples for all 
times. 

I am glad in' formally inaugurating the Inter¬ 
national Year of Disabled Persons in India. May it 
be the harbinger of new opoorlunitie.s for these 
brave people, and may wc also have the will and 
inculcate it in those who do not have the desire to 
help them and to build up the institutions, give them 
the equipment and the training which is their due. □ 


Investment Subsidy in N-£ States 


THE rate of subsidy in the North-Eastern Region 
has been raised from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. 1 he 
question of increasing the ceiling of such subsidy from 
Rs. 15 lakh to Rs. 20 lakhs is also under examination 
of the Government. 

This was announced by Dr. Charanjit Chanana. .he 
Minister of Slate for Industry while participating in 
the NE Council discussions recently held in New IX'Ihl. 


He emphasised the vast potential for paper produc¬ 
tion in the region and said about Rs. 180 crorcs I.axe 
so far been invested by the Central Government in 
the three paper plants at Nowgong, Cachar and Naga¬ 
land. When completed, the toal investment would 
reach Rs. 550 crorcs. This will lead to direct em¬ 
ployment of 5000 persons and indirect employment 
to :I5000 persons. 
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Jobs For the Blind 


(j. Kaviiidriiii ISair'*' 


IIIL lirst ever school for ihe blind was established 
in Amritsar in 1887. Since then the movement lor 
the rehabilitation and wcitare ol the blind iuis been 
working by fits and starts. Today in a vast country 
like ours with more than 8 million blind there are 
only 120 schools for the blind. And most of these 
schools are scattered in the big cities and towns of 
the country, catering only to the urban blind cliildren. 

The Directive Principles of our Constitution' pro¬ 
vide' that all the children shall receive free and 
compulsory education upto the primary level. But, 
strangely, it has not yet dawned on those concerned 
that the children of India include blind children loo. 
it is thus sad that not even one per cent of the blind 
cltildren enjoy access to education. 

And even in' the schools that are functioning the 
services provided arc woefully inailequaie; the 
children are taught traditional crafts like canework 
and handloom weaving. Most of the schools 
and institutions have yet to introduce a strpm- 
lined curriculum based on proper vocational training 
in order to rehabilitate the blind in proper setting. It 
is not enough for the blind to be employed c.nly in 
sheltered workshops or in open industry. More ave¬ 
nues should be made available to tliem. Most ol 
the 50 sheltered homes or workshops in the country 
arc doing very useful work. One workshoj') in Bombay 
provides training and employment to over 120 blind 
persons. Many of the sheltered homes aiici work¬ 
shops provide work in the traditional crafts of eane- 
work, basketry handloom weaving, candle-making 
etc. Institutions like the workshop for Ihe Blind. 
Bombay, the Adult Training Centre for the Blind, 
Ahmedabad and the Blind Relief Association, New 
Delhi, have gone much ahead and provide ll•llining 
in a variety of vocations. 

The Blind in Open Industry 

The Special Hmployment E.xchanges for the handi¬ 
capped, started by the Government ol India, have 
been rendering a stupendous service in regard to the 
placement of the blind in different industries and 
official establishments. The first Special Employment 
Exchange started functioning in Bombay from March. 
1959. The National Association for the Blind started 
its placement service a few year earlier in 1054 with 
Ihe appointment of a Placement Officer on their 
staff. The service was expanded in 1968 and, today, 
it has three Placement Officlrs iii Bombay and two in 
Ahmedabad. Likewise, the Blind Rehef Association 
in New Delhi, the Blind Boy.s’ Academy Nareiidrapur 
and the Idght Engineering Project for the Adult 
Blind in' Guindy, Madras also have Placement Officers 
on their staff. 

“•'Editor. Social Welfare, New Delhi 


lu general, the blind workers arc engaged in 
simple repetitive jobs requiring little or no skill, jobs 
such as packing folding, bottle-washing, labelling 
assembling of parts, etc. But a few blind workers have 
started operating machines and telephones also. 

Among the blind, the rural blind encounter the 
maximum difficulties in finding employment. Jiic 
only training centre for the rural blind is the lata 
Agricultural and Rural 1 raining Centre for the Blind 
at Phansa establislicd by National Association of the 
Blind in 1960. The Centre trains 50 blind persons 
every year. It is a sorry stale of affairs that we have 
taken very few steps to open institutions for the 
rehabilitation of the vast number of the rural blind. 
Ihe problem is all the more grave since llie bulk of 
the blind live in our villages. Added to this is ihe 
problem of chronic rural iioverty, with the bulk of 
the blind being landless; one of the best ways of 
rehabilitating the rural blind is to iraiii them in 
agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry, piggery or 
goat breeding for which the poor landless blind have 
to be provided with land. They could also be en¬ 
couraged to form eo-operative societies to pursue 
agricultural and allied activities. I his would be one 
of the best ways to resettle the blind in their own 
villages and prevent them from migrating to the cities, 
where when all options are exhausted, quite a few of 
the blind end up by joining the destitutes and beggars. 

Another disturbing feature has been the unemploy¬ 
ment of the educated blind. A few blind who have 
secured postgraduate degrees or even doctorates, re¬ 
main unemployed or underemployed. 

Regional Imbalance : 

Apart from the different problems enumerated 
above, there arc various regional imbalances in regard 
to the facilities provided for the blind. The services 
are unevenly distributed. Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu have a number of schools, .sheltered homes, 
training centres, etc. while a large State like Orissa 
has just one school for the blind and Assam has only 
two, 

The main reason for the haphazard growth of ser¬ 
vices for the blind has to be attributed to the absence 
of a systematic blueprint for their welJ'arc. Whenevei 
or vvherever the motivation for walfarc sprang from 
charity, the results have been dismal with the benefits 
reaching only a few and the unplanned and uusciuuti- 
fic services coming to a trickle w.ith the exit of the 
benefactor. It is high time that charity is supplanted 
by a hardheaded recognition of the human rights that 
the blind sliould enjoy with the rest of h um anity 
Just because they suffer from a visual handicap they 
do not forfeit their right to a fruitful living. The blind 
should get their share of education, training and 
employment. Tlicy do not any longer want the doles 
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for their survival. 1981, the year of Uic disabled, could 
well be a watershed in the history of the socieiv s 
attitude towards the disabled if orilj society could 
integrate the disabled humanity into the mainstream ot 
socio-economic life. 

The success stories of many ot the blind slKniid 
change the myopic view of the employers that the 
blind are rather a liability than an assci. That the 
blind can work in a wide range c)f trade, vocations 
and jobs has been proved to the hilt by many ot 
the blind. It is a sad commentary that even now main 
bfind arc rather a liability than an asset. Tliat iIk 
blind workers, trained successfully as niaeliinc oixia- 
tors, accept jobs of folders or paekeiaflet a long 
period of waiting and a great deal of frustration. What is 
required is an iron will to do something tangible. We 
must have a look at the priorities and reairgn ibem. 
if necessary, in order to give a square deal to inir 
brethren. 

The Jobs That They Can I)c» 

We have also to mount a massive coiieation cam¬ 
paign about the problems and potential of the blind 
We have to persuade and educate the cmployei^ h\ 
practical demonstration as to what the blind ,-an ck. 
in a variety of jobs and trades. We have to appoint 
more Placement Otlicers with different industries and 
public sector undertakings. People who lia\e studied 
the employment avenues of the blind have found that 
following jobs can be done bv the blind without the 
least difficulty : 

Packing case-nailing, bundling wiapping, .\ssemb- 
ly of component parts; Tailoring, Armature wind¬ 
ing : Coil-winding Wire-cutting Macbine operatiiv: 
(diilling, treading, band-saw, captstan laihe. Fly 
Press operating) Sorting; Bobbin-cleaning; Uollle 
washing and Lift and hoist operating etc. 

The educated blind could be obsorbed as teachers, 
music teachers, lecturers, salesmen, administrative olVi- 
cers, insurance agents, steno-typists, broadcasiers and 
announcers, telephone operairns. public lelations offi¬ 
cers, secretaries, etc. 

In order to facilitate the employmeiil of the blind 
a wide range of preparatory steps have to be taken ; 
the blind lias to be given adjustment training makmu 
him accept his disability and its limitation-; Bv devt 
loping the basic skilis. mobility :ind communication, 
the blind can equip himself in a better way. Me has to 
be taught the correct use of the white cane and deve¬ 
lop the skills required for indoor and outdoor mobilitv 
Many countries in the West have alrcadv taken sten- 
lo remove the architectural barriers which would faci¬ 
litate the mobility of the disabled including the blind 
There is ample scope for employing the blind in 
innumerable small and repetitive iobs. The Ciovcrm 
ment and voluntary agencies must do evcrvlhinc possi¬ 
ble to locate such jobs in industries tmd compel cm)v 
lovers to cmnldy a fixed percentage of the trained 
blind. In' addition to placing the blind in open competi¬ 
tive employment, efforts should also be made b> 
encourage them to start booths oi kiosks at nubhr 
places. 

SMe-tracking the Issue 

Ultimately the future of the blind and the other 
handicapped rests on drastic changes in social atti¬ 
tude towards handicapped in general. The time has 
come to take a fresh look at the problem and to give a 
rightful place to the blind and other groups of handi¬ 
capped along side the rest of humanity. We can no 
longer brush aside the seriousness of the employment 


pioblem of the blind by side-tracking the issue, by 
s.iviiig we do not have sufficient avenues even for the 
noimal people’. In fact, I he blind or oUier groups of 
handicapped deserve greater attention, not merely bc- 
■cause of their di.vability, but becau-se of the prejudices 
which have made them second-rate citiens through 
vhe ecntiiries While searching for solutions to the 
problem of general unemployment we have also to 
provide for tangible services for the blind, illitcrnic as 
well as educated. No society can alford to ignore a 
Vast human potential anil manpower preserved in the 
vast number of the blind living in our vill.ices, towns 
and citie.s. 1 

Plucking the Flower From a 
Child’s Eye 

Henna Singh 

EV'ERY vear thousands I'f mol hers throughout 
India notice a while blemish appear in one of their 
children’s eyes. But they do not know that this is 
the tell-tale sign of vitamin deficiency and the 
onset of blindness. 

I’en years ago Di. G. Venkatasw’amy, a i'amoiis 
eye specialist, of the Nutrition Rcliabililalion Centre 
attached lo Rajaji Hospital in Madurai noticed that 
there was a high incidence of eye ailments among 
children under five who came to the hospital. Further 
examination revealed that their diet lacked vitamin' A. 
Every year around 6,000 children go blind in Tamil 
Nadu for this reason, and many more suffer from 
night blindness. Instead of treating these children with 
strong doses of medicine. Dr. Verkafaswaniy prefer- 
icd to rehahililale their health with a diet rich in vita¬ 
min A and proteins. 

For his therapy he selected locally available low- 
cost food which every mother could afford. Greens 
are rich in vitamin A. but in this part of the world 
many people turn up their noses at them, both because 
they grow in abundance and they cost so little. The 
Centre set out to try' and dispel the false notion that 
'•xpensive foods arc the best, and also taught 
the mothers of children referred dicrc from the pae¬ 
diatrics department how to cook five niilritioiis meals 
a day on only one rupee. 

riic children were fed five meals of ragt (a cereal 
grass) and groimdnnf gruel, wheat and bajta flour mix¬ 
ture, with greens like drumstick leaves, spinach and a 
slice of papa'y a. Every I'ridav they were weighed and 
their progress recorded on the yellow cards. 

Last year 267 children with vitamin A deficiency 
problems were treated at the Centre in Madura', where 
ITNTCEF has g'ivcn some assistance. But that is only a 
fraction of those who need the benefit of Dr. Venkata- 
swamy's dietary therany. For all its efforts, the Centre 
cannot reach those children out in the villages of Tamil 
Nadu. So now it htis become a training ground for 
balsevikas—child care workers—who come to 'he 
Centre for short courses before returning to the villa¬ 
ges where they arc assigned to live araon'g (he people 
and spread their knowledge. Every balscvika can start 
a similar nutrition therapy programme, reaching 
mothers and children who would olherwisc be victims 
of their ignorance. 

UNICEF News 
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UCOBANK presents a cross-section of Harijan and 
Adivasi families freed from economic bondage. 


The Backward Go Forward 

In India over 13 crores of tiarijans and Adivasis live below the poverty 
line. The (•nvernment of India is committed to improve the economic 
condition of these sections of our country. To restore economic dignity 
United Commercial Hank has come forward with several schemes to 
render financial assistance- 


r' 

• About 80 kms away from 
Madras and far from the public 
cve, >oil'll catch a glimpse of 
Kaniappan tending Ins wares - 
l.ilies ! Today, lilies are his liveli¬ 
hood when earlier there was none. 
Iniiiuting this transformation in 
Kaniappan’s life and the lives of 
150 other Harijan families is 
UCOB.ANK Ihimigh loans for 
dcci'cning of wells, pinnpscts for 
vear-round agi a iilturc. goals, 
milch cows, bulValocs and even a 
cooperative milking y.ird 

In tlie IUi nan Mahalla of 
Abbigcic village, in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, yiui'll meet Narsam- 
ma. Today she is a conlidcnt and 
assertive woman employed in a 
brick-field while her son tends 
sheep purchased with a UCO- 
B.\NK loan UCOBANK has 
adopted a cluster of villages in 
this area and has busied itself in 
identifying needs and meeting 
them in many ways For school 
children the Rank's presence 
means a mid-day meal A luxury 
hitherto never even imagined 
before 

Meet Dehu A member of the 
Thakur tribe in Margachiwadi— 
a village carved out of the ghats 
near Bombay UCOBANK m as¬ 
sociation with a voluntary agency 
has brought about a great change 
in this poverty infested area-. To 
bring victual within easy reach 
the Bank has financed a coopera- 
' live store. Today the residents 



A rnhal borrower in Maharashtra 

indulge in the luxury of eating 
rice whereas in the past they lived 
on ‘seeds’, shackled to money 
lenders who extorted in a 7 to I 
ratio. 

Punuram smiles at you from 
Solan in Himachal Pradesh. A 
born ‘barera’. In short a beggar 
by caste.Today an individual with 
dignity. Punuram is ‘fed’ by the 
trees—peach, plum, nashpati, 
khurmani—all planted with UCO¬ 
BANK loan. His village now gets 
piped water and has pucca hous¬ 
ing with corrugated tin roofs, 
electricity and sanitation. Today, 


a community of 450 have com¬ 
muted poverty for earning capa¬ 
city and dignity. 

12 kms away from Ludhiana 
we enter Mangat~a village of 
Harijan weavers. One of them is 
Babu Singh, now a thriving entre¬ 
preneur and an owner of ‘looms’ 
purchased with UCOBANK 
loans. His transition from poverty 
and degradation to a place in so¬ 
ciety has woven a new confi¬ 
dence in the lives of his neigh¬ 
bours 

A Mouli song about the sea¬ 
sons, fishes and birds is punctua¬ 
ted with the clanging of Kalipa- 
da’s tools. Kalipada hails from 
the Mouii tribe in Angarguna—a 
village in the Birbhum district of 
West Bengal,predommantlyoccu- 
pied with bamboo. Kalipada is 
assisted by UCOBANK for bam¬ 
boo culture and tools. There are 
even a dozen gobar gas plants in¬ 
stalled with UCOBANK finance. 

Last but not least, witness the 
Khoiids —a tribe inhabiting the 
foothills of Kiraiidimala hills in 
Ganjam, South Orissa. Their 
livelihood ? Firewood primarily 
with a trickle from mango, papa¬ 
ya, custard apple and tamarind. 
Till a voluntary agency and 
UCOBANK cnlcied, the story of 
the village was cruel exploitation. 
Every villager, every tree, every 
patch of land was in the clutches 
of moneylenders. Even fruits were 
wrenched from trees as ‘interest* 
on loans It's changed. 75 villages 
in this area have received loans. 
Past debts have been paid. Almost 
every single individual today has 
a savings account in the bank 

Herein ends the rcal-life story 
of seven families representative 
of seven communities, seven cul¬ 
tures, seven languages Today, on 
a better footing and a new confi- 
,dencc to face life’s challenge.* ® 
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Reaching the Unreached 

Susan Hammerman 


MORE than 350 million of the world's 500 million 
physically and mentally disabled people are out of reacli 
and out of help- 

The study Rehabilitation International recently com¬ 
pleted for the UNICEF on' the situation of handicapped 
children in the developing regions of the world, focused 
upon what was happening in the lives of disabled child¬ 
ren and their families, on how they were alfectcd in 
their own right. 

The main findings of the study can be briefly sum¬ 
marized. Millions of children are severely disabled by 
impairments which could have been prcvenlcd. In the 
case of many impairments, the extent of disabiliiy that 
ensues is often multiple, and is more functionally handi¬ 
capping than would have been dictated by the impair- 
ment alone. Very often, such children are not identified 
early enough in' their lives for action to be taken wliich 
could alter their progress towards severe disability. 

The interruption, and distortion, of the normal pro 
cess of child development that frequently results from 
the reactions of family and community can create a far 
more serious problem than the functional or cosmetic 
consequences of the impairment itself. Children who aic 
not fed as well as their brothers and sisters, who have 
few opportunities for social interaction or education, and 
whose mobility is restricted, suffer from a serious inter¬ 
ruption of the stimulation their development requires. 
They are rarely seen in schools, in day-care centres, at 
health clinics or social events. When these problems are 
added to the functional limitations they already ex¬ 
perience, the outcome can be multiple handicapping. 

Most of (he programmes for improving the lives of 
children and families in developing countries---pro¬ 
grammes such a!^ primary health care, better nutrition, 
basic education, famiy planning and social welfare— 
could valuably incorporate activities to prevent impair¬ 
ments in children and their early treatment. Rut, sadly, 
these programmes rarely do so. What is more appalling 
is that experience suggests that, even if they did, the 
child with a disability would be the last and the least 
likely to benefit from them. Within the family, it is often 
the disabled child who is denied the chance for better 
food, education', medical care or social and intellectual 
stimulation, even when these benefits are avaiJable to 
his or her own brothers and sisters. 

Another finding of the study is that there is a per¬ 
vasive absence of information at every level concerning 
the causes of disability, its prevention' and the possi¬ 
bilities of rehabilitation. An equal wealth of misinfor¬ 
mation and superstition exists about the problem, which 
perpetuates actions unhelpful to the disabled child 
during his or her formative years. 

Finally, the interrelatioathips between child disability 
and poverty are far more axtansive and damaging than 
had ever been anticipatad. Th* principal causes of dis¬ 
ability— inadequate nutrition, difficulties at birth, 


infectitin.s and accidents—arc far more likely to affect 
the ignoiant and the impoverished. These are the 
people with least access to the existing services. At 
the same lime, the birth of an impaired child, or the 
onset on disability in the family, placed additional 
demands on its limited resouices, and tends to thrust 
(he family deeper into the morass of poverty. This is 
a fact wc have seen repeated in every developing 
region of the world. 

Disabled childicn like all other children, must be 
given the opportunity to grow. Surely they need 
no less food, no less socialization aiui nc less 
(raining than other children ? Yet strangely enough, 
lar more often than is realized, that is precisely what 
they receive: less attention, less stimulation, less 
education, less medical care, less discipline and some¬ 
times less food. It would be difficult for any child to 
develop under such circumstances, e\cn without a 
physical or medical impairment. 

The most important early advice that car, be given 
to a family is that they should help the disabled child 
to grow, and if possible they should be shown how 
this will soon bring about the positive results that it 
would for any cliild. There is also a need to develop 
a simpler system for detecting dcvelopnienla! delays 
among children. 

3hc only way to be certain that children with 
impairments are recognized early as possible in 
life would be to help all the people whose jobs bring 
them into contact with young children to be aware 
of disability’s early indicators. 'I’his requires training 
in causation, in simple detection and in appropriate 
guidance for the family. The subject should be intro¬ 
duced into the curricula of teachers, health and social 
\TOrkers, clergy, and tho.se responsible for planning 
services for children. 

Our hope for the new UNIUHF strategy is that it 
will translate into a long scries of actions which will 
lead to less disability among children the world over, 
and greater likelihood for all children to be able to 
enjoy. H 

(UNICEF News) 


Award for Yojana (Gujarati) 

Yojana (Gujarati), published from Ahmedabad 
has bagged a second prize in the competition for 
excellence in printing and designing organised by the 
Gujarat Printers' Conference recently. The prize was 
in the form of a gold plated memento of ‘Vadnagar 
Toran’ awarded in the letterpress handfecd Treadle- 
Cylinder Category for Gujarati periodicals. No first 
prize %vas given tti any Gujarati periodical in this 
c aiegoi \ 
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injecting new hope 
into millions... 




Wo at Shriram believe that welfare projects are as vital as development 
plans. Hospitals, schools, reads, bridges, recreation centres, employment 
opportunities—all provided bV Shriram Chemicals-have given our peoplo 
j a healthier, happier life today and brighter prospects for tomorrow, y ^ 
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Malnutrition and a Child's Mind 

Myron Wlnick 


IN the past decade it has become established in 
the public mind that severe protein-caloric mal¬ 
nutrition in a young child leads to permanent mental 
retardation. It appears from recent research that the 
condition is generally reversible, if the child grows up 
in a better environment. 

Kwashiorkor, “the disease of the displaced child” 
is one of the chief causes of death among children in 
developing countries. This disease, also known as in¬ 
fantile marasmus, is the most common cause of death 
in infants throughout the developing countries. 

Marasmus is caused by a deficiency of both protein 
and calorics in young infants who arc not breast-fed. 
The disease characteristically occurs when ihc mother 
can’t or won’t breast-feed, and attempts to bottle-feed 
in an environment where this is impossible. Thus the 
infant is given a formula feed which is contaminated, 
and often over-diluted because of its expense. The re¬ 
sult is diarrhoea and slow starvation. The infant slowly 
becomes emaciated and ceases to grow. 

Reports from various countries, established that 
these children not only did not grew during the period 
of malnutrition but that even if enough food were 
provided later on, these children remained stunted for 
the rest of their lives. A subsequent study by a Mexi¬ 
can paediatrician demonstrated that the earlier in life 
the malnurition occured, the more severe the growth 
failure, and the more likely it was to be permanent. 

Reports from South Africa, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, 
Jamaica, India and other countries established that 
children who had been malnourished early in life 
were retarded in their mental development and that 
this retardation was also permanent. 

Thus by the beginning of the last decade it was 
known that children malnourished early in life were 
not only stunted in overall growth but that they had 
smaller brains containing fewer cells, less myelin and 
fewer connections between nerve cells. In addition 
they were retarded in their development, showing 
lower I.O. scores, poorer school performance and 
di.sturbcd interpersonal relatioas. With 300 million 
people in the world who he'd suffered malnutrition in 
early childhood, this was indeed a bleak picture. 

Investigators in Czechoslov’akid and at Cornell 
University in the U.S.A. demonstrated that by pro¬ 
viding proper stimulation during or shortly after the 
period of malnutrition they could prevent the expected 
behavioural changes. 

By the middle 1970’s studies in humans began to 
suggest the sabie thing. American children with 
cystic fibrosis, a medical condition which resulted in 
severe malnutrition early in life, when examined later 
on showed none of the behavioural abnormalities seen 


in the children with marasmus from the developing 
countiies. The difference between these groups was 
not the extent or duration of the early malnutrition 
but the environment in which they were reared. The 
children with cystic fibrosis came, for the most part, 
from middle class environments, while those with 
marasmus came from poor families and were raised in 
much more deprived environments. 

A ray of hope began to appear in whaft had pre¬ 
viously been an extremely bleak picture. But the 
question of whether children malnourished in an 
environment of poverty typical of developing count¬ 
ries could be spared the behavioural consequences if 
subsequently reared in an enriched environment was 
still unsettled. The answer came in the late 1970’s. 

In a study of Korean orphans it was demonstrated 
that children severely malnourished during the first six 
months of life, if subsequently adopted by U.S. 
families before the age of three, showed normal I.Q. 
scores and normal school performances by the time 
they were 12-ycars old. Presumably the “stimulating 
environment” provided by these middle class families 
were able to prevent the expected behavioural deficit. 
The results were not as dramatic if the children were 
not adopted until after the age of three. 

Today we know that it is not malnutritioiY alone 
which results in mental retardation, but raiher 
malnutrition in early life produced in a setting of 
poverty and deprivation. V/hilc we must take all 
measures to ensure that all children are adequately 
nourished, this is not enough. We must at the same 
time remove the cause, poverty and poor living condi¬ 
tion. 

(UNICEF News) 


Milk Food Ads Banned 


ACCORDING to a news agency report frcAn Co¬ 
lombo. the Sri Lanka Govfrnm:^nt has banned all 
forms of advertising of infant iriik foods in. a move 
to encoutage breast-feeding. A Health Ministry spokes¬ 
man has said the ban followed a recent* World 
Health Organisation decision to discourage the use 
of artificial infant milk food and to encourage 
breast-feeding. Violators of the ban on radio, tele¬ 
vision and newspaper advertisements would be 
liable to a fine of Rs. 3,000 or three months’ impri¬ 
sonment. The ban did not prohibit the sale of in¬ 
fant irillk foods provided the container carries the 
legend: “Breast-feeding is best.” 
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Impairment, Disability and Handicap 


CRUCIAL to the analysis (and to resulting actii)n) 
is the differentiation between impairment, disabihi\ 
and handicap. 

Impairment is a permanent or transitory psycholoizi- 
cal, physiological or anatomical loss or abnormality 
of structure or function, such as an amputed limb, 
diabetes, limited hearing capacity, mental rctartlation, 
etc. 

Disability is any restriction or prevention ot the 
performance of an activity, resulting from an impair¬ 
ment, in the manner or within the range considered 
normal for a human being, and may therefore involve, 
for example, difficulties in walking, writing, com¬ 
municating, etc. 

Handicap is a disability that constitutes a disadvan¬ 
tage for a given individual in' that it limits or prevents 
the fulfilment of a role that is normal depending on 
age, sex, social and cultural factors, for that indivi¬ 
dual ; in other words, a disability only becomes a 
handicap if it is allowed to interfere with doing what 
is expected at a given time in one's life. 

Causes 

The major causes of impairment (and, by exten¬ 
sion, of disability and handicap if appropriate mea¬ 
sures are not taken) arc as follows: 

Inadequate nutrition of mothers and children, 
including mother’s ingestion of Inappropriate substan¬ 
ces during pregnancy; 


Abnormal pre-natal or pcri-iiatal events, including 
pre-natal damage, genetic factors and damage at or 
just after birth; 

Infectious disease.si 

Accidents. 

In addition, there arc various other factors such 
as environmental pollution, as well as impairments 
whose origins arc still unknown- 

It follows from the above listing that the contrac¬ 
tion of an impairment is closely linked with, or 
fostered by, conditions of ignorance and poverty 
(including access to appropriate services). 

Prevention 

Action on disability should be focused as follows. 

Prevention of impairment, in particular through 
adequate nutrition of mother and child, improved 
and available per-natal care, vaccination and accident 
precautions; 

When impairment nonetheless occurs, prevention 
of its escalation to disability or handicap by ensuring 
that the greatest possible opportunities for normal 
development exist, implying in particular support for 
tlie family which constitutes the optimal place for 
such development to be brought about: 

With regard to impairment, disability and handicap, 
improvement of information designed to change atti¬ 
tudes at all levels, particularly that of the community, 
as well as the optimum allocation of available 
ri^urce&D 

(UNICEF News) 


Disability : Facts and Figures 


The Global Picture 

Incidence of disability 

(in millions) 

(a) Trauma/injury .... 

78 

(b) Malnutrition. 

100 

(c) Functional psychiatric disturbance 

40 

(d) Chronic alcoholism & drug abuse 

40 

(e) Congenital disease .... 

100 

(1) Mental retardation .... 

40 

(ii) Somatic hereditary defects . 

40 

(iii) Non-genetic disorders 

20 

(f) Communicable Somatic diseases 

56 

(i) Polio. 

J.5 

(ii) Leprosy. 

3.5 

(iii) Onchocerciasis .... 

2.0 

(iv) Trachoma. 

10 

(iv) Others. 

40,0 


Disabling Diseases 


(a) Polio cases . . 75,000 per annum 

(b) Trachoma cases . 400-500 million per annum 

(c) Onchucerciasis cases 20 million per annum 

(d) Leprosy . . . 15 million per annum 

(e) Maternity-related disabilities—] 10 million per annum 

(0 Malnutrition . 100 million per annum 

(g) Complicated diseases — 

(b) Seclusion . . . — 


Prevention 

(a) Medical; Vaccination against communicable 
diseases such as polio; effective antenatal and 
neonatal care, with special attention to high-risk 
pregnancies. Immediate availability of medical services 
and early treatment of diseases like trachoma; 
psychiatric services; nutritional rehabilitation; health 
campaigns. Physiotherapy, speech therapy; provi¬ 
sion of Prostheses and orthoses. 

Social and economic : Alleviation of poverty ; 
nutritional education ;higher overall education level ; 
improved food distribution. Attempt to change nega¬ 
tive social and cultural attitudes towards impairment; 
vocational counselling. Special education; early 
stimulation for young child; braille reading, lit read¬ 
ing, sign language; employment and sheltered work¬ 
shops; public education campaigns. 

Environmental 

Designing of safer buildings and vehicles: traffic 
legislation ; public health standards at work place; 
removal of architectural barriers; provisions of 
transporation- 

'^JNICEF News) 
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Research And Education Institute For 
Appropriate Technology 

Y. Nayudamma''' 


TODAY India has made iairly good advances in 
the area oi many uselul leclmologics. Only appropriate 
management tccuniques can maicn the needs witn the 
existing technology and will lead the society to a 
belter civilnation. From our observations ol more than 
a decade m the rural areas oi Kutch, Krishna District 
ol Andhra Pradesh, Bengal and Maharashtra, we have 
concluded that there is no ful-fledged research and 
educational institute to carry out indepth studies in 
these regions and of these subjects which would 
lead to imparting appropriate management techni¬ 
ques to the rural people leading to dcvcU'pmcnt ot 
their own areas. 

Since last two years wo have started our research 
at CC Shrotl Research Institute, Goregaou on the sub¬ 
ject of rural area and its population, their functions 
and needs. We also continue research on develop¬ 
ment of curriculum which can give required manage¬ 
ment input to a rural man and also to the faculty 
members who could go to the rural areas aud start 
imparting the knowledge. The curriculum so deve¬ 
loped aims at training faculty members who can 
take over responsibihty to teach and develop the new 
managerial class for the rural areas. These 
managers would be no elite exploiters or aloof bure¬ 
aucrats. They participate with people and solve prob¬ 
lems to create wealth out of surpluses available be it 
carcasses, cow-dung aquatic weeds or agricultural by¬ 
products. They are trained to procure, distribute and 
organise the available resources, to the maximum bene¬ 
fit of all the people. 

Aspects of leaming 

While developing the curriculum for the teachers 
and the students, we have observed a few important 
aspects of leaming : 

1. The learning process is connected with doing and 
thinking. In reality the doing starts from early age 
and goes on till the end of life. The same is the case 
with tliinking. With different people, the speed of 
thinking and doing may be different. 

2. Doing and thinking process should be tied to¬ 
gether in an ideal education system for human prog¬ 
ress and better civilisation. 

3. When one observes a housewife or a rural man, 
she or he has learnt a variety of jobs through seeing, 
observing, doing, practising and simultaneously adding 
knowledge through her or his own creativity and think¬ 
ing. The same is observed in an industry also. Hence 

"'Eminent Scientist. 


an ideal leaming process, if connected through work 
and results, can proceed fairly smoothly provided it is 
tailored to the needs and aspirations of the person. 

4. Just as a doctor is trained to diagnose and treat 
a very young child or a very old person, a teacher has 
to be trained to understand the needs of the other 
person and help him by giving necessary inputs to 
solve his problem. 

Approach 

Keeping these ideas in mind, we felt that it is neces¬ 
sary to set-up research and education centres hitheto 
missing in the rural areas based on the above prin¬ 
ciples. These institutes will not merely be work pla¬ 
ces; they would be centres where selt-reliance, crea¬ 
tivity and productivity of people would be understood 
and developed. 

The method practised by us to set up such research 
and education centre, to impart the management train¬ 
ing, is to form a group of 4-5 young men and to band 
over the responsibility of studying the area of about 
5-10 villages to them. They Icam from government 
statistics about man' to land ratio, animal population 
water resources, rainfall, products and earnings of the 
area, skills available with the people etc. After that 
they prepare strength weakness opportunity threat— 
SWOT—chart and then emerge with a tentative oppor¬ 
tunity plan. These plans are converted into activity 
chart for a time frame of 5-10 years. They also do 
an investment plan—a bankable corporate plan with 
an idea to create job opportunities for 25 per cent of 
the population. This plw gives a clear training pro¬ 
gramme schedule for the residents of the villages. 
This plan is done with full participation of people 
concerned. 

Some of the questions raised and answered by the 
group while evolving the training progr amme are : 

What are the priorities ? What knowledge is avail¬ 
able ? What skills are available ? What surpluses are 
available ? What is mising? How will it be brought 
by training or by bringing knowledge to people ? 
The cost involved and the effects in terms of time ? 

Another necessary input is building a hostel in the 
given area out of local building material, to stay there, 
so that the group would begin to understand the life 
style and ako the local needs. They also start a 
school and a handicraft and industrial training—^pro- 
duction-cum-sales centre. They start building intimacy 
with the ^ople of the region—one of the important 
pre conditions for this work. 

In about six months, the group gathers around 20 
persons in the centre. These persons partly earn 
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their livelihood, partly diagnose, partly solve local 
problems* concerning health, sanitation, river embank¬ 
ment, poultry, cows, fish, farm practices and so on to 
develop CTcrUbility. Organisations like the Khadi & Vil¬ 
lage Industries, Agricultural Extension or forestry or 
veterinary or small industries services or other govern¬ 
ment agencies can then participate to emerge with a 
worthwhile action plan. Bankers can come in, volun¬ 
tary agencies too can join in. 

I'his Jbecorocs a continuous education plan, whore 
different age groups are able to participate witlunit 
much con.straints. Such a centre can be started in 5 
to 10 acres of surplus land. Thus this educational 
institute has neither drop-outs nor failures. The par¬ 
ticipants learn to have faith in one another, they learn 
to concentrate, Icam to be self-sufficient, creative and 
see the whole of today and tomorrow. And thus buiUl 
themselves in body, mind and spirit. 

Development of Management Techniques 

Apart from developing methods for imparting ap¬ 
propriate management techniques as explained above, 
at CC Shroff Research Institute and other places, 
basic work is carried out to develop technologies which 
would increase the productivity of rural resources and 
surplus. So after having looked at our resources 
scientifically, specially connected to the non-food out¬ 
puts, wc have obscrv'cd the following things : 

Trees do not need good soil. They grow in any soil. 
Trees demand only care. In return, they help in produ¬ 
cing oxygen, stablishing soil, controlling temperature 
and retaining water. They als(» start giving returns from 
third year onward in terms of fuel, fruits and timber; 
and within five to six years after their plantation, be¬ 
come economically viable. To get results out of breed 
improvement of cows, it takes 3 to 4 years. The pro¬ 
duction of milk starts from third year onward and 
the cows and bullocks become economically viable in 
the fourth year. Bullock starts working from 2-112 
years of age on farm as draught animal. It also 
gives cowdung which, through gobar gas plants (novi- 
dcs fertiliser and gas. When dead, it gives leather 
and bones. 

Sheep, goats, pigs, poultry and ducks can start giv¬ 
ing returns after -one year. They also add to the in¬ 
come of the rural man throughout the year. If wafer is 
available and five feet deep pond is made, then fish 
farming can give very good returns. Handicrafts can 
start paying within three months, if the market needs 
are understood properly. Suitable designs of gober gas 


plants, windmills and hydromills can also incieise 
the p^uctivity of the rural population throujf^ mop- 
gy supplementation. 

The persons working at tlic rural centres arc given 
guidelines from C. C. Shroff Research Institute to im¬ 
prove productivity in the above mentioned areas and 
suggestions arc given for right species of cows, trees, 
goats etc. to suit the climatic conditions. Work is done 
in the research institute to develop industries which can 
conveniently be .started in rural areas with rural sur¬ 
pluses as the input. Research is undertaken to devise 
methods to make houses from local building materials 
and to develop proper systems of sanitation and hy¬ 
giene. Wc run short-term need-based courses for our 
carde from niral areas to train them into craftsmen 
or technicians, and then go on groming them, as per 
need, info technologists or extension workers. Even 
Engineers, Scientists, Finance Managers, or Entre¬ 
preneur Managers, Executives or Faculty Members 
will first pass through this drill of learning crafts be¬ 
fore taking up their final function. This type of up¬ 
dating helps in creating need-based course material 
and brings in effective faculty members. 

Progress 

Using the methodologies already explained, we have 
built our cadre for Kutch and they are running Viv- 
ckananda Research and Training Institute since May, 
1979. 'ITic persons are not only running the centre for 
nomuil rural development programme but they have 
also organised massive relief operations after la't 
year’s floods. We are starting along with R K. Mission 
such institutes in Andhra Prade.sh, West Bengal, 
Maharashtra and other parts of the country. 

During our experiments in the field of developing 
and implementing appropriate technology we have 
noted that neither language nor caste nor sex Is 
barrier. The eagerness to Icam and to get results 
helps a lot in ovcrcomine such herriers. With us there 
are many participants with very high 1. O. and high 
decrees, while there are others who may not have such 
a (tributes. However, one thing common amoncst all of 
them is their love for work and community. The desire 
to be useful and productive causes healthy interaction 
and there is very little conflict among them. They 
understand very clearly that organisation survives by 
their full and proner participation. We believe an 
appropriate education plan like this can easily eradi¬ 
cate unemployment and create a very viable economy 
and build a non-inflationary, self sustaining, well 
managed growing civilisation. D 


Duty not Charity 

{Contd. from page 3) 

It is a happy augury that (he Government has deci¬ 
ded to take some urgently needed steps helping the 
disabled. It has already drawn up a long-term com¬ 
prehensive national scheme, and a legislation is on 
the anvil to promote the welfare of the disabled. Ixgis- 
lation for the compulsory education of the handicapped 
is also in the offing. To help the disabled gain the neces¬ 
sary skills, industrial training institutions will be asked 
to reserve two per cent of their vacancies for the handi¬ 
capped. Three per cent of the jobs in the public sec¬ 
tor undertakings is to be reserved for them. Thev 
would also be encouraged to form cooperatives. A 
special prt^ramme for disabled children under the 
age of 14 has been drawn uo. Six national centres are 
being set up where diagnosis of various forms of dis- 
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abilities can be undertaken. These laudable program¬ 
mes can fructify only when the machinery to execute 
them is well organized, efficiently directed, profession¬ 
ally oriented and Inlclligentlv integrated. Rehahilifa- 
lion of the disabled calls for mulli-dimcnsional efforts 
in the medical, social welfare and educational fields, 
l-.niplovmont services, the families of the disabled per¬ 
sons. industries, voluntary bodies and Government— 
all have to work together in this gigantic task. 

The Year of the Disabled is a reminder to us all of 
the duty we owe to the long-neglected disabled mem¬ 
bers of our society. Let us all loin hands fp help them 
come Out of the dead end of the tunnel. Let us b» 
generous with our dffer of opportunities to them to 
stand on their own. fl 
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What in the world of power 
can we do for you? 



Whaievor you* need in the world o( power, all you 
need is to call BHtL-Bharat Heavy Elccuicaii. 
limited One of the top ten power plant equipr.v'ni 
manufacturers in the world, BHEL offers the widest 
eptcirum of products and services for power 
perieiation trsnstnisGion and utilisition all under 
one roof I li.corporrjiinn the latest toufmolorji in 
the field 

In thermal power. BHEL rnanufactures Boilers and 
Ti .1- L'.s up to 50') MW. Transformers, Switchcnrai 
end Capacitors up to 4(. J kV In hydei power.it 
m' I.ictures powi. ( equipment for Frjncii Kaplan 
end l'olro.1 i.t" nC t; W!"'I as revT-,i!’ir pump 
lull' 

BULL oht iui just as uuJividajI 'irii.'pme it 


but as a total turnKey capability' in pow'et systems. 
A capability tliat's backed by a staff strength of 
over 60,000 people inclutfino nearly 9.000 trained 
engineers 

BHEL—in the world of industry 

BHEL flso offers a wide range of indusin. i 
equipment - including compressors, industna! 
turbosets, large electrical motors and controlgear, 
pumps, traction equipment and heat exchangers It 
undertakes sycte.ns engmaermg. design of control 
schematics, erection end commissioninq of cuth 
equipment Seivmg major in.c,•.■.tries like C>?menl, 
Steel, Mining, Papsr Ferlili.ei. Petroleum. 
P(itrochemic.jls. Railways and more 



mere then 
praductii 
etalal service 
br energy 


Bfvsrzl tiesvy Electricals Limited 

18-20 Kojturuj Oandhi Marg Now Delhi 110001-INDIA 
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Window m the Worid 


Libyan Economy and Planning 

Dr. Mohammad Iqbal’’ 


THE Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, a vast and spaisclj 
populated country, stretches along the soullicni 
Mediterranean shore-line for almost 2,000 kilomelei! 
bordering with Tunisia in the West and Egypt in tite 
East and extends southwards as far as Sudan, Chad 
and Niger. As a result of libyan people’s struggle am! 
the United Nation’s Resolution of November 21,104 0 
Libya got independence on December 24, !9.S) and 
became the United Kingdom of Libya. Subsequently 
as a result of military coup, Coloncd Gaddafi c.nne 
to power on September 1, 1969. 

This large country of Africa iiins into two broad 
divisions— a narrow Mediterranean coastal plain, 
the Gefara, and the broad Libyan Sahara desert wliich 
is supposed to be the world's largest desert. 

Over 90 per cent of all Libya is desert and does not 
have permanent rivers or streams. The I'-uinti'v with 
three million dispersed population commands a stratc 
gic position. However, its pliysieal, climatic and 
demographic disequilibrium make the establishment 
of an effective national transport network, dinieiiU 
and costly affair. 

Until 1951, Libya remained uncier foreign rule lor 
about 3,000 year.-; except the period from 1200 li.C. 
to 900 B.C..when it was ruled by its own kings. The 
history before modern independence i-i full of inva¬ 
sion’, wars, and armed conflicts of one kind or tlic 
other. These things along with geographical consoamls 
served to be great obstacles in the way of economic 
development. Three decades ago it was generally 
considered an 'economy with clemal poverty. Bcfoie 
the discovery of oil and the commencement of its 
commercial production, over 80 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation was engaged in agriculture. The rapid develop¬ 
ment of oil industry led to rapid migration lo (he 
towns. 

Benjamin Higgins leading a UN economic set'cy 
mission to Libya in 1951-52 believed that Lii<ya 
had virtually all the obstacles to development that can 
be found anywhere—^geographical, economic, political, 
sociological, and technological. He felt if libya can be 
brought to a stage of sustained growth, there is hope 
for every cotintry in this world. 

Besides this gloomy prediction, it was pointed out 
in 1965 that Libya lacked planners, adniinisfrators 
and technicians. The government was forced to 
compete with wealthy oil companies and other foreign 
firms for the limited supply of trained people. Though 
a crash educational programme is being implemented 

*<^tre of West Asian Studies, Aligarti Muslim University, 
Aligarh, 


it will be years before Libya cun make up for the 
the appalling m gleet of eduealion by the former 
Italian colonial administration. 

Before the discovery ol oil Libya was so |H)or that 
the World Bank in its reports of early ]950's consi¬ 
dered Libya with per capita income of $ 40, as one of 
the poorest nations of the world. 

Today Libyan economy prcseul'. the inosi interest¬ 
ing case of a rapid economic transformation. It is 
one of the fastest moving economies of the world. 
Its per capita income rose from $ 40 in fifties to 
$ 6,(X)0 in 1980, and World Bank considers it as one 
Ol the nations having high per capita income and 
fourth wealthy nation in the world. 

Discovery of Oil 

Oil explorations in Libyii started in 1955, but 
II was only in April 19.59 (but lirst major oil dis¬ 
covery was made at Zelten. The exp irt of oil be¬ 
gan in 1961 and they achieved u I'avoiuabalc balance 
of payament for the first time in 1963. Oil exports 
provide over 9() per cent of foreign exchange earnings. 
However, despite increasing imports of foodstuffs 
nvanufactured goods and raw* niaterials, Libya con¬ 
tinues to enjoy a favourable balance of trade. 

Libya’s estimated reserves of oil arc around 
30.(KK) million barrels and if they continue to extract 
oil at the present rate, oil will not be exhausted be¬ 
fore forty years. Therefore, the planners in this oil- 
based economy arc trying hard to reduce dependence 
on oil and keep oil production at low levels. Re¬ 
cently considerable discoveries of oil have been made 
in Western Libya and off shore. Rapid flow of oil 
in vast quantities changed the country from poor 
agaricultural and desert country to super affluent one. 

Planning and Development 

Libyan economy being similar to those of other 
Arab rich oil exporting states has experienced al¬ 
most identical pattern of development to that of the 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Libva like Kuwait, UAE, 
Saudi Arabia conforms to a model of developnicnt with 
unlimited supplies of finance. 

Like other non-oil developing coirntiies, financing 
of devciopmenl is no obstacle to development plans 
in Libya. T he economy does not suffer from un¬ 
employment problems—a serious problem for develop¬ 
ing as well as developed countries. Country is akofrcc 
from deficit in the balance of payments and popula- 
tton explosion to absorb realized growth rates. 
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In the second decade of independtiice, (wo im¬ 
portant changes took place in the political framework 
of the economy. First, federalism was abolished 
in April 1963 and a unitary state came into exis- 
tance. Federal state was considered uneconomical 
and inefficient. On September 1, 1969, Libya became 
a republic under the name of the Libyan Arab Repub¬ 
lic. 

The Jiew regime pledged to follow the Nasserist 
line in international affairs and internal politics and 
on social justice, development and the liberation of 
national resources from foreign control. I'hc new 
ruling group declared itself interested in changing the 
economic .system and paying gicater attention to dis¬ 
tribution and the provision of inifch wider opportu¬ 
nity to the bulk of the population. The economy, 
during late sixties, was much better organised and 
development planning had become more rational, or¬ 
derly and efficient. A number of measures such as 
nationalisation and government controls have been 
taken. 

The planning has taken into eonsidcialion both, the 
negative approach involving the awareness of the ad¬ 
verse effects of oil on the economy and society aiiel 
the positive approach, involving the awareness of how 
best to use oil resources for developing the economy 
and the society. 

Between 1946 and the end of 19.0 1 there were no 
signs of economic planning. The period 19.52-61 
was characterised by foreign economic support. How¬ 
ever, in 1951 UN Mission prc.sented first plan pro¬ 
posal and second plan proposal was given by IBRD 
survey mission. 

The UN mission presented a veiy long-term plan 
having three phases. The first phase of six )cars 
stressed on training and education; agricultural pro¬ 
motion, the repair of war damages to public transport 
public works and public utilities and the obsorpiicn 
of inactive manpower into the economy. Besides the 
heavy foreign financing 5—10 per cent of national 
product was to be invested. The second phase with 
two six years aimed at furtlier improving agriculture, 
and setting up of certain li^t industries. It also aimed 
at reducing deficit in the balance of payments. In this 
phase between 10 and 15 per cent of national poduct 
was to be invested. The third phase consisting of six 
year plan aimed at further development in the fields 
of agriculture and industry, mechanisation and balance 
in the external sector, in this plan at least 15 per 
cent of the national product was to be invested. 

This process of very long-term planning was based 
on the assumption that the country was poor and had 
no prospects of significant exploitable resources. In 
1956 the Development Council was established but 
til! I960 it had not undertaken planning in the real 
sense of the term. It was in I960 that the IBRD 
suggested a five year plan beginning from 1st April 
1960, ammounting to LD 25 m. In addition to this 
an amount of LD 11,9 m. was to be allocated for re¬ 
curring expenditure on development. This plan al¬ 
located 32 per cent of total allocation for the deve¬ 
lopment of primary sector (water resources, agricul¬ 
ture, forestry and dune fixation. Nearly 21 per cent 
was allocated for the social services, education, 
health, housing and sanitation. Besides, 17 per cent 


was allocated for electric power and town and vilk^e 
water. Industry handiatfts and fisheries were to 
receive 7 per cent of the total plan allocafions, Only 
3 per cent of the total outlay was to be invested in 
public buildings, capitalisation of National Bank and 
antiquities and tourism. 

In the meantime, as a result of the emergence of 
huge oil revenues, the financial picture was changed, 
The actual development expenditures rose above the 
planned level. IBRD was asked to draw new plan 
which could reflect the financial availabilities. On 
16th July the Development Council was replaced by 
a National Planning Councii. Therefore, the First 
Five Year plan for 1963-68 cnvi.saging a total public 
expenditure of LD 169 million aimed at ensuring 
speedy improvement in the level of living of the peo¬ 
ple, particularly low-income groups. Further it was 
to place strong emphasis on agriculture and improve¬ 
ment and expansion in education, health, housing 
communications and the factors which serve as in¬ 
frastructure. 

The Second Five-year Plan 1969-/4 was approved 
oy the government on March 27, 1969. It rcflcc- 
led (he improved financial fortnucs of the country. 
The second plan allocated investment totalling LD 
1,149 m. Of this nearly LD 980 m or 85 per cent was 
to be spent on public works, communications, agri¬ 
culture, housing education, municipalities, iivdu.stry 
and health. 

But within live months as a lesult of the takeover 
of power by the Free ofiicers on 1st September, 1969, 
the Plan was suspended. However many of the pro¬ 
jects in the pipeline were conlinued. 

Libyan Government issued the Three year Plan 
(1972-75) on 27th April, 1972. This plan being most 
sophisticated and comprehensive, included investment 
projections for the public sector, and expectation for the 
private sector, including the private oi! sector, as well 
as projections of the availability and use of resources 
for Plan years. The plan undertook the examination of 
the dislocations of which the economy had been victim. 
It also examined the unhealthy dependence on an ever- 
inceasing volume of imports at the expense of local 
production. This plan indicated the broad aims and 
targets designed to correct the dislocations and imba¬ 
lances, and to further healthy development. Particular 
attention was paid to the better integration of the oil 
sector into the economy. 

Moreover it was planned that the non-oil sec¬ 
tors should grow in relative size, in addition 
to growth in absolute terms and should correct the situ¬ 
ation where much of the growth in oil leaks out to 
finance huge imports and as capital outflows. As re¬ 
gards plan strategy it emphasised the need for the dura¬ 
tion of the plan to resort to capital-intensive investment 
in order to prepare the machinery for productive and 
supportive sectors. Attention was paid to speed up 
the education and training programmes of. the country. 
The plan allocated an investment of LD 1,165 m for 
three years for the public sector—which included LD 
1,007 m for gross fixed capital formation and LD 88 m 
for financial investment (Investment creditors, increase 
in (he capital of lending agencies and like items) and 
LD 70 m for other investment expenditures. The pub¬ 
lic sector was to undertake a gross domestic fixed in¬ 
vestment of LD 995 m. while the private sector was to 
undertake gross fixed domestic investment of LD 527m. 
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Table I ita appears dial the largest share of 
public tovestnwmt voxt to transport, communications 
and storage. It was followed by transformation industiy. 
Tbs largest share of private-sector investment went to 
the petroleum sector which received twice as much 
investment in absolute terms as transport, communi- 
catiems and storage. 


Table—T 

Grow Fixed Domestic Investment in the National Economy 
in tbe Three Year Plan 1972-73—1974/75 by the Public 
Sector and tbe Private SectoKat 1971-72 market prices and 
in LD millions). 


Economic Sector 

Public 

Private 

Total 


sector 

sector 


Agriculture, forestry and 
6shiag .... 

111.6 

24.0 

115.6 

Petroleum .... 

40.6 

377.0 

417.6 

Minning and quarrying. 

2.6 

3.0 

5.6 

Transformation industry 

183.2 

24.0 

207.2 

Construction 

9.7 

12.0 

21.7 

Electricity .... 

101.5 


101.5 

Tot^^^pmodity Sectors 
" nmunication 

-f . . . 

w“ y. 4id retail trade 

449.2 

187.3 

440.0 

24 0 

889,2 

211 ■< 

2 1 

7 0 

9 1 

Total '.‘®l'i‘ibution sectors 

189.4 

31.0 

220 4 

Banks and insurance . 

1 0 


1.0 

Housing .... 

84 5 

48 0 

132 5 

Public services 
(excluding education) 

144.4 


144,1 

Education .... 

95 4 

0.5 

95 9 

Health services . 

48,1 

0 S 

48.« 

Other services 


10 0 

10 0 

Total service sectors 

.173 4 

59.0 

11! 4 

/ 

Grand Total (including land 
value) .... 

1012 0 

5.10 0 

1542,0 

(excluding land valiicl . 

17 0 

1.0 

20 0 

Grand Total 

995 0 

527.0 

1522.0 


In order to break the vicious eircic of underdevelop¬ 
ment and achieve rapid growth the Five Year Plan 
(1976-1980) undertook a highly intensive investment 
programme. Table II presents the expected con¬ 
tribution of the various sectors to Gross Domestic Pro¬ 
ducts. The plan allocated an amount of I.D 7840 
to give economy yet a bigger thrust than the previous 
plan and help it into a bigger leap forward along the 
path of transformation from the Revolutionary phase 
to the final phase of an established and healthy body- 
l^litic. They have adopted the method of comprehen¬ 
sive planning for resources and potentialities, so that 
a balanced growth may be achieved in the national 
economy, vrith ^owth rates in all activities so harmo¬ 
nized that none of them goes ahead of the other. 


Tabis fl Pixtsd srom domestic under five year 

plan (19 ?i 6-1980} distributed over public aod pri- 


vate sectors (in LO Million) 

Economic Activities Public 

Private 

Total 


sector 

sector 


Agriculture, Forestry and 

Fisheries .... 

874.1 

65.0 

939.1 

Oil and Natural Gas Extrac¬ 
tion .... 

40.0 

155.0 

195,0 

Mining Quarry 

7.0 

10.0 

19.0 

Processing Industries . 

1471.7 

35.0 

1506.7 

Electricity dt Water 

706.7 

0.0 

706.7 

Construction 

32.0 

40.0 

72.0 

Wholesale & Retail I'rade . 

32.9 

15.0 

47,9 

Transport, Storage and 

communication 

1197.8 

280.0 

1477.8 

Insurance & Banking . 

5.0 

0.0 

5.0 

Housing 

764.3 

430.0 

1194.3 

Public Services (excluding 
health & education) 

759.1 

0.0 

759.1 

Education Services 

.460.5 

2.0 

462.5 

Health services . 

144.6 

4.0 

148.6 

Other services 

0.0 

25.0 

25.0 

Reserve Funds for the Projects 
(contingencies) 

310.3 

0.0 

310.3 

Grand Total including Land 

Value 

6808.0 

1061.0 

7869.0 

(Less Land Value) 

21.5 

7.5 

29.0 

Grand Total Excluding land 

Value .... 

6786.5 

1053.5 

7840.0 


'I he Five Year plan aimed at increasing the total pro¬ 
duction in all sectors in such a way as to realise an 
overall compound ^owlh rate of the Real Gross 
Domestic Product of 10.7 per cent per annum. Non- 
pctiolcum sectors were planned to grow at a rate of 
14.1 per cent per annum while? th^ growth rate of tbe 
activity of the extraction of crude petroleum and natu¬ 
ral gas were kept at 7.8 per cent per annum. Moreover 
the per capita income was planned to grow at a'n 
annual compound rate of 5.6 per cent from LU 
1360.4 in 1975 to LD 1786.5 in 1980. 

The Five Year Plan of Economic and Social Deve¬ 
lopment in 1976-80 aimed at keeping the dynamic 
economic momentum of the process of development 
It aimed at freeing the economy from stranglehold of 
single product by broadening the field of economic 
development and attaining a higher level of self suffi¬ 
ciency in basic commodities. Brides it aimed at re¬ 
ducing inequality of incomes and wealth and narrow¬ 
ing regional imbalance while maintaining the social 
fabric of the Republic. Attention was also paid to the 
growth of manpower skill and efficiency through the 
medium of education and training. 

The Libyan Arab Jamahiriya is presently engaged 
in drawing up an ambitious programme of sorio-cco- 
nomic development for 1981-86. The country has al¬ 
ready made progress in building infrastructure and 
developing petrochemical aftd other industries. Indians 
numbering about 50,000 consisting of doctors, engin¬ 
eers, nurses, teachers, construction workers and tech¬ 
nical personnel have been contributing significantly to 
the economic development. India’s rivals in Libya arc 
West German. litalian. French. British and Swedish 
firms. 
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S. No. 
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1. Indian Textile Bulletin Census of machinery in Cotton Mills—1978 (Print 1980) PCT 7 Vol. 

XXIV No. 6 

2. Indian Textile Bulletin Annual Number, 1978 (Print, 1978) PCT 2.78 

3. Customs Manual Vol. 1 Containing Rules. Regulations and Notifications issued under the 
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PDSI 15 
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3 Xlll 
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Work on iransmixsion lines for rural areas in progress 


March of REC 

R. S. ShuUa* 


INDIA lives in ’.he villages. The development of 
the country depends on the qualitative improvement 
in the life of its rural masses. Electricity has often 
acted as a fore-runner of prosperity. Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Corporation (REC) working under the Ministry 
of Energy is continuously trying to provide electricity 
to rural areas. 

Genesis and Objectives 

REC was set up in July 1969. A Government of 
India enterjM-ise, REC is an autonomous body register¬ 
ed as a company under the Companies Act of 1956. 
The main objects of the Corporation include ; (1) 
financing of rural electrification schemes, (2) sub.'crib- 
ing to rural electrification bonds issued by State Elec¬ 
tricity Boards from time to time, (3) promoting and 
financing rural electric cooperatives and (4) admi¬ 
nistering the funds received from the Gov'ernment of 
India and other sources for financing rural electrifica¬ 
tion in the country. It is managed by a Board of 

*AMi8tant Director Rural Electrification Corporation 


Directors appointed by the Government of India. The 
head-office of the Corporation is located in New Delhi. 
The Corporation has eleven regional offices in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country which help Starte Electricity 
Boards in different ways. 

The resources of the Corporation consist of equity 
capital, loans from the Government, market borrow¬ 
ings and its own reserves. 

Approach 

Rural Electrification Corporation is a development- 
financing institution. It finances rural electrification 
projects formulated by State Electricity Boards. The 
Corporation has evolved a suitable set of policies and 
procedures for this purpose. It has adopted an area- 
development approach with emphasis on the electri¬ 
fication of under developed pockets. An electrification 
scheme financed by the Corporation is conceived as a 
part of the total development effort in a particular 
area. 

Polities 

As a matter of policy, REC lays more emphasis on 
the electrification of backward and under-developed 
areas. The rural electrification projects for different 
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areas arc classified into three categories based on the 
level of the rural electrification achieved. The cate* 
gorics are : Ordinary Advanced Areas, Ordinary 
Backward Areas and Specially Under-developed Areas. 
R£C provides financial assiscan<;e for projects of these 
areas on different rates of interest. It has also been 
extending sfwcial assistance for electrification of 
backward and tribal areas. 

Special Projects 

Besides financing general rural electrification pro¬ 
jects and those coming under the Revised Minimum 
Needs Programme; the Corporation provides loans for 
specific purposes For this special categories of loans 
have been evolved. An important innovation the 
Special Project Agriculture (SPA) programme meant 
primarily for energising irrigation pumpsets on a targe 
scale. This programme has been launched in coopera¬ 
tion with commercial banks and the Agricultural Re¬ 
finance & Development Corp^tration (ARIX!). One- 
third of the total cost of the project 's given by REC 
and the remaining two-thirds by the paiticipating 
commercial banks which later get 50 per cent of iheir 
share refinanced by ARDC. During the period 
1078—83, an amount of Rs. 360 crorcs is proposed 
to be invested in this programme which envisages 
energisation of six lakh pumpsets in potential areas. 
Under the category Special Project Drinking Water 
(SPD), emphasis is laid on providing drinking water 
in rural areas through energisation of pumpsets. Simi¬ 
larly under the Special Project Industries (SPI) loan 
assistance is given for extending electricity to pro¬ 
posed industrial estates in rural areas, Special loan 
categories have been designed for system improvement 
and training of engineers and technicians engaged in 
the work of rural electrification. 

Cooperatives 

riie promoiion of rural electric cooperatives is one 
of the mam objects of the Corporation. It has helped 
organise sixteen rural electric cooperatives so far in 
diffcrcni States of the country, and of these fifteeti are 
already in operation. A total loan assistance of about 
Rs. 30 crores has been sanctioned for these coopei.i- 
tives 

Performance 

REC has sanctioned an a.ggrcgalc loan iissistance of 
more than Rs. 1,286 crorcs for 3,723 properly planned 
rural electrification projects in the country. These 
schemes will cover more than 14.17 lakh irrigation 
pumpsets About 73,000 villages have already been 
electrified under the projects financed by REC. Near¬ 
ly six lakh pumpsets have been energised under the 
Corporation’s programme of rural electrification. 



An energised piimpset 


Consultancy 

RB(’ has gained considerable experience in scienti¬ 
fic planning, rural electrification tor area devclOT- 
ment, formulation of individual projects to meet difife- 
rcni needs and various other aspects of this crucial 
programme This has attracted the attention of inter¬ 
national organisations like the Economic and Social 
Commi'-sion for Asia and Pacific. A project report 
for cieclrificalion of rural areas of Egypt was prepar¬ 
ed bv RFC experts. Its engineers are pre.sently help¬ 
ing Algeria in executing its rural electrification sche¬ 
mes 

Future Programme 

A large; of elcclrilvmg 25,000 more villages and 
energising four lakh pumpsets has been set for the 
current financial year. The Sixth Plan envisages ener¬ 
gisation of 20 lakh irrigation pumpsets and electrifica¬ 
tion of one lakh additional villages including 40,000 
villages to be covered under the Revised Minimum 
Needs Programme. It is proposed to electrify ail the 
villages of the country by 1995. The likely investment 
is expected to be of the order of Rs. 5,000 crores. 
REC is well poised to play its role in achieving this 
cherished goal which will open new vistas of rapid 
progress and prosperity for rural India. II 


Improved Farm Implements 


THE Punjab Agricultural University (PAU) has 
designed an improved wheat thresher to reduce the 
number of threSier accidents. Alx»ut 200 such acci- 
denfrWere reported during the wheat threshing season 
of 1980. The design of the thresher has improved 
self-feeding chutes approved by the Indian Standards 
Institution. This was disclosed at a seminar on 
“Improved Agricultural Implements and Machines for 


Rabi Crops” held at Ludhiana recently. 

During the seminar the partici^nts were apprised 
of the latest farm implements which work efficiently. 
The PAU engineers gave field demonstratiems of vari¬ 
ous implements used for seed bed preparation, sow¬ 
ing. planting, spraying and threshing of different rabi 
crops, n 
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Public and Private Sectors 


-A Comparative Stud/ 

Suresh N. Kulkarni'* 


The economic performance of our public sector 
leaves much to be desired. Scientific management ol 
the same should be intensified so as to use tlie market 
mechanism as a tool and not as an end 3nd to enable 
the public «ector to act as one of the citadels of 
Indian democracy. The table 1 gives the growth of 
public sector in India 


TABLE I 

Growth of Public Enterprise.s hi India (1951—1979f 


End of March 

Number 

Net 


of 

invcsl- 


ciiler- 

menl 


priscs 

(in Rs. 
crorCs) 

1951 , 

5 

29 

1956 . 

:i 

81 

1961 . 

■IS 

95.1 

1966 . 

74 

2415 

1969 . 

85 

1902 

1974 . 

122 

6237 

1979 . 

176 

15602 


I Paid-up capital I loans. 

To avoid double reckoning, inveslnicnls in l<olding compames 
and their subsidiaries arc excluded. 

The social and economic goals of the public sector 
are complementary and not substitutes. In fact both 
involve tra'afcoffs. In adopting social criteria, analysts 
stress social welfare goals but not the costs associated 
with them. But in the long run social welfare can 
be maximised if resources are utili§gd economicallv, 
that is if waste is minimised. Economic criteria provide 
guidelines for this purpose. Historical experience 

*Indian Council of Social .Science Research, New Delhi 

Value added as Pro- Income 
Year portion of total capi- dilferen- 

tal employed tial Col. 

-- 2 minus 

Public ’’ Private Col. .1 
Sector Sector 


1958-59 


0.134 

0.266 

-0.132 

1959 60 


0.113 

0.286 

-0.173 

1960-61 


0.107 

0.298 

—0.I9I 

1961-62 


0.099 

0.306 

—0.207 

1962-63 


0.055 

0.324 

-0.263 

Average 


0.102 

0.295 

-0.193 

1973-74 


0.348 

0.541 

-0.193 

1974-75 


0.345 

0.422 

—0.077 

1975-76 


0.351 

0.481 

—0.130 

1976-77 


0.398 

0.514 

-0.116 

1977-78 


0.338 

0.502 

-0.164 

Average 


0..356 

0.492 

-0.136 


suggests that in democratic polity governments interact 
pnraarily with pressure groups. Under pressure group 
dynamics they can legitimize public expenditures only 
on grounds of efficient utilisation. Welfare demands of 
these groups cannot be satisfied at the same time. But 
the pace of satisfaction can be quickened if national 
resources are used eflioicntly. The time horizon can be 
shortened. Inefficient performance is not only counter¬ 
productive but also entails national loss. I'iierefote 
promoting national w^elfarc and at the same time 
incurring national loss is like cancelling two equal 
quantities of opposite signs, leaving zero level of 
progress. Hence the necessity to run the public under¬ 
takings on sound economic lines. 

Here is an attempt to compare the economic f)er- 
lormance of private and public sector undertakings. 
Only those undertakings which have completed the 
gestation period and have been running for last twenty 
years have been selected for the purpose. On this basis 
J9 running enterprises in the public sector have been 
identified. By 1977-78 they were 20 years old. They 
are grouped as; Engineering, Chemicals. Coal 
Mining, Ship Building, C’oiislruciion including 
Housing, Trade, Paper, I'hcse groups are compared 
with the same groups of the private sector. 

All the figures, except in the two rows of Averages, 
are mean values of 19 running public enterprises and 
all the parallel units in the private sector, respectively. 

As seen from tabic 2 public sector units have 
consistently operated less efficiently than their counter¬ 
part groups in the private sector: value.s of all the 
three variants of Rale of Return were lower among 
government enterprises as compared to the private 
enterprises. The gap has persisted over time, although 
narrowing. In the second place, income dificrential 
needs to be narrowed down dramatically and not 
merely gradually, because as volume of investment 
keeps growing, a gradual reduot'on in the dilTcrenlial 
paradoxically enough bulges the si/e of national loss 
of output. While the differential declined from --0.193 
to —0.136 (by 70 5 per cent) output loss increased 
from Rs. 183.92 crorcs to Rs. 2121.87 crorcs in' 
Second to Fourth Five Year Man period. It .seems 
inevitable that for redressing the incfficicncv imbalan¬ 
ces some magic wand will have to be devised other¬ 
wise loss will keep mounting. Investment Programming 

i.s one tool worth depltrying. 

Rate af Return 

Gross proRts as Net profits as per- Net profits as per- 

percentage of total centage of net worth centage of paid-up 

capital employed ■* capital 

Pub. Private Pub. Private'''’ Pub. Private 

Sector Sector Sector Sector Sector Sector 
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10.6 

6.5 
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4,4 

6.4 

6.1 

11.7 

4,5 
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4.6 

5.8 

5.3 

12.5 

4.2 

10.4 

5.0 

4,9 

4.8 

13 2 

4.2 

11.2 

4.2 

6.4 

1.3 

14.3 

6 0 

8.9 

—1.5 

5.1 

5.2 

12.5 

5,t 

10.4 

3.3 

5.7 

10.8 

16.4 

6.7 

13.2 

15.8 

24.3 

11.6 

20.8 

7.7 

16.6 

18,2 

32.8 

13.6 

16.6 

9.9 

10.1 

20.0 

23.9 

14.8 

17.1 

13 0 

10.6 

33.4 

21.0 

13.3 

16.5 

8.9 

10.8 

27.7 

21.4 

14.8 

17.5 

9.2 

12.3 

23.8 
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TOMORROW’S PROGRESS TODAY 

Complete Telecommunication Services 
Highly qualified and experienced personnel 
TCIL India offers much more 


- Telecommunications Consultants India Ltd offer consultancy on comprehensive basis in all fields 
of Telecommunications from conception & planning to testing and commissioning 


An expertise that India gathered after difficult years of experiment and innovation to match its 
varied conditions and infrastructure, the diversity of its geographical and climatic conditions. And 
now TCIL offer tlie gains of this hard work to the co-developing countries big or small and all 
others, total telecommunication systems, so important an infrastucture for their development. 


TCIL IS undertaking telecommunication projects of diverse nature which include assisgnments 
from survey, design to execution of big Telecommunication Projects. Installation of towers, 
antennae, feeders and multiplex equipments, coaxial systems, installation of externa) plants for 
telephone exchanges, installation and maintenance of microwave systems, satellite earth stations, 
D.ita and facsimile systems, telex and teleprinters. TCIL also undertakes training and manpower 
tlcvelopment. Management Information s>.stems and Financial Management of Telecom. Assets. 


TCIL is also endeavouring to create newer connections the world over that will drastically cut on 
geographical limitations of reach. 



TELECOMMUNICATIONS CONSULTANTS.INDIA LTD. 

'A Government of India Undertaking) 

Minisha, 2od floor, 75-76, Nehru Place, 

New Delhi-110D19, Cable—Teleconsult Telex—31-4835 
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Changing Pattern of 
Business Finance : 
Company Deposits 

M. L. Singhal'' 


FINANCE is the life blood of Trade, Industry 
and Commerce. Smooth and economic functioning 
of a business is not possible without the availability 
of adequate finance. Public Deposits have been an 
important source of business finance. These deposits 
are not new or novel source of finance in the 
Indian corporate sector. Even towards the beginning 
of this century, deposits from employees or directors 
and their relatives were invited and accepted by the 
companies at attractive rates of interest. Financini,' 
needs of cotton textile, sugar, cnginecrint!. chemicals, 
power generatiqn and distribution, tea gardens, and 
other industries are generally met through public 
deposits. In the past these deposits were populai m 
Bombay, (iujarat and other metropolitan cities only. 
At that time the banks used to command much less 
significance in the Indian Economy and banking 
habits of the people were limited. The requircnienis 
of finance were not so much as they are now and 
the pressure of the operations on the funds of a 
company was not so acute as experienced by most 
companies, particularly since the si.xlies. The com¬ 
pany deposit schemes started gathering momentum 
in the early sixties of the prcscnl century assumiii!.’ 
gigantic proportions in the mid-seventies. 

Since the nationalisation of the fourteen largest 
private sector commercial banks, funds of huge 
magnilude have been mobilised for high priority 
sectors like, agriculture, exports and small-scale 
industries. Organised non'-core sector of Indian indus¬ 
tries comprising the lion’s share, however, enjoyed a 
low priority from the point of view of availability of 
funds from financial institutions and commercial 
banks for financing short-term requirements. More¬ 
over, the pressure exerted on the liquidity of com¬ 
panies by the acceptance and implementation of Study 
Group’s (Tandon Committee report) recommenda¬ 
tions and norms fixed, and by many different laws 
and regulations made thereunder has almost eaten 
info tlw vitals of these companies. The growing 
number of sick units in ali/ost all industries is a 
case in point. The real reason for coniorafe sirk- 
ness has not yet been diagnosed after organised probe 
into different aspects of operations of comp.nnics 
belonging to both sectors of the economy. While 
the commercial banks have behaved in a miscrlv 
manner as regards the financing of organised non- 
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coic companies, particularly short-term requirements, 
acceptance of deposits from the public came in 
handy as an alternative source for procurement of 
funds for tiding over scarcity of such funds from 
the other sources. 

In India, non-banking companie.s accepting deposits 
are broadly of two types, viz., non-banking, non- 
linancial (i.e. corpoiate sector companies) and 
financial and miscellaneous non-bunking companies 
(i.e. chit fund companies, prize chit companies, ctc.i. 
While the acceptance of deposits by the former is 
governed under the Companies (Acceptance of 
Deposits) Rules, 197.5 framed by the (jovermnent 
under sectidn 58A of the Companies Act. 195(), 
control of deposits accepted by the latter is exc- 
cised by the Reserve Bank of India. 

Non-Banking, non-financial companies have been 
accepting deposits for I. 2 and 3 years at attractive 
interest rates of 11 to 15 per cent. Even some, 
companies offer 16-17 per cent interest on these 
deposits. In the recent past public sector companies 
like Indian Oil Corporation of India, Steel .Authority 
of India. Hindustan Pcfrolcui^ etc. have also started 
inviting and accepting deposits on attractive terms 
and rates of interest. Steel Authority of India i.*; 
offering such attraction as Rs. 1,000 becominf 
Rs. 1,500 after three vears at more than 16 nor cent 
interest per annum. 

Growth of Company Deposits 

Aggreptc deposits and exempted borrowings of the 
non-banking financial and non-financial companies 
rose over the decade by Rs. 913 crorc or 322.26 
per cent from 283.4 crorc at the end of March, 
1966 to Rs. 1,196.7 crores at the end of March, 
1975. 'The highest rise was regjstered in 1973-74, 
the increase being Rs. 281 crore or 38 per cent 
over 1972-73. This was due to the sharp rise in 
the, number of reporting financial companies and 
miscellaneous non-banking companies as also the 
increased amount of exempted loans availed of by 
the non-financial companies. 

Of the total amount of Rs, 498 crorcs raised by 
way of deposits in the non-banking corporate sector, 
as on March, 31, 1975, non'-financial companies 
accounted for Rs. 394 crorcs or 79 per cent and 
miscellaneous non-banking companie.s for Rs. 34 crore 
7 per cent while financial companies accounted 
for Rs. 70 crores or 14 per cent. Heavier reliance 
on deposits is noted in the case of non-government 
companies which raised Rs. 478 crores or 96 per 
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cent of the total, while deposits of Government 
companies were Rs. 20 crores or 4 per cent only. 
Exempted borrowings of financial companic" com¬ 
prised 43 per cent of the total while noti-linancial 
and miscellaneous non-banking companies accounted 
for 52 and 5 per cent respectively. While non- 
Govcrnnicnt companies raised Rs. 486 crores by 
way of exempted loans, their share in the total 
was 70 per cent, whereas the Government companies 
Kiised Rs 212 erore.s, their share being 30 per 
cent. 


Wlule coiiiiiier'iai hanks have behaved in a miserly 
manner re^ardinn fmancinn nf organised lum-care 
companies. . . aeceptanee of deposits from the public 
came in handy as an alternative source. . . 


According to the latest figures published by the 
Reserve Bank of India, total deposits (including 
exempted borrowings of Rs. 720.3 croies) with com¬ 
panies at the end of March 1976 amounted to 
Rs. 1.265.2 crores which formed 9.0 per cent of the 
total deposits of scheduled commercial banks at that 
time. No firm data arc available after this date. 
However, a preliminary estimate based on figures 
furnished by 3,102 companies shows that the total 
deposits with companies amounted to Rs. i,49f.O 
crores at the end of March, 1979. This includes 
exempted borrowings of Rs. 802.5 crores. However, 
this appears to be an under-estimate bccau.se the 
number of companies reporting figurc.s for March. 
1976 was 5,640, while it was only 3.102 for March, 
1979. Secondly, total company deposits formed about 
9 to 10 per cent of bank deposits in the last 10 years. 
As against this the estimated figure of Rs. 1.491 
crores as of March. 1979 fcrnied only 5.5 per cent 
of the outstanding bank deposits. Tliircfly there is 
every rea.soiT to believe that companies have resorted 
(o heavy borrowing from the public in the recent past 
because of the policy of credit restraint followed hv 
the Reserve Bank of India, curtailing the flow' of 
bank credit to the corporate sector. Reccnlly com¬ 
panies have raised the interest rales considcrablv and 
thus the gap between their rates and bank deposit 
rates has widened. Therefore, even on the assumption 
of the ratio of 9 per cent to bank deposits—the 
same as in March. 1976—the level of company 
deposits should ha\c reached something like Rs 2,430 
crores in March, 1979. 

Di-fault in Repayment 

Reports indicate that there have been quite a few 
instances where comiranies have defaulted witli recard 
to payment of principal amounts of sicposil^ received 
from the public as well as the intere.st accrued 
thereon. Tlte matter is reported to iiave fi'eured 
prominently at the meeting of the Pai iiamentary 
Consultative Committee attached to the • Finance 
Ministry held at Madras in the middle of May, 1980 
and the Finance Minister shared the concern expres¬ 
sed bv the members over the reported cases of 
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malpractices indulged in by companies which accej^t 
depute from the public, ilie problem of default in 
repayments of deposits was examined by the James 
Raj Committee in 1975, and it made a number ot 
recommendations to protect the interests of the 
depositors. The committee found that the liquidity 
of non-financial companies ha.s tended to decline in the 
context of their increasing dependence upon public 
deposits, and it suggested that the liquid assets of 
these companies .should not fall below 10 per cent of 
their deposit liabilities maturing in any given year. 
This was intended to ensure the prompt repayment of 
the principal amount of deposits and payment of 
interest as and when they fall due. Another impor¬ 
tant recommendation made by the Committee related 
to the fixing of a minimum and maximum time limit 
for holding deposits by companies at six months and 
3 years respectively. Yet another recommendation 
was to compel the companies seeking deposits from 
public to give maximum information about their 
financial position in the newspaper advertisement in 
the prescribed format. This was intended to enable 
the depositor to examine the financial position of the 
company before placing his funds with it. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, did not feel it advisable to put a 
ban on acceptance of public deposits by the companies 
as it would affect production ; but at the same time, 
it advocated regulation of such deposits with a view 
to reducing the companies’ dependence on them 
progressively. In fact, it had suggested that deposits 
received from company directors and shareholders 
of private limited companies should be included under 
exempted categories of deposits for the purpose of 
quantitative ceilings on deposits so as to increase 
the owner’s stake in the companies. 


The Government accepted all these reccnimcnoa- 
tions and implemented them. But, it seems that things 
have not improved materially since then. Apart 
from implementing the measures suggested by the 
James Raj Committee a quantitative ceiling on total 
level of deposits based on the net worth of the com¬ 
pany has been prescribed and at present this is fixed 
at 35 per cent of the net worth. This ceiling was to 
be reduced after 31st March. 1980. However due to 
the representation received from corporate bodies, 
the Government have allowed the ceiling at the current 
level beyond that date. Although all the regulatory 
steps taken' by the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Government arc aimed at safeguarding the interests 
of the depositors, there are no penal provisions to 
deter the companies which choose to become truant 
in the matter of repayment of princip-al amounts of 
deposits and payment of interest accrued thereon. 
The high power committee set up under the chair¬ 
manship of Justice Raiinder Sacher to review the 
Companies and MRTP Acts pointed out this lacuna in 
section 58A of the Companies Act, 1956, wherein 
no penalty is prescribed in case of default by com¬ 
panies in paying deposits as and when they mature 
for repayment. The committee has. therefore, sugges¬ 
ted a suitable amendment to the above section of 
the Companies Act to provide for a penalty for the 
directors in case of wilful default with regard to 
pavment of interest and deposits by companies. 
The Committee has further suggested that a depositor 
who has not been paid either the interest or the 
principal or both should have the right to move the 
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court without any authorisation, as is now required 
under section 621 of the (Companies Act. No action 
seems to have been taken on these recommendations 
by the Government as yet. 

Reasoof far Growth of Deposits 

In spite of the default in payment of interest 
and principal by quite a few companies the com¬ 
pany deposits have tended to grow. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek : 

(1) With the sharp increase in price of commodi¬ 
ties in the last one year or so, the corporate sector 
needed a larger volume of working capital. As the 
commercial banks were directed to exercise tight 
control over their credit disbursal to companies 
especially against drawals in anticipation of price 
escalations, companies, especially those belonging to 
big houses and multinationals have resorted to public 
deposits in a big way. 

(2) Interest rates on lending to corporate sector 
have been raised sharply from 15 per cent to 18 
per cent with effect from September 13, 1979 and 
this has made borrowings from the public cheaper 
than bank- borrowing for the companies. 

(3) Compaifics have to accept a lot of financial 
discipline and clearance from the Reserve Bank of 
India under Credit Authorisation Scheme while 
applying for additional credit limits and these incon¬ 
veniences are avoided in the case of public deposits. 


On the other hand, the main attraction for the 
public is the rates Ot interest ottered by companies 
on deposits placed with them. 

Conclusion 

Till very recently, business organisations were 
not serious about the ettcctivc management of work¬ 
ing capital, this was paruahy because hnance was 
easily available from various sources—banks ^d 

other hnanciai institutions, but alter a long period 
ot complacent planning and policy, organisations 
are finding it very tough to meet their ttnancing 
needs which have gone up tremendously owing to 
restvetions imposed recently on the borrowing 
iacility, on the one hand, and due to eli'ects of intta- 
tion on the other. Ihus for the rapid cconoimc 
development of the country and to hold the price 
line every ettort should be made to increase produc¬ 
tion in fields and factories. If a ban on company 
deposits is imposed, production will be adversely 
affected. The wheel of production will go slow due 
to shortage of adequate funds. Therefore, some 
statutory provisions should be made to control the 
malpractices and default in payment of interest and 
principal amount. It may be a valuable suggestion 
to set up an ‘Investment Insurance and Guarantee 
Corporation’ to safeguard the intereit of dc|xisitors 
and to have an effective control on borrowing com¬ 
panies. This will create faith in depositors and 
adequate working capital may be more easily avail¬ 
able for the smooth functioning of a business 
organisation. U 


Land Army in Madhya Pradesh 


THE Madhya Pradesh Government have decided to 
raise a land army for rural reconstruction. ITie 
land army will ultimately have a strength of 25,000 
comprising five battalions which will operate in 
Gwalior, Indore, Jabalpur, Bilaspur, Raipur and Rewa 
divisions. To begin with Government have decided to 
constitute this as an integral part of the Agricultural 
Department. However, the nature and function of 
the organisation iS being worked out. The land army 
will basically be a disciplined and skilled labour 
force. 

The tasks to be undertaken by the army include 
small irrigation works, construction of bunds, canals 
etc. for irrigation, anti-flood measures, afforestation, 
horictulture, forest protection and patrolling, construc¬ 
tion of roads, bridges, culverts and tracks as well as 
rural housing, scnools, organisation of_ health and 
hygiene in villages including anti-mosquito and anti¬ 
fly drives and vaccination, propagation of family 
plafnning and welfare, adult education, slum clearance 
and resettlement including construction of houses for 
slum dwellers etc. The land army will be allotted 
projects commensurate with its capabilities. 

The land army will have control headquarters 
and field formations such a!s battaUons and com¬ 
panies as in the armed forces. It will have a distinct 
uniform flag etc. which will give it identity and dimity. 
Work force will be raised for each rejgion and will be 
shifted or demobilised after completion of works in 
the region. 

It will be headed by a Commandant General who 
is of the rank of Brigadier at present. Each project 


will have a Commandant and tlicre will be Company 
Commanders in-charge of conijOanics of the work 
force. 

At the State level there will be a committee headed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture to coordinate 
and supervise the tasks assigned to the land army. 
I'he Commandant-General will be the Secretary of 
this Committee while prominent non-officials and Sec¬ 
retaries to Government in the departments of Irrigation 
Public Works, Rural Development, Forest Revenue, 
Agriculture, Planning, Finance and Labour will be ex- 
officio members. To begin with there will be a com¬ 
mittee to coordinate and supervise its activities in the 
Rewa division headed by the Commissioner. The 
local Commandant will be the Secretary of this com¬ 
mittee while the Collector of the project area, the 
Superintending Engineer and the D.l.G. of Police will 
be members. This committee will meet once a month 
to review the working of the land army. 

The men enlisted kito the land army will be paid 
Re. 1 more than the prescribed minimum wages per 
day as wages and progress of work will be recorded 
as in other departments of the Government. Workers 
in the age group 18 to 45 years will enlisted. 

To Inculcate discipline and to organise the land 
army into an efficient work force, officers from the 
army will be included in it and will command its 
various formations. An element of the State Police or 
Home Guards may also the incorporated to take up 
police and security duties. The force flag will be flown 
at the headquarters and at all the project sites. The 
tot Unit of the land army started work at the Bav- 
sagBlr project on December 14, 1980. 
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BIG LEAP BY A.P. 



Our Achievements - Year Ending 1980 

(Ka/mc in Lakhs of Rupees) 

OUR PERFORMANCE OUR SER 


OUR SERVICES & PRODUCTS 


(Turnover in Liikhs of Rupees) 
1975-76 <>56 


1970-77 


1977 - 78 

1978 - 79 


1979-80 


FEftTlUItRti 
f't STICITjES 

zni 


A>i£VteoFMeM-r 

80 

\ »Ai.e oic 
TRA-trods 

'n^uacwME op 

J 


Land & Development. 

Identification, promotion & development of 
upstream & downstream Agro Industries. 


Pesticides. Fertilizers, Plant hoimonc cum 
nutrients. Sulphuric acid. Alums & Zinc 
Sulphate, Dehydrated fruits & vegetables. 
Agricultural machinery and implements & 


OUR SUBSIDIARIES 


„*r.b.d Itaick a rwilkcr, L.d,. M0U1.I1. Hy 
dcrabiid. 

OUR JOINT VENTURES 

__ c. r-rvowMiATinN LID . A.P. CORN PRODUCTS LTD,. NIZAMABAD. 


SOUTHERN '’ESTIClDbS^CWO^^^^^ LID , 
PARAMOUNT AGRO ‘^'•‘^^^'^YlDERTBM'y 
CIRCAR DEHYDRATES LTD.. KA^'NADA, 
CYTOZYME ANDHRA PRADESH LTD., HYDERA- 


a.p. bagasse products ltd., PALACOLE 
W.G. DISTRICT. 

MANGO PROCESSING UNIT CHITTOOR DIST. 


POST HARVEST TECHNOLOGY EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING UNIT. ANANTHAPUR. 


OUR SET-UP 


Regional Maiketing Offices at Hydcra|>ad Warai^al 
Nitmiabad. Viiayawada, Guntui, bluru, Visakhapat 
uam. Kurnool & Nellore. 

Districl Managers Offices at Hyderabad, Nalgonda 

Nizamabad Viziana&aram, VisaKlwpatmini I luiu,Kha- 

ramam. Ongolc, Chittoor, Ananihupur & War; ngal. 

Comm.inti Aica Development Offices at Jagtial, Pedda- 
palli. Mctpalli, Jaggaiahpet & Kurnool. 

Pesluidesl ormulation Units at Kurnool & Khammam. 


Agio Set vice Ccntics at Hjderalvd. Miiyalrguda 
Kham mam, Vijayawada. Kakinada. EIuiu, Nelloie 
Ongole, Kurnool. Anantapur, Mcdak. Vi.sakhapatrtm 
and Tirupathi. 

Rural Disiiibutirn Centres at Bobbili, YclJaroancchili 
Noonepalli, Peddapalli i rd Kcvali 

Fruit Preservation Factory, Ananthaiajupct 

Ready to serve beverage (APSA) unit, Hyderabad 




A. P. S. Agro Industries Development 
Corporation Limited 
AgroBbavan, A.C. Guards, 
Hyderabad-500004 


OUR MOTTO : SERVICE TO THE FARMERS 
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Lie’s Progress 


LIFE Insurance in India was nationalised in 1956. 
The total new business of Life Insurace Corporation 
in 1957, the first year of^ nationalisation, was just 
Rs. 278 crores. It has since made giant strides to reach 
Rs. 8006.39 crores in 1979-80. There were just about 
47 lakh policies in force at the time of nationalisa¬ 
tion; this number has since gone up to 221 lakhs by 
1979-80. The premium income of the Corporation has 
increased to Rs. 875.37 crores in 1979-80 as agai^^t 
Rs. 88.12 crores in 1956-57. 


In 1979-80, out of the total number o’f policies of 
20.98 lakhs, 5.91 lakhs were from the rural areas. In 
the matter of sura assured, out of the total individual 
business of 2744.33 crores in 1979-80, the business 
from rural areas amounted to Rs. 603.77 crores. 


In order to improve its sci'viccs, increasing empha¬ 
sis is being laid on claim settlements. Whereas in 
1956-57 the amount of claims paid amounted to only 
Rs. 24.96 crores, the.se have risen to over Rs. 283 
crores in the year 1979-80. Over these years, the 
Corporation has paid over Rs. 2000 crores by wa'y t'f 
claims thereby helping about 8 million policyholders 
or their dcpetlents through maturity and death claims. 
On an average about 2200 claims arc being paid by 
the Corporation on each working day. A special thivc 
was launched to accelerate the pace of claim seitlc- 
ment in recent years. 'I’here has been a striking re¬ 
duction in the number of outstanding claims. The per¬ 
centage of outstanding claims to claims intimated has 
come down to 15 in 1979-80 as against 57 in 1956. 

After il979 valuation, the new bonus rates are 
Rs. 31 for Whole Life and Rs. 24.80 for Endowment 
policies (the highest ever given by LIC so far). The 
Life Insurance Corporation introduced the concept of 
final (additional) bonus for the first time in India on 



Lie assisted Mangalore Fertiliser Plant 



LIC finaiu ed Karnataka wafer supply scheme 


April 12, 1980. This would apply to with piofits 
policies resulting into claims by death or maturity dur¬ 
ing the period 1-1-1980 to 31-12-1981, subject to 
certain conditions. 

Lie transacts Group schemes business mainly un¬ 
der three heads. Group Insurance Scheme designed to 
provide low cost life insurance cover to working clas¬ 
ses and weaker sections of sc* iety; Group Gratuity- 
cum-Life Assurance Schemes providing for the fund¬ 
ing of the gratuity payable to the employees al the 
lime of their retirement and also death gratuity to 
employees based on total anticipated service upto re¬ 
tirement; and Group Superannuation Schemes cover¬ 
ing pension benefits after retirement for the employees. 
Lie transacted a new business of Rs. 5,262.06 crorc 
and covered 9,48.852 new lives under Group 
Insurance Schemes during 1979-80. Under superan¬ 
nuation schemes the Corporation granted new annuities 
for a total of Rs. 2.99 crores per annum during 
1979-80. The business under Superannuation Schemes 
covered 5628 new lives. 

The total number of Group Insurance Schemes as 
on March 31. 1980 is 7442 and number of members 
58,03,136 and the sum assured Rs. 6137.46 crores. 
The total number of Group Superannuation Schemes 
as on March 31, 1980 is 639, number of members 
37,730 and amount of annuities per annum is Rs. 
15.46 crores. 

TThough the investment policy of the LIC continues 
to be governed by the statutory provisions. LIC hai 
consciously and purposefully diverted its investments 
into new channels which arc mcam to serve the com¬ 
munity as a whole. Tlicse socially oriented inve.st- 
ments arc generally in power (electricity), housing, 
water supply and sewerage, agriculture, industry and 
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Lie aided Idikki Dam in Kerala. 


transport The total investments in power on March 
31, 1980 were of the order of Rs. 1045 crores (Loans 
outstanding Rs. 707 crorcs and Book Value of Bonds 
Rs. 338 crores). 

The Lie grants loans every year to State Govern¬ 
ments for financing social housing schemes. Total 
loans advanced to State governments upto March 31, 
1980 aggregated to Rs. 349.04 crores. LlC also grants 
loans to apex co-operative housing finance societies 
in the various states for financing their primary co¬ 
operative housing societies for construction and pur¬ 
chase of new houses. Total loans advanced upto 
March 31, 1980 to apex co-operative societies includ¬ 
ing housing boards and other authorities were Rs. 
436.37 crorcs. The Corporation’s loans to HUDCO 
upto March 31. 1980 were Rs. 55 crores. 

Loans for water supply schemes have been advanc¬ 
ed to municipalities. Zila Parishads, and State Gov¬ 
ernments. Total amount advanced upto March 31, 
1980 under this category wa's Rs. 279.22 crores. Loans 
arc advanced to Zila Parishads for providing piped 
water supply for rural population. So far 50 Zila Pari¬ 
shads in four States have taken advantage of the 
scheme by taking loans amounting to Rs, 35.92 crorcs 
as on March 31. 1980. 

Lie’s direct investment in the agricultural sector is 
represented by its investments in debenture issues by 
cooperative land development banks. The book value 
of total investments as on March 31, 1980 was 
Rs. 232.08 crorcs. 


Total loans advanced by LIC to corporate sector 
in industries were of the order of Rs. 216.34 crores 
as on March 31, 1980. LIC’s investments in the form 
of shares and debentures in corporate sector amounts 
to Rs. 314.77 crores. 

Lie helps indirectly the small and medium scale 
industry through its investments in shares and bonds 
of State financial corporations, Industrial finance cor¬ 
poration, Industrial development bank of India etc. 
Total investments as on March 31, 1980 under this 
category were Rs. 150.11 crores (book value). 

LIC is also advancing loans for establishing in¬ 
dustrial estates thereby providing the necessary infra.s- 
tructure for the development of small industries. Total 
loans advanced upto March 31, 1980 were of the 
order of Rs. .13.98 crores. 

For the first time, during the year 1979-80, LIC ad¬ 
vanced loans to State road transport corporations for 
purchase of vehicles, construction and renovation of 
bus depots, and meeting capital costs of other ancil¬ 
lary facilties. During the year it disbursed loans 
amounting to Rs. 29.80 crorcs. 

The total investments of LIC as on March 31. 1980 
in socially oriented schemes were of the order of 
Rs. 5390 crores as against Rs. 259 crores in 1957. 
Thc.se figures, it is needless to mention, reflect the 
phenomenal growth achieved by the Corporation dur¬ 
ing the last 24 years, n 


Energy Saving System 


HEATING costs arc on the rise everywhere, not 
just in horticulture, the most intensive .agricultural 
sector. A new energy-saving wall system for all large 
greenhouse complexes, strongly affected bv skv-rocket- 
ing hcatinn oil prices, has been developed in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. Ontilux svnthetic insulating 
glass reduced the amount of heat loss through the 


outer wall by “up to 50 per cent” compared with 
previdusly used construction materials. In the case of 
a northern German gardening business near Olden¬ 
burg, this amount of thermal insultation was attained 
through the use of 6,000 square metres of Optilux 
panels. The fact that they have a light transparency of 
around 80 per cent is ideal for plant Growth.' 

—German News 
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Community Forestry In Bihar 


N. G. Basu* 


LONG persuasive discussions, seminars at various 
levels in Bihar, have resulted in annexing a separate 
Social Forestry Wing in die Forest Department tif 
the State in 1979. Modest but commendable social 
forestry scheme has been initiated by the Forest De¬ 
partment in three Divisions of Bihar, namely Ranchi 
Singhbhum and Santhal Pargana. 

Denudation of Forests 

Bihar occupies a signilicaiit place among the major 
Stales of India, so far as forest area is concerned 
•Seventeen per cent of the total geographical area 
(174,000 Sq. Km.) of Bihar is under forest, and it is 
concentrated in Chota Nagpur platetiu, consisting ol 
iix administrative districts, namely, Ranchi, Palamau, 
Singhbhum, Hazaribagh, Dhanbad and Santhal Par¬ 
gana. More than 29 per cent of the total geographical 
area of the plateau consists of forests, whereas the 
corresponding, all India anil state figures arc only 
22.80 and 16.86 respectively. Chotaiiagpur plateau 
is the area where the tribals settled themselves in 
jungles since the ancient time. People of th.s plateau, 
particularly, in the forest area, continue to be the 
poorest of the poor, inspite ol the rich endowment of 
forest and mineral wealth. In Bihar the total forest 
land under the forest department is more than 
2.9 m.h. Out of which more than 2 m.h. can be term¬ 
ed as protected forests. Roughly 1.0 m.h. of such 
protected forest under coppice system is failing to 
respond to coppice regeneration and is becoming in¬ 
creasingly denuded. It is apprehended that if denuda¬ 
tion of forest continues at the present rate, by 20t)() 
,\.D. all the 2.0 m.h. of protected forests will be 
completely denuded and the entire Chota Nagpur 
region will appear as a desert with a trail of all the 
associated miseries. 

Thirty years ago in Bihar the total tribal forest 
dwellers were about 2.5 inilfion and by 1970-71 their 
population increased to five million. Thus the increased 
population pressure on forest resources for survival, 
coupled with increased commercial demand for forest 
products by the industries and newly developed 
towns and urban centres neiir the forest zone, arc 
creating a situation which may lead to wider destruc¬ 
tion of forests. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the households living in and 
around forests combine unauthorised wood cutting 
and selling that as fuel wood, with other agricultural 
activities for their own survival. Apart from selling 
fncl wood to others against cash, all the forest dwel¬ 
ling household.? depend on nearby forests for their 
own domestic consumption of fuel wood and fodder 
for domestic animals- They further dqjend on forest 
for the poles to construct new huts, to repair old 

* Director, Rcocurch and Planning and Secretaiy, Ranctii t’on- 

sortium for Community Foiesiry, Ranchi. 


ones uiid to make their agricultural equipments and 
liandicrafls like bamboo baskets, ropes etc. 

the process, ol denudation has been accekraicd 
due to tire alienation towards Uie system ol forestry 
iiitrouiiced oy llic Oovernment, distrust and harass¬ 
ment Ol iiie people living m the iorest aieu, and fast 
iml not tile least, the dctorestatiou caused by outside 
Iorest eoniiaciors, who reap mo.st ol the benefit of 
inc lorcsl wealth. 

Dow to prevent luuher deiuidaUon of loiesls lu 
a m.h. or protected iorest laud in liiliar ? I lie reha- 
oiiiiaiion Ol loresis is closely associalol With tlie eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitaliou ol the Iorest dwellers, wtio are 
pnraaruy tnoals. 11 tiic development oi loresis 
assures generation of iliicei tlow of economic benefit 
to them simultaneously, people will be associated 
with ttie forest developmeui and forests will be pre¬ 
served and Uevelopeo. During the gestation period, 
till the plants start bearing economic fruits, some 
arrangements to supply the discounted value of tlic 
expected tuturc income from the standing plants, as 
consumption loan is very much necessary. Cooperation 
between the lorestj industry, wellare and finance 
departments is very much needed for joint plann ing. 
Forest development requires, in any ease a multidis¬ 
ciplinary approach. Otherwise open violent ejashes 
between the villagers and the {seople of the forest 
department are not very infrequent. The famous 
Cnipco’ movemeut and the niovcntent to preserve 
Khunii-Khati right in Khunti-Khali villages are a few 
of die organised expressions of such a feeling, in 
Singhbhum District, the Forest Department planted 
some teak (Saguan) trees but the villagers uprooted 
all tile plants and a clash followed- From the revenue 
point of view, such trees are highly valuable and the 
villagers knew it. But these would be of no use to 
the villagers. Ihey need fuel wood, quick growing 
poles and foiJage to rear la.sar Cocoon, for all these 
sal trees are best suited, as per Uieii^lraditional belief. 
Moreover, there is a belief that the wind blowing 
flora teak trees is poisonous. Similar results may 
follow in any forest development scheme, if local 
people's requirements and beliefs ate not taken into 
account and if the people are not taken into confidence 
and associated with the management. Forest depart¬ 
ment, no doubt, has good expertise in its own techni¬ 
cal field, and quite a good number of imaginative 
officers, but the social input necessary to deal with the 
people is very much in need. Can we not associate the 
elaimatiis of the produce, the villagers in the manage¬ 
ment of projected forest and sucli a joint manage¬ 
ment policy will definitely create a sense of involve¬ 
ment among the villagers which will be the best 
guarantee for its preservation and development. 

The villagers express their apprehension that once 
they plant trees on their own waste land, it may be 
taken away by the finest department in future. Wide¬ 
spread deforestation ol Khumi-Khali forests is pri¬ 
marily due to such apprehension. If the villagers aie 
associated with the mamigcment of protected" forests 
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(no( rciefved lorciiis) and bentfUs are distributed to 
the people, actively involved in its preservation and 
maintenance, the misapprehension ol the people about 
the intention of the Forest Dcpaitmcnl will gradually 
disapjKsur and they aie likely to come lorward to start 
forest tarniing on their own individual waste land. 

Many potential conflicts between the villagers and 
I lie I’ orcst and Revenue Departments may be avoided 
through amicable settlement of the issues, if attempts 
be made informally by taking the villagers into con¬ 
fidence. This IS tlic experience of RaneW Consortium 
lor Conimun.ty Forestry during the last two years. 
IJceause of this type of approach, a good rapport bet¬ 
ween the villagers and the forest department in this 
area has been established. Villagers’ participation in 
such social forestry scheme of the I’orest Department 
in the experimental project areas was ensured on the 
expressed assurance of the Chief Conservator of 
1^0815 Bihar that the villagers will get the share of 
the benefit of such forestry on P. !•. land on mutually 
agreed basis. 

The recent survey icvcals that seventy per cent of 
the tribal households in Bihar live under abject po¬ 
verty and that on an average, a land owning tribal 
house-hold has 1.5 hectares of land out of which fifty 
per cent is upland, not suitable for profitable agn- 
eultirral cultivation. If we plan to utilise such upland, 
which is uncultivable waste 0.5 million hectare of 
waste land of private individuals can easily be drawn 
ill forest farming. 


S'a'r£ 

munity forestry. 

Hence in Bihar, if two * 
land (protected ^Vnih’VKhunti-Khali and 

private waste brou^t’under community fo- 

revenue waste land) be or fc - forest dwellers 

.''ST:? 

wood and fodder. if thiT remaining 

wasteland for fuel-wood and ^ 

1.75 m.h. f income and 

farming, which y kcn ^ Hving untlcr 

employment tor 0./ . g ,( subs.diarv 

abi«r poverty, and “'f Saaa tom ” teOarc of 
economic benefit on an ^ni-v value if oroperly 
community forestry, ^ho^ m y ►qq 

planned, will be lor forest dwel- 

year. In such a scheme v ^^baVililated the potential 
Icrs will economically be j„ the re- 

dangev of revels. Froii/national point 

maining 2 mX ^ P „ lanj ynulilised till 



National Fertilizers Limited 

Bring You 
two Super Fertilizers 

Kisan Khad & Kisan Urea 


National I'crlilizers Limited i.s engaged m producing KISAN KHAI) .u’d 
piirnarv nulrient for plant growth. 

swinniSTRiBu rioN channh s 

Inslilutional agencies like cooficrativcs. agro-indiisinc.s and a complex new 
which these I'crtili/cr.s race from the factories to the farmers. 

PROMOTION SLRVICLS 


KISAN URLA-holhrichisNilrogen, the 


ork of private dealers are ihe veins ihiough 


ixvr iviv/I IV »I 

N L.L is constanll) engaged ill enlightening ilie farmers about nslmg service, field 

NI'L's educational service programmes include ticld dcmonstralion trials, gr 


publicifv, and village adoption. 

M.MOR ACItirVhMLNI 

la I97S-79 Ni l. was the largest producer of Nilrcgcn. 

It IS the siMli laigesi Public Undcriaking in terms of investment. 

if LikiNG rm rikins thai i lld vcu. 

ALl IHf WAY If) A HLAITHY HARVEST 


National Fertilizers Limited 

;0.Communit> Centre 
East of Kailash 
New Delhi-11006.' 
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TRENDS 


More Rural Banks 

ONE hundred and five more regional ruial banks 
arc proposed to be set up bringing the u>tal of such 
banks to 170 covering 270 districts by the end of 
March, 1985. This is* in terms of the projections made 
for the Sixth Five Year Plan 1980—85. 

Tourism Development 

Wildlife sanctuaries, mountain and beach resorts. 
Buddhist pilgrimage places and travel circuits arc pro¬ 
posed to be developed to promote domestic and inter¬ 
national tourism. The mountain and beach resorts selec¬ 
ted for development arc Gulmarg, Kovalam and Goa. 

The Buddhist pilgrim centres selected arc Bodh- 
gaya. Rajgir. Nalanda, Kushinagar, Sravasti and 
.Sanchi. 

Short Ayurvedic Course 

IN West Bengal a condensed licentiate Course m 
Ayurvedic system of medicine is being introduced this 
year at the R. G. Kar Medical College. The duration 
of the course will be for a period of two years. Total 
number of scats available in the course arc 82. Appli¬ 
cation forms will be available from the office of the 
Principal R. G. Kar Medical College, Calcutta. 

Haryana Drinking Water Scheme 

MORE than 200 villages in Haryana were provi¬ 
ded with potable water during the last year at a cost 
of Rs. 10 crore. Construction work in 956 villages 
has been going on. Another sum of Rs. 10 crore has 
been earmarked for the Rural Water Supply Scheme 
for the year 1981-82. 

New Urban Policy'll 

THE Minister for Works and Housing and Parlia¬ 
mentary Affairs^, Shri Bhishma Narain Singh, has 
said that the thrust of the urbanisation policy during 
the current plan period will be to reduce the rate i>f 
migration of population to metropolitan and large 
cities and promote the development of small and 
medium towns. “Our plans for the next few years, 
therefore, include a substantial component of invest¬ 
ment in urban arca.s”. he added. Shri Singh, who was 
addressing the Central Council of Local Government 
and Urban Development and the State Housing Mini¬ 
sters at New Delhi recently said that this investment 
should ensure that it also serves the interests of rural 
areas surrounding the towns. He urged the Con- 
frence to discuss measures for accelerating the tem¬ 
po of developments in the urban areas. While doing 
this, however, due attention should be paid to the 
conservation, landscaping and environmental aspects 
of planning, he said. 

The Minister indicated that another momentous 
scheme which had been given jwiority by the Govern¬ 
ment was the environmental improvement of slums 
in the urban areas. TTie slum dwellers constituted 
the majority of urban poor and their welfare was legi¬ 
timately the concern of the Government. He said the 


State Governments had been requested by bis ministry 
and ihc Planning Commission to provide sufficient 
funds under the Minimum Needs Programmes to 
cover atleast 50 per cent of the slum dwellers during 
the current plan period. 

The Minister said the thrust of the housing pro¬ 
gramme 111 ilic current five year plan would be to 
meet tbe needs of ihc economically weaker sections 
ainl low income group categories. 

WB Community Physicians 

THE West Bengal Government has decided to set 
up six institutes lor training community physicians 
distinct from medical graduates. Ihe first of such 
institutes was opened at Berhanipore, in Murshidabad 
disfiict on January 7. The other five institutes will 
be located at Baliirghat (West Dinapur Distt), Jalpai- 
gtiri, Darjeeling, Midnaporc and Purulia. 

Creation of such Community Physicians is neces¬ 
sary since doctor-population ratio in the rural areas 
is appallingly low. 

Entire public health administration is being organi¬ 
sed on the basis of the multipui)Kise scheme which 
enjoins upon grass-root health workers and Ihe Health 
Supervisors to do multifarious health jobs, requiring 
guidance and integration of those activities by physi¬ 
cians !tt .subsidiaiv’ and primary health centres level. 

By taking health care to the door steps of villages 
preventive, proniotive and rehabilitative aspects of 
health care will also he looked after besides providing 
curative treatment. Tlic training in the Diploma 
Course in Community Medical Service would be 
conducted in a rural scl-up having the needed com¬ 
munity bias and it conforms to the current internati¬ 
onally accepted views regarding delivery of positive 
health care to the community at large. 

Rich-Poor Gap in Rural Areas 

THE gap between Ihe niinimura and maximum in¬ 
comes seems to have increased in the rural areas as 
the share of the top 10 per cent households has gone 
up while that of the bottom 10 per cent has gone 
down, between 1972-73 and 1977-78. 

In the urban areas the .shares of both classes de¬ 
clined. according to a written answer given by the 
Planning Minister, Shri Narayan Datt Tiwari in the 
Rajya Sabha recently. 

The All India average monthly per capita consum¬ 
ption expenditure was Rs. 51.63 in 1972-73 and Rs. 
82,58 in 1977-78. 

Phone Factories in 6th Plan 

Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. Rae Bareli will 
have a unit with i>roduction capacity of 2 lakh (equi¬ 
valent lines) of crossbar telephone exchange equip¬ 
ment at a capital cost of Rs. 64.50 crores. 

It is being considered to increase the capacity of 
10,000 lines per annum of small electronic exchanges 
of the Indian Telephone Industries I4d, Palghat to 
1.5 lakh lines per annum by including manufacture 
of Electronic Trunk Automatic Exchanges and Rural 
Auto Exchanges at an estimated cost of Rs. 15.95 
crores. 

The Government have also decided, in principle, 
to set up two Electronic Exchange Factorie.s during 
the eighties. 
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Books 


(>ita As Management Handbook 

I'hr Bha};avad}>it» : S.L.N. Simha; Birla Academy of 
Art and f’lilturc, Calcutta; Pages 106 : Price Rs. 15/-. 

I HI; iiiithor of this slim :md liamly book on Ki ishna's 
L-xposition of the funciamcnial tenets of the Vcdic 
Philosophv and religion has subtitled it ‘A laiyman's 
OfTering'. f'oi u layman, he has done ii neat and 
thorough job of his .dlVring. He has first mapped out 
iIk' terrain of the cpiest. the goal and (he various 
paths that cioss and rceross i i leading to die goal. 
He has shown that the (>ita expounds both the morali- 
iies that Lindsay had talked of m this book, the morality 
ol one’s station in life and the morality of ehalleiigc to 
perfection. It is a layman'.^ temptation to stress only 
the tormcr moralits m e,\|iomidiiig Gita in the context 
of the shibboleths whieli the idola fori miiidlcs'-ly mouth. 

I he author has dutifully pointed out Gita's relevance 
to political, eeonomie, j uunalistie, and diplomatic 
(the aiiihor is pcihaps the first to relate Gita to 
diplomacy) behaviour In the words of the author, 
obviously a management luminary in big business; 

‘ Of course, it is also i book of pracliea! ethics. 
It is an excellent management book for om daily life, 
whether at home or in the field tind fiictory nr in the 
office. It is also a book which preacher a lot of socialism. 

...Howevei, the book is more than all this. The 
isscntial aspect of it is (hat the efficient performance 
of diitv m a spirit of ivnunciation, the development 
of noble trails and a feeling ol absolute equality must 
all be ilone as Yajna or offering to God. That is to say 
the student of the Gila must be one seeking spiritual 
development." Poor Krishna 1 Tie should have known 
that he was inevitably bargaining for the reversal of 
his pritirilies. It is tlv privilege of the mantigement 
experts to reorder the priorities, socialism, secularism 
and then spiritual development. How icfrcsbiiig to read 
for a change : "Bill seek yc first (be kingdom nf Ged, 
and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you." But C’lirisl's ministry was of his 
F’atlicr. not in the Government. He proved that he 
was a bad manager, lie could neitlici have bought 
votes in :i hoard meeting nor gor men to cross the 
floor in the Sanhedrim. 

S. V. Seshadri 

Public Sector 

Prospects for Ancillurics/Auxiliaries to Public Sector 
Undertaking.s—Published by Indian Investment Centre, 
New Delhi; pages 112; Price Rs. 20!- 

INDIAN Investment Cenlrc is a promotional agency 
set up by the GovcTnmeni of India to advise and 
assist the prospective entrepreneurs, both Indian and 
foreign, who arc interested in setting up industrial 
ventures. As a part of its promotional activities, the 
Iqdian Investment Centre has been bringing out a 
series of Entrepreneurial Guidance Brochuies. The 
publication under rev iew is the fifth in the series and 


provides information on 22 public sector undertakings. 
It lists items that arc being imported by these public 
sector undertakings and also indicates the areas which 
offer scope for establishment of anciliaries/auxiliarics. 

This brocluirc wtnild be found useful by the entre¬ 
preneurs desirous of establishing ancillary auxiliary 
units around public sector undertakings. 

Sethu Rao S. 

Kisan At Crossroad 

Indian Parmer At crns.sroad : Daya Krishnn; Publish¬ 
ed By Swan Puhiicatinns, New Delhi; Price Rs. 60. 

DAYA Krishnas 'Indian F.anncr at Cross-road’ 
is a collection of papers on various aspects of 
rural development ranging from agrarian reforms and 
rural credit to bonded labour and tribal development. 
The range of topics covered is so wide that it would 
be unfair to look for any pro^'un.'l analysis df any of 
the problems or any liilhcito unheard of conclusions 
from these pages. Why certain topics are included 
and why certain other cnufi.d question, of agriculture 
and rural development are not incltidcil cannot be 
explained either. The fifteen essays included in this 
volume offer a useful intrciiuction to many important 
issues particularly to the uninitiated. 

A historical survey of various rural development pro¬ 
grammes in India, starti;ig with the Community Deve¬ 
lopment Programme and Intensive Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment Programme and ending with Ih? current 
Integrated Rural Development Programme is provided 
by the author. That poverty will tend to remain 
unmitigated inspife of steady and significant increases 
in national income is now taken for granted. The 
need for special poverty amelioration programmes is 
also conceded. However wdicn it comes to the question 
of identifying really effective investment programmes 
and legislative and administrative measures required 
for poverty amelioration in a given economy and a 
political context, we arc confronted by diverse options 
and the choices among them will have to be governed 
as much by political consideiations as by economic and 
technical criteria. The account provided by Daya 
Krishna of the Indian approach to rural development 
does not touch upon these dilemmas. Nor does it 
clearly bring out the achievements and limitations of 
programmes like SFDA, DP AD and Food for Work 
Programme. Many competent studies on the perfor¬ 
mance of these programmes in various parts of the 
country are available and it is a' pity that the author 
does not make any reference to the conclusions emer¬ 
ging from such studies. The references to the Anty 
odaya programme and the rehabilitation of bonded 
labour are equally perfunctory. 

The Chapter on Foodgrain Production indicates 
the main trends in the output of foodgrains and other 
commodities over the last quarter century. Even here 
crucial questions relating to the uneven firformance in 
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Ulti various parts of the country in raising production 
and productivity are not dealt with. Similarly, a 
virtual inability to bring about a breakthrough in the 
production of certain non-ccreal crops also escapes 
(ht attention of the author. 

The review of Land Refornu throws ligltt on some 
aspects of our land reform policy and peri'ormanee. 
However, the author has not gone into the inherent 
contradictions in the system which continue to make 
it diflicult to achieve any significant redistribution ol 
land in most parts of the country The fact that land- 
reforms are no longer in the forefront of such feeble 
domestic debate as wc have on economic issues in this 
country is itself a possible measure of the frustration 
and disillusionment we have encountered in imple¬ 
menting agrarian reforms. 

The chapters on Hill Area Development and I ribal 
Area Development are the most insubstantial aiiKiig 
the papers presented m tliis volume. That iribal 
agriculture is only one facet of tribal life and 
that changes in agriculture in such societies can 
conic about only through changes in other facets ol 
life is to be understood. A prc-occi:pation with on 
isolated issue like shifting cultivation has alrcad> 
shown the inellicucy of piecemeal solutiujis. On the 
whole, ‘Indian Farmer at Crossroad' is to be wel¬ 
comed for what it says because this would be a use¬ 
ful guide for the beginner. One word about the title. 
If the Indian farmer is really at crossroads, the con¬ 
tents of this volume do not tell the reader liow and 
why our Kisan is at crossroads and where he is likci> 
to go. To that extent, the title is a misnomer. 

C. N. S. Nair 

Guidance to Line Managers 

Accountancy For Managers by Dr. J. Batty; Allied 
Publishers (P) Ltd., New Delhi; Price R.s. 20. 

THE author, a weJl known authority in the lieki, 
has brought out a useful handbook for guidance of 
“line managers” without accountancy background to 
digest tlie figures prescntcrl by management accoun- 
t:mt when confronted with decision making. Begin¬ 
ning from fundamental concept, the author has gone 
t^ead developing the subject gradually s(» that tin. 
line manager can come to grips with the problem. 
Cost data plays a significant role in evolving manage¬ 
ment policies while carrying on the activities. St.me 
of the important aspects of control as inventoi). 
material cost and labour costs arc well explained. 
Control and allocation of overhead costs which have 
assumed significant dimensions in present age of high 
mechanisation in industries have been dealt with in 
a brief but clear manner. 

Marginal costing technique employed in tackling 
special problems as make or buy, lease or own, has 
been explained succinctly along with its limitation. 
Standard costing method adopted by an increasing 
number of good firms has also been written in a 
lucid manner so that line managers can understand and 
interpret the variance reports properly. The chap¬ 
ter on cash management would be very useful to non¬ 
accountancy managers in tlie present day context of 
stringent fi^ncial conditions and difficulty in manag¬ 
ing adequate working capital. Preparation of cash, 
budgets and ratio analysis to assess company’s pc).si- 
tion have found a prominent place in the chapter. 


Information on prepaiaiion of capital expenditure 
budget and assessment of relative merit of various pro¬ 
jects would be a useful addition to the knowledge of 
line managers. The last chapter on presentation of . 
information to various levels of managements as "pro¬ 
fit analysis report” vvould help line managers to ap¬ 
praise such reiwrts in their proper perspective. To 
sum up, the author, as per his objective, has suc¬ 
ceeded well in producing u book on reading which 
non-accounting managers would prolii immensely 

D. P. Rangan 

Urban India 

India's Urbaiiisation 1901-2001—rcvi.sed edifion; 
Dr. Ashish Bose; Tata McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 
Ltd.; Pages 608; Price Rs. 120. 

DR. ASHISH BOSE is a well known expert in 
demography timl allied fields. Although his hook under 
review is primarily concerned witii the demographic 
aspects of urbanisation, the author hits not lost sight 
of other aspects of tlie issue. The findings of his 
study on land speculation, land prices, house rent, 
etc. and the impact on tlie neiglibourhtiod of Delhi 
forms the base for study of econoink- aspect of urbani- 
.satioii. The author's analy.sis of the growth of cities 
and towns in India, decade by decade, and his dis¬ 
cussions on the implication of the projection of urban 
population for the three decades 1971 to 2001 AD 
bring out clearly the root cause of ihe present econo¬ 
mic stagnation. 

The material in this book is organised in seven 
parts, llic seventh part eontaiiij the stati.slical profile 
of urban India and riiral-uihun cont.asls. lists of 
tables, authors' index and subject index. 

Part 1 gives a overview of the process of urbanisa¬ 
tion ii, India in historical perspective, with some emer¬ 
ging issues. It deals with mainly tlie problems like urban 
society, urban economy, migruhin, urban administra¬ 
tion, role- of big cities etc. 

Second part deals witli the concepts, definitions and 
sources o| data. It deals with appjaisal of census data 
on urbanisation and tlieir limitations. It also contains 
some valuable suggestions regarding new census ques- 
tion.s related to urbanisation. I'sues like the urban 
growth in India since 1901 and il.> projection upto 
2001 are discussed in the next pait. 

Part IV of this book, deals v/ith the problems of 
interna] migration'. It analyses the migration stream 
ba.sed on 1961 census and also discusses migration 
and linguistic dispersal in India. 

A case study of urban Delhi, dealing with land 
prices and land speculation from 1947 to 1967 is 
incorporated in' part V. 

Part VI is devoted to urban pianniiig and policy, 
covering a number of issues like urban growth, through 
rural development and population distribution and so 
00 . 

In this book, Dr. Bose has dealt with almost all 
aspects of urbanisation viewed frojn demographic, 
economic, sociological and political angles. However 
one aspect of urbanisation in India which has escaped 
his consideration is the factor of ‘‘Compulsion”. This 
factor of compulsion will force Tndi.i to take revolu¬ 
tionary steps to improve the rate of urbanisation to 
.1 much higher degree than thtit envisaged in the hook 
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during the neat twenty years to bring it to the level of 
western world if India has to .survive as a nation. 

India's Urbanisation is another example of Dr. 
Bose'; ability to handle an extremely complex pro¬ 
blem with ease aiul comprehension. It i.s a scholarly 
work, ihe massive data and information given in this 
book should be very useful to all llic.-e who are in- 
lereMed in general economic pluming, preparalie.n of 
im.^ter nlans for individual towns and cities and allied 
activities 

Itinian Sen 

Public Enterprises Management 

Principles and Practice of Public Enterprise Manage¬ 
ment—by Prof. Lnxini Narain, Published by S. 
Chand & Co. l td.. New Delhi, 1980. Pages 515, 
Price Rs. t8. 

PUBLIC EN IERPRISHS have* a very signilicant role 
in developing countries and specially those whose goal 
is the Socialist Pattern of Society and who have adopted 
a .system of National Planning. In India the public 
ciileTpriscs were sei up in consonance with the goals 
laid derw'ii in the National Plans, i.e. to attain sclf- 
lelianee. to icmovc poverty to accelerate the growth 
rate of agricullure and industrial production, to 
remove unemploymeiii and '■o on. After passing few 
lean years in the initial stages, today public sector has 
eomc to esccupy a pivotal place in the Indian economy 
and arc now fully concerned with the manuracture anel 
distribution of and trading with the core and basic 
materials, heavy and light engineering goods, chemi¬ 
cals and petroleum products, consumer*, goods etc. 
Nevertheless, this sector being a public property- its 
managemenls are always exposed to public and the Par¬ 
liament for each and every decision- and for any sign 
of inditlcrencc in its financial results. It has to be ac¬ 
cepted that any attainment of objective by the public 
enterprises sulfcrs from certain inadequacies in quanti- 
licalion and there arc certain elements of subjective 
assessment which arc to be noted while evaluating 
public sector performance. Because of the presence of 
of these subjective considerations and the vast coverage 
the public sector has in present days, the role vif pub¬ 
lic sector management has become so much important 
and critical. One has to imderst.and, appreciate and 
analyse the problems experienced by the public sector 
managements whose responsibilities are very much 
dilTcrent from the responsibilities of the managers in 
the private sector which are run solely on profit motive, 
and it is exactly here that one needs to have a eoni- 
prehensive knowledge about the role of public sector 
in the economy, the problems they face in their func¬ 
tioning and the different agencies there are at the gov¬ 
ernment level to control the enterprises, and their func¬ 
tions etc., to have an idea on the constraints under 
whici) this im|x>rtant segment of the economy is func¬ 
tioning and also on the efficacy of the applications of 
appropriate management tcclmiqucs in getting through 
such situations. Prof Laxmi Narain’s book, “Principles 
and practice of Public Enterprise Management” aptly 
meets this purpose. 

Starting from the liistorical evolution and the growth 
of public sector, ihe book deals witli almost all the 
:is[v.\is of public eiileipiise management. In seventeen 
chapters, ilie autlior lius dealt in great detail each and 
every functional field nf public sector management 


the knowldge of which is a must for all public sector 
managers and students on the subject. Presently a 
debate is on about the extent of autonomy enjoyed by 
the enterprises and the extent to which they are ac¬ 
countable to the Government and the Parliament and 
how do these effect the ‘decision making’ by the pub¬ 
lic sector management. These issues are dealt with in 
depth in the two voluminous chapters in this book. 
The author is considered to be an expert on the public 
sector management and his rich experience and know¬ 
ledge on the various issues connected w'lth this sector 
are reflected through the pages of this publication and 
one is bound to benefit out of this laborious work of 
the author. Coverage, style and simple language of the 
book ra^e it a worth reading. The real utility of tWs 
publication is not reflected through the modest price 
fixed for this book (Rs. 18.) and this acts as enough 
proof of the genuine good intentions of the men behind 
its publication for reaching to the students who are 
genuinely desirous of acquiring knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject. Contents of the book make it most useful for 
every manager and student and its get-up makes it a 
worth addition in any Library. 


S. Bancrjcc 

Collective Security 

India's Security in Resurgent Asia: By Ajit Singh 
Sarhadi: Heritage Publishers, M-116, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi; 1979. Pages 3;®. Price Rs. 80. 

THIS book gives a brief and illuminating account 
of the politieal and cultural history of India and her 
neighbours. The struggle for iiidepcadence, freedom 
from foreign domination in many countries is also 
dealt with 'in a concise manner. 

The author who had been in the thick of the Sikh 
Resurgence movcmeiu since the early 1930s describes 
how religion had been mostly at the root of nationa¬ 
lism in different countries. The author docs not, how¬ 
ever, give any decision of his own about the gcne.sis 
of nationalism in these countries. He also contends 
that religion, culture and language were dominant 
factors in forgoing nationalism cf South Asia and its 
adjoining areas. One does not know what other 
factors determined a sense of nationalism in other 
countries. 

I he main thesis of the author seems to be to 
emphasise the need for collective security among the 
nations in this part of the globe to maintain peace 
and progress. But he fails to spell out the essential 
ingredients of this concept of collective security. 

However, the book concludes by favouring a revival 
of the ancient traditions of tolerance, liberalism and 
open door policy. This should be ideal; but how 
many too soon swerve away from this ideal is a 
matter on which no forecast can be given. 

The book is useful for its conciseness and penetrat¬ 
ing understanding of the potential psychologies of 
different neighbouring nations in the Asian continent. 
It would thus be immensely useful to future students 
of politics imd political developments in this part of 
tlic w\>rld. 

—E. P. Rfldhakrishitait 
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STEP 

BY 

STEP 

Progressive Tribal Farmer 

JUST three years ago Karunakar Naik of Sihkula- 
bahal village under Tclkoi Block in Kconjhar district 
or Onssa was a poor tribal cultivator. Ho was having 
some unirrigated land. But in spite 'T hard labour 
he could not produce suflicient crop to maintain his 
large family. 

In 1977 he fortunately came across a dcdicaicJ 
young Agricultural Extension Officer who after listen¬ 
ing to him decided to help him overcome his difli- 
culties. Under hj^s able guidance Karunakar raiscti a 
mango orchardTn three acres of land. He purchased a 
pumpset by getting loan assistance from Telkoi I .amp 
He then grew a high yielding variety of paddy and other 
crops in three acres of land. The yield was satisfactorv 
and he earned a profit of Rs. 750. Next year he raiscil 
a high-yielding variety of paddy in ten acres and pulses 
in another two acres. He reaped a bumper harvest of 
SO quintals of paddy and four quintals of pulses. He. 
thus, earned Rs. 6000. In 1979 he produced 100 
quintals of paddy and five quintals of pulses from the 
same land. This year he has purchased a patch of 
land measuring about six acres near a perennial source 
of water. He plans to grow vegetables here. Now his 
example is being emulated by other farmers of the area. 
In recognition of his achievements he recently received 
district level award as a progressive tribal cultivator. 
This has given him great encouragement and he is 
devoting himself to agriculture whole heartedly. 

M. P. Panda 
F.P.O. 

Keonjhar 

Bhamri Bai Starts Life Afresh 

BHAMRI BA'i 50. is an Adivasi woman of Malia 
Barkheda village, Guna district, M.P. She was the 
owner of three hectares of land for the last 35 years 
but some non-tribal landlord had deceitfully disposses¬ 
sed her and she had been living under great economic 
hardships. Some months ago the State Government 
had decided to restore the lands of tribals which were 
in the illegal possession of non-tribals. Bhamri Bai 
approached the officials at Raghogarh tahsil headquar¬ 
ters and the officials promptly restored her lands back 
to her. She not only got back her land but was also 
allowed to reap the standing harvest of Jiiar crop. 
Further with the financial assistance extended by the 
bank at Raghogarh, she had decided to convert her 
dry field into irrigated land. Her two sons, Kamal and 
Amar who made a living by collecting fire-wood have 
now become the owners of three hectares of land '"1 

A Science Graduate Sets up Dairy 

IN TIRUCHIRAPALLI a science graduate, Shri 
M Tlviuviillavan was looking for a iob in vain. He ap¬ 
proached the Tintchy Branch of Syndicate Bank for 
financial assistance to establish a Dairy Unit. Ack¬ 
nowledging his entrepreneurship the Bank extended a 


loan of Rs. 35,000 under the self-employment scheme. 
He spent Rs. 10000 fot (he ercetioii of C’atUc-Slicd 
.md the icmainin.r anioun! ol Rs was spem 

I'.AV.uJs Ot.’ puuhasf MV iiiiiimIi I'lrflah '-. .iii.l two 
Jsisj cows. I bis loan aiiuni i: w in giver. I 13 tlic Barrk 
in January, 1980, at the interest rate of 10.5 per cent. 
He is lepaving the monthly instalment ot Rs. 75i) 
regularly. Now he i.s earning a net income of Rs. 500 
per month even after meeting the commitments towaids 
•n-talnu'uti , nd interest on tl'.e loan. His repayment 
anioiinl will last upto 40 months. About 70 litres of 
milk a day is marketed by him locally. The milk 
vend.‘IS collect the milk at lus door 

.S. Siihrsimania.i, I PO, Tirudiiritpallp 

An Educated Unemployed Begins Farming 

SRI A. GHOUSE SIIERli l- a resiiicu! of Kaima- 
l.ii in '1 irucl'.irapalli Town was an wducaied unemp¬ 
loyed youth about 0 months ago. With the objective 
of raising a poultry unit, he creeled the poultry-shed 
lor 750 layers and purchased accessory equipment. 
However, he Uuiiul it dillicult to meet the cxpcn.ses 
for purchasing thi.;ks and feed. He approached llie 
local Syndicate Bank Manager who extended a help¬ 
ing hand immediately and ailvanecd loan of Rs. 15.000 
imder the self-employment scheme. Ho reared chicks 
sincerely and the birds have just started laying. He 
markets 200 a day from this poultry unit. In 
another 3 to 4 weeks he will be in a position to make 
profit. He is to pay Rs. 1250 - a month foi 12 months. 

FPO Tiruchirapalli 

Nizamabad Youth Show the way 

YOUFHM^L ENFRGIF.S ioiind a constructive chan¬ 
nel when one hundred youths from 25 youth clubs of 
the Nizamabad District joined their tribal brethren to 
raise a colony at Yedapalli Bodhan panchayati 
Smithi, recently. The Nehru Yuvak Kciulra. Nizama¬ 
bad spon.sored the wceklong camp Ivcginning on the 
26th of September and ending on the 2nd of October 
the Gandhi Jayanti Day. 

The colony has been set up under “Sites and ser¬ 
vices" programme of the Andhra Pradesh Government 
to solve the acute housing problems of the rural poor 
of Yedapally. The State Government has acquired 
4.4 hectares of land divided it into 158 plots and al¬ 
lotted it (o landless and other people belonging i^ the 
backward classes. 

Under the programme carried out by the Panchayati 
Smithi bulding material like bamboos worth Rs. 200 is 
given to each allottc. To compensate for the time spent 
on building the hut price worth of Rs. 200 is also 
given gratis. 

During the week the youths expressed their solidarity 
with the weaker sections of the society by setting up a 
camp in the village and offering shramdan. Through 
their dedicated service.-the youths formed internal 
roads in the colony, dug drainage channels and con¬ 
structed the basic structure of the huts in a syste¬ 
matic manner. More important than their shramdan 
is the spirit of oneness and community living which 
pervaded the village during the week. 

M. S. Krishna Rao 
FPO, Nizamabad 
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Students Take to Afforestation 

'] HIRI ^ stutlonl.s of (iiriraj (jovernment C«]]ege, 
Nizamabad look up afforestation prcijgramme during 
monsoon, this ycat, in the nearby Mimidipalli forest 
area under National Service Scheme. They planted 
3,500 bamboo saplings during the three-day camp, 
with the active cooperation of the State Government 
officials belonging to the forest department. The stu- 
ilcnts also made the nearby villagers aware of the 
need to protect the forests and grow more trees for 
the common weal. 

F.P.O, Nizamabad. 

Ikshu Pandit Award 

'I'HF, Ikshu Panclif award for obtaining higliest jicld 
I'f sugarcane during 1978-79 has been bagged by two 
persons—Shri Vijendni Diitt of Nainital district, Uttar 
Pradesh and Shri I'akkad Bala Gath of Kolhapur 
district, Maharashtra. Shri Dutt won the first prize of 
Rs. 2,50f), a gold-plated silver medal and a certificate 
of merit, for growing 201.82 tonnes t>f sugarcane in 
a hectare in the subtropical region and Shri Gath for 
growing 338.15 tonnes a hectare in the tropical region. 

Other slates running up for silver medals arc Naga¬ 
land 132.4 tonnes and Gujarat with 155.8 tonnes in 
subtropical and tropical bells respectively. 
Cooperative Sheep Rearing 

COOPERATIVE sheep retiring scheme lias made 
significant progress in the drought-hi' Anantpur 
district ( f Andhra Pradesh. Now the number of sheep 
tearing societies has risen to 45 and scientific rearing 
has come to stay as a concept. This scheme started 
under the Drought Prone Area Programme has helped 
improve the quality of stock by crossing the native 
Bcliary breed with the superior Australian Corricdale. 
The hybrid slock yields better wool in increased 
quantities. The growth of the animal is also faster. 
The crossing of the stock with Corricdale has also 
improved the fertility and fecundity of the sheep. 
Six more such societies are proposed to he set up 
during the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

Milk Supply foi Calcutta 

Milk Supply to Calcutta city by rail (milk) tanker 
from the Sangam dairy in Guntur district. .Andhra 
Prailesh has started, t his has heralded a new era of 
supplying liquid milk, Jo the eastern milk grid. As per 
the agreement betsvech Guntur district milk producers 
cooperative union, who are managing the dairy and the 
Calcutta Mother Dairy authorities, 42.000 litres of 
liquid milk will he supplied per week by rail tanker 
arranpenionf. Ihnvevci, from November next year one 
rail milk lanker of 42.000 litres will move daily to 
Calcutta from the dairy at Sangam. The expansion 
project of (he dairy to handle three lakh litres of milk 
a day at a cost of Rs. 255 lakh is expected to be 
completed bv September 1981, 

Flu Vaccine 

,A Group of l.eniugiad scientists led by Serge’ Bre- 
sler D.Sc. (Chemistry) have developed and intro¬ 
duced into practice a new method of obtaining inacti¬ 
vated flu vaccine. 

This method is based on (he principle of the chro¬ 
matographic separation of substances. The vaccioc 
thus obtained has helped in reducing considerably the 
incidence of flu among the population of Leningrad. 

.IS 


Rural Devcloiwneiit by SBI 

IN Bihar Agricultural Development Branch of the 
State Bank of India is plalying an important role 
in socio-economic uplift of the rural people of Banka 
sub-division. Since its inception in 1976 the branch 
provided flnanciai help to about 4,00 farmers in about 
200 villages under village adoption sclj^me. The 
Manager of the branch, Shri Umakant Jha, told news¬ 
men that the bank had given loan assistalncc of 
Rs. 1.35 crorc to the small and marginal farmers, 
agricutlural labourers and we^er section of the 
society. 

FACT Makes Profit 

THE Fertilisers and ChemicaLs Travancoro Limited 
has made a profit of Rs. 5 lakh in the year 
1979-80. This is the highest profit made by the FACT 
so far in the past 35 years. The production of fertili¬ 
sers Ki (he Company for 1979-80 in terms of nutrient 
Nitrogen stood at a record figure of 1,63,475 tonnes 
making an increase of 9 per cent over, 1,49,978 
tonnes attained during the last year. Similarly produc- 
ion of Phosphorous Pentoxide was also a record at 
69,219 tonnes which marked an increase of 4 per 
cent over last year’s production of 66,796 tonnes. □ 

Sheep Breeding Farm Makes Progress 

THE Sheep and Wool-Research and Development 
Division of the Raymond Woollen Mills at 
Dhulc in Maharashtra has made significant achieve¬ 
ments. The Division was set up in 1970 to produce 
and distribute a flock of fine wool sheep to breeding 
farms all over the country so as to reduce the country’s 
dependence on wool imports. It produces cross-bred 
ram.s and distributes them throughout the country to 
improve the quality of carpet wool. At present th;e 
farm has 5,000 exotic and cross-bred sheep and till 
now it has supplied' about 1,200 exotic and cross-bred 
rams to various Central Sheep breeding farms and 
shepherds. The farm can now supply 500 exotic and 
750 cross-bred rams annually. 

Koo Baboo] 

AN exotic shrub from Central America lhai has 
come to stay in Madhya Pradesh, Leucena Lcucoce- 
phala (locally named is Koo Babool) is a versatile 
shrub capable of withstanding the rigours of heat and 
drought and thrives practically under all soil condi¬ 
tions and topography. It grows particularly well under 
irrigated conditions and yields up to iOO tonnes of 
fodder and 60 tonnes of'fuel per hectare per annum 
and its survival is nca'rly cent per cent. 

Exchange Earnings of Indian Airlines 

THE foreign exchange earnings of Indian Airlines 
touched an all time high of Rs. 56.21 crore m 
1979-80. It is an increase of 19.5 per cent over the 
previous year's Rs. 47.02 crorc. 

During that year 7018 foreign lour groups travelled 
by Indian Airlines and of these 120 consisted of over 
75 members. To facilitate these ^oup movements the 
airline operated 191 additional flights. 

The Airlines carried 5,383 million passengers against 
5,326 million in the previous year with an operating 
revenue of Rs. 205.05 crore. 
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Profit From Public Sector 


AT an informal function held at Rashtrapati Bhavan 
in New Delhi recently, President Neelam Sanjiva Reddy 
said that the pace of industrial development should be 
accelerated, the public sector should improve its per¬ 
formance and profitability, and steps should be taken 
to increase the production of essential inputs such as 
cement and steel. 


The President made these observations after iceeiving 
from the Minister of vState for Industries, Dr. Charanjit 
Chanana two cheques of Rs. 7.8 crore and Rs. 2.23 
crorc representing six per cent dividend declared by the 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. and the Hindustan 
Machine Tools, respectively, for 1979-80. 


Pirsidenl receivi’if; the eheques. Dr. Charanjit 
Chanana, Minister of State for Industries is also seen 
in the picture. 



A.P. Construction Corporation 


THE Andhra Pradesh State Construction Corpoia- 
tion Limited was formed in July, 1973 as a 
State Government Enterprise, to break the monopo¬ 
listic tendencies and collusion amongst the contractors 
for quoting prohibitive rates and to exert a healthy 
influence on the contracting profession by keeping 
down the prices at fair afnd reasonable level. The Cor¬ 
poration undertakes construction of major projects 
like irrigation works, building works, roads and brid¬ 
ges, structural works, sanitary and water supply works 
and provides consultancy servia's for construction oi 
all types of civil engineering works. 


The Corporation executed works of the value of 
Rs. 73.00 crorc till June 1980. These works included 
construction of major concrete dams like Srisailain, 
using cableways, crushing plant and cooling plant. 
Lower Manair Dam, specialised works like canal lin¬ 
ing with machinery in Sri Rama Sagar Project, con¬ 
struction of multistoreyed buildings at the secretariat 
complex, State Assembly buildings, works connected 
with major Central Government undertakings like 
Steel Authority of India Limited at Visakhapatnam 
Steel Plant, and National Thermal Power Corporation 
Limited Cor Super Thermal Station at Ramagundam 


and industrial Housing at Singareni Collieries at 
Godavarikhani, buildings for A. P. Shatc Electricity 
Board and construction of .sugar factories. Srisailam 
Dam is the highest Hydro Electric dam under con¬ 
struction in India. 


The Corporation has been able to train a number 
of engineers in highly skilled and specialised jobs, in 
handling complicated and sophisticated machinery such 
as paVers, trimmers, winches, cableways, crushing 
plants, batching plants, cooling plants etc. It has also 
on its rolls qualified and trained financial managers 
and other categories of general workers. Its consul¬ 
tancy wing has successfully designed and construct¬ 
ed a few sugar factories in the State in the co-operative 
sector. It may be stated that the Corporation has come 
of age and is now in a position not only to execute 
the works within the State but is also in a position 
to offer guidance and consultancy to other agen¬ 
cies in the State as well as outside. It is planned to 
secure sufficient number of works so that a minimum 
timi-ovcr of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 crores per annum is 
achieved. The Corporation has a programme of work 
of Rs. 23,00 crores during the yeaCr 1980-81. □ 
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Raju proudly shows his lush green sugarcane field to the press party. 

The Story of Raju and Suphala 


SHRI Raju a young Science Graduate, resisted 
temptations of white collar jobs and decided to seek 
his destiny on a barren land in his village Konasaie 
of Mandya district in Karnataka. A few years ago, 
he was racking his brains as to how to transform his 
barren land into a useful and productive land. Sbri 
Raju realised that the basic need for good yield was to 
find what the soil needed. He got the soil tested freely 
at the Loboratory of the Rashtriya Chemicals and Fer¬ 
tilisers (RCF). They advised him to use Suphala and 
gave all the instructions to cultivate the land along 
scientific lines. Thanks to Suphala, sincere efforts of 



Kokila Mani, a physically handicapped girl, learning 
tailoring. 


Shri Raju and expert advice given by the band of de¬ 
dicated scientists of the RCF, he could harvest 78.72 
tonnes of sugarcane per acre in a new tract which had 
not been traditionally put under sugarcane, against 
only 40 tonnes the average yield per acre in the fields 
of the Mandya district. 

Shri Raju further diversified use of Suphala in 
such varied crops like banana, groundnut, chillies and 
vegetables, particularly ashguard. Shri Raju harves¬ 
ted ashguard treated with Suphala weighing as much 
as 45 kgs. compared to the normal weight of 15 kg. 


Self-Employment 


A training of rural youth for self-employment under 
Integrated Rural Development Programme has been 
undertaken at Thondamuthur, near Coimbatore. In 
the scheme, 22 girls, mostly belonging to backward 
classes arc undergoing tailoring course for six months. 
Each trainee gets stipend of Rs. 100 every month and 
an amount of Rs. 50 for materials. The trainees arc 
confident of taking up tailoring for .self employment. 
Kokila Mani a physically handicapped girl is also 
utilising this opportunity to be self-reliant in future. 
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An (ifiriniltnral liihourey in lii.s pouUrv fnnu 


Prosperity Through Poultry 
the Bakkanapalem way 

A. Kama Krishna Kao ’ 

UARKANAPALl-.M VILLAGF: near Visakhapal- life of agricultural labourers has completely changed, 
nam in Andhra Pradesh had been like any other village A co-operative society was fornied to conduct agiicul- 
in India till lecently. The agricultural labourers of the tural operations on the 80 acres of land assigned to 
village u.scd to collect firewood from the nearby them. The agricultural labourers offered Shramdan to 
•Simhachalam forest and sell it to earn their livelihood, level their own land, to raise the bunds, lay field chan'- 
rhough the government had assigned 80 acres of land ncls and take soil conservation work. They were given 
to then* they could not utilise llie same for any produc- rice and wheat under the food for work programme, 
live purpose due to lack of irrigation facilities and Thus the task of improving the land has been accomp- 
moncy for cultivation. But with the establishment of lished. In the second stage with the cooperation of the 
Small Farmers Development Agency and Scheduled ground wafer department at selected places six com- 
Castes and Backward Classes Financial Corporation, the munity wells for irrigation purpose were dug in the 

‘Coriesixmilciit. AIR, Visiikhapaiiium. (C.Ontd- on page 32) 
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Editorial 


New Stage in Nation>buiIding 


THE final draft of the Sixth Five Year Plan has been ap¬ 
proved by the National Development Council a fortnight 
hack. Even the leftist Chief Ministers of Kerala, West Ben^l 
and Tripura, who expressed dissent, have otherwise assured 
to implement the Plan vigorously. The hard work of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission in preparing the Plan in record time has 
been appreciated all round. The new addition of a chapter 
of policy suggestions has also been widely welcomed. The 
effective implementation of Plan will be facilitated if the 
government’s policies correspond to these suggestions. 


The outlay on public sector in the Sixth Plan is 80 per 
cent more than that in the Fifth Plan in real terms; the share 
of the public sector in the total outlay has also been increased 
from 45 per cent to 53 per cent, The share of the Stales 
in the public sector outlay is a little more than half. A con¬ 
siderable part of the investment will be made in the ongoing 
projects so that they might generate output quickly. The 
Plan also lays emphasis on fuller utilisation of existing capa¬ 
city and increasing productivity, which themselves can in¬ 
crease production to an enormous extent. In sectoral alloca¬ 
tions, the Plan gives priority to strengthening the infrastruc¬ 
ture items so that both agriculture and industry can grow faster. 
With regard to social justice, the Plan attaches more impor¬ 
tance to raising the level of poorer sections than levelling 
down the richer sections. The Plan expects substantial mobi¬ 
lisation of additional resources for implementing the projects. 


Critics of the Plan point out lh4t, according to the past ex¬ 
perience the growth rate of 5.2 per cent, the expectation of 
States mobiilising considerable resources, substantially reduc¬ 
ing the subsidies, the slashing of deficit financing, generat¬ 
ing enormous surplus in public sector undertakings and reduc¬ 
ing non-devclopmenl expenditure, arc over-optimistic. They 
also feel that the continuing inflation may further erode the 
Plan investments in real terms, The expectation of reduc¬ 
ing the population below the rovsrly line from 48 to 30 
per cent is also doubled since the allocation for anti-poverty 
programmes has not been increased and since redistributive 
measures such as land reforms are not given due importance. 
The ever-increasing price of imported oil, the r! 'ng cost of 
foreign capital goods, growing protectionism in advanced 
countries and the cold wars shadow near our borders may 
also adversely affect our economy. 


While the forci,;n developments cannot be controlled by 
us, it is within cur power to reverse the past tendencies of 
inefficiency, financial indiscipline, yielding to sectional pres¬ 
sures, tardy implementation of projects, corruption, black 
money, law-breaking, etc. Whatever might be the arguments 
about the details of the Plan, it has to be admitted that the 
development envisaged in it is the minimum without which 
the economy will stagnate and even decline. The Plan not 
merely contains what can be done but what should be done 
with a little more effort. The improvement in the past five 
months in the economy in general and in the performance 
of the public sector in particular shows that nothing is im¬ 
possible if there is a strong political will. 


The Prime Minister has explained as to why progress in 
democratic plannsng is rather slow, how the ^ople in the 
top bracket take greater advantage, of development program¬ 
mes and the need for creating wealth before distributing it. 
As mentioned by her, the Plan is not just an enumeration of 
projects but ‘a direction’ and a charter for progress’. The 
conditions for the success of the Plan, as pointed out by ^t. 
Ganffiii, are industrial peace, law and order in general, re¬ 
source. fflobilisatioD and united hard work. The nation has 
to these conditions so th.it it c;in take rniolher giant step 
towards prosperity. 



A New Charter for Progress 


liidiru Ciiiiidhi”' 


1 WELCOME YOU ALL Chid Ministers, other 
Ministers and my colleagues in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. In the National Development Council last 
August, we decided to expedite the Sixtli Plan exer¬ 
cise and to bring the Plan before the National 
Development Council in early 1981. We have adhered 
to this schedule. The National Development Council 
should place on record its appreciation of the effort 
of the Deputy Chairman, the Members and the staff 
of the Planning Commission whose hard work has 
made this possible. 

The Plan of Rs. 97,500 crores with a projected 
growth rate of just over 5 per cent i? the best we 
could do in our present circumstances. Some feel it 
has not gone far enough. Others say that even for 
this size, it will be difficult to mobilize resources. Per¬ 
haps the correctness and appropriateness of the size 
of th's Plan will be established, as it represents the 
optimum effort between what is highly desirable and 
what is just possible. Only by reaching out far more 
than is in our grasp we can bring out the best in 
our-sclvcs. 

To us, the Plan represents more than just outlays 
and growth rates. It implies a commitment to the 
objectives of development, to the revival and revita¬ 
lisation of the process of planning after a dark spell. 

Achievements 

In successive five year plans over the last three 
decades, we have achieved significant progress in 
several directions. The production of foodgrains has 
achieved a measure of stability that enables us to 
manage drought years without importing foodgrains. 
Industry has gathered strength and considerable 
sophistication. Our technical and scientific progress, 
our accomplishments in space technology and the 
adaptation of appropriate technology in industrial 
products arc indeed encouraging. Our scientists have 
given a good account of themselves as increasing 
areas of activity have acquired scientific content. Yet 
vast potential remains untapped. We must make ful¬ 
ler u'c of our modern science and technology to 
advance our social and economic objectives. 

The industrial structure has been diversified and 
thanks to our policy of import substitution, which 
now allows us to consider measures for liberalisation 
which wc began introducing from 1975-76 in many 
areas it can now succcssfuHv withstand foreign com- 
netition. Todav wc have reached a phase of industria¬ 
lisation where it should be possible for Us to pav for 
our inputs bv the export of manufactured sonhisV- 
cafed engineering products and other non-tradifional 
goods. 

♦Prime Ministers openinc address at the meeting bv the 
National Detelopmeni Council, on February 13. 1981. 


We undertook planned development to eradicate 
poverty, reduce inequalities, prohiote employment 
and minimise regional disparities. The development 
of our economy in the last thirty years has certainly 
enhanced our ability to deal with basic social and 
economic problems. Our economy is now much more 
broad-based and diversified. However we are conscious 
that very much more remains to be done. 

The international economic situation, particulariy 
in the last few years, has been beset wi'ch uncertainty. 
The continually rising prices of crude petroleum and 
of im|wrted capital goods, combined with growing 
protectionism in industrialised countries have consi¬ 
derably aggravated the task of development. The 
rising costs of raw materials and other inputs have 
also resulted in difficulties for our public sector in¬ 
dustries which have been forced to absorb a subs¬ 
tantial part of the increa.se in cost unlike private 
sector industries which have been able to pass on 
the amount to consumers. This trend must now be 
corrected to enable public sector undertakings to 
function efficiently. The Central and State Govern¬ 
ments should pay serious attention to this sector so that 
it can effectively perform the leading role assigned to 
it in our development plans. 

In the last three to four years the domestic eco¬ 
nomy has also, displayed many disquieting features. 
1979-80 was a year of negative growth, rising prices 
and social discontent. While the outlook for growth 
is bright again, we continue to have problems with 
prices and supplies. 

Bigger goods 

The removal of poverty and the achifvemciit of 
self-reliance are basic objectives of our planning. The 
goals of the Sixth Plan involve a significant increase 
in agricultural and industrial production as well as 
a more equitable d'stribution of the fruits of econo¬ 
mic progress among various sections of society. The 
Plan lays considerable emphasis on measures designed 
to increase productivity and employment and to im¬ 
prove living conditions of small and marginal farmers, 
landless labourers, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and of people living in drought-prone and hill areas. 
It also includes a number of development program¬ 
mes catering for their special needs. Effective imple¬ 
mentation of these programmes is essential to make 
a significant dent in' poverty and under development, 

1981 is the International Year of the Physically 
Handicapped. Wc have to take up orogrammes to 
these useful members of society. This year also 
marks the beginnine of the ‘International Drinking 

Water Supply and Sanitation Decade 1981_1990.’ 

The goal of this Decade Is to provide safe drinking 
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watei and adequate saolcation for all by 1990- 1 
hope the States will giVe thought to this uigcat matte i 
and link it imaginatively to irrigation, health and 
rural development. Machmery to coordinate the agen¬ 
cies handling these sectors should be devised so as 
to launch the decade ixom April, 1981. Ihe Ministry 
of Works and Housing will keep in touch with you 
about this. 

To achieve the targets of the Plau, we must have 
the active cooperation of all sections of our society 
in thejorm ot discipline, hard work and a measure 
of sacrifice, particularly from those who are better 
placed, whether in rural or urban areas. In the im¬ 
plementation of various schemes and prt^ammes, 
Fanchayati Raj institutions should have an important 
place and the efforts of Government agencies should 
be strengthened by the active cooperation ol local 
non-offioial bodies. 

Industry and labour must also contribute. Maxi¬ 
mum use must be made of installed capacity, indus¬ 
trial peace must be maintained and significant 
improvement brought about in labour-management 
relations and the levels of industrial productivity. 

We have seen, in the last few decades, how the 
benefits of successive plans have got diluted by the 
growth of our population. If the Sixth Plan is to 
give tangible benefits to our people it is of the utmost 
importance for our family plan^g and welfare pro¬ 
grammes to be implemented with drive. Central and 
State Governments must enthuse voluntary agencies 
in this important component of the Plan. 

Need for Resources 

The ambitious, but essential goals of the Plan can 
be achieved only if adequate resources are raised. 
Fortunately, State Governments have undertaken a 
big responsibility to raise resources so as to have 
higher outlays. Because of this, large outlays parti- 
cidai’ly on agriculture and rurd development have 
been possible. If these premises to our rural areas 
arc to be fulfilled the States must not falter in rais¬ 
ing the promised resources. Any default or deficiency 
in this will seriously hinder our Plan effort and affect 
the erring States even more as their outlays will get 
curtailed. The S^tates must concentrate on the effective 
implementation of projects and programmes and, 
above all, on restraint in non-Plan and unproductive 
expenditures. They must try their utmost to eliminate 
losses in their public undertakings and to raise re¬ 
sources for productive investment. It is also important 
for the States not to ignore the economic consequen¬ 


ces of the measures they take in certain areas like 
the fixation of agricultural prices or the writing'Off 
of dues etc. Such decisions should not be taken under 
pressure oi agitations or other events but should be 
well considered and coordinated with those of other 
State (jovernments and the Centre. 

Central MiiiLStries will also have to adopt and 
implement policies that will promote the fultihnent of 
die Plan, mamtam price stability and favour the flow 
ol credit to weaker seci;:nns in magnitude and terms. 

A certain amount of unevenness in the allocation 
ot resources among competing uses is inherent in the 
very process ot planning, but we should be collectively 
conscious of the dangers of neglecting any area or 
section of the country that may remain backward 
while others go ahead. In a federal set-up there is 
greater need for understanding on all the mutual 
problems among States as well as between States and 
the Centre. The devolution of resources to the 
States and the pattern of distribution of Central 
assistance have been subjects of a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion over the years. A balance of relationship has 
been reached by trial and error but there is always 
scope for improvement in these arrangements.'Dis¬ 
cussions can continue on these matters but we should 
not get distracted from our main commitment to our 
people. 

If we do not implement our programmes with speed 
and efficiency, people will not be impressed by na¬ 
tional debates and dialectics on how things should 
have been done. A plan is as good as iu implementa¬ 
tion and the National Development Council is the 
best forum to sort out problems that arise in imple¬ 
mentation. 1 should like to assure State Governments 
that the Centre will continue to be sympathetic to 
their aspirations and sensitive to their suggestions. 

May I remind you that our Five Year Plan is not 
just a document, describing national targets and 
policy framework for their realisation. It is a charter 
that wc periodically give to ourselves to redefine the 
comsc of our nation's progress, it crystallises our 
hopes and aspiration.^, it symbolise our resolution to 
dedicate ourselves, all our efforts and energies, to 
forge ahead. After the recent vacillation, indecision 
and retreat from progress, today India is once again 
firmly set on her chosen path of fulfilling her destiny. 
Let us go forward in u spirit of goodwill and partner¬ 
ship. 

I give you all my good wishes for the successful 
fulfilment of our Sixth Five Year Plan.” □ 


Prime Minister, Sml. Indira Gandhi, 
is seen addressing tfui National Deve¬ 
lopment Council, Also seen in the 
picture, from left to right, Dr. M. S. 
Swaminathan, Member, Planning 
Commission, Shri R. Venkatataman, 
Minister for Finance, Shri N. D. 
Tiwari, Minister for Planning and Shri 
Mohd. Fazal, Member, Flaring Com- 
trdssion. 
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SigniScance of the Sixth Plan 


Naniyaii Datt Tiwari' 

WITH the launching of this Plan we would hav? 
returned to the era of Planning based on firm targets 
and resolute endeavour. In the past few years, our 
Planning effort has tended to suffer because of the 
difficult economic situation, but also as a result of 
vacillations and lack of decisiveness with respect to 
our goals. But all this is behind us and we should 
now look forward to a period of planning for deve¬ 
lopment in accordance with our basic objectives of 
rapid growth with social justice and economic self 
reuance. We will need for this purpose a sustained 
effort at resource mobilisation, improvement in the 
performance of pubhc sector enterprises as also pri¬ 
vate industry, and efficient implementation of the 
Plan schemes with active involvement of the people 
particularly the youth. A national efficiency drive, 
which the Prime Minister called for at our August 
meeting, is the need of the hour. 

We need rapid growth not in itself but as a means 
to nunimisc poverty and eradicate destitution and 
to attain economic self-reliance. At the same time 
we cannot postpone the pressing nee<ls of the people 
for current consumption, for better health cure and 
education facilities; and for other mimimum essen¬ 
tial needs. We have to meet the claims of growth 
now and in future as also of current minimum needs 
within the available resource we cannot permit the 
generation of a process of development which be¬ 
comes an engine of inflation and inequity. In the 
Sixth Five Year Plan we have chosen a path which 
seeks to reconcile these apparently conflicting objec¬ 
tives in the best possible manner. 

The maiin targets of the Plan represent a substan¬ 
tial step-up over what was aimed at in the Fifth 
Plan or in the now defunct Draft Sixtli Plan propos¬ 
ed by the preccdcssor Planning Commission- We 
expect the economy to grow at 5.2 per cent a year 
in the Sixth Five Year Plan, and at a somewhat 
higher rate of 5.5 per cent in the 10 years there¬ 
after. Wc have also provided for a redistribution 
of consumption in favour of the poor, and the cal¬ 
culations made in the Planning ^mmission show 
that with proper policies and speedy grass-root im¬ 
plementation it should be possible to bring down 
the percentage of people below the poverty line 
from 48 as of now to 30 by the end of 'die 
Sixth Plan. The projects in the Plan also show 
that employment will increase at a rate faster 
^an the growth in the labour force, thus making 
it possible, over a period of time, to reduce 
existing levels of unemployment. Special programmes 
in particular the National Rural Employment pro¬ 
gramme, have been specifically designed for a direct 

•From the address of the Minister of Planning an^Labour M 
National Development Council, on Febriiaiy 


attack on the problem of unemployment The 
Minimum Needs Programme will be given a high 
priority in the Sixth Plan so that while the growth 
process is- being re-established and put on a firm 
basis, the essential needs of the people arc met at 
the same time. 

Resource Mobilisation 

The targets in the Sixth Five Year Plan are by 
no means over ambitious. For a country of our size 
and given the magnitude of the problems facing us, 
anything less than what is suggested in the Sixth 
Plan would hardly make any difference to the lives 
of the people; and yet the fulfilment of these 
targets requires a massive effort at resource mobili¬ 
sation and the optimum utilisation of the vast infras¬ 
tructure for development wc now possess. Unless this 
effort is made, the problems of inflation, poverty 
and unemployment will only get further compounded, 
making it all the more difficult to achieve the targets 
of the Plan or even to preserve the planning process 
itself. Time is now for us to make the requisite 
effort and 1 need hardly say that in this, we need 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all agencies con¬ 
cerned with development, whether at the Centre, in 
the States or in the districts and villages. Above all, 
wc need the willing cooperation of all sections of 
the people who must now be enthused to put in the 
requisite effort. 

Nearly 25 per cent of the public sector Plan out¬ 
lay depends on additional resource mobilisation. Last 
August we prbented a Plan with a total public 
sector outlay of Rs. 90,000 crores; since then we 
have revised some estimates of resources in the 
light of later information, thereby envisaging a some¬ 
what higher level of borrowings from abroad, and 
raising the target for additional resource mobilisation. 
All this was necessary to arrommodate within the 
Plan all the priority programmes of the Central and 
State Governments. 

While we can be reasonably certain that the Cen¬ 
tral ^ Government will leave no stone unturned to 
realise the target of additional resource mobilisation 
at the central level, I must take this opportunity of 
calling the attention of the distinguished Chief Mirns- 
ters to the responsibility which they have undertaken 
in the matter of resource mobilisation. A considerable 
part of the State Plan outlays are ri^tly on irrigation 
programmes. The main thrust of Siese programmes 
IS to complete the ongoing projects with fuUest com¬ 
mand area development and rapidly develop the 
ground wafer resources of the country. Nearly one- 
fhird of the utilisable groundwater potential lies in 
^stera and North Eastern India; but only one-fourffi 
OT this potential has been developed. TTie proposed 
Groundwater Corporation will assist in the speedy 
utihsatdon of potential in these and other areas. It is 
also proTOsed to make a beginning with a National 
Water Plan. 
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The water resources of the country belong to the 
nation as a whole. It is essential, tliercfore, that 
there is full cooperation among the State Govern¬ 
ments for their optimum utilisation and a willingness 
to settle all outstanding Inter-State problems in a 
spirit of give and take and keeping in view the. lar¬ 
ger national interests. 

The State Plans also pjut a high priority on power 
programmes. It is essential that the functioning of 
the State Electricity Boards is put on a sound footing 
and the capacity already available is utilised fully. 
This is also an area in which inter-Statc coopera¬ 
tion in the larger national interests is vital for the 
success of our plans- 

Transport is a vital element in the economic infras¬ 
tructure. While all forms of transport must be en¬ 
couraged. especially those which are energy-saving, 
the main burden of providing transport facilities will 
continue to be on the railways. The Plan lays great 
emphasis on the needed increase in railway capacity 
and on improvements in the railway performance 
generally. 

Strict Implementation 

The Sixth Plan indicates the extent of investment 
required in the different sectors of the economy. For 
the public sector, this is provided in the Plan itself. 
But there is also a responsibility assigned to the pri 
vatc sector. A large part of the private investment 
will be in agriculture and small industries. For this 
as well as investment in large and medium industry, 
it will be necessary to ensure that there is adequate 
institutional support, including that from banks and 
financial institutions. 

It is not enough for us just to formulate the Plan. 
It is important to take systematic steps to ensure 
effective implementation. It is when we come to the 


implementation of programmes of rural development 
and of those directly affecting the lives of ffie com¬ 
mon people that our machinery seems to be inade¬ 
quate. It is of course not difficult to spend just 
money on Plan schemes. What is most difficult is to 
make these schemes cost-effective and to realise onr 
money’s worth. 

It is our strong belief in the Planning Commission 
that effective implementation of the Plan requures 
the total involvement of the people, particularly thuse 
who are to benefit from the Plan. We have stressed 
the importance of the household as a unit of deve¬ 
lopment. This means preparation of schemes of 
development appropriate to the needs of the target 
group houscholcis in different regions of the country 
in accordance wiih the local situation and local 
potential. It is also essential that the households 
themselves participate fully in the preparation of 
such schemes. You will all agree that without con¬ 
certed efforts in the area of population stabilisation, 
all our efforts in improving the quality of life will 
prove futile. Voluntary agencies as well as research 
and academic institutions must be given a full place 
in the process of development. We must, as we adopt 
the Sixth Plan at this historic meeting, dedicate our- 
■selvcs to the hard work that lies ahead of us in mov¬ 
ing rapidly to eradicate poverty and unemployment, 
to establish an egalitarian society and to ensure for 
all our countrymen a secure and stable environment 
in which they can live their lives with dignity and 
with opportunity for realising their individual and 
collective potential. We will need more than one Plan 
to make this dream a reality. Le’r there be a na¬ 
tional consensus behind this Plan so that all sections 
of the society can move in' unison with a sincerity 
of purpose to attain the goal of socialism and to 
make our nation prosperous and .self-reliant, n 


Sixth Plan Targets for Principal Commodities & Service 


Commodity 

Unit 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1. Foodgrains 

Mill, tonnes 

109 

149-154 

2. Sugaratnc 

Mill, tonnes 

128 

200-215 

3. Jute & Mcsla 

Lakh bales 

80.3 

91 

4. Cotton ' 

(180 Kgs. each) 

Lakh bales 

77 

92 

5. Oilseeds (5 majoi) 

(170 Kgs. each) 

I^akh tonnes 

81 

110 

6. Coal 

Mill, tonnes 

103.96 

165 

7. Lignite 

Mill, tonma 

3.12 

8 

R. Iron orc-Lumps & Fines 

Mill, tonnes 

39 

55 

9. Iron Orc-Conccntrales 

Mill, tonnes 


5 

10. Cloth 

Mill, metres 

10435 

13030 

11. Paper & Paper Board 

Thou, tonnes 

1050 

1500 

12. L.D. Polyethylene 

Thou, tonnes 

71.3 

100 

13. H.D. Polyethylene 

Thou, tonnes 

25.4 

27 

14. Polyprophylcne 

Thou, tonnes 

13.4 

27 

15. PVC 

Thou, tonnes 

49.9 

128 

16. Nitrogenous Fertilizers (N) 

Thou, tonnes 

2226 

4200 

17. Phosphatic Fertilizers (PtOsJ 

Thou, tonnes 

757 

1400 

18. Cement 

Mill, tonnes 

17.68 

33..34 

19. Saleable Steel (Plain Carbon) 

Mill, tonnes 

7.38 

11.51 

20. Aluminium 

Thou, tonnes 

192 

300 

21. Copper-Refined 

Thou, tonnes 

18.8 

45 

22. Zinc 

Thou, tonnes 

‘!2.65 

85 

23. Lead 

Thou, tonnes 

11.4 

25 

24. Electricity Generation 

Bill. Kwh. 

112 

191 

25. Originating Trafiic in Railways 

Mill, tonnes 

217.8 

309 


21 DPD/SO-a 
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Sixth Plan in a Nutshell 


THE SIXTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 1980—85, 
approved by the National Development Council 
envisages a total investment (gross capital forma¬ 
tion) of Rs. 158710 crores at 1979-80 prices. This is to 
be financed by domestic savings of Rs. 149647 crores, or 
nearly 94.3 per cent of the total investment and net 
transfer of resources from abroad to the extent of 
Rs. 9063 crores. 

The total investment has been projected to grow 
from Rs. 23618 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 36797 crores 
by the end of the Plan period. At the same time, the 
Gross Domestic Product at market prices has been 
projected to increase from Rs. 108546 crores to 
Rs. 146540 crores. Domestic savings has been pro¬ 
jected to grow from Rs. 23655 crores to Rs. 35870 
crores during the Plan period. Thus investment will rise 
from 21.8 per cent of GDP in 1979-80 to 25.1 per cent 
ill 1984-85 ; and domestic savings from 21.2 per cent 
of GDP to 24.5 per cent. 


the Plan, per capita SDP is expected to reach Rs. 1744 
(at 1979-80 pr.ces) as compared to Rs. 1484 in the 
base year. 

Sectoral Aflocations 

An all-round bid is to be made to achieve self-rehance 
by ensuring speedy development of the economy, reduc¬ 
tion in the dependence on foreign aid, diversification 
of domestic production and a consequential reduction 
in imports for certain critical commodities and the pro¬ 
motion of exports. With a view to ensuring speedy 
development, emphasis has been laid on the core and 
critical sectors of the economy. A substantial outlay in 
the public sector Plan has been provided for the develop¬ 
ment of the energy sector. In the agriculture sector, an 
outlay of Rs. 5695 crores has been provided, the outlay 
for the rural development is Rs. 5364 crores ; Special 
Area Programme Rs. 1480 crores : Irrigation and Flood 
Control Rs. 12160 crores ; Energy Rs. 26535 crores; 


Resources of the Public Sector Plan 1980-85 


1. Balance from curRnt revenues at 1979-80 rates of taxes 

2. Contribution of public enterprises 

t. Market borrowings (excluding market borrowings of financial instituions) 

4. Small Savings 

5. Provident ^jnds 

6. Term loans from financial institutions 

7. Misc. Capihil Receipts (net) 

8. InOew of Poreign Resources 

(i) Net aid 

(ii) Other Inflows 

9. Drawing of own foreign exchange reserves 

10. Additional Resource Mobilisation 

11. Uncovered gap/defleit financing 

12. Total Resources 

l.t. Central Assistance for State Plans 
14. Resources avlalablc for Plan(l 2—13) 

■(-Inclusive of Union Territories 


(Rs. 

crores at 1979-80 

prices) 

Centre 

States 

Total 

1178 

13300 

14478 

9911 

(-)516 

9395 

15000 

4500 

19500 

2112 

4351 

6463 

1660 

2042 

3702 


2722 

2722 

6170 

(-)2161 

4009 

9929 


9929 

5889 

, , 

5889 

4040 


4040 

1000 

, , 

1000 

12290 

9012 

21302 

5000 


5000 

64250 

33250 

97500 

(-)15350 

(—)I5350 

» , 

48900 

48600 

97500 


Of the total Plan investment of Rs. 158710 crores, 
Rs. 84000 crores or 53 per cent will be in the public 
sector and Rs. 74710 crores or 47 per cent in the 
private sector. In addition, there will be current outlays 
of Rs. 13500 croics in the public sector. Thus the total 
public sector plan outlay will be Rs. 97500 crores. 

In comparison with the Fifth Five Year Plan 
1974—79. the outlay for the Sixth Plan in the public 
sector represents an increase of 148 per cent in nominal 
terms and nearly by 80 per cent in real terms. 

The plan aims at a growth rate of 5.2 per cent per 
annum in Gross Domestic Product and of 3.3 per cent 
per annum in per capita income. Thus by the end of 


Industry and Minerals Rs. 15018 crores; Transport 
Rs. 12412 crores. 

The development strategy visualises accelerated 
propras towards removal Of powly, gcneratioo of 
gainful emph^ment, technologkad and economic swlf- 
rehance, and strengthening the a^kadtural and indus^tl 
base. Also, consistent with the overhll social and eco* 
ncmiic objectives, sustained efforts will le made to hsve 
shaiper redistribution, raising the share of '* ” 

section in national income, consumption an 
utilisation of public services. Thus, specific a« 
grammes like the Natioiial Rural Emplo 
gramme and other anti-poverty schemes” 
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Public Sector Outlays—Sectorwise 


(Rs. crores) 



Centre 

suites 

U.Tlfc 

Todd 

I. Agriculiure 

2450.13 

3119.02 

125.92 

569S.07 

11. Rural Development 

2314.87 

3020.03 

28.83 

5363.73 

lit. Special Area Programmes 


1480.00 

, . 

1480.00 

IV. Irrigation and Flood Control 

635.00 

1L39V48 

129.55 

12160.03 

V. Energy 

11995.00 

15293.56 

246.88 

26535.44 

Power 

4725.00 

14293.56 

246.88 

19265.44 

New and Renewable 
sources of Energy 

100.00 



100.00. 

Petroleum 

4.100.00 



4300.00 

Coal 

2870.00 



2870.00 

VI, Industry 
& Minerals 

12771.47 

2185 86 

60.24 

15017,57 

Village & Small Scale 

923.40 

315.11 

41.94 

1780.45 

Large and Medium 

11848.07 

1370.75 

18.30 

13237.12 

VII. Transport 

8418.64 

3707.34 

285.99 

12411.97 

Railways 

5100,00 



5100.00 

Roads 

830.00 

2398.87 

210.09 

3438.96 

Road Transport 

70.00 

1111.40 

14.15 

1195.55 

Other Transport 

2418.64 

197.07 

61.75 

2677.46 

VIII. Communications and Information and Broadcasting 

3101.98 

28.61 

3.67 

3134.26 

IX. Science and Technology 

848.15 

17.05 


865.20 

X. Social Services 

4453.42 

8830.88 

750.96 

14035.26 

Education 

734.75 

1624.07 

164.92 

2523.74 

Health & Family Welfare 

1611.00 

1091.19 

128.86 

2831.05 

Housing & Urban Development 

410.00 

1846.72 

231.68 

2488.40 

Water Supply & Sanitation 

Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 

614.22 

3123.65 

184.15 

3922.02 

Classes 

240.00 

709.00 

11.30 

960.30 

Special Central Additive for Scheduled Caste Component Plans 

600.00 



600.00 

Social Welfare 

150.00 

109.78 

12.19 

271.97 

Nutrition 

14.95 

214.55 

8.64 

238.14 

Labour & Labour Welfare 

78.30 

111.92 

* 9.22 

199.64 

XL Others 

261.34 

522.17 

17.96 

801.47 

Grand Total 

47250.00 

48600.00 

1650.00 

97500.00 


selected target groups will form an essential component 
of the Sixth Plan stialegy. 

The precentage of people below the poverty line is 
postulated to decline from 48.44 at the beginning 
of the Plan to 30 by the end of the Plan. The 
Plan programmes are expected to increase entployment 
from 151 million standard person years to 185 rnillion 
sUmdard person years. The monthly per capita con¬ 
sumption of foodgrains will increase from 12.95 Kg. 
to 14.32 Kg. The monthly per capita consumption of 
sugar will increase from 0.68 Kg. to 0.79 Kg., and 
the monthly per capita consumption of clothing will 
increase from 0.85 metres to 0.92 metres. The life 
expectancy is expected to increase from 52.6 to 55.1 
for males and 51.6 to 54.3 for females by the end of 
the Plan. 

The Plan gives high priority to the Minimum Needs 
Programme. A total provision of Rs. 5808 crores has 
been made for the MNP as against Rs, 2607 crores for 
the Fifth Plan. Provision of free or subsidised services 
through public agencies is existed to imfuove the 
consumntion levels cl those living below the poverty 


line and thereby improve tlie productive efficiency of 
the poor, especially in the rural areas. With targets 
rigidly fixed, the MNP Programme coupled with oSier 
programmes of rural development, is expected to 
enhance opportunities for employment and to improve 
the life of the rural poor. A high level machinery for 
monitoring the implementation of the programme at 
Central and State levels is to be set-up. 

Alleviation of rural poverty will be the prime 
objective of the Sixth Plan. Since the hard core of 
poverty is to be found in the rural areas, the increase 
m productivity potential of the rural economy is an 
essential condition foi finding an effective solution to 
the problem of rural poverty. The poorest sections 
belong to the families of landless labourers, the small 
niar^nal farmers, rural artisans, scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and socially and economically backward 
classes. □ 

IVfon details of the Sixth Five Year Plan wiU be pub* 
lisdhed In the subsequent issues of ‘YOJANA’ (Editor) 
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Plan Targets in Human Terms 

Some targets of the Sb.th Five Year Plan, in human 
terms, are given below : 

Fifteen million families in rural areas will be 
given speeial assistance under the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme thereby 
enabling 75 million persons to rise above the 
poverty l.uc. 

•> '/■ Over 6 million persons in urban areas will 
be enabled to rise above the poverty line. 

■' Special iViJtral assistance of lls. oOO crores 
will be provided to supplement the clforts of 
the State Governments for raising the econo¬ 
mic lev els of Scheduled Castes. 

Special Central assistance of Rs. 47U ciores 
is being provided for the tribal sub-plans in 
add.tion to funds allocated for the purpose in 
the State Thins. 

Under the National Rural Employment Pro¬ 
gramme 300 to 400 million man-days of 
employment will be created every year and 
30 million latnilies will be benefited under 
this scheme. 

"■ Atiditional cinployinent will be found for over 
34 inillicn persons during the Plan period. 
Over 6.8 million additional landless labour 
households will be provided with house-.sites 
and 3.() million families will be provided 
with a.vsistancc for hou.se construction. 

" ‘ tcnal of about 46,000 vilkiges will be 
electrified. 

' ' Safe drinking water will be providevi to all the 
1.0 lakh lemaining problem villages at a cost 
of Rs. 2007 crores. 

' J en million additional urban slum dwellers 
will be given assistance to improve their 
environinent. 

Twenty thousand villages will be linked to 
all-weather roads at a cost of Rs. 1165 
crores. □ 


SIXTH plan outlays OF S ATES & UNION 
TERRITORIES 


(Rs. crores) 

States/Union Ouflay 

Territories 1980-85 


Andhra Pradesh 

3100 

Assam 

1115 

Bihar 

3225 

Gujarat 

3680 

Haryana 

1800 

Himachal Pradesh 

560 

Jammu & Kashmir 

900 

Karnalaka 

2265 

Kerala 

1550 

Madhya Pradesh 

3800 

Maharashtra 

6175 

Manipur 

240 

Meghalaya 

235 

Nagaland 

210 

Orissa 

1500 

Punjab 

1957 

Rajasthan 

2025 

Sikkim 

122 

Tamil Nadu 

3150 

Tripura 

245 

Uttar Pradesh 

5850 

West Bengal 

3500 

Special Area Programmes 

Hill Areas 

560 

Tribal Areas 

470 

N.E.C. 

340 

Other Undassihed 

26 

Total : (States) 

48600 

Union Territories 

A & N Islands 

96.60 

Acunachal Piadcsh 

212,00 

Chandigarh 

100.75 

Oadra and Nagar Haxeli 

23.09 

Delhi 

800.00 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

192,00 

Lakshadweep 

20.35 

Mizoram 

130.00 

I'ondichcrry 

71,55 

Other Undassihed 

.T66 

Total : (U.Ts.) 

1650.0 

1 Grand Total : 

(States and UT i 

50250.00 


Ways to Conserve Energy 


CONVENTIONAL sources of energy will still be 
dominant in all inajoi energy consuming sectors during 
the next two decades, predicted Dr. A. K. Malholra, 
Member (Offshore), Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC). But, he vvarnetl, the interregnum will have 
to he used to shifl tlie economy from its reliance on 
oil towards greater ust of hydcl power, coal and alter¬ 
native energy sources. Dr. Malhotra was delivering the 
third G. N. Jagasia Memorial Lecture, on “the Search 
for Hnergy” at the Indian Institute of Technology 
(II T), Powai m Bombay recently. The biennial lecture 
series is under endowment bv Larsen and Toubro 
Limited (L & 1’) m memory of Shri Jagasia who was 
Depulv Gener il Manager in L & T at the time of his 
death in harness in 1971. 

Dr. Malhotra estimated that by 1990 the world 
energy supplies will amount to 130 million barrels of 
oil equivalent per day, of which 45 per cent will be 
provided by oil, 18 per cent by gas. 20 per cent by 
coal, 7 per cent by nuclear plants and 8 per cent by 
hydel and other sources. Dr. Malhotra predicted that 
coal will be “one of the swing fuels during the nexl 


twenty years,” providing .30 to 35 per cent of the world 
energy demand in tin; year 2000, increasing the vvorkl 
trade in coal from three to five times to a maximum of 
13 million barrels of oil equivalent per day. 

Dr. Malhotra, cautioned that meanwh.Ie the R & D 
thrust should be directed at making existing- technolo¬ 
gies more cilieient in their consumption of energy, con¬ 
serving the latter by obtaining a greater output for the 
same amount of energy previously expended. He 
mentioned several improvements being made in this 
direction, for example, cogeneration, that is, utilisation 
a factory’s own heat output—mostly steam—as a soiu-ce 
of power, increase of mileage in cars, better insulation 
to conserve heat, use of videophones to cut down 
travel, micro-processors, and fuel cells. 

Improvemenls in the thermal eflSciency of refineries 
could save 50 per cent of the crude used in the thermal 
process of refining. Cogeneration could save 20 per cent 
of industrial energy. Insulation could save 40 per cent 
of energy used in domestic heating in cold countries, 
which accounts for about 30 pc cent of their energy 
consumption. □ 
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Highlights of Railway 
Budget 1981-82 

SirRCHARGE ON FARE, FREIGHT, ETC. TO VIEIJ) 
RS. ,«5<>.26 CHORES 

NO INCREASE ON MONTHLY SEASON IICKEIS 

JOURNEYS UFTO ISO KMS, (2ND CLASS ORDINARY) 
EXEMrrED FROM SCUCH VRGE 

NO FREIGHT SURCHARGE ON SALT. FIREWOOD 
AND CHARCOAL 

ADVANCE RESERVATION PERIOD REDUCED lO 
ONE MONIH 

ORIG1NA1ING REVENUE EARNING GOODS 1 ARGF.T 
215 MII.LION TONNES 

PASSENGER GROWFH—3 PER CENT NON SUBl RB AN 
AND 6 PUR CEN'I Sl'BURBAN 

SIXTH PLAN—REHAUiniATION PLAN-RS 5,1(1(1 
CItOKES 

HIGH POWER COMMIITEE OF EXPER'IS ON RVII W V3 
WORKINi; 

SEPARATE RAILWAY DlREt lORAl F FOR lOURISM 

DEV ELOPMENT tUIOPERATIV E SOCIETIES TO BOOS1 
HOUSING I OK railway .SI AI'F 

The Railway Mi)ii.ster Shri Kedar Pandey recently 
presented Rs. 11.42 crorcs surplus Railway Budget lor 
the year 1981-82. The Budget provides for generation 
of additional resources to the extent of Rs. 356.26 
crorcs through an upward revision of the fare and 
ireight structure and rales of luggage and parcel traf¬ 
fic—Rs. 70.04 crore.s from passenger traflic 
Rs. 276.08 crorcs from goods trallic and Rs. 10.14 
crorcs from luggage and parcels. 

The Minister has not proposed any increase in the 
existing rate^ of monthly season tickets for suburban 
traffic- The tncrcase through a surcharge in the AC'ti 
Isl Class is 15 per cent, First Cla.ss 12.5 per cent and 
Airconditioned Chair Car and Second Class (both 
Mail]Express and Ordinary) 10 per cent. However, 
jottrncys up to 150 kms in the second class ordinary 
will be exempted from the surcharge. I'or Air-conditio- 
ed 2-Tier Sleeper class the basic fare w'ill be the same 
as for First Class Mail/Express, bur considering the 
qi^ality of service and comfort available in this class, 
there will now be a supplementary charge per ticket 
at the rale of Rs. 15 for journeys upto 1000 kms and 
Rs. 25 for longer journeys. The levy of surcharge on 
the passenger traflic will yield an additional earnings 
of Rs. 70.04 crorcs. 

On all freight traffic, except on commodities like 
salt for domestic use, firewood and charcoal surcharge 
of 15 per cent ha's been levied. A flat 10 per cent 
surcharge has also been proposed over the existing 
rates for all luggage and parcel traffic. The additional 
earnings from the surcharge on freight traffic would 
amount to Rs. 276.08 crorcs and from luggage and 
parcels to Rs. 10.14 crores. 


The Plan outlay for the Railways under Sixth Five 
Year Plan for 1980-85 has been fixed a't Rs. 5,100 
crores. Replacement of over 50,000 wagons, in terms 
of 4-whce!ers, 5,000 coaches aind 300 Elcciric Multi¬ 
ple Units and renewal of 14,000 kms. track will be 
achieved during this Plan period. 

The Railway Minister announced the enhancement 
of Plan outlay for 1981-82 to Rs. 980 crores as against 
Rs. 762 crores in 1980-81. Priority w'ill be given to 
replacement and renewal of assets. 

A target of 215 million tonnes of originating reve¬ 
nue-earning traflic has been fixed for 1981-82. The 
Budget Estimates for the year als’o assume a growth 
of three per cent in non-suburban passenger traffic and 
six per cent in suburban pitssengcr traflic. 

The total cxpendilurc, including appropria! ion to 
the Funds, is cst-mated at Rs. 2,876.95 crores against 
dross Traflic Receipts of Rs. 2.920.49 crores. The net 
revenue will thus be onlv Rs. 43.54 crores which will 
not be sullieient to tiischarge the anticipation Dividend 
Liabilitv of Rs. 349.91 crores The overall budgetary 
gap will, Iherforc, be Rs. 306.37 crorcs. besides Rs. 
38.47 crorcs required for meeting expenditure charge¬ 
able to the Development Fund. However, with 
levy of the proposed surcharge a total of Rs. 356.26 
crorcs of additional carinings has been estimated. The 
dividend liability of Rs. 349.91 crorcs will thus be 
fully met- Further, after appropriating Rs. 38.47 
crores to meet the expenditure chargeable to De¬ 
velopment Fund, there will be a net suirlws of Rs. 11.42 
crores*. which will be utilised for partial liquidation of 
the Deferred Dividend Liability. 

As a result of various administrative and innovative 
steps taken three months ago the Railway operation 
is now back on the rails and against the monthly aver¬ 
age loading of 15.03 million tonnes during the first 
seven months of the year, there has been a progressive 
stepping UP of loading to 16.90 million tonnes in Nov- 
embed 1980. 17.82 million tonnes in December 1980 
and 19 million tonnes in .Tanuary 1981- 

During the current year 126 kms. of new lines viz. 
Rohlak-Bliiwani. Shanili-Saharanpur and Jakhapura- 
Sukhinda have so far been opened. The existing sche¬ 
dule envisages opening of 171 kms. of new lines in 
1981-82. Provision has been made in (he 1981-82 
-Budget for the construction of a new line between 
Telapur-Palancheru too In 1980-81. electrification 
works on 437 kms were completed. The high density 
sections totalling 1.418 kms are being taken up for 
electrification in 1981-82. The Minister announced the 
setting up of a high powered Committee of Experts to 
examine and report on future challenges and allied 
important aspects of railway working. 

A separate Directorate of Tourism in the Ministry 
of Railways w'ill be organised to deal wirh all matters 
connected with foreign and internal tourism and work, 
in Ibi.son with similar organisations. 

It. has been decided to reduce the period of ad¬ 
vance reservation from the existing Six months to one 
calendar month. 

Our next is.sue will carry a review on Railway 
Budget by a well known economic joumaiist. 


2t DPD/80—3 
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Railway Budget at a Glance 


(;i) Gross TriifTic Receipts 

(b) OrJiiwr> Working rKiscnscs 

(c) Appropriiifion to Depreciation Reserve Fuml 
bl) Appropriation to Pension Fund 

(e) Total Working Expenses (b)-l-(c't-! (d) . 

(D Net Traffic Receipts (a)-(b) 

(g( Ncl Miscellaneous Receipts 
(hi Net Railway Revenue (f)--(g) 

(i) Dividend to General Revetiues 

(j) Surplus (+) or shortfall ( ) (h) -(i) 

(k) Operating Ratio*(c)+(a) 

(l) Percentage of average net revenue before paymert 

of Dividend to General Revenue on the C'apital-al- 
C'barge .... 


(Rupees in Crores) 


Actuals 

1979-80 

Budget 

Estimates 

1980-81 

Revised 

Estimates 

1980-81 

Budget 

estimates 

1981-82 

2,.117.84 

2.749.59 

2 707.22 

1,275.75 

1,878.-18 

2.1 II.91 

2,164.61 

2,464.64 

200.00 

220.00 

220.00 

350.00 

64,00 

84,00 

84 Ot) 

98.50 

2,142.18 

2.415.91 

2,4f>8 61 

2.911.14 

I9.S.46 

111.66 

218,61 

161.61 

11.81 

11.29 

11.48 

16.19 

227,29 

164.95 

272 0<1 

199.80 

♦*291,51 

122.24 

••124.41 

149.91 

-66.24 

' 42 71 

—52,14 

! 49 89 

91.5": 

87 8"„ 

‘)i.i 

88 .8 

4.1% 

6.2",'; 

4.6% 



Note: *Raiio of total Working Expenses to Total Earning Excluding Suspense. 

♦Dividend payment is limited to the available not revenue, and balance representing shortafall is transferred to ‘Deferred 
Dividend Liability .Account” as per recommendations of Railway Convention Committee (1977) 


Economics of Non-alignment 


“EXPERIENCE has shown that political subjuga¬ 
tion and economic exploitation go hand in hand. So, 
through political freedom, wo hoped to achieve econo¬ 
mic advance. The economic dimention of the policy 
of non-alignment is no less important than the pt'litical. 
In Algier. Colombo and Havana, the conferences 
articulated the economic content of non-alignment. 

Yet, for most of us economic prospects have been 
worsening with each passing month. I .strongly urge 
that global ncgotiaikms be imdertaken without further 
delay to pave the way for a new international economic 
order. 

At the same time, we have our own responsibility, 
highlighted by the impas.se in North-South ncgotiation,s 
to reduce our vulnerability to the actions of developed 
countries, The Havana summit urged collective self- 
reliance. The main sanction of developing countries is 

Piime Minister Indira Gandhi, at the Non-aligned Foreign 
Ministers' Conference—New Delhi, February 9, 1981. 


in our solidarity. This solidarity must be built by a 
process of reconciliation and harmonisation of our 
mutual interests. 


If protectionism—the dtussic weapon of the strong 
against the weak—is used against us, should we not 
expand trade amongst ourselves ? If advanced te:hno- 
logj' and aid (and even food) arc u.sed as instruments 
of pressure, should be not devise and adopt compre¬ 
hensive measures for mutually beneficial financial, 
technological and agricultural cooperation among our 
countries ? Today cur capabilities are diverse enough 
to permit meaningful transfer of technology, skill and 
financial resources among ourselves. 

. Some affluent countries do recognise the inter-depen¬ 
dence of nations and the need for cooperat.on. Hcncc 
our negotiating postions should be formulated in a 
dynamic context and our energies concentrated on map¬ 
ping out our own strategy.” 
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Modernisation of Indian Railways 

Role of Research in Development Efforts 


C. K. Jaflfer SharitP 

ECONOMIC PROGRESS of any country is de¬ 
pendent, to a large extent, on the development of trans¬ 
port infrastructure. In India, Railways provide the 
main transport network m the country’s socio-econo¬ 
mic progress. It calls for development and expansion 
of all facets of the infrastructure of the railway.s siieh 
as fraction, rolling stock, line capacity, marshalling 
yards, workshops, track and bridges and signalling and 
telecommunications. 

Railway research naturally, has an important roL- 
to play in this developmental effort. The activii es of 
the Research, Design and Standards Organisaticu 
(RDSO) at Lucknow are directed towards improving 
the utilisation of existing assets, modernising railwiiy 
operations and attaining self-sufficiency in the design 
and manufacture of railway equipment. 

Towards High Speed 

For over a century, the Indian Railways were 
operating within 100 km/h maximum speed limit on 
Broad Gauge and 75 km/h on Metre Gauge. Unlike 
in advanced countries where high speeds were achiev¬ 
ed with heavy capital investments, the. Indian Rail\i;;\s 
have effected increase in .speed on major inter city 
routes by marginal inputs to the existing assels. 'Ihis 
was possible due to sustained studies and efforts undci- 
lakcn by RDSO. By mak.ng alterations to suspension 
and brakes of existing coaches and to track structure 
with the adoption of long welded rails, clastic fasten¬ 
ings, speed potential was increased. It was possible 
to intorduce Rajdhani Express between New Delhi and 
Bombay and New Delhi and Howrah at maximum 
operating sptieds of 120 knip/h and 130 kmp/h res¬ 
pectively with WDM4 locomtive. Certain other suiier- 
fast trains have been introduced by speeding up from 
prevailing 100 kmph to 110 kmph. Similarly, studies 
conducted on the metre gauge system by the RDSO 
enabled the Ind'an Railways to break the age-old 
speed barrier of 75 kmp/h and introduce two superfast 
trains i.e. Pink City Express between Delhi and Jaipur 
and Vaigai Express between Madras Egmore <ind 
Madurai, operating at maximum speed of 100 kmp/h. 

Development in Traction 

For a long lime nearly 100 years since the first 
railway was laid, steam engines were the main mode 
of traction. In 1950’s diesel engines and later electric 
engines were introduced on Indian Railways. 

With the diesel engines, it was possible to incrett.se 
the haulage capacity of trains from 10 to 18/20 
coaches leading to more accommodation and reducing 
running time. Trains with longer loads and more ton¬ 
nage could be run and through put on various sections 

• Minister of State for Railways. 


have increased. Due to tlicsc modern developments, 
density of freight traffic during 1978-79 was about 
three times that ol 1950-51 on the BG and more 
than three times on M.G. The RDSO provided compre¬ 
hensive guidance to the zonal Railways in respect of 
depot facilities, standardised maintenance practices and 
personnel training for d.csel traction. Many new designs 
for diesel locomolivc.s have also been evolved and 
standardised. 

Electric traction was lirst started on the Indian 
Railways in 1925 when 7500 V. DC. traction was 
introduced near Bombay. French technical consul¬ 
tants rendered as.sistancc in the design and manufac¬ 
ture of electric locomotives in the initial stages- But 
with a major effort, breakthrough was achieved in 
1967 when three new designs/systems of electric loco¬ 
motives were introdticed. 

Out of total fleet of 950 electric locomotives, near¬ 
ly 400 are buLIl to indigenously standardised designs. 
A new design of high speed express locomotive with 
an initial design speed potential of 130 km/h with the 
provision of further improvement of 160 km/h with 
the use of high speed bogie has been conceived and 
dcsigneel by RDSO. 

Passenger Coaches 

As a result of ellorts put in by the RDSO and im¬ 
provements effected in the passenger amenities, a se¬ 
cond class railway coach tdhay presents a much more 
attractive appearance than what it was 30 years ago. 
The seats in today's coaches arc much wider with more 
leg room, the interior walls and panels have more 
attractive appearance and even the floors have been 
so designed that keeping them clean is not difficult. 
In the two tier and three tier sleeper coaches, sleeping 
berths have been cushioned to almost the same level 
of comfort as in the first class. 

For providing adoitional accommodation, RDSO 
have designed a broad gauge double-decker coach diffe¬ 
rent from the conventional coaching vehicle in appear¬ 
ance and design. RDSO have also taken up urgent 
task of modifying designs of suburban passenger trains 
to provide much needed relief to 30 lakh commuters 
per day in suburban ureas. 

RDSO has also ventured upon making the facility 
of air-conditioning within the reach of a larger section 
of our society. From the chair car and sleeper coaches 
of a few delux and Rajdhani trains, they have been 
successful in' introducing self-generating AC sleeper 
coaches which accommodate 48 passengers as against 
14 to 18 in upper class A C coach and can be attached 
to any train. 

Special-Purpose Wagons 

After independence, the country had little resources 
to match the increased transptort requirements. The 
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wagon fleet in hand was woefully inadequate and Jac¬ 
king in design, Design-cutn-le.sting facilities were set 
up in RDSO and a complete change was brought about 
in the design and quality of goods stock. Standardisa¬ 
tion of new types of wagons has enabled tlie railways 
to step up traihng tonnages of goods train from around 
1600-1800 to about 3600 without major investment on 
inlraslructure and liscd in.stallation. More recent de¬ 
signs will permit increase in trailing loads to 4600 
tonnes. 

A variety of basic designs were developed and the 
new type ol wagons used lor the fertilizer plants, well 
wagons for transport of heavy transformers and turbo 
generator stators, special wagons known as the SI UB- 
bnd type designed lor Fertilizer Corporation of India 
are some of the remaikabic achievement in the develop¬ 
ment of special purpose design wagons. 

Signalling & Tclecommunicalion 

Technical know-how has been developed lor pu- 
paration of design of .sophisticated signalling insiulla- 
tions like route-relay interlocking systems, route pro¬ 
gression system’s paiiel interlocking systems, automatic 
block installations, tokenless block systems, etc. 

With a view to make the rail travel faster and safer, 
a number of safety signalling equipment such as auto¬ 
matic warning .syslem, vigilance control device, h.gh 
frequency short jointless track circuits, signalling relays, 
were developed and standardised. 

('ivil langincering 'I’cchnology 

Technology in regard to track design, eonstruelion 
and mainicnanee has made considerable progress dur¬ 
ing the last two decades. Rail joints arc being elimi¬ 
nated by laying LWR & CWR. Conccrele sleepers 
with clastic faslening and improved design of turnouts 
are also being used. For increasing the speed as well 
as foi carrying a very high tralhc, manual maintenance 
is not adequate and u has become necessary to intro¬ 
duce mechanical niainlciiancc in sonic sections. 

The RDSO is not only fimctioning as consultants 
to the railways f<ir electrification projects bui have 


Material From 

IMarv Stewart 

ISRAEL 1 soil physicists have developed a condi¬ 
tioning material which, when sprayed on soil, 
protects it against wind eiosion, prevents crust for¬ 
mation and improves conditic.is for seed gcrminulioii. 
it is made nrainly from industi lal wastes, 40 per cent of 
its makeup coming from paper industry cflluent. I he 
conditioner, developed by Prof. Dao Zaslavsky at the 
Technion, Israel’s Institute of Tcclinology, also redu¬ 
ces soil erosion during rainy periods and can prevcni 
build ups of dust in public areas and unpaved roads. 
The conditioners arc both reasonable in price and may 
be used in smaller quantities. After extensive festins in 
Israel's Negev Desert, scientists gave green .signal for 
commercial productio.! of four of the conditioners viz.. 
“Lima”, “Lia” “Copolima” and “Copoliba”. 

Lima and Lia, when mixed with water, produce a 
transparent brown solution which will not separate and 
can therefore be sprayed together with ordinary agri- 


made Indian Kailway.s technologically sclf-suflicient in 
bridge technology and all construction works are car¬ 
ried out to the designs evolved by RDSO which has 
formulated its own code of practices for the design of 
steel bridge girders, reinforced concrete and prestres¬ 
sed concrete girders, arch bridges and substructures. 
With a view to conserving steel, RDSO is currently 
engaged in development of designs of welded bridge 
girders and continuous girders as also investigating 
the residual fatigue ht'e ot about 3000 bridge spans of 
early steel and wrought iron so as to fix priorities for 
their replacement and at the same lime ensuring that 
maximum ullity out of these assets is achieved. 

Infrastructure fur R&l) 

All these dcvjlopmenls would not have been poss.blc 
without a strong infrastructure for R&D, Indian Rail¬ 
ways have in RD.SO the necessary facilities consisting 
of wcll-cquippcd laboratories and design offices. Near¬ 
ly 300 engineers and technologists and 2,500 staff are 
engaged in the.^c activities. 

Consultancy Abroad 

Research activities on Indian Railway have iitliaeted 
world-wide attention and increasing number of ivquc.sls 
for consultancy were received and complied with from 
several developing countries which include the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand, New Zealand, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Zambia, South Korea, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. 

New grounds have been establ.shed in achieving all 
out expansion of Indian Railways, Through the con¬ 
certed efforts of RDSO towards research, design and 
standardisation, a lot has been done since Jndpendcncc 
foi the modernisation of Indian Railways, and iiear- 
self-sutticicncy m almost all the items of railway equip¬ 
ment coupled with entry into the export market his 
beep achieved. Still much remains to be achieved lo 
bring them at par with the more advanced Western 
world, and the Indian Railways iTre fully geared to 
achieve their goal through continuous efforts of 
RDSO. niSivA- 


Industriai Waste 

Krosney 

cultural spraying or drip irrigation equipment without 
fear of clogging the nozzles. Copolima and Copoliba 
arc stable emulsions and can also be sprayed without 
clogging. 

The best results for treating arid soil with Lima are 
achieved by first preparing the seed bed mechanically, 
then pla'.Uing, and finally spraying the soil with the 
solution. Moreover, a single application of Lima spray 
can drastically reduce dust damage and wind erosion 
of shandy soil. 

Copolima gives sand more permanent protection, 
which will not wash away. Copoliba is by far the 
mosT stable against washing awafy and against abrasion 
efforts of blowing sand grains; its special .streingth is 
in the protection of sandy surfaces against wind ero¬ 
sion. 

(News from Israel) 
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Service of the Disabled 

Role of Central Social Welfare Board 


Smt. Sushila Rohatgi''' 


It was the humble privilege of the Central Social 
Welfare Board to lay the foundation for a wide 
gamut of schemes for the welfare of the most neglec¬ 
ted sections of humanity—namely, the blind, the deaf, 
the dumb, the crippled and the mentally retarded in 
the early 50s, when there was, perhaps, no depart¬ 
ment at the central or state levels to look after this 
secction of the community. The Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Board owes its origin to the vision' of Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru, the indefatigable zeal of Smt. 
Dmrgabai Deshmukh, its first Chariman, and the dose 
association of our Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi 
and a host of eminent and dedicated social workers. 
During the three decades, the Central Social Welfare 
Board has built up a network of services for the 
handicapped by giving assistance to various volun¬ 
tary organisations engaged in their welfare. The Cen¬ 
tral Social Welfare Board, the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards and a plethora of voluntary orga¬ 
nisations functioning at the national, state and dis¬ 
trict levels, have created awareness in the community 
about the problems of the handicapped persons. Now, 
in this International Year of the Disabled Persons, 
the Central Social Welfare Board can take legitimate 
pride in having done some spadework in stirring s<v 
ciety to action and in bringing about an attitudinal 
change toward^ the handicapped. 

The problems facing us are indeed gigantic when 
we learn that nearly 10 per cent of our population 
consists of the handicapped, if wc accept the U. N. 
theory. A happy augury is that our decennial census 
coincides with the lYDP with the result that we shall be 
able very soon to map out our strategy for the handi¬ 
capped, fully equipped with the data that would soon 
be available. All along, the biggest handicap that the 
planners, administrators, i^cial workers and social 
scientists had been facing was the dearth of accurate 
data in regard to the magnitude of the problem. It is 
not adeuate to start some institutions here and 
there,or helping some stray individuals when wc come 
across them. The problem must be seen in a perspec¬ 
tive which necessitates the formulation of a solid, 
comprehensive plan of action which aims at preven¬ 
tion, cure and rehabllitatimi of the disabled. Immediate 
steps are required to educate the public about the 
problems and potential of the handicapped by mount¬ 
ing a massive publicity campaipj. AH forms of 

• Chairman, Ccalral Social Welfare Boar*!. 


mass media should be fully used for this purpose. 
Disability can be prevented in many cases—largely 
if we strengthen our health services and narrow the 
awareness gap among the people specially in the 
backward, remote and rural areas. 

Providing Empioyment 

Under its socio-economic programme, the Board 
has since its inception in 1953, given assistance to 
a number of voluntary agencies to run socio-economic 
units for the handicapped. These units manufacture 
a variety of items like readymade garments, gloves, 
stationery, or are engaged in pappad making, car¬ 
pentary, printing, soap making, screwpinc industry, 
dairy farming etc. Since 1965, hundreds of handi¬ 
capped people have benefited by this programme. In 
several socio-economic units, alongwith other bene¬ 
ficiaries, a few handicapped arc also employed. 

It is the duty of every enlightened citizen and 
volunta^ agency to sec that no handicapped person 
suffers in future, for want of an opportunity to work 
in a dignified manner. Every voluntary worker and 
voluntary agency should work shoulder to shoulder 
with the Government in a concerted action to remove 
age-old prejudices against the handicapped. 


At the moment there arc more than 3000 socio¬ 
economic units functioning under the Central Social 
Welfare Board in different parts of the country which 
would provide a great scope for the employment of 
the handicapped. During the International Year of 
the Disabled Persons, the Central Social Welfare 
Board plans to ask its units in various States to en¬ 
courage and identify voluntary institutions to take up 
socio-economic units with a view to employing the 
maximum number of the handicapped. There is also 
a ^eat scope for employing the handicapped in the 
Socio-economic units already functioning. The Board 
is also planning to explore the possibility of pro¬ 
viding them self-employment oportunities under socio¬ 
economic programme. It will shortly set up voca¬ 
tional training programmes for the mentally retarded 
children after obtaining the Government’s permission 
for relaxation of rules in regard to the concerned 
programme under which the Board would start the 
scheme. It will seek to train, through the help of 
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voluntary agencies, the handicapped children in dif¬ 
ferent vocations according to their aptitude regard¬ 
less of the age. 

Social Inicp'allon 

In order to promote social integration of the handi¬ 
capped, the Board proposes to plan holiday-home- 
eamps. 

7 he plight of long-ncglectcd leprosy-affected com¬ 
munity is easily visible. Even after treatment and 
cure they are not accepted by the family or community. 
Keeping their sorry predicament in mind, the Board 
is planning to start shelter work.shops for the patients 
cured of leprosy. 

The C'enfral Social Welafre Board has already ful- 
lilled the three per cent quota in regard to the rc- 
eruilment of disabled on its staff. It is also asking 
the State Boards to follow this pattern as far as 
possible. 

In pursuance of the recommendations, made by a 
Conference of the Chairmen of the State Social Wel¬ 
fare Advisory Boards, held in September 1980, the 
Board plans to subsidise aids for the disabled which 
would promote their mobility and functional capa¬ 
city. The modus operand! of the channelisation of 
the aids is being worked out. 

In keeping with our heritage and culture, many 
national and state level voluntary organisations are 
doing a creditable service towards the education, 
vocational training and economic rehabilitation of 
the disabled. Mention may be made here of the 
Fellowship for the Handicapped, Bombay, the 
National Association for the Blind. Bombay, the Ml 
India Federation of the Deaf, the National Federation 
of the Mentally Retarded, Rotary-sponsored Rehabi¬ 
litation Centre for the Crippled, Allahabad, and 
several other organisations working in different parts 
of the country. We arc grateful to thousands of 
dedicated voluntary workers working behind the 
scene away from the glare of publicity. They arc 
heralding a new social change towards the handi¬ 
capped by providing solace and help to the needy. 

In the Year of the Disabled, we must niake a 
thonmgh reappraisal of our policies and attitude to¬ 
wards the handicapped; above all to look at them as 
people with some physical limitations, who crave for 
human love and recognition and who are, in no 
way. inferior to us. In fact, in many cases they 
outshine us. Their legitimate richts denied throuch 
the centuries must be restored. They do not ask for 
charitv but an opportunity to work alonewith us in 
a spirit of brotherhood and cauality. It is the dutv 
of every enlightened citizen and voluntary agency to 



Severe malnutrition in a child leads to mental 
retardation 

see that no handicapped person suffers in future, for 
want of an opportunity to wwk in a dignified manner. 
Every voluntary worker and voluntary agency should 
work shoulder to shoulder with the Government in a 
concerted action to remove age-old prejudices against 
the handicapped. 

In the near future, the Central Social Welfare 
Board would redouble its efforts to arouse social 
conciousness and awareness so that the maximum 
number of disabled arc brought into the mainstream 
of India’s social, cultural and economic activities. 

The soul-stirring speech and clarion call given by 
our Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Year of the Disabled, must be accepted 
as a challenge, to harness all the goodwill, resources 
and voluntary zeal to bring hope, happiness and 
opportunity to this neglected sector, n 


Steel Plants Help Small Industries 


THE public sector steel plants have taken a num¬ 
ber of steps to promote the growth of small scale and 
ancillary industries around their plants. These in¬ 
clude setting up of small scale Industry advisory com¬ 
mittees to encourage and render necessary assistance 
regarding technical know-how. testing facilities and 
supply of essential raw materials. Besides, senior 
officers have been assigned in the steel plants on full¬ 
time basis to look after the development of small scale 
industries. 


As a result of these measures, the number of small 
scale and ancillary units as also their employment 
potentialities have gone up significantly in the last 
few years. Presently, the number of ttese units is 
652. The total value of orders pla'ccd by Bokaro, 
Rourkela, IISCO, Durgapur and Bhilai placed with 
small scale and ancillary units from 1977-78 to Sep¬ 
tember 1980 comes to Rs. 44.79 crores. 
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Hindu-Muslim Cultural Fusion 

M. Hidayatiilbli« 


THE MUSLIM TEMPERAMENT has always been 
a scientific one as opposed to empirical. This they 
demonstrated in their hey-day. Brifiantt in his Making 
of Humanity directly spoke of this and 1 may be per¬ 
mitted to read to you a very short extract : “The ex¬ 
perimental method of the Arabs was by Bacon’s (rue 
wide-spread and eagerly cultivated throughout 
Europe... It was not science only which brought 
Europe back to life. Other and manifold influences 
from the civilization of Islam communicated its first 
glow to European life.” 

Therefore the learning generated a new spirit in 
Europe which goes under the name of Renaissance. 
The meeting of the East and West gave an impetus to 
art and literature, to theology and natural sciences and 
in fact every other branch of the liberal arts. Many 
of the Roman jurists wrote from Beirut and Constanti¬ 
nople. The influence from the East was that of Islam 
on Roman civilization. 

In India something similar took place. Although 
India was subjected to many invasions by different 
peoples, they left no mark on the life and culture of 
the people worth mentioning. Indian life and culture 
continued as ot yore, away from the centre of conflicts. 
The Indian Renaissance began when the Mughals 
brought into one whole the tattered remains of several 
kingdoms and imposed their own rule. Then began the 
true advent of the influence of Islam and there came 
about a blending of the different cultures. The Hindu 
culture and learning, itself of the highest order, was 
made better by the exchanges. In a recent book issued 
by the Panjab University under the Sheikh Baba 
Farid Foundation, on socio-cultural impact of Islam 
on India a number of contributions, edited by Dr. 
Attar Singh, catalogues the various changes which the 
different cultures underwent. The Hindu culture 
was regenerated in the time of Akbar and his two 
successors and there began an interplay between the 
ancient Hindu culture an dthe culture of new comers. 
Dr. Attar Singh’s book is really a summing up and a 
post-script to the many volumes. The cultural Herit¬ 
age of India’, first published in three volumes in 
1937 and now in five volumes of which the fourth 
brought out in 1956 deals with the influence of Islam. 
The Institute of Culture (Ramakrishna Mission) has 
done great service to us. 

So strong was the Hindu culture that it withstood 
the orthodox unsloughts and it even moulded and 
tempered the culture of the Muslims. But there arose 
a considerable change in the thinking of the Hindus. 

* Excepts fronr Vice-Pre.<!ident’8 address at the International 
Semiiaron Islam’s contdbutjon to the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion of the world—New Delhi. 30.1.81 


The two cultures then stayed side by side unlike the 
civilizations of Iran and Egypt where the local cultures 
completely succumbed before the Arab culture and 
got annihilated by the Arab wave. 

In India a new luce developed which assimilated 
(except in matters of orthodoxy in rcl.gions and their 
practices) all the different communities. A new 
language got evolved which partook of the best from 
all. It was an amalgam of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 
From this amalgam was created a new common vehi¬ 
cle of communication which continues even today 
although in recent years attempts are on foot to cause 
a cleavage again. There also developed on cither side 
of this common language now called Hindustani there 
grew up Urdu and Hindi each with noble and exalt¬ 
ing literature, and poetry and philosophy of the high¬ 
est flights of imagination. 

There was visible a general fusion and synthesis in 
almost every phase of life. The common dre.sses, the 
common food and unity in arts and music have mark¬ 
ed out the generation of a new society. Muslims freely 
took for themselves anything in culture of others 
which appealed to them. Even in the religious domain 
where differences arc not only more noticeable but 
are also fundamental, we find the influence of Islam. 
'I'he Bhakti cult in tho South according to Grierson 
was influenced by Islamic mystidim or sufism. Jalalud- 
din Rumi introduced SAMA, a devotional dance very 
similar to Hindu devotional dances. When the or¬ 
thodoxy of the Muslim rulers was exercised, Sufis 
leaned more towards Vedanta philosophy and the 
Bhakti movement resulted. These were once again 
fused by the teachings of Guru Nahak Devji and led 
to the advent of Sikhism. 

The process of communal rapprochement is till going 
on and we are watching it from all sides. Let us hope 
that the next century will see further interchanges 
of influences to give birth to a new and catholic so¬ 
ciety. □ 


Tamarind and Margosa Check Air Pollution 

TAMARIND and Margosa are capable of absorb¬ 
ing dust and gas from the polluted atmosphere. These 
plants purify the atmospheric air. The dust is de¬ 
posited on the leaves and gas absorbed by the leaves. 
This does not harm die plants in any way. This was 
found out in laboratory studies carried out jointly 
by the Toxicological Research Centre and National 
Institute of Botanical Research in Lucknow during 
last two three years. The Institute has identified 
about 50 plants ndiich check air pollutioa. 
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Energy From Wind 

S. K. Tewari, NaresimJiaiali and A. C. Samaraj* 


ALl’HOUCiH, applications like waterpumping, 
crushing and grinding of agricultural produce arc 
traditional examples of wind energy utilisation, 
generation of electricity from winds has come to stay 
on its own more firmly during the present century. 
Small battery chargers and wind generators of a few 
kilowatt capacity have been in the market of indus¬ 
trialised countries for several decades. At present, 
piactically all working groups in India are engaged 
on development of wind-powered water pumps and 
wind generators of less than I KW capacity. India in 
fact can utilise such small machines in large numbers 
bccau.se there are several millions of small farmers 
who can take advantage of wind-powered wafer- 
pumps. Small wind generators also have many 
p<)tenlial uses with applications like remote loca¬ 
tion battery charging. Perhap it is now time that 
a plan for generating electricity to be used in aug¬ 
menting its supply from grids is prepared. 

Veraval Time Scries 

An' obvious first question is whether wind speeds 
in India are higli enough to allow eeonomical genera¬ 
tion of electrical power. In order to estimate rated 
wind speeds, one requires time series records of the 
hourly wind speed. Such records are presently 
available for about 20 locations in' the country and 
one of them namely Veraval on Saurashtra Coast is 
fairly windy obtaining an annual mean wind speed 
of 4.7 rajs. The hourly wind speed data for 
Veraval is processed to bring out specifics of energy 
generation using a typically large wind generator of 
say 34 M rotor diameter designed to generate lOOKW 
in wind speed:: of 8 m/s and higher. 

In' Table-1, the total energy generated during the 
year as a whole and certain combinations of months 
are shown in terms of the choice of rated wind speeds. 
The data presented in Tablc-1 has some interesting 
features. First of all, if we wish to utilise wind 
energy all the year round in an optimum manner, 
the rated wind speed should not exceed 7 m/s. In 
fact it is found to be just 7 m/s for the optima. On 
the other hand, if interested in using energy only dur¬ 
ing 3 windy months then the rated wind speed could 
be as high as 10 m/s. If only 4 windy months arc 
sleeted then the rated wind speed could range an'y- 
wherc between 7-10 nt/s resulting only in a marginal 
decrease in total output associated with the choice 
of higher rated speed. Taking only 6 months from 
April to September, about 80 per cent of the annual 
energy availablity is obtained during this period. 
Even during the three months before the peak of 
South West Monsoon, namely May, June and .Tuly, 
almost 67 ner cent of annual energy output is avail¬ 
able. 

• Wind Energy Group, National Aeronautical Laboratory. 
Bangalore. 


Since wind electric generators contribute at their 
best during May-August period which precedes peak¬ 
ing of water level in hydroelectric reserviors, normal¬ 
ly during August-September, a combination of these 
two is quite interesting. It is not likely that wind 
generated electricity would amount to more than 10- 
20 per cent of the installed hydro capacity in the near 
future. Even then the capacity contributed by wind 
generators would be very valuable for hydro system 
and further studies related to capacity credit and 
economics of whole system are recommended. 

Otlwr Locations 

The next question is whether there are several 
other locations like Veraval. An answer to this is 
given in Fig-1, where wind energy availability in res¬ 
pect of some of the known windy locations is shown, 
it may be noted that the'unit for the data in Fig-1 is 
kwh/mVday which has been derived from monthly 
mean wind speed raised to their power and mulitiplied 
by energy pattern factor and in appropriate time fac¬ 
tor (2 hours for the day) .The inclusion of energy 
pattern factor has been' necessary due to non-availa¬ 
bility of hourly wind speed data in respect of these 
places. It is thus seen from Fig-1 that there are several 
locations in the country where Varava) type wind 
speeds are available. 

it is also observed from Fig-1 that in most cases 
fairly good averages exceeding 4 mwh/mVday are 
available for about seven months in coastal locations 
like Sagar Island, Puri, Dwarka and Veraval. At 
other coastal locations such as Dahanu, Alibagh and 
Devgarh similar values are obtained over five months’ 
period. In most inland windy locations averages ex¬ 
ceeding 4 kwh/mVday are Pound over six monthly 
period. Locations like Cape Comorin' and Okha 
obtained free flow winds over water from North- 
East as well as South-West directions and thus show 
high average over almost 9-10 months. It may be 
further noted that Cape Comorin and Tuticorin re¬ 
ceive good winds during December-January and Feb¬ 
ruary also besides middle months of the year. This is 
due to the in'fluence of North-East monsoon which is 
quite effective on Tamil Nadu Coastline. 

From the information presented in Fig-1, it is evi¬ 
dent Ihat wind energy offers a significant potential 
for power generation and an estimate of this is now 
discussed. 

Potential 

On clear days energy available from sunshine is of 
the order of 4-6 kwh/m’/day. For about six 
months during the year, averages exceeding 4 
kwh/mVday are also available from winds at several 
locations as shown in Fig-1. It is possible to state 
that hr flat Muntry side and coastal stretches, the 
data given in Fig-1 can be extrapolated over ^e 
neigbhouring area, say 20 km. in radius and over an 
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AvCa^ft from March to Septembdr 
.. .. April to Oclob«r 

• > April to September 

•' March to August 

• • April to August 

'• " May to September 

•, June to September 


t: Excluding March.Apm, 

October nncl November 
7 : Excluding September,October 

and November 

Excludir^g April,May, 
October and November 


WIND ENERGY AVAllABlLlTV DURING SOME WINQY MONTHS 


equivalent area on the coastal stretches. This much 
total area (33,900 km), if farmed with wind genera¬ 
tors kept apart from one another by ten diameters 
could amtribute over 34 billion kwh annually with 
an installed capacity of 19.000 MW. This is a hiphK 


conservative estimate because there must be many 
more windy areas which could be idcntitied in luture. 

llic efficiency of energy conversion in large wind 
electric generator is of the order of 35 per cent. On 
the other hand for large solar projects tt is only of 
the order of 20 per cent. Thus the energy density of 
4 kwh/mVday for winds is equivalent of 7 kwh/ 
mVday f(»r sunshine and, therefore, wind resources 
arc by no means inferior to sunshine from tJiis point 
of view. 

From the above data it is evident that significant 
potential for wind generation of electricity exists in 
the country. With further addition to data base with 
the help of survey conducted specially from wind- 
energy point of view, it should be possible to locate 
other windy arca.s. Certain topographical features 
iirc known to accelerate surface winds, for example, 
locations in Palghat gap in Western Ghats. The data 
in respect of Pilamedu (Coimbatore) distincity shows 
this phenomenon’ in respect of South-West winds. 
Some such spots arc also knowm to exist in mountain¬ 
ous regions such as at Batasia near Darjeeling. But 
many more are to be discovered. Also, the data m res¬ 
pect of coastal area suggest that exposure (o anemo¬ 
meters installed there is not good. This however re¬ 
quires to be ascertained. It is perhaps now fimt to 
draw up a programme for location of windy spots as 
well as hardware development of largv-sizc wind elec¬ 
tric generator. The latter would be necessary to ensure 
that wind generated electricity is cost effective in 
view of the fact that rated operation is expected only 
for 24 per cent time of the year which could have 
implication on the cost of energy. At the same time 
it would be less expensive to produce labour intentive 
hardware such a composite material blades in Indian 
conditions. The question of economics is therefore 
quilc open and can be resolved v)nly through an ex¬ 
perimental programme. □ 


TABLE I 

WIND tNF.RGYlESTIMATION OURING THT YEAR 
LOCATION : VI RAVAL (GUJARAT) 





Assumed 

Rated Wind 

speed (m's) 




7.0 

7.5 

S.tT 

8..s’" 

9.0 

10.0 

n 

1. Installed Capacity (KW) with 34m motor 

67 

82 

too 

120 

142 

195 

260 



Energy in 

1000 Kwh 





2. Whole year. 

no 

117 

110 

98 

93 

82 

64 

3. Six Windy Months 








(i) April-September 

too 

95 

91 

85 

83 

76 

61 

(ii) May-October .... 

96 

93 

89 

85 

83 

78 

63 

4. Five Windy Months .... 








(i) May-Septembr 

89 

88 

85 

81 

80 

75 

61 

(ii) June-October .... 

86 

84 

84 

81 

81 

76 

62 

5. Four Windy Months 








(i) May-August. 

79 

79 

77 

75 

74 

71 

60 

00 Jnne-Septemhrar .... 

80 

79 

79 

77 

77 

74 

61 

6. Three Wiwhr Months . . 








(0 May, June ft July , . . . 

61 

61 

61 

61 

62 

64 

56 

(ii) June, July ft August 

70 

70 

71 

71 

71 

70 

60 
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A Project 





VIjay 



H’orA in prot’ress tit the Baini Dam 


INDIA is blessed wilh vast hydro-resoiirtcs, and 
Hydro-power is the cheapest form of pollution-free 
energy. I he Hydel-power potential ol the country is 
l.(K).0()l) MW out of which only Il.ttUO MW have so 
far been exploited. 

Towards harnessing hydroelectric poteriial in 
Himachal Pradesh, the Baira-Siul Project is a major 
step. Located in the interior Chamba district, j 6.S 
kms from Pathankol, the project contemplates utili¬ 
sation of the three tributaries of the river Ravi—Baira. 
Siul, and Bhaledh, for the generation of power. 

The three tributaries have been linked by a network 
of tunnels The How of the Baira is diverted to the 
iwwvr tunnel by a 51 M high arch core rock-fill dam. 
'The flow of Bhaledh is fed to Baira through a 7.82 kms 
feeder tunnel, and that of Siul, by a diversion weir. 
The 30.60 m. long weir is a low head gated structure 
with arrangements for providing silt-free water into 
the system through a drop shaft. The power tunnel 
is conducted into the head race tunnel by means of 
a drop shaft which is 100 m deep. 

The head race tiinncl which reaches the,Baira dam 
is 7.63 kms long and concrete lined. The Baira dam 
is 51 m hich above the river bed and 160 m long at 
the top. The overflow section of the left flank con¬ 
sists of a gated saddle spillway with two radial type.* 
12 m wide gates and a design discharge tapacity of 
2,380 cusecs. 

*Our Sub-Kdi'lor 



The Bara spillway under construction 's 
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Siul 


Prosperity 



The three tributaries of Ihc river Ravi have been linked by a network of tunnels 



I'hc combined flow of lliesk ihrce tributaries drops 
by a net head of 282 metres for generation of power. 
The power house, a reinforced cement concrete struc¬ 
ture of 40 mX76.5 m is located on the right bank 
of the river Siul. It has three Francis type vertical 
shaft turbines and generators of 60 MW each. The 
annual power generation from the project would be 
620 million KWH. The installed capacity of the pro¬ 
ject is 180 MW which will be fed through a 96 kras 
long, double circuit transmission lines, into the Northern 
grid at Talwara near the Bcas Dam. 

Impedinumts 

ITie Project was taken up by the Union Government 
in 1970 but the work could commence only after 
1975. In February 1975 the work was stalled because 
of a massive land-slide which buried the fiartially cons¬ 
tructed power house. Another land-slide in 1977 
created a mound of debris across the river blocking 
Its course. The lake thus formed was filled with gravel 
and boulders completely chocking the diversion tunnel. 

Such calamities forced the engineers to modify the 
entire construction plan as well as design of the dam. 
The modified design has enough precautions to avert 
such disasters and ensures the safety to the structures. 
The foundation of the dam is laid at a depth of about 
50 m tstlth grouting of bentonite, cement and an admi- 
turn of suitable chemicals. 
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I’fic topography and geology of the project is such 
' that the pace of work is slow. ITie catchment area 
' lies in the sleep and high ranges of the Himalayas, 
Ihc climatic conditions and heavy rains restrict the 
construction work to only live or six months in a year. 

In January 1978, the Project w'as taken over by 
the National Hydroelectric Power Corporation. The 
cost of the project at the time of inception was framed 
ai Rs. 22.49 crorc which according to the latest esti¬ 
mates has cscalalcd to nearly Rs. 125 crorc on account 
of overall hike in the prices of vital inputs. 

The project is expected to be commissioned five 
months ahead of the schedule, in July this year. The 
iiiNt unit of the project was put on trial run in May, 
l'>80 and a total of 18 million units of energy was 
transmitted to the Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking 
(1)1-SI'). It earned the project a revenue of Rs. 45 
lakh. The second stage of the project is une'er eorn- 
pletion. Work on the concrete spillway is also in 
an advanced stage and is expected to be completed by 
Junc-July, 1981. 

it is estimated that the cost per Kw station is 
between Rs. 5.000 to Rs. 7,000. The cost per unit 
generation at this rate comes to only 13.16 paise. On 
completion the project will generate 920 million kwh 
ol power per year accruing a revenue income of Rs. 22 
crorc at the rate of 24 paisc a unit. The generation 
will be fed to the Northern grid boosting the industrial 
and agricultural activity in Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
and Delhi. 


The ExecuUt^ Agency 

The National Hydroelec^ic Power Corporation, the 
executing agency of the Baira-Siul Project is a Central 
Government enterprise. The Corporation, formed in 
1976 with a view to channelising the vast hydel poten¬ 
tial in India, has at present six important Hydroelectric 
Projects under execution. These arc ; Loktak (Mani¬ 
pur) with an installed capacity of 3X35 MW, Baira- 
Siul (Himachal Pradesh) 3X60 MW, Salal Project 
(J&K) 3X115 MW, at the first stage; Devighat Pro¬ 
ject (Nepal) with an installed capacity of 3 X4.7 MW, 
Kocl Karo (Bihar) 6X115 MW and Dulhasti (J&K) 
3 X 130 MW. Besides these projects NHPC has a 
number of transmission works at hand. 

The Corporation undertakes the jobs of planning, 
investigation, research, designing, construction, gene¬ 
ration, operation atid maintenance of hydroelectric 
power stations and projects in India. 

The Corporation will soon start work on many othei 
projects in the country. It has three projects in Uttar 
Pradesh in the Sarda Valley in hand. These are the 
900 MW Dhauliganga Project, the 450 MW Gori- 
ganga Project and the 80 MW Ramganga Project 
entrusted to it for investigation and execution. The 
Corporation has taken up investigation of 600 MW 
Kol Dam Project in Himachal Pradesh. 1900 MW 
Parbati Project and 640 MW. Chamcra Hydroelectric 
Project in Himachal Pradesh.□ 


The Port of Mormugoa 

V. K. Abdulla* 

1 ilms Division 

ENDOWED WITH natural resources, Goa has been 
fast developing economically since its liberation in the 
year 1961. And in this process, the role of Mornui- 
goa Port has been very important, as it provides an 
outlet to one of the major export items, iron ore. It is 
highly sophisticated and the best mono cargo port in 
the whole of Asia with its mechanical ore handling 
complex, (he barge unloading system, the fast load.ng 
system, and the modern deep draft berth. 

Situated about 370 kms. south of Bombay and 
''75 kms. north of Cochin on the West Coast, 
■Mormugoa Port is an open type natural harbour at 
the mouth of the river Zuari. It was built by the 
West of India Portuguese Guaranteed Railway Com¬ 
pany having its origin in the Treaty of Lisbon of 1878 
between the British India and the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment of Goa for commercial purposes. 

Following the liberation of Goa, Mormugoa was 
declared a major port by the Government of India 
and a Board of Trustees was constituted for its ad¬ 
ministration. Since then the port has undergone many 
changes. It can now handle ships of loaded draft of 
12 metres upto 60,000 DWT for full loading and ves- 
-scls of even about 1,000,000 DWT for primary load¬ 
ing upto 70,000 DWT. In the handling of iron ore 
achieved the peak level of 13 million tonnes 
in 1973-74. The iron ore export accounts for over 
90 per cent of its total traflBc and 50 per cent of the 
country's total export of this commodity.. The most 
interesting feature of the iron-ore traffic is tliat the en¬ 
tire quantity of ore exported from the Union Territory 
comes to the port by self-propelled barges using the 
inland waterways system provided by its navigable 
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M. V. Summit, the first vessel of the required size to 
visit the port 

rivers—Zauri and Mandovi. The port has attained 
the distinction of being the first to have a mechanical 
ore handling plimt set up by a local business house 
when such facilities were almost unknown in this 
country. 

Beside the quality of the iron-ore, loading arranage- 
ments at the port arc very important for the iron ore 
buyers because the delay in getting the raw-material 
creates problems for th^. The port has, therefore, 
to compete with many other ports in the handling of 
the ships. It has to match .with the efficiency and 

9 tness of the highly developed countries of the 
Therefore, a modem mechanical ore berth 
combined with efficient mechanical facilities was ctun- 
raissioned in October 1979. □ 

March 1981 


Marketing Problems of Village 
& Small Industries 

N. D. Tlwari* 


IT has been estimated that in the year 1979-80, 
the share of the village and small industries sector 
in the contribution made by the manufacturing sector 
was around 49 per cent in terms of gross value of 
output, and 51 per cent in terms of value added. As 
regards employment, this sector had offered employ¬ 
ment opportunities to about 23.58 million persons 
(both part-time and full-time) as against around 4.5 
million persons estimated to be engaged on a full-time 
basis in the large and medium industries sector. In 
the field of exports, the VSl sector accounted for 
more than one-third of the total exports of the Count¬ 
ry- 

Market intelligence and assistance to small entrepre¬ 
neurs, artisans and craftsmen is presently provided by 
the National Small Industries Corporation, the small 
industries Service Institutes, State level corporations 
for small industries, handlooms and handicrafts, the 
Central Silk Board, and the retail outlets of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission, the Coir 
Board, the All India Handloom Fabrics Marketing 
Cooperative Society, and the Handloom and Handi¬ 
crafts Export Corporation. 

A central scheme of Rural Marketing Centres at 
the block level was taken up on a pilot basis in 1978-79 
to cater to the marketing requirements of artisans and 
tiny units. The Government has been providing mar¬ 
keting support to some extent through its scheme of 
stores purchase. As many as 379 items have been re¬ 
served for exclusive purchase from the small scale 
sector. The products of the small scale sector are also 
given a price preference of upto 15 per cent over those 
of the large and medium industries in the rest of the 
items. However all these are at best piecemeal and 
sporadic attempts in marketing promotion, and it has 
not bwn possible to make any significant headway in 
this direction. Production targets continue to remain 
primarily supply-induced in the hope that what is pro¬ 
duced will be marketed. 

During the Sixth Plan, it is proposed to evolve a 
well coordinated approach in the direction of demand 

* Minister for Planning and Labour. Excerpts from speech at 
Imcroationat Marketing Convention, held at New Delhi on 
January 25, 1981 


forecasting, collection and collation of market intel¬ 
ligence and the strengthening and expansion of the 
internal market's infrastructure with a view to mak¬ 
ing it producer-oriented. Producers of similar or the 
same goods will be assisted to form groups and con¬ 
sortia, so as to market their products under common 
brands in competition with large industry. The work¬ 
ing of Rural Marketing Centres will be evaluated. 

It is proposed to evolve an integrated system of 
supply of raw materials and marketing of products 
through promotion of cooperatives and government 
sponsored agencies. In the field of government pur¬ 
chase, there is need for identifying more and more 
items of exclusive purchase from the small scale sec¬ 
tor and developing a system for close monitoring at 
different levels. 

It has been decided to have* graded reservation lists 
(at the rate of 100 per cent, 75 per cent, 50 per 
cent) to be identified on the basis of production and 
supply capabilities of the small scale units having 
regard to the actual supplies made by them in the 
recent past. The policy of price preference to the 
products of small scale units would also be continued 
and implemented more vigorously. The central public 
sector enterprises have been directed to fall in line 
with the policy of preferred purchases from the small 
scale sector followed by the Centre; the State public 
sector enterprises are also expected to do so. 

For external marketing, a number of Export pro¬ 
motion Councils for important manufactured products 
have been set up. There are Export Promotion Coun¬ 
cils for handlooms, gems, jewellery and leather pro¬ 
ducts. It has also been decided to set up separate Ex¬ 
port Promotion Council for carpets and proposals for 
coir and silk arc under consideration. Whffe no se¬ 
parate Council to look after the interests of the small 
scale sector is visualised. Steering Committee has re¬ 
cently been set up for promoting their exports. It is 
also proposed to assist in the setting up of consortia 
for small scale industries and establish international 
sub-contract exchanges, undertake studies on export 
potential, develop market intelligence, exchange trade 
delegations, participate in trade fairs and organise 
seminars and workshops. 
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Facts about the Disabled 



available estimates suggest that I J per ceut 
ox tue worltl s population is meutaliy or pnysieaiiy Ois- 
aoied. 

♦liie world-wide total oi the disabled therelore 
stands at approximately 4bU million. 

Ihree-quarters ot those people are receivhig no 
trahicd help whatsoever. 

*145 million of the disabled are children under the 
age ol 15. Of those ;— 

6 million arc in North American 
11 million arc in Europe 

13 million arc in Latin America 

18 million are in Africa 

88 million arc in Asia 

*80 per cent of the disabled live in the developing 
countries where less than one per cent receive any 
specialised help. 

♦By the end of the century, there will be an esti¬ 
mated 600 milhon |x;ople of whom 200 million will be 
children. 

♦The incidence of disability in the developing world 
is mercased by malnutrition and disease in pregnancy 
and early childhood, but decreased by a lowe.- life 
expectancy and higher rates of infant mortality among 
disabled children. 

♦Modern medicine has increased the proportion of 
disabled persons by ensuring that more disabled child¬ 
ren survive to adulthood and that more adults reach 
old-age in which disability is more prevalent. 

♦Taking into account the families of the disabled, 
and all those directly involved in seeking to support 
them, the U.N. has estimated that no less than 25 
per cent of the world’s people are affected by dis¬ 
ability. 

Causes 

♦Malnutrition ' The greatest single cause of dis¬ 
ability in the developing world is the malnutrition 
which can impair the normal development of both mind 
and body. Most vulnerable of all arc children under 
five. According to UNICEE estimates, the number ol 
under-fives now' in the grip of severe protein-energy 
malnutrition is 10 million. The world total of people 
disabled by malnutrition is estimated at 100 million 
people. 

Every year, 250,000, children, for example, lose 
their eyesight through the lack of Vitamin A. 

•Disease : Communicable and non-communicable 
diseases disable an estimated 156 million people— 
approximately 3 per cent of the world’s population 

♦Mental Retardation : Between one per cent and 
four per cent of the world’s adult propulatiorf is men¬ 
tally retarded. The World Health Organisation con¬ 
servatively estimates the total number of mentally 
retarded persons at 40 million. 


♦Mental illness ; 40 million people have a ‘func¬ 
tional psychiatric disturbance’. The mentally ill occu¬ 
py one-quarter of all hospital beds. One person in 
ten will suffer from a serious mental illness at some 
time in his or her life. At any given time, at least one 
per cent of the population is suffering from severe 
mental disorder. 

♦Congenital Disorders : Affect an estimated 100 
million people. 

♦Alcohol and Drugs ; 40 million people are esti¬ 
mated to be disabled through chronic alcoholism and 
drug abuse. And this may be a conservative estimate : 
in 14 out of 16 countries surveyed by the World 
Health Organization, the number of alcoholics exceed¬ 
ed two per cent of the population (for example four per 
cent in France, five per cent in Chile). 

♦Acc'dents : 

On the roads : The number of people killed on the 
world’s roads each year is estimated to be 250,000— 
the equivalent of a city the size of Geneva or Nairobi. 
A further three million people a year are seriously in¬ 
jured in traffic accidents—and half of them are dis¬ 
abled. The present world total of those disabled on 
the roads is estimated at 30 million people. 

At work : An estimated 100,000 people a year arc 
killed in occupational accidents. A further 1.5 million 
are seriously injured and half of those are disabled. 
The world total of those disabled at work is now esti¬ 
mated at 15 million. 

In the home : 20 million people a year are injured 
in accidents at home. 100,000 of them are disabled. 
The world total of those disabled by accidents in the 
home is 30 million. 

Other Accidents : There are noW an estimated 
three million who arc disabled through war, natural 
disaster and sporting accidents. 

♦Deafness : There are an estimated 70 million 
people in the world who are either deaf or have a 
severe hearing impairment. 

♦Blindness : An estimated 42 million are either 
blind or visually disabled. Trachoma is one of the 
world’s most widespread disease, affecting between 400 
million and 500 million people of whom two to three 
million are completely blind and a further eight million 
cannot see enough to earn a living. Onchoccriasis 
(’river blindness’) affects a further 20 million people 
of whom 500,000 are blind and the same number have 
badly impaired eyesight. 

•Cerebral Palsy : Claims an estimated 15 million 
victims through out the world. 

♦Leprosy : Affects 15 million people of whom one- 
quarter are seriously disabled by the disease. 

♦Epilepsy : Also affects 15 million. 

(United Nations) 
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Public Enterprises In West Bengal 

A. K. Bbadttri* 


WEST BENGAL, the erstwhile premier industriali¬ 
sed State, has the rich heritage of pioneering indus¬ 
trial endeavour that heralded the birth of the country’s 
many “first industries” thriving on its soil. Blessed 
with natural endowment and basic techno-economic 
advantages, West Bengal earned the significant status 
of industrial pre-eminence in India’s economy and 
was able to build up magnificent monuments of 
massive industrial ventures based on jute, tea, coal, 
steel and engineering. During the post-independence 
period of planned development. West Bengal in its 
urge and quest for industrial development continued 
to march ahead with an impressive record of perfor¬ 
mance on a stable and diversified industrial base. 
In the planning era, this State also embarked on a 
programme of developing industrial and commercial 
undertaking under State ownership. The State has. 
tlTerefore, the distinction of developing public entcr- 
pri.ses in. specific fields to stimulate the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation. 

It may be mentioned that in the industrial pursuit, 
West Bengal required no incentives of any kind ex¬ 
cept those provided by geology, geography and his¬ 
tory. Upto mid-sixties it occupied a dominant share 
in the country’s industrial sector. After this stupen 
dous problems of development coupled with major 
inhibiting factors afflicted the State. These problems 
led to stagnancy in industrial growth with its inevitable 
impact on the State’s economy. In this crucial hour, 
suitable measures were initiated by the Government 
with a new strategy of planning, development and re¬ 
construction to restore enterpreneurship for stimulat¬ 
ing investment. In the Seventies, major Development 
Corporations were for the first time set up by the 
State Government to gear up the promotional machi¬ 
nery to meet the new challenge of industrial growth. 
In 1977, the first Industrial Policy for West Bengal 
was announced to infuse new dynamis’m in the State’s 
industrial sector. A new package of incentives of 
expeditious growth and expans'on of industries were 
also introduced in 1978- With these measures the 
State was poised for a new breakthrough, holding out 
great promise and hope for exploring new prospects 
of development- 


Given below are the highlight.s of mjor Develop¬ 
ment Corporations which play pivotal role in West 
Bengal’s industrial resurgence. 

1 The West Bengal Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. 


Set up in 1967, this Corporation was re-organised 
in 1972 as a maior promotional agency to foster the 
development of large and medium scale industries. 

•Deputy Secretary, Commerce and Indiisry, West Bengal. 


The package of services offered by the Corporation 
is as under : 

0) Project identification and promotion ; 

(ii) Project development and appraisal and syn¬ 

dication of loan with ail-lndia term lending 
institutions and banks ; 

(iii) Administration of package of State Govern¬ 
ment ineentivcs/subs’idics and Central 
Government subsidies ; 

(iv) J-inancial assistance of different types includ¬ 
ing underwriting of share capital debentures 
and providing guarantees; 

(vj Promotion of joint sectors and subsidiary 
Companies’ in vital industrial sector and 

(vi) Industrial follow-up, monitoring and service 
division. 

Ill order to help the enterpreneurs to locate their 
projcct.s, the WBIDC has studied new project possibi- 
litic.<r with the help of a reputed consultancy organisa¬ 
tion. Further project possibilities are under study 
by WEBCON (West Bengal Consultancy Organusa- 
tion Ltd.). The WBIDC' has completed syndication 
of loans and investments in respect of 59 units during 
1979-80. During the year 1979-80 the WBIDC 
disbursed Rs 439.42 lakhs by way of refund of sales 
lax, pt)wcr subsidy, octroi refund and feasibility study 
assistance as against Rs. 299.93 laklis during 1978-79. 
The WBIDC have disbursed tm thc.se accounts the 
amount of Rs. 1186.52 lakhs since inception. The 
cumulative amount of Central subsidy disbursed till 
31st March 1980 to 16 units stocni at Rs. 148-81 
lakhs. During 1979-80 the WBIDC disbursed Rs. 
835.94 lakhs by way of various types of financial 
assistance including guarantee for loan as against 
Rs. 777.70 lakhs in the previous year. As on 31st 
March 1980 the Corporation subscribed and paid up 
the amount of Rs. 582.50 lakhs towards the share 
capital of Us assisted Companies and also advanced 
an additional amount of Rs. 141 34 lakhs towards 
subscription in share capital of certain ioint sector 
projects, thus the involvement of the Cortioration 
totalling Rs. 723.84 lakhs. 

The WBIDC has promoted several projects in the 
joint sector which have either been commissioned or 
are under varying stages of implementation. Up to 
31 St March 1980 the WBIDC received approval for 
15 projects with an estimated capital cost of Rs- 
404-71 crorcs. 

Haldia Petrochemical Comidex 

The Haldia Petrochemical Complex promoted by 
the West Bengal Industrial Dcvelopwnent Limited is 
a major project of particular importance, offering 
immense scope for rciuvinating the State’s industrial 
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base and also to boost the State’s economy. The 
proposed complex will consist of five units viz 

(a) Naptha Cracker producing Eth>;Ienc, pro¬ 
pylene, pyrolyses gaiolene, butadine & ben¬ 
zene as major products ; 

(b) High E)ensity Polythelene, Vinyl Chloride 
Monomer & Polyvinyl Chloride ; 

(c) Ethylene Oxide & Ethylene ; 

(d) Glycol; and 

(ej 2-Elhyl Hexanol. 

The letter of intent lor the project issued on Nov. 
11, 1977 stipulates, inter alia, grant of industrial 
licence subject to approval by the Central Govern¬ 
ment of the detailed project report and the finan¬ 
cial arrangement for setting up the complex. 
Progress of The Project .—^The captial investment of 
the project has been estimated at Rs. 428 crorcs. 
Site survey and soil testing have also been comple¬ 
ted. Negotiations on' contract agreements with 
foreign contractors, for know-how, basic engineering 
equipment and service are in progress and arc expec¬ 
ted to be finalised shortly. The project has been 
scheduled to be commissioned within the next three 
and a half years. The commissioning of the project 
will unfold prospects of development of a large num¬ 
ber of chemical and ancillary units in the eastern 
region. 

2. West Bengal Industrial Infrastructure Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 

This Corporation was set up in 1973 for planned 
development of industrial infrastructure in new growth 
centres/backward districts of West Bengal to attract 
industrial development besides trading and commerce 
in a planned way. The major work for extending 
infrastructure facilities in the growth centres/back¬ 
ward areas is generally in the form of acquisition and 
allotment of developed plots to the entrepreneurs, 
development of road and railway facilities and other 
basic amenities besides arran^ments for water and 
power supply. The Corporation has already taken 
up the work at three new growth centres viz. Kalyani, 
Haldia and Kharagpur. 

Kharagpur .—The Kharagpur growth centre has two 
sectors—(i) 234 acres of low-lying land on the nor¬ 
thern periphery of the Kalyani township-sector-I and 
(ii) 102 acres of land connected with township through 
the NH-34-Sector-2. About 83 acres of land have 
already been allotted to the industrial units in Sector- 
2 and in Sector-1 nearly 46 acres of low-lying land 
have also been allotted on “as it where is" basis to a 
few industrial units. Tlic Ground Water Supply 
Scheme with about 1 mgd capacity in Sector-2 of the 
growth centre is being executed at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 9.26 lakhs. Construction of internal road of 
a total length of 1.24 k.m. has been completed at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 4..‘i0 lakhs. The first phase of 
construction of surface drain in Sector-2 has also 
been completed at a cost of Rs. 1.87 lakhs. Rcgard- 
ine power supply the WBSEB has taken up the work 
of installation of one 33/11 KV Sub-station in Sec¬ 
tor-2, besides the supply of power from the existing 
grid 

Kalyani .—^The Kalvani growth centre comprises two 
sectors—Sector ‘A’ on the Southern side of NH-6 
and Sector ‘B’ on the Northern side of NH-6. The 


Corporation has taken possession of about 75.50 acres 
of land in Sector ‘A’ and about 169.49 acres in Sec¬ 
tor ‘B’. About 94 acres of land comprising 59 aaes 
in Sector ‘B’ and 35 acres in Sector ‘A’ have already 
been allotted to ten industrial units. The Corpora¬ 
tion has taken up the construction of an Industrial 
Housing Complex over 31.3 acres of land in Sector 
‘A’ at an estimated cost of Rs. 95 lakhs to let It out 
on long term lease to industrial projects coming up 
in this growth centres. Out of 211 units planned, 
construction of 190 units has been completed. The 
Corporation has also mooted a proposal for acquisi¬ 
tion of another 243 acres of land to be earmarked as 
Sector ‘C. 

Haldia .—^The Haldia Growth Centre is accessible by 
rail, road and river from Calcutta. About 74 acres 
of land in this growth centre has already been allotted 
to nine industrial units and negotiation for further 
allotment of 23.5 acres of land to industrial units is 
in progress. For providing railway siding facilities 
construction of a railway siding of a length of about 
0.7 k.m. within the growth centre, has been completed 
at a cost of Rs. 5.27 lakhs. The Corporation has 
also constructed metalled road of a length of about 
3 k.m. at a cost of Rs. 12.90 lakhs for strengthening 
roadways system in this growth centre. WBSEB 
arranges supply of power from the existing grid. 

Siliguri .—The Siliguri growth centre has been propo¬ 
sed to be developed at a strategic point in North 
Bengal. IVBIIDC has already advanced Rs. 16.02 
lakhs to the State Government for acquisition of 240 
acres of land. No land has yet been obtained by the 
Corporation. 

THE WBllDC has initated suitable steps with the 
concerned authorities for acquisition of suitable land 
at Farakka, Asansol, Dur^apur and also in Purulia 
district for strengthening infrastructure facilities in 
the aforesaid growth centres. Thargram (District Mid- 
napore)—In' area about 21 acres of land have 
been acuired and handed over on leasehold bas's to 
an industrial unit for its existing operation and ex¬ 
pansion plan. Besides this, about 50 acres of non- 
agricultural land under Jhargram Police Station has 
been obtained by WBllDC and made over to a paper 
expansion of their project. 

Anselguni—Kurseong (Darjeeling).—^Permissive pos¬ 
session of about 8.5 acres of land has been received 
but acquisition is yet to be finalised. On permissive 
possession basis about 5.7 acres of land have so far 
been allotted to two industrial units and further two 
acres of land have been earmarked for one of them for 
expansion of their project. 

Raminagor—^District, Nadia.—^Thc WBIDC has ob¬ 
tained about 11.35 acres of land in this area on per¬ 
missive possession basis and allotted the same to a 
paper manufacturing project coming up in this area. 

3. The West Bengd Electronics Industry Develop- 
ment Coirporation 

It was set up in 1974 as a subsidiary of WBllDC 
to promote the development of electronics and allied 
industries. It has the following major areas of activity. 

(a) Support and incentives to private entre¬ 
preneurs ; 
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(b) Support in Test and Quality Asscuuiice 
laciiity, research design and development 
tacilities ; 

(.e) Constructing electronics industrial estate ; 
and 

(d) implementation of various projects in ihe 
joint or public sector to promote electronics 
development in the State. 

[be Corporation has built up an Industrial Eleclro- 
nics Complex at Taratolla, Calcutta with basic facili¬ 
ties to accommodate small scale electronics industries, 
the Coporation has its own Test and Calibration 
t entre. The R&D activities of this Corporation 
have been expanded for the development of Atilonialic 
J rain Operation System, Traffic Control System, Cont¬ 
rol System for Rope-ways etc. The Corixiration has 
also set up the Marketing Division and Project Mana¬ 
gement Cell. The Corporation has selected Salt Lake 
city as growth Centre for electronics development. 
'I'he Corporation has already promoted joint sector; 
wholly owned subsidiary companies for implementing 
a jiumber of electronics projects, of wliich, a few pro¬ 
jects, have already commenced commercial produc¬ 
tion and others are at varying stages of implementation. 

4. West Bengal Sugar Industries Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 

The West Bengal Sugar . Industries Development 
Corporation Ltd. was set up in 1973. In West Bengal 
there are two sugar factories—one in the public sector 
(Ahmedpur Sugar Mill) with ffOO TCD and the other 
in private sector at Plassey, Nadia with n.SO TCD. 
The Ahmedpur Sugar Mill was taken over by the Cor- 
))cration in 1973 for its rehabilitation. I i'e Corpora¬ 
tion received an industrial licence in 1978 for expan¬ 
sion of the existing capacity of the Ahmedpur Sugar 
Mill to 12.-50 TCD. 

5. The West Bengal Pharniaceuttcal and I’liyto- 
chemical Development Corporation Ltd. 

The West Bengal Pharmaceutical and Phylochcmical 
Development Corporation Limited was set up in 1974 
for promotion and development of Dr-ugs. Pharmaeeii- 
ticals' and Phytochcmical Industries in this Stale .A 
few projects taken yp by the Corporation arc highligiilcd 
below in brief ;— 

A. Pharmaceutical Industries 

Salicylic AcidfAsiurin.—Tl\c Corporation received 
approval of this project in the year 1977. It is nego¬ 
tiating with a well reputed foreign firm to acquire the 
technology. The indigenous technology has also been 
located and both the proposals arc under scrutiny . 


(ii) 8-HydroxyquiuoUnt‘, —The indigenous techno¬ 
logy for this drug intermediate item is located. Steps 
have been taken to promote a joint sector Company 
with local collaborator. 

(hi) Meta C/j/oroan/l/nc.—Approval for this drug 
inlcnnediatc item has been received. Indigenous tech¬ 
nology for the item is available. The feasibility report 
has been finalised and project will be taken up in the 
near future. 

(iv) fitdk Diufi Complex .—The Corporation have 
aequired 55 acres of land near Calcutta. It is being 
developed for allotment to various bulk drug mami- 
I'acturing units interested in setting up factories thcie. 

(v) tnfusUuis (India) Limited —This is a joint sec¬ 
tor project promoted by the Corporation in collabora¬ 
tion with a private entrepreneur. The project hits 
already commenced commercial production. The pro- 
iccl\ R&D unit has also iniliated plans to develop new 
dnig formulations. 

(vi) Testing Laboratory .—^A Research-cum-Analy- 
lical Laboratory has been set up in the premises of 
this Corporation for chemical anti iniciobioligical test¬ 
ing of bulk drugs formulations and crude drugs and 
biological testing of cosmetics and distinfcctanls. 

B. Phytochemical Industries : 

Negotiations are afoot for obtaining about 400 acres 
ol land in North Bengal for the purpose of commercial 
cultivation of medicinal and aromatic plants. 

(i) CiironelUi Cultivation Project .—The Corpora¬ 
tion has already completed cultivation in bO acres of 
land in North Bengal for this project. The distiljation 
of oil has already been taken up. Another 40 acres 
of land is being prepared for cultivation in North Ben¬ 
gal- I'he plans have been initialed to cuhivalc mentha 
piperata plants in about 75 acres of land. 

(ii) Production of Papain From Papaya. —'I’he Cor¬ 
poration proposes to promote a joint sector Company 
to manufacture papain from papaya fruits with most 
modern methods. A suitab’e Jinn.r for this purjiose has 
been located in an area near Calcutta. It may be men¬ 
tioned that papain is widely used in pharmaceutical 
formulations as digestive enzyme. 

fiii) Adhatoda Va.sica Cnltivation .—The Planning 
Depart ment. Government of West Bengal has requested 
•he Corporation to provide medicinal plants for planta¬ 
tion by farmers. The plant adhatoda vayca popularly 
known a.s Vasaka has been identified by the Corpora¬ 
tion to be more suitable for such purposes. The leaves 
of the plant have demand for medicinal use- The 
(Corporation proposes to supply the plants to farmers 
through Panchayats. !'l 


Exports of Gems and Jewellery 


INDIA exported gems and jewellery worth 
Rs. 418.5 crorc from April to November last year. 
According to provisional figures released by the Gem 
and Jewellery' Export Promotion Council this repre¬ 
sented an increase of 14.6 per cent over the export 
during the corresponding period of 1979. It is anti¬ 
cipated that when figures from al sources arc avail¬ 
able the actual exports during the period will range 
from .Rs. 425 to 430 crore. It is hoped that wifii 


better performance in the first quarter of 1981 the 
exports during the current financial year will achieve 
Ihc overall target of Rs. 720 crore. But this in turn 
depends on acceptance, by the Government, of the pro¬ 
posals of the Gem and Jewellery Export Promotion 
Council for abolition of import duty on rough pre¬ 
cious stones, raw pearls, rough synthetic stones and 
glass beads and announcement of a definite gold 
jewellery export policy. 
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Window on the World 


Economic Development in Thailand 

Navin Chandra Joshi ‘= 


1 HAILAND is situated in the south eastern corner 
of Asia, with Burma on the West, Laos and Cambodia 
on the Hast, Malaysia to the South, and Burma and 
Laos to the North. It has a land area of 518,000 
square kms. and i; population estimated at 45,000,000. 
About 60 per cent of the land area of the country is 
under forests. 

Ihnnigli a millennium of evoliition, from the earliest 
days of tribal migrations up to ;hc present, natural, 
physical, human, cultural, religious and spiritual for¬ 
ces" have served as catalysts and modifiers to give 
f hailand its unique national identity and bring about 
the prosperity and security it enjoys today. Its geo¬ 
graphy and climate guarantee plentiful supplies of 
food. Abundant water, ample sunshine and rich soil 
ensure plentiful growth of fruits and vegetables. Low¬ 
land areas continually inundated by rains and a mul¬ 
titude of rivers and streams are eminently suitable for 
rice culture. 

Thailand’s geopolitical position ensures that it is a 
meeting point of the big nations like China and India. 
It absorbed cultural values and traditions from both 
the countries and these together with indigenous values 
arc welded into the unique I’hai cultural personality. 
The exposure to Western liberal philosophies and ideas 
have had an ellect on young Thais overseas. Those 
who felt that development should proceed at a faster 
pace took matters into their own hands by staging a 
coup in 1932. The year 1932 marked more than a 
change in political philosophy; it represented an awa¬ 
kening to new economic realities that would sec the 
emergence of a broader-based, more stable economy 
over the ensuing decades. The World depression of 
the 1930s had a delayed but profound effect on Thai¬ 
land. By then a solidly-entrenched member of the 
world community, fhailand found its economy vib¬ 
rating in sympathy with fluctuations on world mar¬ 
kets. To cope with them, a new economic order had 
to be created. 

With the changes emerged the entrepreneur class as 
a new force in tlie country’s development. Being bet¬ 
ter educated than thcT predecessors and far-sighted 
they began moving away from a total dependence on 
rice into the arenas of world trade beyond the boun¬ 
daries of traditional market.s in China and neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Though there was stress on indus¬ 
trialisation the farming sector received strong govern¬ 
ment encouragment, of course to a lesser extent than 
it received in the 1970’s. 

In the post-depression period, the country’s popula¬ 
tion grew unchecked at about 3 per cent per annum. 
Land being plenfiful. the country was able to absorb 
the expanding population. Farmers began clearing 

* Mod Liil Nehru CoJJept 


forests and hill areas to plant crops. Thus, whde the 
urban economy was becoirtiiig technologically sophis¬ 
ticated, the economic activities in rural areas were di¬ 
versified. More and more farmers produced cash 
crops creating a new type of economy with speciali¬ 
sation and trade links between countryside and the 
cities and among different regions. 

Throughout 1940’s aid 19501; a big political eco¬ 
nomic experimenl to evolve a new’ governing system 
to meet new economic challenges took place in Thai¬ 
land. By late 1950's, it was felt that there was need 
for a long-range central economic planning if the coun¬ 
try was to develop in a systematic manner. A six-year 
economic development plan implemented in 1961 
raised national income by 7.6 per cent annually as 
compared to 5 per cent in the preceding decade. Gross 
national product (GNP) increased from 55 billion 
Baht in 1961 to 97 bilhon Baht in 1966. Gold and 
foreign exchange reserves rose by 15 per cent annually 
during the period and the Baht became, and it re¬ 
mains even today, one of the world’s stablest curren¬ 
cies. As inflation elsewhere began to assume alarming 
proportions, prices in Thailand rose by less than 2 
per cent a year a performance much envied by other 
countries. 

A number of gunving problems underlay the rising 
GDP in the wake of economic boom. But in euphoria 
of unprecedented economic prosperity many of them 
were left unsolved. Population pressure, decreasing 
soil productivity, a pervasive yet cumbersome and cen¬ 
tralised bureaucracy, changing regional loyalties wide¬ 
spread political, social and economic dissatisfaction 
and the widening socio-economic gaps were beginning 
to make themselves felt. The decade also witnessed 
the growth of the middle class and of educated elites 
spearheaded by university students. The latter became 
more vociferous and set the stage for the next major 
turning point in modern Thai history, the popular up¬ 
rising of 1973 and the subsequent intense involvement 
of a wide spectrum of the populace in the domocratlc 
process. 

Today Thaiiand'.s economy is one of the strongest 
in the developing world. Traditionally an agrarian 
nation, it can boast of a complex, multi-faceted eco¬ 
nomy embracing industries, employing the latest and 
most sophisticated technblogy. Bles.scd with large 
expanses of fertile land and ideal agro-climatic condi¬ 
tions, Thailand not only enjoys agricultural self-suffi¬ 
ciency but is one of the world’s few exporters of fo ni. 
With its agrarian base the economy has experienced 
steady, stable growth. The introduction of impTvived 
technology and marketing expertise has made Thailand 
a world leader in the marketing of staple commodities. 
It has also transformed the country into a fast-growing 
manufacturer of sophisticated articles of international 
standards which find ready acceptance in world markets. 
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Thailand’s major foreign exchange earners in the 
late 1970’s have been the crops grown on its neb 
snil. It ranks as world's number one supplier of cer¬ 
tain agricultural commodities. Besides being the 
world’s premier exporter of tapioca and second largest 
exporter of rice, it is a leader in the production of 
maize, frozen shrimp, canned pineapples, natural rub¬ 
ber and sugar. The country's industrial sector produ¬ 
ces a large number of goods ranging from textiles to 
integrated circuits, knocked-down furniture and fibre- 
glass. Its rich reserves of minerals are eagerly sought 
for by the world's industries. 

Rice forms the core of the Thai economy. The 
country is the world’s third largest producer of natural 
rubber after Malaysia and Indonesia. Tobacco is 
another important »u)ort crop. The Thailand Tobac¬ 
co Monopoly, a state enterprise, both imports and ex¬ 
ports large quantities of the leaf. A myriad of deli¬ 
cious tropical and temperate fruits thrive in Thailand's 
humid climate. Flowers are also an important expt^rl 
crop. Thailand is currently the world's biggest sup¬ 
plier of orchids. About 2,000 commercial growers, 
mostly in Bangkok area, produced enough blooms 
in 1977 to earn 130.5 million Baht in foreign ex¬ 
change. And the market continues to grow. 

The country’.s wide variety of hard and softwood 
forests have created a burgeoning wood industry. Pro¬ 
cessed wood and wood-derived products have gainc.l 
importance during the past decade. Mineral reserves 
are varied and rich. Gemstones, among them legen¬ 
dary sapphires, have also for long been' mined in 
'I'hailand. In recent years, the limelight has shifted to 
other modem buried treasures, natural gas and oil 
in the Gulf of Thailand. 

Over the last two decades, the national income in¬ 
creased by about 8 per cent per annum. Economic 
growth has been broad-based with all economic sec¬ 
tors participating in the development process. Aboirt 
three-quarters of the country’s working population is 
engaged in agriculture and is earning about one-third 
of the national income. Over the years, however, the 
industrial and service sectors have been increasing 
their sharc.s of tlic total GDP. The industrialisation 
process initiated during the 1960’s was geared towards 
import-substitution. In 1970's it began to produce 
export-oriented items. By the mid-1970’s Th.ailand was 
exporting manufactured goods ranging from cement to 
watch parts, canned fruit, garments, chemical products. 
Iranstport equipment and television sets. 

International trade is vital to the Thai economy. 
Today, export and import transactions together accoirnl 
for about half of the national income. Sharp increases 
in oil prices during the past few years have, however, 
affected the balance of payments position adversely. 
The current Fourth Five Year Plan (1977-1981) calls 
for a growth rate of five per cent per annum in foreign 
trade. Although the relative importance of the agri¬ 
cultural sector has declined, it continues to be the 
dominant sector of the Thai economy for several years 
to come. 

One important aspect of industrial development in 
'I'haiiand has been the private sector’s rapid response 
to shifting market demands. This is reflected in the 
changing structure of manufactured imports and ex¬ 
ports since the early 1960’s. In 1955, Thailand’s 
imports of manufactured goods accounted for aboirt 


75 per cent of the total value of imports. By 1976, 
the proportion had declined to about 64 per cent, 
riicrc has also been a marked sliift from import of 
consumer and manufactured goods to that of inter¬ 
mediate products, machinery and transport equip¬ 
ment. Consequently, Thailand now manufactures for 
export what it used to import eailier. The export of 
the country’s manufactured goods have risen from 2.4 
per cent of the total export earnings in 1957 to the 
over 17 per cent. 


Today Thailand's economy is the s'lrongest in the 
developing world, Traditionally an agrarian nation 
a can boast oi a complex, mnltifi> ated economy em¬ 
bracing industries employing lateM nnd most sophistica¬ 
ted technology. It enjoys not or.lv agricnltural seh- 
sufficiency but is also world's jew < sporters of food. 


It is evident that Thailand’s maDii’racturing sector's 
performance has been impress vo while it has also 
created its ability to expand and adapt to world mar¬ 
ket conditions. All this has been possible for the 
reason that Thailand is predominantly a free market 
economy with the private sector's involvement in nio,st 
of the economic activity. Public sector involvement 
is largely limited to providing a framework for the 
economy's regulation and expansion. Foreign trade 
now accounts for a major portion of the national in¬ 
come. Its importance has grown substantially over 
the years and its share is now about 45 per cent of 
the total national product. 

Thailand’s traditional export markets arc concentra¬ 
ted in the East Asia region. In 1977, Japan took up 
20 per cent of total exports. The excessive dependence 
on regional markets has, however, led to sharp fluctua¬ 
tions in earnings from primary • commodities. Until 
1974, the country enjoyed favourable terms of trade 
but later on, due to the continuing increase in fuel 
prices, world-wide inflation and the decline of primary 
product prices in the worki market, the terms of trade 
became less favourable. Therefore, the trade deficit 
has been increasing gradually over the past decade. 
During the First Plan (1961-66) it was about 2,367 
million Baht per annum on an average. In 1978 it 
went up to 29,072 million Baht. 

The trade deficit has been fiiianccrl largely through 
income from services and foreign capital inflow. There¬ 
fore, there was no significant deficit in the overall 
balance of payments: rather, there has been a surplus 
buttcressed by improved performance on the export 
front in mid-seventies. There is no doubt that TTiai- 
land, like other developing countries, has to meet enor¬ 
mous challenges of development. Whereas developed 
nations have had at least a century to adjust to indus¬ 
trialisation, developing nations have had an avalanche 
of chanages to contend with in the life span of a single 
generation. The wholesale application of techniques 
developed in the West has often proved ineffective. 
With the inadequacy of traditional methods and ot 
propriate technology imported from the West, Thai¬ 
land had to discover its own methods for imple¬ 
menting the changes. Fortunately, the cohesiveness in 
Thailand has led to stability even in times of economic 

(Contd. on page 31) 
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Tribal Handicrafts of Uttarakhand 


Kitji^ Ranian Prasad and A. K. Kapour-' 


UriAHAKHAND comprises the regions which in- 
L'luile Kirmaon aixl Garhwal hills in the Central 
Himalavas, 1 his whole area, replete with marvellous 
beauty of natme, is the home of many exquisitely 
beautiful haneiicratts having certain distinct charac¬ 
ters of theii own. The traditions of the various 
crafts have been handed down from one generation 
to another and are a part of the cultural heritage of 
I'ttarakhand. 

The people of Uttarakhand, due to their isolation, 
had to be .sclf-siiHicient in most respects. Cottage indus¬ 
tries are essential aspect of self-reliance. The impor¬ 
tant handicraft of the area are the baskets 
and matting from the 'ringal' bamaboo and 
liamp, leather artieles an.I wood carving and 
wool-weaving. While the basketry, matting and 
wood-carving etc. are prevalent throughout the length 
anil breadth of the Uttarakhand, wool-weaving is done 
exelusively by the tribals inhabiting the three border 
districtN nante'>. Utlarkashi, Chamoli, and Pitliora- 
garh. The tribals of these three districts are popularly 
known as BHOTIA and are divided into five endo- 
gamous groups viz., .lead, Tolchci, Marchha, Jofiari, 
and Shauka Bhotias. In this paper an attempt is made 
to describe the cliderent woollens handicrafts of Bhotia 
tribals and the problems and prospects of th's industry. 

Wonileii Handicrafts 

Manufacture of woollen goods is the main cottage 
industry of the Bhotia tribals. Wool .spinning and wea¬ 
ving is a part of everydav routine in a Bhotia family 
and all family meinhers participate in this cottage in¬ 
dustry. The Bholias generally employ three varieties 
of raw-wool. For eoarsc woollen handicrafts like blan¬ 
kets, ropes and bags, they use the shearing of eis- 
Himalayan or local bred carrier-goats and sheep. For 
ordinary medium grade products, the wool of the 
‘Byun" or the flocks set aside for the propagation is 
utili.scd. And for exceptionally fine products, the 
‘I’lishni’ wool used. 

For spinning the shorn-wool is first soaked in hot 
water, beaten and washed. The wool is spun gene¬ 
rally by menfolk into diffeicnl beautiful textures. The 
spinning of wool is done w.th a hand spindle or 'Katwa' 
or 'talki and ‘(-hurUuC. The band-spindic of the 
Bhotias consists of a little bamboo stick to the bottom 
of which a small round weight is fitted. The Bhot a 
keeps his spinciic twisting all day long and especially 
when lie is silting by the fireside, or engrossed In the 
gossips. A Bhotia is always busy with his spindle 
or ‘Katwa’ during his marching hours,, or when he is 
tending flocks in the forest. His a.ssuidily is so great 
til,at he walks wi.h one eye on his lac.eii goats and 
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‘Dann pile carpet woven by the Bholias 


other on the spindle. He is alvt^ays to be seen with a 
skein of wool which he carries o:i his wiist like a brace¬ 
let, and he goes on spuming even when talking, walk- 
mg, sitting or carrying a load. 

The Bhotias spin two types of woollen yarns viz., 
(a) single ply yarn for coarse textures, when the raw 
wool is spun iiifi yarn by applying tors on anti-cloek- 
wiso; and (b) two ply yarn for closure tcxturcs-when 
single ply threads ate combined by applying a clock- 
wi.se torsion. 1 he spun yarn is woven into beautiful 
labiics. The ku'ms or 'R.'i.iiie'V on which the Bhot a 
women weave the woollen fabrics arc simple and pri¬ 
mitive. It consists of ten or twelve small sticks and 
a few cords and leather straps fitted in a rectangular 
wooden frame. 

The Bhotia tribals of Uttarakhand enjoy a good 
reputation as' the producers of woollen fabrics. Now¬ 
here else In the region the woollen industry is so in¬ 
extricably iiilerlwined with the whole texture of do¬ 
mestic and social hie. Given below are the woollen 
fabarics for which Bholias arc known as the specialised 
manufnc'aircis : 

Thulma 

ft is a thick woollen blanket which is first made in 
the form ol a coarse woollen serge and then three or 
four coarse serge pieces arc sewn together to make the 
blanket. Alter sewing the coarse woollen serges into 
a blpkcl form, it is flurred and then combed. Comb¬ 
ing is done with the sharp bamboo needles, fastened 
together like a broom. This is a very delicate work, 
and the value of the blanket or 'thulma' depends on 
the successful results of the combing. Usually six to 
eight days arc required for the manufacture of a 
thulma. Some 5 to lOKgs. of wool is used while 
making one 'thulma'. Johari Bhotias of Johar 
valley in the Pithoragarh District excel the other Bhotia 
groups in the making of woollen ‘thulmas’ because of 
their expertise in combing and weaving of this type 
of blanket. 

Pankhi 

Pankhi is a coarse, warm woollen wrapper. Two 
to three widths of coarse woollen serge ore stitched 
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together to form a ‘tanktu’. Sometimes they are of 
single thickness, sometimes double. 'Penkhis aie 
lighter in weight than the 'thulrms' and arc gciieially 
used bv those people who cannot ufTord tlic 
costlier products. 

Chutka 

When thick coarse rugs with long hair arc loosely 
woven in the midst of yarn, it is known as ‘Ckuil.a’. 
Ihe hairy side of Chtuka looKs lik- ilic ll..a o' 
a goat, and the other s.de is plain and even. J he s z. 
of the ‘Chutka’ is similar to that of a ‘thuUm’ but the 
cost is a little less. 

Dann 

‘Daim’ is a small pile carpel, usually the size ol .1 
cot or a bed sheet. The ‘Dann’ is made in scveml 
designs using a var.ety of colourful shades. The Bliotia^' 
have successfully imitated the 'J ibetan and Persian de¬ 
sign for the textures which they weave in their w(( I- 
Icn carpets. The yarn for making ‘Dann’ is wa.^hal 
and dyed before wcav.ng. The ‘Dann’, like ‘iluilmus' 
and ‘Pankhis’, is woven on the loom (Raanch). 

Asan 

'Asan' or prayer rugs are generally square 111 sli ipe 
and its length is just half that of the ‘Dann’ and lol- 
lows closely to it in its design and weaving technic|iie. 
they are used by the hill peoples as prayer carpets 

Besides these live items, the Bhotias have also sun- 
ted manufacturing fine woollen serge, pull-overs, mull 
lers, woollen caps, socks, etc. 

Problems and Prospects 

Woollen handicrafts of Bhotias are not oiil^ iiieaiis 
of livelihood but also refl..'cl Iheii ciaflsnrmskip. 
Until the closure of Bhotias’ trade with Tibet, these 
two elements of Bhotias’ handicrafts were greatly 
attuned to their socio-economic life. But after the ces¬ 
sation of trade with Tibet, the Bhotias’ woollen , 11 - 
dustry has witnessed a great set-back. The most im¬ 
portant factor behind this is the acute shortage of raw- 
wool, which, used to be imported by Bhuti.is 
from Tibet. But after non-availability of the raw- 


wool due to tlie sharp decline in the flocks of the 
Bhotias and slopfiage of import of wool from Tibet, 
there has been tremendous effect on the woollen in¬ 
dustry and the income accruing from it. 

The State Government has taken various steps to 
supply wool to these people through the Khadi Gramu- 
tlyog Commission, impart training in carpel weaving 
iirii provide teeimical ccjiiii'n!ent.s at concessioal ral;s 
etc. But the auihois toimd duiing the survey among 
the Bhotias tliat these measures have just served as 
palliatives tor tiie lihotias and not a permanent solu- 
tion to tile perpetuating problems pertaining to the 
availabililv of wool and marketing of the finished 
woollen prodiiet;. Bhotias liav^ lost monopoly over 
woollen industry aiui have become dependent upon 
the insullieient qiimitily of wool supplied by the Khadi 
Graimulyog Cummi.ssidn, to supplement the little they 
get from their •wvn meagre Hocks. No steps huvp 
been taken to mudcniize The age okl woollen industry 
of the Bhotias. Though the Bhotias have gained eon- 
.Siderable reputation (01 their woollen fabrics, Itic ar¬ 
ticles produced by tiiem are nut sophislieuted enough 
lo capture the iiiuikei in the urban ecnlres. They still 
spin and weave witli their age-old techniques, which 
tiffeei not only the qualuy ol the Tmished products 
but also reduces the quality in terms of finencssc and 
snionlhiiess. In tact the technique of production needs 
a scientific change so that the quality is improved and 
large scale piocluction is made possible. The weaving 
plants, wool Irainmg-eum-production centres, wool 
utilisation centres and sale depots, etc. suffer from 
various problems winch are invariably local in nature 
and necessitate an appraisal in view’ of die peculiar 
environmental comlitjon. I he htisic factor involved 
IS that of distantes and the peripheral location of the 
picsent centres is far from most of the Bhotia villages 
which are situated in the interiors, fn such a region 
terrain where traiirporl and communication 
if meagre or non-existing, emphasis 

should have been laid towards setting up of training 
and production centres within easy reach of a group 
of settlements, il not for each individual village. It is 
'he woollen products of Bhotias 
•should find a ready market through a wide publicity 
at various urban centres of Uttarakhand and beyond it 


Economic Development in Thailand 
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stress. As tlie country enters the 19S0’s, if has to 
encounter a host of new opportunities as well as 
their concomitant challenges. 

Thailand’s investment promotion law has pledged to 
make the country a safe, convenient and profitaldc 
investment market for foreign enterjrrises. Some of the 
incentives offered to promoted companies are : 

1. Income-tax exemption of three to eight years, 
Any I 0 S.SCS which may be incurred during 
the pe.riod of the income-tax holiday can he 
carried forward and deducted as expenses 
for up to five years, 

1. Tax exemption of up to 100 per cent on 
imported machinery. 

3. A tariff exemption of up to 90 per cent for 
♦he imnoTt of raw materials. 


4. A tmal e.xcrnplion of up to five years on 
withholding tax on royalties, goodwill and 
iccnniciji feej^. 

For promoted projects in an investment 
promotmn zone, a reduction in business tax 

yMrs* 

6. An additional incentive for projects in in¬ 
vestment promotion zones, a 50 per cent 
n-ducbon m income-tax for five years, out- 
side the normal three to eight year lax holi- 

7. The guarantee of visas for prospective inves¬ 
tors and work permits for technicians and 

experks working for promoted firms. 

rJm?e ^vestment Services 

, ascncie, ta S 

The.se incenfies should be deemeri r 

boosting private investment from abroad ^ 
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Prosperity Through Poultry 

{Contd. frum Cover ll) 


land, al a cost ol Rs. 2U,0U0. They were hnaaced by the 
SFDA and SC’s BC's Corporation. Again under the 
lo(;d for work programme the labourers were asked to 
dig tlic wells. As there were no contractors, middlemen 
and the actual bcncliciarie.s were involved 'n the work 
and eonstruetion of community wells completed in 
record time at a cheaper cost. Oil engines were also 
fitted to the wells. The agriciiluire department cantc 
forward to guide them in intensive agricultural methods. 
With the assured water supply they started in the 
beginning with hybrid jowar and bajra. Later they 
switched over to raising vegetables which had great 
demand in Visakhapatnam. 

But one acre of agricultural land per family can 
hardly provide full lime employment to the labourers. 
To augment their income by making them devote their 
leisure lime to other productive purposes, the SFDA, 
the SC’s BC’s Corporation and the district administra¬ 
tion introduced poultry, dairy and other allied activities. 
Accordingly 30 agricultural labourers were asked to 
lake up dairy farming and fifty persons were assigned 
poultry on a small scale in the beginning, expandable 
at a later stage. The farm labourers selected for poultry 
were given one month intensive training in the field at 
Poultry Marketing Centre, Vishakhapatnam. The deci¬ 
sion to encourage poultry and dairy was based on the 
existing ready market at Visakhapatnam city with six 
lakh population. To start with, each labourer is given 
a unit of 100 to 2.‘50 bird.s. Later the unit will be 


exfianded to 500 bir<|s. The initial produption of eggs is 
abom 10.000 pet daiy, which will gp up to 20,000 when 
the number of birds is inerdased. The Srivisakha Gra- 
mecna Bank, SFDA and District IndusUics Centre 
provided loan with a subsidy of 1/3 and 1/5 marginal 
money for constructing sheds and purchasing equip¬ 
ment, meter tubes, medicines aud feeders. The Coastal 
Hatcheries, Visakhapatnam supplied Babcock bred 
chicks on priority basis. Thus at the total cost ot 
Rs. 1.66 lakh poultry farming on cooperative basis was 
launched. As it is the first time for the beneficiaries 
to rear chicks the Poultry Marketing Centre, Visakha¬ 
patnam reared the chicks for seven weeks and handed 
over them after vaccination to miaimise the risk to the 
lalxiurcrs. Tie up arrangements were also made with 
the Poultry Marketing Centre for supply of feed as well 
as collection of eggs for marketing which is a major 
problem to some of the new entrepreneurs. 

The farm labourers, fortified by the one month train¬ 
ing, took the new challenge posed to them to run 
poultry on modern methods, in right earnestness. As a 
result the production of eggs started as per the Schedule. 
'Fhey have been earning a net profit of Rs 150. Most of 
them cleared the loans and are now trying for 
loans to add more birds and expand the units. Of 
course there are one or two average units. But most 
of them have succeeded in the venture. Inspired by 
the success the district administration have now pro¬ 
posed a massive poultry estate at Vctajanagalapalera to 
50 unemployed rural youth. Each unit costs Rs. 20.000 
and has 500 birds. Thus farm labourers of Bakkauu- 
palem, not only turned a new’ leaf in the r lives with 
their hard work and determination but also created a 
new story of success setting an example to others to 
emulate. □ 


A { oinniunily well dug by the agricultural labourers 
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Schmoo: 


the Divine Tree 


Nautamlai C. Tejpal’" 


SCHMOO TREE has a slender sCraighi Irunk 
and rugged umbrella of drooping ever green 
leaves. It grows to a height of 65 gt. in five 
years in the poorest soil. The secret ol its growth 
the capacity of the roots to penetrate as deep as the 
tree’s height, to suck the nutrient and water lying deep 
down in the soil and beyond the reach of other trees. 
And since the roots do not spread horizontally, other 
crops can be grown around it. 

During the Vietnamese war an American botanist 
Michael Bongc saw the Vietnamese consuming the 
leaves and pods of the tree, locally called schmoo 
which means ‘Divine Tree’. Heavy bombing destroyed 
most of the trees, but Schmoos shot up again, and 


•President, Friends of the Trees, Rajkot 



Two and a half years old Schmoo tree 



Author 


saved the people and cattle from starvation. He in¬ 
troduced the tree in the Philippines and conducted in¬ 
tensive research. Realising its value, in the Philippines 
certain states have made a rule that unless a gov- 
emnaent servant plants and rears 20 Schmoo trees his 
annual increment will be stopped. With such a rule 
in existence, 10,000 saplings are supplied every day 
all the year round. This is the tree wliich will banish 
famines and floods for ever, at the same time create 
employment and remove pollution from the environ¬ 
ment. 

Schmoo is a prolific producer of leaves, flowers, 
pods, buds and twigs all of which are relished by the 
cattle. The annual yield of* dry fodder is six to ten 
tons per acre depending on the quality of the soil and 
irrigation facility. The green fodder would be three 
times more than the dry fodder. TTic leaves contain 
27—34 per cent digestablc proteins which increase 
the milk yield and weight of the cattle. 

Its leaves and tender pods can be used as vegetables; 
its seeds can be ground and the flour used for making 
bread. Vietnamese use the leaves for preparing curry, 
or sauce and the tender pods, for making candy. 

The free is useful as fertiliser. Schmoo, harvested 
each year from one hectare of land contains 2500 kg 
of ammonium sulphate. 44 kg of phosphorus, 187 kg 
of potassium as well as calcium and other minerals. 

Schmoo gives the highest yield of fuel wood. It can 
be harvested continuously for centuries for fire wood. 
Its heating value increases with age. A Kilo of its dry 
wood produces 4640 calloties of heat. One Kilo¬ 
gram of its characoal generates 7000 calmies of heat 
which is 70 per cent of the heat ©ven by fuel dl. Thus 
the wt»od can be used for fuelling power houses to 
produce electricity. Filliponos have edned the name 
“t)endrothermal Energy” which means wood-fired 
thermal energy. The Philippines Government has 
ten years energy programme to construa 200 mega- 
of wood-fired power houses, which will provide 
electricity and save 3.4 nuUion bands of fuel oil 
each year. Schmoo trees planted in 10(K) hectares will 
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p/ovicic continuous yield of wood for a three Mega¬ 
watts plani. t'ach hectare yields 20 to '50 tons of 
wood pcj year, A three MW pJuit needs ahoiif JOO I('J)s 
ol wood every day. 

Jn Pliilippincs dense schmoo plantations have yield¬ 
ed tiieher annual quantities of timber than any specie-: 
Ml measured. '(rees prown in one hectare of iaiiu 
could pive 20 to 40 cubic metics of timber. The w'ood 
is tlim barked and liphi colouied. It can be made 
into pulp for paper and rayon industries. I he wood 
IS Stroup, dense and attractive and has easy machin¬ 
ing properties It can be used to manufacture ply- 
wooil. 1 liese uickly growing trees can have a diameter 
(if S to 15 inches at bieast bight in ciglit years. 

,Schmoo will be a varitablc boon to India, since it 
is the fastest growing tree which gives food, fodder, 
fuel, fertiliser and construction limber of high quality. 
It will check floods and soil erosion : ft conserves 
undergroiihd wafer and attracts rain. An acre of land 
planted with .Schmoo gives tin annual income of 
Rs. KJ.OOO per acre plus the income from oMier sea¬ 
sonal crops grown in the space between the trees. 


Schiuoi) provides an efficient solution to the loss of 
soil fertility caused by jhumming in Iiill areas, its 
leaves enrich the soil w'hich can be farmed and wilt 
give bumper crop.s. Schmoo tree makes the be,si 
shade for plants which require shady environment. 
Thus the pepper, coffee, Cocoa etc. can give highei 
yield if Schmo,> trees are raised in the planlations. 
Iliey also act as live poles for the creepers of 
gourds, and beans. 

The Biiadravati Iron Works in ICarnalaka was fuel¬ 
led by w'ood. Similarly if all the waste lands around 
our power houses and villages are plauled with schmoo, 
the problem of shortage of fuel can be alliviatcd to a 
very great extent. Also if all the W'astc lands around 
our villages arc enriched with the Schmoo plantaticin', 
various problems like fodder for the cattle, food 
for human beings, shortages of high quality timber, 
soil erosion, sea erosion can be solved. Really schmoo 
can prove to be a “Kalpavariksha” to India. 

Those who W’anl to Iry. will be supplied with five 
•seeds, free of cost, if they send a scif-addressed un¬ 
stamped envelope and one rupee (to cover the postage 
and cost of pamphlets) to Shri Nautamlal C. Tejpal, 
College Wadi. Raikot-36000]. 


Rural Industrialisation - A Case Study of Rohtak District 

S. K. Mehrofra* 


THH GOVERNMENT OF HARYANA is deter¬ 
mined to promote industrialisation in the state which 
can generate new cnlrcpreneiirship in the rural areas so 
that the benefits of .such indusirialisation percolate to 
the people in the rural areas. Since the introduction 
of Rural Industrialisation Programme in October, 
1^77. it has been persuading new ctreprencurs to 
start their tiny industrial units in rural and backward 
areas of the State. 

Under this programme assistance is given to the 
tiny industrial unit set iij) by the honafide residents 
of the State living beyond llie municipal limits. The 
units with capital investment not exceeding Rs. I 
lakh are eovered under this programme. To give a 
fillip to the programme, the Stale Government has 
recently waived the condition regarding the mini¬ 
mum qualification, i.c. matriculation, for the entre¬ 
preneurs. 

For setting up a new unit an entrepreneur is re¬ 
quired to contribute only lO per cent of the capital 
cost (including 3 monibs working capital) of the 
project and he can obtain 80 per cent of the capital 
cost as loan' from such financial insfitutioiis as H.r G. 
and Commercial Banks at :i subsidised rite of in¬ 
terest of 6 per cent per annum. A seed money l oan 
upto the value of 10 per cent of the capital co't can 
be had from State Government on an interest (7?) 4 
per cent per annum. Apart from these facilities in¬ 
centives like cash subsidies, training excmpfiini from 
octroi and certain other taxes are available to the 
industrial units set up under this programme 

Progress of the Programme in Rnlitak 

Since the inception of this scheme in Rt'htak Dis¬ 
trict. 271 units have been set up and provisional re¬ 
gistration of 265 units was made by the end of Novem 

'‘Lcctiuvr in Commeree. T.N Hindu Cnlloac. Rohtak. 


her, 1980. Employment was provided to 1235 per¬ 
sons in the district by the units established under this 
programme. This employment figure is likely to rise 
by about 300 in the near future. Ihe total financial 
assistance sanctioned and disbursed to these units 
works out to Rs. 49.86,000. These tiny industrial 
units in Rohtak District arc producing, among others, 
agricultural implements, sports goods, furniture and 
office equipments, shoes, handloom goods, carpentry 
tools etc. 

Problems 

The implementation of the Programme is beset with a 
number of problems. First, there is a' great dearth 
of literature available on facilities and incentives be¬ 
ing provided by the Government under Rural Indus¬ 
trialisation Programme. Even the officials appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose are not wcll-verscd with details of 
the programme. .Secondly, there is a considerable 
time lag between the submission of the proposal 
under the scheme and its disposal by the District 
Industries Authorities, on the one hand, and the 
financing agency on the other. Thirdly, the potential 
entrepreneurs has to face a lot of difficulty in the ab¬ 
sence of proper arrangements for training in parti¬ 
cular branch of knowledge. Fourthly the units esta¬ 
blished before the launching of the Rural Industriali¬ 
sation programme arc not economically viable be¬ 
cause of obsolete machinery and equipment. Fmally, 
the articles produced by these units in majority of 
cases arc not stnadardized and cannot cooipefe in the 
market. 

In so far as Rural Indusirialisation Prognwnme in 
Haryana is concerned, Rohtak District occupies a 
prominent position. But there is no reason to feel 
complacent. There is much to be done in this re¬ 
gard. n 
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Andhra Pradesh Agro* 
Corporations 


Dr. P. L. Sanjecva Rcddj’ 


OVERWHELMING rciiaiic:: ol Incliau economy on 
agriculture poses myriad multidimensional problems 
in our attempts at rural development. Not only half 
of the county’s GNP is accounted by agriculture, but 
more than 70 per cent of manpower is also engaged 
in this primary sector, whereas less than 30 per cent 
is absorbed in secondary and tertiary sectors of indus¬ 
try. While many developed countries like Great Bri¬ 
tain, the United States, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. have 
successfully brought down the employment of man¬ 
power in primary sector to less than one-fourth, India, 
during the last 50 years, has been utilizing about 73 
per cent of work force in agriculture, Th.s is a major 
stumbling block in optimal and prolltablc utilization 
of manpower and achievement of rural prosperity. 

Since apiculture has always been a gamble with the 
monsoon in our country, it has not been so far a pro¬ 
fitable proposition. Only when agriculture is consi¬ 
dered as a business and commercialised, It would fetch 
alternative returns. With this end in view many new 
schemes and propammes were implemented to usher 
in ‘Green Revolution’, and food self-sufficiency. 

The Government of India constituted Agro-Indus¬ 
tries Corporations in all the States to help the fanner 
in the context of the Green Revolution with mechanis¬ 
ed cultivation devices, spray ing and other labour saving 
equipment. In accordance with this decision, the 
Andhra Pradesh State Agro-Industries Corporation 
Ltd., was constituted in March, 1968, to accelerate 
agricultural production through mechanisation and im¬ 
proved cultural practices. The Corporation took a new 
name “Andhra Pradesh State Agro-Industries Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Ltd.” on 1st November. 1979. 
to signify its responsibility to bring about an all-round 
agro-industrial development by adopting modern tech¬ 
nology, to exploit the rural agriciilturnl potential abun¬ 
dantly available in the State and to assist, guide and 
create awareness in the farming community of the 
new techniques. 

Obfectives 

The Corporation lias an authorised Share-capital of 
Rs. 7 crorcs. The present paid-up capital is Rs. 540.2 
lakhs. To keep with its main corporate objectives, both 

•Vice-Chnirman & Mamiging Director. APS Agro lndu'«. 
Devp., Corpn. Ltd 


.short-term and Jong-term, it has been engaged in land 
development, trading in agricultural machinery and 
implements and inputs like fertilizers, pesticides and 
seeds, manufacturing processing and marketing of pesti¬ 
cides, fruit products and agricultural implements and 
promotion and financing of agro-based industries in 
the State. 

Acbicvcincnts 

Besides land development the Corporation was en¬ 
gaged in drilling for drinking water and irrigation dur¬ 
ing the last eleven years. Drilling was, however, subse¬ 
quently transferred to AP State Irrigation Devclppment 
Corporation Ltd., Ground Water Department and Pan- 
chayat Raj Department during 1976. In addition, 
it geared up its men and macliinery for cyclone relief 
operations Mke closing of breached irrigation tanks, 
railway track and reconstruction of railway bridges in 
the cyclone hit Districts, whicJi won the appreciation 
of the Ministiy of Railways, Government of India, The 
total value of additional production achieved on ac¬ 
count of this development is estimated to be over 
Rs. 100 crores. 

The Corporation had been engaged in trading of 
agricultural inputs like fertilizers and pesticides since 
1975. During this short period it achieved a total 
annual turnover of over Rs. 28 crorcs. The Corpora¬ 
tion has two Pesticide Formulation Units at Khammam 
and Kurnool. The total value of pesticides manufac¬ 
tured last year was Rs. 2 crores. 

Trading in tractors of different makes, tyres, tubes, 
batteries, spare-parts, lubricants, agricultural machi¬ 
nery and implements seed bins etc. is another activity 
of the Corporation. At important centres in the Slate 
there arc 13 show rooms to cater to the needs of 
farmers. The iron and steel requirements of farmers 
also are met through it.s rural distribution centres 
opened last year. 

Under the Corporation’s fruit processing scheme 
ready-to-serve beverages under the brand name ‘A- 
PSA’ are bottled in its plant at Hyderabad and fruit 
products manufactured at the factory at Kodur, It 
intends to establish new bottling units at Visakhapat- 
nam, Vijayawada and Anantharajupet to step up sale 
of beverages. 

Trainini; 

The Corporation has an Agro-Service Training Wing 
to impart training to unemployed Engineering Gra¬ 
duates to help them establish their own Agro-Service 
Centres. The Corporation a.ssists them in getting bank 
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fiaaaces and procurement of machinery and equip¬ 
ment in addition to giving technical guidance iroin 
lime to time. 

Besides, the Curpuralion has been striving hard to 
secure better returns to the farmer by ensuring fuller 
and complete utilization of all agricultural produce 
and waste and by-products on a leaf-to-root concept. 
It is the onerous and rightful duty of the Agro-Indus¬ 
tries Development Corporation to ensure maximum 
profitability of agriculture by establishing agro-based 
industries centred around various crops/products. 

With adequate assistance from Government and 
financing or^nizations our Corporation can commit 


itself to identify, promote and develop agro-based and 
agro-input industries in the State and set out in the 
direction of generating employment potential and im¬ 
prove agricultural and industrial economy of the State. 

It may be said in conclusion that agriculture and 
primary products generally face adverse terms of trade 
in relation to industrial products and inputs. With the 
existing infrastructure available at village level estab¬ 
lishment of no other big industry could be thought of 
except the agro-based industries. Effective exploitation 
of raw materials, mobilization available rural capital, 
profitable utilization of man power not involving migra¬ 
tion or transportation—all these become possible if 
agro-based industries are sarted in the rural areas. □ 


Rational Utilisation of Deserts 

Aliash Batyrov” 


MODERN TECHNOLOGY wiU probably trans¬ 
form arid lands into a zone of irrigated farming and 
highly productive livestock hubandry. The question 
is, however, whether these changes will justify tliem- 
sclvcs economically and whether they are not danger¬ 
ous from the ecological point of view. This problem 
is far too often ignored. 

However, according to Soviet specialists deserts 
should be developed in a comprehensive way, taking 
into account their specific conditions. Man’s interference 
shoud be cautious and take into account both economic 
and ecological factors. This will not only make 
it possible to preserve deserts as a natural complex 
but also ensure more rational use of their resources. 

Deserts and semi-deserts in the USSR occupy a 
total area of more than 200 million hectares. Irriga¬ 
ted lands account for a third of overall national pro¬ 
duction of fibre crops, including all cotton, more 
than two-thirds of raw silk and almost onc-fifth of 
vegetable oil. 

At present most of the flow of the biggest rivers 
in region, the Amu Darya and the Syr Darya is con¬ 
sumed for the irrigation of more than seven million 
hectares of arid lands in Central Asia and Kaza- 
khastan. 

The study and rational use of land and water re¬ 
sources of the arid zone is one of the main aims ot 
research conducted by the staff of the Institute of 
Deserts of the Turkmen Academy of Sciences. It 
should be noted here that no desert is absolutely 
waterless territory Arid regions receive a fair 
amount of water with rainfall. 

Using the traditional methods of collecting water, 
the staff of the Institute improved the methods of 
storing water. Formerly water was collected m 

'Deputy Diiectoi ot Ihc rurkmen ACMilcmy of Scieucc>' 
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closed and open reservoirs, whereas now it is pie- 
served in wells. Such wells are drilled to depths 
when underground salt water is reached. All mois¬ 
ture collected on the surface flows into them. Since 
salt water is heavier than fresh water, the latter re¬ 
mains above. It has been calculated that an aver¬ 
age of 15,000 cubic metres of water can be collected 
during a year from an area of one square kilometre. 
This amount is enough to provide water for about 
7,000 sheep for u year. 

Deserts of Central Asia have vast reserves of 
underground mineral water some of which may be 
used for pasture irrigation. They make it possible 
to cultivate many food crops, including sorghum and 
Sudan grass. 

The problem of water supply there, can be solved 
by using solar energy installations to vaporize snit 
water drilled from underground. At present Turk¬ 
men specialists are testing solar desalinators. They 
are still too costly but nevertheless hold much pro¬ 
mise. 

The sands round oases in Turkmenia occupy a 
total area of about two million hectares. Although this 
land was always thought to be unsuitable for cultiva¬ 
tion, scientists now believe that it may be convert¬ 
ed to agricultural use. An experimental plot of arti¬ 
ficially irrigated land produces sorghum, maize, and 
gourds. 

Deserts occupy a total area of more than 39 millioti 
hectares in Turkmenia. The staff of the Institute of 
Deserts have come to the conclusion that more than 
12 million hectares can be used for farming. The 
lands along the Karakum Canal hold particularly 
much promise. As many as 3.5 million hectares can 
be irrigated there for cultivation of valuable fine- 
fibre cotton. At present there are about a million 
hectares of artificially irrigated desert lands in T^ik- 
menia. □ 

Soviet Features 
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BOOKS 


Human Geography of Bihar 

Introduction of Rural Settiements : by R. B. Mandal; 
Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi; 1979. pp 
312. Price Rs. 90. 

Human geography is a branch of geography which 
studies human settlements in a particular area. This 
branch of studies is of a comparatively recent origin. 
And studies in human settlements in Bihar region 
attempted in the book under review by the author 
give a fairly detailed account of the historic beginn¬ 
ings of such settlements and how with the passage of 
time they underwent changes. 

Starting with the theory of nomadic exploration of 
land by the prehistoric man, the author has deleved 
deep into available sources of history to place the 
Aryan invasion into India, to round about 2500 B.C. 

The author also traces, usefully, the histori^l back¬ 
ground of rural settlements. Villages bearing the names 
of a deity, chief of king and religion give the back¬ 
ground of the social history of the people (p. 25). 
Following this method, the author says that Sarnn 
District in Bihar perhaps owed its origin to Sringi 
Rishi whose camp was only a few kilometres east of 
Chapra. He traces the origin of this settlement to around 
2000 B.C. (p. 97). 

On the whole the book is very useful, throwing as 
it does a flood of light on the ancient moorings of 
physical and human geography of Bihar. Supported by 
statistical tables and information this is a useful though 
pioneering study into (he comparatively less known 
region rf human geography. Much more intensive 
studies in other regions may be helpful to students 
of human settlements. 

E. P. Radhakrishnan 


Applied Evalaation 

Fondamentals^ of An>Ued Evalaation by K. 
Pattaswamaiah, Oxford & IBH Pnblisbing Co. New 
Deihi'llOOOl. 1979. Pages 238. Price Rs. 48. 

A LARGE NUMBER of evaluation studies have 
been carried out by the Programme Evaluation 
(^ganisation, State Evaluation Orpnisations, Univer¬ 
sities, and the Research Institutes, but very limited 
thinking has been done to provide a systematic pac¬ 
kage of knowledge with regard to the concept, method 
and techniques of evaluation. Puttaswamaiah's efforts 
in this direction is worthy of appreciation. Undoub¬ 
tedly, his contribution on the fundamentals of applied 
evaluation would be useful to all engaged in' teaching, 
research evaluation, and appraisal of the programmes 
and proiects. The book would be found very useful 
by the faculty and participants of the training pro¬ 
gramme in evaluation' methodology and techniques. 

The book brings out some of the conceptual and 
metbodoloeical issues for a sound evaluation system 
Besides other connected problems. The alternative 
aptuoaches suggested are based on the prolonged 
experience of the author. Thus, the Chapter on 
'Conceptual Framework.’ the difference between the 
reporting, appraisal, and evaluation are discussed in 


addition to the scope, methods, and techniques. 
Chapter two, 'Methods of Issues of Field Investip- 
tion’, lays emphasis on the thoroughne8.s of know¬ 
ledge of the field of an evaluator. ITie evaluator has 
to identify the major problems and suggest remedial 
measures which is possible only when he possesses 
an analytical frame of mind. Chapter three discusses 
the effectiveness of the statistical techniques in an 
evaluation study and suggests that the interpretation 
of the data by the use of statistical method is an 
important factor in the conduct of the evaluation 
study. Chapter four on the sources of statistical data 
for evaluation, highlights the use of data available 
through administrative reports and surveys already 
conducted (like the NSS). Chapter five, ‘Current 
Issues in Cost-Benefit Analysis’, discusses the 
effectiveness of the cost-benefit criterion in deter¬ 
mining the investment priorities. The calculation 
mainly depends upon bow much to invest and when 
(o invest. Chapter six describes other techniques in 
evaluation an'd appraisal, like programme evaluation 
and review techniques, critical path method, capital 
output ratio, input-output technique, line of balance 
technology, and simulation technique. In Chapter seven, 
some general issues in evolution are discussed. 
Besides others, the time factor, criterion and self- 
evaluation, are also analysed with special reference 
to the ex-ante, concurrent, and ex-post evaluation 
types. The last chapter on the presentation of the 
report, cautions an evaluator for a systematic 
Ihinking to enable him to present the facts he has 
collected and analysed. Written in a lucid style, the 
book is thought-provoking and a good grip over it 
may help eliminating the clement of subjectivity 
from an evalutor to a greater extent. 

—B. N. Sabay 

Agriculture Tecivnology 

Small Farms Resource Use & Technology by 
Arun K. Mnkhopadhyay & Y.B.R.S. Somasekharu 
Rao: National Institute of Rural Development, 
Hyderabad. 1980: Pages 63. Price Rs. 10. 

THE Small Fanners Development Agency (SFDA) 
has emerged as an important instrument for improve¬ 
ment of the lot of the weaker sections. It has also 
considerable significance for future agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. A number of evaluation studies have been 
conducted both by official and non-official agencies. In 
spite of the weakness in the implementation of the 
programme, there is general agreement about the 
potential of the approach which SFDA symbolises. 
There are, however, a number of dark corners which 
remain to be illumined and the present study must be 
welcomed in that context. 

The study confirms the generally accepted conclu¬ 
sion that the new agricultural technology based on 
water-sced-fcrlilizer package does not depend upon 
the size of the operational holding. However, two 
questions arise in this context; (i) Is the technologv 
applicable even to tiny plots of say half an acre and 
below; (ii) what should be the approach where 
assured irrigation is not available? The firet ques¬ 
tion is important because, as the authors of this 
study have themselves found, the impact of highly 
fragmented structure of holdinp and their distance 
from the fanner's residence on tltg efficiency of 
farm operations is verv significant. But the studv does 
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not seem fo have made an effort to identify the size 
of holding below which the new technology seizes to 
be economic. As far as th’ second question is con¬ 
cerned, the finding should cheer the hearts of the 
farmers in dry farming areas. For, while small Inarms 
irrigated by wells fitted with electric or diesel engines 
were found to be the most elficicnt, un-irrigated farms 
could also use modern inputs and get attractive 
return. 

An interesting finding is that the return on small 
uuirrigated farms using modern inputs was hi^cr 
than on farms irrigated by traditional irrigation. But, 
then, why the latter do not take to modern technology, 
particularly when they arc fortunate In being endo¬ 
wed with irrigation facilities? The study docs not 
explore this problem. 

The authors discover that mechanised water supply 
was more efficient than water supply by traditional 
methods by human and bullock labour. Once again, 
the study docs not provide an explanation for this. 
Given the size of holding and labour intensity of 
operations, it is difficult to understand why tradi¬ 
tional water lifting should not meet the requirements 
as efficiently as electric or diesel engines. 

Finally, the authors make recommendations based 
on' their findings. These arc well-known and un¬ 
exceptionable. They include suggestions for land 
consolidation, a pool of common services and ade¬ 
quate supply of inputs and credit. 

M. R. Kolkami 

Problem of Mass Unemployment 

Education and flic Emidoyincnt Problem in Deve¬ 
loping Conntries by Mark Blaug. Macmillan, Delhi, 
1980. Pages 89. Rs. 25. 

THE book, originally published by the International 
Labour Organisation (1974), was written when the 
ILO launched within the framework of the World 
Employment Programme research programme on 
education and employment to elucidate education- 
labour market-employment links. 

It discusses the immediate responsibility of the 
educational authorities for youth employment than 
for general employment, underemployment and 
poverty; economics of education; economic value 
of education; some of the solutions that have been 
put forward for dealing with the problem of educated 
employment as well as the problems of open un¬ 
employment. underemployment and poverty with 
more radical proposals to find a fruitful solution 
which arc quite relevant fo the Indian conditions. 

Prof. Blaug set the stage for future research. He 
did this mainly by way of a critic.al analysis of and 
commentary' on the major findings and ideas con¬ 
tained in the reports of four comprehensive, employ¬ 
ment strategy mission's (to Colombia, Iran, Kenya and 
Sri Lanka) which the ILO, with the collaboration of 
other international agencies, had organised at that 
time. It is observed that little was known when the 
hook was first published about some of the key 
relationships between education and employment. 


Since then other specialists have succeeded in casting 
more light on these complex inter-relationships. But 
many of the questions which Ib'of, Blaug raised in 
this small book have still not found a satisfactory 
answer, especially the precise relevance of education 
on llie world of work. 

S. K. Dhawan 


Financing Agriculture 

Agrkulonl Finandng and Raral Banking in 
India—^An Evaloaflon by Dr. S. Nakkairan; Rainbow 
Publications, Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu; Price Rs. 55; 
Foreign : DoDars 10. 

Financing agriculture through expansion of rural 
banking system has assumed considerable importance 
since the beginning of the Plan era. More parti¬ 
cularly, the problems of rural credit with parti¬ 
cular pference to the short, medium and long-term 
credit needs of agriculture in rural areas became a 
matter of utmost concern to the Reserve Bank of 
India as evidenced by the appointment of several Ex¬ 
pert Committees in the fifties and sixties. The rural 
credit survey of 1951-52, the Rural Debt and Invest¬ 
ment Survey of 1961-62 and the All India Rural 
Credit Review Committee of 1969—all tliese have 
examined the problems of rural credit in general and 
agricultural finance in particular over the last three 
decades. Based on the recommendations of these 
Committees a number of policy measures were in¬ 
corporated in the various Five Year Plans mainly to 
strengthen the cooperative credit institutions in the 
rural areas and also for taking up promotional mea¬ 
sures to increase the membership of these institutions, 
assessment of their credit requirements etc. The 
Nationalisation of the 14 commercial Banks in July. 
1969 was another land-mark in the sphere of rural 
banking and financing agriculture on top-priority 
basis. 

The book under review has drawn heavily from the 
various committee reports mentioned earlier as also 
the report of the Banking Commission. The (wo 
parts of the book namely ‘agricultural financing’ and 
‘rural banking in India’ (divided into 31 chapters) 
are closely inter-linked because of which some over¬ 
lapping in the treatment of the subject was unavoid¬ 
able. The problems of branch banldng and financing 
agriculture, the role of the traditional money-lender 
in the rural society, strength and the weakness of 
the cooperative institutions, problem of over-dues and 
a host of other related aspects have been exhaustively 
dealt with in these two parts. A comprehensive 
treatment of rural credit in the form of this book is 
a timely addition to the literature on this sub.fect 
both to the students in the post-Graduate classes seek¬ 
ing specialisation on the subject as well as the bank¬ 
ing circles. Although a number of publications have 
been utilised in writing this book, these are not pro- 
cerly acknowledged. Besides, a bibliography would 
have facilitated ffiose interested in further research on 
this subject. There are numerous errors throughout 
the book justifying an errata. 

R P. N. Marfty 
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Indian Engineering Trade Fair 1981 


Gopesb N. Meiua* 

INTERNATIONAL trade fairs have been recognised 
the world over as forums to fill the yawning communi¬ 
cation gap that cxisis in the world about trading and 
economic opportunities between one nation and the 
other. The fourth Indian Engineering Trade I'air which 
was inaugurated at the sprawling Pragati Maidan on 
February 2 last came at the opportune time of the Non- 
aligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference. A large 
number of trade and business delegations timed their 
visit to this country to coincide with the non-aligned 
conference in their desire to explore tlie growing Indian 
market not only for sophisticated higli technology 
transfers which India has been seeking so avidly Ina 
also to explore avenues of setting up joini ventures in 
India and third world countries with the help of a 
highly advanced Indian technology and skilled man¬ 
power which cut across the growing competition in 
world markets for consumer labour-intensive goods 

The success which the Fair was expected to achieve 
was visible in tlic hrst week itself when various parti¬ 
cipants recorded a total value of business enquiries 
worth Rs. 195 crores out of which overseas business 
under negotiation aggregated Rs. 46.9 crores and total 
orders already booked for various high-precision Indian 
engineering products was Rs. 1.49 crores. In the total 
value of business generated the automotive sector alone 
accounted for enquiries worth Rs. 90.9 crores heavy 
mechanical sector for Rs. 45.7 crores and industrial 
machinery for Rs. 27.3 crores. 

Ihe Fair was organised by the Association of Indian 
Engineering Industries (AlEl) which purports to be 
the second largc.st organisation representing industrial 
and trading interests in the country besides the I'cdcia- 
lipn of Indian Chamber of Commcicc and Industry 
(FlCCl). 

The Fair this year was significant in as much as over¬ 
seas visitors from 40 countries including delegations 
Irom Kuwait. Oniuia, Belgium, Malaysia etc. visited 
the Fair and showed keen interest in wide range of 
engineering goods displayed by the AIEI constituents. 
Negotiations by some of these delegations h.avc already 

Alt eiigineerins exhibit 



♦Industrial Correspondent, UNI. 



Ill Ihe first week itself various participants recorded 
a total value of business enquiries worth 
Rs. 195 crores. 

started in the fields’ of niini-cemcnt plants, rolling mill 
equipment, machine tools, jute mill machinery, packag¬ 
ing machinery, diesel fuel injection pumps, heat ex¬ 
changers and pressure vcssics, hydraulic presses, weld¬ 
ing equipment, diesel engines, traction motcds, castings, 
switch gears and transformers. Besides the display items 
the AlEf has been leally original, as its President Shri 
Man Mohan Singh put it, in organising a number of 
workshops and conferences in the shape of Industry 
Days for technical and commercial discussions in select 
sectors of industry. Apart Irom highlighting the ad¬ 
vantages of problems of these sectors, these group 
meetings contributed to exchange of knowledge, techno¬ 
logy ideas and other related information for the benefit 
of group members as well as outside participants. 

Among other things a visit to the IETF 81 provided 
one the opportunity to identify sources of supply of 
a large range of consumer and capital goods, specially 
labour-intensive products. It helped in identifying 
sources of supply of items being manufactured by Indian 
industries but being ‘vacated’ by developed nations. It 
also helped to locate Indian partners as sub-contractors 
for third world country projects, product supply and 
consultancy services. 
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The Fair also provided a first-hand information on 
Indian Government’s policies and procedures with 
regard to joint ventures, industrial cooperation and trade 
besides giving information on Indian market situation 
in respect of exports to India and information on 
opportunities available in foreign countries. 

Mr. Vinod L. Doshi, Chairman of the AIEl Trade 
Fair Committee said the Fair 81 sought to make a 
rotal projection of the engineering industry and over 
the years it has become the largest exposition of Indian 
Engineering Industry in one place. 

Among the principal delegations visiting the Fair, 
Iran gave considerable importance to it and sent 
several officials and delegations, among them one led 
by the Iranian Minister of Industry and Mines, H. E. 
Mohammed Reza Nematzadesh. He was accompanied 
by 20 members of the Iratn Development and Renova¬ 
tion Organisation and the National Iranian Organisation 
for Inrffistry. The timing of the Iranian delegation’s 
visit was significant since only recently the AIEI had 
signed an agreement for cooperation with the IRDO 
and NIOI. 

New Products 

Another interesting feature of the Trade Fair was the 
number of new products on display for the first time. 
These products/cquipment have been developed after 
extensive inhouse research and development. It was 
claimed by the participants that some of tlie innovations 
arc of an inventive nature. There were other products 
displayed which aimed at import substitution and led 
to saving of valuable foreign exchange. 

The metal Box Company displayed an Irrigation 
pump, a product of basie research in the field of alter¬ 
native energy—any source of heat—^whicli can dis¬ 
charge upto 3000 gallons pCT hour. It could be activa¬ 
ted by agricultural wastes, biogas, or any source of heat 
and therefore could be extensively used in agriculture. 

Another product does strip packaging on a conti¬ 
nuous motion cartoner for use by pharmaceutical 
industry. It automatically counts, collates and feeds 
the strips into continuous motion cartoners and can 
also handle blister packs and bearings. The complete 
cartoning system comprises a tube filling machinery 
automatically linked to continuous motion cartoner. 



Delegations from over 40 countries visited the iair 



A number of new products were on display 

There wr single' colour offset printing machinery 
which had automatic devices ide^y suited for ink 
transfer and perfect sheet separation and has wide 
speed variation. 

Another product, a MVK-10 silk screen pointing 
machine suitable for printing various surfaces, rigid 
and flexible both—had infinitely varying speed and can 
print on glass, metal and plastics. 

Another novel product was a solar cells panel which 
can be operated by solar energy and by lamp illumina¬ 
tion also. It was used as a source of power in com¬ 
mercial electronic gadgets. 
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The Disabled are not 
Job-Handicapped 

Kamla Mankekar 


AS A MEDICAL WORKER pul it, the phvsi- 
cally handicapped are not job-handicapped. Given the 
training, majority of them can come up well in acquiring 
skills and discipline and in productivity. According to 
a study conducted some years ago, it is the negative 
attitude of the employers which keep the handicapped 
out of productive activity. 

There are two opinions on the education and train¬ 
ing of handicapped. Some feel they all need special 
care. Others believe that it is necessary only for the 
severely handicapped. The others should be given a 
liberal training in basic skills and education to enable 
them to function in a variety of situations. They can 
later specialise like any other career seeker. 

It is believed that about 35 per cent of the ('rtho- 
pacdically handicapped do not need special appliances 
to lead a fairly normal life. What they need is proper 
training to utilise whatever their faculties. Two thirds 
of them can operate in normal jobs with aids. Only 
a small percentage need to be engaged in sheltered 
workshops. But before getting on the job, they need 
to be familiarised with equipment; helped to overcome 
architectural hinderances at their place of work, and 
adjustments made, if necessary, in the level of sitting, 
the arrangements of tools, etc. Once they arc settled, 
they should be treated as any other worker: no pity, 
no special treatment. They should be encouraged to 
earn recognition. Then alone would they develop self- 
confidence and pride in their abilities. 

There are a variety of jobs which the disabled can 
handle with skill and ease. A blind person can be 
engaged in packing, parcel-making, book binding, 
assembly of tools, or as teacher, musician, bill collector 
and telephone operator. The deaf can handle practi¬ 
cally any job involving manual skill. In fact they have 
greater concentration and make excellent workers for 
li^t engineering industries, precision instruments, 
radio repairs, electrical industry, or as tailors, carpenters 
and watch repairers. 

A major need of the handicapped is adequate educa¬ 
tion and training facilities. There are about 40 million 
handicapped persons in India. As per figure.'; avail-, 
able there are just 126 schools for the blind, 99 for 
the deaf. 53 for mentally retarded and 41 for the or- 
thopacdically disabled in the entire country. Seventy 


per cent of the disabled live in' villages where none of 
these facilities is available. Some job opportunities are 
provided for them by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. These include oil crushing, paper making, 
pottery, manufacture of gums, resins, Katlia, etc. But 
these jobs are few and poorly paid and are available 
in certain states only. 

In engaging new hands, employers consider the 
productive capacity of a worker. It should be realised 
that what is lost in a limb can be made up by diligence. 
For that to happen, the handicapped need training 
opportunity and confidence. They would not only 
function, well but might excel their co-w\irkers. 


(United Nation.s) 


A disabled person manning, a Public Call Office 
iPCO) in New Delhi 
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Editorial 

Aids to Development 

FOLLOWING ihc finulisatiou of the SixtJi Five 
Year Plan, the Govemmeni has presented to the Par¬ 
liament three imfwrtant documents—namely, the Eod- 
nomic Survey, the R!ulv^'ay Budget and the General 
IJudget- which have a bearing on the Annual Plan as 
well as on the current economy. 

The Economic Survey narrates hoW the negative 
growth of 197y-KO has not only been got over but has 
iTcen changed into a persitive giowth rate of 6.5 per 
cent in 1980-81. It hopes that the planned growth rate 
of .5.2 per cent can be achieved in the new year if the 
existing productive capacity is fully utilised and if the 
infrastructure performance continues tb improve. The 
survey also cautions the c«>unlry about the persisting 
intlation, the diflicult balance of payments position and 
the possibility of only moderate agricultural growth in 
I he new financial year. 

The Railway Budget contains increases in the fare 
and freight charges to the tunc of about Rs. 353 ero- 
res, after taking into account the subsequent conces¬ 
sions announced by the Railway Minister. The neglect 
of railway development in the past one decade or so, 
the possibility of only ‘rehabilitation’ and not growth 
in the entire Sixth Plan period and the steady improve¬ 
ment in the past few months under the new railway 
Itigh command have been candidly portrayed in the 
budget documents. 

The General Budget coniains tax reliefs and conces¬ 
sions to the extent of Rs. 146 crorcs and fresh taxa¬ 
tion proposals for Rs. 271 crorcs. It IcaVcs ap uncove¬ 
red deficit of Rs. 1539 crorcs. It provides about 20 
per cent more than last year for the 1981-82 Annual 
Plan, with priority for the development of the infra- 
■'Iructure and mi’dern growth-industries. 

These documents give us a sense of cautious opti¬ 
mism about the future. Hie better pierformancc in the 
past few months of the infra'stnTelure items of the eco¬ 
nomy, the improvement in the working of many public 
sector undertakings, the resuniplion of planned deve¬ 
lopment-and the government’s watchfulness in main¬ 
taining the tempo of improvement, liberal Budget con- 
ccs.sions in direct taxes, the non-raising of excise duties 
for revenue purposes, incentives to save, invest and 
produce, and fillip to exports, arc positive factors in 
this respect. The two basic changes in the fiscal policy, 
svhich were suggested by the Planning Commission and 
accepted by the Government—namely, not resorting to 
heavy taxation for mobilising additional resources a3)d 
making the public sector stand on its own legs and not 
on budgetary underwriting—are particularly welcome. 
On the negative side, the biggest factor is inflation. The 
40 per cent inflation in the last two years has corroded 
the real income of the people. The recent increa.se in 
the administered prices of petroleum products, cement, 
coal and steel and the new across-tbc- board additions 
to railway surcharges which, according to some esti¬ 
mates, add up to about Rs. 2200 crorcs—^ntay further 
increase the prices. Black money which is still very 
strong and seriously distorting the supply side of the 
economy, can be elfectivcly curbed only by stronger 
steps than the bearer bond scheme. It is also to be notcti 
that the reduction of subsidies is proportionately less 
and the provision of deficit financing is more than what 
havte been recommended in the Slxih Plafn. With the 

fContd. on page 24) 



The Railway Budget : 

Impact on Revenue and Development 

Satteh Jba" 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET lor 1981-82 has once 
again' projected its traditional and routine manner loud 
and clear insofar as its approach to the financial system 
of the railways is concerned. In perhaps the largest re¬ 
venue-generating drive ever, the expectation of the rail¬ 
ways’ well-wishers that in the face of Railway Tariff En¬ 
quiry Committee’s recommendation some steps may be 
taken to restructure the railways’ finances and save them 
from falling into a state of sickness has been belied. 
While their contribution towards depreciation is likely to 
rise by only Rs. 100 crores, the amount to be generated 
through new fares and freight tariffs are expected to 
siphon off Rs. 350 crores into the railways’ coffer. And 
this is likely to generate a surplus of only Rs. 11.82 cro- 
rcs. 


two-digit inflation all around and the fares in even the 
competing road transport sector are rising, but to point 
towards the fact that if they have to raise the charges 
it should be for improving their health by making capi¬ 
tal investment, replacing obsolete equipments, etc. 

It is this obsolence of railway equipments that has led 
to the ineflicicncy of the railways and th:s must be re¬ 
cognised by the government. The Rail Tariff Enquiry 
Committee (RTEC) did emphasize on this aspect by 
conclusively showing that there has been a decline in 
the depreciation provision of the railways over the years 
and this docs not compare well even with the railways 
in other developed countries. However, instead of sug¬ 
gesting a rate at which the depreciation should be provi¬ 
ded for, the committee suggested constibitinn of .’.n ex- 


Tablb I 

Table showing adjusted value of certain indicators 


Year 

Age of 
Capital 
(Years) 

Current value 
of total invest¬ 
ments (gross 
block) 

(Rs. crores) 

Value of 
depreciation 
corresponding 
to current 
value of total 
investments 
(Rs Cl ores) 

Adjusted Ratio of 

Gross Profits V'adjusted 
(Rs croics) /gross profits 
w to current 

value of in¬ 
vestment 
(%) 

Adjusted 
depreciation 
as a projerc- 
tion of the 
original de¬ 
preciation 

1974-75 

16 

19444 

600.8 

( -)400..^ 

(-)2 1 

4 7 

1975-76 

ir. 

20311 

597.1 

(-)322.1 

t- )1 6 

4.7 

1976-77 

16 

19782 

648.8 • 

(—)203.8 

(~)1.0 

4.4 

1977-78 

u- 

23230 

752.7 

(-)244.3 

(->1.0 

4.8 

1978-79 

17 

23691 

774.1 

(—)350.7 

(-)1.5 

4.8 

1979-80 

17 

25230 

822.5 

(-)395.2 

(-)1.6 

3.7 

1980-81 

17 

27352 

908.11 

(-)4I6.1 

(-)1.5 

3.8 


All this points towards their ineflicicncy that has 
been on the increase over the years. The revised esti¬ 
mate for 1980-81 shows a deficit of Rs. 52 crores, about 
Rs. 10 crores more than anticipated, despite the fact 
that the movement of passengers and goods was consi¬ 
derably below the target. Although the railways moved 
19.5 million tonnes i.e., 10 per cent less goods than 
anticipated—the shortfall in revenue was only 1.5 per 
cent below the target. This by itself implic.5 an increase 
in the haulage of goods and in past this trend of moving 
the goods over a longer distance than in the sixties has 
been vdry clear. But in 1980-81 this lead was much 
above (roughly 19 per cent) the targeted lead during 
the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

A smaller deficit in the w^ake of a much worse per¬ 
formance in physical terms points towards two things— 
their inefficiency and, given the present level of func¬ 
tioning, the adequacy of their freight charges and fares. 
This is not to argue that there should not be any rise in 
transportation charges of the railways when there is 

Asstf. Editor, the Financial Express. 


pert committee to go into this question. But the govern¬ 
ment has taken no such step in this direction. 

Surprisingly this has been the case when they do not 
have to pay towards interest charges on capital, 
most of which is lent to them from the general cx- 
chcqifer of the government. Instead they pay dividends 
to the general revenues which has been only around 
5 per cent in recent years, well below the interest rates 
at which the banks lend to the industrial houses, which 
is normally over 11 per cent. 

Need for Scientific Method 

Apart from the above drawbacks the railway bud¬ 
gets have lacked in imagination regarding generation of 
revenues as well. Even in the current budget this lack 
of imagination is amply manifested. Once again the 
rise in fares has been most pronounced in the case of 
first and AC class. This is likely to encourage the shift 
of passengers from upper classes to lower. It may be 
mentioned here that such a shift of passengers’ rela¬ 
tive preference for lower classes has been going on 
for quite some time now. Even in the current year's 
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budget the shortfall in out earnings from upper classes 
was about 10 per cent of the target compared to 3 per 
cent shortfall in case of traffic receipts from lower clas¬ 
ses. The reasons are obvious. Many people who 
could have travelled by upper classes travelled lower 
and this has been borne out by the facts presented by 
the railways in regard to the number of passengers 
travelling by various classes. Once again, this is not to 
argue tliat fares in upper classes should not increase, 
but to see that if revenue maximisation is an objective 
a more scientific approach in calculating fares should 
be adopted. 

Similarly in the case of freight traffic, while a 
marginal or even a little higher rise in freight charges 
of the commodities with high per unit value and parti¬ 
cularly of rising prices could gfi> unnoticed as the final 
impact of an increase would be much less felt, a simi¬ 
lar rise in the low rated traffic would result in a further 


raeni cost of the capital assets. Since the whole pur¬ 
pose of the depreciation fund is to provide for the re¬ 
placement of old or obsolete as.sets, lailiffc to take into 
account their rising replacement costs implies a prog¬ 
ressively larger underestimation of the real costs of 
machinery and u corresponding inflation of the sup¬ 
posed profits or surpluses. 

J lius, if a calculation is made on the current repla¬ 
cement value of capital assets the railways seem to have 
been incurring losses since 1970-71 and the proportion 
of the losses to the total investments has been steadily 
growng. In other words, by not depreciating their 
capital adequately the railways have been subsidising 
other sectors of the economy and at their own expense. 

Below an attempt has been made to adjust the ac¬ 
counts of the railways to reflect the current replace¬ 
ment cost of capital assel.s and, therefore, the amount 
that should have been set aside in the depreciation 
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(Rupees in Crorcs) 


Year 

Book 

Value of 

Book 

value of 

Adjusted Book 

N alue of 

Adjusted Book 

Value of 


Gross 

Net 

Deprcciaiion 

Dividend 

deptecia- 

Dividend 

gro.ss surplus 

Net 


Surplus 

Surplus 


to general 

tion(*) 

10 general 


Surplus 





revenue 


revcnuc(*) 



1974-75 

73.6 

(—>113.8 

J26 9 

137.5 

628.6 

777.8 

( ->427.5 

(->1205.3 

1975-76 

137.0 


128.0 

198.1 

656.1 

812.4 

(->391.1 

(->1203.5 

1976,77 

296,3 

(-r)87.8 

148 8 

209.1 

639.0 

791..1 

(->193.9 

(—>985.2 

1977-78 

352.8 

H-)126.2 

155.6 

226.6 

756.3 

929.2 

(—>241.9 

(->1171.1 

1978-79 

260.8 

(-i-)36.7 

162.6 

224.2 

765,2 

947.6 

(->341.8 

(->1289.4 

1979-80 

227.3 

( -)66.2 

219.6 

293.5 

814.9 

1009.2 

(->368,4 

(->781.9 

1980-81 

272,0 

( -)S2 3 

242 1 

324.4 

883.5 

1094.1 

(—>369.4 

(->822.0 


^*■1 (’.Tleulaiion hascil on the avcrace ratios ntevailimt durinn 1963-64 to 1965-66 


shift to roadways for short leads. S.milaily in the ease 
of goods with high incidence of excise duties a little 
higher increase would have a relatively smaller impact. 
In particular the case of petroleum and its products 
may be cited. It accounts for about 13 per cent ol 
their freight traffic revenues. Excise duty on llicse 
being about 300 per cent, a higher rise in its freight 
rates would have a negliblc impact on the final con¬ 
sumer. ' 

Erosion of Capital 

While on the one hand the railways have not adop¬ 
ted a discriminating policy in raising the lures and 
freight rates, on the other, the utilisation of the revciuie 
generated has not been planned according to their pres¬ 
sing priorities. This has been the case over the years 
and has resulted in steady erosion of their capital base. 
The principal reason for this has been the inadequate 
of the depreciation provision. This has happened due 
to two reasons. One, that while allocating deprecia¬ 
tion funds the railways do not take into consideration 
their total investments, which is total of all the invest¬ 
ments made in the railways from all the sources. Ins¬ 
tead they take capital-at-charge, which is the investment 
financed from the general revenues of the government, 
as the basis for calculating depreciation. The capital- 
at-charge being a little less than 80 per cent of their 
total investments, the allocation to depreciation res¬ 
erve funds, if the rate of depredation is adequate, at 
best would cover the capital financed from the general 
revenues. Secondly, the conventional practices in India 
docs not allow for depreciation at the current replacc- 


limds I he adjusted gross and net profits have also 
been calculated in the light of their depreciation needs. 

Thus adjusted accounts of ^hc railways show that 
during tlic past seven years the real losses of the rail¬ 
ways have ranged between Rs. 800 crorcs and Rs. 1300 
crorcs annually. Though the past two years have 
shown an improvement over the earlier five years, the 
losses arc still sizeable. It is also clear that, despite 
the increased depreciation provision for the last year, 
liie ratio of adjusted depreciation to the actual deprec¬ 
iation has risen over the previous year pointing to a 
further erosion in their capital base. Certainly an 
increased depreciation provision for the year 1981-82 
is an improvemem over past, the proportion of dep¬ 
reciation to gross traffic revenue will still be lower than 
that prevailed till the early sixties. 

In light of the above, while there is an urgent need 
to adopt a more scientific approach to the problem of 
revenue generation, the use of the revenue thus gene¬ 
rated also needs a proper gearing. The recent rise in 
railway accidents is not something which has c»)me to 
surface overnight. Underneath this lies the increasing 
obsolesencc of the railways’ capital assets. If there has 
been sonic improvement in some parts of their rolling 
stock, the tracks are old and need an early renewal. 

Each time there is a hike in railway fares and freight 
charges the promises , of a better tomorrow arc ako 
ottered. But the better tomorrows have been very 
elusive. It is time the railways and the government 
took a more dispassionate view of the problem instead 
ol trying manage in the short run and keep moving 
tiom one crisis phase to the other. □ 
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Budget for Growth with Stability 
and Social Justice 


THK Budget lor 1981-82 presented to Parliament 
on February 28 by the Union Finance Minister Shri 
R. Venkataranian provides for speedier economic 
growth, concessions to industry—especially small-indus¬ 
try. export promotion, incentives to savings and in¬ 
vestment, immense relief to salaried middle class and 
increased wclfaic measures for the weaker sections. 
For the first tinre the Budget has not increased excise 
duties lor the purpose of raising revenue. Highlights 
of the Budget proposals are given below : 

Fxemption limit for personal income tax raised from 
Rs. 12.000 to Rs, l.s.OOO (This concession will free 
about 14 lakh persons from paying income tax). Nil 
rale slab raiseil Irom Rs. 8,000 To Rs. 15,000. In¬ 
come lax rate icstructured upto Rs. 30,000. The 
rate will be 30 per cent on the slab of Rs. 15,000 to 
Rs. 25,000 and 34 per cent on the slab of Rs. 25.001 
to Rs. 30,000. No change on the higher slabs. 
.Standard deduction for all salaried tax payers enhan¬ 
ced from 10 to 20 per cent subject to a ceiling of 
Rs. 5000 as against the present Rs- 3500. This 
benefit applicable to pensioners also. 

Compulsory deposit scheme for income tax payers 
extended for two more years from April 1. 1981. 

Surcharge on income lax payable by all companies 
reduced from 7.5 per cent to 2.5 per cent. 

Fourteen gioups of industries will become eligible 
for income tax concessions-. They include electric 
fans, pressure cookers, glass aiul glassware, pigments, 
colours, paints enamels, varnishes, cellulose lacquers, 
porcelain ware and s-ynthelie detergents. 

Tax concession.s for oil exploration and for indus¬ 
tries using renewable (non-oil) energy devices. 

Coinplelc lax holiday ioi export-oriented industrie.- 
set up in free trade zones foi an initial period of five 
years. 

lax concessions toi tea plantations and electronic 
industry. 

l ax concessions lor small industries with value of 
plant and machinery upto Rs. 20 lakhs, instead of the 
present Rs. 10 lakhs. Deduction permitted for medi¬ 
cal treatment of physically and mentally handicapped 
dependents laiscd. Braille watches and Btaille paper 
used in books for ihc blind completely exempted from 
excise duty- Also concession on customs duty on 
articles used by the handicapped- 

Exemption limit for estate duty raised from the 
present Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1.5 lakhs, One residential 
liou.se or part thereof will be valued for estate viutv 
on the same basis- as tor wealth tax. 


(kmcessiom in personal tuMtion will result in a 
toxx of Rx, 145 crores in a full year and Rs. 115 crores 
during 1981-82. The Union government’s loss will 
he Rs. 29 crores. 

Increase in auxiliary duties of customs on most of 
the imports to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 250 
crores. A 15 per cent import duty on newsprint to 
yield Rs. 21 crores. Increase of custom duty on 
stainless steel bars and wire rods to yield Rs. 5 crores. 

Additional excise duty of 10 to 15 per cent on cer¬ 
tain taxtilcs raised. This is not for revenue but for 
meeting the increased subsidy for controlled cloth- 

Fxcise duty on matches readjusted to encourage 
cotta.ge units. 

F.xcisc duty concessions to small manufacturers with 
an investment of Rs. 20 lakhs instead of Rs. 10 lakhs 
as at present 

Excise duly eoiiecssiou to woollen labrics produced 
on hand looms. 

Concessions and reliejs in excise ojtd customs duties 
wdt reduce revenue hy Rs. 9.35 crores. Taxation 
propo.\als will yield Rs. 35.57 crores in a full year by 
way of excise duties and Rs. 285 crores by way of 
customs duties. Thus the next additional revenue 
under these heads will he Rs. 311.22 crores. 

.An increase of 10 paisc on every local telephone 
call has been made. Trunk call charges will also 
go up- The deposit for a new telephone connection 
will also be increased- These measures may yield 
Rs. 35.78 crores in a full year. 

Interest rates on bank deposits above 3 years will 
be increased to 10 per cent, rates for less tenns also 
correspondingly increased. A new sLx-year savings 
certificate with 12 per cent return will be introduced. 
The interest rate on debentures will go up by 1.5 per 
cent. 

Current year's deficit is estimated to be Rs. 1974 
crores as against the original estimate of Rs, 1445 
crores. New year’s uncoverted deficit may be Rs. 
1539 crores. 

The Annual Plan outlay has been stepped up by 
20 per cent. Agriculture, especially expansion of 
irrigation, is given top priority in the Annual Plan. 
Special stress has* also been given on the ptogranunes 
for the weaker sections. 

The Integrated Rural Development programme will 
help three million families to go above the poverty 
line ill 1981-82. Priority has also been given to oil, 
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coal and power- Minerals, transport, communications, 
chemicals and fertilisers also get much higher alloca¬ 
tion in the Plan- 

25 new Regional Rural Banks will be established. 

A National Bank for Agricultural and Rural Deve¬ 
lopment will be established as an apex institution to 
meet the credit needs of the rural community. 

Defence expenditure in 1981-82 will be Rs. 4200 
crorcs as against Rs- 3800 crorcs for the current year. 

The Life Insurance Corporation will be reorganised 
into five independent units with a coordinating body, 
so as to make the LTC more dynamic and better 
managed. 

The finance Minister said that the budget marks o 
transition from ‘crisis management' to full-fledged 
growth next year. He also pointed out that inflation had 
yet to be overcome and that wav why he opted foi 
fiscal prudence. 

Regarding black money, he said that government 
has taken a major initiative in the form of Special 
Bearer Bonds and that further action on a wide Ironl 
would be ncccs.sary to check the generation of black 
money. 

The Finance Minister said that the budget is a 
package containing many incentives for higher produc¬ 
tion, increased utilisation of capacity and for savings. 
He appealed to the people to supplement the efforts 


of the government’s economic policy through their 
hard work, discipline and innate good sense so that 
the country can move forward in the path of growth 
with stability and social justice. 

Budget At A Glance 


Revenue receipts 

1980-81 
Revised 
Estimates 
(Rupees 
in Crores) 

12,894 

1981-82 
Budget 
Estimates 
(Rupees 
in Crores) 

14,327 

Deficit 

Revenue disburse¬ 
ments 

13,682 

15,299 


Deficit 

— 

— 

927 

Capital receipts 

7.939 

9,005 

—- 

Capital disburse¬ 
ments 

9,126 

9,572 

— 

Total receipts 

20,833 

23,061 

— 

Total disbursements 

22,808 

24,871 

— 

Overall deficit 

— 

— 

1,810 

Less effect of budget 
proposals 

_ 

_ 

(-)271 

Net overall deficit 

— 

— 

1,539 


(An expert analysis of the Budget’s impact on 
current economy and economic development will be 
published in our next issue—Editor) 


Yojana in Urdu 

The tenth language edition of ‘Yojana' in 
Urdu will be published from April this year. 
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Towards a Brighter Future 


Indira Gandhi'^ 


"/he (hiy will dawn. Hold thy faith firm." —Tagore 


PROGRESS in a country of India's size nnd diver¬ 
sity depends on the participation and full involve¬ 
ment of all sections of the people. This is possible 
only in dciiuKracy. But for democracy to have mean¬ 
ing in our circumstances, it must be supported by 
socialism which promises economic justice and secu¬ 
larism which gives social equality This is the frame 
for our planning. 

The Planning Commission is to be congratulated on 
the manner in which it has worked practically round 
the clock to bring out the Sixth Plan in a year as 
we had promised to do. The drawing up of this plan 
posed special dillicultics. We faced a plan gap and 
a budget gap at a time when the whole world, and 
India more than other countries, was hard hit by 
inflation, the continuing rise in the price of petroleum 
when the price of our raw materials remains static, 
as well as other political and economic tensions and 
international confrontations. 

In view of the severe financial constrictions and 
the political expectations, it is not surprising that the 
plan should be unsatisfactory to many. However, this 
is no rea.son to denigrate it. Planning is more than 
the putting toget^r of a number of Central and State 
Government projects, it is a direction. And this the 
Sixth Plan provides. Once the nation ih 
clear about the path to be followed, the details can 
be adjusted as we go along. 

30 Years of Planning 

Let us cast a backward glance. In the Iasi thirty 
years, through our Plans we have built the founda¬ 
tions of a modern, self-reliant economy. We have 
achieved self-sufficiency in food, diversified our indus¬ 
trial structure and made sitmificanl progress in science 
and technology. The continuity of the planning pro¬ 
cess, with its thrusts and checks, has helped us to create 
and renew national as.scts and to take up programmes 
for the amelioration of the weakest strata and the 
uplift of the most backward regions. Economic growth 
tnust be balanced, it must ensure self-reliance, stabi¬ 
lity and social iusticc. All sections should be assured 
that there will be no discrimination. No society can 
prosper if merit is not given its due. 

A developing nation must marshal its scarce re¬ 
source's for a concerted effort to build its capital base 
in various sectors of the economy to enhance produc¬ 
tion capabilities and allow larger savings. Increased 
output and a balanced intcr-sectoral allocation of the 
incremental savings promote further developmcni. So 
the process goes on. 

The progress so f;ir achieved has been steady and 
substantial, although somewhat slower than envisaged. 
The very process of development generates new ex- 

'■ •P'rhne Minister’s "Preface ' to"the“sixih Fiv^ Yfar~Plan 
do:umimt. 


pectations and makes fresh demands on resources. 
Our goal of self-reliance was bound to strain our 
external resources. Also, we were not allowed to con¬ 
centrate undisturbed on our development endeavour, 
for there have been frequennt challenges to national 
security. Another factor adding to the complication of 
our development is the continuous increase in popula¬ 
tion, primarily owing to the very success of our 
programmes of public health and epidemic control, as 
a result of which infant mortality has decreased drama¬ 
tically and life expectancy risen. 

We have resolutely stood up to each new challange. 
We have come to a stage where we can confidently 
assert that development has contributed to strength¬ 
ening our nation in spite of its regional, linguistic, 
social and communal diversities. It has consolidated 
our democracy and is guiding our society towards 
socialism. We can now .speak of an India in which 
the fruits of growth will reach to the last. This is a 
stage when the planning process assumes even greater 
importance. 

Priorities 

Five Year Plans are formulated in the perspective 
of long-term development. This enables us to raise 
the national effort to match specific goals and meet 
critical challenges. Annual Plans give operational 
meaning to the exercise. Monitoring, review and evalu- 
tion procedures help to keep the vessel on the course. 
The voyage has been longer and rougher than we 
had imagined, but there is little doubt about' the 
rightness of the course we have charted. 

The Sixth Plan envisages a significant augmentation 
in the rate of growth of the economy with an annual 
growth rate of over 5 per cent. In this five-year period 
we expect to see progressive reduction in the incidence 
of poverty and unemployment and also in regional 
inequalities. Greater emphasis has been laid on the 
speedy development of indigenous sources of energy 
and infrastructrual sectors of coal, energy, irrigation 
and transport. High priority has been given to agri¬ 
culture and rural development and allied agricultural 
activities like ainmal husbandry, dairying, fisheries and 
also the forestry sector, with accent on development and 
conservation. Substantial outlays have been allocated 
for expansion in core sectors and also for cottage, 
village and small industries as well as for programmes 
to provide minimum needs. 

The measure of a plan is not intention but achieve¬ 
ment, not allocation, but benefit. We are determined 
to implement this Plan with steadfastness of purpose. 
Democratic planning ineans the harnessing of the 
people’s power and their fullest participation. We sail 
on stormy seas. But the Indian people have weathered 
many storms. Their spirit is indomifable and it will 
prevail. Let us help them to bend their energies with 
unity and discmltne in the great endeavour to reach 
fbwards a brighter future. P' 
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Gist of Sixth Plan-r-Part / 


Objectives and Strategy 


OVER the past 30 years of planned econojiiiL 
development considerable progress has been made in 
the economy towards the basic objectives of growtn, 
modernisation, self-reliance and social justice; tbeie 
has also been a diversification of the economic 
structure. Ihese achievements constitute a positive 
national asset for launching a more direct attack on 
poverty and underdevelopment in the Sixth Five Ycai 
Flan fl980—85). The task is enormous and made 
all the more difficult by the sharp deierioration in 
the external environment. 

The removal of poverty is the foremost objective 
of the Sixth Plan even thougli it is recogniseci Uiai, 
given the magnitude of the task, it cannot be 
accomplished in a short period of live years. Inevt- 
ably, the pace of movement towards the long-term 
objectives of removal of poverty and the achieve¬ 
ment of self-reliance and the nature of priorities 
in the immediate period ahead, arc iiitlucnced by the 
current economic situation and the constraints 
operating in the economic system. It should be 
recognised that the Sixth Plan is being launched 
under dilficult conditions. 'Ihese include the acute 
inflationary pressures which have prevailed since 
March, 1979, a set-back in the functioning of such 
critical sectors as power, coal, railways and steel in 
the years immediately prceceding the launching ol 
the Sixth Plan and the steep rise in the price of 
petroleum products resulting in an increasing deterio¬ 
ration in the nation's terms of trade and the balance 
of payments. 

It is in the light of these considerations that the 
objectives of the Sbeth Plan have been formulated. 
These are given below. Along with the objectives arc 
also listed major areas of effort which will be 
required to fulfil these objectives: 

(i) a significant step-up in the rate of growtii 
of the economy, the promotion' of eflicicncy 
in the use of resources and improved pro¬ 
ductivity ; 

(ii) strengthening the impulses of modernisation 
for the acliievement of economic and 
technological self-reliance. 

(iii) a progressive reduction in the incidence of 
poverty and unemployment; 

(iv) a speedy development of indigenous sources 
of enwgy, with profier emphasis on con¬ 
servation of and efficiency in energy use; , 

(v) improving the quality of life of the people 
in general with special reference to the 
economically and socially handicapped 
population, through a minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme whose coverage is so designed as 
to ensure that all parts of the country 
attain within a prescribed period nationally 
accepted standards; 


(\i) stieiigtliLnmig the redistributive bias ot 
public policies and services in favour of 
me poor, contributing to a reduction in' 
inequahiies of income and wealth; 
fvii) a progressive reduction m regional inequali¬ 
ties in the pace of development and m the 
ddfusion ot technological benclits; 

(viii) {TTomoting policies tor controlling the growth 
of population through voluiiiary acccpiance 
of the small family norm ; 

(ix) bringing about harmony bciwccii the short 
and the long term goals of development by 
promoting me protection and improvement 
of ecological and environmental assets: 
and 

(x) promoting the active involvement of all 
sections of the people in the process of 
development through appropriate education, 
communication and institutional strategies. 

The strategy adopted for the Sixth Plan consists 
essentially in' moving simultaneously to strengthen 
the infra-structure for both agriculture and industry 
so as to create conditions for an acccleiated growth 
in investments, output and cxpoits, and to provide 
through special programmes desigued for the purpose, 
increased opportunities for employment specially m 
the rural areas and the unorganised sector and meet 
the minimum basic needs of the people. Stress is laid 
on dealing with inter-related problems through a systems 
approach rather than in' separate compartments; on 
greater managerial efficiency and intensive monitoring 
in all sectors schemes of development at the local level 
and in securing their speedy and effective implement¬ 
ation. The attack on the problem of poverty is most 
effective only in the conditions of an expanding eco¬ 
nomy. Since growth by itself may now, however, suffi¬ 
ce, other programmes and policies wiU need to be 
adopted with the specific aim of improving the living 
conditions of the masses and to bring about a reduc¬ 
tion in inequalities of income and wealth. The scheme 
of the Sixth Plan outlays thus provides for specific 
allocations for such programmes. 

The Sixth Plan envisages a total investment (gross 
capital formation) of Rs. 1,58,710 crores over the 
plan period 1980—85 at 1979-80 prices. This is to 
be financed by domestic saving of Rs. 1,49,647 
crores estimated at 1979-80 prices during the Sixth 
Plan and net inflow of funds from abroad to the 
extent of Rs. 9063 crores. Thus, nearly 94.3 per 
cent of the total investment is to be financed from 
domestic resources. 

The total investment has been projected to grow 
from Rs. 23,618 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 36,797 
crores in 1984-85. At the same time, the GDP at 
market prices has been projected to increase from 
Rs. 108,546 crores to Rs. 146,540 crore.s during the 
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same period. Thus, the investment (as per cent of 
GDP at market prices) is expected to rise from 21.8 
per cent in 1979-80 to 25.1 per cent in 1984-85. 

Domestic saving has been projected to grow from 
Rs. 23,055 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 35,870 crores 
in 1984-85. As per cent of the GDP at tnarket 
prices, the saving rate is envisaged to increase fron» 
21.2 per cent in 1979-80 to 24.5 per cent in 1984-85. 
implying a marginal rate of saving of the order of 
33.7 per cent over the plan period 1980—85. 

The total plan investment for the period 1980—85 
is estimated at Rs. 158,710 crores. Of this Rs. 84,000 
crores (53 per cent) is estimated to be in the public 
sector and the balance of Rs. 74,710 crores (47 per 
cent) in the private sector. 

Long-Term Perspective 

The Sixth Plan has been formulated against the 
background of a perspective, covering :i period of 15 
years from 1980-81 to 1994-95. This development 
jx’rspective visualises accelerated progress towards 
the removal of poverty, generation of gainful employ¬ 
ment and technological and economic self-reliance, 
rite principal indicators for (he preferred alternative 
arc shown in the following Table : 

Selected Lconoinic And Sociul Indicators 


SI.No. Item 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1994-95 

1. Gross Domestic Product. 

970.M 

12.5050 

213600 

(Rs. crores at 1979-80 


(5.2) 

(5.5) 

prices) 


2. Saving as per cent of GDP 
at market prices . 

3. Investment as per cent of 

21 24 

21 76 

24 48 

27 52 

GDP at market prices 

25 11 

26.92 

4. I’opulation (Millions) 

6.S4 1 

717 2 

843 0 



(1.80) 

(1.6.5) 

5. Per capita GDP (Rs.) 

1484 

1744 

2534 


(3.28) 

(3.81) 

0. Per capita monthly 

95 62 

109.67 

151.98 

Consumption (Rs.) 

7. Percentage of people below 


(2.79) 

(3..52) 

poverty line . 

48.44 

30 00 

8 74 

8. Employment t Million 

standard person years) . 

9. Monthly per capita con¬ 

151 

185 

248 

sumption of foodgrains 

12 95 

14.32 

15.50 



(2 03) 

(0 80) 

10. Monthly per capita con¬ 




sumption of sugar (kgs.) 

0.68 

0.79 

1.15 



(3.00) 

(5.82) 

11. Monthly per capita con¬ 




sumption of clothing, 
(meters) 

0,85 

0.92 

1.41 



(1.60; 

(4.36) 

12. Monthly per capita con¬ 




sumption of Electricity 

14.27 

22.19 

.59,05 

(KWH) 

13. Value added in education 


(9.23) 

(5,81) 

per capita (Rs.) 

20.32 

24.72 

36,60 



(4.00) 

(4.00) 

14. Life Expectancy (years) . 

M 52.6 

55.1 

60.1 


P51.6 

53.4 

59.8 


Note ; figures in brackels rcprcseni annual compound growth 
rates. 

Growth Rate 

The Sixth Plan aims at a growth in gross domestic 
product of 5.2 per cent a year and in pet capita income 


of 3.3 per cent per annum. Thus by 1984-85 per 
capital income is expected to reach Rs. 1744 at 1979-80 
pricc.s as compared with Rs. 1488 in the base year. 
The broad sectoral growth rates can be seen from Table 
below : 

Sectoral Composition of Gross Value Added—1979-80 
and 1984-85 




(per cent) 

S. Sector 

1979-80 

1984-85 

No. 



1. Agriculture. 

.55,13 

32.90 

2. Mining and Manufacturing 

19.59 

21.22 

(a) Mining. 

1.52 

2.01 

(b) Manufacturing 

18.07 

19.21 

(i) Food Prcducts . 

1.77 

1.70 

(ii) Textiles 

3.11 

2 88 

(iii) Wood ard Paper Prcducis . 

1 02 

1.03 

(iv) Leather and Rubber Pio- 



ducis .... 

0.50 

0.52 

(V) Chemical Prcduci.s 

2 55 

3 09 

(vi) Coal and Petroleum Pro¬ 



ducts 

0.45 

0.49 

(vii) Non-Metiillic Mineral F'ro- 



ducts 

1.0.5 

1.05 

(vii) Basic Metals 

1 26 

1.49 

(i\) Metal Products . 

0.9fi 

1.10 

(x) Non-elect rical trgineenng 



Products .... 

1.38 

1,66 

(\i) Electrical fjiginccring Pio- 



ducls .... 

0 60 

0.71 

(xii) Transport Equipment 

1.02 

1.23 

(xiii) Miscellaneous Industries 

2.40 

2.26 

3. Electricity ... 

1 71 

1.88 

4. Construction 

5.0'’ 

5,05 

5. Transport ..... 

a.89 

4 95 

6. Services. 

33.61 

34.00 

Total .... 

100.00 

100.00 


Between 1950-51 and 1978-79 the underlying trend 
rate of growth of national income was 3.5 per cent, of 
agricultural production 2.7 per cent and industrial pro¬ 
duction 6.1 per cent. In per capita terms, income has 
grown at a trend rate of 1.3 per cent, which after 
allowing for the rising share of investment in national 
income, has meant a modest I.l per cent annum rise 
in per capita consumption. 

Thus the realisation of the growth targets of the Sixth 
Plan will involve a significant acceleration of the pace 
of development both in agriculture and industry. An 
cfliective implementation of the Plan wiJl require a 
significant increase in investment rate from 21,8 per 
cent of GDP at market prices in 1979-80 to 25.1 per 
cent in 1984-85. Corresfwndingly, the domestic savings 
rale will have to go up from 21.2 per cent of G.D.P. 
in 1979-80 to 24.5 per cent in 1984-85. In addition, 
vigorous efforts will be necessary to secure a sign.ficaiit 
improvement in the utilisation of the existing assets 
both in agriculture and industry. To this end, the Plan 
lays great emphasis on fuller utilisation of the existing 
irrigation potential as well as on improved functioning 
of infrastructure consisting of power, coal and trans¬ 
port. The plan lays particular attention to the invest¬ 
ment needs of these sectors so that the future growth 
of the economy is not hampered by shortages of critical 
inputs. 


10 
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Poverty and Employment 

The ecunumic development during the last three 
decades has enabled a f^rceptible increase in average 
per capita income from Rs. 466 in 1950-51 to Rs. 
730 in 1978-79, both at 1970-71 prices. In spite of 
this increase, the incidence of poverty in the country 
is still very high. Thus determined measures arc 
necessary to combat poverty. A substantial increase 
in the overall rate of growth of the economy will no 
doubt create favourable conditions for a reduction in 
poverty and unemployment. However, in the light 
of past experience, it will not be realistic to rely 
solely on the growth process to find a solution to this 
problem. 

It has been observed that nearly 50 per cent of our 
population has licen living below the poverty line 
continuously over a long period. 

Percentage of people below poverty line 


S. Aiea 

1972-73 

1977-78 

No. 



1. Rural 

54 01 

50.82 

2. Urban . 

41 22 

38 19 

3. All India 

51.41 

48 n 


'Fhe majority of the poor live in the rural areas and 
belong to the categories of landless labourers, small 
and marginal farmers, rural artisans including fisher¬ 
men, and backward classes and backward tribes. Thc.se 
people have either no assets or assets with very low 
productivity, few relevant skills and no regular full 
time jobs or very low paid jobs. 

Assuming the distribution of consumption of 1977- 
78 remaining unchanged, the poverty percentage will 
be reduced from 48.44 per cent in the base year 
1979-80 to 38.93 per cent in 1984-85. But the public 


The total number of households to be covered by 
IKDP during the Plan period is nearly 3,000 families 
per block. Ihcre are altogether 5,000 blocks in the 
country. This means that programnifc intends to 
cover nearly 75 million people i.c. more than 13 per 
cent of the rural population. The total investment out¬ 
lay set aside for this purpose is Rs. 1,500 crores over 
the Sixth Plan period .supplemented by Rs. 3,000 crores 
from institutional finance. The target group for this 
purpose is located in the poorest of the rural popula¬ 
tion. The detailed estimates of income generation from 
this transfer of assets show that an income of Rs. 3,000 
crores per annum will be generated out of this transfer. 
This implicity means a capital-output ratio of 1.5. By 
making an independent study of the eon.sumption dis¬ 
tribution in the rural sectors of the economy it is found 
that this amount of income transfer will bring nearly 
11 per cent of the rural population (61 million in 
1984-85) above the poverty line covering about 12 
million households in the rural sector, which will almost 
satisfy the Plan target. Besides, a provision for moving 
nearly 6.1 million of the poor in the urban sector 
above the poverty line has been made in the Plan in 
terms of providing additional consumption benefits to 
these people mainly through public redistributive ser¬ 
vices like health, education and sanitation, housing and 
drinking water, and urban slum improvement program¬ 
mes. Consumption expenditure in 1984-85 for the 
people below poverty line with redistribution of income 
as stipulated above would be as io Table below : 

Nearly 75 per cent of the farming population operate 
between them only a quarter of the cultivated area. 
Since wage employment from all sources may not make 
up the deficiency in their consumption, it would be 


Consumption Expenditure”’, 1979-80 


SI, Population Group Average monthly per capita No. of people (in million) 

No. consumption (Rupees at 1979- 

80 pi ices) 



Rural 

Uilwn 

Total 

Rut.al 

Urban 

Total 

1. Bottom decile 

32 11 

41 38 

34 12 

51 20 

14 21 

65.41 

2. Below poverty line** 

51.27 

59.75 

52.80 

2.59 56 

57 28 

316 84 




(50 70) 

(40 31) 

(48.44) 

3 Total population 

87.97 

123.16 

95.62 

512.20 

142 10 

654.10 


•With same consumption distribution as in 1977-78. 

••Figures in brackets are percentages of people below ttic povcityline. 

Consumption Expenditure”’ in 1984-85 


(With tedistribution) 


Population Group 


Average montly I'ler capita 
consumption (Rupees at 1979- 
80 prices) 


No. of ptople (ir. millh n) 



Rural 

Uiban 

Total 

Rual 

Urban 

Total 

1. People b.'low poverty linc*^ 

60 31 

64 09 

61 17 

166.02 

49 14 

125.16 




(30 0) 

(30 0) 

(30.0) 

2. Total population 

101.55 

137.10 

109.67 

553.4 

163.8 

717 2 


•After redistribution of income in Rural and Urban Areas. 

♦Fig'fes it br.ick-t arc pircenta^re of people below poverty line. 


sector outlay in the Sixth Plan provides for many 
poverty alleviation programmes which operate mainly 
by way of transferring assets and skills and by provid¬ 
ing employment in the slack seasons of the year. If 
ail these programmes are implemented effectively, the 
distribution of consumer expenditure in 1984-85 is not 
expected to be the same as in the year 1977-78. A 
rough calculation of the new distribution and the 
number of people below the poverty line in 1984-85 
can be made by going into programme details. 


essential as a poverty alleviation programme to imple¬ 
ment a limited measure of land redistribution. A redi¬ 
stribution of 5 per cent of the cultivated area from 
holdings above 5 acres to small farmers and agricul¬ 
tural labour households will have the effect of increasing 
income accniing to this class by about 20 per cent. 
In addition, a sizeable amount is expected to be trans¬ 
ferred by NREP, which by providing jobs during the 
slack season, will further help in bringing these families 
above the poverty line. 
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Employiiient (2) reducing unemployment on the basis of usual 

status, commonly known as open unemploy* 
In the field of employment the picture lias been far ment. 

Iroin satisfactory. The numocr of people unemployed 

and underemployed have risen significantly over the The major employment generation activities are to 
last decade. In the above context therefore our employ- be found in agriculture, rural development, village and 
ment policy should cover two major goals : small scale industries, construction, public administra¬ 

tion and other services. The employment generation 
(1) Reducing underemployment by increasing the capacity of a sector is derived by studying its past 
rate of growth of the gainfully employed and employment performance against its growth. 


Kstimnted Sectoral Employment : 1979-80 and 
1984-85 


pillion standard person years) 


SI. Sv'ctor 

No. 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1. Agricullure. 

72.184 

85.237 

2. F<'rcsiry & Logging 

6.207 

7.794 

3. Fishing. 

1.940 

2.220 

4. Mining and Quarrying . 

0.724 

0.894 

5. Maflur»cniring .... 

22.012 

27.759 

6. Consiruciion .... 

9 286 

11.321 

7. Ek'driciiy, Gas and Water Supply 

0.723 

0.927 

8. Railways. 

1.662 

1.704 

9. Oiher Transport 

7.109 

8.677 

10. Comninnicaiion .... 

0.800 

0,917 

11. T.r.dv, Storage Warehouses 

13.278 

16.640 

12. Sinking Insuiana* 

13. Real Estate and Ownership of Dwel¬ 

1.038 

1.225 

lings . 

14. Public Administiaiion, Defence and 

0.028 

0 032 

other services .... 

15. Special programmes for Employment 

14.119 

16.042 

Qeneialion, including National Rural 
Employment Programme 


4.000 

Total .... 

151.110 

185 389 


The estimates of increase in employment are given 
in the Table. These estimates take into account the 
specific employment generation programmes in the Plan 
like NREP, IRDP, etc. in addition to the choice of 
investment and output mix of the economy. The growth 
of employment in the construction sector will be higher 
than the one presented in the Table as part of the 
employment generation shown against special pro¬ 
grammes, is expected to take place in construction 
activities. 

The present e.stimates show that employment on the 
basis of standard person years will ^ow at 4.17 per 
cent per annum in the Sixth Plan period i.e., at a rate 
much higher than the growth of labour force of 2.54 
per cent per annum over the same period. In terms of 
absolute numbers, it means an increase in employment 
in standard person years by 34 million which will almost 
match the increase in the labour force defined as per¬ 
sons of fifteen years age and above, over the same 
period. The result can be interpreted thus : if all new 
employment is on ful-time basis, then the total jobs 
created will accommodate the entire increase in the 
labour force. However, assuming that in reality all the 
newly employed cannot be on a full-time basis, there 
will be a greater absorption and the existing backlog 
of unemployment will be reduced. □ ' 


The Real Value of a Tree 


THE value of services rendered by a 50-ycar-old 
tree is Rs. 15.7 lakhs, according to estimates worked 
out by scientists. 

Tile contribution of the tree is estimated as follows : 
production of oxygen Rs. 2.5 lakhs; control of air 
pollution Rs. 5 laklrs: control of soil erosion and soil 
fertility Rs. 2.5 lakhs; recycling of water and control 
of hiimkhty Rs. 3 lakhs; bird and animal shelter Rs. 
2.5 lakhs and protein conversion Rs. 20,000. 

pTC contribution in terms of prices of timber, fruits 
and flowers have not been computed in the estimates. 

This was revealed by Prof. T. M. Das. of the 
Agriculture University, Calcutta, during his presiden¬ 
tial address on “plants and pollution” at the Indian 
Science Congress in Varanasi recently. 

generally survived for 100 to 
200 years and a life span of 400 to 500 years was 
not uncommon. 


Red wood trees remained alive for 2,000 to 3,000 
years. The study has taken only 50 years of service 
into computation exempting all capital expenditure,' 
but taking only running the costs of artificial arrange¬ 
ments which arc to be used in lieu of a tree, he said. 

A medium size tree at current market rate would 
hardly fetch on an average mc«-e than Rs. 5,000 which 
was only 0.3 per cent of its real value. More often 
it was simply destroyed for a nominal price. 

He regretted that utter ignorance coupled with 
influx of population has made people choose short¬ 
term benefits. 

The total amount of oxygen produced by a 50-ton¬ 
ne medium size tree was at least one tonne in a 
year (depending on the species and climatic conditi¬ 
on). 

The present market price of this amount of oxygen 
was Rs. 5,000 (at the rate of Rs. 5 a kg.) If the tree 
was to live for 50 years the total value ci its oxygen 
production would amount to Rs. 2.5 lakhs. □ 
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Gist of Sixth Plan—Part H 

Financial Outlay and Resources 


THE Sixth Five Year Plan provides for a total 
outlay in the public sector of Rs. 97,500 crorcs at 
1979-80 prices. This includes cunent outlay, i.c., 
outlay mainly for the maintenance of services created 
during the Plan period and which docs not create 
assets, of Rs. 13,500 crores. Thus, the public sectoi 
investment outlay in the Plan will be Rs. 84,000 
crores. 

In comparison' with the Fifth Five Year Plan 
(1974—79), the outlay for the Sixth Plan represents 
an increase of 148 per cent in nominal terms. Even 
after allowing for the rise in the price level in the 
intervening period, the increase comes to more than 
80 per cent. 

Of the total outlay of Rs. 97,500 crorcs, Rs. 47,250 
crorcs is in the Central Sector and the balance of 
Rs. 50,250 crores is in' the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories. The share of the latter in the total, works 
out to 51.54 per cent*. 

A considerable part of the investment in the Sixth 
Plan will be for on-going projects; many of these 
will generate output during or towards the end of the 
plan period. It is necessary to provide for the com¬ 
pletion of such projects. Similarly, a part of the 
investment in the Sixth Plan, especially on jirojects 
with relatively long gestation, will generate output 
in the period beyond the Sixth Plan. 

Fimmcial Resources 

The aggregate resources for the Sixth Five Year 
Plan 1980—85, are placed at Rs. 1,72.210 crorcs, 
consisting of a^i investment of Rs. 1,58,710 crorcs 
and current development outlay in the public sector 
of Rs. 13,500 crores. The investment outlay is to be 
financed through domestic saving of Rs 1,49,647 
crores and net inflow of funds from abroad to the 
extent of Rs. 9,063 crores. 

Estimates of Gross Domestic Saving, Investment and 
Aggregate Resorces : 1980-85 

.... (Rs. cr ores at 1979-80 prices) 

SI. Item Amount 

No. 


1. Public Saving. 34200 

2. Private Saving. 115447 

3. Aggregate Domestic Saving . 149647 

4. Net inflow from abroad. 9063 

5. Total Saving available for grow investment I587I0 

6. Current Development outlay in the public 

sector. 13500 

J Ag^cgatc Resoces , 172210 


•Tables containing Public Sector outlays, outlays of States 
and Union Territories and Estimates of Financial Resources 
have been published in ‘Yojana* dated March 1,1981. 


Of the total domestic saving of Ks. 1.49,647 crores, 
public saving, comprising savings of Goveiiinicnl, 
public sector non-financial enterprises (including 
departmental enterprises) and public sector financial 
enterprises has been estimated at Rs. 34,200 crorcs. 
The balance of Rs. 1,15,447 crores is accounted for 
by private saving comprising corporate, cooperative 
and house-hold saving. 

Gross Domestic Saving by Sector of origin : 1080-81 
SI. Sector Amount Pcrcotagc 


No. 

(Rs, crorcs) 

to t<d!ii 

1. Public Saving 

34200 

22.9 

(i) fiovernmeni 

13430 

9.0 

(ii) Public enterprises non-financi;il 

18245 

12 2 

(iii) Public cnlcr))rises financial 

2525 

1.7 

2. Private Saving 

11544? 

77.1 

(i) Household sccU'r 

104859 

70.1 

(ii) Corporate sector 

9053 

6.0 

(iii) Cooperative sector 

15.35 

1.0 

3. Total Diimestk Saving 

14964'' 

100.0 


Public saving accounts for 22.9 per cent of ihe 
total domestic saving estimated for the Plan period, 
while the balance of 77.1 per cent represents saving's 
generated in Ihe private sector. Vt'ithin the private 
sector, household saving dominates with a share of 
as much as 70.1 per cent of the total domestic 
saving. * 

Estimates of Private Saving : 1080-85 


S. Sector Rs. crorcs 

No. 

1. Household sector. 1048S9 

(i) Financial Assets (Net) .... 40731 

(ii) Physical Assets.55128 

2. Private Corporate Sector .... 9053 

(i) Financial cnterpiiscs .... I&.t 

(ii) Non-financialentcrpiises . . , 8870 

3. Cooperative sector. 1535 

(i) Financial institutions . . . 910 

(ii) Non-llnancial institutions .... 625 

4. Total private Saving 115447 


An aggregate outlay of Rs. I,72,2l0 crorcs is 
envisaged tor the Sixth Five 'kear Plan. Of tliis the 
public sector outlay has been estimated at Ks. 97,500 
crores while the balance of Rs. 74,710 crorcs would 
be in the private sector. The public sector outlay of 
Rs. 97,500 crores provides for investment outlay 
of Rs. 84,(K)0 crores and current development outlay 
of Rs. 13,500 crores over the Plan period. Howevei, 
the public sector’s own saving available for Invest¬ 
ment (excluding the saving of public sector financial 
institutions) has been estimated at only Rs. 31,675 
crorcs, la order to finance an investment outlay of 
Rs 84,000 crorcs, it will be necessary for the public 
sector to draw upon domestic saving of other sectors 
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to the extent of Rs. 41,396 crores and foreign saving 
(including a drawal on foreign exchange resources) of 
the order of Rs. 10,929 crores. 

Private saving, including the saving of the public 
financial institutions, has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,17,972 crores. After transferring Rs. 41,396 

crores to the public sector, the resources available 

with the private sector for investment would be 
Rs. 76,.‘576 crores. Further the net outgo of the 
private sector to the rest of the world is estimated 

at Rs. 1,866 crores. Thus the investment of the 

private sector over the Plan period is estimated at 
Rs 74,710 crores. Tlie estimates of saving and 
iiu'cstnicnl along with the inter-sectoral transfers arc 
giceii in fable below. 


widening the tax base in the urban sector and tapping 
the surpluses of the affluent section of the farming 
community. Evetr then, greater reliance will have to 
be placed on the reduction in subsidies and substan¬ 
tial improvement in the financial return on invest¬ 
ment in the public sector undertakings, both of the 
Centre and the States, through appropriate measuies. 

Of additional resource mobilisation target of 
Rs. 12,290 crores by Centre, Rs. 5,140 crores are 
expected to be contributed by taxation, Rs. 3,250 
crores by reduction in subsidies and Rs. 3,900 crores 
from internal resources of public sector enter¬ 
prises. The additional tax measures announced in the 
Central budget 1980-81 are estimated to yield addi¬ 
tional revenue to the extent of about Rs. 2,030 crores 


Financing of the Aggregate Outlay : 1980-85 
(Rs. crores at 1979-80 prices) 


SI Scctoi 

Own 

Transfers from 





No. 

Saving 

Domestic 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Rest of the 
world 

Investment 

Current 

outlay 

Aggregate 

Outlay 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Public 

34200 

(~)2525 

(-i-)4I396 

10929 

84000 

1.3500 

97500 

2. Piiv.ili: 

115447 

(-1)2525 

( )41.396 

(—)t866 

74710 


74710 

.1. lotaJ 

149747 



9063 

158710 

13500 

172210 


Tile above estimates of investment imply that the 
sliare of public sector investment in total investment 
would be ncarl> 53 per cent over the Sixth Plan 
period, 1980—S.*! as compared to the estimated share 
of around 45 per cent during the Fifth Plan period 
1974—79. 

Additional Resource Mobilisation 

Ju the Framework of the Sixth Plan considered by 
the NIX' in August, 1980, it was indicated that of 
the additional resource mobilisation target of 
Rs. 19,150 crores, the Centre would raise Rs. 13,150 
croies and States Rs. 6,000 crores. In the detailed 
di.scussions with the States, a number of Slates 
agreed to mobilise larger resources to the extent of 
over Rs. 3,000 crores to finance their development 
plans. Thus additional resource mobilisation of 
Rs. 21,302 acres has been envisaged during the 
Sixth Plan period—Rs. 12,290 crores at the Centre 
and Rs. 9,012 crores by the .States. The enormity of 
task involved in raising the resources of this order 
cannot be under-rated and a number of hard decisions 
would be necessary lor this purpose. Utmost 
emphasis will have to be laid on the maintenance 
of firm fiscal tlisciplinc. However, considering both 
past trends and the potential that still exists, it is 
bv no means an unrealistic target. The broad lines 
along which the additional resources could be mobili¬ 
sed arc discussed below. 

The traditional mechanism for mobilising addi¬ 
tional resources has been to rely on additional taxa¬ 
tion. As a result of progressive increase in the tax 
rates in the past, the ratio of tax revenue to the 
country’s national income has not reached the level 
of 20 per cent. The scope for raising additional 
revenues, therefore, through mere changes in fax 
rates is rather limited. On the other hand, there is 
considerable scope for reducing tax evasion, rationa¬ 
lising tax laws, streamlining tax adminrstralion and 


over the Plan period, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,110 
crores to be raised during the rest of the Plan 
jjcriod. 

Subsidies 

There has been a very steep rise in Central subsi¬ 
dies in recent years. The burden on the central 
exchequer on account of subsidies on fcKid, fertiliser, 
export and other items has risen from Rs. 470 crores 
in 1975-76 to about 1,860 crores in 1979-80. It is 
estimated that at 1979-80 rates, these subsidies would 
account for Rs. 12,400 crores over the Sixth Plan 
period. It is essential to ensure that these subsidies 
are kept within reasonable limits in order to release 
resources for development. In respect of food subsi¬ 
dies, while increase in procurement prices may have 
to be allowed in future in order to provide incentive.s 
to the farmers as well as to offset the rise in the cost 
of inputs, measures would have to be taken simul¬ 
taneously for the appropriate revision of issue prices 
of foodgrains and for the reduction in the operational 
costs of the Food Corporation of India and other 
agencies. Similarly, if cost of imported fertilisers goes 
up, the fertiliser prices may have to be raised so that 
fertiliser subsidy is maintained at the 1980-81 level. 
It is also not possible to expand the scope of export 
subsidies and other measures needed to be employed 
to promote exports. 

Public Sector I.osses 

'Fhc Coal India is incurring losses and such losses arc 
estimated at Rs. 500 crores during the Plan period. 
It will be necessary to eliminate these losses com¬ 
pletely through suitable adjustment in prices and 
other measures. The Railways. Posts & Telegraphs 
and other puWic enterprises will have to adopt suit¬ 
able policy measures in order to achieve a reasonable 
rate of return on their investment. The estimates and 
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Iinancial resources for the Plan take credit of addi¬ 
tional internal resources to be raised by Railways and 
P&T to the extent of Rs. 1.200 crores and R.s. 2t)0 
crorcs respectively during the Plan period Ihc 
lesourcc mobilisation effort made by Railways and 
P&T in 1980-81 will generate additional resources 
to the tune of Rs. 562 crores in the Plan period 
leaving a balance of Rs. 838 crores for 1981- -S.s 
period. At present a number of Central enterprise' 
arc cither incurring losses or arc not yielding adequate 
return on the investment made. The estimates of 
contribution of public sector enterprises of the 
Centre indicated earlier are based on a rate o' 
return of about 8 per cent during the Plan period. 
It would be necessary, however, to impune the rate 
of return of investment of these enlerpii'.cs so as to 
earn at least 10 per cent by^ the end of plan petiod 
through suitable measures—i.e.. improved opera¬ 
tional efficiency, better inventory management control, 
improvement in managerial capability and appropriate 
changes in price policy, wherever necessary. On this 
basis, credit has been taken for additional contribu¬ 
tion of these enterprises other than Railways and 
P&'T’ during the Plan period at Rs. 1,000 crores. At 
present the domestic crude oil is under-priced and j 
moderate adjustment could yield a substantia! reven u- 
over the plan period. 

The States have agreed to the additional resource 
mobilisation target of Rs. 9,012 crores during the 
plan period. A part of this will, no doubt, have to 
be conliibuted through appropriate udjustments in 
tax rates and better collection. Innovative methods, 
including decentralisation of powers and involvement 
of local community in mobilising additional resources, 
will have to be adopted to tap a pari of the sur¬ 
pluses generated in agriculture. 

The commercial losses of the State Elecrricit\ 
Boards, which amounted to Rs. 10.3 crorcs in 197.1-74 
increased to Rs. 440 crorcs in 1979-80. Ihe cumula¬ 
tive losses of Slate Electricity Boards during llr. 
1980—85 period arc estimated at Rs 4,400 crorcs. 
In view of the massive investment envisaged in tiie 
power sector during the Sixth Plan period, it will 
be necessary to take effccti\'c steps to reduce sub 
stantially the Icttses of the State Electricity Boards. 
In a number of States, action has already been initia¬ 
ted on these lines. If 80 per cent of these losses ari- 
wiped out, additional resources to the extent nt 
Rs. 3,500 crores would become available for financing 
the Stale plans 

The performance of State Road Transport Cor 
porations in most of the Slates is far from satisfactorv. 
The aggregate losses during 1979-80 wore Rs. 62.3.'' 
crores and have been estimated at Rs. 1,340 crores 
during 1980—85 period at 1979-80 rates. The pooi 
performance of these Corporations is partly due to 
a rise in the cost of fuel and other materials in recent 
Years, Effective measures including appiopiiaic 
adjustments in the fares arc called for to improw 
the return on investment made by the State Road 
Transport Corporations. Bus fares have already been 
raised in a number of Stales which is estimated to 
vield Rs. 825 crorcs over the Plan period and other 
States have agreed to take similar action to wipe out 
these losses so as to brine additional revenues to 
the extent of Rs, 1.378 crorcs over the Plan period. 

The State Governments are incurring huge losses 
on irrigation works. This in effect, .imounts to a 


■subsidy to the farmers who benefit from irrigation 
facilities created by the Government. It is necessary 
to reduce progressively and, over a period of time, 
eliminate these losses through suitable revision ol 
the existing rates. The minimum objective should 
he to set rates at levels such as to c«.)vcr the wxirking 
expenses on the existing irrigation works during the 
Plan jTcriod. Ihis would bring additional rcsourt .’s 
to the tunc of Rs. 325 crores oxer the Plan period. 

Resources from Abroad 

The estimate of net inflow lioiii rest of the world 
is derived on the basis of the projections of balance 
of p.iymcnt'. 

The net inflow ol external resources to the public 
.sector plan has been taken at Rs 9929 crores as 
under:— 

(K\. crores) 


Ncl Aid , . S8H9 

Ollier inflow fioin ahrouil 4040 


Tot:il 9929 

The assumed order ol net inflow of foreign resour¬ 
ces of Rs. 9,929 crores constitutes about 10.2 jrer cent 
of the total public sector Plan outlay. 

Foreign Exchange re.seives at the end of 1979-80 
stood at Rs. 5,164 crores. excluding gold and SDRs. 
It is proposed to efraw down these reserves to the 
extent of Rs. 1,000 crorcs during the Plan i^riod. 

Balance of Payments 

Indian economy has by and large faced a difficult 
balance of payments situation right from the First 
Plan. With very few exceptions, India has had a 
negative balance of trade throughout the last thirty 
years. The difficulties of the balance of payment 
front, therefore, arc not new for the Indian economy. 
However, on present reckoning, tlic balance of pay¬ 
ments problems facing the country during the Sixth 
Plan are likely to be acute and will require innovative 
approaches to cope with the situation. 

Table below gives the estimates of India’s Balance 
of Trade for 1979-80 and tlic projected picture for 
1984-85. The trade deficit in the base year of the 
Plan, namely 1979-80, has been estimated at Rs. 2,370 
crores which is higher than ever before. It was. 
nevertheless, possible to manage the situation because 
of the substantial net inflows on account of invisi¬ 
bles which included inward remittances from abroad, 
particularly from Indians working abroad, and the 
earnings on account of tourism, transportation, 
insurance, etc. It is estimated that the trade deficit 
by the end of the Sixth Plan will increase to about 
Rs. 3,972 crores, the major increase being ore account 
of the expected increase in the import bill in respect 
of petroleum and petroleum products. Aggregate 
imports arc ostirnaled to increase from Rs. 8.790 
crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 13,8.50 crorcs in 1984-85 
at 1979-80 prices, inclusive of contingency imports. 


Bohner of troth' : 1979-80 ami 1984-85 


(Rs. crores at 1979-80 prices) 


1 . KxporLs 

2. Imports . . 

fofwhich contingency Imports) . 

“ 3 . Balance of Trade 


1979-80 1984-85 

6420 9878 

8790 13850 

( 1000 ) 

(—)2370 (—)3972 
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India’s exports arc projected to increase from 
Rs. 6,420 crorcs in 1979-80 to Rs. 9,878 croivs b> 
(lie end of the Sixth P’an. ITiis represents a cotn- 
poiiiul annual growth in export volume of about 9 
(ler cent and it is consistent with Sixth Plan objective 
of an annual increase of 5.2 per cent in the arosv 
domestic product. 

lable below shows tlic projections of all major 
items of balance of payments at constant prices. 
Despite a substantial growth in exports and net inflow 
of external aid of Rs. 5889 crorcs, there would still 
be a gap in the balance of payments. This is pro¬ 
posed to be met jiartly from our own foreign exchange 
reserves, which will be allowed to be drawn down to 
the extent of Rs. 1000 crores and partly from addi¬ 
tional capital inflow's from abroad includinc borrow¬ 
ings from commercial sources. 

llatimce of Payments Project ions Total for i9K0-8.S 

Actoiim Ks. crores at 1079-80 

prices 


A. Current Account 


1. I'xporis .... 

41078 

2. Inipttrts 

58851 

(of whitli conliiigeiKV imports) 

(491II 

Balance of Ti'adc 

■) 17771 

4. Invisibles . 

8710 

(> Current Account (Nci) 

m(A 

5. Capiloj Account 

1. Net Aiil 

5889 

2. Other horrowings including commercial bor- 

rowings, and oilier capital inflows, 

5087 

I. Oiavval on foreign exchange reserves 

1000 

Total 1 to .7 

11976* 

4. Ileplction of resoiiices due to terms of trade 

dcteiioraiion ... 

)29l ■> 

5. Net inflow 

906.1 


*Of this total the resoiirce.s available foi tinanemt* public 
sector outlays will be Rs. 10,929 crores. 

Ihe task of policy during llie coming years would 
be to contain the balance of payments gap within 
the limits projected and this will require a massive 
elfort to realise the assumed export growth of 9 jicr 
cent in volume terms, to contain tiie growth of 
imports to 7.9 per cent (excluding contingency 
imports) per annum to coitUnuc to attract remittances 
liom abioad tind promote the earnings from tourism 
and other sources of foreign c.xchangc. At the same 
time, the utmost economy will need to be exercised 
in the outgo of foreign exchange for non-essential 
purposes. 


emphasis has to be on efficient import stibstitulion 
which improves our balance t*f payments as w^ell as 
national income. In order to ensure that the export 
effort is sustained and the country’s competitive 
ability improved, it will be necessary to bring about 
a rc-orientation in the economy from producing 
wholly for the domestic market to producing both for 
earning foreign exchange for the country and at the 
same time benefiting the domestic economy through 
reduction of costs and improvement of quality. What 
this means is that export production should be 
profitable. In view of the resource constraints, it 
would be necessary to keep down to the minimum 
export assistance provided for the budget; never- 
thelc.ss, with all the improvement which can be made 
in the regime of import restrictions, price policy and 
tlie like, if might still be necessary to provide some 
suppttrf from the budget in cnsurinE; that tlie export 
effort is jiot adversely affected. Ft is dso important 
to ensure that institutional arrangements for export 
credit and for financing of foreign trade arc streng¬ 
thened and priority attention is given to the provision 
of export finance on reasonable terms. A decision to 
establish an exporf-impott Bank has already been 
taken by the Oovernment. 

With respect of invisibles, we should ci.ntinue to 
adopt the incentives provided for directing inward 
remittances in the light of changing circumstances. It 
wilt be necessary to encourage investments from 
persons of Indian origin resident abroad into re¬ 
munerative areas and also to improve the quality of 
service provided in the handling of remittances I’herc 
is a scope for promoting tourist earnings and consis¬ 
tent with the other objectives of the Pian investment 
allocations have been made for this sector. There is 
also scope for expanding earnings from other servi¬ 
ces, such as shipping, insurance and banking and 
the task of |X)licy will be to keep alive to the oppor¬ 
tunities as they are presented and to permit a quick 
tind flexible response to make use of them. 

I'lie international environment in which we have 
to function is undergoing a considcra’ole change. 
While foreign assistance on a concessional basis can 
be expected to continue at around the present level 
and may even increase .somewhat, it is not a source 
solely on the basis of which we can confidently plan 
our investments. In the past few years, there has been 
a rapid increase in the re-cycling of funds tlirough 
the international banking mechanism and several 
developing countries have made use of international 


iTif ‘’1 payments projections 

wmch have been incorporated in the Sixlli Five 
Year Plan calculations require that both nnporl 
substitution and encouragement of exports will have 
to be pursued vigorously through the adoption oi 
t^cicnt policy instruments and innovations made in 
Ihe pattern of financing. 


1 he in ve.stment allocations made in the Plan assu 
a considerable degree of import substitution in 
number of industries, namely steel, cemem, fertilise 
crude oil and capital equipment of all kmds, inch 
mg the saence-intensivc areas .such as cleclroni 
Howevci% it will be counter productive to pursue 
policy of indiscnnimate import subsfiltufion 7 


capital markets for meeting' their foreign exchange 
requirem^ts. Our policy in regard to borrowing on 
commercial terms has by and large been restrictive 
in view of the paramount need to keep the country's 
indebtedness within' limits and to maintain our abi¬ 
lity to service the foreign debts. It is nevertheless 
dlsirable to make .selective use of the opportunities of 
borrowing abroad, particularly for financing projects 
which have a high rate of return and are also able 
to strengthen our export capability. It is in the ligh^ 
of these considerations that the balance of payments 
projections include borrowings from abroad on com¬ 
mercial terms. 

(To be continued) 
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Petro Dollar Prospects 


K. P. KHdiiakrishnan' 


I HhRb is u ilclimtc pohc) sliiti m ihc CenlKil 
(iovcrnniL'iit s altitude with icgard to loicigii equitv 
capital participation in Indian industrial veniurcs. Shw 
R. Vciikatraman, the Union Finance Minister, is 
reported to have told a French Financial Journal 
recently, that he does not rule out portlolio invest¬ 
ment of foreign capital in India. He also told a meet¬ 
ing of the Forum of Financial Writers in the Capital 
that the Government was thinking of relaxing the 
cciling limits under the Foreign Exchange Rcgiilaiion 
Act so far as foreign capital investment is concerned. 

Under the existing provisions of the FERA. foreign 
investment in approved units cannot hiivc more than 
40 per cent of equity participation in public sector 
veniurcs. 

Because of these rigorous restrictions, perhaps im¬ 
posed for preventing any monopoly holding of Indian 
ventures by foreigners or by certain Captains of 
Industry in India, capital formation especially ol 
equity capital, has been very ttirdy. it is good thiil 
Shri Venkatraman, taking a realistic view of the 
situation, has announced the Government's intention 
to relax these conditions in a selective manner. This 
reHccts a change in the oullmik of Ihe Government 

Shri Venkatraman's indication was intended pte- 
eiously for inviting more of petro-dollar investment 
in India, One good development now is the most 
favourable treatment given to India by the Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPE(’J. This 
organisation has "rolled on Ihe barrel" so to say to 
India because New Delhi Itas emerged as the fop 
recipient ol aid from OPEC Fund for international 
development. Indeed, with a loan of 21 million FS 
dollars India heads the list of developing countries 
enjoying the pclro-dollar btxrm. With the signing ol 
loan agreements recently, the OPEC Fund hud pledged 
to ^vc 210 million dollars as loan to 76 developing 
nations. The total amount of loan committed out of 
the petro-dollars amounts to 901 million US dollars, 
not' a small amount. 

OPEC Fund 

The OPEC Fund for International Development was 
formerly called the OPEC Special Fund. It was created 
in 1976 by OPEC member countries to provide con¬ 
cessional financial assistance to other developing coun¬ 
tries. Tnie idea was to promote a new International 
Economic Order. As such it has also helped to estab¬ 
lish other aid agencies and facilities which benefit 
the Third World. 

The OPEC Fund is not the only channel through 
w hich member countries help other developing nations. 

•Jourudisi. New Delhi 


It complements the aid extended by them through 
several other bilutciul and multilateral channels. It 
encourage.s financial eoperation among tlic deve¬ 
loping countries. I'hc Fund was changed in early 
1980 into an international agency for financial co¬ 
operation and assistance. The ITind extends three 
kinds of assistance • (I) balance of payments support 
loan, which at present carries an interest of 0.5 per 
cent; (2) Programme loans with a payback period of 
I*! years including a five-year grace carrying interest 
at 0.75 per cent; and (3) project loans which carried an 
annual service charge of 0.75 per cent and have a 
maturity period of 20 years with a grace period of 
five years at maximum. 

Foreign Equity Capital 

inc rmiancc Mimsicr s him is iiidiealivc of the mind 
ot tnc Government ol inuia ihai mere is no Hard 
and last rule atiacned to appiicaoon ot FEKA tcstfiC- 
iions on foreign equity. A certain amount ol purpo.se- 
tut llexibihiy, nowever, will have to be mtrouuceci and 
implemented it more foreign capital investment is to 
be attracted to India. 

Uplo the end ol 1980 petro-dollar investments 
111 India amounted to 700 niiilioii dollars. Due to the 
continued liiKc in crude price the oil producing and 
exporting countries (OPEc;j iivthc Middle East have 
an abundance of mvestiblc petro-dollars. Although no 
accurate figures of this amount are available, it is 
estimated that the invcslible surplus of petro-dollars 
IS between 25-30 billion dollars. 

The Muslim countries generally do not risk their 
capital by investing it in the industrialised West. 
They prefer safer investments though with less 
interest. Many of the Arab eoimtiics arc favourably 
disposed towards India both for political and eco¬ 
nomic considerations. India has all along been stand¬ 
ing by the Arab cause in world forums and has not been 
interested in exploiting any eountj-y big or small. 
Further India has obtained a series of contracts in 
building up the economy of some of the Middle East 
countries like Libya, Iran and Iraq. Indian competence 
and straight dealing has won the confidence of many 
of these countries. A measure of this confidence 
in India is the fact that India recently acquired two 
large commercial loans from the petro-dollar market to 
linance two of her giant projects. By this breakthrough 
in the petro-dollar market India has achieved two 
things : one, breaking the cartel of international banks 
by bypassing them and negotiating directly with the 
oilrich OPEC countries; two, by obtaining big loans 
af much cheaper rate of interest. 

Libor Rale of Iiilere.st 

What is more, possibilities of further petro-dollar 
loans on commercial terms to India are considered 
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ly be \cr> briglil. The cartel of ititcrnational banks 
had beeti consiMcnlJ) pegging ihc interest rate at one- 
hiilf pet cent more than the Libor (r.ondoii inter¬ 
bank citicred rate). India 'as, however, secured these 
loiuts direct!) at only thrcc-cighth per cent above the 
LIBOR rate. This by itself is a major achievement by 
India. India can now look forward hopefully to attract¬ 
ing more petro-dollars to be invested in India. 

One condition, however, for relaxing the 40 pei 
cent ceiling on foreign equity capital under the FERA 
resfrietkins is that if capital investment is accompanied 
by transfer of technology this condition may be relax¬ 
ed. But since the .Arab countries have little of advanced 
technology to offer, some other way has to be found 
out to waive the 40 per cent restriction. 

One of the factors which inhibit the liberal inflow 
of foreign capital is the 40 per cent restriction under 
FI:RA. In the interest of speedier development of our 
economy a meaningful second look would have to be 
given to this condition. It is particularly gratifying to 
note that the realistic Finance Minister has now taken 
a stand for liberalisation of this FERA condition. 
How far he will be able tii carry forward this desire 
and to what extent the government would lend its 
support to this proposal still remain to be watched. 
Some Specific Fields 

Shri Venkatraman has indicated some specific fi -lds 
in which some relaxation of foreign equity capital 


participation might be given. For instance, one is the 
field of oil exploration in which many ftweign com¬ 
panies are jjow interested. A second field is in the 
production of fertilisers and a third is coal-based fer¬ 
tiliser plants. Many details about such relaxation of 
the condition arc yet to be worked out and one can 
only hope that the Government’s final decision would 
be taken after taking many factors into .recount 
about inflow of foreign capital, India's self-reliance and 
India not being bamboozled into entering into such 
agreements which will hurt ultimately India's interests. 

India is considering to wluit extent a maximum of 
petro-dollars could be obtained us equity capital and 
invested in a selective manner in pctro-chemical in¬ 
dustry, especially in fertilizers. Already ten additional 
fertilizer plants have been planned to be puf up in 
the public sector during the Si.\th Five Year Plan 
period. Drugs and pharmaceuticals is another field in 
which pctro-dollar.s could be invested. Other fields 
of equity participation by petro-dollars arc oil 
exploration and exploitation as also power generation. 
Much will of course, depend on the priorities to be 
decided by India and attractive terms to be offeied 
to invite more of petro-dollars. India is currently in 
the pelro-dollar market for obtaining a loan of 200 
million dollars for financing some of the ONGC pro¬ 
jects. [ ' 


National Economy : Cautious Optimism 


Ihc pre-Budgel Economic Survey t)f the Central 
Government estimates that the rise in gross national 
product in 1980-81 might be b.5 per cent, in contrast 
lo a decline of 4.,5 per cent in the previous year. Agri¬ 
cultural production was expected to rise by 19 per 
cent—foodgrains pnxluetion to a record level of 132 
million tonnes. 1980-81 was a difficult year but also 
a year of recovery ‘ from the crisis situation in 
1979-80." Industrial investment has also started pick¬ 
ing up in 1980-81. 

I he Survey expects that the growth rate ot agri¬ 
culture next year may be modest but that of industry 
may be significantly higher than that in the current 
year. The performance of infrastructure has improved 
signilicanlly in the current year. The fulfilment of GDP 
growth target of .S.2 per cent in the next year will re¬ 
quire harnessing of the unutilised capacity and con¬ 
tinued improvement in the performance of the infras- 
trucurc. 

The Survey says that price pressures, especially those 
pusecl by international factors, arc likely lo continue 
in the coming years. But it should be possible to mo¬ 
derate inflation through more supply of commodities 
and the impioving of the infrastrircturc. Until the mid¬ 
dle of January this year, the wholesale index rose by 
13.2 per cent as against 19.1 per cent in the same 
pericKi of previous year. The Survey savs that the 
growing demands for higher incomes and wages, un¬ 
less pursued with restraint and due regard to producti¬ 
vity. could hav’e a high inflatiomjry potential. 

In 1980, forty thousand new fair price shops were 
opened, most of them in rural areas. The Survev calls 


for extending the public dislribulioii system and curbing 
hoarders, speculators and black marketeers. 

The Survey says that balance of paymciils outlook 
is going to be very difficult in the medium term. The 
trade deficit in 1980-81 is likely to be more than 
Rs. 4000 crores. The outlook is bleak bccaust of the 
rising cost of imported crude. The growth of remit¬ 
tances from abroad has also decelerated. While there 
is no escape from an expanding oil import bill, the 
Survey calls for import substitution in items like steel, 
cement, aluminium, fertilisers and edible oils. There 
should also be vigorous export promotion. In 1980-81 
the net inflow of external assistance increased to 
Rs. 1459 crores from Rs. 483 crores in 1979-80. This 
includes Rs 541 crores chain from IMF Trust Fund. 

There are indications that tax receipts in 1980-81 
may be better than envisaged in the budget estimates. 

In 1979-80 the airlonomous undertakings of the Cen¬ 
tral Government incurred a loss of Rs. 74 erores as 
against a loss of Rs. 40 crores in the previous year. 
The commercial losses of the State electricity boards 
and road transport corporations continue to be serious. 
The pricing of public sector products will be critically 
examined so that there will be adequate returns on the 
large investments made. It will also be nece.ssary to 
reduce budgetary deficil.s and review the lending rates 
on agaricullural loans. The Survey points out that the 
overall deficit of State governments has increased from 
Rs. 173 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 513 crores in the 
current year. 

The Survey proposes an all-out effort lo eliminate 
wasteful expenditure both under the Plan anci non- 
Plaii heads. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


Zambia’s Economic Development 

Navin Chandra JoshH 


THE Rqniblic of Zambia (formerly called Northern 
Rhodesia) came into being on 24 October, 1964 
as an independent State within the Commonwealth. 
This was just nine months after internal self-govern¬ 
ment had been achieved and Zambia was the first 
British dependency to be granted status of a Re¬ 
public immediately on attaining Independence. 

Zambia is a large country with a total area of 
7,52,620 sq. km. which is greater than the combined 
area of-France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzer¬ 
land. The country is land locked by Ziare, An¬ 
gola, South-West Africa Namibia', Botswana, Ziinh-.i 
bwe, Mozambique, Malawi and Tanzania. The coun¬ 
try is, for the main part, on a high plateau, the 
general elevation of which varies from 1,067 lo 1,372 
metres above sea level. The name ‘Zambia’ is derived 
from the Zambezi River the tributaries of which deeply 
entrench the plateau that is generally covered with 
grass and tliickly dotted with trees. A special feature 
of the topography is the patches of low-lying, marshy 
land with heavy black soil which helps in growing 
crops even m the di-y season. 

A 1978 estimate, based on the 1974 sample cen¬ 
sus, gives Zambia's total population as 5,472,000. 
Since 1969, when the last census was held, there has 
been dramatic move from the rural areas to the towns 
in search of more remunerative employment. Lusaka 
(the capital) alone showed a population increase of 
8.9 per cent per annum from 1969 to 1974, as com¬ 
pared with the national increase of 3.0 per cent per 
annum. The average density of population is about 7 
persons per square km., with great variation within 
the country as the highest number of people live in 
the Copper-belt province and the lowest number in 
the North-Western Province. There is a large number 
of dialects spoken in Zambia by a large number of tri¬ 
bes. The per capita income during 1976 was US $ 
440 per annum. 

Zambia became a One Party Participatory Democ¬ 
ratic State in December, 1972 when the Constitution 
of the Republic was amended to provide that there 
should be only one legal political party, the United 
National Inde^dence Party (UNIP). By law, there¬ 
fore, no other political party or organisation can be 
foroied. The executive powers of the Republic arc 
vested in the President who is assisted by a Cabinet 
in the execution of the policies of the Party and the 
Government 

•M It ilal Nehru College, New Delhi. 


Since Independence, the Zambian economy has 
made notabJe advance on several fronts. The achieve¬ 
ments have, indeed, been remarkable considering the 
various challenges faced by the country. The nation 
had to lace the problem of the emergence of infla¬ 
tionary pressures arising from the upsurge in domes- 
tic demand, a natural development in the immediate 
post-independence period. In meeting the demand, the 
nabons enlarged import bill caused a balance of 
Wments deficit in 1968 for the first time since 1962 
Since then, the external factors like hike in imported 
oil prices and the global inflationary pressures are 
having their adverse impact on the Zambian economy, 

Tlie balance of payments situation further deterio¬ 
rated as a result of fall in exports of Cv>ppcr, on the 
one hand, and an increase in import bill as well as 
invisible payments on the other. In fact, hardly had 
me country extricated itself from this situation through 
a scries of collective measures when the nation had to 
face fresh challenges such as the border closure by 
the rebel regime in the erstwhile Rhodesia in January. 
1973; the worsening intcmaft.mal economic situation 
vvhich was further accentuated by the oil crisis, giving 
rise to economic recession and inflation. In the wake 
of the border closure the nation’s efforts had to be 
diverted for contingency planning. During 1975, the 
economy again experimented depression because of 
the steep fall in copper prices a.s a reaction to the 
ctmfinued slump in demand from the developed coun¬ 
tries. And copper is the biggest foreign exchange earn¬ 
er for Zambia. As a result of the steep decline in ex¬ 
port earnings coupled with an increase in imports, the 
country experienced a trade deficit of 82 million 
Kwachas in 1975 (One Kwacha-Rs. 10 approx.), the 
first ever since Independence. The year also witnessed 
a substantial balance of payments deficit of K 393 
million as apinst a surplus of K 48 million in 1974. 
The economic situation continued to be unfavourable 
in trade during 1976 and thereafter. The Government 
look a number of corrective measures to bring .about 
a measure of equilibrium in the economy, both ex¬ 
ternally and intemallv. This resulted in the devalua¬ 
tion of the Kwacha by 20 per cent in July 1976. The 
economic difficulties seriously affeetbd the country’s 
capacity to implement flic Second National Develop¬ 
ment Plan (1972-76). 

In 1975 imports totalled K 597,610.596, exports 
K 518,043,534 and re-exports K 4,129,132. Tlic 
major items (rf imports arc machinery and transport 
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cquipmcnl, clt*c(iicilv and mineral fuels, chemicals, 
manufactured articles, etc. Principal exports arc 
mcfal!, and tobacco. Zambia has trade relations with 
other African, and European countries; with the 
USSR and the Soviet bloc countries, with Latin 
America, Middle East and marly Asian countries. 
Since Independence there has been a lot of diversifi¬ 
cation, both region-wise and commodity-wise in trade. 

'rhe structure of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
indicates the continued dependence of the economy 
on cxippcr. Mining, predominantly copper, continues to 
contribute the largest .share to the GDP though the 
share has declined from nearly 30 per cent in 1970 
to 22 per cent in 1975. Copper accounts for about 
90 per cent of the total exports (in value) with other 
metals, mainly zinc, lead and cobalt claiming another 
7 per cent. Zambia has been making strenuous efforts 
towards diversification of its internal eamomy and 
this has yielded a degree of success. For example, the 
share of manufacturing in total GDP increased steadily 
from 7 per cent in 1965 to 13 per cent in 1975. 
Presently, the diversification process is in full swing 
and with a more vigorous infrastructural development 
in terms of power, transportation and communication, 
there is no rcitson why the manufacturing sector of 
the economy may not assume the commanding heights. 

Soon after Independence. Zambia embaiked upon a 
process of planned economic development. After two 
short-term plans (called the Emergency Development 
Plans), the Transitional Development Plan was laun¬ 
ched in June 1966 with the main objective of secur¬ 
ing rapid and sustained development in all areas of 
the economy. The Plan was scheduled to run up to 
December, 1970 but was extended upto December 
1971 to consolidate the gains achieved already. The 
first National Development Plan was quite success¬ 
fully implemented. The achievements, both in finan¬ 
cial and physical targets, were satisfactory. The annual 
rate of economic growth exceeded the target rate by 
3 per cent. The programme of industrialisation resulted 
in the establishnicnt of several new industries like 
sugar, textiles, milling, nitrogenous fertilisers, fruit 
canning, metal fabrication and expansion of existing 
factories like cement and brewery. In power and elec¬ 
tricity, the country is poLsed for attaining sclf- 
sufficicncy. 

'Ihe Second Naliond Development Plan (1972-76) 
wjis launched on January 1, 1972. The Plan aimed at 
carrying further the main objectives which were em¬ 
bodied in the First Plan. Briefly, the major objectives 
included a further diversification of the economy, rapid 
development of the rural economy and spread of rural 
industrialisation and expansion in education and train¬ 
ing so as to achieve rapid Zambiaiusation. 'Fhc Plan 
envisaged a total investment outlay of K 1,956 million 
over the Plan period, comprising of the public sector 
investment of K 685 million. During the Plan period, 
implementation got hampered by various factors, mostly 
exogenous. These factors included the worsening in¬ 
ternational mopctary and economic situation which 
was further accentuated by the energy crisis, the erst¬ 
while Rhodesian border closure which created tempo¬ 
rary shortage, the wide fluctuations in copper prices 
which affected budgetary and balance of payments 


slabihty, aggravation of inflationary pressures, and 
a critical manpower shortage. Consequently, plan out¬ 
lay as well as achievements have been much Ics.s in 
real terms than the targets set for them. Currently, 
the country is hav^ the Third National Development 
Plan with the major objectives of self-reliance and 
self-sufliciency in food and other essentid commodi¬ 
ties. The policy towards attaining self-sufficiency has 
been receiving increasing emphasis since 1975. Rapid 
rural regeneration holds the key for achieving this. 

By far the most significant aspect of economic 
development of Zambia since Independence has been 
the introduction of a series of measures with the ob¬ 
jective of ensuring Government’s participation in 
industry, extending its control over a widening sector 
of economy and involving Zambians in the eco¬ 
nomic development of the country. Earlier almost the 
entire sector of the economy was in the control of 
expatriates. These expaftriate companies, faking advan- 
t^e of the post-Independence boom, derived substan¬ 
tial profits from their business, most of the profits 
were repatriated abroad. The operation of these expat¬ 
riate companies was detrimental to the interests of 
the Zambian economy. To remedy the situation, the 
Government instituted a scries of economic reforms. 
The first reforms were announced in April, 1968 in 
terms of which the Govt assumed control over 26 
major companies in the fields of wholesaling and 
retting, building materials and transport. In 1969, 
the Government acquired 51 per cent control of min¬ 
ing companies and paid for it by the issue of bonds 
r^eemable over a period of 8-12 years. On 31 
August, 1973 the Government decided to redeem in 
full the outstanding bonds as a result of which Zam¬ 
bia is now in full confrol of the mining industry. The 
various privileges enjoyed hitherto by the mining com¬ 
panies have also been withdrawn. Tims the mining 
companies have been made subject to normal ex¬ 
change control regulations. 

With the extension of State control or ownership 
over a widening sector of the economy, it was necessary 
to create an organisational structure which could en¬ 
sure the smooth administration of the various under¬ 
takings as viable and profitable ccmcems. With this 
end in view, the Government established the Zambia 
Industrial and Mining Corporation (ZIMCO) as the 
holding company and a number of agencies under its 
umbrella. These are the Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration, National Import and Export Corporation, 
State Rnance and Development Corpx>ration, National 
Building Society, National Hotels Corporation, Nation¬ 
al Transport Corporation, Zambia National Energy 
Corporation, the Mining Development Corporation, 
etc. The rapid economic development of the country 
and, in particular, the steps takeihto acquire Zambian 
control over an expanding sector of the economy, has 
provided- ample scope for Zambian nationals to play 
a more active role in contributing to this development. 
TTie process of Zambianisatiem has proceeded at a 
raind pace, and the expansion in education—especially' 
at the technical and university level has opened 
opportunities for Zmnbians to hold senior posts. Sev¬ 
er^ T^bians have been appointed to top manage¬ 
ment posts and are thus in a position to shoulder 
ponsiWlity in policy making. 
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la the agricultural scctcnr, about 65 per cent of the 
praple of Zambia derive a living directly from farming, 
^e agricultural indus^ stands second, copper min¬ 
ing being the first in importance in the national eco¬ 
nomy. Agricultural development, of both crops and 
livestock, is planned through state projects. One im¬ 
portant consideration affecting agricultural policy is 
the need to improve the way of life of the rural con)- 
munities so as to reduce the disparity between rural 
and urban communities and also to reduce the flow 
of people from the agricultural districts to the lowas. 
Maize is the staple food for Zambians. Recently, Zam¬ 
bia launched a full scale ‘war’ on food shortages and 
hopes to be self-sufficient by the year 1990. Launch¬ 
ing a multi-million Kwacha “Operation Food Produc¬ 
tion” programme in Lusaka on May 23, 1980 Presi¬ 
dent Kenneth Kaunda said that he was very optimis¬ 
tic Uiat Zambia would be able to feed herself and 
export the surplus. 'Fhe Operation Food Production 
will, while involved in the production of food, not 
only benefit the various centres but will in fact open 
up Zambia’s rural areas and expand the country’s in¬ 
frastructure. The programme entails a package of 
projects characterised by a comprehensive planning 
of the national economy, placing emphasis on priority 
needs of fhe masses. Given Zambia’s averagely ade¬ 
quate rainfall per annum and the varying temperatures 
which can be termed as a blessing in disguise, it is 
hoped that the Operation Food Production prograniine 
will be a grand success. The irrigation schemes that 
arc currently being run have overruled the myth that 
wheat and other crops could not be grown in Zambia. 
All the countries and international organisations in¬ 
volved in the exercise have brought in their skilled 
personnel and expertise. 

ITic Central Statistical Office of Zambia has been 
publishing a new series of cost of living indices for 
the low income group and for the high income group 
with reference to the prices prevailing in the base year 
1969. Hie cost of living has risen steadily since 1969 
from year to year. In view of this, demand for wage 
hikes in the industrial scctoc has been followed by 
work stoppages resulting in loss to the national econo¬ 
my. The country is having a conspicuous dualislic eco¬ 


nomy with the rich becoming richer and the poor 
poorer. 

One redeeming feature for the growth of national 
income and per capita income of the people is that 
Zambia may now concentrate hi the exploration of 
uranium and iron ore in a big way. Recently, in 
addition to uranium discoveries several varieties of 
high iron deposits have also been found. Geologists 
have estimated that these iron ore reserves could be 
at least 200 million tonne. ITiey are slated to be of 
excellent quality with total absence of impurities 
and having high mctalurgical properties. It is be¬ 
lieved that these casUy mined deposits are the best in 
tbs world for the production of high grade steel. 
Tlie new addition of iron ores brings the total re¬ 
serves to over 1 billion tomics. Surely, the manufac¬ 
turing sector of the economy is poised for a break- 
ilirough in the next decade. 
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25.6 

1969 . 



3.2 

2 5 

12.7 

1970 . 



11.5 

2,6 

15.4 

1971 . 



0.0 

.5.9 

7.2 

1972 . 



9.3 

5.3 

1.0 

1973 . 



1.8 

6.3 

14.3 

1974 . 



f 6 

8.5 

12.7 

1975 . 



■ 2.1 

10.0 

10.5 

1976 . 



—4.2 

18.9 

25.0 

1977 . 



--4.2 

19,9 

14.2 

1978 . 



0.2 

16.0 

-1.9 


New Systems for Saving Fuel on Board Ship 


TWO NEW systems “Economy Sailing” and “Opti 
Trim” which are said to lead to substantial fuel savings 
on board ships have been developed in Sweden by the 
ASEA electrical engineering company in co-operation 
with Salen Technologies (Saltech). The systems have 
undergone extensive trials on ships in regular service. 

“Economy Sailing” has been developed primmily for 
passenger vessels of all kinds. The system includes 
subprogrammes for determining the time of arrival and 
jfla^ng the route. This is ^ particulu importance 
since fuel consumption increases progressively with the 
speed and for certain passenger vessels arrival one 


minute in advance of the scheduled time may result in 
extra fuel costs of several thousand dollars over the 
year. Trials performed with the new system have 
shown that it is suitable for use on all types of vessels 
having a fixed time of arrival. The investment will be 
paid back in less than one year, the companies say. 
The “Opti-Trim” system calculates the trim position 
of a ship that assures the lowest fuel consumption for 
any given speed and displacement, making it possible 
to distribute the cargo, ballast and fuel oil in an 
optimum way. 

(S./.P.) 
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Oyster Farming 

Mukund Sonambekar 

OYSIKR is a marine species growing in a protec¬ 
tive covering of two shells. These shells are found 
sticking to rocks in the sea. The upper shell is like 
a lid which the creature can open and close at will 
like a snail. Sea water flows through the shells and 
the oyster absorbs its food and oxygen from it. 

Recent exfrerunents have shown that oyster catch 
can be multiplied by artificial breeding. Oysters arc 
generally found in ureas near the sea coast and India 
with a long sea coast can definitely take up Oyster 
farming with profit. 

On the East and the West coasts of India oysters 
arc found in large numbers. Their flesh is soft, tasty and 
nutritious. Besides 8 to 10 per cent proteins, it contains 
minerals like calcium, phosphorus, manganese and 
iodine. Being a delicacy for fish eaters it has a great 
demand all over the world, (’ountrics like Japan, 
France, the U.S.A., Netherlands, and the U-K. have 
been succcssfullv practising Oyster fanning on an 
extensive scale by carefully breeding the same. Un¬ 
fortunately in India, even though she has a large 
coast line not enough attention is being paid to in¬ 
crease the catch. Like fisheries, oyster catch can also 
bcetinre a big industry and it is, therefore, necessary 
to draw public attention U) this enterprise. 

Central Marine Research Station of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute has carried out many 
successful experiments in this field. Technology of 
this farming has also now bcevi perfected. 

Four spcics of oysters found in India in large 
quantities arc—“Cross Austria Madrasensis’’ on the 
East coast, “Cross Austria Discaidis” on the West 
coast, “Cross Austria Griphaidis” in Kulch area and 
the rock based “Cycrostria Kukulata”. The last two 
species are available in abundance in the coastal belt 
of Maharashtra. The Marine Research Station, Rat- 
nagiri of the Konkan Krishi Vidyapilh has sueeess- 
I'ully produced botli these species by breeding. 

Oyster spawns are called “Spat”. Semi circular 
tiles are used to collect these Spats. For this purpose 
tiles are dipped in a mixture of lime and sand and 
(hen kept in sea water in trays placed one upon the 
other in seven to eight layers. These trays are kept 
about half meter below sea water level. In a short 
time, number of spawns collect on tliose tiles. They 
arc allowed to grow there up to the size of 2.5 mm 
and thereafter they arc removed to thj .sea farm 
where these arc reared further. 

Spats can be collected by other methods also. 
Some times Bamboos with branches arc used for this 
purpose. Different types of shells arc also used. 
Thc.se shells arc generally spread on the river bed 
where generally oysters lay their eggs. At places 
where water is deeper shells are hung to a string and 
by hanging them to a raft spawns are collected. 

Artificially bred oysters generally arc bigger in size 
and weight. Their per hectare production is also 

•Sahnis Vidya M indir, Nar.iyangaon, PiineDist. 
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much more. Normally it takes about 2 ye&ts for an 
oyster to grow to its full size. But artmcially they 
can be grown much faster e.g. “Cross Austria Madta- 
sensis” spats found' in the East coast may be grown 
to a length of 110 mm in a year. Generally, growth 
is B to 9 mm per month on an average. 

Oysters should be collected prior to their lay ing 
of eggs. Because once eggs are laid the quantity of 
flesh also decreases and such oysters do not fetdi 
good price. After taking out Spats from sea or from 
the river, they should be first washed clean so that 
all the dirt on the shell is removed. Thereafter th^ 
should be kept in clean salisie water for a minimum 
of 24 hours and after keeping them in “chlorinated” 
sea water far an hour, they should be taken out for 
sale. 

Sowing. Plate, Pole, Raft and laying of string are 
some of the methods of Oyster fanning. In the sow¬ 
ing method, the bait material on which oysters arc 
collected is spread on the sea bed and when oysters 
arc drawn towards it, they arc allowed to grow there. 
They are rcmovetl only when they are sufliciently 
grown in size. 


Tlw. term Oyster Farming sounds rather odd, 
as Oyster is not a variety of foodgrain or vege¬ 
table. It is a marine .species, lying stationary at 
one place .sticking fast to the rocks in the sea. 
Naturally it is found in the coastal areas. For 
fish eaters, oyster is a delicacy. 

In a plate or tray system a sort of platform is eons- 
fructed by fixing bamboos in sand where the water 
gushes forth forcefully during high and low tide. Spats 
are kept in the trays which are placed on these plat- 
orins taking care to see that these will always remain 
under water. 

In a Pole meth^, a piece of wood, about 18" long 
is taken. A nail is fixed at about 2 ' from the top at 
one end. The pole is then fixed in sand. A bait 
material which attracts oyster spawns is hung to the 
nail fixed at the top of the pole when oyster are col¬ 
lected. This method is useful in shallow water. 

Places where the depth of water is 20 feet and more 
raft method is use&l for oyster cultivation. The raft 
is prepared by using small bamboos and wooden 
strips and it is kept on empty air tight drums or 
wooden boxes floating in water. To keep the raft 
fleeting at one place an anchor also is laid. From 
this raft wire ropes witli bait material on whidi spats 
come and settle arc lowered in the sea. Care must 
however be taken to see that the wire ropes do not 
reach the sea betl. 

The long rope system is a little modification of the 
raft system. Many drums arc tied in a row and two 
wire ropes arc tied in parallel. From these two long 
ropes, ropes with bait material are lowered in sea 
water perpendicularly on which oyster arc collected 
and grown. 

It will be clear from above that oyster farming if 
carried out systeniatically can be a profitable bnsmess 
to fishermen staying near seacost and creeks. 

(from Yofana Marathi) 
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Bank Finance Helps Small Farmers 


\. R. Patel” 


hRbUb'HNJ laniim; and scarcity cojiditions m 
Ajmer district of Rajasihan arc not uncommon, 
riicse arc attributed mainly to the erratic behaviour 
of monsoon in regard to its commencement, frequ¬ 
ency, quantum, distribution and ccssiition. '1 his has 
been affecting agriculture in the area considcrabl>. 
The farmers, therefore, often I'md it difficult to make 
living out of agricultuie. I'o overcome the difficulties 
of scarcity of water, B:ink of Baroda took up nuTioi 
irrigation scheme in the Masuda Pancliii>at Samilhi 
of Ajmer district. 

Ihe main objective of the scheme was to exploit 
the surplus underground water available in the area. 
Investigations revealed that tliere was enough water 
potential and it was good for irrigation and eveir for 
drink piirpo.ses. Thus the Bank sanctioned the .Minoi 
irrigation Scheme for Masutig and a sum of Rs. 33.045 
lakhs was disbmscd to 640 farmers, for various pur¬ 
poses such us sinking of new wells, deepening of old 
ones, installation of dicscl/elcctric pumpsets and 
eonslruction of *pacpa' field channels. This minor 
irrigation scheme has been in force since 1974. The 
small farmers financed w'ere 426 constituting about 
67 ]>er cent. The net impact of the scheme is that 
today 265 farnrers, of whom 212 are small fanners, 
fiwn wells for assured irrigation. Other 98 farmers, 
of whom 72 are .small farmers, have lenovalcd their 
wells for augmetfUng irrigation facilities. Yet another 
277 farmers of whom 140 are small farmers, have 
installed clectric/'dicsel pumpsets to increase the elTi- 
cienc> of irrigation and raise farm production. Out 
of all die farmers benefiting from tlie scheme, 128 
(20 per cent) were interviewed for the purpose of evli- 
luation and determining the impact which it has 
made on them. A total area of 1360 acres is held 
by these 128 farmers. And out of this area, 633.5 
acres of land has now been brought under irrigation 
after investment. The area under irrigation fo ihc 
total crop area stands at 46.58 per cent. There has 
been an increase in the intensity of cropping. The 
percentage increase in the rabi cropping is 65.5. 
Rabi crops like wheat, barley and gram have occu¬ 
pied more area. It is heartening to note that there 
has been 39.2 per cent rise in the per acre producti¬ 
on of crops in general. Rabi crop yield has increased 
by 38.7 per cent. Production of maize has gone up 
by 17.87 per cent, wlieat by 50.42 per cent barley 
by 20.48 per cent and gram by 96.67 pet cent. 

It was observed 'that the farmers have begun in¬ 
vesting more in labour, seeds, fertilisers and pesli 

•Bank of Baroda, Bombay. 


cides. But this mvcMmcnl per ucic unit cannot be 
legarded as spectacular, It is expected tliat in the 
near future with better leelmiques of irrigcitlng farms, 
the farmers will have to raise their investment in in¬ 
puts whieh in turn will be reficeted in the ri.se in the 
output. It is also observed that the farmers have 
begun improving or building their assets such as 
housing accommodation, durable goods, livestock, 
farm implements etc. 

It was fell thtit benelits under Ihe scheme would 
liave been much, more liad some limiting factors given 
below, been kept under control. 

(1) Low yield of water in wells which was in¬ 

adequate to irrigate rabi crops as tiLo to 
provide pioleelive irrigation lu kharif 
crops, 

(2) Non-availability of technical guidance on 

farm development work, 

(3) rendency not to avail of crop lotin, 

(4) Acute difficulty and inicertainly in getting 
inputs and electric power for runiiing piniip- 
scls, and 

(5) Inadequate know-how on the use of improv¬ 
ed seeds and fertilisers. 

Cropping Intensity 

With u view to exploiting tire surplus ground water 
for increasing the most urgently needed iirigation 
facilities in 94 villages ol Masuda Pancitasal Samitlii, 
substantial investment has been made by the bank. 
This investment has yielded some benelils which have 
appreciably increased the cropping intensity, crop 
productivity, farm output, employment opportunities 
imd ultimately net incremental income of the farmer. 
However, a close scrutiny of the quantitative measure¬ 
ments of these parameters has clearly established that 
the increase in the cropping intensify with reference 
to the land held by an individual farmer is appreciably 
lower Ilian that anticipated in the project. 'I'hc reasons 
for this state of affairs have been analysed herein, 
rile cropping intensity under irrigated farming condi¬ 
tions Is a function of (i) adequate yield of water in the 
well; (ii) quality of the water, (iii) types and efficiency 
of water-lifting devices; (iv) preparation of land so as 
to be capable of receiving irrigation water uniformly 
and reducing the water-losses viz. on farm develop¬ 
ment works—levelling/shaping of fields, field-chan- 
nrls and bunding; (v) knowledge of irrigation techno¬ 
logy so as to increase the water use efficiency ami 
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(vi^ invcstiiiciit capacity of the farmer to undertake 
uli these uctivitiv.s. Jt has hpen seen that while ana¬ 
lysing the data ichtling to individual farmer under 
study one or several ot those factors have been 
operating vxliieli have. Iherclore, reflected in the shape 
of low level of cropping inleii.sity as compared to that 
anticipated in the project. In this connection it is 
vci\ pcrlineiu to appreciate iliiit the wells where ihe 
yield of water is low, inadequate should be examined 
scicntilically atui steps taken to dee[x:ii them to in¬ 
crease the yield of water atleast during rabi and 
hot weather season. The cases where the farmers 
have indieated that the water is saline, the quality o* 
watei should be tesicd during diflercul sea.sons and 
larmei.s guided in respect of Ircqucncy of use of (his 
water and crops which can be raised with water of 
lliis qnalily. llicse larnicrs who have been lifting 
watei through mhuts may have to be motivated to 
go in lor pumpsets if the yield of water permits them 
10 tio so and/or they have to be guided to increase 
(he water use efticiency. Irrigated farming pie- 
suppo.ses tire completion oi on-farm development 
works such as proper Icvclling/shaping of land, lay¬ 
out of lield channels, bunding etc. so that the water 
use cfliciencj could be increased and more area 
could be brought under irrigated crops. Thus, efl'orts 
have to be made to convince the farmers to take up 
these works, ihe crop raising under irrigated farm¬ 
ing 1 -. not so '•implc as could be thought by the 
rarmers I he. Mibjecl yil irrigation technology which 
has direct lelcvaiiec to the reduction in water losses, 
increasing the water use cfiicicncy, reducing the ad¬ 
verse clTcct of over-irrigation or under-irrigation on 
coip production has to be taught through demonstr;i- 
tions. I h.is also necessitates the importance of set¬ 
ting lip of Irrigation Re.search-cum-Denionslralion 
I'arm in the project aiea or under similar agio- 
climatic conditions Ihe fanners may liave to be 
.u'.yiscd on the ayailabilily of loan facilities for such 
purposes so that Ih.' inyestment already made - in 
digging yyells can yield heller resulls with ,j liltic 
more inyestment on farm development works and re¬ 
placing Ihe indigenous yvatcr-lifting devices he check¬ 
ed/ studied so as to avoid uiidcr-ulilisation as also 
reduce avoidable expenses on diesel and electricity. 

1 he results have also rcv'caled that per acre pro- 
iluction ot various kharil and rabi crops has increased 
during post-invcstmenl period. However, the level 
of pruduclion is consalcrabk lower than that anticipat¬ 
ed in the pivijeet. I he per acre production is directly 
corelatcd wiili the factors like (i) adoplion of .seientihe 
methods of cultivation, high-yielding, hybrid varieties 
of crops, fertili/ers and pesticides: (ii) judicious appli¬ 
cation of water—how much, when and how; (iii) 
adequate and timely availability of inputs—.seeds, fer¬ 
tilizers, pesticides, water and farm-power including 
dicsel/clectricity, fiv) continuous and easy access to 
the extension stnif for technical guidance and 


.\ids to Development 

(Contd. from /’uge .?) 

reduction in the estimates of new luuvcst, the fulliug 
gniin reserves and the pre-harvest high prices in pro'- 
ihictio 1 centres, cause concern on the^farm front Anv 


(v) production-credit as warranted ^ cultivation cost. 
The clifflculty in regard to the availability of one or 
more of such factors was responsible for reducing the 
yield of the crop. 

lire irrigated farming iq sharp contrast to dry 
farming technology creates a large number of employ¬ 
ment opportunities for the labour force in the area 
through various farm-operations w'hich have to be 
performed in time. However, in this study, the in¬ 
crease in employment opportunities is significantly 
low. Although the investment on labour, .seeds, fertili¬ 
zers, farm-power, has increased to some extent, it has 
been considerably low as compared to tliat anticipated 
in the project. This underlines the need for standardi¬ 
sing the norms of cost of cultivation of various 
crops on the basis of scientific studies. 

Net Incremental Income 

Total farm-oulpiu and net incrementai income per 
farmer has indeed increased because of irrigation 
facilities. However, the farm output has been the net 
result of interaction of iiicrca.sed cropping intensity 
and increased per acre crop productivity. Once 
these factors arc properly given a scientific touch, the 
fturm output can increase considerably. Similarly, the 
net incremental income per farmer has been the func¬ 
tion of increased ci opping intensity multiplied by in¬ 
creased per acre productivity multiplied by net income 
per care. This can also increase substantially if various 
limiting factor.s/consiraiiits as indicated above are kept 
under control. The study further .shows that while the 
Bank has not taken a rigid or still attiudo in accepting 
the revised cost-structun; for sinking of wells and dis¬ 
bursing the exact requirements of funds for this pur¬ 
pose, the farmeis should have been niotivated/pur- 
suadccl to .secure the crop-loan for cultivation of 
various crops on scietific lines and term-loan for un¬ 
dertaking the on-farm development works. Of course, 
this requires a close coordination of coojrcratives, ser¬ 
vice societies, extension a.gencv input licalers and the 
bank. 

The balanced use of plant murients >lu)uld be ad¬ 
vocated on the basis of soil-analysis report of indi¬ 
vidual fields so as to reduce the cost vif production 
as al.so maintain the optimum ferlilily love! of the .soil 
for crop production. Individual farm plants and 
farm-budgeting in vicyv' of the farmer's re.soiirccs 
should be prepared for optimum return on the invest¬ 
ment. The CJround Water Survey Department should 
undertake a sample survey of the wells with regard 
to the seasonality of water and farmers be guided in 
respect of changes in the cropping pattern in light of 
this. The work of the collection of accurate data re¬ 
lation to the cost of cultivation inputs used, diesel/ 
electricity consumed, yield realised, and value of 
produce received should be undertaken continuously 
so as to have ii clear picture of the investment, re¬ 
turn and the repaying capacity of the farmers. H 


more increase in the imported oil prices may further 
xmdernunc our foreign exchange position and also add 
to the domestic inflation. On the whole, we have to pro¬ 
duce more in aU sectors, so as to meet both internal 
and export demands and also U» earn enough surplus 
for further development, fl 
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Medical Consultants in ICDS 


II. Chaltcrjec'' 


IHE basic aim of 2(K) ICDS Projects (Inte¬ 
grated Child Development Services) (66 Iribal, 
106 Rural and 28 Urban-Slum) is to promote health 
and nutritional status of children of 0—6 years of 
age; to lay foundation for psycho-social and physicil 
development of the child; to reduce the incidence of 
morbidity, mortality specially among infants. It also 
aims at lowering malnutrition and school dropout 
rates among the target groups and to enhance the 
capability of mothers to provide normal health, nu¬ 
trition and child care within th.e precincts of the 
home. In order to improve the quality of service 
delivery, medical consultants have been involved in i 
big way in the programme with very satisfying results 

ITiis was mainly due to the sagacity and foresighled- 
ness of the then Minister of Education and Social 
Welfare, Government of India, when the programme 
was launched in 197.S. The four functions of the 
consultants revolve round training and orientation ol 
medical and paramedical field staff; survey and moni¬ 
toring of health and nutrition parameters of Mic pro¬ 
ject ; mobilising voluntary agencies supporting the pro 
gramme and co-ordinating the various training efforts 
and other services in their respective areas. Consul¬ 
tants informal intervention and good offices have, in 
many cases, helped to improve co-ordination ami 
integration of services. This is the crus of this 
inter-sectoral programme. At the ape-x, the Central 
Co-ordination Committee of Consultants is located at 
the All India Ins,)itute of Medical Sciences under the 
leadership of Profes.sor B. N. Tandon and his collea- 
eites. Where the number of projects so warrant, a 
State-ordinator is appointed to function as a Ifaison 
between the local consultants and the Central Com¬ 
mittee. 

It is heartening to note that due to incessant and 
unceasing efforts of this Consultants' Group, some 
70 to 80 per cent of medical and para-medical field 
staff has so far been trained and the period of train¬ 
ing, as a result of the- experience gained, has also 
been exlonded from 5 to 7 days. Yet the conslraint 
of frequent transfer, inability of District Health Olfi- 
cer to release the staff for training, changes due to 
promotions, etc. cause frequent turnover which ham¬ 
per the progress and performance of functionaries. 
Among the para-medical staff, repeated training and 
orientation in health and nutrition has been confined 
mainly to Anganwadi workers generally, h has 
yielded good results. The same cannot be said of 

•Social Development Consultant (AVARD), and Membcp 
Central Advisory Board for Child Labour, and Member Ad¬ 
visory Panel of the Family Planning Foimdation. 


other para-mcdicals like .-Vuxiliary Nurse Mklwives, 
l.adv' Health Vi.silors, ('ommunily Health Workers 
etc. It is also a fact that many pRtjccls, especially 
in urban areas, do not have full complements of 
medical and para-medical staff in position. 

It has also been found that the present emphasis 
IS biased in favour of theoretical lectuiv.-. and not 
enough attention is apparently beittg given to pracli- 
cal field frainitig and demonsiraliotis. Ii was, there¬ 
fore. suggested that the curricuhiiti of all types of 
functionaries should be reviscti include about 15 
per cent practical field work iriiining and demonstra¬ 
tions and only 25 per cent of lime stralcgcy. it is 
necessary to Iiave more traitiing centres ami the train¬ 
ing groups wwtld have Itt he limited to Id or 12 
trainees under intense field supervision. , It was re¬ 
commended that each training centre should be given 
one project for direct management and to serve as a 
field work placement centre. The duration of. train¬ 
ing for Anganwadi workers was found lo be too in¬ 
adequate to communicate knowledge ami skill need¬ 
ed for her work and this lacuna can be tilled cither 
by increasing the duration of training or by organis¬ 
ing frequent training programmes for them. The pre¬ 
sent method of evaluation of training prog'amme was 
also discu.ssed and found inadequate. It was. there¬ 
fore, suggested that a more effective mclliod based 
on assessment of the performanrc data culled through 
quarterly moniforitig reports should be evidved. Of 
the 200 Blocks, baseline survey |)crlaining to licaltb 
and nutrition status has been completed in 88 Blocks. 
The hold-up in other Blocks is due to non-avail- 
abllily of medical consultants. 

Progress report shows the mortality rate among 
severely malnourished children is at 3.5 per cent lo 4 
ix;r cent as a result of domicilliary treainjcnt under 
ICDS Projects while hospital figures shows 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent mortality in ffie saim- age group. 
Although five years have elapsed, the situation re¬ 
garding administrative and operational matters re¬ 
veals uneven progress. Presently, the situation is not 
uniformally satisfactory as tlic full complement of 
staff needed in the PHC or in the Project areas are 
not in position. Tin* situation being particularly de¬ 
pressing in tribal and inaccessible rural areas. There 
are still many proiccts where intetrrafion of services 
needs to be stepped up as the ICDS doctor is .stiff 
supposed to be the exclusive medical functionary to 
deliver services under the Project. As has been men¬ 
tioned earlier also, frequent transfer and nromotion 
and ad-hoc appointments have de-stabilised the pro¬ 
gress in many blocks. Non-supplv of needed drugs, 
irregular or non-supplv of food-stuffs and rising cost 
of foodgrains an<f nutrients make it impossible to 
ofovide the stipulated suoplementary nourishment of 
300 calories at 0.25 paise per unit per head. The 
■situation, specially in urban projects. Is particularly 
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tlisln-ssin;.' toi ii>'i oiil> iliai (he gtiicial guidelint's applt- 
cablo 1(» rural anti tribal prujcots arc not applicable 
ill urban siiualion but also there is a great variation 
in urban areas ilue to,size, tjpc and structure of 
tlilfereiit eiilcpories of towns and cities and inelro- 
|iolitan areas. 

In fact, due It) vast variations in economic, cultural 
.ind ecological lactors in diflerent parts of India, no 
single model can be profl’ered for universal applica¬ 
tion, VV'^liile flexibility has been permitted bv the 
guidelines, yet no project administration has taken 
initiative to evolve or develop an alternative model 
for dehveiv oi set vices btised on the objectives of the 
progrtimme. In fact, before the programme is furtltcr 
expanded, it would he worthwhile to set up a studv 
gioup (a) to re-slrueture and rcatmmend :i more 
viable design of urban project and fb) to ilcvelop 
alternate modalities of delivery of services through, 
sa), voluntary organisations, other departments like 
I ribal Development Departments, IRD Progiammes 
and projects allotted to medical colleges, schools of 
'ocial work, homc-seience colleges iind olhers institu¬ 
tions interested in tlic development of child health 
and nutrition. As in all other programmes, enhanc- 

Republic Day Awards for 

I Hl-^ National Research Development Corporation 
of India has annouiiecd Republic Day (1‘.)RI) Awards 
lor mcritoiioiis inv uitions. Aw'ards totalling Rs. 29,000 
and four Certiiie.'ites of Merit have been given for 10 
inventions. I iiianeial Assistance of Rs. .S.OOO has been 
granted for lit: devLlopment of one invenliori. 

Hie tiwards for meritorious inventions are announced 
by the (.’orporalion twice a year on Republic Day and 
Independence D.iy. Details of the awards and financial 
assistance are as under ; 

■Awards 

Saivashii N. M. Raju and L. M. Prasad of Central 
M.niiig Resear.i) Slalioii. Dhanbad have bevn jointly 
awarded a sum of Ks, 10,000 for the development of 
A' quick selling eitimp for cross-bar support in mines' 

I known as Saf.iri support in the industiyf. 

Shri K. K. I’.dani'.amv of India Grounilcr Maniifae- 
lurcrs. Udunvalpvt Ik., District CAiimbutore has been 
awarded a sum of Ks. .S.OOO for the development of the 
Cirounder .Aulomalie Angle Meter'. With Ills angle 
meter it is [xissible to mciisurc the horiiontality and 
verticality of surlaees in building atid civil engineering 
works etc. It is ;i simple alternative lvi the spirit level 
and the plumb bub 

Mrs. .Annal.ikshmi Kajendran of Hoinbav lias been 
awarded a sum of Ks. .S,000 for the dcvciopmen: vif a 
Portable l-leelrunie Ustcr for carbon microphone and 
cleciro-magnetic siHiud receiver'. The tester is :i simple 
and convenient ilevice for checking the sensitivity and 
resistivity of carbon microphones and senstivitv of, 
electro-magnetie recsivers used in telephones. 

Dr. T. S. R.'inganalhan, .Shri R. Krishnamurthy and 
Shri K, A. Rarnasamy of Central Leather Research 
Instllirte, Madras luive been jointly awaixled u .sum of 
Rs. 3,000 for die (.i:\elopinenl of a '■Nov'd process of 
printing of leather (Novoione process l l. With this 
process it is possible to print various designs and 
patterns on the grain side of tlic leather, particularly 
the lower selections, using half tone blocks, 
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ing lines of communications between various tiers of 
Government, concerned development departments, 
voluntaiy agencies and project administration will go 
a long way in promoting coordination leading to 
integrated delivery to services to the child in need. 

It is heartening to note that a new system and 
culture of co-ordination and collaboration is gradu¬ 
ally developing which may be emulated with profit 
by other development w'orkers. 

As ultimate purpose of development is to provide 
ever increasing opportunity to all people for a better 
life through improved facilities for health, education, 
nutrition, employment and social services; therefore, 
children who constitute the most vulnerable group of 
human resource development, need priority attention 
through a package of services like the one envisaged 
and being delivered under the ICDS Scheme. There 
is no question that the programme should develop 
sinews to deliver basic services needed for health 
and welfare of the child during the critical period of 
his existence. ICDS proniiscs to go a long way in 
fulfilling this promise for our children, who are in- 
decd the hope of our future. □ 

Meritorious Inventions 

Shri Ram B.i Bhasin of Lucknow and Shri Amar 
Nath I'andon of Calcutta have been jointly awardexl a 
sum of Rs. 3.000 for the development of a ‘Special 
Attachment to existing Battery operated (Commander 
lype torches) for using them as signalling lamps’. 

^ Dr. V. N. Bindal and Shri Mukesh Chandra of 
National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi have Iwcn 
jointly awarded r. sum of Rs. 3,000 for the develop¬ 
ment of ‘Piezoelectric Linear Drive Transducer' and 
‘Piezoelectric Micrometer’. With the ‘Piezoelectric 
Linear Drive Tranducer’ it is possible to accurately 
control liner displacement of the order of fraction of 
a micron. 

Dr. A. G. Madhava Rao and Sarvashri V. S. Para- 
meswaran and F,. Abdul Karim of .Slructural Engineer¬ 
ing Research Cenire. Madras have been awarded certi¬ 
ficates of merit for the development of' a ‘Technology 
for design and production of monoblock presfresred 
concrete railway .sleepers'. 

Dr. G. Kuppuswamy and Dr. V. C. 'Yenkatesh of 
Indian rnstitutc of Technology, Madra.s have been 
awarded Certificates of Merit for using the ‘Beneficial 
effect of magnetic field on cicctro-chcmital grinding’. 

Shri Mannath Radhakrishnan of Bombav Textile 
Research Association, Bombav has been awarded a 
Certificate of Merit for the development of ‘The BTRA 
Drapemetcr'. Tl i, a simple instrument which produces 
.n faithful print of the drape pattern of a fabric. 

Dr. Kailash Chandra and Shri Ramesh Chandra 
Dhawan of National Physical Laboratory. New Delhi 
have been awarded Certificate of Merit for the develop¬ 
ment of 'Process and apparatus for making three- 
dimensional panoramic photographic displays to be seen 
w'fhout an\ vicwinc aid’. 

Shri Taninder Kumar Nayyar of M/s. Bharat Alu- 
minimum Company Limited. Amarkantak (M.P.) 
has been granted financial assistance of Rs. 5,000 for 
the fleveopment of a ‘Pedal operated twin cylinder bore 
pump’. The pump is likely to be useful for irrigation 
purposes in small farms. D 
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Community Ownership of Bio-gas Plants 

Dr. Chitranjan’'^ 


INCREASING POPULARITY of bio-gas plants in 
tbe rural areas is on account of two factors : (a) the 
cheap luel (methane gas) that it produces lor lighting 
and cooking and (bj the remaining slurry which is 
very rich m nitrogen and humus and is an ideal 
organic manure. Of late a new and more vital di¬ 
mension of far reaching consequence has been added 
to its utility by invention of gas operated engines 
which can be used for operating pumpsets and for 
performing a variety of other agricultural operations, 
it has been found that the gas operated engines resuit 
m about 80 per cent saving of diesel luel as com¬ 
pared to the conventional diesel operated engines. 
Ihus, the bio-gas plants- would prove to be a great 
boon as they reduce the dependence of the cultivators 
on inorganic fertilisers and diesel, both of which arc 
in short supply and whose imports cause huge drain 
on scarce lorcign exchange resources of the country. 

However, one of the most disquieting features of 
the present pattern of ownership of bio-gas plants has 
been that hitherto the benefits of Government subsidies 
for insallation of bio-gas plants have been largely ap¬ 
propriated by large and medium cultivators who have 
the necessary wherewithal in terms of finance to meet 
the matching contribution requirements, requisite num¬ 
ber of cattle heads, requisite space etc. By now it has 
become evident that left to themselves the weaker 
sections of the village community can not come for¬ 
ward on account of limitations of financial and physi¬ 
cal resources. 

Community Ownership Approach 

So, the ownership of bio-gas plants cannot be 
promoted among the weaker sections on individual 
basis. The need of the hour is the adoption of a new 
approach namely community ownership approach, if 
the weaker sections are to be benefitted by Govern¬ 
mental assistanccf 

For this purpose, there is a need to select a com¬ 
pact hamlet inhabited by 25 to 30 households with a 
cattle popuation of atlcast 40 to 45 because only such 
a permanent cattle population can support a plant 
size of 25 cubic metre, which can produce eno'ugh pas 
for a 5 H.P. engine as well as for cooking and lighting 
etc. If the number of cattle heads marginally falls 
short of the requisite number, the plant may be techni¬ 
cally designed on the basis of cattle dung plus night 
soil as feed stock. 

Such a device has got two distinct advantages Firstly, 
it will enable the plants fo overcome the crippling 
limitations imposed by paucity of cattle dung. Secondly 
it will prove to be a great boon in keeping the locality 
neat and clean. This new device will provide both fuel 
and manure for the use of the inhabitants. 

In the installation of bio-gas plant and other equip¬ 
ment such as a 5 HP gas operated engine, pumpsets, 
community eas stoves, threshers etc., two types^ of 
costs would he involved. As the fixed cost for the ins¬ 
tallation of the envisaged plant size as well as for the 
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pucliasc ul otiiei capital equipmeul like gas operated 
engines, tnresher, pumpsets etc. would be quite subs- 
tuauul, a 100 per cent grant may be eousidcred in 
suitable cases for covering such fixed costs. The proper 
mamtainancejopeialion ox the plaul and oilier allied 
equipment would require the services ot a well traiucd, 
lull time, paid mechanic. Besides some recurring cost 
would have to be incurred for proper maintenance, up 
keep and rep]acemciu.s. The operational component 
of cost may be met in tbe lolluwmg ways. 

(A) Suitable charges may be worked out on an 
hourly basis for using the services of gas operated 
engine. I’he proceeds Irom the sale of irrigation water, 
thresher services etc. must be such as to fuJiy cover 
the operation cost as discussed above. Here un clement 
ol progressiveness may be introduced in the rate struc- 
Uire by levying slightly higlier charges on larmers 
from non-weaker sections. 

(B) Besides, some, income may also accrue to the 
plant from the sale proceeds of surplus slurry after its 
distribution (on per cattle head basis) among the con¬ 
tributing cattle owners. Such surplus is likely to be 
there in case of plants based on cuttle dung plus night 
soil as feed stock. 

A community gas stove with several burners may 
be provided for the hamlet which feeds the gobar gas 
plant. A 25 cubic metre capacity plant would produce 
adequate surplus gas (about 7 cubic metres) for cook¬ 
ing and lighting after feeding a 5 HP. engine for eight 
hours. This will obviate the wasteful necessity of using 
cow dung cakes{agricultural wqstcs us fuel and thus 
take away a lot of drudgery out of cooking process of 
the rural poor. Besides saving of time, more cleanli¬ 
ness. lessening of fire hazards, this device may gene¬ 
rate more income for the weaker sections tlirough sale 
of agricultural wastes (which would have been other¬ 
wise used for cooking) and increased availability of 
time to women for other agricultural operations. 

The community ownership approach would be 
successful provided certain basic pre-requisites are ful¬ 
filled. The whole approach is based on active coope¬ 
ration of the resident beneficiaries, reinforced by a 
towering hamlet level leadership, capable of ovec- 
coihing the dissent which may arise at various 
stages right from sharing of the costs to sharing of the 
benefits. The best way would be to constitute a 
gobar gas samiti entrusted with the task of proper 
maintenance of the plant and equipment from the 
sale proceeds of the various services rendered by 
gas operated engine and the surplus slurry if any. 

To be^n with, a few such plants may be set up on 
a pilot basis. The Gobar Gas Samiti may be constitut¬ 
ed in the initial stages itself so that it might be fully 
associated in the installation of the plants and machi¬ 
nes. The charge of the oinnt and machinery mav be 
handed over fo the Samiti on a tum-key basis. After 
the plant is handed over to the Samiti the Government 
intervention may be reduced to the minimum possible 
consistent with the objective of its smooth operation. 
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Tata Steel offers 
this low carbon steel 
(GO.060% max) with 
veiy low residuals 
for the manufacture 
of magnetic relays 
used in telephones, 
signalling 
equipment, etc. 

Other applications 
are electro-magnetic 
clutches and brakes, 
lifting magnets, etc. 

The greatly enhanced 
magnetic properties of 
this steel have resulted 
fl?om Its high degree of 
refinement and extremely 
low residuals. 

Magnetic Properties 
on Hot Rolled and 
Annealed Products 

Permeability Induction,gauss 
at 1.8-20 at 200-260 
oeretead oersbead 
2280-3760 20100-21100 


Jtir ftirther in/onnallon and 
your requlremanta, please 
write to any of the following i | 

Director of Marketing 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ud 

43 Chowrlnghes Hoad 

Calcutta 700 071 

tJt Chief of ProOuoUon Control 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ud 

Jamshedpur 831 001 

Sr Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd 

Bank of Baroda Budding 

16 Parliament Street 

Now Delhi 110 001 

Sr Application Engineer 

Ihe Tata Iron and Steel Co Ixd 

New India Assurance budding 

67 Mahatma Qandhl Hoad 

Fort, Bombay 400 023 f, 

Sr Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ud 

20J Mahatma Oandhl Hoad 

Bangalore 860 001 

Sr Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd 

Park Centre, 24 Park Street 

Calcutta 700 016 

Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ud 

Indian Bank Buddings 

31 North Beach Hoad (3rd Ilcor) 

Madras 600 001 
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Sickness in Small Industries 

S. Sundaram* 


THE SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIAL SECTOR has 
completed 25 years of its existence. Started with the 
laudable motive of generating employment it has now 
over 5 lakhs units employing more than 60 lakh per¬ 
sons. There are about 60,000 small industrial units in 
Tamilnadu. Next to Madras which has about 13000 
small industrial establishments comes Coimbatore with 
over 4500 registered and an equal number of un¬ 
registered small units not depending upon promotional 
agencies for help and assistance. Besides being 
instrumental in employment generation the small 
industries have made a breakthrough in the field of 
technolo^. The small sector manufactures many items 
like sophisticated machinery and instruments including 
those in the electronic field. It has also made a dent 
on the export front. 

However, a large number of these small industrial 
units have become sick. While according to official 
estimates 25 per cent of these units are sick the actual 
percentage varies between 40 and 50. When a unit is 
working at 20 per cent of its capacity and below it 
is considered sick. 

There are two types of entrepreneurs—those finan¬ 
cially sound and able to set up their units without out¬ 
side financial assistance and those technically qualified 
but depending oir Government for financial help. TTir 
entrepreneurs of the first category have strong financial 
back^ound and with better business acumen and finan¬ 
cial management they are able to achieve success with 
lower investment, high turnover and reasonable profits 
even in the first year. They are able to get things done 
in promotional and regulatory departments and 
financial institutions. With their knowledge of working 
of the various dc^iartments, delays in obtaining clear¬ 
ances and certificates and licenses are either reduced 
or avoided. They are thus able to concentrate on pro¬ 
duction and marketing without wasting their time in’ 
unproductive work connected with the Government 
departments and other agencies. 

Though technically qualified the entrepreneurs in 
the second category do not have experience in the 
chosen fields. Fresh from colleges or technical insti¬ 
tutions and enamoured by government advertisements 
promising them developed plots, sheds, subsidies, re¬ 
duction in interest rates and assistance in marketing, 
thev choose the small scale sector for starting indus¬ 
trial ventures. But thev do not possess knowledge of 
the working of government departments connected 
with the promotion and reoulafion of small industries 
nor do thev possess the business acumen. 

Vet another category of entrepreneurs entering the 
small sector are those technical persons who have 
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worked in large and medium industry in some capa¬ 
city and decide to start a small industry of their own 
with the money saved by them. Some of them are frus¬ 
trated people who are not satisfied with the working 
environments and want a change. They decide to set 
up their own units for ^rsonal satisfaction and for 
economic reasons. Such entrepreneurs also do 
not know the working of the various departments. 
They might have specialised in some functional area 
but do not understand other areas like financial manage¬ 
ment, marketing management etc. They do not also 
know the working of the various Government depart¬ 
ments. For the purposes of running a new umt they 
are as raw men as the students from Colleges. 

Causes of Sickness : There are several reasons for 
»he industries becoming sick. Experience of small en¬ 
trepreneurs ha.s shown that to a certain extent sickness ■ 
is caused by the modes of working of Government Cor¬ 
porations, departments and agencies. Their working 
policies are utopian, non-commitfed and there is lack 
of co-ordinati*n among the agencies and departments 
engaged in the development of industries. 

Taking the case of allotment of land for the factory 
or shed for th* small scale entrepreneur, experience 
has shown that entrepreneurs have mostly been allot¬ 
ted cither too big or too small sheds. Besides the cost 
of construction of sheds and* developed plots was 
very high. As a result the entrepreneurs had to incur 
more capital expenditure and the consequent higher in¬ 
terest amount due to the promotional agendes. 

Licensing and other Formalities : Often the entrepre¬ 
neurs had to wait for one or two years and even more 
to obtain licences, approval and clearances from de¬ 
partments like Municipality, Health and Town' Plan¬ 
ning. TTiere are also delays in obtaining licences or 
permission from tax departments. 

Delay in getting licenses and connections from the 
Electridty Department is a legend by itself. The entre¬ 
preneurs wait for indefinite periods for sanction of new 
power connections or additional load. Since power is 
not made available to small entrepreneurs, investments 
made on land and building and on machineries installed 
expecting power connection early, becomes a burden. 
The entrepreneurs incur expenditure towards the pay¬ 
ment of interest on the loans procured by them towards 
purchase of machinery installation or allotment of 
sheds and factory building. 

Shortage of Raw Materials : Man'y industries, parti¬ 
cularly engineering suffer from want of adequate supply 
of scarce raw materials. Supplies of such raw materials 
have not only been inadequate but also erratic. Conse¬ 
quently the small industries are compelled to buy raw 
materials at exhorbitant prices in the open or black 
market resulting in loss or reduction in their matins of 
profit. 
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in 1981 
let us build 
on the foundations 
laid in 1980 


Galloping inflation was checked in 1980 
and substantial increases achieved in the 
production of coal, power, industna) goods 
and foodgrains. 
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Now is the time 
to consolidate our 
gains and increase 
production before 
any section of 
society asks for a 
larger slice of the 
national cake. 


hard work and self-restraint 
should be the watchwords 





For details, ask for your free copy of "A Year of Now Initiatives** ^ ,, 

Write to : OAVP. Parliament Street New Delhi -man 
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SFOA in Sambaipur 

K. Sarap’^ 


ihe Small Farmers Development Agene\ was 
started in Sambaipur district covering all the 
29 blocks in 1974 to improve the agricultural produc¬ 
tion of small cultivators by providing credit, inputs 
and other facilities. Its area of operation was rede¬ 
fined in 1975 to cover only 16 non irrigated blocks 
At present the Agency covers 159 Gram-panchayats 
in 2061 villages with a population of 8.08 lakhs. The 
project was supposed to cover 15,000 small farmers, 
30,000 marginal farmers and 5,000 agricultural la¬ 
bourers within the Fifth plan period. Agriculture in 
the district is dominated by small and marginal far¬ 
mers, for 71 per cent of the total operational holdings 
are below two hectares in size. The Scheduled Iribes 
and Scheduled Castes together constitute 45.5 pei 
cent of the total population. Hie agricultural la 
bourers form 28 per cent of the total labour force. 
Ihcre arc 3.8 lakh small and marginal farmers in the 
district. About 38 per cent of the cultivated laiul 
consists of Att (ridges) and S4 per cent of Mai (slope) 
land. 

Upto December 1979, 56,453 small lanners, 

76,363 marginal farmers and 11,243 agricultural 
labourers have been identified. Out of these total 
members. 92,907 have been enrolled as members in 
cooperative societies. About 21,039 identified mem¬ 
bers have benefitted from one or other functional pro¬ 
grammes like dugwellitubewell, milch cattle, goatj 
sheep and poultry farming. The cooperative societies 
have sanctioned Rs. 58.02 lakh as medium term 
loan and Rs. 66.02 lakh fts long term loan to the 
enrolled members. The commercial banks have f'man- 
ced Rs. 12.56 lakh to these farmers during the same 
period. Nearly 15 per cent of the identified menibcis 
have received benefits from one or other programme 
through the SFDA. 

Evahutiun 

Judmng from the performance, the SFD.A has 
overfulfilled its target of identifying 50,000 small, 
marginal and agricultural labourers. In contrast to 
this, only 21 thousand of the identified farmers have 
received some sort of benefits. Further the agricul¬ 
tural labourers have benefitted much less than the 
small and marginal farmers. For instance. 1.33 lakh 
marginal and small farmers have been identified as 
compared to 11.2 thousand of agricultural labourers. 
The total achievements upto December 1979, were 
5479 dugwcll/tubwclls, 73 pumpsets, 22 units to 
milch catUc and 1304 units of goat and sheep. By 
these functional programmes 21 thousand members 
have been benefitted. 

Probkms 

The process of identification of small and marginal 
farmers is a tenuous one. The land records arc not 
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in proper order. So, it becomes dillicult foi' the 
small farmer to get the identification certificate. With¬ 
out this certificate he cannot claim any subsidy from 
Ihe cooperative or commercial bank. 

l or the sanclion of loan the ollicials of the coope¬ 
ratives insist on a guarantor. It beamics dillicult for the 
small farmer to persuade a member who can act as 
guarantor for him. 

Sanctioning of Joan is a tiine-conMiniing process, 
Ihe borrowers vi.sit the lending institutions time and 
again to get the loan siiiictioncd. Ultimately the actual 
costs of boiTOwing from formal institutions become 
higher for (he small larmcrs. 

The risks involved in the new sclicnies may deter 
the small farmers fiom going to the formal institutions 
lor loan. The recurrence of disea.scs among the 
ducks ttnd chicken is frequent. Sometimes, the disease 
is so .severe that llie poor farmer faces heavy loss 
from these activities. Similarly, for husbanding the 
goat and sheep, the fanner has to apiwrtion his time 
between working for his daily wage and taking care 
of these animals. When he evaluates this in terms 
of his daily work, he niav not like to take risk for 
the new activity 

.4 large number of cooperative societies serving the 
small farmers in tbe district are dormant and their 
loan business is low. Further, the iJcrcenlage of over- 
dues to total loan outstanding in the cooperatives of 
the SFDA area is very high. The area of operation of 
the SFDA is in unirrigaled area and it is precisely 
here the performance of the cooperatives is miserable. 
For instance, in Western parts of the district that is 
in Padampur and Baragarh cooperative circles cover¬ 
ing 28 cooperative societies si.\ blocks, the percentage 
of borrowing members to total membersbip was be¬ 
low 10 in 1978-79. The percentage of defaulters to 
total indebted members was 85 in the same year. The 
proportion of overdues to total loan out¬ 
standing was 83 per cent in general. While this was 
80 to 82 per cent for tlie size of holding upto two 
hectares, it was slightly less (73 per cent) for the size 
of holdings of four hectares and above. The pro¬ 
portion of overdues to total loan outstanding was the 
higjiest 88.80 per cent for the size of holding between 
two to four hectares. 

The percentage of recoveries to total loan out¬ 
standing was 28 in 1978-79. In 25 out of 28 co¬ 
operative societies of this area, the proportion of re¬ 
coveries to total loan outstanding was below 13 . per 
cent. All these suggest that these cooperative societ- 
ties are nonviable. In this situation it is difficult 
for these societies to serve the small farmers pro¬ 
perly. 

The managements of the cooperatives are heavily 
influenced by big farmers and the Ho-callcd small 
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lanncrs who have other business. As a result, large 
number of small farmers do not get loans even though 
they are members of the cooperatives. 

Nearly 8U per cent of the total amount of crop 
Joan is given m kind and the rest is in cash. Furtlwr, 
he has to lift 60 per cent of the loan in the form of 
lertilizers. Late supply of fertilizers that too not to the 
extent required djclays the cash part of the loan result¬ 
ing in the prolonged agricultural operations, further 
the oilicials adopt a lower scale of finance for the small 
farmers in order to discourage them from misusmg 
the loan. Ultimately, the amount of loan becomes 
loo small for the crop even if credit is available to 
them. 

Marketable surplus is one of the factors which the 
cooperative ofiicials take into consideration for 
assessing the repayment capacity of farmers. Since 
the small farmers, especially in dry area, have little 
marketable surplus with them, their repayment capa¬ 
city is limited. This infiuences the credit institutions 
in the disbursal of loan unfavourably to small farmers. 

Lastly, the coordinating and monitoring activities 
of the SFDA are poor in the district. The administra¬ 
tive function of this Agency vis-a-vis the participating 


institutions is very much inadequate. The guidejines 
given by the agency to cooperatives and commercial 
banks, arc not being followed properly. 

Since die cooperatives are the major source ol 
finance to the small farmers, their management should 
be restructured to give proper representation to small 
farmers. The tenuous process of identification of 
small farmers should be simplified. The block level 
officials accompanied by revenue officials should 
launch a special drive by going to the villages to 
identify the small and marginal tarmers. The present 
way of identification seems to be misused by traders 
having small pieces of land. Though the SFDA 
scheme has been in operation in the district for the 
last six years no proper evaluation has been done in 
regard to the increase in living standard amwig the 
beneficiaries. It is high time to examine the project 
as to what extent (a) it has helped in increasing the 
living standard of the beneficiaries, (b) whether there is 
any misuse of the benefits by the farmers and tradei 
farmers for whom the subsidy is not meant for and 
so on. While doing so one has to evaluate the role 
of other input markets, for the farmers deal with all 
of them simultaneously along wilh the credit market □ 


Sickness in Small Industries 

(CoiU<l. Jrom l^agc 2i>) 


Delay in Securing Financial Assistance ; Entrepre¬ 
neurs in the small scale sector often find lliemscives in 
financial trouble from the beginning. To begin with 
there is delay in getting their projects appraised and 
loans sanctioned. They are not acquainted with the 
working of these institutions and their time consuming 
procedures like filling up of several forms and certi¬ 
ficates and production' of various documents, records, 
certificates, reports, declarations etc. 

Sanction of loans like term loans and other facilities 
consume a lot of time resulting in' frustration and 
aecumulaliuiv of interest on loans secured for buildings 
and purchase of machinery and other items. The 
interest rates are also on the high side. Consequently 
the starting of the unit and production are alTected in 
the initial stages. Besides delay in the sanction of loans 
or accomodation during running of a unit also results 
in avoidable losses. In some cases the banks and lend¬ 
ing institutions help the small industries by financing 
them in the initial stages. Later the industries do not 
get the required help. As a result the entrepreneurs 
are forced to raise funds in the open market at exor¬ 
bitant rates o! interest. 

Conclusion ; The Stale Bank of India which con¬ 
ducted a survey of the sick units and studied the 
reasons for sickness in the small scale sector has men¬ 
tioned in its report that lack of managerial skill is one 
of the reasons for the sickness of th? small industries. 
It is. liowever, a mutter of opinion whether or not the 
.small entrepreneurs effectively used their raanageriul 


skills. Given-the necessary inputs in lime and in ade¬ 
quate quantities and helped by way of marketing assist¬ 
ance, the small scale entrepeneurs would do well in 
their units. It is necessary that small industries be given 
training in management and also periodical refresher 
courses, to make their knowledge of management upto- 
datc. 

The authorities should take a pragmatic and imagi¬ 
native view of the whole situation to restore health to 
sick units. A bold policy of a package of liberal assist¬ 
ance is necessary to achieve this end. Those charged 
with helping sick units should bear in mind that the 
small scale ciitrepieneur makes up for lack of equity 
capital by staking his very existence, reputation and 
career in starting his unit. In short, he brings money 
from home and from relatives and friends and even by 
pledging the jewels of his wife. In view of this he 
deserves the sympathy and help of financial institu¬ 
tions and promotional and regulative departments. 

While implementing the programme of rehabilitation 
of sick units in the small scale sector the Government 
and other institutions should declare a moratorium on 
repayments and reschedule the repayment of loan ins¬ 
talments and also interest. Besides, the interest rates 
should be slashed to the minimum so as to help the 
nursing of the sick units. A liberal and timely supply of 
ravv materials and timely sanction of loan and other 
facilities by the lending institutions, some sort of mar¬ 
keting assistance and other help will result in saving 
the sick units. [7! 
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A Successful Business Community 

The Nagaratimrs of South India by S. Chandi-a- 
sekhar ; published by the Macmillan Cothpany of 
India Limited, Madras, 1980; Pp. 158. Price Rs, 50. 

THE emins/it social scientist and demographer 
Prof. S. Chandrasekhar, presents here an introdiic- 
»ory essay and an extensive bibliography on Ihi- 
Nagarathar community in India and. South-East-Asia 

The community's homeland is Chctiinad, which is 
in the Ramnad district of Tamil Nadu. I he Nagara- 
thars are a small sub-castc and popularly known as 
Nattukkottai Chettiars. Highly enterprising and 
influential, they arc well known for their busines 
acumen and philanthropy. They have emigrated to 
Burma, Sri Lanka, Singapore, Malaysia, Indo-China, 
Indonesia and Mauritius and have distinguished 
themselves as successful businessman and bankers. 
Ihey have played an im.portant role in the cconomie 
development of these countries. 

The introduction, touching upon some of the high¬ 
lights of the community, makes interesting reading, 
l^c 100-page bibliographical material in English, 
classified under sevenlecn sections, has been collected 
from various libraries in India and abroad and rela¬ 
tes to the economic social and religions activities of 
the community in India and South-East-Asia. 

The community’s association with one or the 
other of its nine temples located in and around the 
villages of Chettinad has been dealt with in some 
detail. But such aspects as its average small family 
size and sex ratio which arc of interest to a social 
scicnti.sf have only been referred to here. The author's 
forthcoming second volume whicli is to provide a 
comprehensive social survey of the community would 
be welcome 

R. M. Bhatl 

Unemplbyment in Karnataka 

Uncmploymeiit in Karnataka, South India, Franklin 
C. S. Vivekanand, Acta Universitatis Up-saliensis, 
Uppasala Studies in Economic History, 19, Uppasala, 
Stockholm, 1979, pp. 176 (price not mentioned). 

EMPIRICAL studies on unemploymcni in the 
context of development strategics are generally veis 
rewarding, but the study under review is special in 
rnany wnys. The analysis being a naif of doctoral 
dissertation submitted at the Uppasala Universilv 
reveals rigorous application of research mrthodologv 
with clarity, objectivity and constructive comments. 
The excellence of research has however been marred 
by poor proof-reading. 

The empirical data for the study have been col¬ 
lected from a sample of 6,009 households cons’sting 
of 34,843 members dispersed in urban and rural 
.sectors of the 19 districts in Karnataka state. The 
results of the enquiry have been analvscKd with rccard 
to differences in employment relating to religion, 
sex and age. The survey indicated that 28 per cent 
of the labour force in the state covering both the 


rural and urban areas were unemployed, 38 per 
cent were seasonally employed and 34 per cent fully 
employed. Of the lota! male labour force, 9..5 per 
cent were unemployed, 44 per cent seasonally 
employed .and 46..*! per cent were fully employed, 
hbe investigation showed that 34.4 per cent of the 
labour force in urban areas were fully employed, 
18.7 per cent were seasonally employed and 46.9 per 
cent unemployed. In rural areas, the proportion of 
.seasonally employed labour force is higher, though 
the levels of full employment and unemployment 
both have been lower : 33.2 per cent seasonally 
employed and 21.1 per cent were unemployed. It 
i.s interesting to note that the unemployment ratio of 
the scheduled castes in Karnataka had been lower 
than ‘other Hindus' and Muslims both in .ural ond 
urban areas. 

The publication has raised several im^xnlant points 
for consideration by the Indian planners. Chapter 11 
which discusses the concepts of unemployment and 
methods of measuring the same has very well high¬ 
lighted the confusion prevailing about underemploy¬ 
ment and disguised unemploymcni. While dealing 
with the efficacy of Employment Exchanges (Chap- 
icr ’VI) the author has mentioned that the services 
rendered by the Employment Exchanges arc ineffective 
(p. 105). Di.scussing the employment oriented econo¬ 
mic policy (Chapter VII), the author has highlighted 
the persistent bias towards adoption of the capital— 
intensive methods (p. 117), and the insignificant results 
of ‘general development' programmes towards em¬ 
ployment generation in comparision to the invest¬ 
ments made (p. 121). While indicating the various 
factors which have created difliculties towards employ¬ 
ment generation, it has been stSicd that ‘lack of 
political stability due to gi'oupism in the iniling parly 
01 the increasing influence of the opposition parties 
wedded to different theories of economic development 
Is yet another deterrent factor in effective implemenf.n- 
fion of the plans" (p. 126). This brilliant research 
study runs on sterotyped lines while suggesting the 
‘Appropriate strategy of Employment Creation’ 
rhaptcr VIII). 

Ganga Madliav.'i Rao 


Employment Planning 

Enqyloyment Planning for the Rami Poor—The 
case of ^hedulcd Castes and Schciioed Trites by P. 
Haniunanlba Rayappa and Deepak Grover, Popula¬ 
tion Research Centre, Institute for Social and Economic 
Chantie, Bangalore, Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 
New Delhi, page.s xi + 114, price Rs. 45. 

POVERTY itself is a relative term. The book 
under review also says so in so many words but 
gives no definition cither of poverty or of the con¬ 
cept of the ‘weaker sections’ of the community from 
the conccptional and operational points of view. 

The book is. in fact, based on a rehashing of data 
from secondary sources, very largclv from the Census 
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Reports. It comprises six chajjters spread over 
44 pages of text; 35 tables runniog into 62 pages; 
14 jicknowlcdgcmcnts for 'debts of gratitude’, etc., 
etc. The treatment of the subject maUcr is super¬ 
ficial. May be it is because of a vast canvas and a 
heterogenous mix of population groups covered in a 
slioit space. It touches upon issues but dues not 
delve in them, 1 ribal sub-Plans, for example, are the 
Planning Commission's well-tliouglit out and ;o>ibi- 
innis recipe for the socio-economic development of 
sehednled tribes and the ills that afflict ihem. How¬ 
ever. the chapter on 'Review’ of Employment Sche¬ 
mes’. of the book has just one sentence statement on 
tribal sub-Plans. It reads; “The Tribal sub-Plans arc 
meant exclusivciv for them and arc expected to cover 
iwo-lhirds i>l’ tlte scheduled tribes population"’. 

On the subject of employment planning foi .sche¬ 
duled castes and selieduled tribes, the raison d'etre 
for the writing of the book, the authors have come 
up with no opcrafktnal strategy or alternative frame¬ 
work. I hey seem contented by merely pointing their 
finger at sonic of the problems. Instead of concrete 
suggestions we come across statements like : “Strate¬ 
gies have to be devised'*, redislrlbuiion measures... 
mentioned in the Sixth Plan document should be 
implemented'’, etc. etc. 

While the eo-authors have reviewed programmes, 
such as. MFAL. RWP. CSRE and PIREP. wliich 
have either already been wound up or merged with 
other programmes. I'IDPs of the Tribal sub-Plans 
find no place prr sr in their review. Nor have they 
anything to say on the (lovcrnmcnt’s la'est strategy 
of Special Component Plans for the economic develop¬ 
ment of scheduled castes. In fact, after going through 
the book, one gets the impression that the grip of 
the subieci that the co-authors show in the first fi-ur 
ehapteis. in which Ihcv have neatly built-up the 
soeio-eeonornic profile v)r scheduled castes and 
<eheiliilecl tubes m the country, is jnst not there in 
the latter two chapters. 

Some of the observations made in the hook do 
mei'ii attention. Id quote one such observatien : 

"Moic important than providing belter job 
opportunities, the choice of ii'miineraftng 
them fthe weaker .sectinn.s) better lor their 
hard labour assumes greater significance." 

I'he chief mein of the book lies in its bringing at 
one place basic data on sehednled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes and building up a visual profile of iheir 
conditions in the country. This is he'pfu! in iinder- 
siandiii'.’ the pains and problems of almost about one 
third of oiii population which is also the poorest of 
the p(Hii. The hook is remarkablv free from prinlins 
mistakes Its u.l-np is good The laeket is cye- 
ealeliing 

R. K. Parashar 

Reference Book on media information 

IVia.ss .\ledia in India 1D79-HU. Putilieation.s 
Division. Minkstrv of Inforimifion anti Broadca.sfine, 
.New Delhi. Pp. 273, Price Rs. 22 

IT is .second edition of a book dealm.r exlensivclv 
with various governmental and lon-governmental 
mass media organisations functioning i.i' the country. 
Compiled by the Reference and Research Division 
of the Information and Broadcasting Ministry it is 
the only publication of its typo giving in detail the 


history of different media in India and their present 
position. Inclusion of new topics like media and the 
law of contempt, libraries and information dissemina¬ 
tion, pcricdical journalism and news agencies have 
greatly enhanced the usefulness of this edition. 1979 
being the year of the child a special chapter on 
media and the vhild has also been added. 

A number of chapters have been written by emi¬ 
nent persons in the field. This gives the publication 
a much wider view of the media set-up in India and 
does not ncccs.sarily reflect the official point of view. 

Like the first edition it is a standard reference 
book for students and thivse engaged in different infor¬ 
mation media. 

G. C. Rangrass 

Project Evaluation 

Project Evaluation Cirteria and Cost-benefit Analy¬ 
sis, edited by K. Puttaswarmaiah : Oxford & IBH Pub¬ 
lishing Co. New Delhi 1980 : pages 159 ; Price 
Rs. 50. 

The book under review contains ten essays contri¬ 
buted by seven wrilcrs whose credentials for the task 
have been well acknowledged. For economic develoiv 
ment it is necessary to select only those projects which 
arc not only economically good but also socially accep¬ 
table. The choice of projects should satisfy the norms 
of cold calculations and efficient execution. It is in 
this background that the book under review “Project 
Evaluation Criteria and Cost-Benefit Analys's” is a 
significant contribution to the available literature. 

Chapter I highlights the multi-dimcnsional nature of 
the problem. The evaluation criteria for public pro¬ 
gramme should encompass performance structure, 
procedures and motivations of the existing administra¬ 
tive constraint. Cliapter IT deals with the issues relat¬ 
ing to orientation. Chapter III suggests certain con¬ 
crete steps in the evaluation of the projects. Issues 
in the Methodology of evaluation of projects with 
large social contents liavc been brou.eht out in Cliapter 
IV. The treatment is quite lucid and helpful for an 
evaluator. Next three Chapters deal with household 
approach, consumer's surplus approach, national ac¬ 
counting system, social costs and qualify of life. 

In Chapter VIII, nieasuinieiit of cosl-bcnefil in 
education and transport sector has been attempted. 
Chapter IX attempts a general assessment of Little a,nd 
Mirrlees I'cchniques. It contains useful comments on 
the problems of numeraire, social pricing of labour, 
shadow wage rate, accounting prices of goods both 
traded and non traded. The last chapter is a case 
s'lidv on a sugar project evaluation. 

The book is an exceptionally well-integrated study 
with imaginative set of proposals and syggestions. It 
is a useful addition to the available current literature 
on the subject and can be profitably used bv students 
as well as planners and administrators. No future 
examination of project evaluation and cost-benefit ana¬ 
lysis should fail to cite this remarkable work. 

Mohammail Iqbal 

Vartha 

WE have received a copy of the inaugural number 
of Vartha. a bi-lingual (English-Hindi) biannual pub 
lisbed by the Bhattiya Arthik Shodh Sansthan, Allaha¬ 
bad. Prof. Mahesh Chand is the Chief Editor. 
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TRENDS 


Credit to Palniyrah Workers 

IN Kanyakumari District in Tamil Nadu ihoc au 
19,848 households engaged in palmyrah lapping and 
the wealth generated is of the order of Ks. 12 crorcs 
per year. This is revealed in a survey conducted b> 
the Palmyrah Development Society. The Society is 
engaged in activities for the socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the palmyrah workers. Through its t'wn 
development and welfare schemes, the Society has 
helped 1000 workers during 1980 to avail of credit 
from nationali.sed banks at 4 per cent interest per 
annum. The Small Farmers Development Agcnc> 
and Banks are co-operating with the Society in this 
venture as the Society docs the follow up work. ; 1 

Instrument for Stimulating bone Healing 

.\n instrument for stimulating osteogenesis and 
bone repair is being manufactured by the UP 
Electronics Corporation Ltd. Lucknow on :hc basis 
of knowhow and details provided by Dr. Satya Nand, 
Prof, and Head, Department of Orthopaedic Sur¬ 
gery at the Medical College. It is meant to supply 
direct current of OuA at the fracture site through 
a stainless steel electrode. 

Till now, 54 patients, including those of congeni¬ 
tal pseudoarthro.si.s and bone defects have been 
successfully operated upon in the Department. Its 
use has been recommended in the following condi- 
iions : (a) all types of ununited fractures—simple 
or compound : (b) ail types of bone defects due to 
dysplasia cysts etc. (c) congenital pseudomlhrosis 
and (d) to hasten fracture healing in fresh cases, i J 

Seismic Surveillance Stations in NE India 

THE Regional Research Laboratory, Jorhat, in 
collaboration with the National Geophysical 
Research institute, Hyderabad, has set up five seis 
mic surveillance ' statiqns at Khonsa (Arunachal 
Pradesh), Yaongyimsen and Kohima (Nagalandj, 
Kaziranga and Jorhat (Assam), as a part of the 
programme on seismic surveillance, for the segment 
of seismically hazardous North East India;. The pro¬ 
gramme inter alia aims to help in developing pragmatic 
programmes to take advance action to avoid destructive 
effects of earthquakes. □ 

Himachal’s Bid to Save Forests 

I'O check ever-increasing incidence of illicit felling 
of trees, the Himachal Pradesh Government has decided^ 
to nationalise the regeneration and exploitation of' 
forests. This will be done in a phased manner in the 
next three years. 

This important decision of the Government is in fact 
a first step toward the “Save Forests” crusade launched 
■by Chief Minister Thakur Ram Lall. At the same time.' 
the State has launched a crack-down on the illicit felling 
and smuggling of forest produce. Police Hying squads 
are inspecting forests and limber stacks in surprise raids 
to bring ibieVes and smuggler.s to book by deteching ille¬ 
gal carriage of timber and its sale, n 


I he State Forest Corporation is also being reorganis¬ 
ed and strengthened to enable it to play a befitting rolc 
in the gigantic task consequent upon nationalisation. 
Once forest*, are nationalised the Government or the 
Porest Corporation alone would buy wood and forest 
produce from forests including private forests and export 
thent outside the State. □ 

Utilisation of Imgatioii Potential 

TAMll. NADU, closely lollowed by Aiullua Pradesh 
and Karnataka, leads in the utilisation of irrigation 
|5olential to the nia.xiiiumi, according to an ollicial survey 
conducted by the Union Ministry of Agriculture. 

The survey has stated that the underutilisation of the 
irrigation potential is between 1.5 per cent and 3 pet 
cent in the case of these Slates. Those with the worst 
record are Maharashtra, Gujarat, Assam and Bihar. 

The difference between the irrigation potential ctcated 
and the aictual use of water is known as the "lag in 
utilisation”. In the ease of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Assam 
and Bihar, tlie lag is 30 ,to 40 per cent. The 
average lag for the country is placed at around 10.5 
per cent. 

The causes of under-utilisation arc often traceable 
to inadequate planning of a project due to the non¬ 
provision of essential ingredients of irrigated farming. 

Ihc ma.n factors preventing water utilisation are 
said to be the absence of water courses and field, chan¬ 
nels, poor maintenance of existing channels, inadequate 
control of structures, hiadequate drainage, water loss 
through seepage ami the failure to undeitakc lurid- 
Icvelling and propagating proper cropping methods. 

'J’he oflical study points out that the lag in irrigation 
potential utilisation has gone up from 2.5 million 
hectares in 1978 to 2.9 million hectares in 1979. The 
problem is sought to be solved by ask,ng the State 
Governments to construct channels up to a block of 
eight hectares as against up to 40 hectares. □ 

Crop Insurance Scheme in Haryana 

THE Haryana Government has introduced a crop 
insurance scheme in five districts of the State, namely, 
Ambala, Kama!, Susa, Jind and Kurukslietra. An¬ 
nouncing this in Chandigarh recently, Shri Sharasher 
Singh Surjcwala, Agriculture Minister, said that the 
State Government would get Rs. 50 lakhs for this from 
the Centre for the selicmc. 

Shri Surjewala said that paddy, wheat and bajra were 
covered under this schenw and the Government was 
considering inclusion of sarson and loria crops also. 

Under the .sclierac, a farmer will pay Rs. 22 per 
hectare per crop as premium to get his crop insured 
against the damage owing to natural calamities. □ 

P.M. for More Oilseed Production 

PRIME MINISILR Indira Gandhi has advised State 
Governments for a rapid increase in oilseed production, 
especially groundnut, to meet the country’s edible oil 
requirements. She has suggested introduction of 
groundnut as an irrigated summer crop to boost pro¬ 
duction with the available acreage. 

In her special letter to some Chief Ministers Ihc 
Prime Minister has expressed the desire that the Chief 
Ministers take up this' programme under their personal 
charge. □ 
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iS? The&itish 
puff cigars 

The Russians 
vvearchappals 

^ The Yugoslavs 
sip tea 

# The Germans 

drink coffee 

# The Am^icans, 

sport'kurtas’ 

^ The Iranians 
have a sweet 
tooth for si^ar 

The Iraqis 

relisnbiryani’ 

The Hungarians 
are tuned 
into pc^ music 

And the whole wcnld 
wears a big smile 
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STEP 

BY 

STEP 

Tartaric acid from Tamarind Leaves 

REGIONAL Research Laboratory, Jorhat has 
demonstrated successfully the process for production 
of tartaric acid from tamarind leaves to M/s. Karnataka 
State Forest Industries Limited, Bangalore at the 
Central Food Technological Research institute. 
Mysore. Tamarind leaves contain 4 to 10 per cent of 
tartaric acid depending on location of tamarind 
plantations and the quality of the leaves. 

The tartaric acid has a wide application in phar¬ 
maceutical and food industries. At present the imtire 
demand of our country of over 500 tonnes per annum 
is being imported. 

The conventional process for its manufacture is 
as a by-product from wine industry. But, in our coun¬ 
try very little wines arc produced, therefore, it is 
not possible to exploit this source. However, an 
alternate source for the production of tartaric acid 
is tamarind leaves. 

The process know-how package has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Bangalore-based company. Karnataka 
State Forest Industries Corporation Limited has 
already initiated the procurement of the site of the 
proposed factory at Gottipura. In the first phase, the 
factory will produce 100 tonnes of tartaric acid per 
annum. It is expected that the factory will eo into 
full stream within the first quarter of 19R1. □ 

Kerala Motivator .shows the way 

WHEN Shri R. Sivarama Pillai joined the Primary 
Health Centre as Block Extension ^ucator only 
1443 couples, out of a population of 1.15 lakh, had 
accepted slcrilisajion. He studied the situation and 
established close contact with the people. He organi¬ 
sed meetings and discussions, involved Mahila 
Samaj etc. and was able to motivate 8383 persons 
that is 65.9 per cent of the couples with 2 or more 
children, to undergo sterilization during five years 
from 1975 to 1980. □ 

Charcoal aids water decontamination 

STUDIES carried out by the Central Food Tech¬ 
nological Research Institute, Mysore (CFTRI) have 
estabUshed that wood charcoal which has been 
traditionally used for purification of water can also 
be used successfully for the removaJ of certain pesti¬ 
cide residues from water. The decontaminated water 
so obtained can be rendered free of bacteria by treat¬ 
ing it with an antibacterial agent. 

The particle size of wood charcoal is a crucial 
factor in the removal of pesticide residues from water, 
and hence this has been determined. Residues of 
20 pesticides. including those of BHC, DDT. 
Dieldrin, Malathion, Mcthvl Phosphomidon have been 
removed during studies using wood charcoal powder. 


A percolator unit has been evolved by the insti¬ 
tute for decontamination of drinking water from pes¬ 
ticides and bacteria in households. This unit can 
be scaled up suitably for use in restauants and 
hospitals. 

Scientists-adbpled' Villages achieve Self-sufficiency 

AN integrated rural dcvclOTment programme laun¬ 
ched by the Ramnad District Collector at 
Kunnakudi and Ncmani. two villages adopted by the 
scientists of the Central Electro-chemical Research 
Institute, Karaikudi, have attained the distinction 
of becoming self-sufficient in one year. The experi¬ 
ment of achieving rural uplift through starting of 
small industries and introduction of modem methods 
of agriculture has paid dividends. The Collector is 
known to have mentioned that there w'as no unem¬ 
ployment problem in the two villages, which had 
a total population of 6,000. Six small-scale induis- 
tries, a match unu, a fodder development unit, 
a plastic bag manufacturing centre, a unit to manu¬ 
facture ‘Viboothi’ and sandal paste and a cashewnut 
processing unit have been started, all requiring only 
small investment. 

They had also launched an orchard cultivation 
scheme in a 45 acre plot. Implementation of all the 
schemes with local cooperation has helped in improv¬ 
ing the economic condition of the people. 

Three more villages, Thirukolakuli and two 
of its hamlets in Thiruppathur Taluk, have been 
adopted last year and a number of schemes based 
on local potentialities and needs are being launch¬ 
ed. A fish farm in 50 acre plot was contemplated. 

Industrial Alcohol from Mahua Flowers 

THE Central Food Technological Research Ins¬ 
titute (CFTRI), Mysore has prepared a feasi¬ 
bility report on the manufectmx of indastrial alcohol 
from Mahua flower at the request of the Gujarat 
.State Forest Development Corporation Limited. TTic 
products that could be made from Mtihun flower in¬ 
clude potable alcohol, rectified spirit, baker's yeast, 
vinegar and concentrated sugar .syrup. Costwisc, the 
rectified spirit from Mahua flower will not be econo¬ 
mical as compared to the product prepared from 
molasses unless the raw material cost is brought 
down and the byproducts are gainfully utilised. 

Vitandn-E from wheat germ 

THE Central Food Technological Research Ins¬ 
titute, Mysore has standardized a process for 'the 
extraction oil from wheat germ and producing 
vitamin-E concentrate from the oil The proccvss 
enables utilization of the germs, a valuable source 
of nutrition, which is invariably io.st along with bran 
during wheat milling. Work has been carried out on 
sponsored basis. 

Giant Lcucaem for Fuel 

THE Regional Research Laboratory, Jammu, 
carried out introduction trials for growing the 
Giant Leucaena, in its Field Reseatch Station, with 
a view to exploring the jwssibillty of its cultivation as 
a firewood crop in the region. Preliminaiy investiga¬ 
tions reveal that the growth rate of Leucaena vari- 
tics in the region was comparable to that in other 
receptor countries. 
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Tomorrow’s Parents—Today 

Population Education for the Youth 


N. R. I^askar’*' 

muiit have discussed threadbare the many 
qiiesiions which are relevant to the growth ot youth 
ol today who will become tomorrow's parents. 

I he liict that in our total population there aie 124 
million boys anti girls Ix’tween the ages of l.'l and 24 
years biings into ■'harp focus two important things— 
laj high dependency ratio and (b) danger of popula¬ 
tion growing at a faster rale. We need not be frightened 
by this situation. Wh<il we have to do is to sec that the 
ratt of socio-economic progress in the country grows 
at a faster pace and the youth of today is exposed 
cffcelively to population education. Both the program¬ 
mes have been taken up on a massive scale in a 
sustained manner. From the point of view of economic 
growth, we have indeed taken very rapid striilcs. 
Population education has, however, "not spread as 
fast as it ought to have spread. Induction of new 
values in a culture takes lime. There is need for greater 
social backing to economic progress and in this task 
all organisations, official and non-officiul, have a role 
to play. While population education, is being inlrodue- 
ul in the formal system of education, voluntary agen¬ 
cies can help us greatly in promoting it through non- 
formal channels. The task is gigantic. 1 he rate of drop- 

“Mimvior ot' Slate foi Health and Family Welfaie. Fiom 
Ills Valedicloiy advliess at the scminai On ‘‘Tomoirow'!, 
Par'enl^--Tculu>'' oipaniscd by the New Delhi Famit.v 
f’lannins Association recently. 


outs from schools is quite high. We are aware of this. 
We arc investing large sums of money in population 
education through the formal education sjrstcm. We are 
making equally large investments in education through 
non-formal channels like the agriculture extension 
infrastructure and the institutes of training trade unioji 
leaders in the organised sector of industry. I have no 
doubt that with the enthusiastic participation of the 
people in developmental programmes in general, and 
in health care and family welfare programmes in 
particular, and with the spread of education, both 
through formal and non-formal channels, we will, in the 
near future, be reaching a siutation where the small 
family norm may become a way of life with our young 
people. 

Sex education should be imparted to students in a 
subtle manner. At the same tim'c, their health base 
should be strengthened. If the people’s health improves, 
if infant mortality reduces, if mothers do not have to 
bear the pangs of too mahy pregnancies and if adoles¬ 
cents imbibe population values, there is no doubt that 
India’s progress, and the progress of every family will 
grow fa.stcr. At prc.scnt it is being neutralised to a 
considerable extent by large increases in our popula¬ 
tion. We are trying to arrest this phenomenon. We 
arc trying to do so with the willing participation of the 
people in health and family welfare programmes. □ 


and Devighat. 



' NHPC v.'tti formed In to *'e!p overrom# 
V iha atieipv tn India 

Thfif objecltves? 

Promnre end oryenise en integrated 
and efficient development of Hydroolectrie 
PoMH m all Its aspects, including Piannins^ 
i'lveit g.it'Ons Research De&igning Feasibility 
Reports Operation and 
Mamtenenc# 

--- r A • • o* Hydrooloctnc 

W6 rO StriVinQ PoN^er stations and 

to solve the problem 
at Loktak, Baira Siut. Salai sme ot f>a»w 

ganeratad. 
And if you think shat’e 
y a iong liet. 

NHFC hai another. the construction 
of Transmiseion Linaa 
\ li'e a total package of 'NHPC 
^ Services’ A package, that, 
when completed, at the four 
‘ sites we have today, will 
' result in a total of 64S MW 
f instaHed) of pnee/ess powar. 

With Ui§ commfM/on/og 0/ Staga-4 
off/re Biira Siut Pfojaet tha 
CcrpptttJOfi has mage a beginning 
la Uta power gtoerafroo. 


V Ootionol Hydroelectric Pouier Corporotion Uxtited 

^ .. Pfo}»cti; tekttfc (Mwi)pur'. 8«lrs Siut (H.P, I Sil*t (JtjK) »nd P>vH)*»W |N»d»I) _ 




Aagd Office ; ManjuthA57 Nehru flaca. New DCihi*n901t 
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Nimpith: 


The Nucleus of Integrated 


Rural Development 


Biren Saha* 


AMIDST lush green paddy fields interspersed with 
coconut and date-palm trees Nimpith villagfc presents 
all the familiar features of a South Bengal country¬ 
side. But what gives it a unique place among the 
hundreds of problem-stricken villages of Sundcr- 
bans is its big stride towards the path of a socio¬ 
economic regeneration. Here is a village where a 
miilti-pronged attack on poverty, illiteracy and un¬ 
employment is on. And given the proper impetus, it 
could usher in a new era of economic prosperity in 
entire Sunderbans, the most backward region of west 
Bengal. 

It all started 20 years ago under the inspiring loader- 
ship of a dedicated hermit, Swami Buddhananda who 
made this once sleepy hamlet the centre ol his self¬ 
less service to the cause of the downtrodden. In 1961, 
he founded Shri Raraakrishna Ashram and with the 
active cooperation of a band of devoted workers esta¬ 
blished a network of schools in the area'. A Hecilth 
Centre was also ,subscc]ucntly set up. But it was soon 
discovered that educational facilities and medical aid 
were not enough. Maladies were many and naturally 
had their origin in poverty. A vast majority of the 
population of the village, comprising mostly Schedul¬ 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes, were peasants living 
below the poverty line. Agriculture was monocropped 
owing to the high salinity of the soil. Scientific farm 
technology was yet to reach them. As a result, small 
and marginal farmers found it difficult to eke cut a 
living. No other sources of gainful employment like 
pisciculture and cattle rearing developed in the village. 

In a bid to solve these problems, the Ashram started 
an Agro-Development Centre. The purpose was to help 
the local farmers with improved agricultural inputs 
and implements. The centre introdu^ double-cropp¬ 
ing. be^nning with sunflower and groundnut cultivation 
in order to encourage the local farmers go in for a 
rabi crop. The Ashram also succeeded in persuading 
3ie State Bank of India to open a branch at Nimpith 
so that easy credit facilities could be extended to the 
small farmers. 

*Assistaiit Editor Dhanadhanye Bengali Yojana 



The extension activities of the Ashram inchuie lendinf! 
of agricultural implements and transferring of improved 
farming technology to the poor farmers. 


To take care of the vocational trainmg needs of the 
cultivators, fishermen and cattle-rearers, the Rama- 
krishna Kri.shi Vigyan Kendra was established on May 
2,1979. while the Rs. 20 lakh project is yet in the 
formative stage and the imposing building complex 
still under construction, a team Of twelve dedicated 
scientists led by E>r. K. L. Bandyopadhyay have made 
quite a good start. Socio-economic survey has been 
conducted by them in ten villages out of the 16 sclec 
ted for the purpo.se. In all, 1,228 farming families, 
residing in these villages, have been .surveyed and 
their trainmg needs identified. About 1,000 farmers 
iind fishermen have been imparted training both at 
the Kendra’s campus and in the villages around Nim¬ 
pith. The duration of the trab-ing varied from one 
day to one year and the courses included such vital 
subjects as improved Kharif rice production techno¬ 
logy, .summer cultivation of field crops and vegetables, 
transplantation of Boro paddy, intensive fish farming 
and fish breeding, poultry management, animal hus¬ 
bandry, utilisation of pumpset and so on. The methods 
of imparting and acquiring these skills have been 
taught through work experience. 

Two other important activities of the Nimpith Kri- 
shi Vigyan Kendra in transferring improved techno¬ 
logy to the cultivators of this backward area’ are de¬ 
monstrations and trails by the scientists at the 
Kendra’s own farm as well as the farmers’ fields and 
organisation of farmers and farm youths to encourage 
a collective action for scientific farm management. 

The Kendra has its own 21 acre farm where instru¬ 
ctional farm activities are carried out for the benefit 
of trainee cultivators. Sixteen acres of land have 
been brou^t under high yielding varieties of Kharif 
paddy like Masuri. Pankai and Patnai Vegetables 
have also been grown in quite a large area of the 
Ashram land. The Ashram had earlier started a 
fishery unit with seven ponds having a water area of 
five acres. Tliis has now been taken over by the 
Krishi Vigyan Kendra to promote scientific methods 
of pisciculture. Cultivation of air-breathing fish has 
been taken up in a 10-decimal tank for training pur¬ 
poses. Training in dairying has been facilitated bv 
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the Ashram’s mini dairy unit set up in 1976. Recent 
addition of four cross-bred cows has brought the 
total strength of the dairy caitle to 14. The Kendra 
also maintains demonstration units of poultry, goat- 
cry and piggery. The Ashram has a bee-keeping cen¬ 
tre as well. 

Demonstration trials at the Kendra’s farm arc not 
all. The scientists of the Nimpith Krishi Vigyan 
Kendra have taken a vow to reach the improved farm 
technology to the pe<isants in 30 villages adjacent to 
Nimpith. 'I heir extension activities include adopted 
trials at the farmers’ fields, distribution of improved 
sectls to the common tillers, hormone spra>'ng on 
the orchards and mtingo plants of the fartuer.s, dis¬ 
tribution of rock phosphate to the deserving cultiva¬ 
tors, lending out agricultural implements to farmers 
and organising village meetings to discu.ss improved 
methods of farming and aquaculture. 

A recent addition to the Kendra’s work has been 
the Lab-to-land programme. Under this programme, 
sponsored by the ICAR in its Golden Jubilee year, 
91 fiirm families have been adopted by the Kendra for 
the purpose of transferring technology to the poorest 
farmers, fishermen and cattle rearers. Individual farm 
plan in respect of each of these farm families has 
been drawn by the Kendra’s scientists preceded by a 
survey and accordingly 43 farmers have been involv¬ 
ed in kharif high-yielding paddy. Boro paddy and 
wheat cultivation, 16 farmers in mini poultry units,_ 
20 farmers in composite fish culture and the rest in' 
goatcry and orchard management. In addition to 
the inputs worth Rs. 500 per family per year what 
these farm families get from the Kendra are the direct 
involvement and continuous free services of the sci¬ 
entists of the respective discipline at their own fields 
and farms. During my recent tour to Nimpith, I 
had had the opportunity of seeing for my.self the 
farms of three such adopted families at Sherhangam- 
pur village near Nimpth. It is really an experience 
to find the bare-foot scientists of various disciplines 
making themselves available at the poor farmer’s door 
steps to demonstrate to them improved farm prac¬ 
tices through actual work experience. Such visits of 
the scientists at Nimpith Krishi Vigyan Kendra to 
both nearby and distant villages are a regular feature 
of their work in tackling the day-to-day problems of 
the poor peasants like raising a second crop, the use 
of fertilizer, controlling plant diseases and poultry- 
keeping. Lab-to-land project has provided the Krishi 
Vigyan Kendra a better opportunity to transfer tech¬ 
nology to the poor farmers through practical trial 
method. 

For unemployracnt landless farmers and rural 
youths, mere training in scientific management of agri 
culture, fishery and animal hu.sbandry is not cnotigh 
to make them stand on their own feet. F.niplovmcnt 
opportunities should have to be created for them to 
make their training meaningful. It is one of the 



The Aslnain maintains demonstration units (./ Poultry, 
Goatery and Piggery. 


major functions of the Kendra to help them get self- 
employed. A few poultry and dairy projects initiat¬ 
ed by these trainees have received technical guidance 
from the Kendra and finance from the Nimpith 
branch of the State Bank of India. 

Another worthwhile projet of the Ashram, as part 
of its integrated rural programme for Nimpith and 
surrounding areas, is the establishment of an Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Centre at a cost of Rs. 18 laldis. 
The Centre, sanctioned by the People’s Action for 
Development (India), an undertaking of the Union 
Agriculture Ministry is to provide shops, godowns, 
selling sheds and stalls for the small farmers and 
fishermen and thus safeguard them from the exploi¬ 
tation of the middlemen. 

Other important welfare .schemes of the Ashram 
include a large-scale nutrition programme for school 
children, a library-cum-museum and a big hostel bttil- 
ding for scheduled caste and scheduled tribe girl stu¬ 
dents. 

A vast development complex has thus grown up at 
Nimpith complete with schools, hospital, primary 
health centre, water supply scheme. Post Office, 
telephone exchange and guest house. Today a new 
hope spins around Nimpith which has turned out to 
be the nucleuotis of comprehensive rural development 
for over 30 neighbouring villages. Development is 
no doubt a long-drawn process. But once this is 
started and its pace is kept up, the goal is ultimately 
reached. A visitor to Nimpith will have an unmis¬ 
taken impre.ssion that this backward area is not far 
away from reaching this goal, fl 


CULTIVATTON of Unam medicinal plants 
shown encouraging results. All the 40 plants of Gulnar 
Farsi transplanted in the middle of .July this vear in 
the herb garden of Survev of Midicinal Plants Unit ?t 
Aligarh have shown luxuriant growth. 

‘Gulnar Farsi’ is an important Unani dn^ used in 
various preparations for the treatment of infantile 


diarrhoea, dysentery and ‘bars’. The plant has astringent, 
desiccant and styptic properties. 


The paste of ‘Gulnar Farsi’ is useful for the healing 
of wounds. It strengthens gums and teeth and is used 
for the treatment of hernia also. D 


Medicinal Plants 

has 
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Volunteer health workers supplied with drugs regularly are proving a great asset in combating diseases Uke 

malaria 

Health for All by the Year 2000 

Dr. H. MaUer* 


ONLY those who celebrate World Health Day in 
the year 2000 will be able to judge if those in the 
generation that preceded them were realists or drea¬ 
mers when, in 1977, they decided in the World Health 
Assembly to launch the movement for “Health for All 
by the Year 2000”. Few could have foreseen then 
to what extent this move would fire the imagination of 
people througfhout the world. Ibat it did, showed 
how timely the call was to bring about a social re¬ 
volution in community health. Old ways of dealing 
with health problems had proved to be highly inade¬ 
quate in countries at all stages of development, and the 
inequafities in health status and in the distri^tion of 
health resources throughout the world were intolerable. 

What is “Health for All”? The World Health 
Assembly referred to it as the attainment by all the 
people of the world of a level of health that wfll permit 

• Director General, World Hralth Organisation. Message 
for World Health Day, 7 April 1981. 


them to lead a socially and economically 
productive life. This means simply that the 
level of health of individuals and communities w'ill 
permit them to exploit their potential economic 
energy, and to derive social satisfiaction ctf being able 
to realize whatever latent intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual talents they have. 

“Health for All” docs not mean that in the year 
2000, doctors and nurses will provide medical repairs 
for everbody in file world for all their existing ailments; 
nor does it mean that in the year 2000 nobody will be 
sick or disabled. It does mean that health be^s at 
home, in schools and in factories. It is there, where 
people live and work that health is made or broken. 
It does mean that people will realize that they them¬ 
selves have the power to shape their lives and the 
'lives of their families, free from the avoidable burden 

(continued on cover III) 
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Editorial 


The New Textile Policy 

THE NEW TEXTILE POLICY has recently been 
announced by the Union Minister of Commerce. It 
gives priority to ilie handloom sector with encourage¬ 
ment to the Khadi industry. It seeks to regulate the 
powerloom sector, marginally increase the weaving 
capacity in the mill sector and also modernise this 
sector, increase the production of controlled cloth, 
continue, the multi-fibre system with dominant posi¬ 
tion to cotton yarn and to aggressively expand exports. 


Though the new policy is not dramatically different 
From the old one, its attempt to integrate all seg¬ 
ments of the textile industry is noteworthy. It has 
however, attracted criticism for its heavy reliance 
on the handlom sector. While this sector provides 
livelihood to a large number of people, it is unable 
lo stand on its feet due to its technological inefficiency. 
Contrary to the earlier objective of converting the 
handlooms prowessively into powerlooms, the number 
of the former has been increasing and the latter has 
grown indiscriminately challenging both the mill and 
handloom sectors. In spite of the government patron¬ 
age from the fifties, the handloom sector suffers 
alternately from shortage of yarn and accumulation of 
unsold stocks. In spite of the subsidy, the price of 
handloom cloth is still high. The attempts to bring 
the handlooms into the cooperative fold have also not 
made any significant headway. It is doubtful whether 
the handloom sector will be able to produce the 
quantity of cloth allotted to it, and at reasonable 
prices. If there is difficulty in this regard, the policy 
will have to be adjusted so that the consumers do not 
face any shortage or high prices. 


When the demand projection of cloth during the 
sixth Plan period and the need for exporting more 
cloth against stiff foreign competition are taken into 
account, the proposed expansion of mill sector’s 
weaving capacity may not be adequate. It is hoped 
that in this aspect also the policy would be imple¬ 
mented with the required flexibility. The equipment 
of mill industry as a whole, not to speak of the ‘sick’ 
mills, is antequated when compared to that of 
advanced countries, and more liberal provision is 
necessary for its rapid modernisation. Similarly, the 
excise duties on the mill cloth, especially on the indi¬ 
genous man-made fibre cloth, need to be reviewed both 
from the points of view of the industry and the con¬ 
sumers. While the decision to increase the nroduction 
of controlled cloth is welcome, the present loopholes 
in the distribution system which prevent it from 
reaching the poor people, should be effectively plugged. 
The provision for the growth of sericulture industry, 
which is also labour-intensive, is also not enough! 
This sector should be given all support to modernise 
its technolosf aid expand its processing capacity. 

In short, the textile industry in India faces the 
contrary pulls of humanitarianism and market forces 
and the government has to perform a delicate balancing 
act. □ 



Special Article 


The Budget and the Sixth Plan 

Ur. J. N. Sioba* 


THE BUDGET OF 1981-82 bus been widely 
acciuimed as a balanced and careful exercise in 
framing the fiscal policy. It has indeed many wel¬ 
come feature from the point of view of both growth 
and equity. It has, however, to be assessed in 
ils totality in terms of its contribution to the objectives 
of the Sixth Plan and success of the economic poli¬ 
cies dcsipied to implement them. 

It may be readily stated that the budget is oriented 
to meeting the objectives of the Sixth Plan some of 
which arc given below : 

(i) A significant step up in the rate of growth 
of the economy; 

(ii) A progres-sive reduction in the incidence of 
poverty and unemployment; 

(iii) A speedy development Of indigenous sources 
of energy, with proper emphasis on con¬ 
servation and cHicicncy in emergy use; 

(iv) Strengthening the redi'Jtribution bias in favour 
of the poor contribution to a reduction in 
inequalities of income and wealth. 

The Sixth Plan provides for a total outlay of 
Rs. 97,500 crores during the period of the five years 
1980-85. The plan outlay in the budget for the 
fiisj year i.e. 1980-81 was estimated at Rs. 14,593 
crorcs and that in the budget for 1981-82 Rs. 17,479 
crores. Thus, the combined plan outlay in the 
first two vears works out to roughly 33 per cent of 
the proposed plan outlay. In purely financial terms 
this appears to be more or less satisfactory, even 
though higher outlays in the initial years would have 
imparted a momentum for more tangible growth of 
the economy in real terms in the subsequent years. 
The Plan targets were originallv fixed in terms of 

1979- 80 prices. The wholesale price index in 

1980- 81 has recorded a rise of 13..5 per cent over 
that of 1979-80. While it is not entirely anpropriatc 
to deflate the plan outlay by wholesale price index, 
the rise in prices does imply that the plan outlay in 
1980-81 would be lower than the provi.sions in the 
budget and if the prices rise further in 1981-82, 
a point to which T shall return later, the plan oiillav 
in real terms would turn out to be siimificantlv lower 
than what is indicated by the financial provisions. 

The total expenditure for 1981-82 is estimated at 
Rs. 24.871 crores Out of this. Rs. 15.100 crores 
will comprise non-plan expenditure and the rest i.e. 
Rs, 9.771 crores will be the support from the Central 
budget for the Plan in 1981-82. Out of this amount 
Rs. 6.309 crores will be allotted as biidnetarv support 
for Central Plan and a sum of Rs. 3,462 crores will 

• Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi 


be utilised as Central assistance to the Plans of the 
States and the Union Territories. 

The non-Plan expenditure appears to consume a 
disproportiOTately large fraction of the total ex¬ 
penditure in the Central budget, but if allowance 
is made for development items on non-plan account, 
the development expenditure works out to 60 per 
cent of the total budget. There may still be a case 
for reduction in nondcvelopmental expenditure, but 
considering that a large part of it is committed ex¬ 
penditure comprising such items as Defence expen¬ 
diture which acounts for Rs. 4,200 crores and interest 
payments of Rs. 3,123 crores, the scope for reshuffling 
the expenditure is at best limited. This implies that any 
step up in the plan expenditure above the proposed 
limit would require greater tax and non-tax efforts to 
mobilise additional resources. 

Non-tax Resonrce.s 

Among the non-tax measures that could be consi¬ 
dered for mobilising additional resources, special 
mention may be made of two items (1) cut in subsi¬ 
dies on food, fertilisers and foreign trade; and (2) 
larger surplus of public sector undertakings. Ferti¬ 
liser is becoming an increasingly import input in 
agricultural production. This seems to lend some 
justification for the increase in fertiliser subsidy from 
about Rs. 466 crores in 1980-81 to Rs. 679 crores in 
1981-82. However, it is to be noted that by far 
the major part of the fertiliser goes into the produc¬ 
tion on the large farms. The rate of return on ferti¬ 
liser used is substantial and as it mainlv acmes to the 
large farms, the subsidy is iustified neither by consi¬ 
deration of growth nor by those of equity. The small 
farms could be protected bv preferential treatment 
in the allotment of their share- Food subsidies have 
to be conlinuc.d and perhaps extended so as to pro¬ 
vide relief to larger sections of the rural nomilation. 
The subsidies on exports however again do not have 
much iustificafion. Exports have to he stepped no 
and trade surplu.ses have to be increased but this is 
♦o be done more by incentives and measures for 
increased eflic'encv in production and curbs on 
domestic consumption rather than a oolicv of across 
the board subsidies. 

The ca.se for increasing the surpluses of public sec¬ 
tor undertakings has been under discussion for a 
long time. The recent hike in the prices of coal, 
power and petroleum products as well as in the fares 
and freights of the railways are steps in the right 
direction. A rational pricing policy of public sector 
enterprises is certainly overdue. Much liowever will 
also depend on the increased efficiency of these 
enterprises. The costs of these enterprises are unduly 
inflated bv capacity under-utilisation of a large num¬ 
ber of public enterprises. It is only partly due to 
the shortage of spares and components. Much of 
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It is aue to the iach oC effective cooidiuiitiou among 
uic vaitous muusuies wioim me puDuc sector. Au 
micgratea policy ot output ta];gets in such indus¬ 
tries as coal, power, peuoleum, steel, heavy engmeer- 
mg and transport may go a long way lu im- 
piovmg the emctency ot ttiese enterprises and generat¬ 
ing surpluses even without any turiher step up in the 
prices ot their products- 

Plan Priorities 

the allocative pattern ot resources is as important 
tor Uie rcutisatiou ot the Plan targets as the total 
Plan outlay m a particular period. Ihc Finance 
Minister has rightly pointed out that “agricuiturai 
aevelopment with a special emphasis on the weaker 
sections is the centre piece of our development stra¬ 
tegy. But the Sixth Plan also identifies some other 
areas which have become especially critical. Ihc 
energy and transport system comprising such critical 
sectors as power, coal, oil, ports and railways 
requires massive investment if these sectors arc not 
to become a constraint on economic growth”. ihc 
amounts provided for the different sectors in the 
budget of 1981-82 seem to be broadly in accordance 
with the Plan priorities. 

It has been clearly specified in the Sixth Plan 
that special weight must be assigned to those pro¬ 
grammes which benefit the weaker sections. Follow¬ 
ing this objective the budget of 1981-82 reiterates 
the important role of the national rural employment 
programme. It provides Rs. 180 crorcs in the Cen¬ 
tral Plan for this programme and this is to be matched 
by an equal amount from the States. The budget 
ot J 980-81 made a provision of Rs. 340 crorcs lor 
ihe same programme which was to be proviilcd by 
the Centre to the States both in the form of food- 
grains and that in cash in order to facili¬ 
tate the undertaking of productive works. The bud¬ 
get for 1981-82 follows the plan directive of 50 ; 50 
sharing by the Centre and the States. It is not quite 
certain how far the States will be able to raise the 
matching amount. However, even if they do succeed, 
the programme will provide for not more than 500 
million mandays of employment or less than two 
million jobs which will cover a bare fringe of the pro¬ 
blem of unemployment. 

Another important measure conceived essentially 
as an anti-poverty programme is the integrated rural 
development programme. It will enable the poorest 
families to acquire productive assets, technology and 
skills as would make them economically viable. The 
budget provides Rs. 198 crorcs for this prograiwine, 
as well as for special programmes such as ilesert 
development and drought prone area programmes, 
with an equivalent contribution from the Stales. It 
is expected that the integrated rural development pro¬ 
gramme will help three million families to go 
above the poverty line in 1981-82. As.suming ;i 
capital (outlay)-incomc ratio of 1-5 : I. (as given in 
the plan) the budget provision would generate ad¬ 
ditional income of Rs. 270 crores or about Rs. 900 
per family which implies additional monthly per 
capita consumption of Rs. 15 per month. This is 
clearly inadequate to raise the income of the bottom 
deciles to the cut-off poverty line montlily income of 
Rs. 76 per capita. Howeer, the Finance Minister has 
also stated that half of the term lending bv commer¬ 
cial banks to agriculture and allied activities will be 
directed to the small and marginal farmers and 


ttl^icuUuial labourers., Adeituacy d£ c^t is 
utdeed an important instrument tor raising the pro¬ 
ductivity ot the rural poor. It will, however, do 
little to raise the incomes of the poc» uni^ they have 
tne material assets for development with the help 
of additional finance. Ihc Cenual budget itself can 
do little so far as the distribution of land assets is 
concerned. It can however indirectly help by sub¬ 
sidising the distribution of non-laud assets such as 
livestock and other material inputs such as water, 
seeds and fertiliser on a ccmcessional basis- 

incentives 

Ihe budget also provides some reliet to the middle 
income groups. Ihe exemption limit lor the payment 
oi income lax is raised from Rs. 12000 to Rs. 15000 
and the rate ot schedule is restructured so as to pro¬ 
vide some concessions to persons receiving income 
upto Rs. 30,000. As a result of these changes about 

14 lakhs of taxpayers will go out of the income 
lax net and another 11 laklis will get some lax relief, 
in an infiationary phase such concessions seqm jusli- 
licd. However, an important question which arises 

15 what is the corresponding relief to the rural poor- 
Ihe Sixth Plan provides for a substantial extension 
of the public distribution system to insulate the rural 
poor from the effects of rising prices of essential com¬ 
modities. The budget could make suitable provision 
lor progress in this direction. 

An important feature of the budget is the network 
ot incentives which it provides to step up the rate of 
savings and improve the investment cliinutc; ihcrc 
IS an increase of i to H per cent in the interest on 
various term deposits of the banks and a provision for 
national savings certificate which will carry an 
interest rate of 12 per cent. Further, to enable the 
large companies raise more of investment finance 
through their own efforts, the interest rate ceiling 
on debentures has been raised from 12 per cent to 
13.5 per cent. The net impact of these measures on 
savinp will, however, dlpend on the real post- 
tax interest rates. It would have been in order if the 
limit of tax exemption on interest income from bank 
deposits was raised from Rs. 3000 to Rs. 5000. 

As a general measure to improve the climate for 
investment in industry it is proposed to reduce the 
surcharge on income tax payable by all classes of 
companies from 7-5 per cent to 2.5 per cent. Fur¬ 
ther, the standard list ot industries which qualifies 
for specified investment related tax concessions has 
been extended so as to include 14 groups of industries 
such as electric fans, pressure cookers, glass and 
glass work etc. These are certainly not priority in¬ 
dustries cither for growth or for meeting the needs 
of the poor. The budget has come rather too soft 
on large indu-stries. However, it has rightly extended 
the tax concessions to persons and companies en¬ 
gaged in the development of mineral oils and gas. 
The fiscal incentives to accelerate the development 
of renewable energy resources such as solar, bio-gas 
and wind energy will serve the energy policy announc¬ 
ed in the Sixth Plan. 

The budget announces aditional measures to im¬ 
plement the government policy of promoting small 
scale industry in the interest both of employment and 
broader development of entrepreneurship. First, the 
eligibility limit of investment related tax concessions 
is raised from Rs. tO lakhs to Rs. 20 lakhs. Second, 
the exemption limit under the general scheme of 
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excise duties concessions applicable to 72 excisable 
commodities is raised from Ks. 5 lakhs in terms of 
value of clearance to Rs. 7.S lakhs. These changes 
seem to steps in the right direction, but the entire 
policy of the government towards small scale in¬ 
dustries itself needs to be reviewed on several counts. 
Tirst, not all small scale industries arc capital sav¬ 
ing. Second, many of these industries pay unduly 
low wages and exploit the working classes. Third, 
(here is not enough check to ensure that they do not 
•spring up from fragmentation of large enterprizes. 

Ihe budget of 1981-82 is the first budget which 
has not increased excise duties for raising general 
revenues. Hov/ever, it contains several measures to 
rectify the balance of payments. It gives tax con¬ 
cessions to export oriented industries. On the otlicr 
hand, it provides for across the board increase of 
5 per cent in the auxilliary duties of customs on all 
items ol imports. However, some of these items go 
as bitsic inputs into investment industries and the 
budget could provide for dillcrential treatment in 
this regard. 

Inflation 

In the end, 1 will return to the major issue, namely, 
the extent to which the budget will successfully con¬ 
tain the inflationary pressure in the economy. As 
pointed out earlier, the total expenditure for next 
year is estimated at Rs. 24,871 crorcs as against 
estimated receipts of Rs. 23,061 crorcs leaving a 
resource gap of Rs. 1,810 crores. The various mea¬ 
sures of additional taxation together with the reliefs 
offered will yield net additional revenue of Rs. 271 
crorcs to the Centre. The uncovered deficit thus 
amounts to Rs. 1,539 crores. However, among the 
non-tax sources of revenue the budget claims credit 
for Rs. 800 crorcs from the sale of the much con- 


(.ruvcrsial special bearer bunds to mop up the black 
muuey m ine next year, ihe estimate is ^rhaps bas- 
eu ou me experience oi the voluntary disclosure of 
incomes seneme of 19/5. ft is not known how much 
or wacK money nas grown smec men ana now mgn 
Is me competitive raic of return m the black market- 
mere arc, merefore, substantial reasons to doubt if 
luc expected yield trom the sale of special bearer 
Donus wiu be actually realised. If this scheme fails 
and there is no compensating mechanism ror raising 
uuoitionai resources the budegtary deficit may rise 
substantially above the estimated figure of Ks. 1549 
crores. 

Ihe budget deficit is only one aspect of the infla¬ 
tionary impact of government policy. The second 
and equally important element is the net bank credit 
to the government. It was substantially stepped up 
from Rs. 2,634 crorcs in 1979-80 to Rs. 4,160 cro¬ 
rcs in 1980-81. Its effects on prices were contained 
partly by the drawn-down on foreign exchange reser¬ 
ves and partly by reduction in the bank credit to 
commercial sector which followed the low rate of 
procurement of foodgrains and the slowing down of 
the rate of industrial growth. As the bank credit to 
commercial sector is expected to rise with industrial 
activity it will be necessary for the government to 
practise restraint in drawing upon the bank credit. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that the budget of 
1981-82 is a balanced one. It conforms in many 
ways to the priorities and policies envisaged in the 
Sixth Plan. The final outcome will however depend 
critically on the price trend. The government has to 
improve the administration of public sector enterpri¬ 
ses in order that they make a sizable contribution to 
the budgetary resources. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that much depends on extent to which the fiscal 
discipline is combined with monetary discipline. □ 
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Sixth Plan; An Overview 
and Analysis 


B M. Bhalia« 


IHE SIXTH FIVE YEAR PLAN that has just 
been finalised envisages a total outlay of 
Rs. 172,210 crores and annual growth rate of 5.2 per 
cent. The public .sector outlay has been put at 
Rs. 97500 crores and that of the private sector at 
Rs. 74710 crores. The total investment (gross capital 
formation) over the plan period will be Rs. 158710 
crores calculated at 1979-80 prices. This is to be 
financed by domestic saving of Rs. 149,647 crores 
estimated at 1979-80 prices and net inflow of funds 
from abroad to the extent of Rs. 9063 crores. Thus 
country's dependence on foreign a.ssistancc for deve¬ 
lopment though reduced to a little less than six per 
cent of the plan investment during the Sixth Plan, 
still continues. 

Even on the domestic front, it may not oc easy to 
n-ach the stipulated targets in respect of savings. 
Domestic savings are projected to prow from 
Rs. 23055 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 35870 crores 
in 1984-85. As percentage of GDP at market prices, 
the saving rate is envisaged to increase from 21.2 per 
cent in 1979-80 to 24.5 per cent in 1984-85 implying 
a marginal rate of the order of 33.7 per cent over the 
plan period. 1980—85. Investment during the period 
has been planned on the assumption that a saving rate 
of that order would be available. If there is a short¬ 
fall on the target rate of savings, there will be further 
resort to deficit financing than Rs. 5000 crores that is 
already provided for in the plan estimates of the 
available resources. 

The question arises whether it would not be monr 
desirable to have kept the sights low and fix a low? 
rale of growth so that resort to deficit financing and 
foreign borrowing is avoided. On this the planners’ 
vidw is : “if was found that given the initial capacity 
constraints, specially in sectors with relatively long 
gestation such as major irrigation, power, transport and 
steel, any growth ra!c during the sixth plan period 
above 5.2 would not be feasible; at the same time a 
growth rate of lower than 5.2 per cent or so would 
not even cover the basic minimum time bound pro- 
erammes for fulfilling the economic and social obiect- 
ives in agricultural and rural sectors including genera¬ 
tion of employment.” Thus the limit to growth in the 
present situation in fndia. in the opinion of the 
Planning Commission, is set bv constraint of physical 
and not financial resources. So far as the latter are 

♦Ecmmhf wi Retd Princlnal Hindu Collese. New Delhi. 


concerned, the needs rather than the financial feasi¬ 
bility arc to determine the growth rate. This has been 
a major weakness of Indian planning in the past. In 
view of the past experience in the matter, stretching 
t)utlav beyond the limits of resource availability on the 
ground that securing a certain growth rate is an abso¬ 
lute minimum necessity for the purpose of tchieving 
the stated economic and social purposes of the Plan, is 
not very correct, to say the least. 

Specific Targets 

A welcome feature of the Sixth Plan is that it com¬ 
bines the pursuit of high growth rale of economy with 
direct attack on poverty, uncmplovmcnt and social and 
economic inequalities. There arc specific targets work¬ 
ed out in quantitative terms on mitigation of poverty, 
reducing incidence of unemployment and providing 
basic minimum needs like provision of drinking water 
to the villages which do not have such supply at pre¬ 
sent. Thus : 1) 75 million persons in the rural 
areas will be given special assistance under the inte- 


A welcome feature of the SiAfh Plan h tfuit it com¬ 
bines the pursuit of hirih growth rate of economy with 
direct attack on poverty . 


grated rural development programme and helped to 
rise above the poverty line ; 2) Over 6 million people 
in the urban areas similarly will be helped to rise 
above the poverty line ; 3) additional employment is 
to be created for over 34 million persons; 4) under 
the naticmal rural employment programme, 300 to 
400 million mandays will be created every year, 
benefiting 3 million families; 5) the entire remaining 
1.9 lakh villages that do not have clean drinking wafer 
facilities will he provided with that facility; 6) ten 
million slum dwellers will be given special assistance 
to improve their environment; 7) over 46,000 villages 
will get electric supply: and 8) special attention will 
be dven to raisinc the consumption levels of the sche¬ 
duled caste and tribe people. As the plan document 
nuts it “The removal of poverlv is the foremost ob- 
ieefive of the sixth plan even though it is recognised 
that, given the magnitude of the task, if cannot be 
accomplished in a short period of five vears. “This 
rccogntion has led the planners to formulate the five 
vear plan pronosals in the lone term ncrspccfivc 
of 15 vears from 1980-81 to 1994-95. Ibis deve¬ 
lopment perspective visualises accelerated progress 
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fowards the removal of poverty, generation of gainful 
cmpl<iyincnt .md tcdmologicai .ind economic self ic- 
liancc! Ihc growth nUc of 5.2 per tent «if C!DP 
selected for the plan periotl ha.s been arrived at by 
keeping this perspective in view. In the next ten years, 
after the enci of Ihc present pten period, the growth 
r.ilc is expected (t> pick up to 5.5 per cent. As a result, 
the percentage ol population below the iwvcrtv line is 
expected to fall from Ihc present 48.44 per cent to 
."lO per cent in l‘)84-85 and 10 per eeni in 
1994-95. Volume of employment in terms of millimi 
standard person years ta standard person vear is 
defined as 27.1 days work for eight hours a day 
for a person in a vear) will go up from the present 
151 million lo 184 million in 1984-85 and to 248 
million in 1994-95. Per canila GDP will go up from 
Rs. 1484 in 1980-81 lo Rs 1744 in 1984-85 and 
Rs. 2514 in 1994-95 while per capita monthly expendi¬ 
ture will rise from Rs. 95.62 at prc.sent to Rs. 109.67 
in 1984-85 and Rs. 151.98 in 1994-95, Monthly per 
capita consumption of foodgrains will go up from 
12.95 kgs in 1980-81 to 14.12 kgs in 1984-85 and 
15 50 kes in 1994-95. while that of sugar from 
0.68 kgs to 0.79 kgs and 1.15 kgs rcsocclivcly. 
Thus emphasis in' the plan is evenly distributed bet¬ 
ween attaining high growth rate of the economy and 
initiation of steps for securing well being of weaker 
sections of the population and renderinr; social {usticc. 

Tile outlay of Rs. 97500 crorcs in the public sector 
is planned to bo financed as follows : 

Items Amount 

(Rs.crores.nt 1079-80 
pt'iccs) 


ti) Balance from current revenues at 

1070-,SO rates of taxes H -n.s 

6i) rontrlbiilion of PuWle Tnterpriscs 0 , 70 S 

(iii) Market Borrowings of Govt., Public 

rntcrpiises ami T ocal Btnlies 19.51V) 

(iv) Small Savings 6,461 

(v) State provident funds 1,701 

(vi) Term loans from T inancial Institu¬ 
tions (gross) 2 722 

fvii) Mise. Capital Receipts (Net) . 4.t)09 

(viin 1 xteriial .\ssistauee and Boiiowini’, 

from the lest of tile woikl INcl) 9,929 

(i\) Drawing down of foreign fxchange 

Reserves .... l.OOO 

(x) Additional Resource Mobilisation 21..102 

(\i) Uneineicd gap'Defieit financing 5.001) 

Aggiegate Resoiirees . . 97.SOO 

Unfounded Apprehensions 


Apprehensions that are not all unfounded iiave been 
expressed in some quarters that receipts from 
items (i) anil (ii) in the above table may not come 
up to expectations and the need for deficit financing 
may be greater than the stipulated amount of Rs. 5000 
crorcs. This constitutes a serious threat to the success 
of the Plan for with the heavy inflalii.’nary pressures 
already operating in the economy, any large measure 


of additional deficit financing in the Plan period is 
bound to accelerate price ris-. still further which, in 
turn, apart from the distress it causes to the people 
will upset all plan estimates ol resources, outlays and 
physical targets. 

Apart from a souiici financial base. Ihc success of 
the plan would depend upon the evolution of a sound 
policy framework that ensures accelerated growth of 
the economy with maintenance of relative price sta¬ 
bility. .Such a policy framework has to embrace mobi¬ 
lisation of resources in an adequate measure so as to 
avoid resort lo delicil liiiiincing beyond the limits of 
prudence, supplv and demand management to pre¬ 
vent any inordinate rise of prices, improving the 
performance and productive efficiency of public enter¬ 
prises so that they yield adequate returns on the capital 
invested in them and generate resources for further 
expansion of public sector, and adoption of specific 
steps required for (he attainment of (he obicclives of 
the plan in diffeicm sectors of Ihc economy : accelerat¬ 
ed growth in agriculture, piiisuil of a well coordinated 
energy policy aiming at reduced dependence on im¬ 
ported oil, promotion of new avenues of employment, 
reduction of regional disparities, protection of environ¬ 
ment and economical balance and population control 
through family planning and welfare measures. 

The most pressing problem at the moment is mobili¬ 
sation of resources not only lo finance public sector 
outlay but also the proposed investment in fhc private 
sector. The current rate of savings in the economy 
is fairly high for a Tliird World counlrv. The pro¬ 
blem is not so much of raising the level of savings as 


IVliat is required lo prevent inflatinn irom arising 
is (I policy jramework that ensures raising of the 
required amount of resources through taxation and 
market borrowing apart from any amount that may 
become available from the profits of public enterprises. 


that of channelisation of the available funds into plann¬ 
ed development. Tlicre is considerable leakage of 
funds to fhc parallel economy which fact is primarily 
responsible lor the inflationary spiral we arc going 
through. This happens in two ways. First the leakage 
of funds to the parallel economy enables market sup¬ 
plies of goods to be diverted into the black market 
with the result that shortages arc created m the open 
market and prices rise. Secondly, shortfall of funds 
for the public sector outlay leads to a corresponding 
itmount of deficit financing thereby adding to money 
supply with consequent rise in prices. In so far as 
the government is able lo raise to needed resources 
through taxation and market borrowing, planning 
need not give rise to anv inflation. It is only when 
savings are to be “forced” from the people through 
deficit financing that inflationary pressures take birth 
and grow. What is required to prevent inflation 
from arising is a policy framework tlnil ensures rais¬ 
ing of the required amount of resources through taxa¬ 
tion and market borrowing apart from any amount 
that may become available from the profits of public 
enterprises. Ta.xalion level in India has crossed 19 
per cent of GDP and the scope for further increase in 
the rate taxation is hardly (here. Of course revenue 
collection can improve greatly if tax evasion were 
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climiiuticd uaU the amount due Icjpliy were all 
collected. That requires wide ranging tax reforms 
and signiheant improvement in tux adminiblratioii. 
Market borrowings and small scale savmgs amounts 
collected by the government have been going up in 
recent years but collections from these could be much 
greater if there were price stability and no fear of 
erosion of value of accumulated savin]^ kept in the 
form of deposits and government securities. 

Additional Resource Mobilization 

Additional resources for development iii the tne- 
sent situation will have to be raised from larger mobi¬ 
lization effort on the part of the States than what 
has been witnessed for the last 15 or 20 years. The 
Sixth Plan calls for additional resources mobilization of 
Rs. 21302 crorcs during the plan period by the Ceniral 
ind State Governments and their enterprises. Of this 
amount, the share of the State governments has been 
put at Rs, 9012 erores. 'fhe centre has firmly told 
the Cliief Ministers at the meeting of National Deve¬ 
lopment Council held in February 1981 that plans 
ot the Stales would be out if they fail to make a 
contribution commcn,suratc with the increased size 
of the plan. The scope for raising additional revenues 
at the stales' level is large. Thus land revenue and 
agricultural incomes in recent years have risen sharply. 
Reform of agricultural taxation so that large farmer- 
earning high incomes pay their due share in taxes is 
long overdue. States could also raise fairly large 


Miindadugu—A Step Forward 

K. B. G. Iilak> 

TH!£ C’Ol.I.I'X'IOR ot Krishna district of Aiulh’u 
Pradesh has started a .scheme—Mundadugu sehenie- 
to provide eniplojnicnt to educated rural yoirlh. 

Under its first project, 40 Unemplovcd Jiducaled 
Vouth were provided with Rs. 23,000 each as a 
loan from the Andhra Bank. Ihe sunty was given 
by the Ciovernmeni. Scheduled Caste and Back¬ 
ward Clas-.es Fimtncial Corporation provided a part 
of the loan and also look five acres land on lease 
at Serinarasannapalem and constructed sheds by en- 
gaging the 40 members who were paid daily wages for 
the construction of the Sheds. 

500 chicks were given to each of the 40 Youlli 
who were also piovided electricity, water and resi¬ 
dential quarters. Each beneficiary of the Scheme 
was given stipend of Rs. 250 per month, for six 
months. They had to clear off the loan from the 
hank within five years. Marketing of eggs was arran¬ 
ged by the Government through the Sales depots of 
the Andhra Pradesh Meat and Poultrv Marketing Cor 
poration. Eevery beneficiary made a net pixifit of 
Rs. 1200 per month. 

Project Officer. S.F.D.A., had been taking biisk 
action in implementing 44 more projects under this 
Mundadugu Scheme by providing more funds to 3.000 
unemployed educated ■ youth in the district. Thc':c 
projects will include poultry. Dairy, Polyester Cloth 
Weaving, Kalamkarj printing, Hand-weaving, Seri¬ 
culture. Goal and Sheep rearing. Piggery. Tanning. 
Pisciculture. Duck rearing, Horticulture schemes cic 


amount of funds by upward rcviiiiua of eleolrkity aod 
water charges mid raising of bus feres. The Piaaniitg 
Commission suggests these measures for implementa¬ 
tion by the State governments. At the same time, it 
.sugge.sis raising oi returns trom Central Oovenmicnt 
public sector enterprises, to 10 per ceiu on capital 
invested by tlic end of the plan period. It is on the 
success ol the efforts to raise the ailditiunul finance 
ilirough nou-inflalionary channels and sources that the 
tiutcomc of the Sixtii Plan will depend. Mobilization 
of adequate resources without resort to deficit financ¬ 
ing is, therefore, to be regarded as the King-pin for 
the future success ot planning in India. 

The sixth Plan represents an act of faith on tiic 
pan of the present government. “The day will dawn. 
Hold thy faith firm ". It is with these words from 
poet Tagore that the Prime Minister. Mrs. Judirii 
Gandhi, starts the preface to Sixth Plan document, 
contributed by her. Such unsliakeablc faith in plann¬ 
ing as an instrunieal for development and alleviation 
of mass poverty, is indeed laudable. But faith is not 
enough, there must be appropriate action aud policy 
package to achieve the desired goals, as well as the 
necessary political will to back that action and tltosc 
policy measures. Our past failures in planning have 
arisen from lack in tlie latter field. We have now a 
strong ggv(;j;nmcnt at the centre as well as in most of 
the states. Under the circuinjitances one hopes ex¬ 
perience in this respect will be much better this time. 

■ □ 


India's Imports 

THE Indian Chamber of Commerce has emphasised 
the need for further flexibility in import policy, in a sur- 
\ey of India’s Imports released recently in Cuieuttu, 
j| called for long-term contracts for stabilising import 
supplies and costs, and for bft'lding up slock piling 
of raw materials for meeting urgent needs. The im¬ 
port policy, it said, should be implemented in close 
cooperation with industry and trade so that the country 
can make the best use of the available foreign ex¬ 
change resources. The import of technology .should 
he more liberally allowed from the point of view of 
industrial development and export promotion. 

Ihe survey highlighted the liuge expenditure iii- 
eurred in importing products for which India has 
enough capacity to manufacture. At least over Rs. 1500 
erorc worth ot goods, it said, wcie being imported 
annually mainly because of the constraints on pro¬ 
duction. By better utilisation of existing capacity, it 
should be possible to save sizeable amounts of foreign 
exchange. An increase in capacity utilisation by 15 
to 20 per cent only in three industries, namely, ferti¬ 
lisers. cement and caustic soda, would help save aboirt 
Rs. 650 crore in foreign exchange. 

The survey emphasised the importance of giving a 
strong stimulus to import substitution. It identified the 
areas which offer scope for import substitution. It re¬ 
vealed that in 1973-74 India’s total imports increased 
to Rs. 2995 crorc from Rs. 1867 crofe in 1972-73, 
a growth rale of R.s. 58.3 per cent. In 1975-76 there 
was a further increase to Rs. 5265 crore which fell 
to Rs. 5074 erores in 1976-77. In the subsequent 
three vears, imports rose rapidly to Rs. 6066 crore, 
Rs. 6814 crore and Rs. 8231 crore, respectively. □ 
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Gist of Sixth Plan—Part III 

Agriculture and Allied 
Sectors 

THE EXPERIENCE of the recent past shows 
tliat la lack of coordination among critical sectors acts 
as a general drag on economic growth. Production 
capacities created after a massive investment effort 
remain under-utilised due to shortfall in performance 
of a few sectors. It is, therefore essential that the pro¬ 
jected production profile should be internally consis¬ 
tent not only at the sectoral level, but also at the level 
of specific commodties|services.* 

The aims of the agricultural programmes during 
the Sixth Plan period would be : 

(a) to consolidate the gains already achieved ; 

(b) to accelerate the pace of implementation of 


land reforms and institution buildings for 
beneficiaries ; 

(c) to extend the benefits of new technology to 

more farmers, crofting .systems and regions; 
and to promote greater farm management 
^idency through concuHrent attention to 
cash and non-cash inputs ; 

(d) to make agricultural growth not only an 
instrument of maintaining an effective 
national food security system but also a cata¬ 
lyst of income and employment generation 
in rural areas : 

(c) to promote scientific land waicr-use patterns 
based on consideration of ecology, economics, 
energy conservation and employment gene¬ 
ration: 

(f) to safeguard the interests of both producers 
and consumers by attending to the needs of 
production, conservation, marketing and 
distribution in an integrated manner. 

The targets with regard to agricultural inputs and for 
the extension of irrigation are indicated in Table I. 


SI Item 
No 


I 2 

I Sef(l\ 

1 Ccrdtieil 

2 Foundation 
' Breeder 

II. fer tiltsf! consu nipt ion 

1. Nitrogenous (N) . 

2. FItosphatie (I*) 
I’rotassic (K) 

■l o'l Ai. N-l I'H-K 


III Fcsiieidcs (lech, gtade nuietiall . 

IV, H^'V I’lOgianinic 

1 Paddy 

2 Wheat 
'. Mai^c 
1 .U'wat 

Bajra 


rolM HYV 


V. tiross C ropped .Aica 

VI lingulioii 

I. Minor Irrigation 

(a) Suitucc water 

(b) Ciiouiul walci 

loiAi 

2 Major & Medium 

Total : Irrigation (1-| 2) 

VII. Command Aiea Development 

1. Construction of field channels 

2. Liuid levelling and shaping 


Table : 1 Target of Inputs 


Unit 

Assumed base 

Plan trargcl 


level l‘J79-S0 • 

19S4-S5 

S 

(Aclual/Antici- 

pated) 

4 

5 

Lakh quintals 

I.I.7I 

54.00 

-do- 

0.92 

.1.00 

-ilo- 

0 06 

0.12 

Lakh tonnes 

.15.00 

60.00 

-klo- 

11.50 

23.40 

-Jo- 

6,10 

13 10 


52.60 

96.50 



--- 

1 housand tonnes 

60.00 

80.00 

Million Hectares 
-Jo- 

1.1.60 

25.00 

-Jo- 

1.1.50 

19.00 

-Jo- 

2 00 

2.00 

-ilo- 

.1.00 

.5.00 

•Jo- 

.1.10 

5.00 


.15.20 

56.00 

Million lleclaics 

171.00 

181.00 


-Jo- 

8.00 

9.00 

-do- 

22.00 

29.00 


30.00 

38.00 

Million Hcciaics 

22.60 

28.20 


32.60 

66.20 

MiliiiJi) heciaics 

3.10 

7.10 

-do- 

1.00 

2.00 


10 
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The level of credit support during the plan period 
projected for difiterent credit agencies is indicated 
in Tabic H- 

Table II: Credit Support durlag the Plan 

(in R . crones) 

Agency Anticipated Level to be 

advances reached in 
in 1979-80 1984-85 

I 2 .3 


Cooperatives 


Short term. 

1300 

2500 

Medium term .... 

125 

240 

Long term. 

Coataercial Banks (Regional includ¬ 
ing Rural Banks) 

275 

555 

Short term. 

450 

1500 

Term loans. 

400 

620 

Total . 

2550 

5415 

•Table containing commodity output projections has been 
published in Yojana issue dated March 1. 1981. 


Tabic III below indicates the targets of crop produc¬ 
tion for the Sixth Five year plan along with the base 
flcVels: 


Table III : Targets of crop production. 


SI. Crop 

Assumed 

Plan 

Compound 

No. 

b.ise^ 

target 

growth 


level 

1979-80 

(Trend 

Estimates) 

1984-85 

rale of 
col. 4 
over 
col. 3 
(”(;igc per 

-- ■ - 

(Million tonnes) 

annum) 

(1) Food grams : 

1. Rice 

51.24 

63.00 

4.2 

2. Jowar 

10.88 

12.00 


.3. Bajra 

5.28 

5.80 


4. Maize 

6.23 

6.80 


5. Ragi 

2.85 

2,70 


6. Small millets 

1.83 

1.90 


7. Wheat 

25.64 

44.00 

4.3 

8. Barley 

2.30 

2.90 



.. 


- _ _ 

Total : cereals 

116.25 

1.39.10 


pulses , . 

Total : foodgrams 

11.61 

14.50 


127.86 

or 

128.00 

153.60 

or 

154 00 

3.9 

(2) Oilseeds (million tonnes) 

1. Groundnut 

6.12 

7.30 


2. Castor Seed 

0.24 

0.30 


3. Rapeseed & mustard 

1.91 

2.40 


4. Sesamum 

0.49 

0.55 


5. Linseed 

0.56 

0,55 


Total : 5 Major oil seeds 

9.32 

11.10 


6. Niger seed 

0.10 

0.20 


7. Safflower 

0.23 

0 35 


8. Soyabean 

0.40 

1.00 


9. Suriflower 

0.15 

0.35 


All oilseeds . 

(3) Sugarcane (Cane) (million 

10.20 

130.00 

5.00 

tonnes) 

175.80 

215.00 

4.1 

(4) Cotton (million bales of 

170 kg each) 

7.34 

9.20 

4.6 

(5) Jute (inillion bales of 

180 kg. each) 

5.66 

6.96 


(6) Mesta 

1.88 

2.12 


Total ; Jute Mesta 

7.54 

9.08 



313 
300 
6750 
175 
705 
159 
200 
5500 

•The base level figures for 1979-80 have been worked out 
on the bases of trend—line compound growth rate of produ¬ 
ction for the period 1967-68 to 1978-79. 

^:Releates to average of 1977-78. 

Irrigation 

The strategics of development in the irrigation sec¬ 
tor during the Sixth Plan will be broadly as follows : 

(a) Expeditious completion of a:s many ongoing 
major schemes as technically and hnancially 
feasible, completion of all ongoing medium 
schemes excepting some of them taken up 
during the last two or three years of the Plan 
which may spill over into Seventh Plan. 

(b) To initiate action on a few selected projects 
so as to keep up the tempo of development 
in Seventh Plan and also meet the needs of 
drought prone, tribal and backward areans 
and remove regional imbalances. 

(c) Improved implementation of the programme 
by aiding and slivn^hening, where requir¬ 
ed, monitoring organisations of the projects 
at the Slate level apart from continuing work 
of monitoring at the Central level. 

(d) Proper advance planning for scarce mate¬ 
rials of construction in coordination with 
other Ministries concerned in order to pro¬ 
cure scarce construction materials like 
cement, steel, coal, diesel etc., required for 
planned implementation of major and me¬ 
dium irrigation projects. 

(e) Taking up work of modernisation of irriga¬ 
tion systems in a phased manner. 

(f) Optiminisation of benefits through better 
operation of existing systems and conjunc¬ 
tive use of surface and ground waters and 
adoption of Warabandi. 

(g) Efficient water management and introduc¬ 
tion of Warabandi on rotational distribution 
system on the existing and new projects 
and formulation and monitoring of irri¬ 
gation programmes for different seasons in 
a water year. 

(h) Strengthening of Command Area Develop¬ 

ment (CAD) organisations and authorities 
and integrating functioning of canal manage¬ 
ment authoriites, CAD authorities and ini- 
gators. 

(i) Ensuring adequate maintenance of the canalb 

and distribution systems by making ade¬ 
quate financial allocations for maintenance of 
canal systems. 

(j) Setting up a sy.stcm of evaluating regularly 
the project performance by appraising the 
actual benefits vis-a-vis the proposed. 

fk) carrying out detailed surveys and investiga¬ 
tions for preparation of new projects to be 
taken up with priority being given to projects 
benefiting; tribal areas, drought prone areas 
and areas having large percental of sche- 


(7) Tobacco (million ka) . 385 

(8) Cashewnut (000 tonnes) 180 

(9) Coconut (million nuts) 6000 

(10) Arecanut ((XX) tonnes) . 166 

(11) Tea (mitlon kg.) 564i<i; 

(12) Coffee (000 tonnes) Ii8m 

(IJ) Rubber ((KK)* tonnes) 144^' 

(14) Cardamom (tonnes) 4500 » 
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duled castes with a view to completing inves¬ 
tigation and preparation of project report of 
all projects in a phased manner by the end 
of 1989-90. 

Cl) Initiating investigartfbn for a National Plan 
for inter-basin transfer of water from the 
water surplus area to the water short areas, 
fm) Restructuring the management procedures in 
such a way that the farmers and public in 
command, catchment and watershed 
areas fully participate in the scientific man¬ 
agement of the water and soil resources of 
the area and thereby enhance terrestrial and 
aquatic productivity per unit of water, land 
and time. 

Tabic IV below shows the potential and utilisation 
from irrigation schemes in 1979-80 and the additional 
benefits expected during the Sixth Plan. 


ties of development in agriculture and allied 
sectors. The plan so formulated will become 
the framework of action for the relevant 
schemes of development in these sectors. 

(2) Farm guidance is to be provided on a syste¬ 
matic basis to the small and marginal farmer 
families. A specific operational programme 
will be drawn up by the extension agency for 
this purpose. 

(3) A special programme of assistance to the 

poorest of the rural households will be drawn 
up to raise Ihc specific households, so identi¬ 
fied, above the poverty line. 

(4) A blueprint for exploiting the availabale po¬ 
tential in the secondary and tertiary sectors, 
which also spells out linkages for training 
and marketing will be prepared for each 


Table IV : Irrlttation Polential and utilisation 


Major & Medium 
Minor 


Total 


Unit 

Irrigation benefits at the and of 
1979-80 

Additional 

benefits during 
Plan 


Potential 

Utilisation 

Potential 

Utilisation 

Lakh hectares 

266.12 

700.00 

226.45 

300.00 

57.41 

80.00 

56,00 

80.00 


566.12 

526.45 

137.41 

I3b.00 


Rural Development 

The strategy and methodology for accelarated 
rural development will be as follows. 

fa) Increasing production and productivity in 
agriculture and allied sectors; 

(b) Resources and income development of vul¬ 

nerable section of the rural population 
through development of the primary, secon¬ 
dary and tertiary sectors; 

(c) Skill promolion and skill upgrading pro¬ 

grammes to promote self and wage employ¬ 
ment amongst the rural poor; 

(d) Facilitating adequate availability of credit 

to support (he programmes taken up for 
the rural poor; 

(e) Promoting marketing support to ensure the 

viability of production programmes and to 
insulate the rural poor from exploitation in 
the marketing of their products; 

(f) provision nf additional employment oppor¬ 

tunities to the rural poor for gainful em¬ 
ployment during the lean agricultural 
season through a national rural employ¬ 
ment programme fNREP); 

(g) Provision of essential minimum needs; and 

(h) Involvement of universities, research and 
technical institutions in preparing a set 
of projects both for self-employment and 
NREP and in preparing strategies for the 
scientific utilisation of local resources. 

The operational strategy of Integrated Rural De¬ 
velopment Programme will have the following main 
elements :— 

(1) A five year development profile will be drawn 
up for each district dis-aggregated into blocks, 


based on practical (achicvcablc) possibili- 
block and families from among the target 
group identified for assistance based on such 
a blueprint. 

(5) A suitable mechanism should also be deve¬ 
loped to secure representation of the poor 
on the implementing agencies at the district, 
block and village levels. 

(6) The credit plan for the DistrictjBlock while 
taking into account the total credit needs of 
the area, must also specifically indicate the 
credit programme for the target groups. It 
must also be ensured that their needs are 
met on a priority bas s. 

(7) IRDP will be implemented through a single 
agency in each district. Each district agency 
will have a multi-disciplinary planning team 
which may be funded out of the programme 
provision. 

(8) Block organisation which has necessarily to 
be the field level agency for implementation 
has been greatly eroded over the years, and 
needs to be strengthened adequately in the 
terms of staff, both specialised and village 
level. 

(9) The household-centred poverty alleviation 
strategy- will come to consist of steps not only 
for the economic emancipation of the family, 
but also the education of the children, health 
and wclf^e of the vulnerable members, ad¬ 
option of small family norm etc. Lists of 
such households should be provided to the 
departments which implement welfare prog¬ 
rammes. 
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It is proposed to provide speci&c assistance under 
this programme to 3,UU0 families on an average in each 
blocK during the Sixth Plan. These families should be 
from the bottom of the rural population below 
the poverty line, ft is essential tlmt specific income 
generating projects are developed for each identified 
oeneficiary family. Though the nature and scope of 
development projects tor tnese families will vary iiom 
block to blocK depending upon opporunities, it is as¬ 
sumed that of the 3,000 tamilies approximately 2,000 
could on an average be covered by schemes broadly 
fallin g in the area of agriculture and allied activities, 
SOO in viUage and cottage industries and another 
500 in the services sector. It is important that the 
identification of economic activity (s) for a household 
is done in full consultation with the beneficiary house¬ 
hold concerned so that the project is appropriate to 
its inclination and management capability. The project 
must also be able to give enough net income to take 
It across the poverty line. 

The scale of funding under the Programme will be 
Rs. 5 lakhs per blocK in the first year of the Plan, 
Rs. 6 lakhs in the second year and Rs. 8 lakhs each 
in the last three years. This gradual stepping up will 
take care of the time that will initially be taken in 
developing the district-block plans, identifying all the 
eligible beneficiaries, building up the organization and 
putting the programmes on a firm fooling. In conso¬ 
nance with the funding pattern the target of beneficiary 
coverage could be lower in the first two years and 
higher in the last three years, with about 3,000 families 
covered on an average in each block over full five 
year period. 

National Rural Employment 

Under the National Rural Employment Programme, 
development projects and target group-oriented emp¬ 
loyment generation projects will be closely intertwined. 
NREP will be implemented as a Centrally sponsored 
scheme on 50 : 50 sharing basis between the Centre 


and the States. The Centre will provide its share 
in the form of foodgrains to the extent surplus food- 
grains are available^ and the rest in cash. inter-State 
allocation of foodgrains will be made on a rational 
criteria related to the population size of the target 
group i.e. a State’s population of marginal farmers 
and agricultural labourers and its rural population be¬ 
low the poverty line. The States will be encouraged 
to procure sorghum, millets and other locally grown 
foodgrains and utilise them under the scheme. 

Scheduled Castes 

The major objective of the Sixth Plan (1980-85) 
is to wage an all-out war on poverty and mobilise all 
our latent energies for the creation of a more dynamic 
and more equitable society. This will be achieved 
only if the scheduled castes|scheduled tribes who cons¬ 
titute the bulk of the poorer sections of the population 
receive their due share from the Plan programmes. 
In view of this, Special Component Plans will be for¬ 
mulated as part of various programmes to enable 
scheduled caste families to cross over the poverty 
line within a short period. 

lliU Area 

The hill areas which are self-contained politico-ad¬ 
ministrative units are being treated as Special Category 
States whose outlays are met, substantially out of Cen¬ 
tral assistance. These arc the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories of the North-Eastern Region, Jummu and 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh. In addition hill areas 
forming part of larger composite States occur in Assam 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal in the Himalayan and 
Sub-Himalayan region. Although the primary respon¬ 
sibility for development of these hill areas is that of 
the concerned State Governments, the need for Central 
assistance has been recognised even as far back as the 
Second Five Year Plan. Arrangements for providing 
Central assistance to the Hill Area Development 
Programme have been further systematised since the 
commencement of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 


Tribal Uplift Through Bank Finance 

BANK OF INDIA implemented for the benefit of lenders who were the principal source of finance to 
tribals a sericuJmre scheme in Singhbhum district, the tribals in the past. 

Bihar. Under the scheme fojimulated by the Sericul- The study identified the problems faced by tribals 
ture ^partment (Government of Bihar), the Bank in augmenting tassar production. One of them was 
extended loans at a concessional interest rate of 4 the shortage of better quality seed cocoons. To en- 
per cent under D. R. I. Scheme to tribals for raising sure the adequate availability of disease-free layings, 
tassar cocoons to supplement their income from farm- the study recommended the setting up of a Seed Bank 
mg. Loans given to the tribals under the scheme were either as part of the Sericulture Department or as a 
meant to cover the cost of seed cocoons and meet a separate agency. Lack of efficient marketing arrange- 
part of me consumption expenditure of the tribal ment was observed to be another constraint in realis- 
famihes dumg the rearing season. ing higher income from tassar cocoons. In the absence 

In a stMy conducted by the bank recently, it was of a procurement agency, the poor rearers were forced 
revealed that the beneficiaries earned an average net to sell the bulk of the produce to private traders who 

of tassar cocoons in exploited them. It was therefore suggested that co- 
1979-80. The scak of production and level of income operative marketing system should be organised to 
beneficiaries from tassar cocoons increas- ensure better returns to cocoons rearers. In addition 

M 85 ^r cent and 78 per cent respectively. In to providing finance for cocoon rearing, the study 

me f^ of total loss of farm income due to severe suggested to the bank to encourage the tribals to under- 
drcnight m the distnet m 1979-80, income earned from take productive activities like rope making, basket 
sale of tassar c(xxx>ns helped about 17,000 tribal weaving and activities pertaining to forest based pro- 
lanuiies to a significant extent to stave off semi-'tarva- ducts so as to provide them more employment and 
tion and maintain their consumption level. Besides higher income to improve the economic conditions of 
augmmticg tassar production and income thereof, mass the tribal families. 

taancing under the scheme by the bank in the district ______ 

ad almost broken the monopoly of private money- ^Deputy adviser (transport), planning commission 
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Gist of Sixth Pian : Part IV 


Industry and other Sectors 


IN ADDITION to the conventional strategies of 
aiming at optimum utilisation of existing capacities and 
improvement of productivity, certain other elements 
of pt>licy would be necessary in the medium term pers¬ 
pective. These would encompass the following ;— 

(a) Substantial enhancement of manufacturing 
capacities in public] private sector covering 
a wide range of industries for providing not 
only consumer goods and consumer durables 
but also for supporting agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial growth through supply of interme¬ 
diate and capital go^s. 

(b) The capital goods industry in general and 
the electronics industry in particular will 
need special attention as these support the 
growth of a wide range of economic activity. 

(c) In the context of the substantial foreign ex¬ 
change resources required to support the 
Plan, export of engineering goods and in¬ 
dustrial products, as also project exports 
will need to be stepped up. 

(d) Industrial progress will necessarily depend 
upon continued technological excellence ; 
this would call for a judicious blend of per¬ 
mitting import of contemporary technology 
and promoting the development of indige¬ 
nous know-how through domestic research 
and development. 

(c) Although industrial development would in¬ 
crease the demand for energy, measures will 
need to be taken in the context of the emerg¬ 
ing situation to improve energy efficiency, not 
only of manufacturing industry, but also of 
their end-products. Further efforts will 
need to be made to adjust the energy con¬ 
sumption pattern in the industrial sector to 
domestic energy endowments. 

(f) New strategies for development of backward 
regions will need to be desired. The thrust 
would be to implement a new model of 
development which would prevent concent¬ 
ration of industry in existing metropolitan 
areas. 

The overall outlay envisaged in the clan is 
Rs. 20,407 crorcs including coal and petroleum. A 
major part of the outlay amounting to Rs. 19,018 cro- 
res is in Central sector and the balance of Rs. 1,389 


crores in the States sector. Some two-thirds of the 
outlay in :he Central sector is on continuing schemes, 
the balance one-third representing new starts during 
the Sixth Plan period. These new starts are intended 
primarily by way of advance action in order to create 
the necessary capacity to meet the anticipated demand 
in the early years of the Seventh Plan period. 

The provision in the Central Plan for major sectors 
is given in Table I. 

Table I : Break-up nf Central Plan Sectors for Major Scctort 

Ks. crores 


1 . 

Sled. 

3613 

•y 

Pelroluem. 

4300 

3. 

Coal. 

2870 

4. 

Fertilizers. 

2367 

5. 

Heavy tnginecring 

704 

6. 

Iron Ore. 

223 

7. 

Non-ferrous metals 

1262 

8 . 

Petrochemicals .... 

962 

9. 

Paper and newsprint . 

340 

JO. 

Cement .. 

421 

11. 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

145 

12. 

Textiles. 

102 

13. 

Electronics. 

156 


A significant portion of the outlay has been allo¬ 
cated to peuoleum, coal, metals and fertilizers in line 
with the priorities of the Plan. A rough analysis in¬ 
dicates that approximately 26 per cent of the overall 
outlay in the public sector would go to support the 
programmes in the rural and agricultural sector. In the 
case of metals, the new steel plant at Visakhapatnam, 
the alumina complex in Orissa and the continuing 
programmes of expansion of steel plants at lihilai and 
Bokaro account for the large investment proposed. 

In the case of fertilizers, several new starts for nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers based on natural gas and also for phos- 
phatic fertilizers are envisaged. The Plan provision for 
the public sector undertakings also includes support 
for R & D activities many of which will, besides sup¬ 
porting the needs of the concerned public sector units, 
also cater to the overall technological needs of the in¬ 
dustries concerned. Provision has also been made for 
replacement, rehabilitation and technological improve¬ 
ments in existing undertakings. 

The capacity and production estimates for selected 
industries for 1984-85 arc given in Tabic II on next 
pa^. 
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TmUc n : Capacity and Production Estlnutes for Selected Indnstries for 1984^ 


1979-80 1984-85 


SI. Industry 

No. 



Unu 

Actual/An icipated 

Proposed 

Targets 




Capacity 

Production 

Capacity 

Production 

1 2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Coal .... 



Mill, tonnes 


104 


165 

2. Crude Oil . 



. ,, ,, 


11.77 


21.6 

3. Iron Ore .... 





39 


60 

4. Saleable Steel 



♦ ♦ Sf 

11.21 

7,38 

14.30 

11.51 

5. Aluminium .... 



“000 tonnes 

330 

192 

3.50 

300 

6. Copper 




47.5 

22 5 

60 

50 

7. Cement .... 



. Mill, tonnes 

24.30 

17.58 

4.3 0 

34.5 

8. Petroleum Products 



>* s s 


25.8.3 


35.34 

9. Sulphuric Acid 



. ‘000 tonnes 

3830 

2131 

5000 

3600 

10. Caustic Soda 



• s» 

768.6 

550 

1050 

850 

11. Soda Ash 



• s* 

633 

556 

1000 

850 

12. Nit. Fertilizers 



♦ * 

3891 

2226 

5938 

4200 

13. Phos. Fertilizers 




1230 

7.57 

1825 

1400 

14. L. D. Polyethylene 



9S 

112 

71 .3 

112 

too 

15. H. D. Polyethylene 



ss 

30 

25.4 

30 

27 

16. Polyvinyl Oiloridc 



« s* 

77.9 

49 90 

17.3 

128 

17. Styrone Butadiene Rubbers . 



♦ *» 

30 

21.6 

30 

27 

18. Poly butadiene Rubbers 



• »* 

20 

8.7 

20 

18 

19. Viscose Filament Yarn . 



• s» 

41.1 

41.8 

43 

43 

20. Visscose Staple Fibre . 




97.4 

84.5 

150 

120 

21. Nylon Filament Yarn . 




21 

17.7 

31.4 

28 

22. Polystcr Staple Fibre 



• »» 

30.4 

23.6 

58.6 

55 

23. Bulk Drugs 



. Rs. Crorcs 


226 


665 

24. Formulations 



• SI 

1150 



2450 

25. Sugar .... 



. Mill, tonnes 

6.0 

3.9 

8 

7.64 

26. Vanaspati .... 



‘000 tonnes 

1291 

626 

1351 

900 

27. All Yarn (Cotton b;:lnded and mixed) 


Mill Spindles 

20.78 

1216 

22.80 

1425 

28. C loth (mill Prod,Sector) 



. Mill. Kg. 
capacity lakh 



2.t74 ■) 





loom 

2.07 

4085'Si 


29. Cloth (Decentralised Sector) . 



. Mill. Mirs. 


6.350 

y 

13030— 






J 

31300 

30. Jute Manufactures 



‘000 tonnes 

1325 

1336 

1500 

1500 

31 . Leather Footwear (Organised Sector) 


Mill, pairs 

20.8 

13 

30 

25 

32. Paper & Paper Board . 

, 


. ‘000 tonnes 

1538 

1050 

2050 

1500 

33. Newsprint .... 

, 


• f* 

75 

47.4 

230 

180 

34. Soap (Organised Sector) 

. 




300 


370 

35. Synthetic Detergents, (Organised Sector). 

»» 

230 

170 

375 

300 

36. Machine Tools 



, Rs. crores 

190 

163.3 

300 

250 

37. Textiles Machinery 

, 


»» 

300 

210 

370 

295 

38. Steel turbines 



. Mill. KW. 

2.5 

2.28 

4.0 

3.5 

39. Hydro Turbines . 



• f* 

1.03 

0.95 

1.5 

1.2 

40. Railway Wagons . 

, 


. ‘000 Nos. 

22.5 

12 

30 

25 

41. Ship Building 



. ‘000 CRT 

90 

73 

186 

140 

42. Commercial Vehicles 



. ‘000 Nos. 

84 

57.4 

140 

105 

43. Consumer Electronics . 



Rs. Crores 

253 

194.4 

602 

522.5 

[44. Industrial Electronics . 



• 19 

166 

115 

465 

350 

45. (Communication Equipment . 



• •» 

287.5 

191.5 

553 

473.4 

46. Computer system 



• »» 

23.5 

16.5 

120 

90 

47. Components (Electric) . 



* *» 

180 

140 

450 

395 


@Excludiag art silk fabrics 
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Vilfage and Small Scale industries 

Promotion of village and small scale industries will 
continue to be an important element in the national de¬ 
velopment strategy particularly because of its very 
favourable capital-output ratio and high employment 
intensity. During the Sixth Five Year Plan, the prog¬ 
rammes for the village and small industries sector 
would be so designed as to subserve the following ob¬ 
jectives ;— 

(i) Improvement in the levels of production and 

earnings, particularly of the artisans, through 
measures like upgradation of skills and tech¬ 
nologies and producer-oriented marketing etc. 

(ii) Creation of additional employment opportu¬ 
nities on a dispersed and decentralised basis; 

fiii) Significant contribution to growth in the 
manufacturing sector through, inter-alia, ful¬ 
ler utilisation of existing installed capacities; 

fiv) Establishment of a wider entrepreneurial base 
through appropriate training and package of 
incentives; 

(v) creation of a viable structure of village and 

small industries sector so as to progressively 
reduce the role of subsidies; and 

(vi) Expanded efforts in export promotion. 

Targets of output, employment and exports for vil¬ 
lage and small industries arc given in Table III. 


Note : Data for items 1 and 2 in the table relate to 
units under the purview of the KVIC, and for item 'i 
relates to units under SIDC, with reference to revised 
definition of SSI units of July 1980. Data for others 
(under C) relate to units not covered under the spe¬ 
cified industry groups. Employment coverage includes 
both full-time and part-time. 

The requirements and the need for action in the 
transport sector are varied and cover a large number 
of segments. The important policy objectives in the 
Sixth Plan period would be : 

(a) To remove the transport bottlenecks which 
have acted as serious constraints in the 
movement of industrial and agricultural goods 
and in the promotion of international trade; 

(b) To create adequate additional capacity in the 
transport sector to meet the requirements of 
anticipated traffic ; 

(c) To conserve energy, particularly diesel, to 

the maximum extent {wssible; 

(d) To evolve a high degree of coordination 
within the transport sector and with user or¬ 
ganisations, to make optimum use of avail¬ 
able capacity; 

(c) To give priority to the completion of on¬ 
going works ; 


Table III 

: Targets of output, employment and 

Industries 

Unit 

1 

2 

A. Trtullonal Musi ties 


1. Khadi 

Million Sq mtrs. 
--value 

2. Village Industries . 

. —value 

Handlooms . 

. —Million metres 
- • Value 

4. Sericulture . 

. —Lakh Kgs. of raw 
Silk 

—value 

5. Handicrafts . 

. —value 

6 . Coir . 

. --lakh tonnes of fibre 
— value 

Sub-Total (A) : 

. —value 

B. Modern Small Must ties 

7. Small Scale Industries 

. —value 

8 . Powerlooms . 

. .' . —Million metres 

—value 

Sub-Total (B) ; . 

. . . —value 

C. Others 

. —value 

Total : VSI (A-l-B+C) 

. . . —value 


exports for dUTcrent Village and Small Industries 


Output Employment Exports 

Coverage® 


(Value in Rs. crorcs) 

(in lakh persons) 

(Rs. crorcs) 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1979-80 

1984-85 


- — 

- _ _ 

- - — — 



3 

4 

5 

6 


8 ' 

81 

165 

I 




98 

200 

/ 11.24 

15,40 



314 

1000 

18 21 

35 10 



2900 

4100 

•V 

1 




1740 

2460 

/ 61.50 

87.00 

261 

370 

48 

90 

\ 




131 

245 

/ 16.00 

21.50 

49 

100 

2050 

3200 

20,30 

28.00 

835 

1315 

! 1,85 

2.63 





86 

122 

J 5.59 

8.00 

30 

50 

4419 

7227 

I 32 I 4 

195.00 

1175 



21635 

32873 

67.00 

89.00 

105 

1850 

3450 

4300 3 

1 



3250 

4100 J 

^ 11.00 

14 00 



24885 

36973 

78.00 

103.00 

1050 

1850 

206 

5035 

25.00 

28.00 



33510 

49235 

235.84 

326.00 

2225 

3685 
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TaUc IV: MtalmiiDi Needs Progarame ; Tar^ and Ontlays 


Head 

Objective 

Target by 1985 

Outlay 
(Rs. croius) 

Central 

Plan 


2 

3 


5 

Elementary 

100 % enrolement in the age group 
6-14 by 1990. It would be supple¬ 
mented with non-formal education. 

95% enrolment in the age group 6-11 
and 50% in the age group 11-14. 

It would be supplcnrentcd with non- 
formal education 

852 

54 


100 % coverage of adults in the age 
group 15-35 by 1990 through non- 
formal education. 

Target no fijted 

68 

60 

Rural Health 

1. One Community Health Volunteer 
for a population of 1000 or a village 
by 1990 

To increase the number of Community I 
Health Volunteers from 1,40 lakh | 
as on 1st April, 1980 to 3.60 lakhs { 




2. Establishment of one sub-centre for 
a population of 5000 m plains and 
3000 in tribal and hilly areas by 
2000 A.D. 

To increase the number of sub-centres 
from 50,0(X) to 90,00t) for 75% 
achievement of the objective 




3. One PHC for 30,000 population in 
plains and 20,000 in tribal and hilly 
areas by 2000 A.D. 

To establish 600 additional PHC’s and \ 
1000 SHCs over and above 5400 
PHCs and 1000 SHCs existing now 
for achieving about 45% of the 
number required. 

408 

169 


4. Establishment of one Community 
Health Centre for a population of 
one lakh or one C.D. Block by 2000 
A.D. 

To establish 174 community Health 
Centres, in addition to converting 
existing 430 upgraded PHCs into 
Community Hculih Centres. 



Rmal Water Supply 


Convcrag^c of all the remaining pro¬ 
blem villages by 1985 excepting in 
s«>nic difficult areas like hilly and 
desert regions. 

1407 

600 

Rural Roads 

Linking up of all remaining villages 
with a population of 1500 and above 
and 50% of the total number of 
villages with population of 1000- 
1500 by 1990. 

To cover about 50% of the total 
number of villages required to be 
covered to achieve the objective, 
i.c. additional about 20,000 villages. 

1165 


Rural EIcctrilication 

At least 60% of the villages in each 
State and Union Territory to be 
electrified by 1990. 

40% of the villages required to be 
covered to achieve the objective, 
additional 46,474 to be electrified. 

301 


Housing Assistance 
to rural landless, 
labourers 

Provision of housing assistance to all 
landless labour households by 1990. 
Assistance to include house-site 
construction materials, drinking wat- 
water well for a cluster of houses 
and approach road. 

To cover all the remaining households 
for allotment of housc-stites and 

25% of the eligible households i.e. 
about 3.6 million for provision of 
assistance for construction of houses. 

354 


Environmental 
improvement of 
urton slums 

100 “y coverage of urban slum popu¬ 
lation by 1980. Facilities to include 
water supply, sewerage, paving of 
streets, storm water drains, commu¬ 
nity latrines. Areas inhabited by 
scheduled castes particularly scaven¬ 
gers woul d be given priority. 

40% of the remaining slum population 
'.e. additional 10 million slum po¬ 
pulation to be covered. 

151 


Nutrition 


SNP : 5 million children in 600 ICDS 
blocks and 5 lakh women to be cove¬ 
ered by providing integrated services 
of feeding, health welfare etc. 

212 




DM:The existing level of Beneficiaries 
i.c. about 17.4 million children to 
be continued and the programme to 
be integrated with other essential 
services. 





TOTAL 

4924 

883 
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If) To maximize the utilisation of existing assets 
through higher productivity; 

(g) To evolve a rational pricing structure in the 
public sector transport, undertakings so as to 
ensure their running on profitable basis and 
contributing adequately to the national re¬ 
sources; and 

(h) To give special attention to the transport 
needs of remote and isolated areas, such as 
the North Eastern Region. 

Energy 

A reduced dependence on imported oil lias to be a 
key element of our development strategy in the years 
ti> come. I he main features of such a strategy arc sum¬ 
marised as follows ;— 

(i) Through the pursuit of appropriate luieing 

pol ties and other related measures, the rate 
of growth of consumption of oil products 
must be curbed, particularly of diesel and 
kerosene which have shown unacceptably 
high rates of growth in recent years. Utmost 
economy and maximum elliciency in the pro¬ 
per use of petrol diesel and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts should be effected and public opinion 
should be made more aware of the nature of 
the oil crisis and what it means for the ave¬ 
rage citizen. 

(ii) niforts for the exploration and development 
of domestic resources of oil have to be 
greatly intensified. 

(iii) Expansion in the production of coal and 
electricity and faster exploitation of India’s 
considerable hydro-potential and further de¬ 
velopment of nuclear power have to be pur¬ 
sued with greater vigour. 


Family Planninf; ProKfamme must rise above all 
controversies and shotdd be accepted as a rational 
programme by all sections of the populaiion. 


(iv) In order to economise in the use of kerosene 
and diesel in rural areas, setting iq> of bio¬ 
gas plants and energy plantations under the 
intensive forestry development programme, 
using waste land and appropriate timber 
species which grow rapidly, have to be 
pushed ahead. 

(v) There is considerable scope for conservation 
and economy in the use of .several industrial 
processes. An energy audit should invari¬ 
ably become an annual feature of the activi¬ 
ties of all major industrial enterprises in the 
public and private sectors. 

(vi) Research on the development of renewable 
sources of energy particularly use of solar 
energy must receive greater attention than in 
the past. An Alternative Energy Commisr 
sion has already been set up. 

Minimom Needs Programme 

The Minimum Needs Programme introduced in the 
Fifth Five year Plan will continue during the Sixth 
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Plan. Its components arc as follows : 

1. Elementary Education 

2. Rural Health 

3. RuralWater Supply 

4. Rural Roads 

5. Rural Electrification 

6. Housing Assistance to rural landless labourers 

7. Environmental improvement of urban slums 

8. Nutrition. 

For optimising benefits, these programmes have to 
be taken as a package and related to specific areas and 
beneficiary groups. A sectoral approach in which 
programmes are formulated and implemented depart- 
mentally will not be adequate either for the overall 
development of the area or for bringing about the 
desired distribution ol benefits. The need for integ¬ 
ration is especially greater at the micro-level where 
the programmes arc implemented. 

The targets and outlays for the Sixth Plan lor 
Minimum Needs Programme are given in Table IV 
on the previous page. 

Family Planning 

7'hc Sixth Plan seeks to initiate a process which will 
lead to a reduction iii the net reproduction rate to unity 
by 1995 for the country as a whole. Family Planning 
Programme must rise above all controversies and 
should be accepted as a national programme by all 
sections of the population. A national consensus on 
this subject has therefore to be developed. Family 
Planning cannot be the sole responsibility of any one 
Department but of Government as a whole. The areas 
of useful activity in each Ministry]Department in re¬ 
lation to family planning will have to be identified, 
spelt out in precise terms and responsibility for their 
activities squarely fixed on the Minisfries|Dcpartmcnts 
eoncerned. 

Science and Technology 

The Plan lays special emphasis on the crucial role 
of science and technology as an instrument of social 
and economic change. It calls for linkages and 
mechanisms for effective application of science, par¬ 
ticularly in the optimal use of natural resources and 
in areas such as energy, health, population control 
ecology and environment and integrated industrial and 
rural development. The Flan also suggests that young 
talent be attracted to science and technology and prio¬ 
rity for this be given to a substantial improvement 
in the general science and technological facilities in 
universities and research institutions. An outlay of 
Rs. 848 crores is provided in the Plan for science and 
technology; in addition the science component in the 
outlay of other Ministries and Departments is Rs. 1069 
crores, making a total of Rs. 1917 crores. 

Environment 

The Plan lays considerable emphasis on the preser¬ 
vation of ecological balance and improvement of en¬ 
vironment. It proposes an integrated approach to 
find, and implement methods of redressing existing 
environmental problems and build up the capability 
for preventing or mitigating those that would arise in 
the future. The recommendations of the Committee 
on Environment will be considered and implemented 
in the course of the Plan. 

(The last part which is to be published in the next 
issue consists of ‘Policy Framework) 
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Traffic Problem in Metropolitan Cities 


K. M. BaiasubramRnian’" 


THE RAPID GROWTH of urban traffic in recent 
years has been due to increasing concentration of 
population and economic activities in and around 
metropolitan cities. During the decades from 
1941 to 1971, the total urban population in the 
country has increased from 44 million to about 110 
million showing an increase of about 146 per cent. 
About 25 per cent of the entire urban population is 
concentrated in nine metropolitan cities, namely Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Banga¬ 
lore, Ahmcdabad, Kanpur and Pune. Just as in the 
case of urban population, the increase in the number 
of vehicles has also been a problem in these metro¬ 
politan cities. The existing road network is not 
able to cope with the increased volume of traffic. Tliis 
has resulted in a very low average speed of the vehi¬ 
cles running on these roads. The road congestion has 
also resulted in a large number of accidents. 

The commuters’ travel between, home and work 
place presents the greatest transportation oroblem in 
metropolitan areas. The traffic and transportation 
study conducted by the Metropolitan Transport Team 
of the Planning Commission estimates that 45 to 50 
per cent of the daily passenger trips in the metropo¬ 
litan cities were for travel during the peak hours of 
which 60 to 70 per cent were for journey to work 
and return. The majority of trips in these cities were 
being performed by the existing public transportation 
system, such as buses, suburban trains and trams. 
According to the study made by the Metropolitan 
Transport Team, the percentage of trips by public 
Transport to total number of trips by all modes varic*; 
from 41 for Delhi to 80 for Calcutta, 68 for Madras 
and 78 for Bombay. The low percentage of trips 
by public transport in Delhi reflfects the inadequate 
public transport system available for the city com¬ 
muters. The Team has recommended 75 per cent 
trips by public transport for Delhi for the year 1981. 
Against this figure, the present rate seems to be 
only about 50 per cent. The modal split in case of 
Madras has been recommended as 80 per cent for the 
year 1991. 

The ever-increasing traffic resulting in road conges¬ 
tion. accidents and high operational cost for the 
vehicles is faced not onlv by India but by many foreign 
countries also. An advanced country tries to solve 
the problem by construction of wide roads, of free¬ 
ways and express-wavs. But each new high wav con- 
«tructed onlv encourages further traffic creatine fur¬ 
ther coniestion. In manv urban areas in foreign 
countries, the traffic problems were worsening more 
raoidlv than the relief provided by construction of 
new high wavs and express ways due to very high in- 
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crease in the number of motor vehicles. The dwindl¬ 
ing availability of land in the congested cities and 
heavy financial outlays involved in the construction of 
new road network have raised questions as to the wis- 
tUim in constructing such roads. Therefore, the 
present thinking is to develop mass transportation 
system to reduce the number of vehicles using the city 
roads. 

TTic traffic problems of Calcutta, Bombay, IJcIbi 
and Madras would continue to grow as a result of 
increasing economic activities in these cities. In view 
of the emerging energy situation the role of personalis¬ 
ed transport would be reduced considerably and 
public transport system would assume a greater role, 
fhe Metropolitan Tranport Team had come to the 
conclusion that the future commuter demand could oilly 
he met satisfactorily by an efficient mass rapid transit 
.system. 

Suggested Solutions 

Having identified the problems, the solutions to 
these problems can be divided into four phases : 

(i) Traffic management in relation to land use 
planning, 

(ii) Improvements of existing roads; 

(iii) Control of traffic on the exi.sting roads in 
order to make most deononiic use of them: 
and 

(iv) Development of public transport system. 


The ever-increasing traffc resulting in road conges¬ 
tion, accidents and high operational cost for the vehic¬ 
les is faced not only hy India hut by many foreign 
countries also. 

As the construction of new roads involves a very 
heavy investment which the country can ill-allord at 
this time, the solution may perhaps lie in better 
traffic management. Traffic management involves 
control on the use of roads in such a manner as to 
obtain the greatest economic benefit. The aim should 
be to move more and more people and goods and less 
number of vehicles. 

Larger number of people can be moved only by 
making available more and more capacity for move¬ 
ment without necessarily increasing the number of 
vehicles on road. This can be done by development 
of mass transportation. 

By and large the transportation problem is mainly 
a peak hour one. as the maior percentage of trips 
is for going to work in the morning and returning home 
after the working hours. Creation of residential zones 
away from work zones has further worsened the 
situation. 
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Taking into account the problems mentioned above, 
ii has been decided to improve the ring railway system 
in Delhi by converting it to electric traction. In Cal- 
etiita. the tube railway af^cr its completion may give 
some relief to the city traffic. 

However, the most important factor that can im¬ 
mediately benctit the metropolitan traffic is the effi¬ 
cient management of metropolitan bus transport ser¬ 
vices. The carrying capacity can be maximised by 
improving the maximum number of scats in a particu¬ 
lar time span. ITiis in turn would largely depend 
upon internal factors of the undertaking like fleet 
utilisation, route pluming, bus schedulittg, speed 
of the vehicles, etc. However, the speed of the 
vehicles which has an impact on the operational cost 
of the vehicles is largely governed by the external 
factors such as road congestion, road traffic manage¬ 
ment etc. By optimising the speed of buses if is 
possible to minimise the operational cost. 

The question of giving a higher priority for buses 
in metropolitan areas brings in the issue of physical 
restriction of use of roads bv private vehicles. In 
this connection, Singapore Area License Scheme is 
worth recalling. It was recognised that even the lar¬ 
gest road consiruclion programme had failed to solve 
I ho problem of correcstion as demand for road space 
contimied to prow fast. Since the supply has failed 
to balance the demand, attempts were made to cur¬ 
tail the demand. The use of private vehicles affects 
advcrsc'lv the mobility of public transport. Increased 
public transport efficiency can result in reducing the 
amount of private car usage. Keeping all these in 
view, (ho SiiuMDorc Government, in consultation 
with the WorkI Bank, decided to introduce 
an area licensing .scheme in June 1975. Under this 
scheme a snecial sunnlemontarv licenc<^ must be pur- 
chised and displayed on anv car that is driven info a 
rcsirictcd /one during peak hours Implementation 
of the scheme helped in minimising (he ongeslion on 
roads in Sineanore. The number of cars entering (he 
o-strieied /one in the neak hours foil hy 73 per cent 
from March 1975 to October 1975. 1’he speed of the 
public iransnort buses could increase bv about 20 per 
cent resultiiK. k, (ho lowering of their cost of operation. 


'Phe above experiment which was by and large 
successful in Singapore can be tried in our own metro¬ 
politan cities. 

Lack of Data 

Lack i,f data about the demand and supply of traffic 
in most of the metropolitan cities has bwn a limiting 
factor for the formulation of a proper policy for solv¬ 
ing the traffic problems in these cities. Tltere was 
no detailed investigation after the study made by the 
Metroptilitan Transport Team of Planning Commis¬ 
sion in 1970. The latest study made on the subject 
is by the Working Group on Urban Transport set up 
by the National Transport Policy Committee in 1979. 
The study has brought out many new facets of the 
problem. One of the important findings of the study 
is that the rate of urbanisation in this country has 
been quite modest. Even by 2001 AD, the csti- 
mate of urban population is expected to reach a level 
of only 29.4 per cent which cannot be considered as 
alarming according to the Committee. The study 
found that the population increase in some of the metro¬ 
politan cities is also not very substantial. How¬ 
ever, the absolute inciease in population will be 
auilc staggering. The study also points out that 
while in a number of major mctropivlitan cities, the 
urea has increased over the years, the destinations 
in the Central business districts have remained un¬ 
changed with the result that the density of trips in these 
areas have grown very substantially. Therefore, the 
Working Group suggested that suitable mcasuces arc 
to be taken to case these situations. 

The Planning Commission have recogni.sed the en¬ 
ormous problems being faced in the field of transport 
particularly in view of the emerging energy situation. 
The Commission have requested the State Govern¬ 
ments to consider the feasibility of introducing elec¬ 
tric trolly buses. However, the response from the 
State Governments has not been encouraging. The 
I c ope for running suburban electrified rail services 
aho needs to be examined keeping in view the finan¬ 
cial constraints and (he prc.«ent oil crisis. 


A New Device to Save Fuel 


A NOV'^RL electronic fuel saving device for 
automobiles has been invented by the Soviet 
Scicnlis s at the Automobile and Road Cons¬ 
truction Institute in Tashkent. With the application 
of this device the fuel injection system for internal 
combustion engines automomatically stops injecting 
fuel to the cylinders at each slowing down of the move¬ 
ment of an automobile and resumes injecting it when 
it is neces.surv. Cars fitted with this simple and inex¬ 
pensive device passing through the streets of 
Tashkent cover a third of their mileage with engines 
off but retaining the speed. Not only is the fuel con¬ 
sumption of such vehicles 13 per cent less than normal 
they also emit 40 per cet less of toxic gases, n 


(Soviet Feature-) 


Symposium on Transportation 


National Symposium on Transportation System Stu¬ 
dies : Analy. is and Policy will be held at the IIT 
Delhi, for three days from Decem^r 4, 1981. The 
technical session will cover the following : criteria for 
evaluation of level of service, integrated land use and 
urban transport planning, location storage and alloca¬ 
tion planning, transit and para-transit planning, re¬ 
gional and rural transport planning, energy implica¬ 
tions and related issues in transport, aspects of vehi¬ 
cle dcsi^, panel discussion on institutional coordina¬ 
tion and management of transport sy.stems and work¬ 
shop on future policy thrust. 


ouic lur suomitung papers is April 30, 1981 
Enquiries may be addressed to Dr. A. L. Agarwal, 
CMvener, Organising Committee, Assistant Professor 

Social Sciences. Indltoi 
New Delhi— 

110016 fTelephonc No. 653577). 
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Special Articl e 


Windiow on the World 


Kenya’s Economic Development 

Navin Chandra Joshi’>= 


KENYA lying between the tropics of Ciirpriconi 
and Cancer, is a land of vivid contrasts, of massive 
mountains, valleys, gushing rivers; of lakes and ben¬ 
ches of the mighty Indian ocean. Its capital, Nairobi, 
has acquired an international reputation as an air¬ 
port connecting many countries, while its beaches, 
particularly the Mombasa port, have a great tourist 
attraction. 

Until Kenya became independent on 12 December 
1963 it was a colony and the protectorate of CJrcat 
Britain. A constitution conferring in'ernal self-govern¬ 
ment was brought into force on lJune, 1963 while 
full independence was achieved on 12 December 1963 
Kenya became a republic exactly after one year .n 
12 December 1964. 

The country is divided into the Nairobi Area and 
seven provinces over which there are local councils 
with ad.’nmislrative functions. Swahili is the oHicial 
language of the country but English is in general used. 
The total area of the country is 582,600 sq. km 
and population around 15 million. Kenyas value 
keenly their own cultural heritage, the clarion call for 
which was given by the late President Mzee Ji'ino 
Kenyatta and has now been re-emphasised by President 
Daniel Arap Moi and other Kenyan leaders. 


GDP 

The gross domestic product of Kenya is c'-limalcd 
to be around kenyan Pounds 1,85'’ million at currcni 
factor cost while at constant (1972) prices it amounts 
to K£. 913.8 million. (Kenyan 92.74 Shillings arc 
Rs 100 approximately.) The gross capital formation 
at current prices is more than K £. 1800 million. The 
country’s balance of payments was unfavourable to 
the extent of K£ 25 Is million in 1978 on current 
account. The competitiveness and the changing con¬ 
ditions of world markets have made it difficult for 
Kenya to make a dent in the existing balance of pay¬ 
ments situation. The hike in petroleum prices has 
bit her economy as has been the case with other 
developing countries as well. 


Agriculture plays a dominant part in the economy 
of the cotmtry. The contribution of agriculture to 
the GDP is around 35 per cent of the total. As agri- 
cidjpre is possible from sea-Ievel to altitudes of over 
9,000 ft., tropical, sub-tropical and temperate crops 
can be grown and mixed farming adopted. Coffee, 
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tea, maize, wheat, sisal and pyrethrum arc grown in 
the highlands, while cotton, sugar, si-al, cocouuts, 
cashew nuts, etc., at the lower altitudes. 

Kenya has 16,8tM) .sq. km of forest area. These 
forests arc conferous, hardwood and bamboo varie¬ 
ties. Foreign exchange earnings from thi- forest based 
industrial products are quite sizeable. Of Kenya's 
total land areti tmly 99,050 sq. km. that ii 17.4 per 
cent is arable. There arc about 20 persons per square 
kilometer on an aveiage but the density is very high 
that is 103 persons per square kilometer in arable areas 
like Nairobi and Mombasa. It is eitimalccl that the 
density of population would be 180 persons per su. 
km. by 1984 and 220 persons by 1f'90. All this indi¬ 
cates the growing landlessness in the country and it ha.s 
been found that about 14 per cent per household 
do not own any land within the areas they live. Due 
to lack of sufficient fertilisers and other inputs, the 
fertility of the soil has been going down from year to 
year. 


Contribution of agriculture to GDP is about 35 per 
cent of the total. Kenya produces coffee, tea, cotton, 
etc. 


Population Boom 

The population boom in Kenya has been making 
the matters worse, 'fhe population has been increa¬ 
sing by over 5,00,000 persons annually, almost at 
the rate of 3.5 per cent. Like many other African 
countries, Kenya has been experiencing food shortage. 
She has therefore to develop the economy substanti¬ 
ally through agriculture. At the same time, vigorous 
family planning programme needs to be launched. 
Family planning in Kenya has not broken the 
tradition of having many wives am! countless num¬ 
ber of children. The Central Bureau of Statistics of 
the country has remarked that “an economy that has 
been characterized by high birth rates with a rapidly 
rising number of children tends to spend proportion¬ 
ately more each year on consumption, including edu¬ 
cation and medical services. These expenditures 
then reduce the availability of capital for productive 
investments needed to create future wealth in the 
economy.” In fact, this is the major crux of the 
Kenyan economic problem today. No significant 
amount of domestic saving is available for investment. 
Shortage of capital investment has been the major 
banc of agricultural productivity and food shortages 
The Kenyan government has been doing its best in 
boosting production of food and commercial crops 
through more investments and research. 
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For many years Kenya has been ia)TOrtia|: cotton 
from Uganda, Tanzania, Ej^pt and Ethiopia for 
increasing her textile industncs. After the break-up 
of the East African Community, Kenya started its 
own programmes for accelerating agricultural pro¬ 
duction through intensive cultivation and research. 
Kenya's annual cotton production is still very low 
and cannot sustain all tne textile units It has. Lack 
of research has been one of the main constraints to 
cotton production in Kenya. A small grower who 
is inexperienced has been getting only 300 kg. per 
hectare whereas he could get 1.000 kg. per hectare 
if the crop is looked after properly. With good plan¬ 
ning in the agricultural sector, Kenya can avoid the 
mistake which the industrialised countries have 
realised that industrial production must progress 
side by side with farm output. It is encou¬ 
raging that the Government has now embarked on 
some significant irrigation schemes. Of these, the 
Bura Irrigation Scheme is worth mentioning. When 
it is completed by the year 1983, it would provide 
livelihood to 30,000 people and would irrigate about 
i lakh hectares of land. It is hoped that production 
of sugar, cotton and food stuff will improve tremen¬ 
dously within the next five years or so when the 
benefits of research, irrigation schemes and other in¬ 
puts arc made available to cultivation. 


Kenya wants to attract for^gn investment which 
could create more employment. 


Socio-Economic advancement 

Economic planning in Kenya is on sound’ fooling 
though the targets, both financial and physical, area 
bit exaggerated as is the practice in almost all deve¬ 
loping countries. Yet, however, there is no doubt 
that through her development plans, Kenya has mana¬ 
ged to make a tremendous socio-economic advance¬ 
ment in the last 17 years to the envious admiration 
of many a Third World nation. Presently, the coun¬ 
try is in the process of implementing the Fourth Na¬ 
tional Development Plan (1979-80 to 1982-83). The 
growth of the national economy has been projected at 
an average rate of 6.3 per cent per annum. Amongst 
the major objectives of the Plan are creating an equit¬ 
able distribution of income and giving special atten¬ 
tion to the needs of specific less advanced groups 
within the nation. Alleviation of poverty and crea¬ 
tion of more employment opportunities are the other 
basic aims of planning. In 1979, the increase in 
GDP was 3.5 per cent againT 5.7 achieved in 
1978. It is now estimated to be of the order of 4.5 
per cent in real terms in 1980. The rate of inflation 
in Kenya has been fluctuating from year to year, 
anywhere between 9 to 13 per cent in recent times. 
The target for increase in per capita income is 3 per 
cent per annum but on the present reckoning, it 
would require an annual GDP growth rate of 7 per 
cent and investment should be of the order of 24 
per cent. The task is therefore formidable as there 
would be capital shortage for investment. Domestic 
savings of such a high magnitude cannot be genera¬ 
ted. On a long-term plane, the countrj’ has to sol c 
the problem of growth through population control as 
well. 


Expwt Oriented Production 

To combat domestic inflation and to strengthen her 
foreign exchange position a shift in emphasis frenn 
import substitution to resource-based export-oriented 
production is involved. Due to the not-too-happy posi¬ 
tion in foreign exchange, the development pro^am- 
me cannot go on at the rate envisaged in the Plan. 
In 1979 Kenya spent K£. 133.2 tmllion in foreign 
exchange on petroleum and this amount represents 
24 per cent of the country's foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings from the export. 

* mam 

The total exports arc of the order of K£ 400 
million. The major items of export are coffee, tea. 
petroleum products, meat and meat products, hides 
and skins, cement, pineapples (canned), etc. The 
important importers are West European countries, 
Canada, the U.S.A., Africa and the Far Eastern 
countries. The total imports of the country are 
in the range of K£. 600 and K£ 700 million, crea¬ 
ting a severe trade deficit. The major items of im- 
pi)rts arc food and live animals, mineral fuels, lubri¬ 
cants, chemicals, manufactured goods, machinery and 
transport equipment. The countries from where 
goods are imported are almost the same where Kenya 
exports its own products. Invisible inflows, notably 
in the form of tourism, transportation, freight and in¬ 
surance have been increasing in the recent years. The 
Kenya External Trade Authority (KETA) is making 
strenuous efforts in exploring markets for Kenya to 
sell her raw and manufactured materials. The IGETA 
is eager to expand her overseas trade because a few 
industries in the country are running below capacity 
and there ‘s a very small market locally. 

The country wants to attract more investOTs from 
European countries who would be interested in its 
products. Through foreign investment, more em¬ 
ployment will, be created. According to the Econo¬ 
mic Commission for Africa (ECA), there will be over 
60 million unemployed people in Africa by 2000 
AD and Kenya will also witness deceleration in total 
employment. Although the flow of foreign capital is 
expected to exceed the planned target, the overall 
deficit in the Plan is also likely to mount up to K£ 
203 million as against the surplus of K£. ^ million 
predicted in the beginning of the current Plan. 

Radical Measures 

To give a filip to the economy, Kenya has to un¬ 
dertake some radical measures. The balance of pay¬ 
ments position should be corrected by controlling 
imports and improving exports. On the domestic 
front, inflationary pressures should not be allowed to 
grow through increases in deficit financing. Agricul¬ 
ture needs to be moderoited and scientifically organi¬ 
sed. External borrowing is not a good remedy as 
ultimately it spoils the international reputation for 
:redit worthiness. In fact, the country’s financial 
circumstances do make out a positive case for slash¬ 
ing down the Plan targets substantially along vrith a 
reduction in the average annual growth rate of 6.3 
per cent. Obviously, reduced economic growUi ac¬ 
companied with a population growth rate of 3.9 per 
cent would mean reduction in the per catfita income 
in future. The current Plan envisages a 3.8 per cwit 
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average annual increase in employment opportunities 
based on the assumed growth rate of 6.8 per cent for 
the economy. As sucl^ the new employment will also 
be less with reductiem in economic growth target. The 
solution would lie in ad<^ting more and more labour- 
intensive projects in future. 

Today, the industrialised countries are the ma¬ 
jor suppliers of Kenya’s vital manufactured products 
and they continue to raise their prices, arguing that 
they are doing so because of the rise in oil prices and 
woildwide inflation. This has caused serious prob¬ 
lems of debt servicing, lower foreign exchange and 
deficit budgets. It is pertinent to note that during 
the period of oil price hikes by oil producing coun¬ 
tries, there has been a relative price decline of agri¬ 
cultural commodities on the international market re¬ 
sulting in a continuing decline in Kenya’s international 
terms of trade. 

Alleviation of Poverty 

There is an urgent need for mass mobilisation and 
awareness both in agricultural and industrial sectors 
of the economy to ensure rapid economic growth and 
food production. Alleviation of poverty is one 
of the bipest challenges to be tackled. Poverty for 
the majority of people continues to be the reality of 
their lives where b^ic needs of water, food, housing. 


Fire-resistant Building Sheets 

A special process for the manufacture of skimmed 
fibre compound materials suitable for use in a new 
type of highly rigid, lightweight building sheets, 
has been developed witbm Sweden’s Kema Nobel 
group, according to the group’s house journal. 

The process provides for phenolic resins to be 
skimmed with microspheres and reinforced vvith 
fibreglass fabric. The resultant material is then pro¬ 
cessed either into a 1-mm-thick layer of foam or 
several layers laminated into S-IU mm sheets. The 
single-layer material, when applied to plywood, gives 
it a suixace which is smooth, hard, and difficult to 
bum. At the same time the plywood is made 50 per 
cent stiffer anfjl needs no sanding. 

The laminated material is used as rigid, fire- 
resistant building sheets suitable for house trailer 
interiors, exhibition screens, wet rooms, etc. Any 
desired surface coating can be applied during the 
lamination process. 

(Swedish—International Press Bureau) 

liong life Flourescent lamp 

A long-life flourescent lamp which can burn for 
fully 30,000 hours, or more than three times the 
normal duration, has been developed by Lumalampan 
AB, Karlskrona, a member of Sweden’s KF-Konsum 
coop group. This has been achieved by improving the 
electron emitting capacity of the lamp cathodes, 
that is through the elimination of gas impurities 

The new product has the same standard format as 
conventional fluorescent lamps and is available in 
thrre different strengths; 20, 40 ^nd 65 W. It is 
design^ for use at locations where the changing of 
lights involves a considerable outlay of time and 
labour. Applications include road and tunnel light¬ 
ing. illuminated traffic signs, fittings in high ceilings, 
etc. (Sip) 


healUb educaUoa and e^ul empioy&tent are not 
adequately available, with 80 per cent of the 
per^Ie engaged in apiculture and only 18 per 
cent of the land bciiig arable, the prosp^s 
are frightening for the country unless mjpulation 
powth is controlled without delay. The next 
few years mu>t be the ‘austerity years’ for Kenya as 
a first step. It must cut its imports of textiles, cars 
and luxury goods. So far the Kenyans have been 
‘living beyond their means' and this has made the 
economic problems worse. President Moi has told 
both politicians and bureaucrats that they cannot go 
on blaming bad weather. Bad planning, mismana¬ 
gement and corruption have taken their toll. He 
has been particularly critical of the Civil Servants’ 
Union, one of the largest and well organised trade 
unions in the country which has over-mdulged in 
politics to the detriment of good government. 

Recently, Kenya .secured a big loan from China. 
It is interest-free and repayable after ten years. This 
has conic at a time when it is going through a finan¬ 
cial crisis. If the country sets its foot on the 
path towards rehabilitating the economy, it can over¬ 
come the present problems in a period of say, five 
years. With political stability in the neighbouring 
Uganda, Kenya is now in a better position to concen¬ 
trate on developing its economy. □ 


Earn while you Learn 

UNDER a project called SUPW (Socially Useful 
and Productive Work) students of Kcndriya Vidyalaya, 
Jammu cantonment have earned a net profit of Rs. 7000 
by producing chalk-slicks and candles. T^e chalk sticks 
produced not only meet the demand of the Vidyalaya 
but also other schols. Besides, candles are sold in the 
local market. 

The profits so earned by tre students have been 
deposit^ in their respective Savings Accounts—which 
inclucate thrift habit in them. The Small Scale Industries 
Service Institute is lending a helping hand to the school 
by providing necessary raw materials. 

V. K. Magotra 
Field Publicity Officer, Jammu. 


A Novel Savings Scheme 

ABOUT 200 agricultural labourers of K. Morur, a 
remote village in Salem district, have been brought 
under a self-help savings scheme. Nehru Yuvak 
Kendra, Salem and Builder New India Association, 
Salem took the initiative in organising ‘‘Poor Self-help 
Society”. Each member of the society contributes 
Rs. 1.40 per week. 

Indian Bank, Deevattipatti, has come forward to 
accept the savings and also to advance loans for viable 
self-help projects by the society to benefit its members. 
The society has plans to start remunerative projects 
from the second year. The savings scheme will be ope¬ 
rated for a period of twenty years at the end of which 
the aged members will receive a lumpsum of net less 
than Rs. 3,000 each. In the meantime, loans will be 
advanced to members for house construction, repairs, 
medical treatment etc. 
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Oilseed Production 


S. D. Chamola and R. C. Hasifa’*' 

IHERE is ail acute shortage of vegetable oils in 
our country. In an effort to increase the production 
of oilseeds major emphasis will have to be laid on 
rupcsecd and mustard which occupy about 95 per 
cent of the total area under oilseeds cultivation. The 
crops covered under the group Tape and mustard’ 
arc : mustard (rai or raya) brown sarson, toria and 
laramira. 

Oil Production During the Last Decade 

Area, production and productivity of rape and mus¬ 
tard have been fluctuating sharply from year to year 
during the decade 1966 to 1976, The produo'don 
varied between 53 thousand towies to 137 thousand 
tonnes. Similarly, area under cultivation fluctuated 
between 104.3 thousand hectares to 211 thousand 
hectares. As far as the average yield is concerned, 
range of the variation was- from 320 to 694 kg- 

1 he growtii rate in production has been lower than 
ilial of productivity. The positive growth rate of 
production and productivity in spite of the fact that 
arcti recorded a negative growth rate is indicative of 
the fact that there has been significant increase in 
productivity per unit of land. This is an encourag¬ 
ing fact that increase in production has been only due 
to increase in productivity per hectare and this has 
even nullified the effect on total production because 
of decrease in area under this crop- 

The factors which affect rape and mustard are (1) 
competing crops, (2) price fluctuations, (3) unfavour¬ 
able weather and (4) epidemics. The constellation 
of those factors act and react in such a way that the 
crop is influenced not only in the current year but 
future years also. 

The total change in value of a crop is due to 
change in area, yield and price and other interactions. 
An analysis has been done f.>r this crop to 
^cpa^atc each effect in order to see tli-; individual 
contribution of each component. The effect of yield, 
area, price and their interaction in change in the 
value of rape and mustard for Haryana are shown 
in I'able 1- Total increase in the value of rape and 
mustard during the period under review (1966-67 to 
H)76-77) arc Rs. 1.17,49,625.91. 

lablc 1 makes it clear that in this total increase 
in value of rape and mustard, about 70.70 per cent 
increase was due to yield effect and 117.98 due to 
price effect. The area effect was negative. It im¬ 
plies that price and yield were the two factors to 
bring about an increase in the vtUuc of this crop and 
their positive impact was sufficient enough to nuUify 
the negative effect of .irea. 

Dcpuiv Dirccioi (Ecoruimics) and Research Associate (Stati¬ 
stics'). Hjryaa.i V.'iiculiinal University, Hissar. 


Table 2 


Sr. Particulars, 

No. 


m&ct 

(injil 

1 


- 

J. Yield Efleci 


70.70 

2. Area 


47.26 

3. Price Eti'cci 


117.98 

Interaction!! : 
a. Area ar.d Yield 


35.05 

b. Price and area 


55.83 

c. Area, Yield and price 


-41.41 


Increasing the yield potentials 

Whatever increase in the value of the crop was 
achieved was mainly due to the changes in prices 
and productivity. In future more production of this 
crop has to be obtained from im increase in pro¬ 
ductivity per unit of land if oil shortage is to be 
avoided for an ever increasing population. 

Fortunately, even in the existing conditions of 
area and yield there is enough scope for increasing 
production of rape and mustard. This is due to the 
fact that there is vast gap between the potentials 
and obtained productivity of this crop. It has been 
found that if the available technology is fully exploit¬ 
ed, the yield levels can be increased three-fold over 
the existing yield level. 

To exploit this gap for increasing rape and mustard 
production in the state, there is an urgent need to 
identify the constraints responsible for this gap. Ex. 
perts have termed this gap as “extension-cum-Re- 
sourccs Gap”. This implies that to translate the 
existing technology into reality both extension and 
resources are required. For this, an inter-disciplinary 
team of breeders, agronomists, pathologists, entomo¬ 
logists, economists and extension specialists will 
have to be organised for a critical constraint analysis 
to identify the constraints and recommended appro¬ 
priate mea.sures. This will have to be done not tor 
the Suite as a whole but block by block according to 
the agrociimatic conditions of a particular area/ 
region. 

What specific role has to be given to each discip¬ 
line needs intensive investigations and research work. 
The direction of future research will depend on two 
factors : 

1. to visualise the future problems. 

2. whether we have the facilities at present to 

face the future situation. 

Breeding and (>enetical Research 

At present there arc not many varieties responsive 
to irrigation. Currently about 90 to 9.5 per cent of 
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ibe area under rape and mustard is lainfed. Since 
the area under irrigation is increasing, the farmer 
may like to grow it under irrigated conditions. 

To increase the production of rape and mustard 
there is need to develop separate varieties suitable 
for mixed cropping. Research should also be carried, 
out simultaneously for the improvemen: of oil qua-* 
lily. For this wc need to develop low crucic acid 
which is at present as high as 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent. 

There is also need to develop varieties which would 
be suitable for various types of crop rotations like 
Toria-wheat, Toria-sugarcane, Toria-onion etc. 

Since most of the varieties are damaged by frost, 
there is need to evolve frost resistant varieties. 

AEronondcal Research 

With 'ihe available varieties of rape and mustard, 
their agronomic requirements like time of .sowing, 
spacing, seed ra'ie, fertilizer requirement and plant 
protection have already been worked out and re¬ 
commended for general adoption. Technology is 
existing to increase the yield levels from the existing 
average yields to atlcast three times. There is lack of 
extension work to bridge this gap between the re¬ 
search station and farmer’s field. 

With the coming up of new plain types (dwarf 
types like suphala etc.) there is every possibility that 
some dwarf types with high yield potential might 
come up. 

At present conventional research is done on irriga¬ 
tion, fertilisers, spacing etc. in agronomy. In future, 
agronomic aspects must also indlude the under¬ 
standing of crop physiology like photosynthc'iic effi¬ 
ciency, population stresses, soil and water stresses 
and understanding of those phenomena which are 
lacking at present. 

Entomologicai and Pathological Research 

In Haryana the major diseases of rapeseed and 
mustard are Altcrncria blight, rust, downy mildew 


and powdery mildew. In recent years, pbyllody, 
gummosis and root rot/stem rot diseases are becom¬ 
ing more prominent and may bccciue more serious. 
To tackle the existing problems and problems likely 
to become prominent in the last changing cropping 
patterns, the research work should be done on the 
fdllowine lines ; 

1. Evaluation of rapeseed and mustard germ- 

plasm against various pathogens to find out 
multiple source of resistence. 

2. To study the sources of perpetuation, mode 

of dispersal, life cycle of vanous pathogens 
and disease cycle to know weak link for 
combating different diseases. 

3. Fhc disease-forecasting system should be 

developed. 

4. To develop in'icgratcd control measure for 

important diseases. 

5. 'I’o as.sess the losses caused by each disease 

for fixing priorities on problems. Threshold 
values should be worked out for every 
disease so that there may be judicious use 
of the fungicides. 

Economk Research 

The rape and mustard crop is higly risky crop. 
Efforts are needed to stablise the income of 'die 
farmers. Research in the field of economies of rape 
and mustard should concentrate on Ihc following ; 

1. There is need to work out the ways and means 

for insurance of this crop which is full of 
risk and uncertainty arising due to frost, 
epidemics and other natural hazards. 

2. There is need to study the economics of 

various crop X9latk>ns involving this crop. 

3. Economics of various lungicides, insecticides, 

pesticides etc. should be worked out. The 
same is lacking at present, p 


Lucky Lambanis 


KURUDIHALLI LAMBANI HATTI is one of 
the most backward tribal settlement;, in Chaila- 
kere taluk of Chitradurga district of Karnataka. A few 
years ago about 75 families belonging to semi-nomadie 
l.ambanis were accommodated near Kurundihalli. 
Each family owns on average three acres of dry land. 
Due to inadequate rainfall and consequent small in¬ 
come Lambanis have been working as coolies and agri¬ 
cultural labourers and also engag-ng themselves in 
basket and mat making to utilise their sparetime and to 
supplement their income. 

Some time ago the Department of Gcologv conduc¬ 
ted a survey in the area to discover the underground 
water resources and to the good luck of the tribals, 
the efforts did yield fruitM results. The PWD 
proposed a bore-well lift irrigation sdieme at a cost 


of Rs. 3.62 lakh. The Scheme was approved by the 
Karnataka Government. The work of Kurudihalli 
bore-well lift irrigation scheme was taken up on 
December 4, 1980 and was successfully completed 
in a record period of less than 30 days, an example 
said to be first of its a kind in Karnataka. The project 
would irrigate 160 acres of land owned by tribal 
families. TTk project consists of, four bore wells with 
a total capacity of over 56,000 gallons of water and 
two sump points measuring 8x8 mtrs. 

With this gift from Governmeot, the Lambanis can 
now raise three crops in a year and their annual 
income is expected to go up by Rs. five to six 
tboinand. H 

M. N. Shankar, Fterd PahiicMy Officer 

Chltradarp 
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Non-conventional Edible Oils 


in Tamil Nadu 


P. Pillalyar* 


CONSIDERING the present trend in population 
explosion and better longevity coupled with greater 
eare and urge for leading comfortable life by all 
concerned, the demand for oil in the years to come 
would surpass the projected demands. The vegetable 
oil requirement for Tamil Nadu by 1983-84 would be 
10.64 lakh tonnes, but as per the production plans en¬ 
visaged this State would be able to produce only about 
6.13 lakh tonnes of vegetable oil provided the target- 
ted production is realised—a thing which is rather 
difficult to achieve. So in the years to come every 
effort is to be made for utilizing the alternate available 
hidden sources of edible oil. Quite promising among 
them arc rice bran oil, cotton seed oil, maize germ oil 
and mango kerna! fat. 


Rice Bran Oil 

Because of its low linolcnic acid content and its 
capacity to lower serum cholesterol level, rice bran 
oil is considered to be a high class edible oil. Though 
the State has a potentiality of 1,08,500 tonnes for this 
oil by 1983-84, at present a meagre quantity of about 
3,000 tonnes of rice bran oil per annum, that too in¬ 
dustrial grade, is being produced in the Slate as against 
80,000 tonnes in the country. By suitably adopting 
the latest technologies in rice milling and stabilization, 
rice bran oil of edible grade can be produced from 
out of the entire potentiality available. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed is another rich potential source of edible 
oil which is yet to be fully exploited. Cottonseed con¬ 
tains on an average 20 per cent oil. In 1977-78, 
this Stale was having a potential of 36,600 tonnes for 
cottonseed oil but its actual production in this State 
is very poor. There arc five cxpeller units with an an¬ 
nual crushing capacity of about one lakh tonnes of 
seeds per annum and two solvent extraction plants with 
an installed capacity of 15,000 tonnes of cakes en¬ 
gaged in the production of cottonseed oil in the State. 
But the actual production is less than 10,000 tonnes 
of oil per annum; whereas in the entire country 
1,42,000 tonnes of cottonseed oil was produced in 

•Deputy Manager (Tech.), Paddy Processing Research 
Centre. Tiruvarur. 


Tamil Nadu has a potential of about 90,000 tonnes 
of rice hranoil, 40,000 tonnes of cottonseed oil, 700 
tonnes of maize germ oil and 1,000 tonnes of mango- 
\kernal fat per year. Fuller exploitation of these hid- 
tden sources would not only help to tide over the edi-\ 
Me oil crisis to some extent hut also lead in establish 
ing various agro-based industries and creating emplov 
\ment opportunities. 

1977-78. The main reason for the low production of 
cottonseed oil is that the whole cottonseed is being 
used as cattle feed. 

Maize Germ OH 

It contains most of the essential fatty acids and is 
an excellent oil for those suffering from arteriosclerosis 
and ailments related to myocardial infraction. 

Out of seven lakh tonnes of maize produced per 
annum in the country, production in Tamil Nadu 
accounts for only 20,000 tonnes, and from this, 14,000 
tonnes of maize germ which will provide about 700 
tonnes of maize germ oil can be obtained. If integrated 
maize milling plants are established in Tamil Nadu, 
large area will be brought under maize creating more 
potential for maize germ oil. 

Mango Kernel Fat 

India produces 89,25,000 tonnes of mangoes per 
annum of which 3,71,000 tonnes are from Tamil 
Nadu. Based on an average of 10 per cent of stone 
to fruit, 37,100 tonnes of mango stones would be 
available in Tamil Nadu. This is equivalent to a po¬ 
tential of about 10,000 tonnes to dry mango kernel 
and 1000 tonnes of mango kernel fat per annum; 
whereas in India, there is a potential of 30,000 toimes 
of mango kernel fat. The current production of mango 
kernel fat in India is about 850 tonnes whereas in 
Tamil Nadu, though there is one mango processing 
plant in old Baltagundu, it seems that there is no effort 
in the industrial utilization of the mango stones. 

Tapioca seed oil 

Tapioca seed contains 26 per cent oil and 18.5 per 
cent protein. By milling, 18 per cent oil could be re¬ 
covered. This oil belongs to edible category. The 
physical and chemical properities of tapioca oil resem¬ 
ble those edible oils like gingelly, sunflower, and niger 
seed. Though the possibility of utilizing tapioca seed 
for extracting edible grade oil has been indicated, fur¬ 
ther work on the econ<Mnics of growing such varieties 
for tapping the oil potential besides the starch (tuber) 
is needed. 

Considering the need for mopping up whatever 
sources of edible oil is available in this Slate, no effort 
should be spared in plaiming for better utilization of 
oils present in cereal, fibre, fruit and tuber crops. 
Such an effort would, besidra providing the much nee¬ 
ded vegetable oils for this State, pave way for estab¬ 
lishing small and large scale industries and better emp¬ 
loyment opportunities. □ 
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Small-Scale 
Industries 
in the 
Economic 
Reconstruction 

Or. Niranjan M. Khilnani"' 



BOTH in historical as well as in conlempofary 
times, the unique excellence and superb quality of 
Indian handicrafts and fabrics have excited the won¬ 
der and admiration of the whole world. During the 
ancient eptKh, ladies of Athenes ard Uotiie nevi r 
considered their elaborate wardrobe complete unless 
they were stocked with muslims, silk brocades, exqui¬ 
site shawls and satins of India. The filmy undyed 
muslins (malmal) was and is to this day, woven of 
so fine a yam as to require 250 metres to weigh a 
pound. The Kashmiri shawl is so delicately woven 
as to pass through a small wedding ring.. Zebuni.sa, 
the daughter of ^urangzeb used to wear the Malmal 
gown in one hundretl folds and still earn the wr.ith 
of her orthodox father that she was not observing 
the royal decorum. Indian cotton prints and silk 
brocades fascinated the women of Rome in much 
the same way as these products enchant the present 
fashion centres of New York, Paris and London. 
Specimen of the Indianness or painted* calicoes used 
by earlier Egyptians Greeks and Romans now lodged 
in museums in Rome, Venice, Milan and the United 
Kingdom attest to the high quality of Indian work¬ 
manship. Even today it is possible to find in Delhi 
and Varanasi the weavers whose forefathers made 
brocades for Nurjahan, the glamorous queen of 
Jahangir. Such was the grandeur and beauty of 
Indian woodcraft and the silken touch of its cotton 
textiles that both Marcopolo and Vasco da Gama 
gave such alluring reports to their respective sover¬ 
eigns in Europe that they lost no time .sending expe¬ 
ditions to India. 

Not only is the qualify of the products of small- 
scale jinits hi^, bu^ they have alw ays been good 
*Bharati Nagar, New Delhi. 


earners of foreign exchange. Sir Jadu Nath Sircar 
iclls us that even during tlie seventeenth century, the 
the exports of the Indian products used to bring sub- 
■siantial income to the Royal treasurer. More so at 
the present juncture when the slugj^ish economy has 
to be pulled out of its stagnant phase, the medium 
scale industries can impart botlv the speed as well as 
the propelling drive to the entire industrial structtixe. 
l-roni the estimated Rs. 3,420 crorcs in 1973, gross 
value of the oul|>ut by 1978 reached abevut Rs. 7.800 
crorcs. Ibis provided cmplcyment to about three 
million persons. Exports from the small-scale sector 
increased from Rs. 637.45 crorcs in to 

ILs. ^75.23 crorcs in I'Hb-ll showing an increase of 
40 per cent over the previous year. The share of 
small-scale industries in the country’s total exports 
improved from 15.9 per cent to 17.1 per cent during 
1978. The Ministry of Commerce ha,s already ini¬ 
tiated new and improved procedures to give a fillip 
o exports as well as to coordinate and correlate the 
production targets with the medium and large-scale 
indu.stries. 

Next to Japan and Switzerland, India produces 
machine tools and many types of other consumer 
goods in the small and medium scale sectors. It is 
these sectors which need to be revitalized. The ad¬ 
vantages of a more rapid growth of the small-scale 
sector arc threefold; it will create more jobs, the 
foreign exchange reserves will rise because of en¬ 
hanced exports and the decentralisation of industries 
and their wide-spread scattering will create a sense 
of a participation in large rural areas in the process 
of industrialisation-cum-modcrnisation. Thi,s would 
reduce the gulf between the country-side and the 
cities. Both the rural India and urban India will 
find 8 common ground. This also will relieve the 
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villagers o! their disuici that they arc being exploit¬ 
ed by the more iopn'sucatcd townsmen, li is neces¬ 
sary to secure simpliheation and decentralisation of 
heeiising procedures to rrstnet the import of goods 
produa-d by the small-scald and cottage industries 
sectors at home and to hberalise necessary imports 
tor young entrepreneurs. It is equally important to 
improve lurthcr the quality of goods produced in the 
small-scale sectoi. 

Industrial Exlcnsion Service 

One of the admirable features of the present pro¬ 
gress m the held of small-scale industries is tne 
giowlh ol the industrial extension service oi tne 
amail Industries Development Organisation (SLDQ) 
wnicli aims at providing tcchnicai, management and 
consultancy service to small-scale industrialists in the 
liclds ol prospective investment, preparation of 
pioicct rcjxirts, upgrading the skills of workers with 
a view to strengthen the competitive position of the 
Ainail-scale sector. This aspect of the small-scale 
industries in India would also attract the attention of 
economic planners in tlie developing countries, in the 
Andean region of South America, the Central Ame¬ 
rican Common Market countries, the Carribbean 
States and some West African countries where similar 
experiments are being made. In this context, India 
can also provide or lend them the expertise on a 
short-term basis. The exchange of Indian admini¬ 
strators connected with small scale industries with 
their counterparts in these countries on a short-term 
liasis can prove mutually beneficial. 

According to tiie survey of the World Bank m 
March, 1978, giving encouragement to the growth of 
small-scale enterprises was the best way to benefit 
the mass of non-agriculture job-seekers in the deve¬ 
loping countries. Ihc conventional pattern of large 
scale industries requires investment of about $ 15,000 
or more for each new job. This is far in excess of 
Inc capital resource^ available to poor countries. 
For example, 71 small loans totalling 14,000 dollars 
given to the Phillipines in 1975, to assist small-scale 
industries there, helped create 1,700 jobs. Besides, 
low Cost jobs in industry, have a multiplier effect, 
leading to the creation of about three times as much 
employment in service activities, where the cost per 
job is usually even lower. Small scale enterprises 
open up employment opportunities, help nurture 
entrepreneurial talent and technological innovation, 
eoniribulc to community stability and often reduce 
environmental pollution than do large factories. 
About two-thirds of the employment in the industrial 
sector of the developing world still originates in small 
scale enterprises. Thus their expansion increased 
prixluctivity and enhanced qualitative standards; both 
are vital to the overall growth of the economy. In 
turn the growth of small-scale sector will help and 
siipplemcin the role of heavy industries in the national 
economy. 

Far-rcaehing Social Changes 

The development of the small-sector industries 
may produce far-reaching social changes in the 
coimlrv- It has been estimated by sociolt^ists that 
by 1981, 53 per cent of the Indian population would 
be under 36 years; that means the younger segment 
of population would become politically, socially and 
economically more important. Hence the ipeater 
need for channelising the resurgence and potentialities 


of youth in constructive directions. Establishment of 
mini-industrial units in extensive areas of the rural 
sector wd in the small towns would provide the 
Indian youth (both at the entrepreneur level as well 
as the level of workers) frulttul opportunities for self- 
expression and for increasing ihetr material well-be¬ 
ing. The Indian youth feel frustrate because they 
do not have assurance that their educational and 
scientific talents would be fully utilised. Their active 
participation in the small-scale industrial units would 
ensure job satisfaction for them. There is yet another 
social implication. Increasing the small and medium 
sectors of our economy would strengthen the back¬ 
bone of society and thus curb social unrest. As is 
well-known the middle and lower levels of society 
function like the spinal column of a social structure. 
They support and sustain the social fabric. In 1989 
the French Revolution could have been avoided if 
the then French Royalty had strengthened the weaker 
sections of the French society. An integrated and 
region-wise development of rural inUusiries and 
small-scale industrial units in towns would also in¬ 
troduce the dcmocratisation at social and economic 
levels. At the same time, the gulf between the rural 
and urban outlook would be narrowed, thus creat¬ 
ing greater coordination and a'operation between the 
village and the town in the nation. Deinocratisation 
of the industrial infrastructure introduced by wide¬ 
spread dispersal of smaller units would usher in a 
greater degree of democratisation of political struc¬ 
ture at the grass-roots. It used to be one of the 
favourite sayings of Mahatma Gandhi that neither 
the village well being should be sacrificed at the altar 
of the town development, nor should towns and cities 
wither away. The maintenance of a harmonious 
balance between the two is an indi.spensablc necessity 
at the present crucial stage of our national growth. 

There is no question of competition or confronta¬ 
tion between the big and corporate sector of the 
industries (which is vital and indispensable segment 
of the industrial sector) and the small and medium- 
scale sections of industrial processes in the country. 
As a matter of fact, the smaller sector in an inevitable 
by-product of the industrial infrastructure. The small 
and medium tiers of the industrial order can and do 
supply vital ancilliary parts of industries. They also 
can specialise in qualitative excellence of consumer 
goods such as carpets, ivory and horn products, honey 
and fruit-canning industries and shawl weaving and 
gold and silver embroidary products. In the age of 
specdv industrial production, small-scale units dis¬ 
persed widely in all parts of the country, can supple¬ 
ment the industrial growth in a substantial way and 
also add in a significant manner to the employment 
potential of the country. □ 


Lemon Tea 

A new technology for making lemon tea has been 
developed at the Central Food Technology Research 
Institute, Mysore and it has been favourably commen¬ 
ted upon by the I'ocklai Experimental Station of the 
Tea Research Association. The lemon flavoured tea 
can be taken hut without milk. It has the additional 
advantage of 50 per cent more cuf^age. The Tocklai 
station hopes to develop more such tea flavour blends 
with cinnamon, rose and vanilla flavours in the coming 
months. □ 
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Reaching the Remote 
Villagers 

V. Sripati Rao* 


A NATIONAL WORKSHOP on the Communi¬ 
cation Strategy for Inte^ated Rural Develop¬ 
ment was organised at Rajendrangar, Hyderabad. 
The Workshop, convened by the Ministry of Rural 
Reconstruction, involved major functioncrics of 
communication besides administrators in charge of the 
programme 

The broad objectives of the Workshop were : to 
assess the present communication strategics adopted 
by various agencies and to formulate a national 
Strategy for coordinating the effort made by various 
media in ciUhrting participation of the people in gene¬ 
ral and beneficiaries in particular ot Rural Develop¬ 
ment Schemes 

RecoBunendations 

The Workshop at the end of its deliberations made 
several recommendations on the administrative, or¬ 
ganisational, training and monitoring services on 
communication strategy for Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment. It recommended the Central and State ministries 
in charge of Rural Reconstruction to constitute sui¬ 
table organisational set-up to identify the problems 
and to evolve a proper strategy for a>mmunication 
support. Such an organisatonal set up should 
have links even upto the village level. The 
Workshop felt that there should be political commit¬ 
ment at higher levels. Therefore it wa? felt necessary 
that politicans were given an orientation training in 
rural development programmes and practices. Similar 
orientation was of course required for officers in 
charge of varioils projects and schemes enabling them 
to know the activities of the media. There should be 
a continuous evaluation of pre-project, simultaneous 
and post-project communications to put the issues in 
ri^t perspective. The Committee also recommended 
for creation of an appropriate structure at national, 
state, district and lower levels to coordinate the 
efforts of various media agencies in communicating the 
messages and similar set-up for a feed back service. 

A few other suggestions made at the Workshop 
were as follows ; Utilisation of the existing machinery 
at the district, block and lower levels to the fullest ex¬ 
tent; discouraging the traditional ton-down form of 
communication process and instead, introducing a 
bottom-uo communicatioji strategy: to use traditional 
modes and methods of communication in traditionally 
backward areas; exploitation of exhibition medium 
in niral and remote areas: providing training on rural 
sociology for communication personnel working in 
rural areas; estabILhing village forums at the grass 

*'>'ir S'^nior Corresoondent and Yojnna (Telugu) Editor, 
Hyderabad 


root level for inter-personal communication; using 
super-8 technology to reach remote are^ and to 
intuse objective thinking in the minds of communica¬ 
tors etc. 

Shri S. C. Verma, Secretary, Ministry of Rural 
Reconstruction, Government of India, in his key-note 
inaugural address stressed the need to reach the rural 
masses and also to motivate them toward > greater 
achievements. He fell that professional communicators 
had important role to play in achieving this task. 
Whether it was. radio, T. V. the spoken word or the 
printed word, it had to convey to the people effectively 
that economic opportunity was awaiting them, he 
added. 

Shri S. K. Rau, Director General of the NIRD 
Hyderabad was of the view that the content of com¬ 
munication programme must evolve from the people's 
own expression of problems, needs and intensions. 
.To achieve this bottom up communication flow against 
our traditional, an overwhelmingly top down process, 
was not so easy. Nevertheless, the urgency of achiev¬ 
ing it was not eliminated or reduced. 

Shri J. S. Yadava, Professor and Head, Com¬ 
munication Research, Indian Institute of Mass Com¬ 
munication and that communication, instead of being 
just an adjunct of development project, should be made 
inte^al and essential compement right from the very 
intitial stage of project planning. 

Among those who participated in the Work.shop 
were Shri P. S. Mehta, Director (Technical Publicity 
and Exhibitions) Small Industries Development Or¬ 
ganisation, Shri P. B. Barthakur. Director. Direc¬ 
torate of Advertising and Visual Publicity, Dr. S. S. 
Shashi, Joint Director. Publications Division, Smt. 
A. Pandit. Programme Officer. Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning, Shri V. Bhanumurrhv. Dircc- 
tor (Public Relations), Ministry of Agriculture 
and Rural Reconstruction. Shri Girlsh Vaidva. 
Joint Chief Producer. Films Division, Shri 
R. Thukral, Editor. Kurukshetra, Shri S. Ruiaram, 
Station Director, AIR Jullundur, Shri R. Narayan. 
Dennfv l>irecf()r. Directorate of Field Piiblicilv and 
Shri M. 1. R. Mathur. Additional Director General, In¬ 
formation and public Relations, Government of 
Maharashtra. D 

Better Farming on Black Soil 

The research at the International Crop Research 
Institute for Semi-Arid Tropics, Hyderabad has made 
significant headway. According to one of its findings 
both rabi and kharif crops can be grown on the same 
piece of black soil with assured rainfall. This has 
opened up new vistas for the development of agricul¬ 
ture in black soil regions of the country. Now mil¬ 
lions of acres of black soil land are left fallow during 
rainv season as the farmers find them too sticky to 
cultivate. 

The new technology involves the shaping of land 
into graded broadbeds and furrows to facilitate culti¬ 
vation and surface drainage and preparation of seed¬ 
beds during dry season and sowing drv just before 
monsoon. This helps reduce run-off and erosion du¬ 
ring rainv season and make better use of wafer. 

The ICRISAT proposes to make use of this techno¬ 
logy on watershed development and crop improve¬ 
ment 111 black soil farms in Tadannapalle Village in 
Andhra Pradesh. □ 
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Integrated 

Child 

Development 


I'ma Joshi* 



Under the ICDS, a network of Anganwadis ih the 
project areas has vastly strengthened the infrastructure 


CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES have been accord¬ 
ed the highest piority in the social welfare sec¬ 
tor of India’s Five Year Plans. Tlie strategy in this 
regard ha.s been to make a concerted and coordinated 
ellorl to deliver a basic minimum package of health, 
nutrition and educational services in an integrated man¬ 
ner to the vulnerable mother (expectant and nursing) 
and the young child (0-5 +years). 


It hfls to he appreciated that since child labour can¬ 
not he abolished as hng as poveity persists at the 
present level, legislative effort could more suitably be 
directed to bettering the terms and conditions of chil¬ 
dren's employment. Instead of prohibiting it below a 
particular age it would be better to allow it for select¬ 
ed jobs in the organised sector, with suitable safe¬ 
guards against the explodalion of children- 


A proposal for an Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS) Scheme was initiated by the Plann¬ 
ing Commission as early as 1972, in some selected 
rural/triba! blocks and urban slums with the follow¬ 
ing objectives :— 

1. To improve the nutritional and health status 
of children in the age group 0-6 (0-5 +) years; 

2. To liiv foundations for the proper psyclioloei- 
cal, physical and social development of the 
child ; 

3. To reduce the incidence of mortality, morbi¬ 
dity, malnutrition and .school drop-out; 

•Psvch'il >gisl. Institute for the Physically Handicapped, 
New Delhi. 


4. To achieve effectively coordination of policy 
and implementation among the various depart¬ 
ments to promote child development; and 

5. To enhance the capability of the mothers to 
look after the normal health and nutritional 
needs o’f the child through proper nutrition 
and health education. 

This Centrally sponsored Scheme, with 100 per cent 
financial assistance from the Government of India, is 
being implemented by the Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare, Government of India through the Depart¬ 
ments of Social Welfare in the States. Under the 
Scheme a network of Anganwadis in the project areas 
has vastly strengthened the infrastructure for the dis¬ 
tribution and delivery of supplementary nutrition to 
the young child and mother. A great deal of effort 
has undoubtedly been put in for getting the ICDS pro¬ 
jects off the grounds. The Anganwadi workers have 
been appointed and trained in large numbers. There 
is an Increasing awareness of the potentials of the 
projects, though with differing programmes and the 
emphasis on each. However, the projects are still 
facing serious teething problems. As such, it would 
be unrealistic to be optimistic about the state of organi¬ 
sation of the scheme till certain basic preliminary tasks 
arc successfully performed. 

The Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission has in its Report on the state 
of preparedness of the ICDS Projects (1976) pointed 
out that there is an inadequate understanding by the 
project authorities of the inter-se priorities among the 
different components of the Scheme—^health, nutrl- 
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The strategy in children’s programmes is to make a 
concerned effort to deliver a package of health, nutri¬ 
tion and education to the mother and child. 


tion and education. There seems to be an over-era- 
phasis on the last of these three items owing to the 
fact that implementing departments and training insti¬ 
tutions have traditionallv been dealing with women 
and child social welfare activities in particular. The 
Report further adds that the training contents and 
choice of institutions need to be reviewed in terms of 
suitability of job training in relation to their job per¬ 
formance. 

The pre-primary education for a thin segment of 
target population, of 3 to 5+ycars is the main activity 
under the Scheme. It is necessary that the much 
needed health and nutrition education is developed 
and the various activities under the ICDS receive the 
right type of attention. This is all the more necessary 


in view of the fact that the problem of child labour 
m India has now become more serious and its jpravity 
IS quite visible in the project areas under the ICDS. 
thanks to the several loopholes jn the four-decade-old 
Employment of Children Act, which prohibits the em¬ 
ployment of children below 12 in plantations and 
those below 14 in factories, violations of it even in 
the organised sector have gone either unnoticed nr 
unpunished. It is necessary that children below the 
age of five years are adequately looked after in respect 
ot their health and nutrition so that later they do not 
become victims of ill-health or disease 

A major contributory factor for the alarming rise 
in the incidence of child labour is poverty, which 
compels the victims themselves, to become willing 
accomplices of the employers’ in circumvention of the 
law. Rising rural iinpoverishmeiU and unemployment 
have been swelling the ranks of the child labour fojrcc 
.steadily as families below the subsistencw' level need 
the extra income brought in by children to make both 
ends meet. The country’s child labour force has now 
reached the figure of 16.5 million. The actual figure 
may far exceed this estimate if the thousands of ‘hel¬ 
pers’ arc also included. They arc generally employ¬ 
ed in mines and factories. Working for a pittance at 
back-breaking jobs for as long as eight to ten hours a 
day, these unfortunate children often conspire with 
their employers in hiding their plight thanks to the 
starvation that faces them otherwise. 

Till recently, child labour was confined to cottage 
industry and 1 arming but now it has spread to several 
hazardous fields in urban areas where the nature of 
tlie job and the working conditions often take a heavy 
lull of the physical and mental health of the chiidreo. 
it has to be appreciated that since child labour cannot 
be abolished as long as poverty persists at the present 
icvcl, legislative effort could more suitably be direct¬ 
ed to bettering the terms and conditions of children's 
employment. Instead of prohibiting it below a parti¬ 
cular age it would be better to allow it for selected 
jobs in the organised sector, with suitable stileguards 
against the exploitation of children. It must also be 
ensured that their early start in a vocation does not 
cripple the children for life. There is an utter need 
for providing for stiffer punishment along with a more 
vigillant and effective enforcement of t.be law. Dien 
only schemes of child welfare will be able to succeed 
in pockets of poverty in this country. □ 


Cheap Infant Food 


A cheap and nutritious food called the “Soy-Whey 
Food” has been developed by the National Dairy 
Research Institute Karnal. It will cost only about Rs. 8 
per kg. whereas other cereal weaning foods or milk- 
based baby foods cost upto Rs. 30 per kg. It will meet 
the requirement of first solid food for babies. It contains 
about 23 per cent protein, 20 per cent fat, and 50.5 
per cent carbohydrates. It is fortified with vitamins and 
iron. □ 


Tribals March Ahead 

Agriculture in the Ninaka village of Santrampura 
block, district Panchaniahals had been depending on 
the monsoons, though there was plenty of water in a 
nearby culvert. Advised and inspired by Shri Virajibhmi 
Munia, a local social worker, the tribal farmers of the 
village formed a lift-irrigation society and Jhalod branch 
of Bank of Baroda gave the necessary financial assis¬ 
tance. In a short time, the lift-irrigation project took 
a practical shape, and it, now, irrigates about 300 acres 
of land of 19 tribals. These tribals are now leading a 
better life and are also paying back the instalments of 
the loan to the bank regularly. 

F.P.O.. Godhra 
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Health For All 


Wcvld Hedtli Day Feature 


A Call For Justice 

Anil AgamnI* 


THE DEMAND that health should be available 
to all is essentially a demand for a basic mini¬ 
mum level of social justice in a world so sharply 
divided between the rich and the poor. And the 
wide gup between the health-haves and the health- 
have-nots is growing wider. Mortality rates are 
generally regarded as ^x>d indicators of the level of 
health achieved by a country. But the latest assess¬ 
ment of the world health situation made by WHO 
shows a disturbing situation. In many developing 
countries, mortality rates are no longer dropping; in 
some, they arc even showing signs of increasing. 
Child deaths constitute more than 50 per cent of all 
deaths in several developing countries. 

“Globally, there has been some improvement in 
the world’s health”, says Dr. Halfdan Mahler, Direc¬ 
tor-General of WHO. “Yet, how can we speak of 
progress”, he asks, “when a new-born child in some 
African countries has only a 50-50 chance of surviving 
through adolescence; when four-fifths of the world’s 
popultion living in slums and rural areas have no 
access to any permanent form of health care; when 
only one in three persons in developing countries has 
reasonable access to safe water and adequate sanita¬ 
tion?” 

Millions of persons arc sulTering from lilariasis and 
from the river blindness. The scale of the suffering 
is often missed when quantified in abstract millions. 
Probably it can be better understood if we say that 
pel sons equal to the total population of the Soviet 
Union is today suffering from lilariasis; a section of 
humanity equal to total population of the United States 
of America is urinating blood because of schistosomia¬ 
sis; a population equal to that of Japan, Malaysia and 
the Phillippines put together is sweating and shivering 
with malaria; and a population equal to that of 
Iran is suffering from river blindness. 

Every year over live million children die from 
diarrhocal diseases in the Third World. This is 
equal 1© the number of children bom in the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom. France, 
Sweden and the Netherlands put together. Diarrhoea 
is now regarded as no more than a nuisance in the 
developed world. 

This situation clearly cannot continue ; ixjlitically, 
socially, morally and economically. The mounting 
pressures for change are reflected in the unease with 
which ministries of health acrass the Third World 
are beginning to ask what has gone wrong : why are 
the health .services failing to meet the needs of the 
majority of the people ? How is it that health pro¬ 
fessionals, trained by the State with such pride and 

* Freelance journalist 


at such cost, do not want to work where they are 
needed most—in the villages and urban slums of the 
developing world ? How can resources be raised at 
the sede required to meet the problem ? An urgent 
search for alternatives is on. 

Basic need 

Health is not just something desirable- It is a 
basic need of every society if the individuals who 
constitute it are to be economically productive, and 
not a drain on its limited resources. The green re¬ 
volution, lor instance, could not have been possible 
in several parts of the world if malaria had n(K been 
controlled. And wherever malaria is increasing, it is 
a potential threat to agricultural productivity. 

Studies conducted by the institute of Development 
Studies in Sussex, England, show that for millions 
ut the rural pour illness at specific times of the 
year can become an economic disaster and a cause 
of further poverty. The landless, whose numbers 
are increasing rapidly, find work mainly during the 
cropping season. Should the breadwinner fall ill 
during this period, the entire family may well have 
to starve for the rest of the year. 

Unfortunately, peak agricultural activity tends to 
occur in periods with maximum risk of sickness, es¬ 
pecially in countries with a monsoon type of rainfall. 
That is when mosquitos and other vectors proliferate 
and diseases like malaria become widespread, and 
when water-borne diseases such as diarrhoeas and 
dysenteries record a massive jump. That is also the 
time when rural health services, because of bad 
communications, are the least effective. One bad 
illness at such a time can well mean poverty ever 
after for a landless family. Ill-health and poverty 
thus reinforce each other to keep the poor in a 
vice-like grip. 

The nations of the world have now, through their 
resolutions in the World Health Assembly, called for 
the achievement of “Health for All the Year 
2000”. How is this to be done, when the North- 
South dialogue has come to a virtual standstill and 
there are few prospects of a .massive transfer of re¬ 
sources from the developed North to the pwr South, 
and the financial resources of the South itself are 
limited ? 

Tbe VKay out 

Many health experts now believe that there is a 
way out despite the apparent lack of resources, and 
that the solution lies in a radical transformation (rf 
the medical technostructure, greater self-reliance 
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amoQg natkms and communiti^ and in a re-deflni- 
tion of what wc mean by health. Health in the rich 
countries—and, because of their influence, in the 
poor countries too—has become too much identified 
with curative medicine, doctors, hopsitals and with 
high cost technology. Health is looked upon almost 
as a commodity that can be purchased in a super¬ 
market and the role of the individual in taking care 
of his own health has been minimized. 

The challenge for the “Health for All” movement 
is to find a health service that people can alTord and 
in which people themselves can play a major role. 
More than 50 per cent of the total health care in any 
society is still handled within the family. Communi¬ 
ties are capable of taking the responsibility of health 
care into their own hands, and must be enabled to 
do so. The support of the medical services is re¬ 
quired only in those cases which demand special 
skills. Communities are also capable of Itakines the 
root causes of disease, such as malnutrition, insani¬ 
tation, inclean drinking-water, and bad housing. 

But to get this community participation going, many 
superstitions will have to be removed. The new 
superstitions created by the medical system, which 
only help to maintain its dominance and keep the 
community and the patient in a state of dependence, 
will have to go just as much has the old superstitions 
born out of illiteracy and ignorance- Both medicine 
and medical technology will have to be demystified 
and brought closer to the people. 

Health professionals will also have to take a mul¬ 
tisectoral approach to health issues. Just as health 
contributes to economic development, the economic 
and social conditions of a society contribute to the 
health of its oeople. The health of the world’s poor, 
for instance, is the combined result of ♦hi ir unemnloy- 
ment. economic poverty, scarcity (rf basic goods, a 
low level of education, poor housine and sanitation, 
malnutrition, social anathv and th.' lack of initiative 
to force the nacc of change. Health problems cannot 
be Interpreted entirely in terms of medical problems. 
This is iiisl as true of the developing countries as 
of tb“ developed. The problems of traffic accidents, 
or of the card of the aged, smokin‘T or improper 
infant feeding practices, cannot be solved bv sinmlv 
creating more human repair centres, however sonh=<;- 
t'cated thev rnicht be. To solv-^ such orohlems. ♦l’*' 
health professional will have trv tackle the vested 
interests involved in the other sectors of the economy. 

liuiovafive projects 

In hundreds of small, innovative primary health 
care projects, where a determined attempt has been 
made to invedve the community, and a multisectoral 
approach to health problems has been taken, it has 
been found that with an expenditure of just Rs. 50 
to 60 per head, the health situation of a community 
can be radically altered. These experiments, carried 
out by enthusiastic, dedicated workers in various 
parts of the world, in different cultures and environ¬ 
ments. have given great confidence to those who 
believe “Health for AH” can be achieved by the 
turn of the century- 

StilD if this target is to be achieved, the nations 
of the world will have to substantially increase the 
resources currently available for health care and also 
ensure a better redistribution of these resources. The 


world today spends on cigarettes almost twice the 
amount by both the public and private health ser¬ 
vices of the Third-World—including China—put to¬ 
gether. The rich countries are today spending more 
on tranquillizers than what the public health ser¬ 
vices of the poorest 67 countries of the world (ex¬ 
cluding China) sp>cnd as a whole. Many countries 
spei^ less than 1 per cent of their GNP on health 
services. It would not be unreasonable to expect that 
the expenditure on health services shouHd ino’case 
to say 2 to 3 per cent ot the GNP in such countries. 

Equitable distribution of these resources is equally 
vital. In many countries, a national hospital in the 
capita], which mainly serves the uiiian rich, con¬ 
sumes nearly half the country’s health budget. In 
one Asian country, the average expenditure on 
drug.s per patient in an urban hospital is 15 times 
more than the cxjienditure on a patient in a rural 
primary health care clinic. Expensive medicines 
are often unnecessarily prescribed in urban hospitals, 
while the same expenditure could have been used for 
treatment of a number of rural malaria patients re¬ 
ceiving no care. 

Vested interests 

The vested interests involved in the existing system 
of health care will obviously feel threatened by the 
“Health for AH” movement and ofvpose its concepts. 
The “Health for AH” movement, simply defined, 
aims at that level of health which allows every mem¬ 
ber of a society to lead a socially, culturally and eco¬ 
nomically satisfying life- 

The current world situation in health requires not 
quibbles over definitions but courage, conviction and 
bold, radical well thought-out measures. Govern¬ 
ments have to pick up the courage to insist on social 
equity and decentralization in decision-making; the 
health-related industries need^the courage to produce 
material that brings more health than just profits; 
professionals need the even more extraordinary 
courage to share their knowledge with the communi¬ 
ties with a sense of humility and also to be prepared 
to learn from them; and. the poor communities 
themselves have to pick up the courage to stand up 
and challenge the existing health structure. 

In fact, more than the medical system, the concept 
of “Health for AH” challenges the prevailing concept 
of development : the idea that human communities 
are passive receptacles of a “future” that has been 
outlined for them by someone else. It is their future 
and they must decide it and make it. And only 
when they do so will “Health for AH” be achieved. 
Clearly, “Health for All” is still a deam, and may 
even remain one, but there cannot be a more worth¬ 
while dream at this juncture of history. □ 


Conections 

In our Issue Vol XXV|3 dated 16th Feb. 1981, on’ 
page 14, the name of the author has been jriven as 
Dr. Y. Nayudamma. It should be Shri K. C. Shioff, 
Excel Industries, Bombay. 

In the same issue, on page 17, in the Table II, 
under ‘Mining Quarry’, the figure given in the first 
column should be 9.0 .not 7.0 as given. 
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Diamonds Are Forever 


i)r. Sharad Kumar* 


TODAY', diamond industry has conic to occupy a 
distinct place ot importance in the national economy 
as one ct the few export-oriented and labour inten¬ 
sive industries with vast potential for growth. 

India was probably first to mine and cut diamonds, 
and supply them to the world. Famous diamonds 
like Kohinoor, Great Moghul, Hope, Regent, Sancy, 
Shah, Narsak and many more were found in India. 
In 172.*' diamonds were discovered in Brazil. 
With the discovery of diamonds in South Alrica in 
1866, anotlici .source of diamonds was found. 

This labour intensive industry employs more than 
2.2.*' lakh artisans in India and earns large sums of 
foreign exchange. It is perhaps the most paying cottage 
industry requiring small capital and a workman of 
average skill. 

Production 

The diamonds dug out of the mines arc calleii “run 
of the mines”. They arc of different shapes, sizes, 
clarity and colour. They arc separated into two 
groups. Those suitable for making gems are callc:i 
"gemstones” and those useful for cutting abrasive 
material arc called “industrials.” 

It was only after independence that some organi¬ 
sed efforts were made to increase production of dia¬ 
monds in the country. National Mineral Development 
Corporation (NMDC^) a Government of India Under¬ 
taking, is trying to augment production from the mines 
in Andhra Prade.sh with the help of Russian experts. 
The annual production of rough diamonds in India 
is hardly 0 f)0.5 per cent of the total world production. 

While the total deposits in Panna region were 
estimated to be 11.60 lakh carats in' February 1979 
the monthly consumption of roughs was more than 14 
lakh carats during 1977-78. So all the indigenous 
resources known so far arc not enough for even one 
month for the diamond industry, nor wc can expect 
that the indigenous production will increase to the 
level of consumption in the near future. So the diamond 
industry has to depend on imported rough diamonds 
for its survival as well as for further development. 

Diamond^ Cutting Centres 

The diamond cutting in India, orlgi.iallv was starteo 
by small bands of craftsman in Varanasi and Panna 
region. Today it extends throughout the State of 
Guiarat. in Bombay and in certain parts of Raiasth.nn 

and Delhi. But 80 per cent of diamond cuUing is 

done in Surat. Navasar. AhmedabaJ, Palampur. 
Bhavnacar and Rajkot. While Surat is the biggest 
diamond cutting centre. Bhavnagar is known for single 
out and Navasar for full cuts. Bigger size diamonds 
arc mostiv rut in Bombay. 

Imnorts of Rough Diamonds 

The indiocnous production of rough diamonds is 
very meagre and the country is rntirclv dependent 

• Lretu-e in Cnmm-rce Rej;ioml Collciie of Fducalion 
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on imports for our cutting and polishing industry. 
The imports of rough diamonds have been increasing 
over the previous years. According to the statistics 
published by the Gem and Jewellery Export Promo¬ 
tion Council of India the imports of roughs has 
increased from 3.71 million carats valued at Rs. 47.80 
crorcs in 1974-75 to 16.89 million carats in 1977-78 
valued at Rs. 321.30 crores and 19.33 million 
carats valued at Rs. 470.40 crores in 1978-79. 

The Diamonds Trading Co. Ltd (DTC) London 
also known as the Central Selling Organization, or 
as “Syndicate” handles and controls almost the whole 
supply of gems and industrial diamonds in the free- 
world. Wliilc major portion of supplies of roughs 
for DTC comes from the Dc Beers Consolidated 
Mines Ltd. of Kimberley, diamonds arc also secured 
from other mines in South-West Africa, Tanzania. 
Congo. Angola, Sierra Leone and other West African 
Countries. U.S.S.R. has arrangements with the DTC 
for marketing roughs which its own industry does 
not use. 

Exports of Diamonds 

Though India has been known as home ct gem 
diamonds, it was only in 1962 that some organi¬ 
sed efforts were made to export gems. With the 
establishment of Gem and Jewellery Export Promo¬ 
tion Council in tlie year 1966 the cxnorts of Gem 
diamonds have gone up en< rmously. The exports of 
nolisbed diamonds grew from ■’ scratch to a stagger¬ 
ing fio-nre of $,866.18 million fRs. 692 90 crorcs) in 
1978-79 The import of rough diamonds and exports 
of polished diamonds from 1970-71 to 1978-79 
arc shown in the table. 


India’s Imports of Rough and Exports of Polished 
Diamonds 

Value in $ million. 

Year Tot." I Total Imports 

Tmnoris Fxports of as % 
of rough di.".mords of 

exports 


1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 


24 03 

34 81 

69 % 

'29.78 

46.80 

63.6% 

47.94 

73.70 

65% 

77.89 

97,46 

80.9% 

57.16 

107,85 

53% 

97.88 

123.85 

79% 

215.74 

288.81 

74.7% 

376.79 

544 03 

69.3% 

588 02 

866.18 

67.9% 


Source : Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, Calcutta and “Gems and 
Jewellery”. 

It will be seen that there has been eight fold 
increase in the exports of diamonds frenn 1974-75 to 
1978-79. The growth in exports has been at a 
remarkable pace sine-.; 1976-77 onwards. The aver¬ 
age percentage of import to exports during 1970-71 
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to 1978-79 has beea 66.6 p«r cent. In 1979-80 the 
export of polished diamonus suffered a serious set¬ 
back and declined by about 22 per cent over then 
peak level of $ 866.18 million in 1978-79. I he 
reason' being poor demand from consuming countries 
on account of rising prices and recession in the 
diamond industry all over the world. 

The most important factor which makes dianionu 
exports attractive is the high value added to the 
imported roughs. The ultimate value of a polished 
diamond depends on what are known as four “C S", 
viz., clarity, colour, cut and carat weight. A diamond 
without any impurities i.c. clear and extra white, 
with good quality cut, fetches the highest price. 

Types of Diamond Cuts 

There are numerous types of popular cuts evoiveo 
over years by trial and error methods. The best 
known and popular cut is the “Standard Brilliant 
also known as “full cut” or “double cut". It has 58 
facets. Single cut has 16 facets and is confined usualh 
to very small size diamonds. Other types ol cuts are 
known as “Emeralds” and "Baguette” which are 
htHh rectangular in outline. The number of facets 
and the type of cut depends on the shape and si/e 
of the rough. 

The Indian' diamond industry which has come to 
occupy the third place in the world ir, facing a stilf 
competition from Belgium and Isravjl. Though oui 
diamond industry consumes 50 per cent of the annual 


Tomorrow’s Parents Today 


Problems of Adolescent 

Jagmohaa=‘= 

“Tomorrow's parents—Today”, an aspect of family 
planning has so 5ar remained neglected. Public must 
be made aware of the need for attending to the social 
and medical problems of adolescent fertility. 

1 hardly need to emphasise the importance of 
family planning in our country. In India. 33,000 
children are born every day, and more than a croic 
persons are added to our population annually II 
the present trends in population growth continue, wc 
will have to build 1,000 new' school rooms. 1,000 
new hopsital wards and 10,000 houses every day for 
the next 20 years. Tt should be obvious that no 
nation, much less a developing country like India, 
can have resources to build on lliis scale. 

No technique which is not simple, inexpensive, and 
not capable of application on a- large scale, is likelv 
to yield results. In India, sterilization seems lo be 
the simplest and the most effective method. This 
method was invoked on a large scale in tJie ycai 
1976-77. t>ver 17 million sterilizations were carried 

Lt. Governor, of Delhi. Fiom his speech delivered at the 
inaugural function of the seminar organised by the Family 
Planning Assochation of India and its New Delhi Branch 
on November 4,1980. 


production of rough diamonds in the woild, still we 
nave to go a very long way. I he task force appoin¬ 
ted by the Cjovcrnmcni on Uem and Jewellery, m its 
interim report has estimated that the exports of 
diamonds can be increased lo a tune ol Ks. 2,00U 
crorcs by 1982-83. 

While it is true that India enjoys unique cumpcti- 
tive position in the cutting of small size dimnonus 
popularly known as "Maakbais", our technique 
and tools for diamond cutting are undoubtedly out¬ 
moded resulting in relatively piK>r quality of finish 
and higher wastage factor in cutting. The setting up 
ol Indian Institute of Diamonds at Surat by the Gem 
and jewellery Export Promotion C ouncil is an impor¬ 
tant landmark which will help in training craftsmen 
111 modern techniques of diamond cutting and polish¬ 
ing. 

Regardless to say, the diamond industry is entirely 
indigenous and has no foreign collaboration. The 
time has now come that we should publicise the fact 
lhat India can cut the world’s best diamonds and 
can process, bleach and drill pearls. 

The Hindustan Diamond C o. l.td. and Clem and 
.lewcllcry Export Promotion Council jointly 
organised a seven day fair in Teb., 1981 on “Indian 
lewellery” in Bombay. 'The fair has given a big boost 
lo our exporters who were unaware of its vast 
potentiality in the Gulf region and other .Middle East 
'jiid West European nations. 


Fertility 


out. Howevei, this progrumme was brought into dis¬ 
repute, primarily because of false jiropaganda, aiul 
was abandoned. But, undcrncatli the surface, the 
distinct advantages of this piograinnic are visible. 
Millions of people, who got themsclve-s sterilized, 
have, now. no doubt that sterli/atiou has no ill 
effect. They are, in my opinion, the bes( advocates 
of family planning in their eommuiiily. In Delhi’s re- 
scttlemciu colonics, wheie 700,000 people were re- 
.seltlcd if) 1976. you see a noticeable change in peo¬ 
ple’s attitude towards family. The bastion of conser¬ 
vatism has been breached, and the programme of 
family planning need to be pushed through 
dynamic, educational and community involvement pro¬ 
cesses, and also by evolving and applying simple 
techniques of sterilization and medical termination of 
pregnancy. 

In the developing world, today's young people 
know more about the world and expect more from 
it than their parents did. Nevertheless it is our duty 
to make them increasingly aware of the problems of 
adolescent fertility and enlist their support in acquir¬ 
ing greater success in the national family planning 
effort. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PUBUCATIONC 

"NEW ARRIVALS r 

TO BE RELEASED SHORTLY 


S No. 
1 N 


Manual on Sewerage and Sewage Treatment (First edition) 
(Print 1980) P PHEEO 4 

Public Electricity Supply All India Statistics 1976-77 
General Review (Print. 1980) PCEA 2 77 Labour Statistics 
under the Annual Survey of Industries 19 71 

Vol. II (Detailed Statewise Report on Food. Bovoragei; and 
Tobacco Industries (From Industry 201 to 220 as per 
Classification of Indian Industries) (Print 1980) PDLB 2 12-II 

Vol V Detailed Store wise Report on Rubber Petroleum Coal 
Chemicals and Non-Metallic Mineral Products Incl'..'5trie3 
(From Industry 300 to 329 as per National Industrial 
Classification) (Print 1980) PDLB 215 V (NIC) 

Alphabetical List of Joint Stock Compfimes in India- 
Registration end Liquidation, 1978-79 (Print-1980) 

PCOA 3 79 

Government of India Burjget for 1979-80 (Print-1080) 

PFD 16 80 

Rajva Sabha Who s Who (Print. 1960) PRS 1? XV 

National Acoounts Statistics, Sources and Methods Yi- 
(Print 1980) PDOS 62 ^ 

Seventy-Ninth Report on Delay end Arrears in High Courts 
and other Appellate Courts (Print i9l30) PLD. 92 LXXIX. 

Customs Tariff working Schedule as on 1 11 1980 _ 

(Print 1980) PDSI 2 1 9 00 ^ 

Report on the Working nl the Commission of Railway 

Safety for 1976-77 (Print 1980) PRI 14 77 

Patent Office Journal. 1976 (Print 1980) PP&D 6 76 

•tPM. iirmt«r1tt (ftp?, 1960) PSTS 30 

nw »i«n '^«rcT (fir? i980) PRS 17XV (H).. 
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• 
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Vinca Rosea—the Anti-Cancer Plant 


Dr. S. H. Iqbal’" 

CANCER, tlic most dvcadcd disease responds to 
surgery and radiation methods only when it is de¬ 
tected at a very early stage and is localised. But, 
unfortunately, by the time the disease is detected, it 
has spread to other organis of the body. Then the 
•mswer lies only in chemotherapy. 

A large number of anti-cancer drugs are now being 
used and many more arc undergoing clinical trials. 
Although intensive efforts have been made to synthe¬ 
sise various alkyhating agents and other aniimciabuli 
tes, the results are not encouraging due to the high 
reactivity of these compounds with many cell-consti- 
Incnts which reduce their therapautic indcK. For these 
reasons, greater emphasis is being laid on natural 
products which may act as selective alkylating agents 
on the growth regulatory biological macromolecules. 

The most important anti-tumor agents derived from 
plant products are the two dimeric alkaloids, vinblas¬ 
tine and vincristine, and arc being clinically used lot 
the last two decades. Both these products arc ob¬ 
tained from a common Indian plant Vinca rosea 
(Cathcranthus Roseaus). Recently, a group of scien¬ 
tists working at the National Chemical Laboratory 
have successfully developed a cheap and commercially 
viable method for the isolation of vinblastine in the 
form of its sulphate from the leaves of Vinca Rosea 
for commercial exploitation. Each 10 mg vial of this 
drug, totally imported today, costs Rs. 136. The 
cost by NCI's process is expected to be signirieantl\ 
'ess. 

Vinca Rosea is grown in a mimbei 'T tropical and 
sub-tropical countries including India. It is widely 
cultivated as an ornamental plant in gardens. Tin. 
plant requires very little irrigation and can be raised 
as an off-season^crop in agricultural fields. 
Antitumor properties 

In Indian medicine the plant was known to possess 
hypoglycaemic properties. A group working at Eli 
Lilly fUSA) discovered accidentally, in 19.S5, the 
tumor inhibiting propcrt'cs of this plant extract. This 
led to the isolation of more than 6’6 alkaloids from 
different parts of this plant; the dimeric alkaloids 
have shown anti-tumor activity. Since the active prin¬ 
ciples are present ni small amounts, enormous quan¬ 
tities of the dried plant material will be required for 
commercial production. 

The two dimeric alkaloids, vinblastine and vincris¬ 
tine, have aroused a lot of interest among pharma¬ 
ceutical companies all over the world because of their 
anti-cancer properties. 

Vinblastine sulphate is a cytotoxic drug that arrests 
the cell growth in the metapha^e and is used mainlv 
for the treatment of Hcxlgkin's disease and other 

•Head of the Technicnl Services Ttivision. Hition-1 C'hcn^it: 1 

T.,abcratoi'y. Pune. 


lymphomas and choriocarcinomas. N'iiicristiiie sul¬ 
phate, which also shows effects similar to vinblastine 
sulphate, is far more cllicacious from the therapeutic 
point of view, and is particularly effective in the treat¬ 
ment of acute leukaemia in childhood. 

Uorld Demand 

I he Ihiiicd States is the world's largest importer of 
\ inca Rosea leaves. The mam pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany, F.li Lilly, extracts more than 1 ()()() tonnes ol 
ihesc leaves per annum. 

In view of the demand of the leaves for export, 
enterprising farmers took up cultivation of the plant 
1)11 a commercial scale in South India. It is iindcr- 
stiHul that 2000-3000 acres were brought under culti¬ 
vation in Ramanathapuram, 1 irunclvelli and Chcngal- 
put Districts of Itimil Nadu. However, for thd past 
three years, the quantum of export had suddenly 
lallcn due to large scale cultivation of the plant in 
other parts of the world (U.S., Europe and African 
countries). It is therefore desirable to undertake the 
isolation and export of the important individual alka¬ 
loids, for otherwise, wc will not be utilizing an 
abundantly available natural resource. 

NCT/s contribution 

The two dimeric alkaloids, vinblastine and vincris¬ 
tine, arc present in the plant in insignificant quanti¬ 
ties. Vinblastine constitutes around 1 to 2 per cent 
ol the total alkaloids of the ^plaiit, and vincristine 
content 's approximately 100 times less. (The total 
alkaloids present in Vinca rosea arc about 1 per cent 
of the plant.) Lhe isolation of the two dimeric alka¬ 
loids is therefore carried out by employing compli¬ 
cated processes, riierc are several reported methods 
for their isolation, but all of them involve tedious 
separation methods thereby making the process diffi¬ 
cult. 

Many groups in this country during the past few 
years have been attempting to isolate these two com¬ 
pounds. Work on isolation of the active alkaloids 
Irom V'incii rosea was initiated at the NCL in 1979 
under the sponsorship of the Ciovernment of Maha 
rashira and with considerable Inputs of its own. 

The NCL scientists have now developed a simple 
and convenient method for the isolation of vinblas¬ 
tine as its sulphate by entirclv avoiding tedious pro¬ 
cedures. The percentage of vinbhistine sulphate thus 
obtained by the NCL process is between 0.03 and 
0.04 per cent on the bas's of the weight of dried 
leaves, depending on its quality. 

A feasible method for isolating vincristine sulphate 
is now being worked out. Simultaneously, efforts are 
also being made for converting vinblastine sulphate to 
vincristine sulphate. [“! 
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Petrochemical Industry in Assam 




OK, wiis sliiick in ihc NL Region as early as the 
last pari of the l‘)th ( entury. But Ihc Region could 
noi make mueli progrese in Ihc establishment of 
petroehemieal iiuluslries. on account of varied rea¬ 
sons. Some thinking and activity in this direction has 
been evident from the late SOs. During this period. 
Gauhali lefineiv was set-up. To utilise the natural 
gas. the Assam (iovernmeni obtained a few letters 
of intent lo set up industries, like carbon black, poly¬ 
ethylene. piihbuladicne uibber. a gas functioning 
unit. However, due to one or other reason, all 
licenses go! icvoked eseept one small unit of calcined 
coke at Ganhati. 'Hkii in 1970. .a small refinery and 
a petrochemical comples with a narrow base was 
finalised. 

*Our .Senior Correspondeni amt Fdilor. Yoj.ina (.Assamese). 
Gauhali 


Assam, because of its crude oil olTcrs better .scope 
for development of pctr(x.hemical industries than what 
has been developed in Gujarat based on Naphllia Irom 
crude oil produced in Ciujarat or in other regions of 
Ihc country ba ed on mostly imported naphtha. The 
high aromatic content in naphtha produced from 
Assam crude is more suitable for the production of 
important chemical raw materials which can be utilised 
for manufacturing a host of petrochemical cnd-piu- 
ducls such as synthetic fibres, plasties, synthetic rub¬ 
bers. detergents, etc. 

The Committee set up by the Ministry of Petroleum 
and Chemicals, Government of India, in January 1974 

(Coiuiime'I m po"? 42) 
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Railways in Sixth Plan 

The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) outlay for the 
Railways is Rs. 5,100 crores. Most of this amount 
will be spent on rehabilitation, consolidation and elec¬ 
trification programmes of the railways. About one 
lakh wagons (4-wheelers), 5,680 coaches, 390 
EMUs and 780 diesel electric locomotives would be 
acquired. About 14,000 kms. of track would be 
renewed. Electrification of 2,800 kms. would be 
undertaken besides starting some pre-energisation 
works. The break-up of Sixth Plan outlay under 
major heads is as follows : 


1. Rolling stock 

(Rs. in crores) 

2,100 

2. Track renewals 

500 

3. Electrification 

450 

4. New lines 

330 

5. Traffic facilities 

480 

6 . Workshops and sheds 

280 

7. M achincry and plant 

230 

8 . Metropolitan lianspcrt prt jccis 

255 

9. Bridge works 

90 

10. Signalling and tcleaimtnuniciiiu n 

SO 

11. Outlay on other heads like stall' ciiiar- 
ters, welfare etc. 

245 

Total 

5,100 


In the first seven months of the year 1980-81 there 
was a shortfall of 15.30 million tonnes in the target 
of revenue earning traffic. Immediate steps like 
separating wagons fitted with roller bearings and centre 
buffer couplers from conventional wagons, transport¬ 
ing essential commodities like foodgrains, fertilizers, 
cement and coal on an ‘expre s’ stream of frciglit 
traffic, end-to-end running of through goods trains with 
the same electric dr diesel engine, were taken. These 
improvements and innovations boosted, in February, 
1981, the average loading of wagons to 10,002 from 
8,52J per day, with coal. Overall loading of goods 
has also improved significantly. 

The Railways have taken a number of steps to im¬ 
prove catering services. Base kitchen at some sta¬ 
tions on important routes have been set up from where 
ready-to-serve meals are lifted for the long-distance 
mail and express trains. Food materials are procur¬ 
ed by the departmental catering units from standard 
sources so as to ensure their good quality. Depart¬ 
mental catering staff is bcine trained at some catering 
institutes. 

Interest on Post OflSce Deposits raised 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA has decided to 
increase the rates of interest of 1-Ycar, 2-Ycar 
and 3-Year Post Office- Time Deposits as follows ; 

(i) 1--Year Time Deposit.—Increase from 8 to 
8.5 per cent annum, (ii) 2-Year Time Deposit . In¬ 


crease from 8.5 to 9.5 per cent per annum, (iii) 
3-Ycar Time Deposit : lncrca.se from 9 to 10.5 per 
cent per annum. 

The new rates will be applicable to Time Deposits 
made on or after 2nd March, 1981. The interest will 
be calculated after every six months. 

Importance of Computer in Planning 

t'OMPUTER had a crucial importance in Sixth 
Plan formulation and it will increasingly find ap¬ 
plication as a management too in the Planning Com¬ 
mission’s task of managing the economy. This was 
.stated in New Delhi recently by Shri Mohd. Fazal, 
Member Planning Commission while addressing a Con¬ 
vention of the Computer Society of India. The four- 
day Convention was inaugurated by the Vico President, 
Shri Mohd. Hidyatullah. 

Shri Fazal said, ‘indeed on tlie softwaic side, w'e 
hud the potential of becoming a major exporter. On 
the hardware side too, we have the advantage of 
possessing an abundance of skilled and semi-skilled 
labour. The field of electronics, as you know, is 
highly labour-intensive." He further said that it was 
somewhat ironical that within the country itself there 
remained tremendous untapped potential for utilising 
the benefits of computer technology. Shri Fazal re¬ 
ferred to the remarkable recovery made by Japan after 
the last World War. Thi was possible because of the 
stress laid on the development of ekctronics. 

Honey Revolution in Punjab 

IHE Department of Entomology of the Punjab 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana has introduced the 
Italian honey bee in Punjab. At present, about 170 
persons including cx-scrvicemcn, landless labourers 
and small farmers and housewives, have taken up 
bee-keeping as a .subsidiary occupation. In 1980, about 
85 quintals of honey worth Rs. 1,70,000 was pro¬ 
duced by the bcc-kecpcrs. A second benefit of 
the honey bees is that they pollinate the crops and 
llius increase farm production. This second benefit 
is of much more value to the state than the price of 
the honey. 


Ancillary Development 

A carefully worked out, time-bound programme tor 
ancillary development will be drawn up. It will aim 
at widespread dispersal of .ndustries and growth of 
enterpreneurship. This was stated by the Union Minister 
for Planning, Shri N. D. Tiwari at a symposium on 
“Planning for Small Industries in the E ghties”, at 
Madras recently. Shri Tiwari said that for ensur¬ 
ing prompt payment for large-scale units for supply of 
components the Government would examine fixing a 
sub-limit in their bank accounts as well as penal rales 
of interest on over-dues, n 
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STEP 

BY 

STEP 

Telecom Schemes in Southern Region 

A WIDE BAND microwave scheme with loiported 
NEC equipments and costing about Rs. 15 crores is 
in an advanced stage of installation. It will connect 
Salem with Madras in one direction, Salem with Tiichy, 
.Madurai and Rameswaram in the second direction and 
Salem with Coimbatore, Pollachi and Ernakulam in 
the third direction. When completed by the middle 
of 1981, the project will provide an ultimate capacity 
of 1800 high grade trunk circuits. 

A 7 GHZ narrow band microwave scheme with an 
ultimate capacity of 300 circuits and costing about 53 
lakhs connecting Coimbatore and Mettupalayam is 
al.so under installation. When completed it w II help 
extend STD facilities to Mettupalayam subscribers. 
Two UHF schemes connecting Gopi with Bhavani 
and Salem with Attur are nearing completion. 

The present 2.6 MHZ (ultimate capacity 600 chan¬ 
nels) system between Coimbatore and Salem via Brode 
and Tirirppur is being expanded to 12 MHZ system 
with an ultimate capacity'of 2700 channels. This pro¬ 
ject costing about 3.5 crores is expected to be comp¬ 
leted in about 18 months. □ t 

Anti-inaiarial Ayurvedic Drug 

WITH a view to providing safe, ine.xpcnsive and 
effective remedy for malaria, the Central Council for 
Research in Ayurveda and Siddha (CCRAS), an auto¬ 
nomous organisation under Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare, Government of India, has developed an 
anti-malarial drug urclcr the name AYlJSH-64, based, 
on Ayurvedic formulations. 

The Counc.! has been producing this drug for the 
last several years in their pilot plant. The Council has 
already produced lakhs of tablets and conducted exten¬ 
sive field trials by distributing these tablets through 
their own institutions and centres spread all over the 
country and through their Mobile Clinical Research 
Units. 

A clinical study on 58 malaria patients drawn from 
malaria clinics of the Corporation of Madras revealed 
efficacy of the Ayurvedic drug as good as that of the 
allopathic drugs. 

Four different herbs grown widely all over India are 
used as raw maicrals in the preparation of Ayush-64. 
Besides a few additives like starch, gum accacia. gela¬ 
tin, sugar and .sodium ben/oate are also used. 

The Ayurvedic formulation. Ayush-64, is frrund to 
cure not only malarial and other types of fevers but 
possible also help prevent malaria. 

(National Research Development Corporation of India) 


Car Run witli Diesel Produced from Coal 

FOR the first time in India synthetic diesel oil 
produced from coal by Central Fuel Research 
Institute, Dbanbad (CFRl) has been successfully 
tested at the Institute to run a vehicle. The vehicle 
was run at an average speed of 40 KMPH and the 
engine performed statisfactorily in all respects. 

The synthetic crude oil was obtained from the CFRl 
pilot plant and was further processed by vapour phase 
catalytic hydrorchning in a continuous bench scale 
unit. The diesel oil fraction obtained from the refined 
product satisfied the l.S.l. specifications for H.S.D. 

Samla Coal of Raniganj field was used in the pilot 
plant as feed material. From the pilot plant data it 
IS computed that the yield of H.S.D. and napatha 
would be of the order of 35 tonnes and 12 tonnes 
rc.spcctivcly for every 100 tonnes of feed coal (with 
10 per cent ash and 5 per cent moisture). This ex¬ 
cludes the amount of coal required for hydrogen 
manutacture. It has been estimated that the cost of 
synthetic crude produced by this process would be 
well below the current import price of crude petroleum 
(.$ 40 per barrel). 

India is presently importing crude petroleum and 
finished products by spending nearly Rs. 5.500 crores 
in foreign exchange. Recently a pilot plant with a 
capacity of converting half tonne (per day) of coal to 
oil has been established at a total cost of Rs. 40 lakhs. 
The Na ional Research Development Corporation of 
India (NRDC) and the Indian Oil Corporation (l.O.C.) 
have given financial .support for this project. □ 

Indigenous Relays and Contractors 

THE BHEL's Heavy Electrical Equipment Plant 
at Ranipur near Hardwar has successfully 
manufactured relays and contractors, hitherto 
imported from abroad. These are used in the C&ntrol 
Panels being manufactured by the BHEL for steel and 
aluminium plants. 

Nearly 7,000 relays and contractors with completely 
indigenous materials have already been manufactured 
and tested at the Hardwar Plant resulting in foreign 
exchange savings of approximately Rs. 35 lakhs. 

The Flardwar Plant has also supplied over 1600 
control panels for the tour million tonnes expansion 
programme of Bhilai Steel Plant and an additional 600 
control panels for the Bharat Aluminium Complex at 
Korba in Madhya Pradesh. 

The contractors and relays have been subjected to 
live tests and have withstood 10 million operations. 
As per a study conducted by Statistical Control Unit 
of the Indian Statistical Institute, these units have 
shown a high degree of reliability in operation. □ 

Udyan Pandit 

RAO Nawal Singh Yadav, a small farmer o! 
Makraula village (Gurgaon district, Haryana) has 
earned the ‘Udy.an Pandit’ award for 1980, his 1.5 
hectare orchard being considered as the best managed 
one. He cultivates the ‘Gola’ variety of ‘Ber’ fruit in his 
farm. The fruit weighs 60 gra against the national 
.average of 30 gm. Two years ago Shri Yadav got 
Rs. 30,000 (gros.s) from the orchard and he hopes to 
earn at least Rs. one lakh this year. □ 
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BOOKS 


A Scholarly Treatise 

Inventory Management—^PuMisiied by Institute For 
Financial Management and Research; Madras, India; 
June 1980; pages 173, Price Rs. 4(1. 

THE book under review is a pioneer work in field 
of inventory management and based mainly on the 
empirical analysis of Survey conducted by Prof. A. V. 
K. Iyengar. In addition to questionaire, bibliography 
and index, the book has ei^t chapters. The study 
points out that how companies are managing their 
invetories in India. 

I fully agree with the author about the policy of 
adhocism of the Indian companies in the matter of 
inventory control. 'Fhc study very well emphasises 
the need of adopting tighter and more frequent control 
over inventories with the fixed cycle method. 

The study also reveals that out of 1650 companies 
only 209 companies having paid-up capital of Rs. 200 
lakhs and above, account for more than 54 per cent 
or the aggregate inventory holdings. The inventory 
holdings of 141 public sector undertakings exclud¬ 
ing the Food Corporation of India was as high as 
4039 crores as on' 31-3-1978. This shows that the 
reduction of inventory and its effective management at 
the macro-level lies in the hands of the large com¬ 
panies which constitute a small percentage of the cor¬ 
porate sector. 

In fact this book is a scholarly treatise on the in- 
venory management. In all 55 tables and charts have 
been incorporated in the book to make it more in¬ 
teresting and understandable. 

The book can be a novel addition in the file of 
inventory management. It is very valuable to the 
managers who are entrusted with the task of produc¬ 
tion, marketing anji finance; and usual to various 
canalising agencies and banks. 

This is a welcome addition to the subject and can 
meet a long felt need of managers, bankers, financial 
institutions, researchers, students of M. B. A. and 
other bodies intere-ted in the management of inven¬ 
tory and higher productivity at low cost. 

.S. N. Kulkarni 


An Excellent Manual on Health 

Where There Is No Doctor.—a village health care 
handbook by Dajvid Werner. Adapted for India and 
published by Vohwtarv Health As.«ocintion of India, 
New Delhi, Pp 500, aUustrated) Price Rs. 29. 

The author of this sensible, easy-to-read handbook 
has spent 13 years in the mountain areas of Mexico 
helping to form a health care network now run by the 
villagers themselves. 

Originally 'jvritten in Spanish and translated into 
niany languages, its main aim is to set out concise, 


simple framework for community health workers, but 
at the same time, it is a book that is easily accessi¬ 
ble to anyone who cares about health ; one’s own and 
that of others. 

In the present edition many chapters of this book 
have been rewritten by the Voluntary Health Asso¬ 
ciation of India Team to suit the Indian conditions. 
Many illustrations have also been redrawn. 

As David Werner points out, “health care is not 
only everyone’s right, but everyone's responsibility ’. 

Amply illustrated with simple and accurate draw¬ 
ings, the book sets out to demystify much of medi¬ 
cine. Werner covers home cures that work and don’t 
work, the right and wrong uses of medicines, how to 
examine and care for a sick person, healing vvithoirt 
medicines, the basics of nutrition, and prevention of 
sickness, first aid. diseases and care of the skin, eyes, 
teeth, and mouth, urinary tract and genitals, infor¬ 
mation for mothers and midwives and a large sec¬ 
tion on the health and sicknesses of children, There 
arc clear sections on how to recognise, common dis¬ 
eases and ailments, examples of sickness that arc 
easily confused, and when to get further medical help 
for someone who is dangerously ill. 

It is a book that docs not purport to be the ‘law’. 
In fact the author suggests that for it to be fully use¬ 
ful. it should be adapted and supplemented with local 
needs and customs. It is a resource book, one to 
keep near at hand for continual reference to expand 
upon, to grow with you as you learn and grow ; an 
organic book ! 

It is a handbook written with love and care by some¬ 
one who secs the importance of sb'ring his knowledge 
and experience with those around him—and who rea¬ 
lise the need to keep an open mind and continue 
Icnring. Although primarily a hook on health care, its 
essence lies in the building of a community, of work¬ 
ing together. It should be on the top of the list of 
books to be read by anyone who seeks to help his 
fellow human beings. 

This book deserves to be brought out in all the 
Indian languages and made available to people at 
reasonable price. 

S. R. S. 


Foreign Exchange 

Foreign Exchange: Principles by K. K. Andley— 
Sultan Chand & Sons, Daryaganj, New Delhi; 
Pages 581, Price Rs. 22.50. 

This a good text iMxdt on fore^ exchange and 
deals with ail the aspects of the sabject in a simple 
langaage and in an interesting manner. It can partf- 
ctti^y be of help to students preparing im the exn- 
ndnatiOtts b banl^ and fmirign trade—(P. S.), 
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rndia 1980 

India—A Reference Annual 1980 cuinpiled by 
Research and Reference Division, Ministry of I & B, 
Government of IndBa; Published by Publications Divi¬ 
sion, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Go- 
vcmnnent of India, Pp 580, Price Rs. 36. 

I his is the 2f)th edition of Reference Annual and 
a repository of information on various aspects of our 
life and activities. 

Hie book under review presents a detailed account 
of progress achieved in India in different fields like 
education, culture, social welfare, Planning, agriculture 
and so on. '! he work is rendered most attractive, infor¬ 
mative. instructive and useful by giving suitable illus¬ 
trations, photographs, statistics and maps whenever 
necessary. 

1'he Publications Division has the tradition of pub¬ 
lishing very useful books and the present one is 
another “feather to its cap”. 

India—1981) is a very rich .source of information 
for research scholars in social, political, economic 
scientific and other fields. 

R. R. Rao 


Business Commanjeation 

Esseutials of Business Conuminicafion (Second Edi- 
tion) by Rajendra Pal and J. S. Korlahidli, Sultan Chand 
& l^ns, 23, DaryaganJ, New Delhi Pp. 712 Price 
,Rs. 25. 

Elicctivc communication is essential for the deve- 
lompent of human society and growth, in particular 
of the commercial world. Business organisations trans¬ 
mit communication internally to their own constituents 
and externally to other organisations and people for 
the realisation of their goals. It is this important sub¬ 
ject with which this book deals exhaustively in a 
simple and lucid style. Besides chapters, on the 
theory and tools of communication it devotes consi¬ 
derable space to essay writing, English grammer and 
furnishes informations on different expects of day-to- 
day functioning of business houses. Though a text- 
,book written primarily for students preparing for the 
B. Com. exajnination of Madras University and the 
intermediate j examination of the Indian Institute of 
Secretaries, it can also be used with advantage by 
persons working at different levels in commercial or¬ 
ganisations and those studying management. 

G. Rangrass 


Petro-Chemical Industry in Assam 

{Coni (I from page 38) 


1.) study the lechno-economic feasibility of new aro- 
malic production facilities based on Assam crude, re¬ 
commended that, to avoid complexities involved in 
the large .scale movement of feedstock and considering 
fiirlhcr the desirability of development and industriali¬ 
sation of the rural areas of Assam and Bihar, setting 
up of two aromatic complexes—one at Bongaigaon for 
production of 75,000 tonnes per year of benzene based 
on naphtha from Gauhati and Bangaigaon refineries 
and other at Barauni from (he naphtha of Barauni 
would be viable. The setting up of such an aromatic 
complex as recommended bv the committee would 
provide valuable raw' materials for the development of 
various downstream units for the manufacture of 
fibre intermediates, .synthetic rubber, chemicals such 
a.s phenol, acetone etc. and a host of other essential 
intermediates and finished products in an otherwise 
industrially backward area 

There are some good prospects for setting uo of 
some downstream units based on the products of the 
Bangaigaon Refincrv and Petro-chemicals ■> Ltd. 
fBRPL). A (juantity of about 45,000 tonnes per year 
of high aromatic extract will be available from the 
kerosene treating unit at BRPL. The extract may be 
used as raw materials for the production of carbon 
black or for the production of bcnezenc. 

As there is good demand of paraffin wax in the 
country, the techno-economic feasibility of separa¬ 


tion of Paraffin wax from Low Sulphar Heavy Stock 
(LSHS) prior to using this LSHS as feedstocks for the 
cooking unit of BRPL and for their captive power 
plant is to be studied. 

Based on the surplus naphtha, off gases of the 
cooking unit, gases of the catalytic reformer and 
other gases of BRPL, it would be possible to install 
a thermal cracker. Tliis would help in producing 
much needed olefins such as ethylene, propylene etc. 
The raw materials would provide base for manufacture 
of various petro-chemical. 

The BRPL will produce 30,000 tonnes of polyester 
fibre per annum and for utilisation of this fibre a 
number of Spinning mills could be set up for produc¬ 
tion of blended yarn by blending polyester with cot¬ 
ton or other materials. As Norffi Eastern region is 
having neither cotton nor wool, blending will viscose 
rayon or other materials has to be considered. There 
is, therefore, a good prospect for setting up a rayon 
grade pulp unit in Assam based on local bamboo. 
Wood resources for the production of about 10,000 
tonnes viscose fibre and 10,000 tonnes of rayon grade 
pulp. 

The economic development of Assam and N. E. re¬ 
gion which was rather slow in the past, would cer¬ 
tainly be faster in the coming years with a planned 
and integrated development plan and at the same time 
It would meet the rising demand for various r^emicals 
at competitive prices. □ 
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Member nationas of WHO have pledged themselves loan unprecedented health development in the last two 

decades 


Health for All by the Year 2000 

continued from cover II 


of disease, aware that ill-heallh is not inevitable. It 
does mean that people will use better approaches than 
they do now for preventing disease and alleviating un¬ 
avoidable illness and disability, and better ways of 
growing up, growing old and dying gracefully. It 
does mean that there will be an even distribution among 
the population of whatever health resources are availa¬ 
ble. And it does mean that essential health care will 
be accessible to all individuals and families, in an 
acceptable and affordable way, and with their full in¬ 
volvement. 

That is what primary health care is all about. An 
International Conference on Primary Health Care that 
was held in Alma-Ata, USSR, in 1978 issued a Dec¬ 
laration which stated that primary health care is the 
key to attaining “Health for All by the Year 2000.” 
That same conference called for urgent and effective 
national and international action to develop and 
implement primary health care throujdiout the world 
and particularly in developing countries in a spirit of 
technical cooperation and in keeping with a new 
mtemational economic order. The Member States 
of WHO were quick to respond to the caM. They 


are now engaged in working out strategics to attain 
the goal of “Health for All” by means of a new type 
of health development based on primary health care. 
They arc doing so individually for their own countries, 
and collectively to"ensure reconal and global support 
to their national strate@es. But this is only the beginn¬ 
ing of the road. These strategies will be converted 
into plans of action and they in turn will be progressi¬ 
vely carried out over the next two decades. The hipest 
United Nations forum, its General Assembly, has 
welcomed these efforts and has called on other sectors 
to support them. 

All this augurs well for the growing national and 
mtemational movement to attain “Health for All”. 
In spite of the difficult security situation in many parts 
of the world and the disturbing economic climate, the 
wmespread political commitment of governments and 
the enthusiastic support of people everywhere can turn 
the dreain into a reality. We can succeed. We must 
succeed. If we do not, the children of todav, and 
those who have not yet been bom but wffio will com* 
pnse more than one third of the people livfaig in 
the year 2000, will never forgive us. □ 





A general view of Vijayawada Thermal Power Station 

Vijayawada Thermal Power Project 


C. S. M. Rao 


A NOTABLE feature of the Silver Jubilee year of 
the formation of Andhra Pradesh was the dedication 
to the nation of the Vijayawada Thermal Power Sta¬ 
tion (VTPS) on January 31, 1981. Set against the 
backdrop of the Kondapalli range of verdure hills, 
16 km. from Vijayawada, this power station of two 
units of 210 built at a cost of Rs. 194 crorc. 

In the words of Chairman' and Managing Director 
of Bharat Heavy Electricals, Shri K. L. Puri “this 
power house is the pride of all Indian engineers, being 
wholly Indian in design, equipment, execution and in 
operation”. The significant feature that distinguishes 
VTPS from all other thermal stations in the country 
is its cleanliness. As one drives along the Vijayawada- 
Hyderabad National Highway, one is struck by a 180- 
meter high chimeny (twice the height of Outab Minar 
at Delhi) that does not belch any smoke or fumes. 
Tha'c is so despite the fact that the two units are 
working at their rated capacity. This has been 
achieved by going in for higher volume electro-static 
precipitators which have been functioning flawlessly. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, laid its 
foundation stone in April 1974 and the actual con¬ 
struction Started only in.October 1976. Within a 
short period of 37 months of the plant erection, the 
first unit was commissioned. 


Andhra Pradesh is making rapid progress in 
power generation. As against the addition of only 
62.5 mw during the six years from 1968 to 1974, 
the capacity added in the subsequent six years end¬ 
ing 1980 was 1630 mw. “Never before in the his¬ 
tory of the State or elsewhere in many of the States, 
so much additional generating capacity was added in 
such a short period”. The installed capacity which 
is now 2298 mw is planned to go up to 3643 mw by 
the end of this Plan period, excluding the State’s 
share in super thermal power stations coming up In 
Andhra Pradesh in the Central sector. Q 


Rising from Despair 

A cyclone in 1978 spelled uttar ruin for the 25-ycars 
old Sevati Naik and her two year old son, who belonged 
to Purunabandhagoda village of Keonjhar, Orissa. Rest 
of the family as well as the house had been washed 
away. But Sevati did not give in. She applied for a Bank 
loan which was granted. She purchased a^lch cow. 
Satya Sai Seva Mandal helped her to pufdh^e another 
cow. Now she Is earning her living by seilihg* milk. Her 
son has started going to school and 0*|fea Cement 
Corporation has helped her in construedng a two- 
room pucca house. 

M. p. Panda 
fid# PubUci^ Officer 
, Keon]bar 
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Processing cooked shrimps at Marine Products P.xport 
Promotion Council, Cochin. 


Industrialization 
of Kerala 

Gopala Krisbiia Pillai’* 


The Government of Kerala endeavoured to create 
the necessary institutional framework for assisting the 
development of industries. Kerala State Industrial 
Development Corporation was formed with a view to 
encouraging the development of small and meditim in¬ 
dustries and the Kerala State Small Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation was formed for helping small- 
scale industries. Moreover, all nationalised and sche- 
dtiied banks are extending financial as.sistance to entre¬ 
preneurs to start an industry under various schemes. 

industrialization helps to solve the problem of un¬ 
employment. The existence of small and cottage in¬ 
dustries, when started, may not last for a long period, 
unless the government keep a close watch. Selec¬ 
tion of entrepreneurs and the industrial units must 
be made after a careful study of the ability of the 
entrepreneurs and the feasibility of the schemes. Raw- 
materials for the use ,if these units should be made 
available at the right time, at the right place and at 
a reasonable price. As most of the units can be 
started only with government assistance by way of 
loans, arrangements should be made for allowing re¬ 
payment of loans on easy instalments at a reasonable 
rate of interest. Programmes like ‘food-for-work’ 
and ‘Kerala Stores’ launched in 1979 have shown a 
positive result as the first programme provided 37 
lakh mandays (rf work for the construction of roads 
in villages and minor irrigation works, while the 
latter absorbed a few educated unemployed persons. 
However, it will be appreciated if the Government 
lake adequate steps to propagate their programmes 
and policies so as to bring them to the notice of the 
public particularly the educated unemployed. □ 


KERALA has immense natural resources and is en¬ 
dowed with valuable industrial raw materials. Among 
the mineral resources arc the beach sands apart from 
white s'ands suitable for the manhlacturc of high grade 
glass. China clay deposits are also available in plenty. 
Besides the landscape, the State is blessed with rivers 
which are idealy suited for the development of hydro¬ 
electric power. Transport and communication, which 
arc essential for industrial progress, have developed 
considerably in the State. Forests occupy 23 per 
cent o< the geographical area of the State and provide 
valuable raw materials for various forest-based indus¬ 
tries. Due to the increase in number of polytechnics 
Technical Institutions and Craftmen Training Centres, 
it has an abundant reservoir of educated and trained 
manpower. 

The Government of Kerala launched a programme 
of starting 1,000 Mini Industrial Estates during the 
year 1975-76. The main idea behind this programme 
is to provide employment opportunities, to absorb the 
educated unemployed and utilize local resources. 
But only 323 estates could be commissioned of which 
190 arc functioning at present. These industrial 
estates give employment to 1.360 persons including 
working proprietors. Most of the units arc engaged 
in the production of ancillary items for large esta¬ 
blishments like Kerala State Electricity Board, Kerala 
State Road Transport Corporation. Cochin Shipyard, 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Indian Space Research 
Organization, etc. 

Lecturer, s N. Colleg*'. Cannaiiorc. 


Powerloom at the Hindustan Coir Factory, A lleppy 



Haryana Sets the Example 

HARYANA is selling fish worth about a crore of 
rupees to Calcutta, Delhi and Amritsar. With its 
rivers, streams and canals stretching over 18,000 kms. 
and 2,000 hectares of cullurable water in perennial 
ponds Haryana is producing about 1,500 tonnes of 
fish annually. The marshy lands are yet to be exploited- 
This is a grand achievement considering that Har¬ 
yana has no traditional community of fisherman and 
most of the local people are vegetarians and the 
fish culture has been developed during the last 15 
years only. □ 
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Editorial 


The Danger Signal 

THE massive Census operation is over and pro¬ 
visional figures have been quickly announced. The 
present population is estimated to be 683.8 millions— 
an increase of 135 millions in a decade. (The figure 
may be embarrasingly more if the alleged omission in 
enumeration in some areas is taken into account.) 

1 he population has doubled itself since Independence* 
The density ha.s increased from 177 persons per square 
kilometer m 1971 to 221 persons now. Death rate has 
fallen from 15 to 14 per thousand in the past one 
decade. The growtii rate has slightly come down, from 
24,80 per cent to 24-75 per cent. 

The increase in population, which has surpassed all 
experi projections, is really iUurmtng. At this rate our 
population may grow into 1000 millions in another two 
decades. With about 48 per cent of people living below 
poverty line and witlj shortage of basic facilities and 
services, it will be very difficult for the country to sus¬ 
tain such a staggering population. It is now doubtful 
whether the Sixth Plan target of lowering (he birth rate 
from 35 to 30 per thousand can be achieved. It is also 
to be noted that more than 42 per cent of the people 
are below 14 years of age and will soon enter the re¬ 
production period. The growth rate being more in the 
States of Uttar Prade.sh, Bihar and Rajasthan, which 
arc also comparatively backward in economic develop¬ 
ment, is another cause for concern. The facts that the 
number of males (35 millions) is more than that of 
females (33 millions), the increase in male literacy 
(from 39.5 to 46 per cent) is more than that of female 
literacy (from 18.7 to 24.9 per cent) and the number 
of tubectomics is more than that of vascctomic.s, show 
that male chauvinism continues to persist in our society. 
.\gainst these undesirable trends it is somewhat com¬ 
forting to note that the population growth rate has 
marginally declined (by 0.5 per cent), and that in 19 
Slates, which account for 49.7 per cent of population, 
fhe growth rate is less than in the previous Censu.s and 
that female literacy is increasing even in the backward 
States. 
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Tlie provisional Census figures show that the impact 
of family planning measures has not been strong so 
far. This calls for redoubled efforts in motivating peo¬ 
ple in favour of the small family and making the facili¬ 
ties easily available to them. Economic betterment (as 
in the case of Punjab) and hi^ literacy fas in Kerala) 
can reduce the growth in birth rate and so family 
planning efforts should be accompanied by family wel¬ 
fare mea.sures. While compulsion in family planning is 
ruled out, the government should atleasf. make child 
marriage a cognizable offence so that this widely preva¬ 
lent evil is eliminated. 

The Union Health Minister spoke the other day about 
the Government’s anxiety in the matter and pointed 
out that the Sixth Plan has given priewrity to population 
stabilisation. Not only the government, but all parties 
should realise that the red sipal revealed by the 
Census can be offset only by the red triangle. D 



Special Article 

Sixth Plan: A Broad Analysis 

Malcolm S. Adiscshiah* 


IHE SIXTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 1980-85 has 
now been established. The Plan represents an im¬ 
portant milestone in the country's development. 

First, the Plan in 308 rone<iC'l pages of Vol. I and 
1105 pages of Vol. H ha.s been producetl in an incrc- 
ilililc record time, within six months. As against 
the long lime taken in the preparation and fina¬ 
lisation of the Fourth and Fifth Plans which 
l.isicd from 2-4 years, resulting in a considerable 
amount of uncertainty in programme planning and 
project execution, and resulting also in a final Plan 
document which appears half way through the Plan 
period, and, in the case of the Fifth Plan, at the 
start of its fourth year, which was made it.s final 
vear. this time the Plan has been approved and estab¬ 
lished right at the stait of the Plan period. This has 
never been done before on anv of the Plans. This speed 
in plan formulation and finalisation has been po.ssiblc, 
becau.se, while undertaking the same extensive con¬ 
sultation on the Sixth Plan Frame as in previous draft 
plans, there was the political decision to produce the 
Plan right at the start of the Plan period, which was 
.also possible becau.se there is now a basic continuity 
in our Plans. 

One estimate is that while in the TTI and TV Plans 
60 per cent of the proposed resources to be raised were 
pre-empted bv continuin,!! commitments, leaving 40 
per cent of the rosotirccs free for new proicefs, in 
the VI Plan 80 per cent of funds to be raised are for 
continuing projects, with only 20 per cent free for 
initiating new p'^oicefs. But th'> real element of con¬ 
tinuity is in the Sixth Plan building on the documen¬ 
tation. data and conclusions of the Draft Fix e Year 
Plan 1978-83, which in turn drew’on the work of the 
previous plans. This welcome reduction in the Plan's 
gestation period has had its price There .-ire later 
revision's fo come., as is forecast in footnote 2 to Tabic 
2 of f’h'inter 11 of \hxl 1. end thcie :tre vnm' errors 
a’fi'd omissions as in not allowing for the 1980-81 prlc' 
rise, and the sham rise in the savings target for the 
vear 1984-Ss a.g:iiTisi f'SO's rco'xr) of .-i .criixn dorpne 
in savings from 23 9 per cent of GDP in 1978-79 to 
21.2 in 1979-80. But the most serious price that Ins 
been paid is that the Plan continned the renfralised 
plan model with the conseo>ient drin down ihcorv, be¬ 
cause it has not had time *o develop the Plan on the 
basis of n svsi.xms and sub-svsiems aoomach as an 
unw.nrri svnllii' ti dori' ed fioni Ine.'d pl.in'^ .if xvh'xt neo- 
pic want and d'.vide to produce to- mcol these wants 

Perspective Plan 

The Plan’s 1.5-vcar iiersnective is one of i(s strongest 
noints TTiis Iixnt? ti'rm Pt-m is b'l*. d on -i 8 nor eent- 
growth for the Sixth Plan period and 5.,S. per cent 

•M'-n’’’'" gt P'rliament OT'^'ln'-. M".dras Inslifule of 
Devol.vxnx.nt ^tiHies 


growth for the seventh and eighth Plans and this 
perspective Plan is developed not only in terms of 
conventional aggregates like GDP, consumption, and 
employment, savings, investment but also in relation 
to poverty percentages, life expectancy, consumption 
of foodgrains, sugar, cloth, education and electri¬ 
city. The country’s population during this 15-year 
period 1980-81 to 1995-96 will increase from 672 
millions to 864 millions (to be corrected in light of 
the results of the 1981 census to be published later 
this month). A rather important conclusion of the 
perspective Plan is lha* despite the 50 per cent in¬ 
crease in average per capita incomes in 30 years of 
planning, poverty persists. It attributes this 
persistence of l.irge scale poverty to three 
causes : (a) inadequate economic growth rate, 
(b) uneven distribution of income and consumotion 
and (c) high population growth rate. And so it 
makes the significant statement that without a redistri- 
bufiem of income and consumption in favour of the 
poor, there will not be a significant reduction of 
poverty. Tlic pcrsi-tective Plan’s target is to reduce 
the percentage of people below the poverty line from 
48 in 1979 80 to 30 in 1984-85 and to 10 in 1994-95. 


The Sixth Five Year Plan /r an important milestone 
in the cowitrVs economic development. Unlike the 
Fourth and the Fifth Plans it has been prepared in a 
record time of six months. 


Objectives of VI Plan 

The means for attaining this important aim are set 
forth in the Chapter Ill dealing with the objectives 
and strategy of the Sixth Plan which revolve around 
fa) the growth process of 5.2 per cent per annum which 
will reduce during the Plan period those under the 
poverty line from 48 per cent to 38 per cent, fb) 
the Iniccnifcd Rural Development Programme covering 
3000 familie.s per block and the redistributive ser¬ 
vices for the urban poor which will bring 67 million 
above the poverty line, roducine the percentage to 
30, (c) n limited measure of land distribution involving 
a transfer of 5 per cent of cultivated area from hold 
im?s above 5 acres to small farmers and acricultural 
labourers which will increase the latter's income by 
20 per cent and fd) emoloyment generation which is 
to grow at 4.17 per cent ner annum (against the growth 
of fbo labour force of 2.54 ner cent per annum), in¬ 
cluding the National Rural Emnlovment Programme 
which bv providing emolovment during the slack 
season aims at further helmng to bring these families 
above the poverty line. These measures take us back 
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to the Draft Fifth Plan which proposed transferring 
5 per cent of resources from the top 10 per cent to 
the lower deciles living under the poverty line. But 
this important measure was a non-starter, because 
the institutional framework did not allow it : the ques- 
tirm whether there can be a redistribution of income 
and consumption as is proposed in the Sixth Plan 
without a redistribution of the ownership of assets and 
wealth must be posed. 

The objectives of the Sixth Plan though set out 
under ten heads really comprise four major goals— 
namely : 

— a significant step up in the rate of growth of 
the economyj the promotion of efliciencv 'n 
the use of resources and improved protliic- 
tivity; 

— strengthening the impulses of modernisation 
for the achicvcaicnt of economic and icclnio 
logical self-reliance ; 

— a progressive reduction in the incidence of 
poverty and unemployment; and 

—^ promoting policies for controlling the giowth 
of population through voluntary acccpfaiicc 
of the smaD family norm. 


Despite 50 per cent increase in per capita incomes 
through 30 years of planned development poverty pci- 
sists. The perspective plan aims at reducing the pet ven¬ 
tage of people below poverty line front 48 iti 1970-80 
to 30 in 1984-85 and 10 in 1994-95. 


The other six objectives are in effect means of acliievc- 
ing these four purposes, which include one innovation 
namely population control. The Sixth Plan for the first 
tmie includes in the Plan objectives the tmth set forth 
rather bluntly in the perspective Plan section in the 
following words : “All the Plan projections of re¬ 
duction of poverty and unemployment will go wrong 
if success is rjjot achieved in containing the growth 
populidlon”. The other three objectives—growth 
self-reliance and poverty and uitcmpioyment ainelio- 
ratioii—-are continuous with that of the previous phms. 
On this basis, 1 am inclined to the view that there 
is today a national consensus around the Plan ob- 
lectives. 


Outlay and Output 

The Sixth Plan growth of 5.2 per cent is based on 
a total investment of Rs. 158,710 crorc.s. comprised 

D ‘ 4 ;. nfn sector outlay and 

Ks. /4.710 crorcs as private sector outlay, involv¬ 
ing an ICOR of 5.6 at 1979-80 prices. ' This is a 
high incremental capital-output ratio flCOR), which 

f in accordance 

with the table 1.2 in chapter I. and which raises ques¬ 
tions as to the reality in reachinp of the overall and 

The pattern 

of growui 18 denved from an open economy model, 
consisting of an 89-sector input-output model, which 
aKo included a 14-sector investment planning model. 
On the sectoral growth side, gross annual output rates 


lanfic from 5.20 per cent for agriculture, 7-76 per 
cent for mining and manufacturing includiag 11 per 
cent lor ciccuiciiy, chemicals and non-cloctrical 
engiacering products and 10 per cent fur basic metals, 
electrical engineering products, transport equipment, 
11.25 per cent for eleetricily, to 7.10 per cent for 
construction and 6.70 per cent for transport. Taking 
into account the cliunging piittcru ol demand over the 
Plan period, the structural change that follows in the 
varjuu.s sectors ol GDP includ..' in terms of value 
added a decline in agneullure from 35.13 per cent 
in 1979-80 to 32.90 in 1984-85, a rise in milting 
and manufacturing from 19.59 to 21.22, in electricity 
from 1.71 to 1 88, transport from 4.89 to 4.95, and 
services from 33.61 to 34.00, and a marginal decline 
m construction from 5.07 per cent in 1979-80 to 
5.05 per ceut at the end of the Plan period 1984-85. 
Ihese have also been expressed as rather modest 
physical targets and the consistency of these Plan 
qiianlitics has hcv ii cioss-clicckcd. 


lliis output calls lor an uivestment which as per¬ 
centage of GDP at luaikct prices rises from 21-8 per¬ 
cent in 1979-80 to 25.1 per cent in 1984-85. This 
rise is not as high as it seems, for 1979-80 registered 
a Sleep lull Iruiu tliu previous year's (1979-80J uivcsl- 
inciit of 23 7 per cent as part ol the general declara- 
ration of the economy in that year 1979-80. This 
investment is distributed between agriculture and 
allied activities of Rs. 33,468 crorcs ol which private 
sector investment is Rs. 10,101 crorcs, industry and 
mining sector investment is Rs. 52,090 crores of 
which Rs. 30,323 is that of the private sector, ixiwer 
Rs. 23,054 crorcs of which Rs. 189 crores is of 
the private sector, transport and communication 
Rs. 18,956 crores of which Rs. 3390 crores is of the 
pi ivale sector, and others (trade, banking, real estate, 
public administration) Rs. 28,882 crores of which the 
private sector’s share is Rs- 24,707 crores. 


Savings 

I’his pattern of investment is based on domestic 
savings rising from Rs. 23,055 crores (21.2 per cent 
of GDP) in 1979-80 to Rs. 35,870 crorcs (24.5 per 
cent of GDP), which is a marginal rate of saving of 
33.7 per cent during the Plan period, and inflow of 
foreign resources of 0.6 jicr cent in 1984-85 or 
Rs. 9063 crores during the Plan period. One ques¬ 
tion in the matter of savings and the growth rate 
w'hich arise is that, while the Draft Plan 1978-83 
assumed a marginal savings rate of 35 per cent re¬ 
sulting in gross saving of 25.8 per cent in 1982-83 for 
a rate of growth of the economy of 4-7 per cent, the 
Sixth Plan’s lower marginal rate of 33.7 per cent 
and gross savings of 24.5 per cent in 1984-85 expects 
a higher overall growth rate of 5.2 per cent. The 
Sixth Plan’s domestic savings forecast an increase in 
the share of the public sector from 17.4 to 24.8 per 
cent and of the private sector from 7.4 to 8.3 per cent 
and a decrease of the share of the household sector 
from 75.2 per cent to 66.9 per cent. This forecast 
seems to place too high rale of increase of savings as 
percentage of disposable income of the public sector 
(from 25.50 to 34.5 per cent between 1979-80 and 
1984-85), while that of the household sector is in¬ 
creased at a very low rate from a little over 18 per 
cent of disposable income to a little over 19 per cent. 
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Public Sector > 

'I'bfi public sector outlay iu the Sixth Plan ut 
Rs. 97,500 crores, comprising Rs. 84,000 crorcjs, as 
investment and Rs. 13,500 crores as current outlay, 
IS about equally divided between the plans of t&e 
Slates and the Union Govenunent. The sectoral dis¬ 
tribution of this outlay ranges from Rs. 5,695 crores 
for agriculture, Rs. 5,363 crores for rural development, 
Ks. 1,480 crores for special areas, Rs. 12,160 crores 
for irrigation and flood control, Rs. 26,535 crores for 
energy, Ks. 15,017 crores tor industry and energy, 
Rs. 12,411 crores for transport, Rs. 3,134 crores lor 
communication and infonnation-bioadcasting, Ks. 
865 crores for science and technology, to 
Rs. 14,035 crores for ;social services, including 
Ks. 2,522 crores for education and Rs- 2,831 crores 
for h^h and family planning, as well as Rs. 801 
crores for statistics and other activities. The tiniuicial 
resources for this public sector outlay are expected 
from 11 sources, in each of which except in two 
(contributions of public enterprises and term loans 
from financial institutions) there is an increase over 
the estimates as set forth in the Framework which 
preceded tlie iinal Plan document, ihe first item, 
balance from current revenues of Rs. 14,478 crotes 
has some uncertaiuties flowing from, over 9U per 
cent of the estimate being the balance from the 
btates whose record hi the first year of the Plan bus 
been a deficit pf over Rs. 500 crores, the coutiuued 
provision of subsidies of over Rs. 2,000 crores, des¬ 
pite the fiat out assurance of a significant reduction in 
subsidies in Chapter Vll para 7.13, and the change 
that may be introduced in the Slates’ share of Cen- 
dal taxes oy the Kighth Finance Commission. The 
estimate of public cnterprfiies’ contribution wliich has 
been reduced to Rs. 9,395 is more realistic than the 
original estimate in the Framework, but the estimate 
could be doubled with revised public sector priemg 
policies and raising of electricity and road transport 
rates which are shown at rather heavy losses. Another 
important item is additional resource mobilisation 
which is split between the Union, Rs. 12,290 crores, 
and the btates, Rs. 9,012 crores. Both these ele¬ 
ments axe doubtful of realisation. From the Union 
side, Rs. 5,140 crores arc to be raised by additional 
taxation, but in the first two years of the Plan the 
additional taxes for the Plan umount to less than 
Rs. 2,000 crores ; Rs.3,250 crores is expected Irom 
subsidies reduction, while in the first two years 
budget subsidies increased by over Rs. 400 crores; and 
Rs. 3,900 crores are estimated as internal resources 
from the public sector, which again the first year’s 
record and estimate for 1981-82 for the Railways, 
P&T and public units do not support. On the States’ 
side, the first problem is to turn around from the huge 
losses being incurred by their Electricity Boards, Road 
Transport Corporations and irrigation rates, of which 
there is little sign in the first two years of llic Plan so 
far. 

Private Sector 

A word about the private sector which is to invest 
Rs. 74,710 crores in the Plan period, with Rs. 16,101 
crores in agriculture and allied activities, Rs. 30,323 
crores in industry and mining, Rs. 189 crores in, 
power, Rs. 3,390 crores in transport and Rs. 24,707 
crores in other areas- The Planning Commission is 
reported to be working on an annual Plan model 
and a set of guidelines that will ensure that these 
estimates of private sector finances of the economy 


axe acfiialised. Fox finandug these activities, the 
private non-fipancial roxporate enteOHises arc expect¬ 
ed to save Rs. 8,870 crores (which has been rei^ti- 
caily reduced from Rs. 9,495 crores) and the private 
financial enterprises Ks- 183 crores (reduced from 
Ks. 1,093 crores in the Framework). TMs means 
a savmg of about Rs. 1000 crores per annum, which 
vs realistic, as at present the two groups ot private 
savings amount to 1^. 950 crores per annum. 

Plua Programmes 

The detailed programmes in 20 subject areas rang¬ 
ing from agriculture to social welfare set forth in 
Vol. 11 arc continuous with the p^t Plan programmes 
With some important innovations, as in dry land 
tarnimg, orgaiuc recycling and biogas development 
under agriculture; command area water management 
under irrigation; special area programmes under 
Rural Development; appropriate technology under 
village and small industries; the new deal for the self- 
employed and the decentralised strategy under man¬ 
power and employment; new energy sources ,ujider 
energy; engineering industries under industry and 
minerals., INSAT under communication and 1 & B; 
S&T and rural development, the environment, and 
States programmes under science and technology, the 
questionable inclusion of adult education in elemen¬ 
tary education under education; the target under 
tile health and family planning programme; rural 
housing and water supply under housing and water sup¬ 
ply; and hill area development, sub-plans for tribals 
and scheduled castes and women and development. 

A Question of Politteal Economy 

Such is a thumbnail sketch o/ the Sixth Plan, Us 
major imanciai and physical parameters and forward- 
looking programmes. In the final analysis, the Sixth 
Plan once more displays an excellent technical base 
lor pJannuig m the country—the sound manner in 
whicn the material and financial balance^ have been 
computed, the technically balanced production struc¬ 
tures assumed, the income and employment targets 
derived trom notional macro economic national income 
parameters, the macro economic models which are 
based on (he 5.2 per cent GNP growth, and the invest¬ 
ment requirements derived from ICOD, the invest¬ 
ment, consumption and the input-output models with 
balance of payments consequences and the recom¬ 
mended consumption, redistributive policies, and 
programmes built into the model, the final (kmand 
vector for private and public consumption, et al. 
But with all this planning perfection and technical 
virtuousity, our experience has been that we are 
not able to attain the Plan objectives and targets. The 
Draft Plan 1978-83 opened with this rather sad ad¬ 
mission : “We must face the fact that the most im¬ 
portant objectives of planning have not been achieved. 
The most cherished goals seem to be almost as distant 
today as when we set out on the road to planned 
development. These aims.universally accept¬ 
ed by the Indian people, a .are the achievement 

of full employment, eradication of poverty, and the 
creation of a more equal society.” This raises the 
question whether the Sixth Plan needs to be accom¬ 
panied by the political economy decision on assets 
and property ownership which determines the kind of 
economic output and distribution of tliat output of 
any PJjui and behind it ail the political network. In 
the end the successful cxeaition of the Sixth Plan is 
not an economic problem but is one of political will, 
one of political economy. □ 
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Gist of Sixth plan—Part V 

Policy Framework 


THE SUCX^ESS OF THE PLAN depends on many 
factors among which the chcricc of the correct policy 
framework must be rated as crucial. The suggested 
policies ate as follows : 

Growth with Stabffity 

A major task of economic policy in the Sixth Plan 
is tp create the necessary conditions for the mobilisa¬ 
tion of resources for develojMnent in a noninflalionary 
manner. TTie control of inflation and generation <^f 
stable price expectations are crucial for a successful 
Implementation of the Plan. 

Sensible demand management policies will continue 
to be an important element of an effective package 
of anti-inflationary policies. Fiscal and monteary poli¬ 
cies will have to be so designed as to prevent an 
excessive growth of money supply. Due attention 
will have toJje paid to the proper phasing of invest¬ 
ments so that inflationary pressures arc not accen¬ 
tuated. If demand maiiagcment policies arc not to 
hurt the country’s long-term growth prospects, mojor 
emphasis must be laid on curbing the growth t)f 
conspicuous consumption, preventing diversion of 
investible resources into low priority activities and on 
promoting savings so that investment requirements of 
accelerated growth can. be financed in a non-infla- 
tionary manner. Thus fiscal and monetary t>olicics 
will need to provide positive encouragement to savings, 
particularly to savings in the form of assets which arc 
undei social control. In Indian conditions agricul¬ 
tural prices are the kingpin of the price structure. 

Recent experience shows that bottlenecks in certain 
critical sectors like power and transport can have a sig¬ 
nificant bullish'effect on price expectations. These 
factors, together with the inevitable adjustments in 
prices demanded by an era of rising cnerev costs 
bring out the growing inrpcrtanc: of slrucfura' faett'is 
generating inflationary pressures 

MobOisation of Rcsourre.s 

Fiscal Policy.—I’he scheme of iinancing the 
Plan, has been so designed as to be essentially non¬ 
inflationary in character. It calls for additional re¬ 
source mcWlisation of Rs. 21,302 crores by the Cen¬ 
tral and State Governments and their enterprises while 
deficit financing is proposed to be restricted to 
Rs. 5,000 crores. 

As a result of progressive increases in tax rates, 
taxation expressed as a percentage of the country's 
national income now stands at 20 per cent. There is 
thus only a limited scope for raising additional re¬ 
sources through taxation. In the field of direct taxes, 
the possibilities of raising additional resources through 
income tax, tmrporation tax and wealth tax arc some¬ 
what limited. There is need to check tax evasion 


through a strengthening of the administrative machi¬ 
nery for tax collection, plugging the loopholes iu tax 
laws and also through an imaginative adjustment of 
tax policy so as to reduce the incentive as well as 
scope for such evasion. 

Direct taxes on agriculture at present institute 
less than 1 per cent of the total agricultural income. 
U is, therefore, necessary to consider measures for 
raising additional resources from the agricultural sec¬ 
tor and introducing a measure of progressivity in agri¬ 
cultural taxation. Care should however, be taken 
to ensure that this docs not in any way affect the 
incentives to increase protluctum and productivity. 

In the case of Ccnlr.il Government’s industrial and 
commercial enterprises, which accounted for an 
investment of over Rs. 15,600 crores at the end of 
March, 1979 the projections made for the. Plan 
period on the basis of 1979-80 pricing policies imply 
a rate of return on capital employed of about 8 per 
cent. Tbis should be raised to at least 10 per cent 
bv the end of the Plan period. For this purnose, it 
would be necessary to improve management, incrc.asc 
capacity utilisation, reduce inventories and adopt ap¬ 
propriate pricing policies. The Railways and Posts 
and Telegraphs are also expected to raise substantial 
additional resources- 

A welcome feature of the Plan is that it com- 
hines the nursuil of hif^h growth rate with direct attack 
on poverty, unemployment and weial and economic 
inequality. 


In the States, the Electricity Boards arc incurring 
huge losses. In the case of irrigation, the gross re¬ 
ceipts are not sufficient to cover even the working 
expenses. Most of the State Road Transport Corpo¬ 
rations arc also making losses. It would be neces¬ 
sary for these undertakings to improve their finan¬ 
cial performance through a revision of tariffs, water 
charges atid taxe.s« and other suitable measures. 

Another area which offers scope for contribution 
to the Plan resources is reduction of subsidies by both 
the Centre and the States. 

Severe restraints will have to be imposed on the 
growth of non-Plan and unproductive expenditure. 
In particular, there is no basis for the assump|tion 
that every item of non-PIan expenditure should auto¬ 
matically register growth at a certain minimum rate 
every year. 

The possibilities of mobilising local resources for 
local use need to be fully explored. Block level com¬ 
mittees and village panchayits coukl be given powers 
to raise specified resources, including land revenue, 
for development on local development schemes. 

It would be nece.^sary to adopt further measures— 
fiscal, Inonetary and others—to increase savings. 


24 DPD/8(K-2 
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Monetary and Credit Policies.—Monetary and 
credit fKjlicics, while aiding the process of economic 
and social development in line witli the priorities of 
the Plan, have to be so d^vsigned as to help maintain 
a balance between the aggregate demand and supply 
of goods and services. For this purpose, it would 
be nccc.ssary to ensure that the growth of money sup¬ 
ply over the Plan period bears a reasonable relation¬ 
ship with the increase in national income. Proper 
planning in regard to the deployment of monetary and 
credit rc.sources is, of utmost importance. 

It has been decided to increase the proportion of 
advances to be priority sectors, comprising agricul¬ 
ture. small-scale industry, retail trade and small busi¬ 
ness, professional and self-employed persons etc. 
from 33 1/3 per cent of total bank advances in 
1979-80 to 40 per cent by 1985. Further, out of 
the total advances to the priority sectors, at least 40 
per cent will be extended to the agricultural sector. 
To ensure a larger flow of funds to the weaker sec- 
lions, separate targets arc to be fixed for them within 
the priority sector lending. 

The level and pattern of interest rates will need 
to be kept under constant review in the light of the 
evolving economic trends., . There- is evidence to 
suggest that savings in the form of deposits with 
financial institutions and certain other types of 
financial assets are responsive to changes in the rates 
of interest. 


Refonn of asricuttural taxation, so that big farmers 
earning high income pay their due shares in taxes, is 
long over due. 


Incomes Policy.—The existence of wide dis¬ 
parities in incomes and living standards inevitably 
creates an atmosphere in which it is exteremly diffi¬ 
cult to secure discipline and dedicated effort in major 
areas of economic aclivHy. An incomes policy as 
such has to derive its rationale from the obicctives of 
the Plan. It has to aim at reducing the existing dis¬ 
parities in order to bring about a more rational and 
equitable pattern of income distribution. Besides, it 
must help in stabilising prices. In fact, the success 
of the incomes ixfficy itself is better assuicd under 
conditions of price stability. 

In a country where nearly half of the population 
lives h low the fxivcrlv line, the most important task 
of the incomes policy has to be to increase the income 
levels of the poorer and weaker sections. At the 
same time it is essential to exercise some control on 
high incomes as well as on non-functional incomes. 
It is, necessary to enforce the Minimum Wages Act 
and to undertake periodical revision of the minimum 
wages notified under the Act. 'flic real solution to 
the problem, however, lies in increasing substahlially 
the employment opportunities and bringing about a 
better balance between the demand for and supply 
of labour. Mc.a.siircs to impart skills and promote 
diversification of i>ccupations could contribute further 
to an improvement in wages. 

There is need for bringing about a greater rationa¬ 
lisation of the wage structure and linking of wanes 
at least: in some measure to labour productivity. This 


can be done only with the full and willing cooperation 
of workers and their representatives and the success 
of any such attempt will depend a great deal on the 
pursuit of policies conducive to reduce the dispari¬ 
ties in income and consumption- 

pricing Policy.—In view of the increase in de¬ 
mand on account of the increase in population as 
well as the growth of incomes, the durable solu¬ 
tion to the problem of maintaining a proper micro- 
balance between demand and supply would essentially 
lie in increasing the production and availability of 
eixids and services in relation to the growing demand. 
Maintenance of relative stability and reduction in 
seasonal fluctuations in the prices of agricultural 
commodities is of vital importance. Buffer stocks for 
the articles of comnron consumption will need to be 
created as the situation permits and marginally with 
the help of imports, to the extent feasible. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasise that the farmers need to be 
provided remunerative prices so as to ensure that 
they have adequate incentive to produce more and 
improve productivity. 

In the interest of overall price stability, it will 
also be necessary to control or regulate the prices of 
certain essential industrial products, particularly basic 
consumer goods and important industrial or agricul¬ 
tural inputs. Care has, however, to be taken to 
limit price control and regulation measures, or the 
system of administered prices, to as few commodities 
as possible. 

In the interest of making public enterprises viable, 
enabling them to plav their assigned role and rijsing 
additional resources for development, there i.s need 
for rationalising their pricing policies in a phased 
manner. While doing so, due weight will also have 
to be given to considerations of social costs and 
benefits. 

Public distribution system 

. .From the point of view of maintaining stable price 
conditions, an efficient management of the supplies 
of essential consumer goods is of crucial importance. 
Public distribution will have to play a major role 
in ensuring supplies of essential consumer goods of 
mass consumption to people at reasonable prices, 
particularly to the weaker sections of the community- 
'Phe public distribution system will have to be so 
developed that it remains hereafter a stable and per¬ 
manent feature of our strategy to control prices, 
reduce fluctuations in them and achieve an equitable 
distribution of essential consumer goods. It is pro- 
posctl in the Sixth Plan to follow an integrated appro¬ 
ach and to pay attention, apart from production and 
procurement, to transportation and proper storage of 
the commodities covered by the public distribution 
system. Special attention will need to be @ven to 
rural areas, as the system is relatively less developed 
in such areas. For the successful operation of the 
public distribution system, it would be necessary to 
revamp and strengthen the existing arrangements in 
the States. 

The total number of price shops including private 
ouriet'j in the country is proposed to be increased from 
2,5 lakhs at present to 3.5 lakhs by the end of the 
Sixth Plan. It is necessary to provide a mea.sure of 
p’^otection to consumers in relat'on to quantity, qua- 
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lity and prices of at least essential consumer goods. The 
basic legal framework for providing such protection 
already exists. However, it needs to be reviewed and 
strengthened. 


Foreign Trade Policies 

A major task facing the country is to reduce its de¬ 
pendence on imported energy and generally to promote 
exports and invisible earnings in an effort to secure 
self-reliance. It should be obvious but often is not, 
that self-reliance does not mean self-sufficiency in all 
sectors of the economy. So long as the country is 
able to pay its way, it cannot be said to be dependent 
on others. It seems clear that over the next five years 
or so the balance of payments prospects facing the 
country are such that it can ill-afford not to give high 
priority to the promotion of exports and other foreign 
exchange earning activities. To a considerable extent, 
the task of achieving the growth of 9 to 10 per cent 
a year in export volume will be greaitly eased if infla¬ 
tion is brought under control. In developing a general 
strategy of export growth, it is necessary to identify 
specific areas of relevance for exports to OPEC ai.d 
give them a priority treatment. It would appear that 
maximum attention will need to be given in the coming 
years to : 

(a) Removing the disadvantages which exports 
suffer because of the restrictions on imports; 

(b) Removing obstacles to the expansion of ca- 
pac ty for exports; 

(c) Streamlining the existing case compensation 
and other schemes intended to remove the 
disadvantages suffered by exports on account 
of taxation and physical controls operating 
in the economy. 

(d) Ensuring that Government intervention in 
the foreign trade policies is such as not to 
discriminate against exports and production 
for export; ihere is a case for making ex¬ 
ports marginally more profitable than im¬ 
port substitution, in view of the need to 
diversify export trade which involves cap¬ 
turing new markets and retaining them; and 

(e) Maintaining adequate links with technologi¬ 
cal developments abroad so that our export 
capability is not hurt by outdated techno¬ 
logy. 


Agricultiiral Growth 


A clear strategy will have to be evolved to ensure 
that girculture receives a very high priority in all poli¬ 
cies and programmes. The postulated increase in 
output is expected to result from increases in area under 
irrigation and high yielding varieties, a substantial in¬ 
crease in the consumption of chemical fertilisers and 
adoption of a system approach for consolidating the 


gains already achieved and extending the benefits of 
new technology to all categories of farmers and all 
regions. 

Along with the growUi of production, it is proposed 
to remedy the imbalance in the relative growih of 
different crops, in particular by acceleration of the 
growth rale m the output of pulses and oilseeds. The 
sa'ucture of production will be diversified for enabling 
a sustained rise in output and incomes and for helping 
the export efforts. 

All available instruments of policy will have to be 
geared to the promotion of the proposed increase in 
agricultural production. In particular, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to ensure that crop production is remunerative 
to the farmer through adoption of appropriate policies 
concerning pricing of agricultural inputs and outputs, 
arrangements for supply and distribution of inputs, 
adequacy and timeliness of credit as well as marketing 
support, an intensification of research, education and 
extension. These are spell out in greater detail in the 
Chapter of Agriculture. 

An important task of policy is to ensure that the 
gains of the technology and public supported program¬ 
mes accrue increasingly to the small and marginal far¬ 
mers and are reflected in the adequacy of remunera¬ 
tion for agricultural labour. Provision of inputs and 


The most firessiii^ problem at the moment is the 
mobilisation of resources not only to finance public 
sector outlay but also the proposed investment in the 
private sector. 


credit will help, but it is nctessary, in order to induce 
durable investments in land, to give the tiller a stake 
in land. Thus the importance of effective land relcrms 
can hardly be over-empliasiscd. Even a limited redis¬ 
tribution of land can make a significant contribution 
to the generation of productive employment opportu¬ 
nities in the rural areas. 

Keeping in view the perspective of the next fifteen 
to twenty years, it is propo.scd to organise a National 
Water Development Corporation for the preparation of 
detailed blueprints for inter-basin transfers of water. 
Measures will also be taken for the conjuctive use of 
surface and ground water resources. Further, it is 
important to evolve a suitable policy frame-work for 
dealing with Inter-State disputes in sharing river 
waters. 

It is clear by now that the basic structure and ob¬ 
jectives of policies governing Government’s intenvention 
in industry have stood the test of time. The comman¬ 
ding heights of the economy must continue to remain 
with the public sector. At the same time a greater 
emphasis is suggested in the direction of competitive 
ability, reduced cost and greater mobility and flefc- 
bility in the development of invcstible resources avail¬ 
able in the private sector in accordance with broad 
national priorities. In order to secure these, it would 
be necessary, apart from general fiscal and monetary 
measures, to use the instruments and licensing policy 
and policies governing the regulation of capital mar¬ 
kets, including the operations of term-lending institu- 
.tions. Measures taken recently have already shown 
the flexibility with which industrial licensing policies 
are being operated. 
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On the one hand it is necessary to adopt flexible 
policies to revive investor interest in the capital mar¬ 
ket. On the other hand, the role of term-lending ins¬ 
titutions in promoting Plan objectives will need to be 
more carefully defined. Tnetie is clear need for im¬ 
proving the investment climate and broadening the new 
i.ssue market so as to reduce the dependence of pri¬ 
vate industry on public financial institutions. The acti¬ 
vities of the term-lending institutioas themselves, on 
the other hand need to be directed more than in the 
past to programmes germane to the impkmentati'. n 
of the Plan targets. 

An important objective of the Plan is to bring about 
a progressive reduction in regional inequalities in the 
pace of development and in the clilTusion of technolo¬ 
gical benefits. It should be generally accepted that the 
(ullilmcnt of the objective requires upgrading, the deve¬ 
lopment proce.ss in the backward regions rather than 
curtailing the growth of these regions which have ac- 
ipiircd a certain momentum. Thus the measures to 
he pursued for reduction of regional inequalities have 
to be consistent with the general objective of ach-cv- 


Apurt from a second financial base, the success t>} 
the plan would depend upon the evolution of a sound 
policy framework that ensures accelerated growth of 
tile economy with maintenance of relative pr'ce 
stability. 


iiig a 5 per cent growth rate in the ccorioiny as a 
whole. 

The special programmes for backward regions have 
to be dovetailed with the overall development plan 
in order to make them cost effective. I hus, mecha¬ 
nisms of area planning have been adopted to provide 
an integrated approach to the problem of regional 
inequalities, and the sub-plan approach has been pro¬ 
moted so that the area plans are fully integrated 
with the national development plan. The National 
Committee on Development of Backward Areas 
(NCDBA) has recently recommended that the follow¬ 
ing features should form a part of financial arrange¬ 
ments for the development of backward areas. 

(i) Sub-Plan Approach : The concept of a sub¬ 
plan has been developed in the integrated 
Tribal Development Programme. There 
should be a 'Sub-Plan’ for the development 
of backward areas both at the State and 
Central levels. In the Plan of every deve¬ 
lopment department there arc programmes 
which arc divisible. In the Sub-Plan appro¬ 
ach, weighted allocation is proposed to be 
given to the backward- area from the divi.siblc 
part of the plan of the development depart¬ 
ment. 

(ii) Project fund for local planning and special 
additive funds : lAcn though the divisible 
part of the State Plan is allocated to the pro¬ 
jects sheer inertia of on-going prooramme,s 
will leave very little scope'to the local plan¬ 


ning group to adjust the funding to local 
requirements of an integrated development 
approach at the local level. S^recial steps 
will, therefore, have to be taken to force gra¬ 
dually a discretionary allocation to the local 
planning and implementation group to en¬ 
able them to bring in local planning of grea¬ 
ter magnitude gradually. In addition, as de¬ 
velopment of backward areas has to be ex¬ 
pected, a special allocation of Rs. 5 lakhs per 
year for each block in the project area should 
be available as a special addit ve for the 
plan period. 

(iii) Financial discipline ; In view of the ten¬ 
dency to divert funds intended for backward 
and dillicult areas to more forward areas and 
easier programmes, financial discipline will 
have to be imposed to ensure that the funds 
included in the Sub-Plan for the development 
of backward areas and allocated to the pro¬ 
jects in the backward area by various depart¬ 
ments and the additives are spent properly 
within the year in that project area. 

The recommendations of the NCDBA on special 
areas developnTcnt programmes will be considered by 
the Government and the required changes in scope, 
coverage and organisational modalities will be intro¬ 
duced during the Sixth Plan period. 

It will also be necessary to strengthen the arrange¬ 
ments for area planning so as to enable financial ins¬ 
titutions. commercial banks and cooperatives to aug¬ 
ment substantially their lending in the backward regions 
in agriculture and allied activities as well as for village 
and small industries. □ 


Tourism spins Foreign Exchange 

Wrm Rs. 482 crore foreign exchange earnings 
during 1980, tourism has become the fourth largest 
foreign exchange earner in the country. During 1979, 
Tourism fetched Rs, 384 crorcs worth of foreign 
exchange. About 8,00,150 foreign tourists arrived in 
India during 1980 against 7,64,781 in 1979. Average 
length of stay per tourist in the country is over 25 
days. 

Accommodation available in the country for tourists 
at present is over 22,000 rooms in 354 hotels. During 
1980 itself, 35 hotels with 2830 rooms were added 
to the approved list of the Department of lourlsiu. 
Approval was given during the year at the planning 
stage for 42 hotel projects which, when complet^ 
will add another 2951 rooms. 

Indian Airlines ha.s a fleet of eight Airbuses and 
18 Boeing 737s to fake tourists from one tourist 
centre to another. During 1980 the Airlines acquired 
two Airbuses and four Boeing 737s to augment its 
capacity. Another three Boeing 737s will be acquired 
during the current year. □ 
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Oil refining capacity in the country has risen five times during the past two decvliy to roughly 31.8 
million tonnes. 


Oil in the Sixth Plan 


SaiKh Jha* 


WITH CRUDE OIL and petroleum product imports 
already accounting for over 90 per cent of exports the 
sixth five year plan has charted out an ambitous prog 
ramme of increasing domestic crude production and 
addition of refining capacities. Still the draft sixth plan 
foresees an increasing gap between demand and supply 
of petroleum products. The draft also recognises that 
fac^ with the inevitability of supply lagging behind 
demand and the resource constraints, both physical and 
monetary, it may have to resort to the policy of de¬ 
mand management. Despite these the import volume 
of crude and products during the current plan period 
is likely to be looking up, increasing from roughly 17 
million tonnes at present to 23.5 million tonnes to¬ 
wards the end of the plan even under most qjtimistic 
situations. 

•Assistant Editir, Financial Express, New Delhi 


In fact, at present, the per capita oil consumption in 
India is only about 1 per cent of American per capita 
oil consumption and the need to industrialise will fur¬ 
ther boost the demand for oil due to rigid and limited 
technological alternatives. Rising demand for oil pro¬ 
ducts in the country since 1975-76 is a proof of the 
same. On the other hand, in marked contrast to the 
developing countries oil consumption in the developed 
countries as a group and particularly of the members 
of the International Energy Agency in 1980 slided 
down by 7.5 per cent over the previous year. This 
has been mainly a result of almost trebling of the 
OPEC oil prices during the past two years. Thus, 
whereas the developed countries have already reached 
a plateau in oil consumption thanks mainly to the 
price hike by crude pr^ucers, demand for oil is 
likely to rise in most developing countries for years 
to come. 
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In India fhcrc has been a steady rise in demand for 
petroleum prodtScls since the bepinning of the plan 
era and the rise was more than four fold in a span 
of 20 years from 1953 to 1973. In 1953 total oil 
products consumption was ody 5.2 million tonnes and 
lose to 23.7 million tonnes m 1973. The price hike 
by the OPnC countries could check this growth 
barely for a year and since then consumption has 
risen by a little over six million tonnes. According 
to the Planning Commission projections it is likely 
to grow by 50 per cent during the plan period. 

Unfortunately indigenous production has not kept 
pace with the rise in demand though it has been sub¬ 
stantial over the last two decades. From a paltry 0.45 
million tonnes in 1960, Indian oil fields pumped out 
11.77 million tonnes in 1979-80. The current plan 
envisages the domestx crude production to rise to 21.6 
million tonnes by 1984-85. But according to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission estimates even this will leave an un¬ 
covered gap of 23.4 million tonnes which obviously will 
have to be imported. 

The refining capacity in the country has also been 
rising at an impressive rate and has risen over five times 
during the past two decades to roughly 31.8 million 
tonnes (nominal). By the end of the current plan it is 
anticipated to rise to about 41 million tonnes. Even this 
will fall short of our product requirements of 45.5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes by that time. This would imply a heavier 
burden on imports due to the uncovered gap being 
imported in product form. 


The Sixth Five Year Plan has charted out an aiuhitious 
programme for increasing domestic crude production 
and stepping up refining capacity. But it s ill presents 
wide gap between demand and .supply of petroleum 
nroducts and limits at the possibility of resnrting to a 
policy of demand management. 


Thus while the demand is rising we arc unable to 
produce the requirements. The reasons behind 
it arc not lor to seek one : our initially recoverable oil 
resources are very small and our skill to explore new 
fields limited. Secondly the rapid growth in oil con¬ 
sumption itself has been a result of our development 
strategy which did not consider the implications of 
heavy dependence on an imported input resulting in 
liberal imports of crude oil and oil products. This in 
turn has made a large segment of our infrastructure 
oil intensive. However, some foresight was evident in 
installation of refineries to save on import cash and 
also in making an effort in the direction of increasing 
domestic production. And yet though our initially 
recoverable oil reserves have improved from 17’ mil¬ 
lion tonnes in the mid-sixties to 478 million tonnes 
at present, the balance of crude re.scrvcs is put at cjnlv 
360 million tonnes, the rest accounting for depletion 
tdl date. At the present rate of growth in demand 
this may, at best. last for a decade only. This adds 
to the uncertainly in oil situation in the country. 


Table I 

Target of Domestic Crude Production in the Sixth Plan 
(1980-81 to 1984-85) 

(In million tonnes) 


1980-81 1981 82 1982-8.1 1983-84 1984-85 


1 


V 

4 

i'" 

6 

e.siern Region 

Ankaleshwar 

2,0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

North Gujarat 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 


.1.4 

.1.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

Eastern Region 
O.N.G.C. 

1.7 

2.1 

2,6 

2.8 

3.0 

Oil India 

2.8 

.1.2 

3.0 

2.8 

2.0 


4.5 

5.3 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

On land (Total) 

7.9 

8.5 

8.7 

8.6 

8.4 

Off-Shore 

5.2 

8.4 

11.8 

12.7 

13.2 

Total 

1.1.1 

16.9 

20.5 

21.3 

21.6 


Substituting Oil Consumption 

A decade is, however, too short a period to evolve 
effective alternatives to substitute oil consumption. In 
the west allempls arc being made in this direction but 
without much success from the point of view of eco¬ 
nomic viability in the short run. Our attempts towards 
searching for alternatives are too limited and scattered. 
Even the draft Sixth Plan which has been prepared in 
the face of mounting oil import bill (an estimated 
Rs. 6,000 crores for 1980-81) and often even un¬ 
certainty of smooth supply has failed to take a prag¬ 
matic approach to the problem. Nearest it came to 
approaching the problem was in talking in terms of 
demand management. Besides the chapter on Energy 
of the draft Plan dtxrs not seem to recognise the rela- 
t VC insiibslitutability of various forms of energy at 
least in the short run when the tcclinology is given. As 
a result there is no mention of a programme for alter¬ 
native in oil U.SC. Various alternatives mentioned in¬ 
clude wind energy, solar energy, geothermal energy and 
so on, without looking at their potential and commer¬ 
cial viability in this country. Some of the major alter¬ 
native sources like fuel from wood, production 
of oil and diesel from coal and hydrogen do not 
even find a mention in the draft Five Year Plan. But 
in respect of alternatives in energy in general the ap¬ 
proach of the Sixth Plan is to implement energy, for¬ 
estry and biogas prolamines where technology has al¬ 
ready been standardised, to test the commercial viabi- 
l ly of programmes with the potential viability in five 
to seven years and to intensify R&D in other areas. 

But even here lack of a wider perspective is clear 
from the fact that while the Plan has set the target of 
bringing about 13 lakh hectares under plantation there 
is no mention of extraction of alcohol from fuel wood. 
In cs.scnce the programme seems to be geared to meet 
the needs of the rural areas, which indeed is welcome, 
hut totally ignores the possibility of substitution of pet¬ 
roleum products from forest resources. What is 
worse, the total allocation for the entire scheme of 
fuel and faira forestry is only Rs. 50 crores during 
the plan period. This works out to an unrealistically 
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Tarb II 

Sixth Plan Outlay : Petroleum Sector 

(Rs. crores) 

Programmes/Projects outlays 


-—- 


Hxploration and Production . 

. . 2873.58 

ONGC—operations 

. 2853..58 

ONGC-R & D 

20.00 

Refining & Marketing 

. 1426.42 

I Operations. 

. 1408.89 

11 R&D. 

17.53 

Indian Oil Corporation (IOC) 

(ci) Refinerks & Pipelines 

• 

Continuing schemes 

281.81 

New Schemes .... 

177.05 

458.86 

(b) Marketing 

Continuing Schemes 

146.20 

New Schemes 

89.50 

235.76 

(c) R& 1) 

Conlinuitig Sthcnic.s 

1.04 

New Schemes 

5.85 

6.S9 

(d) tnciian Oil Blending Ltd (lOBL) 

Continuing schemes 

4.20 

New Schemes .... 

1.23 

5.43 

Total IOC 

706.94 

Bharat Petroleum 

Continuing SchiCmcs 

97.26 

New Schemes 

.50.60 

147.86 

Hindustan Petroleum 

Continuing Schemes 

115.47 

New Schemes 

93.33 

208.80 

Madras Refineries Ltd. 

69.82 

Cochin Refineries Ltd. 

62.14 

Bongaigaon Refineries Ltd. . 

14.59 

Engineers India Ltd. 

7.20 

Indian Institute of Petroleum . 

7.00 

Department of Petroleum 

178.55 

Grand Total . 

4300.00 


low allocation of less than Rs. 150 per acre of plan¬ 
tation. Similarly for the programme of scientific and 
technological development relating to the new energy 
resources the total allocation comes to around Rs. 50 
crorcs. This is despite the tonnation of a high pow¬ 
ered Alternative Energy Commission by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

This cavalier attitude towards alternatives al:.o 
comes out loud and clear in the planned allocation 
on research and development in the field of explo¬ 
ration and prorluction also which has been largettcd 
at only Rs. 2U crorcs. it is worth noting that against 
this the allocation for R&D in refining and market¬ 
ing is Rs. 17.5 crores. including R&D expenses to 
be incurred by the Indian Oil Corporation the total 
expenses under this head came to only one per cent 
of the total plan allocation for petroleum sector, 
which has been targetted to be Rs. 4300 crores. 

Regarding indigenous production of crude 
oil. plan document shows a heavy emphasis on 
otf-shorc possibilities. During next four years (one 
year of the plan pcriixi having been lost already) while 
ihc total indigenous crude production is to rise by 
8.5 million tonnes, the contribution of on land oil¬ 
fields is to rise by only 0.5 million tonnes, the rest of , 
the incremental output coming from off-shore areas, 
i’his has been planned because some of the onshore 
oilfields arc showing the signs of drying up. The 
production from Nahorkaiiya and Moran uilftolds 
of Oil India has been declining. I hercforc, to feed 
the refineries in the eastern sector it is planned to 
riesclop Joagain field, balance to be pumped I'ul by 
Ihc ONGC’ fields in the region. This would require 
additional investment to keep the oiitpui in the 
region at the pic.sent level. 

The production from Ankalcshwar field in the wes¬ 
tern region is expected to decline from the present 
two million tonnes annually to only 1.4 million ton¬ 
nes towards the end of the plan while the production 
from north Gujarat field is td be maintained at the 
current level. 

Off-Shore Oilfields 

Nearly all the rest of the targetted domestic crude 
is to be pumped out of the Bombay High off-shore 
field where, with the completion of Phase IV, which 
envisages instuJlation ot ten well platforms, the pro¬ 
duction potential is hoped to rise to 12 million tonnes 
per annum by the year 1982-83. So far phases I, 
II and III-A have already been implemented 
bringing the potential production capacity to five 
million tonnes per annum. With the completion of 
phase Ill-B another potential capacity of two tonnes 
annually was to be added by the end of December. 
1980, the balance is expected to be pumped out of 
the North and South Basse! n structures. 

However, even at this low rate of depletion of oil 
reserves the life span of balance of initially renewable 
crude is less than 20 years while of the depletion rate 
(rate of extraction to balance of initially recoverable 
reserves) is raised to the level of consumption, 
the life span conics down to less than a decade. 

Thus even the Sixth Plan, despite its ambitious 
exploration and production plan targets, does not 
come up with a long term-strategy for coming fe 
grips with the oil crisis. And in this respect (he eco¬ 
nomy seems to be poised for increasing its petroleum 
impwts bill at an exponential rate during the plan¬ 
ning period. □ 
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An Overview of Savings Behaviour 
in India 


G. Karunakaran Pillai* 


ONE MAJOR PtZflLlCY issue of economic develop¬ 
ment of a developing country is to mobilise adequate 
savings to finance the required investment. Since the 
advent of planning, there has been a mode.st but 
steady upward trend in the rate of domestic savings 
in India, When compared to other countries, India 
had one of the lowest rates of domestic savings 
during 1951-52. By the mid-sixties, she had ad¬ 
vanced into the mfddle-range among the ie.ss develop¬ 
ed countries. In an U.N.C.T.A.D. study, out of fifty 
eight countries examined in relation to the average 
savings/GDP ratio India ranked twenty seventh during 
I960—65 and thirty first during 1965—70. 

The present savings GDP ratio in India may well 
compare favourably with the ratio which is achieved 
only in middle income and high income industrialised 
countries. The most recent trends pertaining to 
the estimates of savings and investment ratios show 
that the savings ratio rose at a faster rate than the 
capital formation ratio, thus resulting m on excess of 
domestic savings over investment. 

This appears to be rather curious because one does 
not see economic activity of any comparable nature 
in India. This phenomenon has no parallel in the 
history of economic development of the less develop¬ 
ed countries. This calls for a detailed examination 
of the domestic savings behaviour in India. 

Structure and growth of donkestic savings 

Net domestic savings originate from three distinct 
sectors. These are : (i) Household sector compris¬ 
ing individuals, non-government and non-corporate 
enterprises and non-profit making organisations like 
trusts, educational institutions and charitable founda¬ 
tions; (ii) Private corporate sector consisting of non¬ 
government, non-financial public and private limited 
companies all scheduled and non-scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks (other than nationalised banks), general 
insurance companies other financial companies and 
Co-opefative banks and Societies; (iii) Government 
Sector including centrSl and state governments, local 
bodies, statutory cofporations, Departmental Com¬ 
mercial undertal^gs and Government registered com¬ 
panies. The contribution of each of the three sec- 
tons, both in absolufe and relative terms, for selected 
years is presented in table I. 

•Professor of Economics, N.S.S. College, Pandalam, Kerala. 


fhe tabic reveals interesting features about savings 
behaviour over time. Savings of the household sec¬ 
tor accounted for 79 per cent of the total net domes- 
lice savings during 1950-51, The correspondmg 
shares of the private corporate sector and the public 
sector were 4.4 per cent and 16.5 per cent respecti¬ 
vely. Ihe savings income ratio stood at 7 : 69 during 
the same year. In 1955-56, the relative share of 
the household sector increased to 87.1 per cent and the 
share of the private corporate sector and the public 
sector dipped to 3.4 per cent and 9.5 per cent res¬ 
pectively. However, the situation was different 
during the third plan period. In 1961-62, the share 
of the household sector to total net domestic saving 
declined to 68.06 per cent and the share of the private 
corporate sector and the government sector registered 
an increase of 8,61 per cent and 23.33 per cent res¬ 
pectively, The volume of household savings record- 

Thc present savings/CDP ratio in India may well 
compare javourably with the rath achieved only in the 
middle income and high income industrialised coun¬ 
tries. 


ed a remarkable improvement since 1965-66. In 
1969-70 and 1972-73 the sliare of the household sec¬ 
tor in the overall net domestic saving stood at 80 per 
cent. But during 1975-76 there had been a decline 
in the share of the household saving to 73 per cent. 
Notwithstanding these significant fluctuations in annual 
savings the household sector claimed the major part 
of the aggregate savings ov^r the period, 

The private corporate sector presents an unhappy 
picture of the savings behaviour. As indicated earlier, 
the proportion of net domestic savings contributed by 
the private corporate sector has fallen from 8.61 per 
cent in 1960-61 to 3.72 per, cent in 1972-73, the 
worst of it being recorded during the annual plan 
periods of 1966—69. There was a stagnation of the 
contribution of this sector. The savings of the cor¬ 
porate sector consist of the retained earnings ajjd the 
decisions regarding retained profits depends upon the 
dividend polity. The unstable behaviour of the sav¬ 
ings during d^erent years is indicated by the prio¬ 
rity given to a regular and stable rate of dvidend 
payments, i^olher probable explanation of the low 
rate of savings, is the steeply progressive direct 
taxation. 
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Table I 



RIaiive share of different sectors in the total 

Domestic Savings 

in .selected years 







(Rs. ill crores) 

Year 

Net Household 
saving:; 

Net private coriwrate 
savings 

Ni t govemnients 
savings 

Net doemestic 
savings 

Net donteslic savings 
as a peivent 
of N.n.P. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

]950-.‘51 

579.9(79.1) 

32.2(4.4) 

119.306..S) 

743.1 

7.69 

1955-56 

996.1(87.1) 

38 7(3.4) 

109.3(9.5) 

1144.1 

11.4'. 

I960 61 

901(68.06) 

114(8.61) 

.309.(2.3.33) 

1321 

9.9 

1965-66 

1871 (72.99) 

101(3 93) 

.19.2(23.08) 

21r4 

12.3 

1969-70 

. . 3256(80 48) 

147(3.62) 

(45(15.90) 

4048 

12.6 

1972-7.1 

4135(80.45) 

191(3.72) 

814(15.8.3) 

5140 

12 90 

1975-76 

7319(73.1) 

520(5.2) 

2174(21.7) 

10013 

14.7 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage shares of the sector in total). 


Government savings have also fluctuated violently 
over the period. The magnitude of taxation increas¬ 
ed enormously, as is evident from the rise in the 
ratio of tax revenue to GNP from 6.9 per cent in 
1950-51 to 18.4 per cent in 1977-78, and additional 
mobilisation being quite massive during the tliiid, 
fourth and fifth plan periods. However, this massive 
elTori did not lead to an increase in the share of public 
savings, presumably because a major portion of the 
increased taxation has gone to meet the growing 
government consumption expenditure owing to the 
substantial increa.se in the emoluments , of govern¬ 
ment employees and other rise in establishment 
costs, increased defence expenditure, expenditure 
on relief and natural calamities, food subsidies, etc- 
T-.ven though thj^re was progressively expanding In¬ 
vestment in the public sector through planning, the 
surpluses of the public sector enterprises have been 
unsatisfactory owing to the low operational elficiency 
and irrational price polieies. 

One would naturally expect that in a poor country 
the overall rate of savings rises steadily, it would 
follow a decline in the share of the household scet.T in 
favour of the other two sectors. However, 
such a shift is not evident to any significant extent 
in India. The increase in savings rate throughout 
the period was due to .the increase in household sav¬ 
ings. The inherent motives of the households to 
augment savings has always been strong in India, 
compared to any developing economy. 

Rural-Urban HouseboM Savings Disparity 

As the rural population is five times the size of 
urban population one might expect a priori that rural 
household would account for a larger share of sav¬ 
ings. However, it is the urban household which 
account for approximately three-and-a half times the 


rural household saving.s. F.stimatcs of marginal 
propensity to save show that the urban households 
(0.24) have a greater marginal propensity to save 
than the rural households (0.14). 

Composition of Household Savings 

The savings of the household sector comprise sav¬ 
ings in the form of net finanral assets and physical 
assets. Financial assets constitute a major portion 
of the saving. Savings in tlie form of financial assets 
consist of currency, bank deposits, insurance poli¬ 
cies, provident funds, claim on government, corporate 
and co-operative shares and securities. Savings in 
the form of physical assets include farm investments, 
residential construction and non-corporate business 
investment in plan and equipment. Savings in the 
form of financial assets constituted 57 per cent of 
the household during 1968-69. During 1977-78 the 
share of financial .assets was 73 per cent. With 
the development of the economy there was a develop¬ 
ment of the capital market and the opportunities of 
savings in financial assets. The increase in financial 
assets over physical assets depicts larger flow of funds 
in productive channels. 

The urban households have greater access to the 
means for savings in the form of financial assets than 
the rural households. The N.C.AE.R. survey of 
the 1967-68 reveals that 70 per cent of the savings 
of the urban households took the form of financial 
assets. The conespon^ing proportion of the rural 
houseiholds was only 14.1 per cent. Interestingly 
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enough, among jthe households with annual disposable 
incoine of less than Rs. 3,000, savings in the form of 
I’rovideni lurids and life insurance was sirbslanfial. 
For fhese households contribution to provident funds 
was a net addition to their total savings. However, 
this was not true for households blessed with higher 
levels of disposable income. Obviously among all 
households the savings ratio was higher for those who 
save in contractual form such as provident funds and 
insurance- 

The trends in savings during 1978-79 as revealed 
by the quick estimates released by the C.S.O. indicate 
that the ratio of gross savings to GDP at market 
prices steadily roSfe from 20.6 per cent in 1975-76 to 
22.9 per cent in 1977-78 and to 23.9 per cent in 
1978-79. The gross investment to GDP rose from 
20.5 per cent in 1975-76 to 22.3 per cent in 1977-78 
lo 24.1 per cent in 1978-79. Considering the high 
level of savings achieved in 1978-79 the country lias 
achieved a high rate of savings despite its low per 
capita income. 


The foregoing discussion indicated the predominance 
of household savings in the total net donvestic sav¬ 
ings of the COlTntry. Any policy for raising the saving 
rate of economy calls for improving the propensity 
of the households to save. As 80 per cent of the 
households belong to the lower income groups and 20 
per cent to the middle income group, a more equi¬ 
table distribution of additional income generated 
would reduce dissaving of the former and increase 
the savings of the latter- Incentive measures like 
offering high reward for saving such as increase in the 
rate of interest on deposits and provision for tax exem¬ 
ption to saving will help in increasing financial savings. 
As contractual savings provident fund and life insu¬ 
rance—are the major components of financial savings, 
these facilities should be extended so that more house¬ 
holds can take advantage of this form of saving. □ 


Modern Production and Environmental Protection 

Boris Laskorifi 


NATURE leaves behind no wastes and brings about 
no environmental pollution. Therefore, the principal 
task facing mankind today is to learn to exploit bio¬ 
sphere with strict observance of ecological expediency. 
Any new technology designed must be assessed, first 
of all. from the quantity of wastes, it yields and 
if it can disturb the ecology. 

It is necessary to design edmplex production which 
will utilise raw materials to the maximum and the 
wastes of which can be processed into useful goods. 

Today, technological systems, which make oossible 
complex utilisation of raw materials, arc being develop¬ 
ed praclicallv for each industrial branch. Nevertheless, 
there arc still industrial plants built with no account 
of ecological requirements asked of modem production. 
These enterprises make use of specially designed dust 
and gas arresters, technological facilities with water 
recycling systems and purification installations, which 
help lessen the harmful effects of industry on the 
environment. 

In the Soviet Union there arc many factories which 
work without wastes. Ashofabrika No. 6, the biggest 
asbestos fibre producer, is running the world’s most 
powerful air purification system with a capacity of 
nine million cubic metres of air an hour. It arrests up- 
fo 100 tons of harmful asbestos dust an hour. After 
purification the air is guided back into the plant. The 
factory is operating the air recycling system. 


A basically new method of nitrogen acid production 
has made it possible to get rid of the “fox tails”, toxic 
reddish brown clouds of nitrogen oxide which can be 
often seen above the funnels of modern nitrogen acid 
producing factories. 

The Institute of Chemical Physics of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences developed a new method of sul¬ 
phuric acid production which rules out the possibility 
of damaging biosphere and utilises all gas wastes. 
Sulphur dioxide, which was previously discharged into 
the atmosphere, is now being used in non-ferrous 
metallurgy for'sulphuric acid production. This method 
yields annually in about 25 million roubles in savings. 

The Soviet scientists are developing new progressive 
low water waste technologies. Sewage-free technology 
is being utilised at the Almalyksky atid Kedainsky 
chemical plants, the Chimkent Fosfor production asso¬ 
ciation and some other industrial businesses. At the 
new oil refineries in Ryazan, Perm, Novoyaroslavsk, 
Novgorod and some other towns the use of water 
recycling systems ensured a saving of fresh water to 
the tunc of 92 per cent. The Mozhai.sk, Achinsk and 
LiMchansk oil refineries make use of the technolocical 
systems with waste water recycling. 


(Soviet Feature) 
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Engineering Industry in Seventies 


Dr- Ziauddin Khalroowalla'" 


IT would be no exaggeration to say that the Indian 
engineering industry has been the prime mover be¬ 
hind the country’s industrial resurgence since inde¬ 
pendence. The development of a range of engincci- 
ing works, initially for repairing railway locomotives 
and other railway stock and the setting up of steel 
plants in Burnpur and Jamshedptir more or less pre¬ 
pared edifice for the country’s entry into the modern 
industrial era. Now we have a stron«» industrial base 
with heavy machines, heavy tools, iron and steel 
alloys, construction nwtcrials, oil refineries, petro¬ 
chemical complexes. More and more units are being 
set up for manufacturing various .sophisticated items. 
Locomotives, wagons, trucks, ships, aeroplanes, trac¬ 
tors and agricultural implements, pesticide equipment 
and communication’ apparatus like teleprinters and 
T.V. Sets, arc being made indigenously. 


Industry’s Potential 

In regard to the industrial potential we have to 
answer a number of questions. Where docs the in¬ 
dustry stand today ? What is its full potential ? 
What arc the contraints in the way of exploiting these 
potentials ? Over the years the engineering Industry 
has scaled new heights. The country can now take 
legitimate pride in its complex of gigantic undertakings 
manufacturing item ranging from pins and hand-tools 
to plant equipment and heavy engineering products. 
The available statistics on the industry show its poten¬ 
tiality. Its productive capital has increased from Rs. 
33,298 million in 1970 to Rs. 75,549 million in 1976- 
77. It is noteworthy that engineering industry is capi¬ 
tal intensive rather than labour-intensive. Over the 
period, the share of employment in engineering indus¬ 
try has declined from 31 per cent in 1970 to 27 per 
cent in 1976-77. 


The value of output of engineering industry has 
increased from Rs. 34,736 million in 1970-71 to 
Rs. 105,259 million' in 1976-77, representing an over¬ 
all increase of 203 per cent. The rate of increase in 
value of output is much higher than the rate of in¬ 
crease in productive capital investments. This is 
because the expansion of engineering industry is both 
fast and extensive, horizontal and vertical and export 
and domestic market oriented. 


Export performaiice 

On the export front, the industry's contribution 
com mend a ble. The total value of engineering expor 

•Assistant Professor in C^mni^cc7Ne^7coH^.~Ma^^^ 


has increased from Rs. 125 crorc in 1971-72 to 
Rs. 685 crore in 1978-79, showing an over all in¬ 
crease of 448 per cent. The KEPC is hopeful to 
achieve the target of Rs. 900 crore .set for 1980-81. 
The following tabic presents the annual growlli of 
total exports as well as engineciing exports during 
1971-72 to 1978-79. 


Year 

Total 

F.ngincrifig 

exports 
(ill crorcs Rs.) 

Kxports 
(in crore Rs.) 

J97I-72 

1682 

125 

1972-73 

1971 

141 

1973-74 

2523 

193 

1974 75 

3329 

349 

1975 76 

4036 

408 

1970-77 

5143 

552 

1977-78 

5375 

624 

1978-79 

5618 

685 


From the above table it can be sevn that the export 
earnings from all items went up by 234 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1971-72 to 1978-79 while^lhose from engineering 
goods increased by 448 per'cent during the same 
period. It is interesting to note that the rate of in¬ 
crease in engineering exports is much higher than the 
rate of increase in total export earnings. All these 
facts reveal that engineering industry has bright pros¬ 
pects in the world market. 

Impediments and Guidelines 

One of the main constraints to the growth of engi¬ 
neering industry is the hike in' industrial costs because 
of increase in the cost of raw materials, components, 
spare parts, fuel and wages. This shairp escalation in 
industrial cost over the years has resulted in lower 
rate of return for the engineering industry. The other 
constraints are the time-consuming administrative 
procedures, shortage of wagons to ensure expeditious 
supplies of raw materials and despatches of finished 
prodticts, power cuts, industrial unrest and woeful lack 
of productivity conciou-sness both at management qtd 
employee levels 

These impediments to the development of this vital 
industry call for bold and imapnativc remedial 
measures. Essentially, the efforts to stre amlin e, the 
industry must focus on the fullest utilisation of its 
existing capacity. The reduction in excise duties on 
steel and other raw materials, and the oiler of higher 
fiscal incentives to the corporate sector are some of 
the steps that brook no delay. □ 
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Labour absorption in cultivation and increase in food 
production can be achieved by bringing more arable 
land under the plough. 


IN INDIA, we have surplus labour. At prcseni 
there arc about 20 million unemployed persons. Of 
these 16 million are in rural areas. There is plenty 
of scope foi increasing employment in the ajiriculturc 
and allied sectors. We will have to raise the pro¬ 
duction in the farms by atleasi three times to achieve 
the labour absorption of the level of China or .lapan. 
The labour absorption in cultivation in countries like 
Japan, China and Taiwan is more than 500 man- 
days per hectare per year whereas in India, it is less 
than 150 mandays. Thus, there is enough scope for 
increasing labour absorption in agriculture in our 
country, if we adopt Japanese or Chinese type culti- 
\'ation. In this article, an attempt has been made to 
identify the areas where-in additional employment 
opportunities in agriculture and allied sectors can be 
created. 


Intensive Cultivation 

Labour absorption (in absolute term) in cultiva¬ 
tion vis-a-vis agricultural production can be increased 
by extensive cultivation, i.e-, by bringing more arable 
land under cultivation. However, labour absorption 
per unit of land can be increased only by intensive 
cultivation. Intensive cultivation aims at increasing 
cropping intensitv. bringing more land under assured 
irrigation, use of high vielding varietier. use of ferti¬ 
lisers, insecticides, pesticides and adoption of modern 
agricultural practices. In promoting the intensive 
cultivation, optimum management of land and water 
re.sources will also play vital role. Dairy develop¬ 
ment, piggerv, sheep and poultry production pro¬ 
grammes will contribute their mite in providing em- 
plovment oporlunities to t^tral workers. 

During 1975-76 also about 22 million hectares 
(12.5 million hectares as current fallow and 9.5 million 
hectares other than curenf fallow) were reported as 
fallow lands. In order to increase the net area sown 
and also gross cronpi'd area, we must improve oiu 
fallow land particularly current fallows. 


* Deputy irecior, Labour Bureau, Chandigarh. 
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Land and Wafer Management 

Unfortunately, every year we face cither floods or 
droughts or both. TTiese natural disasters are to a 
great extent man-made. The indiscriminate felling of 
trees in the hilly Himalayan regions and widespread 
deforestation elsewhere is responsible for these dis¬ 
asters to a considerable extent. Unless deforestation 
is stopped and aforestation started for maintaining the 
ecological balance it will be futile to spend crores of 
rupees on flood protection works. More than 50 per 
cent of the total area of 304 million hectares 
(1975-76), suffer from either v/atcr erosion, 
wind erosion or is prone to floods and salinity. In 
addition, there are another 10 million hectares whieh 
have assured canal irrigation but the production from 
this area is only a fraction of its capacity, because 
all the related facilities such as land levelling, field 
channels and drainage systems are still to be provided. 
These areas need immediate attention. 

The tribals, who resort to shifting cultivation, are 
signlficanty responsible for deforestation. In the 
north-eastern parts of the country alone about 4,92,000 
tribal families practise shifting cultivation on 4,53,000 
hectares of area. The total area affected is about 
26,94,000 hectares. These tribals should be given 
some land out of surplus land acquired under Land 
Reforms Act or Bhoodan Campaign and other neces¬ 
sary facilities, so that they can cultivate their own 
land and leave their traditional practice of shifting cul¬ 
tivation. In the hilly areas, wherever possible, we 
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If the ptodiu'iivii} of our uj’iicullwul luiuls is in¬ 
creased by bnit^iny imue area under assured irrigation 
and supply necessary inputs, all our foodurains can 
be produced from a much smaller urea than the present 
J42 million hectares. 


may encourage development of horticulture. In 
Himachal Pradesh and hilly areas of Uttar Pradesh 
there is enough scope of promoting horticulture and 
cultivation of fruit crops. In such areas, small-scale 
industries which depend on forest products for their 
raw materials should be encouraged. Fruit processing 
and paper pulp plants are worth consideration, in 
such areas. 

} 

Multiple-Cropping and Cropping Intensity 

If we succeed in substantially increasing the pro¬ 
ductivity of our agriculture lands, by way of bring¬ 
ing more area under assured irrigation and by ade¬ 
quate supply of inputs at economic prices, it will be 
possible to obtain all our foodgram requirements 
from a much smaller area than the area of 142 
million hectares at prcicut under cultivation. 
China is practising rauliipb-cropping over 90 
per cent of her cultivated area, while wc arc doing 
so on 20 per cent only. For bringing more area 
wn<i«i multiple-cropping or increasing the cropping 
intii^ity, we must have assured irrigation. At all- 
India level, the percentage of land irrigated is around 
26.2. If We want to aclueve the multiple cropping of 
the order of China, we must have at least 80 per 
cent of our cultivable land under assured irrigation. 

In States like Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, 
Punjab and Tripura the cropping intensity is already 
more than one being of the order of 1.5, In Kerala, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the creeping intensity 
is of the m'der of 1.3. The cropping intensity is 


Inc higliLst (1.56) m relatively less developed Mate 
fripura t'olloweil by Himaclial Pradesh (1.51) and 
Manipur (1.50). Tlie overall cropping intensity of 
the country as a whole is around 1.1. Ihcre is 
enough scope for increasing the cropping intensity in 
the states of iumil Nadu, (iujurat and Karnataka 
which arc otherwise developed States. Our aim should 
be to achieve cropping inleivsily ol more than 1.5 at 
the national level. 

Cropping intensity can also lie ineieased by re¬ 
ducing the duration of crops which will release the 
land quickly for further sowing of crops. Reducing 
of crop duration of Sugarcane and Arhar will go a 
long way in increasing the cropping intensity parti¬ 
cularly In the States of Mahtlrashtia and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. Recently, a new variety of sugarcane has been 
developed by the scientists which matures in only 
eight months. 

Use of Plant Nutrients 

'Fhe use of fertilisers, insecticides and pesticides is 
mostly limited to progressive I'arnicrs of comparatively 
more deelopcd pockets in the States of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Punjab, Haryana, Western Uttar Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Gujarat. The use of |)lant nutrients dur¬ 
ing 1977-78 was maximum (76.7 kg/ha.) in Punjab 
and minimum (1.3 Kg/ha.) in Tripura. At all-India 
level it was 26.2 kg per hectare, whereas in Japan it 
is more than (400 kg/ha.). In order to make available 
adequate quantities of different fertilisers and plant 
nutrients to farmers at reasonable prices, it is upces- 
sary that we have sullieicnt production. 

With an assured irrigation of 80 per cent and ade¬ 
quate supply of inputs, it should be possible at some 
point of time, in the near future, to produce about 
300 million tons of food-grains from about 10 million 
hectares in our conditions of abundant sunshine and 
high temperature, provided the cultivation is confined 
to only better soils. Actually, China with cropping 
intensity of 1.3 and 51 per cent as.surcd irrigation is 
able to produce 280 million tons of foodgrains in a 
lesser area than ours. Optimum use of fertilisers 
will not only increase the total production but also 
increase the land as well as labour productivity. 
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with the duvclupmunt ot' agriculture should also be 
encouraged, if not as a primary activity, at least as 
a subsidiary activity. In the hilly areas of the coun¬ 
try, horticulture, cultivatitir of fruit crops and some 
small scale industries, which depend on forest pro¬ 
ducts for their raw material, should also be encourag¬ 
ed. in the country side, household agro-industries 
based on farm products should be promoted to provide 
additi(uial employment opportunities to the rural 
people. In the areas which have got large number of 
pords and canals, programmes for development of in¬ 
land (i.shcry can be taken up through Fish Farmers’ 
Cooperatives. 


All these programmes for providing additional 
employment opportunities to the rural workers will 
succeed considerably provided the rural farmers and 
workers aie appropriately educatd in favour of these 
progranuncs. Thus, agriculture extension service 
assumes greater importance. Government should think 
in terms of providing specialised consultancy service 
at the Block level to the fanners in respect of the 
use ot fertilizers, insecticides, choice of variety of the 
crop suitable to different types of soil and rotation of 
the crops, etc. Other related aspects such as providing 
credit and marketing facilities to the rural people cannot 
be over looked. □ 


MFALDA in Keonjhar District 


S. K. Nalk* 

MARGINAL Farmers and Agricultural Labour 
Development Agency (MFALDA) scheme has been 
introduced in 41 districts of the country and Keonjhar, 
a backward district in Orissa, is one of them. The 
total population of cultivators and agricultural lab¬ 
ourers in the district is 2.21 lakhs, out of whom 3620 
hold less than one acre, 27380 have between one and 
2.4 acres and 31400, between 2.5 to 4.9 acres. 

The Agency was orginally planned for a period of 
live years from 1970-71 to 1975-76 with a total out¬ 
lay of Rs. I crore. Upto 1975-76 a sum of Rs. 70.15 
lakhs was spent. Later the tenure of the Agency was 
extended for a further period of three years. The 
original programme of the Agency was to serve 20,000 
marigani farmers ind 5,000 landless agricultural 
labourers-. "Ihe small farmers possessing land below 
live acres were included in the programme of the 
Agency. The Agency could identify 98.217 small 
f;irmers, marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
and 48,190 bcnficiaries were provided with financial 
and other assistance under different schemes till March 
1979. 

Subsidy and Loans 

The subsidy items supplied to the marginal and 
small farms and agricultural labourers comprises 
fertilisers, pump set, milch cows, construction of com¬ 
munity irrigation tanks, dug wells, rural works, etc. 
Payments of subsidy range between 25 to 100 
per cent. The subsidy and other benefits are 
not paid in cash to the identified small and 
marginal farmer and agricultural labourers. The 
total amount of subsidy paid on agriculture and irriea- 
tion has declined from Rs. 2,93,700 in 1975-76 to Rs- 
73.500 in 1978-79. On the other hand the subridy 
on animal husbandry has gone up from Rs, 40,100 in 
1975-76 to Rs. 93.300 in 1977-78. A fluctuating 
trend was observed in payment of Risk F\ind contri¬ 
bution to coopesative societies- Tt was Rs. 168,900 
in 1975-76. Rs. 57,600 in the next year. Rs. 91,300 in 

1977- 78 and Rs. 47.200 in 1978-79. In the year 

1978- 79 more importance was given to irrigation and 

* Lecturer in Coinnierce. O-M- (’ollege, Samhalpur. 


Rs. 311,500 were disbursed as subsidy in 1975-76. 
Rs. 1383,600 subsidy was given towards wells, comm¬ 
unity irrigation projects and lift itrigation projects. 
Ill the next year the amount went down to Rs. 6I6,8(K> 
and to Rs. 240,000 in 1977-78. Agency could not 
arrange any training programmes for farmers. 

It is heartening to learn that the Agency introduced 
the Antyodaya Programme. Linder this scheme an 
intensive drive was launched to identify the Antyodaya 
families in three blocks of Anandpur sub-division. 
About 1300 laniilies were identified- These identi¬ 
fied families were helped to get credit from the financ¬ 
ing banks and thereby avail the subsidy of the Agency. 

But subsidy for community benefits is mostly mo¬ 
mentary. For example, the community irrigation pro¬ 
jects have gradually been going out of order. Their 
maintenance, supervision, etc. were insufficient. It 
is necessary to educate the tribal and rural people 
about the benefits of such schemes. Study of the pro¬ 
blems of the marginal farmers and agricultural labou¬ 
rers were superflous. The different bodies assigned 
with the identification work failed to ascertain the 
deeper problems of such people living in interior villa¬ 
ges. The loans sanctioned by the banks are sometimes 
misused by the beneficiaries. Hence, the Agency 
v'liiie u commending for loan and providing s ihsidy 
should sec that money is utili.scd in proper way. The 
financing institutions should also have the proper 
field survey before sanction. It is necessary to deve¬ 
lop a model rural development programme by making 
the farmers conscious of the need for change by ex¬ 
posing them to modern well-established scientific 
methods. To this end, the Agency should arrange 
necessary training programmes in different village.s 
alongwith the demonstration programmes. The Agency 
should also see that cooperative societies are esta 
blished in the tribal areas too. Like Dairy Coopera¬ 
tive, poultry should also be given proper weightage 
since this has good market and demand in the district. 
Involvement of marginal and small farmers in such 
activities will no doubt have a good impact on rural 
development. Lack of field staff of its own, is the 
handicap of the Agency in the implementation of the 
programmes more effectively. □ 
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In our counlry, rice is the most important crop, 
area-wiSif as weJl as production wise; the area culti¬ 
vated under paddy is about 31 per cent of the total 
cultivated area and its production is 41 per cent of 
total foodgrains. Paddy requires lot of irrigation. In 
order to encourage the paddy cultivation, government 
will have to provide irrigational facilities to the farm¬ 
ers, In a case study on ‘Farm Structure and Re¬ 
source-Use’ in D. P. A- P., the National Institute 
of Bank Management, Bombay, has found that 
irrigated crops are much more labour in¬ 
tensive as compared to unirrigated crops and im¬ 
proved high-yielding varieties are more labour inten¬ 
sive than local varieties of respective crops. The 
study has further pointed out that crops irrigated with 
private source are more labour intensive than those 
irrigated with public source. The same observations 
hold good for other areas/regions as well. Thus it 
can be said that if the fanners are encouraged to 
develop their own sources of irrigation it will increase 
labour requirements and hence additional employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Keeping this in view, the Gov¬ 
ernment must take energisation of pump sets in rural 
areas on war footing. In this context, rural electri¬ 
fication assumes greater importance. Only such pro¬ 
jects are financed by the Corporation which are 
capable of yielding a gross return of not less than 10 
per cent per annum on capital base at the end of the 
second year. However, in order to provide incentive 
to consumers, the revenue or part thereof can be 


An integrated forest, flood control and irrigation 
policy will have to be evolved. 


waived during an initial period. The Rural Electri¬ 
fication Corporation should relax this viability condi¬ 
tion of 10 per cent return on cost in respect of the 
special agricultural projects pertaining to poorer 
States. 

An integrated forest, flood control and irrigation 
policy win have to be evolved. Something needs to 
be done to utilise the excess water in the rivers of 
Northern India during the months of monsoon by 
directing it to ot,bet parts of the country by construct¬ 
ing dams wherever necessary and by laying a net¬ 
work of canals. This will not only provide vast 
employment oportunities and irrigational facilities to 
other parts of the country particularly Southern and 
Western parts, it will also reduce flooding in northern 
part of the country in the monsoon season and also 
minimise the impact of droughts all over the country. 
This will also encourage road as well as inland water 
transport. 

Dry Land Farming 

Spatial distribution of rain is quite uneven in our 
country. Major portion of rainfall is received during 
the monson season itself. In the regions where we 
do not get enough rains during the monsoon, dryland 
farming can be of much help to farmers. Indian 
Council of Agircultural Research with cooperation of 
the Canadian Government had set up 24 research 
stations in Andhra Pradesh to carry out research in 
the new fanning techniques in areas of scanty rain¬ 
fall. The scientists have succeeded in growing millet 
red gram, sun flower, groundnut and castor crops 
by dry farming. Since dryland farming required short 
duration varietiets and small doses of fertilisers, it 


should be encouraged extensively. Research Centres 
to carry out research in dryland farming should be 
e.stablishcd in the areas having low rainfall. 

Animal Husbandry and Dairybig 

Development of tmimal husbandary and dairying 
can play a vital role in providing additioan! emptoy- 
raent opportunities as well as in enhancing the in¬ 
come of the rural workers. Since over 90 per cent 
of the livestock feed comes from hay and straw, deve¬ 
lopment of animal husbandry can go side by side 
with the dcvelopm'ent of agriculture. The livestock 
production practices in India have been found not 
only labour intensive but also labour distributive and 
rural in nature. The National Commission on Agri¬ 
culture in their interim refwrts on milk and iwultry, 
piggery and sheep production programmes through 
small-marginal farmers and landless agricultural 
labourers have identified that the promotion of live¬ 
stock production could be relied upon a.s the major 
instrument of social change. 

The Commission have recommended a list of dis¬ 
tricts for taking up milk, (xniliry. piggery and sheep 
development programmes, respectively. Only those 
districts for implementation of these programmes 
were selected as were already having one or more of 
the developmental agencies. 

Land Reform 

The Farm Management studies have shown that 
an inverse relationship obtains between farm size 
and productivity per care. I'he small far.mcrs have 
higher productivity per acre and are more efficient in 
economic sense. 

The family labour input as well as total labour 
input is higher in small farms. Land Ceiling and Land 
Reforms Act should be implemented with utmost 
sincerity throughout the country, and particularly in 
the States where concentration of land is more. The 
land declared surplus under t.ie various Land Ceil¬ 
ing Acts should expeditiously be acquired by the 
States and distributed amongsi the landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers, particularly belonging to backward 
communities. This will incjfase the labour absorp¬ 
tion per unit of land cultivated as well as the produc¬ 
tivity of lands. To encourage the use of high yield¬ 
ing varieties in smaller farms, cerdit facilities through 
financial institutions should be made available to the 
farmers- 

GovciItTment have already taken steps in regard to 
organising the rural labour by constituting a Central 
Standing Committee on Ruial Unorganised Labour to 
advise them op various administrative and legislative 
measures to ameliorate the socio-economic conditions 
of Rural Labour and for promoting their organisation. 
Enacting a Central Legislation on the lines of Kerala 
Xwicultural Workers Act, 1974 will go a long way 
in improving the socio-economic conditions of agri¬ 
cultural rural workers. Efforts should be made to 
create, a well-informed constructive and responsible 
minded labour force. Once the rural workers are 
aware of their rights and various benefits contained 
in different Acts enacted by the Government to 
provide benefits to them, they will themselves try to 
secure those benefits. 

It Is evident that with a view to improving the 
conditions of rural people, creation of employment 
In cultivation should not be considered in isolation. 
Animal husbanda’ry programmes which go very well 
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Recovery of Agricultural 
Advances 

S. K. Oupia* 


THF, MOllN I INfi OVERDUES in the agricultural 
ailvaiiecs ol ecioperativcs and commercial banks have 
been causing serious concern to the policy makers 
lor the last few years The increasing trend in the 
oveidues (d the cretlit institutions restricts the smooth 
lluw rif credit and thus adversely affects the productive 
imeslnienl in Agriculture and its modernisation on a 
large scale. In case of cooperatives the increasing 
levels of overducs restrict their borrowing capacity 
from the higher financing agencies and in case of com¬ 
mercial banks ii may lead to postponement of fresh 
disbursements. The recovery of agricultural advan¬ 
ces is less than 50 per eent in cooperative and com¬ 
mercial banks. 

Reasons 

The major reasons for the poor recovery arc as 
follows •— 

Natural calamities anil diseases : Such calami¬ 
ties as droughts, floods, cyclones, famines, death of 
Ivrds and animals, disease-epidemics and family cata- 
strophics and the fluctuating marketing conditions arc 
beyond the control of either the hanker or the borro¬ 
wer, They result in partial or total crop failure and 
huge financial losses. Thus the recovery fails and 
oveulues mount. 

Inaileqiiacv oj Loan : Many a time, the banker 
has the tendency to believe that the borrower has 
given an over estimation and, so sanctions less 
amount. They finally result in half finishing of the 
venture or total misutilisation of loan. 

Forms of I oan : Loans arc mostly issued in the 
form of cash, and not in kind. Only the loans for fer- 
Idi/ers are issued in kind. If all the loans are given 
m kind it would certainly hein minimi.se its misuse by 
the farmer. 

Misappriipriatiim of Funds : With or without 
the eonnivance of the bank officials it happens some¬ 
times that even though the finance is adequate and 
timeiv. It does not reach the borrower to the full ex¬ 
tent. .Such a (iracticc is fraught with consequences 
similar to those in the case of inadequate finance. 

Vntimel\ Grant of Loan : Untimely grant of 
credit also r.-sults in misuse. There is a wide gap 
between the date of application for loan and date of 
granting it 

llliferaev and Ignorance of Borrowers ■ Most 
of the farmers are illiterate and they do not attach 
desired importance to the productive use of loan. 
On the other hand, they place greater emphasis on its 
use for consumption, and for social and religious cere¬ 
monies. They, thus, m'susc the loans. This misuse 
leads to failure of repayment of loan in time. 

•Assistant Professor .Deparlmcnf of Agricultural Rconom'cs 

and Farm Management, .Tawaharinl Nehru Krishi Vishwa 

Vidyahya, Jabalpur. 


Improper Repayment Schedule : Sometimes the 
repayment schedule is fixed without keeping in view 
the capacity of the farmer to repay and the timing for 
sirch repayment does not concide with the period of 
earning. 

Defective loan appraisal particularly in term of 
assumptions made with respect to yields, input costs 
and output prices. 

Unsatisfactory marketing arrangements resulting 
in the borrowers getting lower than expected prices 
for their produce. 

Unforeseen expenses of the borrowers and their 
tendency to repay loans from other agencies which 
carry higher rates of interest. 

Lack of Supervision : It has been found (hat cncc 
the credit is is.sued to a person he is not asked to ex¬ 
plain the purpose for which it has been used. Farmer 
utilizes the loan as he likes and no supervision 
and guidance is given to him for its productive use. 
The misutilization of loans increases the overducs. 

Wilful default and political factors. 


Absence of expeditious recovery of agricultural ad¬ 
vances by financial institutions restricts the smooth, 
flow of credit and adversely effects the productive in¬ 
vestment in agriadture and it.' modernisation. 


Su^stions for- Improvement 

Given below are some of the steps which should 
be taken to help improve the recovery of loans. 

There should be coordination rather than com¬ 
petition among commercial banks and cooperatives in 
extending agricultural loans. Such a coordination 
would help minimise double financing problem. Credit 
planning must take care of this. 

Finance must be supplemented by technical gui¬ 
dance for effective use of credit. Commercial banks, 
extension ofiicials and cooperatives should function 
together to accomplish this. 

A firm collection policy should govern the re- 
coverv of loans. Objectivity and .sympathetic attitude 
on the part of bankers must be promoted by suitable 
training of personnel. 

There must be a provision to ensure that the re¬ 
payment of loans is made in more than one or two 
instalments in a year. 

Integrated Rural Credit should be strengthened 
to reduce the overducs in the cooperative sector. 

Polite but firm recovery notices should be served 
on the borrowers about a month before the due date 
advising (hem about their ensuing liabilities and re- 
pavmenf within the stipulated time. 

Reelstcred A.D. notices should be served to the 
defaulters and their guarantors advising them to repay 
bank's dues or face trial in the court of law. 
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Adoption of area approach for lending, parti* 
cularly to supervise the utilization of loans. 

Tie-up agreements with marketing agencies. 

Timely reminding of borrowers through person¬ 
al contacts and serving of demand notices. 

More careful appraisal of loan applications. 

In the cse of group loans, making all members 
aware of their collective responsibility. 

Stem action against wilful defaulters. 

The working group on Agricultural Credit Schemes 
of Commercial Banks has made the following sugges¬ 
tions to improve recovery. 

Dues of the commercial banks should be made 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

Special recovery officers should be appointed b> 
the State Governments to help commercial banks. 

Banks should be allowed to dispose of securi¬ 
ties without the intervention of courts. 

Government should purchase the land of the wil¬ 
ful defaulters, if purchasers do not come forward to 
buy them. 

Evaluation of Food For Work 
Programme 

UNDER the Food for Work Programme, 46.5 
lakh tonnes of foodgrains were utilised by the States 
till November, 1980. Also a total of 8,686 lakh 
mandays of employment were generated till the end 
of March, 1980. This is revealed in the final evalua¬ 
tion report of the PIrogramme, by the Programnie 
Evaluation Organisation (PEO) of the Planning 
Commission. During the three and half years of its 
implementation, the Progtamme has generated con¬ 
siderable enthusiasm and provided employment oppor¬ 
tunities on decentralised basis by making use of 
surplus foodgrains with the Government. 

The findings of the study have also helped the 
Government to replace the Food For Work Programme 
by a new oneyNational Rural Employment Pro¬ 
gramme. This scheme has since been mcluded in the 
Sixth Plan. 

Some of the more important findings of the Study 
arc: The utilization' of foodgrains during 1978-79 
was as high as 100 per cent in five States, namely 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal and 90 per cent in other 
States namely Bihar, Maharashtra, Orissa and Rajas¬ 
than. The community assets worth Rs. 24 lakhs were 
created and 3.7 lakh mandays of employment was 
generated in the villages. The most sought-after pro- 
^mme was the construction or repair of village roads 
and streets on which 2,28,733 mandays were em¬ 
ployed. This alone constituted 61.4 per cent of the 
total mandays generated. The next in' importance was 
minor irrigation work, followed by construction of 
community works like school buildings, dispensary 
buildings, panchayat Ghars. drinking water wells and 
Kanji houses etc. The study brought out the impor¬ 
tance of planning from below with the involvement 
of the rural poor. 


State Governments should not pass indiscrimi¬ 
nately orders granting moratorium, Remission of loans, 
land revenues etc- 

Introductioa of farm pass books with legal back¬ 
ing to eliminate the possibility of a borrower taking 
loans from more than one agency. 

Crop insurance. 

Defaulters of bank loans should not be given 
taccavi" loans or any other assistance by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Some of the recent studies have shown that medium 
and laigc farmers accounted for the larger amount of 
overdues as compared to the small and marginal far¬ 
mers. However, the number of defaulters was high 
amongst marginal and small farmers. It is also re¬ 
ported that the bulk of the defaulters are chronic de¬ 
faulters with overdues for three years or more, Wliile 
the wilful defaulters mainly belong to the high caste 
literate group with large-sized holdings, the non-wilful 
ones belong to middle class illiterate group with smal¬ 
ler holdings. I'hc managements of banks may, therc- 
lore, conduct similar studies and lay-down policies on 
the basis t)f their findings. 


In the light of the findings, the Study has suggested 
that the scope of the programme might be expanded 
to cover other activities like social loreslry, planta¬ 
tion etc., that the programme should include nutri¬ 
tional food items like milk, cheese, fish, pulses etc., 
that payment of wages be done cither on daily or 
weekly basis, and that the number of outlets tor 
distribution of foodgrains be increased. □ 


Emancipation of Bonded Labourers 

Harrowing aecouni of ill-treatment and torture of 
bonded labourers has come f»3ra Karnataka. Shn 
Thippa, one such unfortunate labourer was sold in 
the open market for Rs. 50 u year. He was not only 
forced to do hard labour for sixteen hours a day 
but also kept half starved and physically assaulted 
by his master. He and 62 other similarly treated 
bonded labourers ha'.'e been creed from bon¬ 
dage through state intervention and rehabilitated ai 
Madal (BRT Colony) in' the Channagiri Block of 
Shimoga district. These freed labourers have been 
given houses, land and milch and other animals and 
provided financial assistance for the purchase of 
agricultural implements, seeds and fertilisers. This 
rehabilitation scheme jointly financed by the Centre 
and the State on 50:50 basis has been implemented 
at a cost of Rs. 2.88 lakh. 

Shri Thippa is now a happy person. He tills his 
land with his own pair of bullocks. Known as the 
main singer in the Bhajan Mandali of the Colony, he 
sings songs in praise of the economic and social 
legislations which led to his emancipation and opened 
up new life for him. 

S. K. Sesha Cbandrika 
Field PubUcIty Officer, 
ShimojEa and 
Df. N. L. Gangadhar, 
Astt. Project Officer, 
DRDS, Shimoga 
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Unicellular Algae 


A New Source of Food 


tmcafi Chandra Paiiduv' 


rUli use of algae as foixl is not a new idea. Japa¬ 
nese take as many as twenty dittercnl kinds of algae 
ineluding membeis of Rhodophyccae, Chlorophyceae, 
Phaet)phyccae and Cyanophjeeae. "Poiphyni tciiera" 
— a red alga, popularly known u-s “Asakusa riori” 
in Japan is cultivated in the shallow sea waters at 
various places in the coastal regions of Japan. Its 
total sale per year amounts to 30 million dollars 
(approx.) which easily exceeds the sale of any other 
marine prodiicl, including whales* and fishes. In 
India Ulva sp. is abundantly taken by th,* people near 
the seashores. 

However, the idea ot culturing unicellular, fast 
growing algae for food and feed came relatively late. 
About two decades back Harder and Von Witsch of 
(lermany and Spoehr of the DS \ suggested such a possi¬ 
bility for the first lime. 

At present the work on this line is being vigorously 
carried on in some of the advanced countries of the 
world, to solve the anticipated food crisis. The re¬ 
sults are very promising. 

China has introduced the slogan “Everybody grow 
Chlorella'. fhe People's Daily, explains that Chlo~ 
rella is a unicellular hydrophyte, so small that if 
16.000 are placed end to end they cover only about 
4 inches. Every hundred pounds of dried Chlorella 
powder contain 45 lbs. of albumen—five and a half 
times as much as rice and three times as much as 
wheat. They also include 15 lbs- of fats and a great 
amount of carbohydrates and vitamins. Chinese have 
l^aslry, sweets and sauces for the table and babies 
arc being satisfactorily fed on Chlorella in place of 
powdered milk. 

Better Source 

Higlvci plants build up their organs from products 
of photosyiuhe.sis. But only some plants arc suitable 
as food or fodder. 

The rate ot photosynthesis can be enhanced by in¬ 
creasing the nutrients, carbondioxide and light energy 
under conditions* of artificial culture but the crop 
plants can not be grown in culture media on la^e 
scale. It is only the unicellular algae which build 
up themselves exclusively out of proteins, fats* and 
carbohydiules. They can be easily handled in the 
laboratories. It is universally known that there is no 
loss of dry matter during partition of the cells and 
under favoiuable conditions one cell generation needs 
only twenty four houis, on an average. In this way 
the algal mass doubles every day. 

♦Botany Djpaftment. B.ircilly College, Bareilly. 


Higher plants ate capable of using only 1.5-2 per 
cent of light energy falling on the leaves whereas Chlo¬ 
rella can bind 2..5-13.5 per cent of the incoming light 
energy m the form of organic matter. Unlike crop 
plants, different species of Chlorella can grow from 
5“—35°. Therefore, the variation of seasonal condi¬ 
tions docs not arise in a number of cases and its 
culturing can be universally adopted. However, the 
most optimal temperature range is 25°—35°C. Isola¬ 
tion of Chlorella sp., is easy in every part of fhe world 
because they can hardly be dessicated and arc found in 
abundance in nature. 

Proteins arc the most important constituents of all 
the unicellular green algae. In Chlorella sp. about 50 
per cent the fats and the rcit (8-10 per cent) arc tne 
a.shes. It contains all the amino acids essential for the 
animal and human nutrition. The young growing cul¬ 
tures arc rich in proteins while after the ccll-division 
phase, the assimilates are lipid*, and 30—9G peg cent 
of the total lipids are true fats. 


Unicellular green algae are very rich in vitamins. 
Witsch holds that vitamin B.; values around 0.5— 
10 gamine per gram of dry matter which is equal to 
that of lenum juice. 

Chemical Composition of Algae (g/IOOg on diy weight basis) 


Component 

Spirulinu 

Chlorella Scenedesmus 

1 

2 


4 

Protein 

62-68 

40-50 

50—55 

Lipids 

2—.t 

10—15 

12-19 

Carbohydrates . 

15—20 

12—16 

10—15 

Fibre 

5 -8 

6-8 

10—12 

Ash 

10-12 

8-10 

6-8 

Nucleic Acid 

6 

6 

4—6 

Moisture 

5—8 

5—8 

5—7 

... .. 

■ --- ** " 

— 


Vitamin Content 

! a; and Egg (mg/100 g. Protein) 

Vitamin 


Scenedesmus 

Egg 

Thiamine B, 

. . 

3.19 

0.77 

Riboflavin . 

. 

7.34 

2.35 

Niacinamide 


13.10 

0.63 

Folic Acid 


0.15 

0.04 

Pantodienic Acid 

. • • 

2.20 

12.20 

Cabalamine Bn . 

t • * 

0.07 

0.02 

Tocc^henol 

• • 

26.30 

7.90 



0.04 

0.79 

Biotin 




Ascorbic Acid . • 

• • 

38.00 


B— Carotene 


45.58 


Total Carotenoids 

. 

394.65 



♦values given for drum dried algae. 
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Vitamin Bjs and E are fairly large in amount 
equalling that of the leaves of the higher plants. The 
mineral matter present in these algae are in the order 
of P, K, Mg, S, Fe, Ca, Mn. Cu, Zn and Co. From 
the above it is evident that unicellular algae are highly 
rich in food-material. 

Cultural Methods 

Like other plants, the growth of Morelia a/.-. anci 
similar forms (Arthrospira sp.) depends on the availa¬ 
bility of light, carbondioxide and nutrients. In cul¬ 
turing algae all these factors need optimal provision 
and the medium is occasionally or continuously agitated 
to prevent the precipitation of algal cells and even 
distribution of the medium. Roughly speaking, three 
types of tanks have Iteen devised so far to ciilune 
these algae on the" mass scale. Tlicy are : 

(1) Closed Circidation Method : The culture 's 
circulated in a very large plastic tank with carbondi¬ 
oxide enriched air- The method is usually preferred 
by the American workers. 

(2) Open Bnhling System : In this system, the 
culture is contained in an open shallow trench which 
is continuously agitated by aeration of carbondioxide 
enriched air. 

(3) Open Circulation System with a device far 
intermittant Sweeping ; The alga is cultured in a 
shallow pond. The culture is circulated by means of 
movable pipes having many jets for the ejection ol 
culture liquid. 


Utilisation of algae as supplementary proiein in 
human diet and cattle and poultry feed has great 
potential. 


Harvesfii^ and processing 

At intervals, p certain part of the culture is trans¬ 
ferred to a control house where it is centrifuged, there¬ 
by, separating the alga from the nutrient medium which 
is again sent to the culture pond. The alga is washed 
and dried in a vacuhm and later ground to obtain a 
fine green powder. Tamiya holds that from the “open 
circulation” method actually run throughout the year, 
we obtained an average yield of S.b/gm-’/day which 
would correspond to a yield of 13 metric tons/acre/ 
y^r. This value can be easily compared with rice 
yield which is known to be the highest in Japan. Th.* 
average yield of rice grains is about 1.4 tons anti 
the highest yield value so far obtained is 3.6 tons/ 
acre/year. At the same time we must also consider 
the fact that the main photosynthetic product obtained 
from the crop plants are carbohydrates where as the 
main material formed by chlorella is protein which 
comprises about .50 per cent of the total dry weight. 

Nutritive value 

The algal powder has got a flavour and taste similar 
to that of powdered green tea. It is interesting to 
note that a lot of experimentations have so far been 


made regarding the practicability of using algal powder 
as food stuff. They have added varying concentra¬ 
tions of algal powder to various foods such as bread, 
noodles, soups, ice-creams, fermented soyabeans etc. 
Their taste is more agreeable to Japanese than to 
Americans probably because the> have already been 
in liabit of taking other algae as food. 

Dr. Fink—a German worker—while studying the 
feeding of rat with microbial proteins (yeasts, molds, 
mushrooms etc.) found none to be of so high nutritive 
\aluc and none was eaten with such pleasure by ani¬ 
mals as algal protein. Dr. Nakamura of Japan ex¬ 
perimented with chick and reports that the addition 
of algal powder to assorted chick diet was found to 
give no favourable effect in promoting the growth of 
Ihc animals but in the adult hens it had a very favoura¬ 
ble effect upon the egg-laying of the animals. The 
algal food is not only valuable because of its protein 
richness but recently it has been shown by Shirotn 
and Takechi that Chlorella cells contain certain nvero- 
hes and the product of vi.amin Bi-’ is considcrablv in¬ 
creased by its addition in certain bacterium. 

Recently the Japan Niitrilioii Association has relea¬ 
sed a very interesting report regarding the actual niass- 
culturing of algal. 

Their Farm size —0 79 acres. 

Days of operation per year —300 
Average yield per year —8 gnis/in- 
Total Cultiirt fimi—3,000 in" 

Total algal yield per year —7,200 kg (dry weight) 

« 

They claim that the algal powder produced in the 
chlorella farm is cheaper than skimmed milk powder 
(S 1.20 per Ib.) with which Chlorella can be favour¬ 
ably compared to food value. 

Ir.pitc of the fact that vigorous efforts arc being made 
in the direction of making algal culture a feasible tool 
for the production of food, tiic experimentations arc 
still in infancy. The search for best suited species 
has yet to be made. Besides CNorelta sp., Saenedes- 
mtis sp., Arthrospira w): and a number of other algae 
are expected to prove better in growth and food value. 


Acceptability of algae is another factor and is con¬ 
nected with the food and taste preferences, which vaiy 
a great deal, even within a country like India. Pre¬ 
liminary trials with limited people in the laboratoi*y 
have shown encouraging trends in accepting conven¬ 
tional diets c^3ntaining algal. Merc work remains to 
be done to establish the nutritional safety as stipula- 
tetl by the Proticn Advisory Group and to modify the 
existing set up of large scale production of algae in 
order to reduce the cost. Though the utilisation of 
algae as human, supplementary protein is the ultimate 
aim which has to be achieved in future years to come 
there is a great protcintial to use algae as cattle and 
pmiltry feed. Every effort is r^uired to minimize 
the poduction cost of algea without lowering the* 
quality to make their utilisation a success. O 
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Integrated Health and Nutrition 
Programme 


randiirang B. Jorapur'*'’'' 


THE ULTIMATE GOAL of any welfare Stale is 
to achieve the maximum welfare of the maximum 
number. Health and nutrition come first in a wel- 
larc society. In India our basic problem is lack of 
sulficient food, not merely good food or nutritious 
lcx)d- Tlie normal intake of food per person per 
day in India is about 1900 calories and 50 gms. of 
protein as against the requirement of 2800 calories 
and 75 gms. of protein. 

Our Five Year Plans have been drawn up keeping 
in view the requirements in respect of both health and 
nutrition. As regards health, one of the objectives 
of the health programme during the first three plans 
was to ‘provide curative, preventive and promotional 
services in rural areas through establishment of 
Primary Health Centres (PHCs) and sub-centres’. 
As regards nutrition, it was emphasised in the Fourth 
Plan that, when so many are under-nourished, more 
food is the first step towards better nutrition. But 
even before that is achieved, we have to give atten¬ 
tion to severe malnutrition among the important sec¬ 
tions of the population, namely, oregnant women, 
nursmg mothers and pre-school children. Nutritional 
deficiency among these sections may result in irrepar¬ 
able damage, namely, high pregnancy wastage, mater¬ 
nal mortality and infant mortality. In order to attack 
the problem of mal-nutrition at its root, it will be 
necessary to provide these sections with minimum 
service's. It is with this objective that in the Fifth 
Plan care of these persons was included as an essential 
part of Minimum Needs Programme. 

But, unless minimum health and medical facilities 
are provided simultaneously to these sections, maxi¬ 
mum benefit of nutrition cannot be derived. This 
is particularly true of prc-school children, among 
whom frequency of morbidity is very high- Unless 
morbidity rate is brought down, nutritional status 
cannot be rai.scd. Morbidify in turn is influenced by 
Piitritional statas. They arc thus inter-dependent. 
This is also applicable to pregnant women and nurs¬ 
ing mothers. 

•Based bn Paicr Conlnbulcd to tlic National Seminar on 
SocialoRtCal Aonrojich to the Sixth Five Yev Plan, jointly 
organised hy Political Science Department. University of 
Allahabad and the Indian Academy of Social Sciences, 
Allahabad. April F)?'). Views expressed in this ’’aper ate 
those of the author and not of the University^ where he is 
employed. 

♦•Reader in Population Studies, Sri Venkateswara University. 
Tirunati. 


It is with this view that the Government of India 
has rightly launched an integrated health and nutri¬ 
tion progranime in the country in 33 selected blocks 
in 1976. These services are rendered through 
Anganwadi centres under the supervision of a PHC 
and Child Development Project Officer. There are 
about 3,000 Angantwadis covering about 2.40 lakns 
of children and women. There is at least one 
Anganwadi in each village of the selected Block. An 
Anganwadi worker holds its charge. 

The purpose of the present paper is to highlight 
some of the drawbacks in the Integrated Child Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme and to suggest certain measures to 
improve the programme in the Sixth Five Year Plan- 
This is done under 5 sections, namely, (1) coverage 
of population (2) Service and Distribution (3) Health 
Services (4) Evaluation and (5) Rc-organisatiun. 

Coverage of Population 

One of the indices of success of any programme is 
the proportion of population covered. The response 
of the people depends on their attitude towards the 
services provided. Psychological factors and cultural 


One of the objectives of the health programme during 
the first three plans was to provide curative, preventive 
and promotional services in rural areas. 


factors may influence the attitude of the people in a 
programme like Intei^ated Child Development Scheme 
where the beneficiaries, including young children and 
nursing mothers are required to go to Anganwadis 
personally and eat the food there itself. Tbou^ our 
people are poor, some of them don’t have enough to 
eat. but they may not be prepared to take cooked 
food as gift, and much less prepared to cat it in a 
public place. Such an attiiude of the people might 
be lespmisible for lack of sufficient response to Inte¬ 
grated Child Development Scheme as happened in 
Karnataka. At the end of the first year of the piu- 
grarame (December 1976) about 43 per cent of the 
pre-school children were attending the Anganwadis 
(to receive food)i and in May 1978 the proportion 
increased to about 59 per cent. On the other hand, 
the proporticHis of women attending the Anganwadis 
were just 40 per cent and 41 per cent respectively, 
during the same period. The proportion of nursing 
mothers attending Anganwadis was still lower 
(about 25 per cent). Personal inconvenience in leav- 
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HeaHh Services 


ing the house may be an additional reason for low 
response. But custom and attitude towards cooked 
food might also be an important reason- 

It is therefore necessary to find out ways of supply¬ 
ing semicooked food paclwd in tins and labelled ‘tonic' 
for pregnant and nursing mothers and children to re¬ 
duce the chances of its being shared with other older 
children and"'adults. 

It is also equally neccssap' to impress upoti all 
classes of people whether rich or poor’ that pree- 
nant and nursing mothers and children need special 
and additional food. It appears from the findings of 
some studies that 60 to 75 per cent of pregnant and 
nursing mothers are not aware of the necessity of 
additional or specific food. Such awareness should 
be created through frequent group meetings, film- 
shows and radio and should be followed by house to 
house visits by para-medical personnel. 

Service and Distribution 

The food that i.s distributed through Integrated 
child development Scheme is very meagre, worth 
about 25 paise per person per day. The quantity 
given may further vary, often decline, with variation 
in the prices of food stuff. Instead of fixing the 


About 75 per cent of the pregnant and nursing 
mothers are not aware of the necessity of additional or 
specific food. 


per capita money to be spent, minimum quantity of 
food material should be ensured. This of course 
involves heavy outlay on the progiammc. But it i.s 
worthwhile and justified, considering the serious con¬ 
sequences of nutritional deficiencies and dismal pover¬ 
ty and ignorance of masses. If necessary Nutrition 
Cess may be levied. 

It is really pitiable that even this small quantity of 
food may not be distributed regularly, on account of 
lack of proper organisation of distributional machi¬ 
nery, administrative bottlenecks procedural rigidity 
and also personal weaknesses of either the Anganwadi 
worker or her assistants. The usual problems in the 
distribution of food are : lack of sufficient stock of 
food and fuel besides pilferage. 

The first measure to be taken is to provide a self- 
sufficient independent and modest building for each 
anganwadi. ^condly, supply of food stuff should be 
planned properly at various levels. Thirdly, proper 
arrangements should be made to ensure sufficient 
stock of fuel, without relying solely on contribution 
by local people. The anganwadi worker should be 
auUiorised to spend reasonable amount in case of 
emergency- Fourthly, people of integrity should be 
appointed to take charge of the anganwadi and mem¬ 
bers of the local Mahila Mandal or Youth Clubs 
should be associated with distribution of food, wher¬ 
ever ffiey are in existence, to avoid pilterage. 


Health services from an important component of 
the integrated child development scheme. The success 
ol the entire programme depends upon the effective 
medical service. Immunisation or preventive mea¬ 
sures and treatment of conunon diseases or curative 
services are the two aspects of health and medical 
facilities. The proportion of beneficiaries availing 
of these facilities is not adequate. This is particularly 
true in case of pregnant and nursing mothers. Here 
iigain, psychological factors and local customs ap¬ 
pear to play an important part. Many old women beli¬ 
eve that tablets and injections (iron folic tablets and 
anti-tetanus injections) are ‘injurious’ to pregnant 
mothers. It i,s therefore necessary to educate tiicsc per¬ 
sons also, because the parents and in-laws still arc the 
decision makers in most of the families. 


The medical and para medical personnel are likely 
to have their problems; dissatisfaction with job, fre¬ 
quent transfers, inconveniences in rural area, inade¬ 
quate staff, inadequate and irregular supply of 
drugs, lack of amenities in the PHCs and the hospitals 
and above all, the wide area to be covered, where 
transport facilities arc poor or even eomplctclv non- 
eXisting. It is however, heartening to note that there 
arc still some young persons who aiv service minded 
and prepared to serve in rural arca,s, if minimum pro¬ 
fessional requirements are provided. Firstly, there are 
large number of technically trained un-employed per¬ 
sons and they should be appointed suitably. Secondly, 
adequate and regular supply of drugs etc. should 
be ensured. There is no doubt that there arc certain 
vested interests in the administration of health also, 
as in other spheres. There should b.; dccenlralisalion 
of administration and the local medical officers 
should be given certain financial powers, to ensure 
smooth working of the PHCs'and hospitals. Thirdly, 
a complete kit-bag and a motor-cycle or a bi-cycle to 
medical staff would go a long way in rendering badlv 
needed medical services. 


Evaluation 

Periodical evaluation of the programme is essential 
fur the success of the programme, The basic require¬ 
ment for this purpose is maintenance of proper re¬ 
cords and registers on all the aspects of the program¬ 
me. At present, complete and reliable liata are not 
, available, for instance on morbidity -ind treatment 
of beneficiaries. In the absence of these data one 
cannot measure the impact of the programme on mor¬ 
bidity and mortality. It is true that an anganwadi 
worker is required to maintain about 27 various re¬ 
gisters etc. But the most essential registers like, 
attendance registers, records of weights, ante-natal 
cards etc- cannot be ignored. A consolidated re¬ 
cord or register should be available at PHC for the 
lentire area. Each intetprated child development 
gcheme project should be affiliated to a Demographic/ 
Population Research Centre in addition to a Medical 
Ctfflege. They should jointly evaluate the program- 
!me periodically and there should be feedback of the 
{findings along with necessary guidelines. 
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Re-oiganuwtkm 

Lastly, there is a need for re-organisation of 
various supplementary feeding programmes implement¬ 
ed in the country, through different Ministries ano 
Departments. All these pre^ammes should be im¬ 
plemented through one Ministry only, preferably 
through the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. 
Moreover, all these programmes should necessarily 
be integrated with health programmes to be of maxi¬ 
mum benefit to beneficaries and also to avoid invisi¬ 
ble wastage of resources. For example, mid-day meals 
programme will not give maximum benefit, unless the 
health of the school children is maintained. This 
also applies to children in slum area or tribal area. 


TRENDS 


Reorganisation of Workers’ Education 

THE EDUCATION programmes for workers arc 
being reorganised to enlighten them no* only on the 
rights of workmen but also on their obligations 
towards the country, industry, trade unions and 
family. This was one of the recommendation made 
by the Conference of Regional Directors of Workers' 
Education held recently. The conference also sugges¬ 
ted that only those unions which broadly accept the 
objectives of the Central Board of Workers’ Education 
might be encouraged to aVail of grant-in-aid pro- 
granimcs. 

The programmes would stress that collective 
bargaining should mean negotiations, discussions 
and mutual adjustments in good faith. Emphasis 
will be on the importance of voluntary arbitration. 
Avoidance of wastage, reduction of absenteeism, 
punctuality, observance of safety rules, discipline, 
proper care of machines, inculcation of sense of fellow 
feeling and of work ethics would also be covered. 

The establishment of a separate Central Training 
Institute for training a new cadre of education officers 
to implement rural education programmes for workers 
was also recommended. 

Shri P. Venkata Reddy, Deputy Minister for 
Labour, while addressing the conference, suggested 
setting up of a co-ordinating committee of chairmen 
of workers’ education boards, chairman of Executive 
Council of National Labour Institute and concerned 
officials to evolve an integrated approach to the rural 
education. □ 

Ihrotitability in Public Undertakings 

The number of public sector enterprises reporting 
profits rose from 82 to 103 in the last three years 
while the number of those sustaining losses dropped 
from 73 to 66. 

Disclosing this in the Rajya Sabha recently, the 
Minister of State in the Ministry of Finance said 
that the net profit before tax of all the public enter¬ 
prises, after setting oft the losses, had risen from 
Rs. 159.54 crores in 1977-78 to Rs. 185.05 crorcs 
in 1978-79 and Rs. 226.68 crores in 1979 80. □ 


Nutritional level has an important role to play in 
the welfare of man. There is severe under-nutrition 
in our country. Its consequences are very serious. 
It may not be possible to improve the status of the 
entire population, though it should be the ultimate 
goal. But immediate attention has to be paid to anic- 
liorate the conditions of the pregnant women, 
nursing mothers and pre-school children. 

There are a number of nutrition programmes in the 
country. Nutrition would be more effective if it is 
integrated with health services. The Integrated Child 
Development Service Scheme was launched in the 
country with this objective in 1976. The coverage 
of children and particularly that of pregnant and nurs¬ 
ing women is unsatisfactory. With presistent efforts 
situation can be improved.□ 


Workers’ Parliicipatioii to be Implemented 

INAUGURATING the national seminar on “Making 
Participation Work” in New Delhi recently 
Shri Narayan Datt Tiwari, Minister for Planning and 
Labour said that the Government was determined to 
make workers’ participation a success which was 
enshrined in the Constitution and formed an essential 
element of the 20-Point Economic Programme. 

But there was difficulty in selecting the representa¬ 
tives of the workers to be associated with management, 
as there was no unanimity among the trade union 
leaders whether the recognised union should be 
authorised to nominate the persons, he added. He 
further said that the managements on their part were 
reluctant to sliare information with workers on the 
ground that they might misuse such information. He 
said, “The Management mu.st accept workers as an 
essential part of the productive system and seek their 
confidence and cooperation in improvin" industrial 
performance.’ ’[1 


Women Want Small Families 

PRIME MINISTER Smt. Indira Gandhi has written 
a letter to all the Chief Ministers of States and 
Union territories in which she has expressed her 
belief that the people of India especially women folk do 
want family planning. The vast majority of them may 
not be concerned about the demographic situation but 
they look at family planning as one of the means of 
improving the quality of their own lives and of giving 
better opportunities to their children. She has asked 
the Chief Ministers of States and Union Territories 
to assume the responsibility of implementing the 
family planning programme involving all the sectors 
of the society and all the development departments 
of the Government. □ 

Bihar Reservior Scheme 

NATI Reservior scheme of Bihar, estimated to 
cost Rs. 4.14 crores, has been approved by the 
Planning Commission. 

When completed, the dam will irrigate a total of 
2315 hectares, of which Kharif area will account for 
1862 hectares and rabi crop 453 hectares. □ 
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A case stiri y 

Lac Marketing in Chhotanagpur 


Dr. K. P Singh* 


LAC, a versatile natural resin, is grown over a 
wide area in India, but Bihar is its largest producer, 
Chhotanagpur plateau alone accounts for about 50 
per cent of lac produced in the country. Lac is gro¬ 
wn in forest and subforest region in small patches or 
holdings of widely scattered trees by poor and back¬ 
ward communities like adivasis. The places where 
lac is cultivated, arc mostly hilly and isolated due to 
poor transport. Markets for stick-lac and facilities 
for its processing are in urt>an centres. The lac in¬ 
insects excrete the resin—Lac on twigs of the host 
trees, which become mass encrusted lac. When it is 
cut from trees, it is known as sdck-lac. The stick-lac 
is crushed and washed to prepare seed-lac which 
conta'ns 3 to 7 per cent impurities. Tlie remaining 
impurities are removed by one of the many processes 
used to produce shellac. Lac is exported to the devc- 
Iqjed parts of the world for consumption in the 
sophisticated industries. Between the cultivators in 
the remote hilly places and the end users of lac 
abroad, a host of middemen thrive on lac trade. 

System of Marketing 

Mareting of lac involves a series of functions 
such as assembling, transportation, processing, storage 
and sale to internal as well as external buyers. These 
functions arc performed by middlemen consisting of 
paikars, arhatiyas, whole salers, manufacturers, bro¬ 
kers, commercial analysts and shippers. 

Primary markets or haats- are an important organ 
of the rural economy of Chhottanagpur and particu¬ 
larly of lac trade. ^ The system of marketing at the 
primary level operates against the interest of the de¬ 
fenceless growers who are denied remunerative prices 
for their produce. A part of the produce is collected 
from the houses of the growers by the Paikars and 
the village merchants at a price which is invariably 
lower than the price prevalent at the haats. Small 
buyers sitting by the side of roads leading to the haats 
often prevail upon the lac growers to sell their pro¬ 
duce before entering into the haats and getting ac¬ 
quainted with the prices prevalent there. 

Those growers, who manage to reach the haats, 
arc approached by a number of buyers such as Pai¬ 
kars, village merchants, Arha,tiyas and the agent of 
manufacturers. They have a secret understanding 
among themselves to keep the prices at the lowest 
point. 

The growers coming to the haats are exploited in 
manv other ways also. They are required to pay (in 
kind) various charges which on an average come to 
10 to 12 kgs- per quintal of stick-lac sold. TTie de¬ 
ductions in respect of quality remain unduly very high 

•P.O. Deptt. of Commerce, Mpgadh University, B^h-Gaya. 


because the assessment of quality of stick-lac on the 
■spot is made by the buyers themselves who generally 
overestimate the ‘impurities’, as there is no device 
available for proper assessment of qualities. The 
barter system prevalent earlier has almost disappeared 
since the seventies. 

From haats, the stick-lac reaches the secondary 
market where it is heaped loose or kept in bags by 
Paikars etc in the godowns of arhatiyas, who display 
the commodity for sale and invite quotations from 
buyers. When deal is effected, the price is paid to 
the sellers by the arhatiyas who realise it from the 
buyers latter on. At sonic places in Chhotanagpur the 
village merchants and paikars deposit their stick-lac 
in arhatiyas’ godowns for sale at a future date and 
get back 50 to 70 per cent of probable sale proceeds 
a.s advances. At this level on account of various im¬ 
posts uch os tolls, taxes and commissions the price 
of stick-lac get much inflated. 

Processed lac is sold in the terminal and export 
market where fiinctioneries like brokers, commercial 
analysts, shippers operate and deals for export are 
finalised. 

The frequent changes in priced of lac can be attri¬ 
buted to several factors, such as quantum of prodiKtion, 
changes in the overseas demand, inanoeuvering of the 
market by the manufacturer-exporters and the specu¬ 
lative-activities prevalent in the trade. 

Fluctuations in Prices 

A high degree of fluctuation in the price of lac 
and lac-products is distinct feature of lac trade. The 
frequent changes in prices of lac can be attributed: to 
several fectors, such as quantum of production, chan¬ 
ges in the overseas demand manoevering of the 
market by the manufacturers and exporters and the 
speculative activities prevalent in the trade. 

■r^e i-i^inu trend of prices at the export market 
takes time to be reflected at the haats while down¬ 
ward trend at that level has immediate reactions at 
the haat level. This is mainly due to lack of a well 
developed communication system between the haats 
and the export market and a deliberate concealment 
of informations regarding price-rise by the intermedi¬ 
aries. The unit value realisation from the export of 
lac recorded a substantial rise during the seveation 
following the oil crisis which raised the pices of lac 
in the international markets, but the price of stick- 
lac did not rise in that proprtion, as a result of which 
the share of lac powers in the export-earnings re¬ 
corded a decline. 
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The crop failure of the seventies gave a severe blow 
to the linancially weak intermediaries who had neither 
working capital nor storage facilities of their own. 
The big manufacturer exporters began to make pur¬ 
chases of slick-lac directly from the boats. Now a 
few big manufacturer-exporters control about SO per 
cent of export of lac from India. 

Government’s Intervention 

The bulTer stock scheme was started by the Govern- 
nuti! first in 1962-63 and aga'n in 1975 to ensure 
remunerative price to the growers when price of stick- 
lac crashed to its lowest Iwttom (price fell below 
Rs. 1 per Kg.) The stale procurement agencies were 
nominated under (his scheme to purchase stick-lac 
directly from the growers at a minimum price of Rs. 3 
per Kg. and to supply the same to the State Trading 
Coipt>rati(.m for the purpose of export. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar accordingly nominated its three agencies. 

The procurement agencies in Bihar started their 
operations since Kataki crop of 1975-76, but they 
failed to provide any significant relief to the lac growers 
spread over a wide area on account of various con¬ 
straints including financial one. The agencies with 
their limited financial resources were not in position 


Apparently there is buyers’ tnurket in lac where the 
sellers (lae growers) with weak bargaining strength 
have no say in price determination. 


to purchase all the market arrivals of lac at the mini¬ 
mum price. Since the price of stick-lac ruling at the 
haats were lower than the minimum price being offered 
by the agencies, some unscrupulous agents of the pro¬ 
curement agencies themselves made purchases of stick- 
lac at lower prices and supplied the same to the 
procurement agencies at the minimum price of Rs. 3 
per Kg., defeating the very purpose of the scheme. 

Moreover, tlic operations of the procurement agencies 
were also confined to few selected haats near the 
districts' headquarters or towns. 

Another shortcoming of the scheme was the lack 
of experience and expertise on the part of the S.T.C. 
ill channelising the export of lac privcurcd under the 
scheme. Lac. being branded product, is exported under 
brand names of a few big firms who have established 
markets abroad. The S.T.C. was totally a new name. 

1 he Ciovernment with a view to check nial-practices 
at the procurement level arising out of a wide gap 
between openmaikcl prices and the minimum price 
of stick-lac, reduced the minimum price itself 
to Rs. 2.25 per Kg. in 1978. The reduction in 
the price coincided with the crop failure which 
raised the open market price of stick-lac. The procure¬ 
ment agencies could not pifrchase stick-lac in the 
Kataki crop of 1978-79, and in subsequent crops. Tlie 
Bihar State Export Corporation was constrained to 
leave the field for ever. This action of the Government 
helped indirectly in strengthening the grip of the big 
manufacturer-exporters over the trade. 


Suggestioas 

Apparently there is buyers’ market in lac wliere 
the sellers (lac growers) with weak bargaining strength 
have no say in price determination. The Government’s 
intervention in the trade did not cut much ice on 
account of the basic infirmities of the procurement 
agencies and lack of flexibility in the butter stock 
operation scheme itself. 

Thus, any effort to revitalise the lac trade must aim 
at ensuring remunerative prices to the lac growers. 
Considering the importance of lac in tribal’s economy 
the Government at the earliest opportunity, should 
take over the export-trade in lac and a public sector 
undertaking with its headquarter at Calcutta and a 
branch in each major lac producing state be set up 
to canalise the regulate the entire export of lac from 
India. At low^er levels, lac growers cooperative and lac 
manufacturer’s cooperatives be set up. 

In Bihar the Bihar Stale Cooperative Lac Marketing 
Federation Ltd. (BISCOLAMF) is to be strengthened 
with an additional capital to be provided by the 
National Cooperative Development Corporation 
(NCDCt and the State Government. BISCOLAMF 
would produce seed-lac from the Manufacturer’s Co¬ 
operatives and keep it in air-conditioned godowns to 
be constructed especially for this purpose. Lac Growers’ 
Cooperatives would procure stick-lac from their mem¬ 
bers and, outside at a predetermined price and sell 
if to the Manufacturers’ Cooperatives. BISCOLAMF 
would get the sced-lac or shellac blended as per the 
specifications provided by the Lac Export Corporation 
and supply to the latter for export. 

Besides restructuring of the existing systems of 
marketing, the efforts need be made to develop new 
uses of lac, particularly to push up the domestic 
consumption, n 


Progress 
in a 
country 
of 

India’s size 
and 

diversity 
d^nds on the 
participatitm 
and 

fidl involvement 
of aU 

sections of the 
pet^le 

—Sint Indira Gandhi 
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Sewing Machine Industry 
in Ludhiana 


if PUBLIC 


R, M. M>er* 


LUDHIANA, famous as the Manclicster of Punjab 
and also the Capital of Small Scale Industry in the 
State, is the biggest sewing machines nianufac- 
turing centre in India. The growth of this industry in 
Ludhiana is a post-Independent phenomenon. .4 
beginning was made in' 1949 when Shri C. R. Auluck, 
a promising entrepreneur from Lahore started a small 
unit for asembling of sewing machine parts mostly 
imported from Japan and partly received from spare 
parts manufacturing units of Bas.si Palhanan. Now 
Mis. C.R. Auluck & Sons is one of the leading sewing 
machines mjiking units of Ludhiana. They 
sell the product under the trade mark “Luxnii". 
I he second unit was started by Shri Lajpat Rai in 
1952 and is now known as “Rita Mechanical Works ’- 
It is now manufacturing full fledged sewing machines 
under the trademark “Rita”. Another unit which 
started as a repair shop in 1951. gradually gicw 


Apart from three main unil.s mcutionect above, 
ihcrc are 15 other, sewing machines mamifuctiiiing 
unit^ at Ludhiana. One ot them is “Rico Indusiric.s'’ 
winch was established in J977 and has come up to 
the level of the three well-established major units in 
respect of production as well as cxpoils, I he remain¬ 
ing 14 units arc catering only to the domestic market 
and arc not meeting the foreign demand. In addition 
to these 18 sewing machines making umls. there are 
371 other units which arc mamifactiiring only sewing 
machine parts. 

The sewing machine industry of Ludhiana lias now 
come of age and is now p.odiicing a wide range ot 
machines in different models, designs and colours to 
•suit the requirements and tastes of different cate¬ 
gories of buyers. Some of the popular models 
manufactured at Ludhiana arc domestic, tailor, lock¬ 
stitch, link motion etc. 
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into a sewing machines manufacturing unit in 
] 957. It is now known as “Panesar Mechanical Works” 
and sells its products under the trade mark “Shan”,, 
At first, the Government did not give much attention 
to this industry. It was only in 1964 that the Govern¬ 
ment of India banned the import of sewing machines 
and their parts. This gave a fillip to the domestic 
sewing machines and spare-parts industry. Now all 
spare p^ are manufactored within the country 
mostly at Ludhiana. 

*Post-graduate Department of Economics, SJD. Oovt. 

College, Ludhiana. 


Production and Exports 

C. R. Auluck & Sons was tlie liist unit from 
Ludhiana to enter the export market in 1959, followed 
by Rita Mechanical Works in 1962 and Panesar 
Mechanical Works in 1964. The fourtli unit, Rico 
Industries entered the export market from the very 
first year of its establishment. These units export to 
Middle East CounU-ies, Iran, Iraq, .Afganistan, the 
U.S.A., Japan, Brazil and South East Asian coun¬ 
tries like Indonesia Malaysia, Singapore, Sri I.anka, 
TItaiiand etc. The priKhieiion-cum-Exporl position 
of sewing machines i.s given in the 'Fable. 
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71\c table on previous page reveals tlie following sig- 
nifieanl facts. 

J. I he increase in the production of sewing 
uiacliiiics has been three-fold in unit terms 
and four-fold in value terms over a span of 
seven years under review. 

2. I lie increase in the exports ol sewing 
machines during the seven-year period has 
been nearly ten limes in unit Icrins and lb 
times in value terms. 

3. As percentage of total production of sewing 
machines, their export rose from 9 |x;r cent 
in 1972-73 to over 28 per cent in 1978-79. 
This is indicative of industry’s grow'ing ex¬ 
port orientation. 

4. M/s. Rico Industries has emerged as the 
largest exporter though it ranks third in 
the production of sewing machines. In 
1978-79 its exports were 53 per cent of 
production whereas in ctisc of C'.R. Auluck 
and Sons, the oldest unit in Ludliitina. the 
exports formed only 16 per cent of its pro¬ 
duction in unit terms. 


Suirdnfi iroin a saatvh ujter iiulepciulcitcc, the 
Sfwiiifi Muclinw Imliistiy is, now. not only meeting the 
ilonu’slic leifuii't’ini'iUs hiil is also ccilcnti;,; to the de¬ 
mand tihroad. 


,\n oierall cncomaging export perfoimanee of this 
indiislrv can be mainly attributed to various measures 
undei taken b\ the Government of India in this eun- 
iicction Some of them are lisleel below ; 

1, lini>i)ii Replenishment .— Under this sclicnie 
the licence is issuetl in the name of niamilaeturcr or 
nominated nianul'aetiirer engaged in production for 
export. Sub-group of sewing machines for this pur¬ 
pose IS ,\-l64 and imptirt replenishment is ''i' 10 per 
cent of F'.O.B. value of the produel-exported. 

2. ( ash Assistanee. —Under this seheme, the joint 
Chief Controller of Imports and Exports. New Delhi, 
grants cash assistanee 15 per cent of F.O.H. value 
of maetiines exported, to those registered exporters 
whu ha\v applied for this assistanee, 

3. Dulv Draw Bank.—This scheme involves the 
rebate ol duty chargeable on any imported material 
used in mainilaeliiie of goods exported Inmi India. 
I'he drawback claims arc reeiiiired to be supported by 
copy of shipping bill and other tloeumcnt.s duly signed 
by the proper euslonis olfieers. At present the draw¬ 
back rate for sewing machines and pttrls is 2.5 (xir cent 
of F.O.B. value. Besides, exporters also get railway 
freight concession-, going up to 50 per cent to cover up' 
the disadvantages of high inland transport costs' for 
exporters from I udhiana. But sewing machine expor¬ 
ters mostly prefer road ir.iiispoilalioii lor earryiiic 
their produel as it saves lime. It lake-; only abo'ul 
84 hours to transport the machines to Bombay and 


Calcutta ports by road whereas in rail transport, the 
goods might take a week or even 10 days to reach the 
port. Moreover. Engineering Export Promotion Coun¬ 
cil, founded in 1955 has also played a laudable role in 
this field. It has established oflices in many foreign 
countries like Lebanon, the U.S.A.. West Germany, 
the U.K., Kenya, Singapore etc. which .send market 
repxirls that urc quite useful for engineering goods cx- 
puiters in nianv ways. 

Apart from the assistanee provideil by the Central 
Government, the Punjab Government is also provid¬ 
ing certain incentives to sewing machines units in 
Ihcir capacity as exporters such as 10 to 20 per cent 
relief in power cut, priority for supply of niw materials 
and allocation of loans by the various Punjab Indus¬ 
trial Corporations like Punjab Financial Corporation. 
Punjab State Small Industries Corporation etc, and 
subsidy for the purpose of generating sets in the event 
of power shortage. 


ProWems Facing the Industry 

llowcvti, this industiy m Ludhiana is facing certain 
pioblems wliieh deserve necessary attention and prompt 
measuies lor llieir rcctilicalion. 

1. llie Jndustry is expeneueing great difficulty m 
seeuriiig a regular supply of essential inputs like steel, 
pig iron, coal eie. The government agencies like Joint 
Plant Committee (J.P.C.) and Punjab State Small 
Industries Corporation (PSSIC) liardly meet 30 to 
40 per cent of the total rcquirenients of this industry 
for steel tind pig iron. The prices of these inputs in 
the open market are almost double the prices charged 
by the JPC and the. PSSIC. Moreover in case of 
these agencies, llie deJixery period is from 1 to 2 
veais which is too long. 'Ihis problem can be solved 
by incieasing the availability of both llie inputs frimi 
tlicsc agencies. Government should alloeale steel 
and pig iron to state not on popiilalion basis but 
according to the need of the industry. The delivery 
period should be reduced from 2 vears to 6 months. 

2. l.udiiiaiiu sewing machine e.xporlers have to in¬ 
cur high inland transportation costs' for carrying their 
proiluets to llie ports. They have also to maintain 
special establishments in port towns to ensure the 
safe shipment of their product which puts additional 
financial burden on them. Moreover, they are also 
hotheied by high port charges incurred for keeping 
llieir produels at the ports pending shipment of the 
consignment. 

Mueli of the botheration and expenses can be avoi¬ 
ded if Delhi is declared a ‘Dry Port’ where the ex¬ 
porters from Northern Region can submit their pro¬ 
ducts and shift the responsibility of their shipment to 
government officials. Unfortunately the government 
has not taken any decision ‘O far though this issue 
hits been hanging fire since several years. 

Ludhiana sewing msichinc industry has made good 
proaies-i in (he pasi and lias bright prospects, if the 
problems facing it are earnestly and thoughfully 
tackled □ 
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BOOKS 


A Stud}> of Munda Tribe 

The Changing Munda by Sachchidaiiuda, Cuiicept 
Publishing Company, New Delhi, 1979, Ks. 100. 

PROF. SACHCHIDANANDA, who is fhc Director 
of the A. N. Sinha Institute ot Social Studies, Patna, is 
one of the eminent Professors of Sociology and Anlhrn- 
pology. His present work is a latest contribution to the 
scientific and analytical study of the Munda tribe in 
Ranchi District of Bihar- As the author has himself 
acknowledged, some work has already been done to 
study this well-known tribe of Eastern India, the best 
of which was by Sarnl Chandra Roy. However, much 
water has flown since the time Sarat Chandra Roy 
wrote on the Munda about tv's years ago. The author 
has taken pains to make an indepth .study of the Munda 
tribe from all aspects of life. He bad the distinct ad¬ 
vantage of working among the same tribe for more 
than two decades. 


Prof. Sachchidananda's book studies the Munda 
ecosystem and gives descriptive details about the 
geographical area, flora and fauna, minerals, climaie 
and the behaviour of non-Mu'nda comniimities who live 
among the Munda tribe in the same villages. An 
interesting point made in the study can be found in 
Chapters 9 to If dealing w'ith traditional political 
organisation, socio-jiolilical movements ami the deve¬ 
lopment of modern political consciousness and the 
growth of the Jharkhand Party. This book makes a 
revealing study about the composition, powers and 
functions of the Panebayat system and the way a Parhii 
Raja is elected for each village. One can very casilv 
locate fhc genesis of the Jharkhand Movement, Kol 
Insurrection (pages'2IX—220) Sardari Tarai (pages 
222—232) and the Bisra Movement Housing in 
Chhota Nagpur in the years 189.5 to 1900. 

The study also covers the Munda belief in super 
natural powers, nature guards, magic and other ritual 
functionaries. The author has ellaborafclv 
explained all these in minute details in Chalcr 12. 
of his book. He has also highlighted the iinnacl of 
education, economic growth and the poliical develop¬ 
ment on the Munda tribe. His views about all tbc«e 
chafliimfi factors can be studied in nutshell in his last 
charter of the book which is perhaps the crux of his 
thesis. 

Prof. Sachchidaiianda has rendered a great service 
to the field erf anthropology and .sociolosv bv bringing 
out this brilliant research study in the Munda tribe. 

Ru.shmi Khornna 


Kamos of Arunachal 

rite Ramos of Arunachal b> M. M. Dha.snuina, 
('uiicvpt PuMishing Company, New Delhi, Pages 298 
Price Rs. 80. 

AL. rUOlIGH Sl'UDlFd) empirically, by a political 
sueiilist, the eoniribuijon is an ethnographie account 
of the lilde kiunvii tribe, the Ramos of Arunachal 
I’uidesh, whose exact population is not known. The 
Ramos have Iheii own way of life, values and norms, 
oruaiiisalions and insliiiilions, beliefs and practices, and 
s de of life, lliev praeliee shifting cultivation and 
depend upon loresi as their means of livelihood. 

In its eleven ehapters. the book presents the total 
ot life of the Ramos including their habitalioii. 
housing pattern, ornaments, foods and drinks, mar- 
liage, family, economic and political systems, and 
leligious beliefs and practices. The book also contains 
glossary of local terms, bibliography, genealogical 
cliarts, and index. In the preface, the author has 
brought out the importance of the anthropological 
method and approach to the understanding of a tra¬ 
ditional community which he followed in the stiuiy 
of the Ramos. 'Hie references cited are detailed 
al the end of each chapter. 

The author, though in a limited way, has also tried 
to study the changes that are taking place as a result 
of cultural contact situation and has remarked that, 
the administralion is fully alive to the situation and 
have safeguarded the Ramos from the exploitation of 
the other fully organised commui^ilies and outsiders. 

fhc biwk is a definite addition to the anthropologi¬ 
cal literature and should be found useful by the students 
of .society and culture as also those engaged in tribal 
development administration. 

B. N. Sahav 

Politics in Rural India 

Politics and Society in Rural India by Dr. S. N. 
IVfishra; Published bv Inter-Indra Publications, Delhi, 
Pages 184, Price Rs. 50. 

t'ONFlJCTING VIEWS are expressed about the 
working of panchayati raj in the country and whether 
it ha-: hcrakloJ real democracy at the grass root level- 
The author has made a thorough field study 
of the problem in respect of one village— Darauli 
ill Siwan District of Bihar. Even Ihoug he 
rightly says no panchaynt can he i>orfccl1v represen¬ 
tative of the entire country or for that matter even of 
a State, the scene that prevails in Darauli is a fair 
reflection of what it is like elsewhere in the country¬ 
side. Reading through the absorbing dissertation, one 
secs clearly the awakening of a new consciousness 
among the long suffering backward classes brou^t 
about bv adult franchise but they have to cover a 
long and arduous path before they can attain effective 
influence and status matching that of the powerful 
land lords. 
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In a wcH documented study the author has d^^alt 
with the relationship of the police with the panchayati 
till in^iiMirions, the emergence uf new social conflicts 
in villdgcs and tlie forces that influence the elections. 
The police, he feels, is ^Icc^y involved in local poli¬ 
tics While the local politicians exercise a hold over 
the police, the people in general continue to suffer 
nialireatment in the process of detection, prosecution 
and punishment of crimes. Panchayati raj ln^ broucht 
alunil an inil'orlimalc fall in administrative standards 
and probity. 

I’hc dissertation examines in detail the role of caste. 
It points out that while the caste system shows signs 
of weakening, it is still vigorous. New conflicts have 
snrfaccil and there is a complete sense of rivalry 
between the forward and lower castes in day to day 
affairs. 

I he author analyses the social changes that are 
coming about in villages as a result of urban influences 
and the emergence of a new rural elite. It is a picture 
of the country on the march, not necessarily without 
travail and suffering. It is a pictnre with which the 
pc-ople in hundreds and thousands of villages arc all 
too familiar. 

Mchar Singh 


Student-Teacher Behaviour 

Teacher Education In India by K. K. Vasishtha, 
Pubii^ed by Concept Publishing Company, H*13, 
Bali Nagar, New Dclhi-110015. First published 1979. 
Pages 259. Price Rs. 54. 

IHIS STUDY l^cfuIIy attempts to evolve an cx- 
planalory framework based on the experimental find¬ 
ings to deal with the problem of student-teacher 
behaviour at secondary level. One hundred twenty 
sludenl-lcachers formed the core of the experiment. 
T he ITanders Icehnique of crbal inteVaction was used 
in the investigation. I’he major thrust of this study lies 
in highlighting the need for more and more awareness 
among the young teachers about their class room 
behaviour. 

The author rightly observes that a competent tea¬ 
cher is one who possesses a large repertory of strategies 
and tactics whicli he can use at will vis-q-vis his pupil 
in the class room. He must acquire an awareness of 
and control over his own behaviour, which is a neccs- 
^arv pre-requisite to teacher competence. Becoming a 
fully competent teacher is a lifelong process rather 
than a point to be reached. 

The author has brought out a well-researched book 
focusing Oil thj crucial problem in education. The 
major stance is on the communicative competence of 
the teacher in the class but no emphasis has liccn given 
by the author on the attainment of the knowledge 
itself. With poor knowledge of the subject taught, a 
teacher would remain a poor teacher in spite of the 
ability to communicate. The book has a useful 
bibliography. 


A Significant Phase 


The Collected Works of Mahaitina Gandhi Vol : 
LXXIX (Jaimaiy 1—April 24, 1945) Vol : LXXX 
(AprB 25-Jiily 16, 1945) PnbBcations Division, 
New DcDii, Pages 464 and 479, Price Rs. 9 each. 


IN fHL RTAL. SENSE of an everla.sting tribute to 
the Father of the Nation, the series, under Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi have happily reached the 
high mark of their reckoning and deserve to be hailed 
as a worthy gift to the present generation, not to speak 
of their going down as a historic mine of information 
to the posterity to afford it a treasure-trove of surprises 
out of the ptKt-partition archives of a free nation as 
and when the Gandhian cult in its multifaceted con¬ 
notations becomes the subject of research for the 
scholars of social sciences nd humanities. 

The two volumes cover a small period of about six 
and a half months but refer to a very .significant phase 
of India's struggle for independence—a veritably turn¬ 
ing point marked by the approaching end of World 
War n, release of national leaders arrested in 1942. 
failure of the Simla Conference and the eventual thread¬ 
bare exposure of the myth about the British Govern¬ 
ment’s anxiety to arrive at some kind of settlement 
with nationalist India. 

The undercurrent of history which runs through the 
myriads of letters written by Mahatma Gandhi, weaves 
together the various visages of national life into a 
wholesome pattern depicting its social political and 
economic goings on Mahatma Gandhi's stalwart of his 
times, ensures the consistent readability of the volumes. 

Each volume, for its clear print, stout and depen¬ 
dable gct-iip. is worth more flian its price and shall 
come up to the level of proud possession of readens that 
he. 


R. Praknsh 

Management Accountancy 

Principles of Management Accountancy by S. N. 
Mabeswari; Saltan Chand & Sons, New ftelhi, Pages 
536; Price Rs. 30. 

THE LAST THREE DECADES have seen a revolu¬ 
tionary development in the field of accountancy. 
Management Accounting is one phase of this develop¬ 
ment and it is considered an essential tool of 
management. The book under review provides a com¬ 
prehensive coverage to the Management Accounting 
courses of various universities and professional bodies. 

This book is of immense help not only to the stu¬ 
dents but also to planners, decision makers and 
controllers of modern, commercial and industrial 
enterprises. 
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Industrial Relations 


Industrial Relations System in India—A Study of 
Vital Issues by Sahab Dayal : Stering Publishers Pvt. 
Ltd., New Delhi, Pages 268 , Price Rs. 80. 


THIS IS MORE THAN a delineation of indusUiaJ 
relations in India. The book discusses concepts, insti¬ 
tutions, legislation and suggests policy and action. 
Scholarly analyses based ou research and ample docu¬ 
mentation make it a useful guide to planners, econo¬ 
mists trade unionists and the like. What the author 
highlights is the need for a more clearly defined wage- 
price policy and its vigorous implementation. 


Concepts like minimum wage, living wage, fair wage, 
bonus etc. are analysed lucidly- t is gratiJying that the 
author, far from insulating himsef with theories and 
generalisations, makes practical suggestions, no matter 
how controversial. For example, he says : “In an eco¬ 
nomy where manpower is substantially un¬ 
employed or underemployed it is far more 
desirable to create or maintain high levels 
of employment even at low wages than to 
precipitate voluntary unemployment for the sake of a 
high minimum wage.” Dr. Dayal is critical of the 
Government’s ambivalence in talking about collective 
bargaining and compulsory adjudication in tlie same- 
breath and in being noncommital as to whether bonus 
should be profit-productivity linked or treated as 
deferred wages. He suggests that the Dearness 
Allowance clement in the pay packet of industrial 
workers should not be allowed to dominate to over¬ 
shadow the basic wage. He would have House Rent 
Allowance, City Compensatory Allowance etc. merged 
in the basic wage so that basic wage becomes the main 
component; the only other component should be the 
cost of living element. He would also permit of regional 
variations m basic wage, it being linked to regional 
and not national cost of living indices. For a man who 
studied and taught in the West, Dr. Dayal has an 
extra-ordinary perception of the Indian reality. He 
cautions against the transplantation of concepts 
evolved in a difTe»ent context, “Poor economics are 
significantly different from the indusrialiscd economic, 
of the West. In less developed economies, these diffe¬ 
rences are represented bv a state of surplus labtmr, a 
predominance of self employment, a very large agri¬ 
cultural sector, low per capita incomes, lower capital 
resources per worker and frequently low savings- 
national income ratios. It would be unrcalist’c, thcre- 
for.' to imnort into such economics a prescrintion 
designed to cure the ills of the industrialised 
countries.” 


Dr, Daval docs well to relate bis analysis to our 
broad national obicctives of growth and iusticc. 0*'tcn 
it would be difficult to reconcile the reauirements of 
br>ti, pnr pYsimnle. a transfer of funds from the rich 
to the poor in the interest of social justice may mean 
mnnev nning to people with a low pronensitv to save 
and a hinh ruonensitv to consume. Th’s defeats ttii: 
dm'eTopmen'al purnose of capital formation through 
savings -for investment. The author however, concedes 


that a wage policy for India has to have a social as 
well as ail economic aspect. His complaint is against 
political considerations taking prccctlence over economic 
considerations. 

Though the author deals with specific aspects ot 
a lield—that of industrial relations, the condition of 
workers that emerges in the course of the discussion ts 
revealing enough to make us ashamed of our patent 
failure in achieving social objectives. Look at the 
following statistics : 

Real earnings of workers earning less than Rs. 20U 
p.m. were Jess in 1964 than in 1952. Real earnings 
of lho.se earning less than Rs. 400 were lower in 
1970s than in 1960s. And these were planning years 
when both woiker prixluctivily and company profits 
improved. The share of the lowest 10 per cent of the 
population in consumption is 3 per cent on an average 
whereas that of the top 10 per cent is 25 per cent. 
In spite of the minimum wages Act, the Wage Hoards 
etc, wages hae always been chasing prices and in 
crease in cost of living has never been completely olfset 
by DA. Sad comment, indeed, on an economy that has 
been subjected to planning for three decades ! llicsc 
are some of the contents of Dr. Dayal’s book that 
should interest even the lay reader. Facts and figures 
that remind one of the prophetic lines of Oliver Gold¬ 
smith : 

111 fares the land to htislening ills a prey 
where wealth accumulates anrt men decay. 

C. Matlicw Chandy 


Chambal Valley 

The Physiography of die Lower Chambal Valley. 
Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi. 1979. 
Pages 243, Price Rs. 60. 

THF-, RAVINF.S of the Chambal Valiev have been 
proverbialy the abode of marauders and dacoits. No 
worthwhile and profitable study of the region has so 
lar been undertaken to develop (he land and thus make 
the inhabitants into civlised citizens. 

Mr. Sharma, a young and enterprising geographer 
has now made a detailed study Of the lower clumibal 
valley to fill in this gap. He docs not suggest a-^y 
solution as to how the Chambal ravines were nriginaliy 
lormcd. 

This is perhaps the first systemat'e attempt and 
study ever made into the gco-morphologv of this region 
and as such the autlior deserve-- congratulations. He 
has also made certain physiographic studies relating 
to the agricultural development of the region. 

The book is a useful pointer for further intensive 
study of the behaviour of the Chambal river, the 
ravines and land oattern changes and the fertility of 
the soil. These will have to be followed up bv further 
researches on how what crops can be grown in the 
area. Perhaps the future will unfold many modifications 
m this area. 


E. P, Radhakrishnan 
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Rural Electrificatiou in Tamil Nalj 

TAMIL NADU ranks first in energising the largest 
num|w of pumpsets in, India. It accounts for more 
than per cent of the total power-driven pumpsets 
in the country. A target of 30,000 pumpsets per 
annum has been fixed for the period 1980-81 to 
1984-85 with a budget outlay of Rs. 21.5 crorcs. 

Th£ Rural Electrification Corporation, have so fat 
sanctioned 212 .schemes from 1970-71 to 1979-80 
for total loan assistance of Rs. 56.58 crores to the 
Tamil Nadu Electricity Board of which the Board 
has so far drawn Rs. 36.04 crores as on xMarch 31. 
198(1 With the above finaneia' assistance The Board 


has so far energised 68996 agricultural services, 5 
H.T. and 5303 L.T. industries, 100756 domestic and 
commercial services and 25055 street lights services. 
The Board has so far commissioned 32 sub-stations in 
Tamil Nadu and one existing sub-station upgraded 
under the REC. 

A1 the existing SC|ST Colonies as on March 31, 
1979 were electrified and of the newly sprung-«'irup 
colonies, about 172 have also been electrified, as on 
February 1, 1981. ^ •' 

Regarding village electrification, all the 1^4 villages 
and most of the 390 hamlets, yet to be electrified, 
are in hilly tribal areas. They will be electrified in 
a phased manner under Integrated Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Programme with Government subsidy and the 
REC. loan. 


TN accounts ior 22 per cent of the total power driven , 
pumpsets in India jf 



Waste water Treatment Plant in Bombay 


A POIJ.UI ION prevention plant named ‘Bayer 
Tower Biology’ has been commissioned recently in 
Bombay at a cost of Rs. 1.5 crorcs. Iliis is the most 
rncKlern and .sophisticated plant .set up for the first 
tunc in Asia. I he total waste water containing very 
complex mixture of materials used in the three 
plants set up by Bayer (Indial Limited (BIL) at 
rhane, Bomaby is being treated at the new pollu¬ 
tion prevention' plant. Ihe three plants are manu¬ 
facturing pharmaceuticals, rubber chemicals and 
pesticides. 1 o treat the .complex waste water, the 
rc.search workers in the BIL .stu.lied the biolomcal 
treatment and cultivated suitable microflora which can 
remove amines, phenols, solvents, alcohols and also 
fmosphorous users from the waste water and achieved 
me limits put by Maharashtra Prevention of Water 
Pollution Board on Bayer (Indial Limited- 

After developing this special culture in the labora¬ 
tory, they tested it on a pilot scale in different units 


like oxidation pond, convontional biological treat¬ 
ment plant and tower biology. After concluding from 
these studies that 'lower Biology is the best method, 
they developed the complete treatment and designed 
the plant. 

The heart of this whole process is a very well 
equipped and spacious chemical house where well- 
trained chemists and microbiologists keep a round- 
.iHie-cIock-watch, analyse the incoming and outgoing 
eflauent with modern instruments like gas liquid 
chromatograph, spectrophotometers, total organic 
carbon meter and unique robra test apparatus. Tlie 
whole process is also controUed from this chemical 
house through the control room and the most modem 
instmmentation and remote controls are used in the 
process. 


{German News) 
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Bhckfcil Bijlee. 
One conifxiny 
fllonu imo9e/. 


. ^ , 


Ask different people wliat we 

manufe^ure, and you'll get a jM' 

Olympus EL-101. We also make 
pumpsets. As well as mine ^ 

safety and air handling equipment. 

; — On one point though, all 

agree. The quality of our 

j ..(^SSBSSSSBSSSSSal ... 1 products is second to none. 
UgJ I that’s what matters 





Bharat Bijlee Limited 

Electric Mansion, 6th Floor, Appasaheb Marathe Marg, Prabhadovi, Bombay 400 025. 



Indian Handlooms 

fabrics that fascinate even the fastidious 


Marvels of craftsmanship no machine 
. can match, Indian handlooms 
combine beauty with utility. Here is 
the skill that thrills I 

■ The handloom cottons, silks and 
synthetics from various regions of 
.India, with the blend of classical 
and modern, greet you everywhere. 
Appreciated at home. Admired 
abroad. 

. Delectable designs. Captivatiha 


colours. Instant appeal. Lasting 
vafue* Variety that answers every 
taste. Prices that suit every pocket. 
Handlooms are a vital factor in 
India's economy because— 

* They provide livelihood to J 
over one crore people 

• They fetch over Rs. 300 
crores worth of foreign 
exchange annually throughl 
exports. 


Appropriately, India’s new textile policy gives 
top priority to the handloom sector.^ 1 
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Reliance Textiles 


Where 
growth is a 
way of life 


1979 

1980 

Percentage 

(figures in 
minion) 

(figures In 
million) 

of 

incredae 

Turnover 

Re.1B50 

Re. 2100 

36.48 

Grots 

profit 

Rt. 12B.6 

Re. 180 

- 43.31 

Not fixed 
•tsets 

Rs. 600 

Re. 763.6 

60.72 


iJ 


Today, Reliance Textiles is Indieis 
single largest vertically integrated 
multi-fibre composite textile plant, 
with all the operations under one 
roof, manufacturing synthetic fila¬ 
ment, synthetic blended, virorsted 
and cotton fabrics. 

The Company is also India's 
largest exporter of high-unit-value 
fabrics, to over 50 countries across 
the world. 


Backward Intagration. The 

Company is now setting*up a 
10,000 tonnes/annum polyester 
filament yarn project in technical 
collaboration with E.l. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS B COMPANY of USA. 

Reliance Textllea-lndia'a moat 
modern textile plant. The World 
Bank Technical Team reported: 
"Judged in relation to standards in 
developed countries, only one mill. 
Reliance Textile Industries Limited, 
a recently established enterprise 
concentrating on man-made 
filament yarns and fabric&could be 
described as excellent..." 




A growing family. Over dOOO 
employees, 254 wholesale 
distributors and 1000 authorised 
retail shops—that's Reliance family 
today, which is constantly growing. 
The Company also offers a sizeable 
opportunity for growth to thousands 
of people working in the ancillary 
and feeder organnetions in the 
Indian textile Industry. 




ReliBnC6 Textile Industries Limited 

Main Office: 10th floor,Tulsiani Chambers, Nariman Point,Bornbay 400021,India. 
Phones. 242627,242698. Cable: RELCOMCOPiTelex:011-2950. 


® is the registered tredemsrk of Reliance Textile litdustriee Ltd. 
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Editorial 


EJilM Policies 


IHE YEAR 1980-81 has been a year ol recovt^ 
both for the economy of the country ^ for its. 
exports. However, the rising trend in imports has 
also continued in that year. The value of imports, 
which was Rs. b814 crores in 1978-79, inacased to 
Rs. 8,795 crores in 1979-80 and was expected to be 
Rs. 11,300 crores in 1980-81. This rise, which was 
mainly due to the sharp increase in the price of 
imported crude and petroleum products, (87 per cent 
of total imports), was beyond our control. Ot course, 
the value of our exports ilso incrcascd-from Rs, 5,726 
crores in 1978-79 to Rs. 6,427 crores in 1979-80— 
but could not ooviou^ly rise to tlic level of our 
imports, with die result tliat we are faced with a 
yawning gap in foreign trade. The growing protec¬ 
tionism and recession in developed countries also 
adversely affect our export efforts. Further, invisible 
receipts from abroad have become stagnant and 
foreign aid prospects are clouded mainly due to the 
‘Reagonomjes’ of the U.S. 

Viewed against this background, the new export- 
irapovt policies, which were recently announced by the 
Union Commerce Minister, are pragmatic and serve 
the basic economic policies and the planned develop¬ 
ment of the couiUry. The export policy lias reduced 
the number ot items subject to control and . placed 
more items on Utc list of Open General Licence. 
It tilso opens up avenues for the export of some new 
items manufactured in this country. It is felt in some 
quarters that assistance to the exports of items like 
textiles is not enough. But due to shortage of resour¬ 
ces it may not be possible lo increase cash aitl and 
subsidies. Anyhow, this question has to be dealt with 
on a long-term basis in the light of the expert com¬ 
mittee report which is already with the Govern¬ 
ment. 


Expanding tlie exports is one of the main objec¬ 
tives of the import ijolicy also. Its other important 
aim is lo strengthen the production base. ITic new 
policy removes 165 not-so-essential items from the 
OGL and adds 63 iten’s oi raw materials and equip¬ 
ment to that fist. 42 mote products have been added 
to the banned list. Such restrictions are intended to 
reduce the bill of non-essential imports and to 
encourage indigenous production. 'Fhe saving in the 
import bill is just about Rs. 100 crores. The policy, 
has not made more cuts because of the need to allow 
items essential for economic development. The new 
step to provide liberal replenishment benefits to 
“trading houses” with excellent export performance 
has been widely welcomed as an imaginative mea¬ 
sure. The additional facilities to small scale sector 
are also valuable. 'Fhe canalisation of imports of 
more items like edible oils through public sectot 
agencies will help in preventing private trade’s mal¬ 
practices. 

_ Apart from mineral oil, we are constrained to 
unporl capital goods etc.., for our economic develop¬ 
ment and also essential consumer items Uke edible 
oils which are m short supply. In order to meet the 
cost ot these imports we have no other go but to 
e.xport more This has nothing to do with polemical 
questions like export-led growth'. We have to 
abandon the idea of ‘exporting the surplus’ and 
^ producing 



Window on tli« Worid 


Economic Development 


in Tanzania 


Navin Chandra Josbi'^ 


ON April 27, 1964 Tanganyika and Zanzibar com¬ 
bined lo form the country later (October 29, 1964) 
naiiicd as the United Republic of Tanzania—a Com¬ 
monwealth country. Independence had previously been 
achieved by Tanganyika on December 9, 1961 and by 
Zanzibar on December 9, 1963. Tanzania is bounded 
by Kenya in the north-east. Lake Victoria and Uganda 
in the north, Rwanda and Burudi in the north-west. 
Lake Tanganyika in the north, Zambia and Malai in 
south-west and Mozambique in the south, 'fhe popula¬ 
tion cl the country in 1975 was estimated at 15 niillion 
with an average densdty of 34-8 per square mile in 
the mainland and 347-1 per square mile in Zanzibar 
Isidiid. Over half the population comprises Indians, 
Europeans and Arabs. The average per capita income 
is around US $ 180 per annum. 

The country hat a land area of 3,11.150 square 
miles- A large part of the area in the centre of the 
country is arid and bushy and a considerable part of 
the population and economic activity are concentrated 
in areas on the periphery. Development problems arc 
c.vtrcmely heterogenous, differing widely from one 
aica to another. The overall density is low—arotmd 
27 per square mile. The African population is 
growing at the rate of 1.7 per cent. Peasant cultiva¬ 
tors and nomadic or semi-nomadic herdsmen form by 
far the largest part of the population. About 6% 
of the total area is covered by water, i.c. parts of 
Lake \'ictoria and Tanganyika on the north and the 
west. Irrigation is practised on a limited scale. The 
eventual possibilities of irrigation development are 
somewhat limited by the restricted amount of water 
available over much of the territory. Irrigation and 
flood control together can make available for culti¬ 
vation less than a further 2 per cent of the total area 
of the country or about 4 million acres- Flood hazards 
and arid conditions alternate with the seasons. 

Sporadic Development 

Upto the end of the Second World War, economic 
development was somewhat sporadic. In the thirty 
years preceding the outbreak of the First World War, 
the Germans devoted much money and energy to the 

•Senior Leeturer. MoliLil Nchiu College, New Delhi. 


development of plantation a^culnire. After the War, 
in January 1920 a League of N^ons mandate Was 
given to the United Kingdom to administer the terri¬ 
tory. In 1946 Tanganyika became a U. N. Trust Terri¬ 
tory under British administration. The Territory bene¬ 
fited from the British post-war colcmial development 
policy- From 1948 to 1958-59 it received over £, 10 
million as grants from U.K. and other foreign coun¬ 
tries- The government also devoted attention to the 
promotion of economic development mainly throu^ 
the infiow of foreign capital. In recent decades Tan¬ 
zania has made substantial progress to make it possible 
for it to finance development projects from its own 
resources. 

Exports 

The rate of growth of exports gives a fair indica¬ 
tion of the rate of growth of the economy as a whole. 
Exports take about a quarter of all the goods and ser¬ 
vices produced in Tanzania and generate about 40 per 
cent of money incomes. Agriculture and livestock pro¬ 
ducts contribute about 80 per cent of export earnings 
against 13 per cent for minerals. Industrial develop¬ 
ment has been proceeding rapidly in recent years and 
may continue to expand on a greater pace. The deve¬ 
lopment of the economy of Tanzania has been mainly 
dependent upon the growth of exports of primary pro¬ 
ducts. Among major exports, coffee presents a special 
case because of an international agreement limiting 
exports- Only in the case of sisal does the output of 
the country constitute an important percentage of 
world supply- lii other products, Tanzania’s share in 
world market is negligible. The main development 
effort has ,therefore, been concentrated on Mrican 
agricultural estates owned and managed by Europeans 
and Indians who arc at present the major producers 
of export crops, producing virtually all the sisal and 
tea, the greater part of tobacco, wheat, pyrethrum and 
seed beans and peas, and some part oi coffee. 

Today the major export crops are cotton, coflee and 
sisal. Diamonds, the only important non-agricultural 
export item, rank fourth among the products exported. 
Roughly half of the agricultural output comes from 
subsistence cultivators and herdsmta. The principal 
markets in foreign trade arc the sterling area countries. 
U.K. provides the largest individual export market. 
India purchases mainly cotton and enshewnuts. Im¬ 
ports arc in the form of machinery and transport 
equipment, manufactured products including textiles, 
mineral fuels, food, cliemicals, etc. The largest imports 
are from the United Kingdom- For many years, goods 
have moved freely between Kenya and Uganda due to 
the existence of East African Common Market. 

Agrarian Economy 

Tanzania’s economy is based on agriculture which 
contributes more than half of the Gro.ss Domestic Rro- 
uct, four-fifths of foreign exchange and four-fifths of 
employment. Froiif a low coastal strip the mainland 
territory rises gradually to a central plateau with an 
average elevation of about 4,000 feet. .Much of the 
rain comes in short, intense storms and runs off 
without benefiting crops. Rainfall is also unreliable, 
varying greatly from year to year. About 10 per cent 
of the land is cultivated with various crops. 
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A numbw of factors militate against the devclop- 
fiwnt of Tanzanian agriculture. They are primitive me¬ 
thods of cultivation, lack of managerial ability, inade¬ 
quate equipment, lack of capital, limited influence of 
incentives etc. Production of sisal, an important export 
item, has been declining since 1967. The Tanganyika 
Sisal Corporation has embarked on a diversification 
programme by introducing new crops. Crops already 
planned for intensive production arc cardamom, beans, 
cashew nuts, citrus, cocoa, coconuts, cotton, maize 
and timber. Cattle ranching, dairying and twine spin¬ 
ning have also been attempted. The greater part of the 
world’s supplies of cloves comes from Zanzibar. 
About 80,000 acres of land is devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of cloves. Coconut industry occupies an impor¬ 
tant position. The main food crops are rice, banana.s, 
cas.sava, pulses, maize and sorghum. In fisheries, sar- 
dines and tuna are the important items of catch for 
export. 

Stagnant Economy 


The factors causing concern on the Tanzanian econo¬ 
mic scene arc the exports stagnating at about C 235 
lUilHon a year and import.'! ri.sing to £. 555 million of 
which £, 137 million a year are spent on oil imports. 
Today the country’s economy is heavily dependent on 
foreign assistance which is of the order of il 300 
rnillion a year. Its foreign debts arc quite staggering 
with the overdue amount of £ 100 million and unpaid 
letters of credit amounting to over £ 80 million. It 
is significant to note that over the years Tanzania has 
been having a virtually stagnant economy. The per 
capita income level is almost the same as in India or in 
Pakistan. Production of cash crops is very generally 
looked upon as an activity occupying second position 
to f(X)d production. The rate of capital formation ap¬ 
pears to be rather high for a country of very low per 
capita inMme. It was 17 per cent of GDP in 1958 
and now it is around 20 per cent. The explanation for 
this is that the basic demand for food is satisfied in 
the subsistence sector and as a consequence, a higher 
proportion of monetary income can be devoted to 
capital formation. Further, a part of the gross invest¬ 
ment was financed by grants and loans from the out¬ 
side world rather than by domestic savings. About one 
third of the total domestic capital formation is made 
by public sector and the remaining two-thirds by 
private sector. 


Financial Stringency 

Tanzania’s present development problem is one of 
toancial stringency rather than that of limited absorp¬ 
tive capacity. Development could greatly benefit froml 
continued and expanded inflow of grants and technical 
assistance and from availablity of loans on soft terms, 
pr Julius K. Nyerere, who has led the country since 
independence in 1961, is a very jxrpular President of 
the Republic. It is due to his efforts that this poor 
and straiegically insigjaificant country has attained a 
prominent role in world affairs. His writings, parti¬ 
cularly the 1967 Arusha Declaration, have laid the 


foundatioD for the overall domestic policies of Ihc 
country. According fo him, the key to building a just 
and socialist society lies in the equitable distribution 
of goods, services and wealth. 

Achievcmeitbi 

h is quite true that Tanzania has made quite signi- 
licant progress is providing social services, particularly 
in the rural areas where 80 per cent of the population 
lives. Of the 8,320 villages in ’.lie country, about 
6,000 have village cooperative societies, around 3,000 
have disiicnsaries and more than 7,500 have primary 
schools. The country’s health care system is the best 
in the whole of Africa. Life expectancy has now risen 
to 51 years and infant mortality has been reduced to 
140 per 1,000. There is free universal primary educa¬ 
tion on non-racial lines. 

A remarkable achievement has been in the direc¬ 
tion of significant reduction in the income gaps of the 
people. The income inequality has been reduced from 
50 to 1 existing at the time of the independence of 
the country to 7 to 1 today. Tanzanian economy has 
been having a higher rate of monetisation through pro¬ 
duction for the market. The world-wide inflation has 
been making its impact in a larger measure and as 
such, the real incomes arc falling. As far as industrial¬ 
isation is concerned, the manufacluring sector is still 
in an early stage of development though it has been 
growing rapidly in reccj.u years. Manufacturing output 
represents processed footis fe.g. canned meat for cx- 
|wrt, vegetable oil products, wheat flour etc.) beer and 
other products. Ttie Government of Tanzania has 
been vigorously implementing its promotion of in¬ 
dustrialisation by pi^licipating directly through its 
statutory corporations and by encouraging private in¬ 
vestors through the use of fiscal incentives. The Gov¬ 
ernment gives priority to the processing industries 
which would increase the export, value of Tanzania’s 
raw materials and maximise foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings. On the other hand, import-substitution industries 
arc accorded a lower degree of priority. 

The Government has enacted a scries of investment 
incentive legislations for the protection of foreign in¬ 
vestment. Incentives available fo private investors are 
in the form of tax relief allowances but no tax holidays 
are granted. There is also exemption from import duty 
for most industrial equipment, chemicals and raw 
materials and a protective customs tariff on a wide 
range of products. 

Planned Development 

The planning process in the country can be said to 
have started early in 1960s. The Hirst Three-Year 
Development Plan fl961-62 to 1963-64) was launched 
with the objective of laying the foundation for future 
economic growth. It had a total outlay of Tanzanian 
Shillings 480 million. Then Five Year Plans were 
launched for 1964-69 and 1969-74. The current Five 
Year Plan commenced in 1976 envisages small buf 
aaiyely growing industrial factwics to manufacture 
.small parts with the object of improving foreign ex¬ 
change earnings, It is felt that Tanzania is far “too 
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dependent on foreign aid from Western Countries and 
Western-dominated intomaticmal agendes. The 
nationalisation of certain industries has not checked 
capitalist penetraticm of her economy and the ‘Ujamaa’ 
programme has been subverted with the promotion of 
self-reliant socialist villages being replacea by a World 
Bank supported effort to expand output of export 
crops, thus tying Tanzania still further into the network 
of international trade. 

The reasons for heavy dependence on foreign aid 
are the very substantial series of blows to the Tanza¬ 
nian economy in recent decades and they were beyond 
the control of the Government. Apart from that the 
soaring oil prices, the adverse drought of 1974-76, 


Photorespiration Key to Better Crops 

Dr. M. K. Garrett* 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS is the process by which plants 
use the energy of sunlight to convert inorganic carbon 
dioxide to orgtuiic compounds. It also produces the 
oxygen which we breathe, but we now know that this 
same oxygen has profoundly deleterious effects upon 
the yield of most crop plants by inducing a wasteful 
respiratory process called photorespiration, and that 
reducing photo-respiration would lead to substantial 
improvements in the yield. 

Most crop plants fix carbon by the cyclic pathway 
elucidated by the Novel Laureate, Melvin Calvin, at 
Berkeley, Cdifomia. Within this cycle of reactions a 
molecule of carbon dioxide is added to the 5-carbon 
sugar ribulosebisphosphate (RuBP) molecule to form 
two molecules of the 3-carbon compound phosphogly- 
ceric acid. Plants having this mechanism are known as 
C3 plants and include agricultural species. 

In a normal atmosphere, C3 plants fix carbon di¬ 
oxide and proifuce phosphoglycolate simultaneousif. 
Because glycolate is the fuel for photorespiration, this 
means that photosynthesis and photorespiration take 
place simultaneously, too, the former process eon- 
tributing to yield and the latter diminishing it. In fact 
photorespiration may bumoff up to half the carbon 
which would otherwise contribute to plant growth. 
How then, might we control this process ? 

A great deal, therefore, depends upon how far we 
can genetically control photorespiration. What we 
need is control at the branch point between the photo¬ 
synthetic and photorespiratory pathways, and branch 
pointenzymes can be thought of as traffic lights regu¬ 
lating the flow of chemical traffic along diverging path¬ 
ways of the metabolism. 

The branch point enzyme between photosynthesis 
and photorespiration is c^led RuBP carbodylose/oxy- 
genase, to describe the dual chemical part it plays. 
Because this enzyme may make up some 50 per cent 
of the soluble protein in plant leaveSj it is the most 
abundant protein in the world, but a lot is still un¬ 
known about how Its catalytic effect Is controlled In 
the plant. In 1974. scientists at the US Department 
of .\griculture Soybean Laboratory in Illinois discover- 
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tfae disastrously heavy rains of 1979 and the failure of 
rains in early 19^0 has^ been the recent phenomena 
serving as casual factors for seeking a degree of foreign 
aid. 

Surely, the Tanzanian economy is under very severe' 
strain. There is the nearly overwhelmi^ impact of the 
exogenous factors and great and damagmg in^Sciendes 
in the civil service. There is a growing corruption that 
undennincs loyalty and generates cynicism. ITiere is 
need to consider how prcductivity can be increased in 
the non-agricultural sectors and now management can 
be made more effident in ways that will not preclude 
continuing progress. □ 


ed that the higher the temperature, the less the affinity 
this enzyme had for carbon dioxide but not for oxygen. 
The discovery was i key one because it showed for 
the first time that this controlling enzyme could be 
differentially regulated, and that it might be possible 
to do so by genetic instead of environmental means. 

In Aug^t, 1978 the first evidence for such generic 
control in both commercial and genetically engineered 
cultivars of ryegrass was reported. It is only fair to 
say that the evidence is still the subject of some con¬ 
troversy, but it is now supported by a substantial body 
of photOTespirarion. Furtharmorc, the RuBP Carbody- 
ploid ryegrasses, which have twice the number of 
chromosomes of normal diploid lines, had lower rates 
of photorespiration. Furthermore, the RuBP Carbody- 
lase-oxygenase enzyme in the tetraploid cultivars had 
a greater apparent affinity for carbon dioxide, while 
its affinity for oxygen did not differ, significantly from 
that of ffie .diploid cultivars. This clearly suggested 
genetic control oi photorespiration at the branch point 
between photosynmesis and photorespiration. 

All this means that tetraploid cultivars of ryegrass 
have a more efficient carbon economy than the diploid 
cultivars have. 

It could be suggested, therefore, that the photosyn¬ 
thetic superiority of the tetraploid ryegrass could be 
exploited in the field by more frcqbent harvesting, 
though the validity and practicability of this idea has 
to be evaluated criti«»]ly under a wide range of con¬ 
ditions. 

Improving the efficiency of photosynthesis is funda¬ 
mental to improving crop plants. We now know, for 
example, that nitrogen fixation in plants such as soy¬ 
bean is governed by photosynthesis. Many activities in 
plant roots are governed by ffie activity of the leaves. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that improving photo- 
synthetic efficiency will be a prerequisite for improving 
the efficiency of mineral nutrition in many crop plants. 

The hope must be that through these efforts the 
productivity of C3 crop plants will one day match that 
of C 4 plants such as maize, sugarcane and sori^um 
are amemgst plants which lack photorespiration and are 
amongst the world’s most productive agricultural 
species. 

(Spectrum) 
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Plant for Non-residant' 
Entrepreneurs: 

Project identification, 
market studies, incentives 
and concessions, ' 
feasibility plans, 
clearances, licenses, 
financial arrangements, 
followup j 


Credit Syndication: ^ 
From financial planning 
and counselling to liaison 
and follow up with 
financial institutions and 
banks. 


' ^ Joint Ventures 

y abroad: 

Country and market 
profile, financial advice 
and arrangements, project 
reports, government j 
consents, follow up. j 


Small and Medium j 
projects: t 
Financial 
counselling and 
planning, syndication 
of loans, accounting, 
lax planning, 
labour and company 
law counselling. 







Fixed Deports: 
From government 
clearances, > 
collection oi 
deposits to 
filing of returns. 


Ametgamations: 
Negotiations, feasibility 
studies, taxation 
analyses, financial 
planning, legal and 
government clearances. 


Project Counselling: 
From arrangement of 
technical consultancy 
services to guidance on 
implementation. 


iaaue Management- - 
Equity and Dabanturee: 
Clearance of draft 
prospectus, government 
liaison, underwriting, y 
monitoring, acting aa 
.trusteaa. ,- 


Bank of Baroda's Merchant Banking Division. 
Specialists in eight areas of corporate finance. 



Bank of Baroda 

lA I. (1 , J i-te 

The business-like bank. 
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SDR 

A Source of International Liquidity 


Haramfli BbattaclKiiTya* 


Until 1970, the main components of international 
liquidity were foreign exchange reserves, gold and 
drawing rights on the Intemation Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Growth of foreign exchange reserves like U.S. 
dollars and British pounds depends upon the balance of 
payments deficits of these countries and are, therefore, 
uncertain and erratic. Gold reserves have not increased 
to any significant extent in recent years. Hence a need 
was felt to augment the supply of international liqui¬ 
dity during the early sixties. 

Genesis of SDRs 

At the Annual Meeting of the IMF in September, 
1963, which was held in Washington, two studies on 
“the outlook for the functioning of the international 
monetary system” were commissioned. One of these 
studies was to be made by the IMF and the other 
by the Group of Ten (ten leading industrial countries— 
L'.S.A., U.K., West Germany, Japan, France, Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden). 

After a number ctf joint meetings of the Executive 
Directors of the IMF and the Deputies of the Group 
of Ten, a draft outline on the creation of a new re¬ 
serve assets was produced. At tlie Rio de Janeiro 
Annual meeting of the IMF held in 1967, a resolution 
adopting the agreed outline was unanimously passed 
and detailed proposals for the introduction of Special 
Drawing Rights qp the IMF (SDRs) were approved by 
the Board of Governors of the IMF in April 1968. 
After necessary amendments of the Articles of Agree¬ 
ment of the IMF, the Special Drawing Account came 
into being on August 6, 1969. 

A Breakthioiiidi 

Creation of SDRs represents a genuine breakthrough 
in monetary thinking because it liquidates the fiction 
of the central debtor of money in circulation. In the 
SDR scheme, there are no liabilities of the issuing 
agency. Moreover, SDRs bring about an increase in the 
world’s monetary reserves without any deposit of gold 
or currency by the participating countries. SDRs are 
solely based on their acceptability by participating 
countries in exchange for various convertible national 

• Head of the Department of Bconomlcs, Burdwan Rai 
CollcRe, Burdwan. 


currencies. Drawings from the General Acewmt of the 
IMF have to be repaid, but SDRs, once allocated, con¬ 
tinue permanently in existence. 

Mode of Allocation 

The time and amounts of allocations of SDRs are 
based on the recommendations of the Manag¬ 
ing Director of the IMF and are ultimately to be app¬ 
roved by the Board of Governors voting with an eighty- 
five per cent majority. Allocations of SDRs are made 
in proportion to the quotas of participating countries. 


The first allocation of SDRs was made on January 
1, 1970. Total allocation to participating countries 
was SDR 3.4 billion and India’s share was SDR 126 
million. The second and the third allocations were 
made on January 1, 1971 and January 1, 1972 res¬ 
pectively. Each allocation was of about SDR 3 billion. 
India received SDR 100 million in each year. Thus 
a total amcAmt of SDR 9.3 billion was created and 
allocated to 112 participating countries during 1970-72 
and India’s total share of these allocations was SDR 
326 million. ^ 

Valuation of SDR 

Originally one SDR was equivalent to the gold con¬ 
tent of one pre-1971 U.S. dollar, i.e. 0.888671 grams 
of fine gold and SDRs had a gold value guarantee. 
With the advent of generalised floating of major cur¬ 
rencies, a new basis for valuation was necessitated and 
from July 1, 1974 the standard basket technique was 
adopted under which the value of SDR was made 
equal to the basket of currencies which contained 40 
U.S. cents. 38 W. German pfennings, 4.5 U.K. pence 
and specified amounts of 13 other currencies. With 
effect from January 1, 1981, the IMF is using a 
simplified basket of Five currencies for determining the 
daily valuation of the SDR. The sum of the values of 
the following amounts of these five currencies would 
determine the value of SDR. 


U. S. Doflar 

.. 0.54 

Deutsche marck 

.. 0.46 

Japanese Yen. 

..34.00 

French franc 

.. 0.74 

Ponnd sterling 

..0.071 
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It may be mentioned in this connection that these cur< 
rcncics were already in use in determining the interest 
rate on the SDR, As on January 30, 1981, one SDR 
was equivalent to U.S. dollars 1.24418 and Indian 
rupees 10.1161. 

Holdings 

A participating country earns interest on its hold¬ 
ings of SDRs and pays charges to the Fund nt the 
same rate on its net cumulative allocation. With effect 
from January 1. 1981, the SDR interest rate has been 
fiscdt at 10.87.5 per cent per annum and the rate of 
icntuneration on member’s creditor position has been 
determined as 9.7875 per cent per annum. 

A participating country with a balance of payments 
need may use SDRs to acq'uire foreign exchange in a 
transaction with dc.signation—that is, where currency 
is provided by another participating country designated 
by the IMF usually because its balance of payments 
and reserve position is sufficiently strong. No narticl- 
pant is obliged to hold more than three times its own 
cumulatiyc allocations of SDR«. Thus if a participant 
has, over the- years, been allocated SDR lOO millions, 
it must accept another 200 millions of SDRs from 
participants having balance of payments deficit. How¬ 
ever, it may agree to take even more. 

As for users originally it was provided that the aver¬ 
age net use of a participant’s SDRs must not exceed 

-4r the aiuuNil meeting of the IMF, in 1967, a reso^ 
lutioii adoptinf! the agreed antlhie was passed and 
detailed proposals for the introduction of SDRs on the 
IMF (SDRs) were approved by the Board of Governors 
in April 1968. 

70 per cent of its average net cumulative allocation 
during a specified base period (normally five vears). 
A participant which used more than 70 per cent of its 
average net cumulative allocations during some part of 
the basic period, had to reconstitute its holdings of 
SDRs to ensure that its average use of SDRs over the 
whole period did not exceed the specified proportion. 

With effect from January I. 1979, the Esecutive 
Board of the IMF had reduced from 30 per cent to 15 
per cent the minimum average holdings of SDRs that 
participants are required to maintain, in relation to the 
average of their net cumulative allocations during the 
base period. 

Under the Second Amendment of tlie Articles of 
Agreement of the IMF. which has become effective 
from April 1. 1978, participants arc free to exchange 
SDRv for currency in transactions bv agreement with 
other participants. In these cases, no balance of pay¬ 
ments need is required and the transactions take place 
without further authorization by the IMF. Participants 
may also use SDRs to make payments to the General 
Resources Account of IMF for repurchases, charges 
and quota payments. 

As a result of the Seventh General Review, quotas 
of members of IMF have been increased bv 50 per 
cent, from SDR 39,766,5 million to SDR' 60,025 
million and members were required to pay 25 per cent 
of the increase in their quotas in SDRs. 


The Executive Board of IMF has taketi « kaiipbet. 
of decisions which haVe widened the possible use of 
SDRs beyond the uses specificalhr mentioned in the 
Articles of Agreement of the IMF. These additional 
uses of SDRs include swap arrangements under which 
a member of the Fund may transfer SDRs to another 
member in exchange for an cquivtdent amount of 
currency or another monetary asset, other than gold, 
with an agreement to reverse the exchange at a specified 
future date, and at an exchange rate agreed Ujpon by 
the members. SDRs can also be us^ in forward 
operations, loans, as security for the performance of 
financial obligations, and in donations. 

The IMF has the authority to extend the range of 
official holders beyond its member countries. So far 
the IMF has designated the World Bank, International 
Development Association (IDA), Bank for Internatio¬ 
nal Settlements and six other financial institutions as 
“other holders” of SDRs. These “other holders” have 
the same degree of freedom as the 441 members of the 
IMF in using SDRs excepting that they cannot re¬ 
ceive allocations nor use SDRs in transactions with 
designation. 

Further Allocations 

After a gap six years, the IMF recently resumed the 
allocation of SDR.s in accordance with the resolution 
of the Board of Governors of the IMF which became 
effective on December 11, 1978. This ic.solulion app¬ 
roved a pro^sal of the Managing Director to allocate 
about 4 billion SDRs in each of the three years—1979 
1980 and 1981. On January 1, 1979, SDR 4032.7 
million was allocated to 137 members. A further 
amount of SDR 4033.3 million was allocated to 139 
members on January 1, 1980. The third and final 
allocation of SDR 4,042 million was made to 141 
members of the IMF on January 1, 1981. The total 
amount of SDRs allocated since allocations began in 
1970 is SDR 21,433 million, which is about 7 per cent 
of total world reserves other than gold. India was 
allocated about 119 million SDRs in each of the years 
1979 and 1980 and 116-7 million SDRs 
in 1971. Thus, during 1979-81 India has been allo¬ 
cated about 355 million SDRs. But she had to pay 
143 million SDRs as 25 per cent of the increase in her 
quota as a result of the Seventh General Review of 
quotas. Thus, the net addition to India’s reserves as 
a result of fresh allocations over the three years period 
(1979-81) has been 212 million SDRs. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that as a result of the 
Seventh General Review of quotas. India’s quota in the 
IMF has been increased from 1145 million SDRs to 
1717.5 million SDRs. 

SDR Established Unit of Account 

Apart from providing intematicmal liquidity, the 
SDR has gained stature as a unit of account, ,A few 
countries are specifying the par value of their curren¬ 
cies in SDRs rather than U.S. dollars and the IMF Is 
publishing figures on the scale of its own operations 
and amounts of international liquiditv in terms of 
SDRs. Currency deposits denominated in vSDRs are 
accepted bv the Bank for International Settlements 
(BIS), and more than thirty commercial banks In 
financial centres throughout the world. 
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Since 1970, the year of first allocations, SDRs have 
been used in a variety of transactions and (derations, 
with transfers amounting to SDR 33,358 million by 
the end of 1980. 

SDRs are allocated in prr^rtion to a country's 
quota in the IMF. In the assignment of quotas, natio¬ 
nal income, volume of trade, and reserve holdings of 
a country carry great weight. But these are indicators 
of rdative prosperity. Naturally, SDRs allocat^ on the 
bast, of quotas favour richer countries. But it is the de¬ 
veloping countries which are in great need of inter¬ 
national liquidity. Their exports are unstable, imports 


Rehabilitation of invalids through 


Cooperatives 


THE co-operative form of economic activity tias 
proved very useful in Poland for the votu- 
tional and social rehabilitation of disabled persons. 
There the invalids’ co-operative is a special kind of 
workers’ productive co-operative. It is a voluntary and 
self-governed association of invalids for carrying out 
economic activity on the basis of the members' own 
work. Another aim of the same importance is social 
and educational activity caldulated to meet the needs 
of the members of the co-operative society. 


But invalids’ co-operative have set for themselves 
wider aims than those of ordinary worker’s productive 
co-operatives. They do not limit their activity to pro¬ 
viding jobs for their members and improving their 
social education; they are also concerned with the 
rehabilitation qf their members. The rehabilitation 
benefits include vocational guidance, re-tiaining fur a 
new job, medical care, social care, organization of work¬ 
ing conditions to suit tire specific needs of disabled 
persons ; the very nature of the co-operative makes it 
necessary to adapt the scope of its aims to the needs 
(rf its members. The merging of economic activity with 
social and educational activity in the same enterprise 
means that the requirements of economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency are combined with social advantages. And this 
is, the essence of the par’dcular usefulness of the 
co-operative form of economic activity for the rehabi¬ 
litation and employment of disabled persons. 


arc incompressible and they have to service their foreign 
debts. 

The deficits on current accounts of deve¬ 

loping countries widened from $ 56 billion in 1979 
to $ 76 billion in 1980. The prospects for 1981 indi¬ 
cate a further deterioration in the current account 
deficit of these countries to $ 80 billion. 

Under these circumstances, the question linking 
creation of SDKs with the development aid, or a 
special allocation of SDRs to nun-oii developing coun¬ 
tries merit serious consideration. □ 


In the economic aspect invalids co-operatives differ 
from other enterprises first and foremost by the fact 
that they enjoy certain privileges, e.g. they have the 
monopoly in the production of certain articles. These 
privileges a,rc an equivalent of the cost of rcimbdita- 
tion and the general higher production cost which is 
the result of employing a great number of disabled 
persons. They also make it possible to provide jobs 
to badly disabled persons. 

As a result of the specific features of this organiza¬ 
tion, which provides employment to a great number of 
disabled persons, it not only enables invalids to earn 
their living, but also brings economic advantages to 
the whole population. The articles produced by the 
co-operatives of disabled persons are not inferior to 
those produced by other enterprises, either as regards 
their price, qualify, or their attractiveness for potential 
customers. The average wage of a disabled person em¬ 
ployed in an invalids co-operative docs not differ 
essentially from the national average wage of industrial 
workers. * 

The co-operatives organize various training courses, 
lectures, talks, competitions, exhibitions, demonstra¬ 
tions, discussion meetings and social gatherings in their 
own .lubs and commor rooms In tins activity they 
are assisted by State houses of culture and by normal 
healthy persons who attained these events alongside 
the disabled persons. The training and self-tuliou of 
disabled persons is also carried out through the net¬ 
work of co-operative libraries and book lending cen¬ 
tres which offer specialised publications as well as 
novels and general reading matter Co-operatives run 
various amateur artistic ensembles ; light entertain¬ 
ment, theatre, music, song, dance and reciting groups 
and hobby circles. Tourist trips and going in groups 
to concerts, theatre performances and film shows arc 
very popular forms of cultural and educational activity. 


UKITED WE STAND 

DIVIDED WE FALL 
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The Gtindlays branch/associato netwoik offer# 
you a comprehensive coverajjc of major tradings 
nations as wide-ranging in size and oppoftuni* 
ties as Australia and Zimbabwe. 


'Made in India' goes global 
with Grindiays vast network 
in 37 countries. 


Today the world is a stage 
where goods made in Indie 
perform creditably. 

The list is impressive.fram 
cashewnuts, seafoods, leather 
goods and ready-to-wear to 
fertilizer and steel plants and 
sophisticated electronic 
equipment. 

This is where the Grindiays 
worldwide network of 
branches/offices in 37 countries 
can play the best supporting 
role to India's star performers. 


The Grindiays role can take 
many shapes. Perhaps, you 
need a survey of the market 
you've in mind. Or, an 
exploratory study of a virgin 
territory. Or, an investigation 
of the creditworthiness of a 
prospect. Or, meybe, you 
need help with export finance 
including all those irksome 
formalities. 

You can count on our global 
resources to assist you in 
reading the world of export 
opportunities like an open book. 


When all the world Is your 
stage, Grindiays ought to be 
behind the scenes to win for 
your show the success it 
deserves. 



GrirKUays 

Bfflik 

Limited 

tamonM In tta iMm likataft 
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Com Story 

Why is 
Bihar 

Backward ? 

Dr. K. N. Pmsad* 




A fair price shop in Bihar 


BIHAR stiU conjures up, by acnd large, “an image 
of agricultural primitivism and unrelieved poverty”. In 
1975-76 per capita net domestic product of Bihar, 
at current prices, was Rs. 596, which was nearly 60 
per cent of the figure for all-India (Rs. 1,008). In 
1977-78, 57.49 per cent of the total population in 
Bihar was below the poverty line as against the 
all-India figure of 48.13 per cent. A latest estimate 
of the Bihar Government pits the percentage at 64, 
or 6.3 million families. Poverty is abundantly reveal¬ 
ed in undemutrition and malnutrition ^ a large 
number of people ownng to inadequate purchasing 
power and rapid growth of population (at the ap¬ 
proximate rate of 2 per cent per annum). There 
IS hure migration of farm labourers from Bihar to 
Punjab and Haryana due to lack of gainful employ¬ 
ment in their home villages and the very high wages 
earned by them there. 


There was near stagnation in the absolute value 
of the State income originating from the agricultural 
sector (at over 50 per cent) and in the real income 
originating from the mining (at nearly four per cent), 
construction, power, transport and commerce sec¬ 
tor. But there was an increase in the share of the 
manufacturing sector from 12,9 per cent to 18.5 per 
cent. The contribution of the banking and insu¬ 
rance sector increased by 50 per cent. The ctmtri- 
bution of the services sector was about 20 per 
cent. This was a somewhat high percentage. 

In Bihar at present neither the industrial sector can 
bear the burden of carrying the agricultural sector on 
its shoulders nor the agricultural sector can do the 
same in relation to the industrial. 


The perspective Plan of Industrial Development of 
Bihar 1979-80 to 1988-89 by the NCAER completed 
in November, 1978 showed that economic develop¬ 
ment of Bihar had been relatively poor during 
I960—1975. Amiual rate of growth in the State 
income had never exceeded five per cent, while the 
growdh in per cai»ta income per annum had rarely 
touched a figure of 3.5 per cent. Income originating 
(in real terms) from the agricultural sector, which 
cemtinued to be the principal source trf livelihood for 
over 80 per cent of the population in the l^ate, had 
been practically stagnant. During the 1960’s agricul¬ 
tural mcome ranged from Rs. 500 to Rs. 560 crorcs 
(at 1960-61 prices), compared to Rs. 1,190 to 
Rs. 1,240 crores (at 1970-71 prices) from 1970 to 
1974. From 1960-61 t© 1970-71 the price index for 
agricultural commodities increased by 82 per cent. 

The growth rate of the entire manufacturing 
sector was 12.2 per cent per anmtm for the period 
1970-71 to 1974-75. In 1971 around five per cent 
of workers in Khar were engaged in industry (all- 
India figure being ten per cent) and 1.5 per cent 
of them were in mining and quarrying (all-India 
figure one per cent). 

* Professor and Head of the Department of Economics 

Patna Unlvershy. 


Near stagnation in the growth of the agricultural 
sector and infrastructural facilities appeared to be an 
overwhelming reason for the relatively low level (rf 
growth in the State during the period. “Sound 
foundations” for “sustained economic progress” have 
not been provided so far. 


A survey conducted recently by a team of experts 
belonging to the Chotanagpur Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry reported that although the installed capa¬ 
city of the Bihar State Electricity Board totalled 
775.27 MW (682.50 MW from thermal, 80 MW from 
hydel, and 12.77 MW from diesel sources), the 
normal generation of power never exceeded 300 MW, 
as against 6he minimum requirement of 600 MW. 
Moreover, the normal load requirement was increas¬ 
ing at the rate of ten per cent per year. 


For the bulk of the populatirm in Bihar the exist¬ 
ing levels of consumption are so low that a consider¬ 
able proportion of the additional out^t of the eco¬ 
nomy is devoted to the improvement <rf living stan- 
dmds. A wnaller proportion is left over ftw develop- 
i:^t of the stock of capital, material and bummi. 
Profile have been saving mosfiy lor thdr old age or 
for theif dfildren, to quote Keynes* words. 
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Long gestatioo period 

Tbc heavy, long gestation period, capitaMntensive 
projects, the so-called levels dt catalysts of economic 
dcvciopmcnt, which the public sector embarked upon, 
took much longer to complete and cost a great deal 
more than anticipated. The benefits were, therefore 
correspondingly less and took longer lime in accruing. 
Moreover, some of the projects on completion were 
saddled with substantial under utilization, representing 
a large los.s in potential income and potential savinp 
for reinvestment. Added to this, there was glaring 
lack of synchronization in intcr-dependent projects, 
leading to delays in the availability of inputs or in 
the emergence of markets, 

Castcism 

Casicism is one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the s(x:ial and economic progress of the State. 

Bihar being a highly incgalitarian, cla.s!, or ca.ste- 
ridden society, its inhabitants in ojie class or caste 
identify among themselves but not with those in 
another class or caste, and hence the very mechanism 
of identification actually projects inequalities. 

One positive goal of socialist pattern of society, viz., 
“the creation of a sense of partnership among all sec¬ 
tions of the community” has seldom been sought 
to be attained in the State. A good many able and 
honest men have been intentionally debarred from 
participation in the formulation and execution of 


public decisioiui because thdr caste or dus (&• 
qualificatioa. The incident of birth contimies to 
make or mar the career of a vast majority of the 
intelligentsia class in this most caste-iidden State of 
India. Even if certain people were to bleadh their 
places of work with their bones serving hmd and 
honestly, they would not get any recognition what¬ 
soever, whereas certain others who are deficient In 
many respects can' rise to any height, things have 
come to such a sad pass in Bihar. Decisions all 
shades and of vaiying import are tainted by caste 
considerations. Political ideologies fend to be subor¬ 
dinate to caste notions. 


The greater frequency and vehemence of social 
tensions in Bihar has come seriously in the way of 
the progress of planning in the State by keeping 
the attention of the administrators distracted from 
it. 


The “political apathy and backwardness of the 
rural masses, weighed down by centuries of casteism 
and economic exploitation and totally dependent on 
their semi-feudal landlords for such employment as 
they can get”, was hitherto “a most potent stabilizing 
factor”. But these are under heavy odds now as 
Bihar’s population is not only larger but also “more 
articulate”. The recent awakening has brought to 
the fore pressing claims and expectations. The eco¬ 
nomic problems of the weaker sections of society, 
especially the need for larger opportunities for work, 
have been thrown into sharper relief. 


A Bihar farmer in hh farmhiml 
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Bihar farm labourers migrate to Punjab and Harunui 
for gainful employment 

Army of Serfs 

In a sense, a larger part of the village community 
in Bihar consists ot those who may be described as 
being economically weak. Their poverty has been 
a sure road to their serfdom, llie landlords prefer 
to maintain an army of serfe on consumption loans 
and tenuriai uncertainty so as perpetuate and 
extend the bondage under which the small peasants, 
bataidars (share-croppers) and landless labourers li\e. 
The landlords an^ the ruling elite, between them, 
control the suppressed and unorganised serfs in res¬ 
pect of universal adult suffrage. Thus, economic, 
social and political power and exploitatimi go hand in 
hand to the shame and detriment of Bihar, as Verghuse 
has painfully observed. 

Class War 

The growth of a new outlook on life and work has 
been slower in Bihar because of the age-old hold of the 
feudal and icmi-feudal mentality. Female education 
and cooperative movement too have progressed less 
in consequehce thereof. 

Of late, the' villages in Bihar have become the 
scene erf plunder, killing and loot. They are in de¬ 
plorable state, both morally and materially. The 
near collapse of community life and the absence of any 
sense of belonging together are only too obvious. 

The per^tence of serious social and economic in¬ 
equalities in the rural areas has given rise to social 
tensions between different classes and castes. The 
growing caste war between the upper classes and the 
leading backward classes as also the conflict among 
the latter is one significant reason for mounting vio¬ 
lence and social tension in rural Bihar. Broadly 
speaking, ajgitatiims have been launched on the 
issues o( distribution of land to the landless workers 
and increase of agricuhoral wages. 

The problems of share-cropping, landlesincss and 
unempli^'ment have been most acute in rural Bihar. 
Ver^mse very aptly remarks that land in Bihar is 
politics which in turn is closely related to caste, 
a vicious circle that has aurturro feudalism and 
hampered social and economic progress.. 

Yojana, l- 


diate imt was « seq^ to these lodal tenakms. 
But even during the period the Oovenuaent has ea* 
joyed stability the - State has not travelled mtmh 
farther on the road to econtanic ixogress due to a weak 
political will to take decisive and firm action. The 
period has been characterised by kmg years of drift 
and lack of dircetion on the part erf the Oovemment. 


Abseace of efScleat Govenuueiit 


There is widespread corruption is Bihar. The 
atiitude of the people and the pattern of con¬ 
duct, which obtain in Bihar, have not been in har¬ 
mony with the Plan objectives. Very few people 
work for the good life which all can share. (Attain 
norms of behaviour, with accent cm restraint disci¬ 
pline and consideration for others could not be culti¬ 
vated and woven into the fabric erf the character of the 
people of Bihar. The Third Plan was candid, “A 
set of moral and ethical values has governed Indian 
life for ages past, even though people may not have 
lived upto them”. This is truer erf Bihar than of 
any other State in our country. 


The absence of a gc>od and efficient government is 


Casteism is one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the social and economic progress of Bihar. Its in¬ 
habitants in one class or caste identify among them¬ 
selves but not with those of other ckss or caste. The 
very mechanism of identification projects inequalities. 


a great obstacle to economic progress. As a matter 
of fact, Bihar has been branded by most outsiders 
as ‘‘a State of non-governanoe”, as one in “perpetual 
infancy". Whatever has happened in Bihar on its 
social front is described as “the manifestation of the 
accumulated sin of the administration”, or better, a 
“fall-out of the situation created by the ruling axis of 
politicians, criminals and officials”. People^ faith 
in the Government and its promises has often been 
shaken to its core. Keynes had asserted that ideas 
were more powerful than vested interests. But when 
in a State like Bihar ideas become ffie monopoly 
of vested interests and non-vested interests cease to 
have ideas, or, in other words, refuse to think and 
react, then who should be held responsible for 
such a stalemate or bankruptcy? 


Agrarian sthiicture 


The salient features of the prevailing agrarian stm- 
qture in Bihar are ; a landowning gentry which takes 
Oo personal interest in cultivation, a preponderance 
of iiiq)ecunioas small holders with no access to 
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inputs, antf a tenancy witA no stake in tbe land. Ibe 
chronic uncmployinent of the laodlesa ia areas of 
high population pressure is aggravated by the uneven 
distribution of water re^roes, varying holding sizes 
and tenurial conditions. The crux of the matter is that 
the land structure is “as inequitous as it is inefficient.” 

Expert studies by Ladejinsky, Thomcr and Ver- 
ghese conclusively prove that “an inequitous land 
structure characterized by extensive (even if conceal¬ 
ed) landlordism, exploitative share-cropping tenures 
on oral leases that cover upto 40 per cent of the cul¬ 
tivated areas and semi-feudal relations have proved 
to be a formidable deterrent to the utilisation of 
irrigation and to higher agricultural production, pro¬ 
ductivity and employment.” 


pad&: the first round of land ndEomis aamercgis 
taoants were reduced outr^ to (hb statua of tffi- 
culturm labourers when the land they tilled was 
ed for personal cuhivatum by thdr masters, 

PiU% due to the State’s failure to consolidah; boki- 
ings farming operations less efficient and mooend- 
zadcHi ot agriculture is slow. 

Also, the rent pay^le by the tenant to die land- 
hdder is not regulated effeedvely. Short of it, seoiti- 
ty of teuure becomes meanin^ess and the tenant, 
who gets into arrears, is obliged to surrender tmianqr 
tm dmand from the landholder. A]^t from this, a 
hi^er rate of rent serves as a. disincentive and an 
impediment to investment in agriculture. 



A view oj Bokaro Steel Plant 


To give concrete examples, although the canals 
in the Kosi belt have been in operation for quite 
some years, yet the highest utilisation so far has 
been approximately 40 per cent of the potential in 
Kharif, IS per cent in Rabi and ten per cent in 
Garma. This has been attributed to the concentra¬ 
tion of land ownership and wide-spread share-cropping 
on terms unfair to the share-croppers. Besides, the 
green revolution in this belt was centred round wheat, 
not paddy (the acreage under which in BShar is the 
highest in India). The much-publicLsed “Kosi Kranti” 
project h^ proved a “a non-starter” on account of 
political iiulec’.sion. bureaucratic indifference and lack 
Of understanding among the people of the benefits of 
the project. 


The insecurity of tenancy impedes the adoption of 
the nKKiern agrarian practices, viz., inputs like fer¬ 
tilizers and high-yielding varieties. Conferment of 
ownership on tentmts is capable of enabling them to 
mise more funds on security of their additional rights 
in land for agricultural development. In Bihar even 


In Bihar, the inadequacy of credit facilities further 
retards technological change. Evidently, a weak co- 
c^rative structure and insufficient flow of institu¬ 
tional credit have hindered the development of ground- 
water resources. 

The main constraint in the flow of credit to agri¬ 
culture has been low recoveries, high level of overdues 
and consequent ineligibility of a large number of co¬ 
operative institutions for refinancing. The percentage 
of diversion of short and medium-term loans for other 
purposes has been extremely hi Eh 

Despite the fact that the co-operative sector is the 
single most important agency for chaimelizing cre¬ 
dit into the rural economy, the wle of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Department of the State Gfovemment in rpning 
up the functioning of the primary co-operatives has 
been utterly disappointing. It has squarely failed 
to audit, inspect, supervise the activitiea of ffie soi^ 
ties and speedily dispose of the arbitration cases. It 
has treated the jffimary societies with benign 
and indifference. 
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Poor entreprenearship 

J he NCAER itudy noted that there had been a 
considerable improvement in industrial activity in 
Bihar in recent years. This was reflected first in an 
appreciable increase in the income originating from 
the manufacturing sector and secondly, in the 
.sharp rise in the number of people seeking industrial 
licences. This notwithstanding, Bihar has siillc- 
red miserably from insurticient domestic accumu¬ 
lation of capital and the jxior enlrciirem'ursli.p 
of its indigenous people (barring a microscopic few). 
An average Bihari is not a good adventurist. An 
important reason for the low level of industrializaiion 
of Bihar is that the corporate sector is mainly in ihi. 
hands of immigrants who tend to take the profits out 
of the State to their native places. 

A number of industries in the State arc sick. The 
main reason for the sickness of the sugar industry in 
Bihar is the short supply of its raw material, (he 
sugarcane. Only half of the installed capacity in the 
industry is at present utilized. The Uttar Pradesh 
sugar factories have been increasing their dependence 
on the Bihar sugar-cane growers from year to year 
The availability of roatjs towards Uttar Pradesh fnei- 
liuiles this in a big way, whereas several areas ol 
the State (one instance is Dhantiha in Champaran) arc 
cut off from the rest of if for want of (ran.spor* 
facilities. 


The Slate has not been receivini; its leiiitiniatc shat j 
ill the allocation of vital raw materials hy the Centre. 
As a result, the industries based on them have .Uarvecl, 


There is almost complete absence of production of 
imjxirtant basic chemicals in the State. Chemical in¬ 
dustries based on forest products and agricultural 
wastes have not come up in the State- Bihar does not 
manufacture drug intermediates or basic drugs- The 
basic inorganic chemicals arc all in short supply in the 
State. 

The aluminium industry has been sick for long. Tt 
faced a serious problem arising out of a high rate of 
rejection at the finished product stage. This rate has 
lately been brought down from 36 per cent to six per 
cent. 

Central Government’s .4pathy 

The Government of India has not uptill now accord¬ 
ed any recognition to the claim of Bihar to set up a 
petro-chemical complex at Barauni, the scat of the 
oldest refinery unit (the Barauni Refinery Ltd.) in the 
public sector. Naptha produced there, being diverted 
to the production of fertilizer at present, can betlcr 
be used for aromatics, yielding a higher value. 

Supplies ot certain key materials, such as steel, pig 
iron, aluminium, parafin wax and cement are control¬ 
led by the Central Government. The State has not 
been receiving its legitimate share in the allocation of 
these raw materials by the Centre. As a result, the in¬ 
dustries based on them have starved and have had to 
slow down the pace of their work. 
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Coke-oven by-products are not released by the 
Bokaro Steel Ltd. A fair share of the slag is not twow- 
ctl by the Bokaro Steel Ltd. for the cement units in 
the State. 

'The relationship belwcen the loading industries and 
subsistence agriculture of Bihar is tenuous at best 
and that between those industries and its regional needs 
is very weak. T he region covering, Dhanbad, Ranchi, 
Sindri, Jamshedpur, Jharin, Jora(»kher, Sijua and 
Tisra is the i idlest mmen'l-bcaring one containing 
.seme of the largest thirmal and hydro-electric generat¬ 
ing units and tl'e heaviest concent ration of steel and 
heavy engineering complex. In spite of this, its impact 
(‘spread effect’) on the surrounding backward regions 
is extremely limited- Instead the backwash process 
has started operating in it. According to R. P. Mlsra, 
its linkages with the Calcutta industrial region are 
closer than those with the towns in the area- The big 
enterprises stand not as monuments of national achieve¬ 
ment but as symbols of regional failure. T hey do not 
function as innovative and growth-promoting centres 
nor as social interaction points nor as centres of diffu¬ 
sion of information. They arc symbols of “enclave 
development”- 

To illustrate, the Hindustan Copper Corporation 
has not had any impact on the small industries around 
it. Likewise, the uranium complex at Yadiiguda has 
not induced a cluster of chemical industries around it. 

Except for Jamshedpur, most of the older towns 
in the Chotanagpur region have ^own haphazardly 
in an unplanned way. Their link with the villages and 
the small lowiv in the neighbourhood is weak. They 
are cluttered with slums of various types and sizes. 
The mining towns have quasi-permanent settlements. 
The amenities have not kept pace with the industrial 
growth of Ihc region. Ranchi's transport system is 
poor and sub-optimal and piecemeal. The tribal people 
have not as yet been foregathered in the mainstream 
of development- • 

Cities like Patna have polar activities but they are 
devoid of the channels (communications and trans¬ 
port, in the main) through which they can diffuse their 
innovative characteristics into the hinterland. 

Weak resource base 

As Bihar is one of the least developed States of 
India, (he State Government has had a weak resource- 
base. The familiar paradox of under-development is 
in the lime-light. Low per capita income is chiefly 
lesponsiblc for a low degree of resource mobilisation. 
The subjection of agriculture to frequent floods and 
occasional droughts and low levels of savings and 
capital formation impose serious constraints on the 
State’s capacity to raise resources for development. 

Per capita Plan expenditure in Bihar was lower 
than the all-Slafes average in the Plans. Bihar lageed 
behmd most other Slates in stepping up Plan invest¬ 
ment- 

A notable feature of financing of the Plans in Bihar 
has been a sizable short-fall in actual Plan outlay in aU 
Plans (except the First). Bihar’s proposed P lan outlay 
as proportion of all States’ figure, varied from 7.4 per 
cent in the Fifth Plan to 9.2 per cent in the Third 
Plan period. Its share in the actual Plan expenditure 
of aU States taken together was lower than that had 
been proposed in the Plans (with the lone exception 
of the Second Plan period). TTiere was a big gap 
(from 22.3 per cent in the Fourth Plan to 52 per cent 
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ia the First) in the per cafrita Plan expenditure bet¬ 
ween Bihar and other States. However, over the Plans 
I ho gap has narrowed. 

The State has been forced to commit a large iwrlion 
of its resources to providing the Central Sector indus¬ 
trial projects with capital-intensive infrastructural 
inputs, such as power and water to the detriment of 
other priority sectors of development. 

ll is surprising to note that Bihar, with nearly 40 per 
cent of the reserves of India’s mineral resources, earn¬ 
ed in 1975-76, 23 per cent in total royalty on minerals 
paid to all Stales taken together. The rate of sales tax 
on trimsactions of minerals is verj- low. just four per 
cent. 

A number of the Five-Year Plan projects (e.g., 

power, irrigation, industrial) involving heavy invest- . ^ j.i 

ments arc not yielding returns on them and the Gov- Above all, the State Government has betrayed lack 

ernment has been neither keen nor exerting to rean capacity to estabish clear priorities, to allocate _ its 

and promote them. resources on a systematic basis, to identify projects 

and to monitor Plan implementation vigorously in 

A constant increase in non-de,Ye!opment expenditure several spheres, 
has allecled adversely the Government’s capacity to 
step up investments. Bihar has been continuously in¬ 
creasing its commitments on clearness allowance and To sum up, there is no universal reason to offer why 
higher pay-scales to its employees. It has considerably Punjab is rich and Bihar is poor. For knowing the 

enhanced its unproductive social expenditure, parti- reasons for Punjab’s richness and Bihar’s poverty we 
cularlv that on doles, as well as its disbursement on have to examine carefully what Bagehot describes as 

subsidies- It forwent bulk of the land revenue for “the whole intrinsic nature, and all the outward 

political reasons in the bygone years. circumstances” of the two States. □ 
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An increase in the State’s domestic product, which 
has taken the form of an increased output of services 
nectlcd for administration, cannot be conrfdcred a 
clear economic gain. For example, there has been 
reckless job creation in the Government departments 
and sinecures have been appointed thereby- 


111 other ways also the Government has been pursu¬ 
ing rather indiscriminately and practically in all spheres 
of its control and operation a crash programme of 
cxtienic equalisation involving itself in colossal finan¬ 
cial liabilities that might precipitate the collapse of 
the economy—a policy which in many areas eschews 
merit and efficiency and as such threatens to dampen 
and deaden all incentives to good and keen work. 
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prMtdhimwfons. 

KanhaialaUhe tailor, wanted to stock textiles: but hit. cash 
box was bare. And at the thought of approaching 
Bank of India, his nerve failed him. He feared ridicule 
and rejection. 

Then he mustered his courage. Visited us. Presented his 
estimate of funds needed. Received co-operation, 
courtesy, compassion—and the loan itself. 

No ono's too small for Bank of India. 

\NB'te committed to 
realising the far-sighted vision of 
the 20-point economic programme. Only 
by waking up to the needs of the, 
underprivileged can we give 
meaning to it. 

Now Kanhaialel’s shop has 
an entire retailing wing. 

He need cut no corners 
now. We showed 
him how wrong 
he was. 

Though not in 
the way he 
feared. 



'■ ■ ■' 



Bankof India 

(A QewwwiMM of India Undanaking) 



Amelioration of 
Conditions in 
Drought-hit Areas 

B. Sivaraman* 

THE areas deniarcalcd as chroa c drought all'cctcd 
in this country over about a third of this country. The 
arid desert areas are spread over 3.37 lakhs sq. km. out 
of which the hot arid deserts lying in the States of 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and Haryana arc about 2.35 lakh 
sq. km. in extent and the cold arid deserts in tlie States 
of Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir cover 
about 1.02 lakh sq. km. 

The chronic drought affected areas can be divided 
into four classes. 'Phey are :— 

1. Arid desert areas where the precipitation i> 
low in total magnitude and also highly vari¬ 
able over the years and within the year. 


and 

4. Areas with over 750 ram ot rainfall in the year 
on the average but with a highly variable 
pattern of distribution within the rainy sea¬ 
son. 

If we take agriculture to include animal husbandry, 
fcn’cstry, horticulhire and pasture development, as we 
should rightly, the less the rainfall in an area, the 
higher the per family availability of culturable land. 
Non-cultivablc land is also available in greater extent 
than in higher rainfall zones. Precipitation in non-cul- 
tivable areas provide run-off which if properly directed 
can add to availability of water on culturable areas. 
The strategy will have to utilise both these factors ot 
larger areas and available run-off from outside the 
cultivated areas. 

Water Ilurvesting 

In the liiit two classes, viz, aivas with le.5S than 
500 mm of rainfall in the season, if one depends purely 
on the precipitation on the land to support the growth, 
every year will be a drought year because even bajra, 
the cereal requiring the least ainounl of water, 
icquires 500 mm of water suitably distributed in 
the cropping season for survival arid production. In 
both these classes of areas, land mass over which pre- 



l)i OKfilil relu'l work in /i/. i;^i i ys 


2. Areas where the precipitation is less than 500 

nun in the year on the average, 

3. Area, where the precipitation is between 500 

mm and 750 mni in the year on the average. 


pan nuM, \.it,onal ( o.nnuitcc on llic Dcvdopmenl ol 
wtkw.iPiJ .ireis. Iluniiins Commis».on, These are excerpts 
tronihis keynote address at the seminar on Orou.h.™ 
and lieseit Aie.is- . ,s, H)xj 


cipitation occurs is large and the cultivable area only 
a traction of the land mass. Our aim nas to be to see that 
the run-off from the non-cultivablc areas is conducted 
and collected in storage for human and animal use or 
on land where the cultivation is orgaoised. The arid 
zone of Rajasthan has traditionally developed two impor¬ 
tant systems for water collection which can be usefully 
studied. All himiain and animal settlements in Rajas- 
Ihan gcneially lie in basins where the run-off from 
a large laiul ma s gathers. TJiis is the reason why even 
with small amounts ol rainfall but in eoncentrat^l pre- 
eiplation. we .see from time lo time floods in the citv 
ot Jodlipur and so on. This run-off is collected in vari- 
ous ewterns m the village, some common and sonic 
individual, flic cistern design is such to maximise 


■>? 
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the run-off ccdlecdon and minitoise evaporation losses. 
In areas where water is scarce, the deil^n also allows 
for locking of the storage. Som anailyus of the cost 
and bei»fit will be worth-whfle. In Churo district, a 
new type of water cdUlec^on mechanism in porous soil 
areas has been developed and private investment has 
been stdMtandal. It may be worth ennining with what 
benefit. The other important concept that the Pali- 
wals of lailsalmer have contributed is the Khadin sys¬ 
tem. In this the run-off from vast desert areas is guided 
into Imins by Mocking and the water is allowed to seep 
in. The underground water so stored is retrieved by 
ordinary welfe or plant growth. The magnificient or¬ 
chard of the former ruler of Jaisalmer at the outskirts 
of the town is the ctdmination of this concept of water 
harvesting. It is a strange fact that this concept of 
water harvesting has not trickled to the other princely 
states in Rajasathan where there are equally large 
Magra areas where even small precipitation runs off. 
An analysis of this factor and a cost-benefit exercise 
win be exteremly paying. Gujarat and Haryana follow 
a percolation tank method to collect water in the val¬ 
leys—to allow it to seep through and retrieve it through 
ordinary wells lower down. Of course this system will 
be useful in undulating terrain with dipping valleys. 
It can apply as a water gathering and conservation sys¬ 
tem even in higher rainfall areas as Maharashtra l.as* 
proved. 


The problem of having one's own plough bullocks 
is much more difficult in drought prone areas. In a 
normal year of rainfall there will not be sufficient 
bullock power in the area to till all the land. In our 
strategy for agricultural improvement in these areas we 
have to tale note of this limitation. 


In the zones with less than 500 mm rainfall, there 
will be large areas where supplementation of the pre¬ 
cipitation by artificial means may not be possible and 
if possible may be limited. The National Commission 
of Agriculture (NCA) has drawn attention to the fact 
that in these areas a pastoral economy is the safe 
answer. It is not an accident that the best breeds of 
cattle and sheep arc found in our arid areas. The NCA 
has suggested two lines of attack : Utilising the Rajas¬ 
than canal system and other irrigation systems in the 
arid zones, tl» existing cattle and sheep can be herded 
near these perennial sources of water during the cru¬ 
cial seasons for the pastures so as to give the paisture.s 
time to recuperate in the best manner possible. The 
Central Arid lone Research Station at Jodhpur has 
proved conclusively that an acre left to fallow with 
proper seeding of tiie right type of grasses can in one 
year be in a ^ition to feed three sheep by rotational 
grazing. Ortain types of grasses and fodder trees are 
saline resistant at reasonable levels. Proper agronomic 
fH'actices can find a via media between u.se of rain¬ 
fall and brackish water. 

In the low rainfall areas there hae been a tendency 
in the past to cultivate the margined lands mainly as 


a gramble on the season. This has led to criimbling 
of the top soil and ^d generation. As a result* sand 
formation has assumed vast proportions in Rajasthan, 
Ilaiyana and even m Gujarat. The N.C.A. has dealt 
with this plwnomenon and suggested that stabilisation 
of the sand dunes is the only answer and letting the 
pastures fallow and observing rotational grazing is im¬ 
perative. Rajasthan has takot steps in this directioo. The 
sandstorms are a continu^ menace to settled agricul¬ 
ture and habitatioas as in Jailsalmer. The NCA has 
suggested an agressive programme of shelter belt tree 
habitations as in Jailsalmer. The NCA has suggested 
plantations and generaly afforestation across the wind 
direction wherever some water is available reasonably 
closely. Here again Rajasthan has taken a lead. 

In arid zones the choice of flora for either afforesta¬ 
tion horticulture, fodder or agriculture can be suitably 
selected from world experience. The Jodhpur Institute 
has done a lot of work in this direction and a detailed 
look at the progress achieved so far will be of use 
to the seminar. Improvement of the aridity resistant 
local plants which are already in consumption pattern 
of the people can be generally improved by the bree¬ 
ders. One example is the Her. We can disdiss the 
present status in this research. 

The ICRISAT, Hyderabad, has established on its 
black soil farm that in an area where the rainfall 
avearges 700 mm and is erratic in its precipitation dur¬ 
ing the season, proper land-shaping and collecting the 
excess run-off in suitable mini-farm ponds when heavy 
precipitation takes place, enables the farm to harvest 
a good jowar crop even in years of bad rainfall. The 
entire approach is based on allowing as much of the 
precipitation as possible to seep in, instead of running 
off and collecting surpluses for future use in farm 
ponds at the lower contour. The saved wafer is pumped 
up during periods of moisture stress in the crop. Trees 
and pastures are generally on |he higher contours 
where the soil is not suitable for agridulture, and the 
water seeping in provides a cushion for subsoil mois¬ 
ture on the agricultural lands. The water shed manage¬ 
ment approach takes advantage of all these facts to 
increase overall production in addition to water harves¬ 
ting for the agricultural crop. 

A farmer’s family in the areas with less than 750 
mm rainfall, even if he gets a good income by the new 
strategy, will yet have quite an amount of time in 
their hands where subsidiary employment would be 
welcome. Village and cottage industries have got a 
great relevance. By careful planning and organising 
raw materia] supply and marketing of finished goods, 
if should be possible to locate suitable subsidiary in¬ 
dustrial occupations in these areas of low rainfall. 

In the areas with more than 750 mm of average 
rainfall, .suitable rcsorvoirs at the head of the water¬ 
shed in undulating terrain and farm ponds at the lower 
contours in fairly level areas, can give the additiond 
artificial moisture to take care of the periods of non- 
preciptation. Choice of the crop is an important a.s- 
pect in these areas. Traditton has to be broken and 
the best crop for the pattern of rainfall, the soil and 
the terrain has to be selected from the overall ex¬ 
perience of the scientists. If all this can be one, it 
win be found that in many of these areas with reten¬ 
tive Mack soil it will be possible to grow two major 
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Farmers drawing water jrom partially dried up river in Bihar 


crops in a year by shortening the kharifi and sowing 
the rabi on moisture retained soil in October. 

Weather Rythm 

Agro-meteorology is an important adjunct to drought 
amelioration. If the weekly rainfall pattern in the area 
during the normal cultivation season for a long period 
of yeans is analysed it is found that in the Indian mon¬ 
soon conditions, there arc periods of thirty to fifty 
days when the amount of precipitation in each week 
is reasonable for plant growth and the amount of rain¬ 
fall in crucial periods of plant growth sufficient. The 
fluctuation of rainfall over the years in this period is 
tolerable for a reasonable risk of crop. If crqjs are so 
chosen that the early establishment of a crop is fitted 
to one of thesie sure periods and the crucial periods of 
growth of the crop fitted into the periods with higher 
moisture levels, the crop can generally be successful. 
The ICRISAT pattern of land shaping will comple¬ 
tely immunise the farmer in bad season. Our pro¬ 
blem is how not to lose the first rainfall and the early 
accumulation by attempting a khariff jowar and a 
rattoon rabi jowar crop. The Rahuri University in 
Maharastra has experience of these niceties and their 
experience is worth considering. In Hyderabad, the 
rainfall pattern has two peaks and the coordination 
project for Drv Areas has established that a cantor 
crop sown with the first rains is normally hiohlv 
succcss^il. Third discovery Is responsible for the rapid 
growth of castor cultivaition in this zone. 

In drought prone areas the problem of owning one's 
own plotrgh bullocks is much more difificulr. It can 
easily be comouf^ that for the area available, in a 
normal vear of rainfall there will not be s^ifficient bul¬ 
lock power in the area to till all the land. In our stra¬ 
tegy for aericultural improvement in drought prone 
areas we have to fake note of these two factors for the 
immediate future. 

The problem can be illu'trated bv the practical ex- 
penence in Ibrahimpatnam taluq in Hyderabad Dis- 
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trict of Andhra Pradesh. The strategy which has 
proved effective by the Coordination Programme was 
to sow castor at the first rains for the areas where the 
meteorologists have established two peak rainfalls 
with a long period of drought in between. This meant 
that the large areas available had to be ploughed after 
the first rains and sown immediately with castor. 

In Gujarat, it has been a traditional practice to 
plough the land immediately after the khariff harvest 
in the drought prone areas. After the first rains the 
soil is not again disturbed, but the seed is sown behind 
the plough by merely making a forrow. Ploughing after 
harvest can .only be done when there is moisture in 
the soil. The period is very short when bullock power 
is ased. On the other hand, if tractor power can be 
used, the period can be lengthened and the area for 
cultivation can be well tilled. The solution in such 
areas with shortage of bullock power, therefore, 
appears to be tractorisation on larger-scalc and tilling 
after harvest. 

Whilst the potential! for organised pasture develop¬ 
ment and animal husbandry is very substantial in 
semi-arid and arid areas, there are certain unhealthy 
trends which haive got to be reversed. The National 
Commission on Agriculture in its report on Desert 
Development has pointed out that one of the reasons 
for sand-dune formation in the deserts of India is the 
cultivation of marginal lands unfit for cultivation. The 
best use of such land is obviously pasture development 
and animal husbandry both of which require capital. 

N. S. Jodha, Economist in ICRISAT, in his Pro¬ 
gress Report-3 on. Economic Programme, has pointed 
out the importance of inter-cropping in traditional fvm- 
ing systems in dry areas. In a stiudy carried out in six 
villages, two in each of the agro-climatic zones in 
Peninsular India, he has pointed out that in traditionaJ 
farming in dry areas, inter-cropping is an important 
method adonted by farmers to reduce risks and pro¬ 
vide for their subsistence economy. Q-* ‘ 
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Whether be Sugar or Cement or Material Handling equipment 


An expertise that comes from years of practical 
experience in the field. And a close working association 
with our parent concern the world-renowned 
MASCHINENFABRIK BUCKAU R. WOLF, 
enriched by our honoured collaboration with POLYSIUS 
of West Germany. 

We are the pioneers in sugar machinery manufacture 
in India. Over the years, we have installed several 
sugar plants of capacities 1000 TPD to 3500 TPD 
Today our expertise has crossed the boundaries of 
our Nation. Several huge export orders for sugar 
plants have been won against stiff international 
competition. 

Our technologicai competence has been instrumental 
in two more vital manufacturing lines; 

Open Cast Mining and Bulk Material Handling, for 
which we have a range of equipment: Redaimers, 
Stackers, Spreaders, Excavators, Tripper Cars, Mobile 

Transfer Conveyers.all engineered on a turn key 

basis. 


Cement plants in collaboration with POLYSIUS. 
Highly sophisticated dry process cement plants 
employing the advanced precalcinator technology. 
Capacities upto 4000 TPD. 


PROGRESSIVE TECHNOLOGY ADAPTED 
TO A GROWING NATION'S NEEDS 


THE SION OF TECHNICAL 



FAOaRESE 


BUCKAU WOLF 

PIMPRI, PUNE-411 018 
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TATA-THE ONE VEHICLE 
WITH A PROVEN RECORD 
FOR TOTAL SAnSEACnON 



lilillo wonder they say tht 
Tata vehicia is wotUi its 
wcighl in gold'i 
Mstehlaa Engine 
rilled with ring carrier 
piston and chiome-plated 
steel top ring for low (uel 
end oil consumption, Jew 
maintenance cost, long lila 
end longer periods between 
ovrriinuls Full iiow oil 
fillet lor improved filtration 
—loi^ei lile of bearings and 
inovtng parts. 

Engine Bihsiist Brake 
'Rua exclusive fuel saving 
and safely feature in Ihe 
Tata vehicle ensures better 
control downhill, lower 
'fiiel consumption, prolonged 
brake lining and tyre liio. 



Unmatched wananty of 
6«,000knia. 

The Tala vehicle Is backed 
by an unmatched warranty 
of 64,000 kms. An assuiance 
no other vehicle offers. 



bnpioved Clutch 
The clutch has eight damper 
springs and 4mm thick 
HF104 lining. The clutch 
plate has longer dutch life, 
increased torque capacity 
and reduced shock toad 
to transmission. 


Proven strength to withstand 
overload 

A sturdy yet llexible fume 
amply provides for the 
overload factor in a Tata 
vehicle. 



Easy availability of spate* 
Genuine Tala vehicle spares 
ere easily available al any 
of the numerous Telco 
dealers all over Ihe country. 


Countrywide after-sales 

lervloe 

Telco dealers olTet you a 
network of prompt service 
closest to where you are. 
These, plus many other 
features, make Ihe Tala 
vehids the best value for 
money 


TATA vehicles- 
available in a wide range. 


The Tata Engineering & Locomotive Co. UdL 

BoffilMr. Pun«. JanuhedpuT 
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Livestock 

in 


Arunachal Pradesh 


Dr. M. C. JoshI and Dr. S. D. Jha* 


THE socio-economic life of the people of Arunachal 
Pradesh centres round livestock and poultry. 
Tbr practice of rearing livestock and poultry com¬ 
prising fowls and ducks is prevalent throughout the len¬ 
gth and breadth of Arunachal Pradesh. Different ani¬ 
mals are preferred in different areas and among diffe¬ 
rent tribes. Their preference for various species of 
livestock is considerably influenced by the socio-eco¬ 
nomic fabric and geographical conditions. The gainful 
exploitation of livestock is not even. 

Tlic horses and ponies, donkey, yak, dzo-dzomo and 
sheep are significantly preferred by the Monpas and 
Sherddkpens who inhabit west Kamcng District. Ele¬ 
phants and buffaloes arc preferred in the foothills ot 
Lohit and Tirap. Preference for niithum prevails 
throughout the territory. Tirap is the only exception. 
The goat, pig and cattle are common demesticated ani¬ 
mals among all the tribes in all the districts subject to 
suitable geographical conditions. Poultry is the house¬ 
hold word in Artinach'aJ Pradesh. But in the foothills 
the preference for duck has increased in recent years. 
Being hard, heavy and a good layer, the duck offers 
good promise for the rearers in the territory. 

The socio-economic and religious obligations of the 
tribesmen in Arunachal Pradesh are numerous. The 
role of livestock and poultry starts from the birth of a 
baby or even earlier and continues till the time of 
death and has great significance. There are pre-birth 
formalities and post-death rites for a person, per¬ 
formed meticulously with the help of livestock and 
poultry. For instance, the luck forecast during pre¬ 
gnancy of a house-wife is read with the help of 
chicken’s egg. The fortunes are foretold with the 
help of writings on chicken liver freshly cut out. 
The sites of jhum and residential houses are 
selected only after having read the omen with the 
the help of livestock and poultry which arc also given 


•Directorate of Agriculture and Rural Development, New 
Itanagar, Arunachal Pradesh. 



Mithun is very useful hut many hMseholds can't aflord 
to buy it. 


as gift. Sometimes the oaths and promises aire admini¬ 
stered with the help of livestock and poultry. Similarly 
for dispensing justice, when peace and goodwill is 
to be restored poultry cannot be avoided. In PAHI 
ceremony etc. poultry is a must. Thus the livestock 
and poultry symbolise wealth, power, prestige and 
social status among the tribesmen. 

The Monpa group of people comprising Sherduk- 
pen Khamba, Memba etc. are fond of livestock. 
They arc the inhabitants of Tawang and Bom- 
dila areas. Ther preference goes for dairy animals 
significantly cows and yak. They domsticate yak, 
dzomo dzo, significantly, apart from pigs, sheep, 
horses and ponies, mules, goats and fowl. The yak 
serves them as pack animal. They milk yak and pre¬ 
pare various milk products. The Mempas use the Yak 
hair and bide to make ropes and 
cloth and shoes respectively. The second preference 
of the Monpas goes for sheep which provides them 
wool and mutton. The mules, horses and ponies are 
the third in order of preference. 
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The Banghi-Nissi groups inhabit Seppa area and 
western and central part of Subansiri. Tagnis inhabit 
Daporij area. These people have different out¬ 
looks towards rearing livestock as compared to Mon- 
pas. Their livestock consists of mithun, cattle, pig, 
goat etc. and poultry bird, fowl significantly. They rear 
the animals mainly for meat, barter, .sacrifice, pay¬ 
ment of bride price, discharge of social and religious 
obligations etc. These people were not used to con¬ 
suming milk. But recently some of them have started 
taking milk. The number of animals is considered^ 
as an index of wealth and is a prestige symbol. Ihe 
socio-economic fabric of this group of people is woven 
round mithun, pig and chicken mainly besides 
yak, sheep, elephants and buffaloes. 


Mithun is valuable and very useful and is usually 
not within the reach of poor people who go for cattle 
as substitute and alternative. That is why the cattle 
population has increased during recent years. The re¬ 
cent livestock census lias produced detailed informa¬ 
tion in this regard. 


The Apatanis are the inhabitants of Subansiri dis¬ 
tricts. These people arc privileged ones from the point 
of view of fertile flat land. They are good cultivators 
as compared to Nissis who live in the same district. 
Apatanis have harnessed the natural resources 
and their lands are well irrigated. But flclds are simply 
manually dug and hoed. Monocropping paddy is 
largely practised. 


Unlike their Nissi counterparts the Aptanis are 
faced with the scarcity of land. The habitation of this 
tribe is concentrated over 52 sq. km. area. The den¬ 
sity of population in Apatani plateau is more than 236 
persons per sq. km. which is singularly high as 
compared to that of average 6 persons per sq. km. 
in Arunachal Pradesh. On account of this grave 
situation of land scarcity the Apatanis cannot afford 
to domesticate livestock in large number. They domes¬ 
ticate small animals—pigs, goats, and fowls in general. 
They domesticate mithun and cattle also but on a 
very limited scale where adjacent high land is avail¬ 
able. The gentle slopes register high density of mithun 
population. 

Livestock does not have dairy use for Apatanis. The 
Apatanis domesticate animals for exchange, sacrifice, 
barter, payment of bride price and other socio-econo¬ 
mic and religous obligations. Their main interest lies 
5n cultivation, business and service. The Nissis have 
large number of mithun around their villages which are 
the valuable possessions, and mobile reserve of 
meat and wealth. 

■ The Adi group is the largest in Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh. They inhabit Siang district. The Adis are con¬ 
sidered good cullivaors and businessmen. They 
are industrious and intelligent and live a corporate life. 
But so far as the use of livestock is concerned, they 
also mostly fall in line with the Nissis and others. 
Dairy use of livestock is very much limited to this 
group of people. The practice of carting by bullocks 
and ploughing with cattle have been started in recent 
years in foot hils of Siang. They deploy elephants for 


rnonpas dofnaticate yak and use yak milk for different edible items 
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Goat is an essential item for many households 

lumbering of logs from the woods and there arc many 
saw mills in the district. 'I’he livestock of Adi group 
of people comprises cattle, mithuns, pigs, goat and fowl 
The majority of the Adis domesticate above animals 
for barter, sacrifice, meat, payment of bride price in 
marriage and discharge of a number of socio-religious 
obligations. 

The Khamptis inhabit Lohit district. They are good 
dultivators and arc good in business. They use live¬ 
stock for field work and dairy. They domesticate buff- 
also as dairy annimal and work also. They deploy 
elephants for lumbering of logs from the woods. They 
keep pigs, goats and poultry birds for sacrifice, meat 
and barter. The economic use of livestwk among the 
Khampatis is the highest. Thtir livestock Includes cattle, 
buffalo, pigs, goat and fowl significantly. 


The Mishmis are another distinctive and majoi group 
of the tribe in Lohit. Their practice of tearing of live¬ 
stock may be looked on par with that of Nissis, Tagins 
and the Bangins. To the Mishmis livestock do not have 
any significant use in dairy and field work. I'hey do- 
mesucate animals for bartei, sacrifice, meat, payment 
of bride price and discharge of socio-economic and reli¬ 
gious obligations. 

The Wanchos arc the inhabitants of Tirap district. 
This is one of the major tribes in Arunachal Pradesh. 
The Wanchos arc one of the three major groups of tri¬ 
bes in Tirap district. They are indifferent towards cul¬ 
tivation as well as rearing of livestock. They mainly 
depend on jungle produce and hunting for meat. They 
mainly domesticate animals for meat, sacrifice barter- 
exchange and discharge of socio-economic obligations. 
Use of livestock for dairy and work is almost nil 
among the Wanchos. 

The Tangsas live in comparatively privileged loca¬ 
tions. They engage themselves in contracts and earn 
through labour at tea gardens and forests. Their main 
interest lies in service. They also ctiltivate land. To 
the Tangsas the rearing of livestock is for limited pur¬ 
pose of meat, sacrifice, exchange and discharge of 
socio-ecenomic obligations. 

The Nodes arc Vaishnavities. But like other tribes of 
Arunachal Pradesh consumption of beef is not taboo 
to Noctes also. They arc cultivators and rear livestock. 
In Tirap animal mithun is the most important 
cattle. Ploughing of land by bullock is practised. 
Milking practice of bovine and especially cow is 
noticed distinctively. However, the main purpose for 
which the Noctes rear livestock is meat, sacrifice, 
barter and discharge of socio-economic obligations. 

There is a vast scope for the development of 
livestock and poultry wealth in Arunachal Pradesh. 

□ 


Open Cast Mining Project 

Dr. D. K. Sinha* and Shri S. M. Kolay** 


THE open cast mining project is located in a coal¬ 
field in Central India where a few other such pro¬ 
jects are in hand to meet the demand of coal for a 
complex of Thermal Power Plants which are also 
under construction. The project report was pre¬ 
pared with a foreign collaboration and approved by 
the Government of India in 1979. The planned output 
of the project is five million tonnes of coal with a 
capital cost of about Rs. 80 crores and foreign ex¬ 
change involvement Rs. 17 crores,. The project 
has to reach its full production capacity m 1985-86 
when its coal emtput will be five million tonnes with 
the quantity of overburden excavation at 15 million 
cubic meters per year. The technology adopted for 

* Professor ft Head of Industrial Engineering Department 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

** General Manager. Eastern Coalfields Ltd., Asansei. 


the project is open cast mining with deployment of 
heavy earth moving machineries like drag lines, 
shovels and drills, dumpers and dozers. 'Hie pro¬ 
ject will be equipped with the following main ser¬ 
vice facilities : A workshop in two sections will be 
constructed by awarding jobs on turn-key iMisis with 
the target date of coi^letion as December 1982. 
A Coal handling plant with provision of crushing and 
bimkering of R.O.M. coal, a modem rapid loading 
system and cross country conveyor installation. The 
three groups of jobs are to be completed by Decem¬ 
ber 1982. Installation of electric power supply net¬ 
work for the mine, workshop coal-handling plants 
pump houses and residential colony. InstaUation of 
tele-communication links. As construction and deve- 
lomnent of the mining project amtinues, coal pro¬ 
duction will be picking up in stages ccsrrespoiiding to 
the demand, thermal power plant from 10 per cent 
in 1981'-82 to 100 per cent by 1985-86. 
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niE TECHNOUeiSf^ 

surEMiuuiKn 



That's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of lOL's 
technologies. 

The technologists'supermarket 
is lOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available. 

lOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
indust^, for diving and off’Shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research; anaesthetic equipment, 
welding andcutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 
tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
o)^gen explosives for mining. 

.. ' .. 

i ^ ... ; 


*;« I 
■ 




iOL 




Backing this hardware Is a^ 
package of services-consuitancy 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training. 

lOL's leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing know¬ 
ledge to breed a new genera¬ 
tion of products and services. 
For progress. 



Indian 

Oxygen 

Umited 


IOL offers the besc in technology 
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INDIA . A HEFUIfNCi ANNUAL IMO 

The An^l provMM IsformatiM on mious itpecu o( India's national Ufa ooltemad 

i official and othar authaniio aiMitOla Library aditioo fta.40 00 

Paparback fta 38.00 

MASS MEDIA IN INDIA 1S7t-80 

Oaala with vartoua rnaaa madia oroaniaatiMM both orwommantat and non-go*ammottial. Ra. 22 00 

fINANCIAL CONTROL IN A tWItfARE STATE (Including publlc>aaeH>r undanakinoti 
by 8 a Lai 

An axi •ilani ba)k Mt «iodacanfraliaallonol financial powan St UttOSAira. Library adtilon Ra.60 00 

. fapaiMCk Rs.46 00 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU A Pictorial Slogiaphy 

by 8 R Nanda ^ 1U.28.00 

INDIA S CRAFT TRADITION '*• 

by Kamaladavi Chattapadhyay '*1 Ha. 12.00 

An authentic work «n ihm oftgln of ma«Br<«ra(tsmanshlp in India. ^ 


. TWO BOOKS RECfNTLV RELEASED 

BY PRIME MINISTER $mt. INDIRA GANDHI 

JAUR OITA GOVINDA 

by Dr. (Smt.) Kapha Vataayayan 

A critical and aahauativa study on how Jaydev a Gita Covinda iravellad to dtciaM 
and (oDied and illustratad In a villaga called Jsur In Mawar lhara. 

42 monochrome and 18 multl>colour art plates. 

THt EARTHEN DRUM 
by (Smt.) Pupil Jaytdiar 

An outstanding work on visual arts In the form ot larracotias. paintings, bronze, 

wood or stone sculpture etc traditionally produced by the rural 

and tribal peoplK Incliirles 26T monochrome and 36 multl-coloui plates 


fla.110. 00 

* 

'Rs 300 00 


PATH TO GREATNESS IN SCIENCE 

by J Redhafcrlshnan 

Lives ol the great sr leiiiists 

and inventors Rs. tO 00 

STATES OF QUR UNION SERIES. 

TRIPURA 

bv Phanibliushar. Acharjya Rs 4 00 

ARUNACHAi PRADcSh Re 5 00 

SIKKIM 

by Sunil C Ap. Aa i uo 

biographies ih i'Ht SERIES 
OP BUILDERS OF MODERN INDIA 

SAYVIO AHMEO KHAA 

bv K A Mlaami LIbrsrv MlltiOf Re *3 OC 


LOKMANYA SAL GANOAOHAR TILAK 
byN G Jog Library edition Rs. 16. 00 

Paparbeck Ra. 10 00 

RAJENDRA PRASAD 

by Kalikankar Dutta Paperback Rs. 12. bO 

JAMSETJI TATA 
by 8. 8h. Saklatvals 

and K. Khoala Library edition Ra 10 00 
SAROJINI NAIDU 

by Tara All Baig Library edition Rs.12 00 

MWAHARUL NIHRU 
by M ChalapathI Rau 

Library edition Rs 24 00 

SACHCHIDANANOA SINHA 

bv • P SInha library edition Rs 16 00 



ASS >01 a Free Copy of Caialogus 

(POST FREE SUPPLY) _ 

Bcioki wurts Rs lO 00 or mors wiM be sent by Ragistarad Poit/V.r.P ^ 

, RUSH YOUR ORDER TO 

i THE PUBLICATIONS DIV'fSION 

Suuei Baiai 2itd Floor, Connaught Circus. NEW OELHI-tlbOOl; Commerce HouaCf 2n^d Row 
Curilfflbhoy Road. Sallard Piar. 80MBAY-400038. 8 Eeptanada Ea«, CALCUTTA-700069 
Shastri Bhavan 36. Haddows Road. MAORAS-60000S, 10-B. Station Road. (Onposim Kn<— - 
Hoieli tUCKNOW-2a6004. Near Govt Press Press Road TRIVANnuiu* p<"-nn. 
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New 

Trends 

Cashew 


I. K. Menon* 


jfrl _ 


Cashew is grown in West and East coasts of Indian Peninsula 


THE Portuguese missionaries introduced cashew to 
India in the sixteenth century. Today cashew is grown 
cx(ensivdy in ‘overal parts of the country, mainly in 
the West and East Coasts. Quilon in Kerala is the 
nerve centre of the cashew processing industry. The 
processing areas outside Kerala arc in Goa. Tamil 
Nadu, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. 

Processing 

In India, Kerala had more factories than other States 
for cashew processing, but of late there has been some 
change, owing to differences in wage level. The wage 
level in Kanyakumari (Tamil Nadu) is only l/3rd and 
in Karnataka only 1/2 of the Kerala wage level. This 
encouraged the cashew processors to set up factories 
in these regions. This became more essential wth the 
increase in the price of raw cashewnuts and growing 
competition in Ae international market for cashew 
kernels. Various restrictions including nuwketing corn 
trol, movement control resulting in monopolir procure¬ 
ment and distribution of raw cashewnuts in Kerala 
were aimed at preventtog flow of raw cashewnuts from 
Kerala to oAer regions and to keep the workers fully 
employed. But these attempts have deplwably Med. 
As a result of the low wage level in Kanyakumarj and 
Karnataka, Ae processors, wiA more factories in these 
regions, were able and willing to pay a hi^er price 
than the procurement price fixed by Ac Kerala Gov¬ 
ernment for raw cashewnuts. This encouraged and 
facilitated smuggling of raw cashewnuts form Kerala 
to Ae neighbouring States. _ 

•PWdanoe Writw 


In India Ae production of raw cashewnuts is decrea¬ 
sing. One of Ae basic reasons for this low production 
is Ae apathy shown by the private individuals to take 
UP cashew cultivation, which gives a lower yield as 
compared to many other cash crops like nmper or 
coconut. One advantage, however, with ^shew is 
that it will grow even in marginal land where other 
crops may not easily coice up. As cashew has been 
treated as a waste land crop, generally the attention 
given to it so far has not been very good. The 
wasteae of Ae cashew apple may also be one of Ac 
reasons for Ae ultimate low yield from the cashew 
crop. 


Cuhew a^le products 

Utilization of Ae cashew apple for manufacture of 
cashew feni, jam etc., on a vdder scale may peAaps 
hdp to increase Ae ultimate yield of the cashew no- 
w^ One of the problems for the utilization of cashew 
apple has been its tender skin whi<A damages easily 
ev«i if extreme care is taken to harvest it. Fer¬ 
mentation starts right from the moment injury is 
ca t i iaed to the sm and as Ae piwent cashew 
growing areas are scattered, it is economkaHy impossi- 
^ to carry it to a central place for extraction of juice 
and for furaer processing. 

utilisation of cashew apple on a wider scate 
Ac Central Food Technological Reseiteh 
K^soie, has worked out details for iargp-sdds projwo- 
tion of cashew brttody, cai^w ande wine, cashew 
synip, jam, caady i^xie, cam^ cgidtew 
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Industry 


Great care is taken to maintain high quality standards 
for the cashew kernels that are exported 



apple etc., with instructions on how to prepare them. 
Tnc Institute also gives an estimate of expenditure for 
setting up factories for this, by calculating the appro¬ 
ximate cost for building machinery, manufacturing and 
bottling and packaging. Cashewnut shell bquid, a by¬ 
product of the cashew industry is a valuable industiial/ 
raw itiaterial widely used in the manufacture of brake- 
linings, epoxy resins, paints, foundry chemical indus¬ 
try, insulations etc 


ted, shelled, peeled and graded into 25 different cate¬ 
gories according to the size, colour and other charac¬ 
teristics of the whole cashews, splits, brokens, bits etc. 
For bulk exports cashews are pxked into seamless, 
metallic containers. After the containers are filled with 
kernel, the air is exhausted from them and replaced 
with carbon dioxide. To ensure that only cashews of 
approved standards are exported, a system of comptul- 
sory pre-shipment inspection is also in force. 


Eiqiort 

With the objects of promoting export of ca.shew ker¬ 
nels, cashew nut shell liquid etc., the Cashew Export 
Promotion Council was set up by the Government of 
India in 1955 with the active co-operation oi the 
cashew industry. The Council undertakes market stu¬ 
dies, sends trade missions to foreign countries, paitici- 
pates in international fairs and exhibitions, maintains 
public relations, conducts publicity, propagates useful 
information to ^wers, manufacturers and traders, en¬ 
quires and investigates into compl^ts from exporters 
and importers as regards quality, descr'ption etc ; and 
m^es recommendations to the government and other 
public bodies in the interest of the cashew industry. 

Pn^r care is taken- to maintain high quality st^ 
dards for the cashew kernel that are expmlcd. The 
Export Inspwtkm Agency (®fA) is engaged in incut' 
oatmg q>)al% consciousness in the cashew industry ttnd 
Cnm^ die ^an cashews retain their natutai 
flavonr iji^ fesod value. The nub am lucoessfully rottip 


For utilisaUon of cashew apple on a wider scale, 
the Central Food Technological Research Institute, 
Mysore, has worked out det^s of large scale produc¬ 
tion of cashew apple wine, juice etc. 


The U.S.A. is the largest importer of cashew keincl, 
taking about 50 per cent of all imports. From 15,700 
metric tons in 1948 the U.S. imports of cashew increa¬ 
sed to about 51,000 m.t. in 1976, but declined conri- 
derably by 1977 due to high prices and attendant con¬ 
sumer resistance. Next comes the U S.S.R. with an 
initial import of 2,000 mt. in 1957 which stcadilv 
rose to 32,000 m.t. in 1974. The other important 
markets arc Canada, Japan, U.K., Australia and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Cashew kernel is ex¬ 
ported from India to 60 countries. 


The buyers of shell liquid are Japan, Korea Re¬ 
public, U.K. and U.S.A. In 1980 Japan bought 3637. 
Korea Republic 671, U.K. 2147 and U.S.A. 2919 
Ipieiiik tons of shell liquid frt>m India. P 
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Ws stole a march 

inapril 

HBB—first to manufacture 
and supply SFe circuit breakers. 
Delivered in April '81 to Punjab 
State Electricity Board, 

Karnataka Power Corp.and 
Madhya Pradesh Electricity Board. 


The first batch of SFe circuit 
breakers was supplied by 
HBB in April '81. It's yet 
another technological 
achievement by the company 
that has a host of 'firsts' in 
the field of power...including 
India's first 400 kV airblast 
circuit breakers. 

Whatever the job, there's an 
HBB circuit breaker to match. 
Every HBB circuit breaker, 
be it SFe or airblast, is 
specially designed to suit 
Indian service conditions—and 
is backed by HBB's excellent 
pre and after sales service 
and renowned reputation 
for reliability. 


SFs from HBB—maktts of India's first 400 kV airblast circuit broakans. 

For further details contact; 





BROiirNBOVEiU 

P.O. Maneja, Baroda 390013 

ReoiofMl Offices at Bansalore. Bombay, Caietilta 0 New Oathi. 

Branch Offiess at Baroda, Chandigarh, Cochin, Hyderabad, Jabalpur, 
Lucknow, Madras & ftanchi. 
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Workers Education: 
An Appraisal 


Amar NaUi Rai’" 

THE NEED to educate industrial workers in order 
to enable them to take effective part in the produc¬ 
tion processes and development of the country^ was 
recognised as far back as 1956 when the Govern¬ 
ment made a modest provision of funds for a pilot 
scheme of workers education in the Second Five Year 
Plan in 1957. Government constituted an expert 
committee to formuate a comprehensive scheme for 
workers education. The recommendations of the 
committee were endorsed by the 15th session of the 
Indian Labour Conference. This constitutes the 
touchstone of the workers education scheme now being 
implemented throughout the country by the Central 
Board for Workers Education, established in Sep¬ 
tember, 1958. 


Three-Tier System 

Workers education programme is a three-tier system 
consisting of national level training of education offi¬ 
cers, regional level training of worker-teachers and 
unit level training of workers. Indian Institute of 
Workers Education, Bombay, established by the 
Central Board for Workers Education in 1970 con¬ 
ducts national level course? for training of trade union 
officials and education officers of the Board and serves 
as a demonstration and infomation centre. The Board 
extended its programme for workers in small scale 
and unorganis^ sectors from October 1, 1979. This 
training programme is need based, residential and of 
five-day full-time duration. By March 1980 as many 
as 139 courses were conducted to train 5,241 wor¬ 
kers. Programmes for rural workers were also iden- 


TrainiDR of workcr-tcacbers and workers (1958-80) 


Plan 

Workci- 


Teachers 

1 

2 

Second Plan 
(1956-61) 

.1070 

Third Plan’ 

(1961-66) 

. 6340 

Annual Plans 
(196^69) 

. 9055 

Fourth Pan 
(1969-74) 

. 14856 

Fifth Plan 
(1974-78) 

. 15166 

1978-79 

. 3955 

1979-80 

. 3927 

Total 

. 54369 


Workets trained in 


Unit 

Short 

Rural 

Small 

By 

level 

term 

workers 

scale 

grantees 

classes 

pro¬ 

grammes 

education 

sector 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9070 




.. 

309470 


• • 


2371 

419823 

105975 

•• 

•• 

9187 

802394 

307591 



72987 

720458 

485594 

6214 


110393 

213677 

91306 

7386 

, , 

25417 

185891 

38563 

17671 

5241 

25911 

2660783 

1029029 

31271 

5241 

246266 


WMkers education scheme aims at equipping all 
sections of workers for their intelligent participation 
in social and economic development of the nation, 
developing among them a greater understanding of 
the problems of their social and economic environ¬ 
ment and their responsibilities, developing leadership 
from among their rank and file, developing strong, 
united and more responsible trade unions, strengthen¬ 
ing democratic processes and traditions in the trade 
union movement and enabling trade uniems them- 
selvM to take over ultimately the functions of workers 
education. 

•Freelance Writer 


tified and as many as 244 five-day and 200 two-day 
camps were conducted at the block and village level 
throughout the country. Board’s Functional Adult 
Literacy Programme was also implemented and by 
March 1980 there were 663 classes in session were of 
which 256, in plantations and 155 in mining areas. 
All the unit level classes in plantation and mining 
area? have been converted into six-month workers 
education functional adult literacy classes. 

Since inception, the Board had so far trained 
54,369 worker teachers and 26,60,783 workers in 
unit level classes and 10,29,029 workers were train¬ 
ed in camps for rural worker? and 5,241 workers 
were trained in handloom, small scale and unorganis- 
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t‘d sector, whiJe 24,(52,66 workers participated in 
the programmes organised by grantees. At the end 
of March, 1980, there were 41 regional centres. 
PJanwise details of the training programmes conduct¬ 
ed by the Board arc given in the table. 

Tile grant-in-aid scheme of the Board designed to 
help trade union organisations to conduct workers 
education programme for their members has been in 
operation since 1960. During the last two decades, 
the procedure for receiving grants and its scope has 
been liberalised to a great extent enabling large num¬ 
ber of trade union organisations to avail of this faci¬ 
lity. By March 1980 altogether 978 trade union or¬ 
ganisations were granted Rs. 35,42,097 and in turn, 
they had trained 24,61,266 workers. 

Needs New Direction 

However, de.spitc pioneering work done by the 
Board in the field there had been visibly no significant 
impact of the scheme so far cither on 
the workers or the society. Scheme needs 
new direction, besides expanding its scope. It 
should cover casual workers and job seekers abroad. 
So far, the workers education has been concentrat¬ 
ing on educating the workers on the importance of 
improving (heir wages and working conditions but 
not much had been done in educating them about the 
improving the standard of living within the pay 
packet or improving the quality of life by avoi¬ 
dance of wasteful or harmful expenditure. Educa¬ 
tion should cover environmental and personal hygiene, 
physical fitnes.s including yoga! and national discipline. 
The Board wil be well advised to take up such co-cdu- 
cation-al programmes for a simultaneous education of 
workers and employees for the purpose of ensuring 
harmonious industrial relations leading to evcr-incrcas- 
ing productivity. Furthermore, workers education 


Workers Participation to be Implemented 

INAUGURATING the national seminar on “Making 
Participation Work” in New Delhi recently Shri Narayan 
Datt I’iwari, Minister for Planning and Labour said that 
the Government was determined to make workers’ 
participation a success which was enshrined in the 
Constitution and formed an essential element of the 
20-Poiut Economic Programme. 

But there was difficulty in selecting the representa¬ 
tives of the workers to be associated with management; 
as there was no unanimity among the trade union 
leaders whether the recognised union should be autho¬ 
rised to nominate the persons, he added. He further 
said that the managements on their part were reluc¬ 
tant to share information with workers on the ground 
that they might misuse such information. He said, 
“Tire Management must accept workers as an essential 
part of the productive system and seek their confidence 
and cooperation in improving industrial performance. 


programme should aim at preparing the workers for 
their new role arising out of participative management 
and joint decision making. Once this system becomes 
a reality the whole character of industrial relations 
would undergo a revolutionary change and then the 
workers would not be found lacking in ability to fulfil 
their responsibilities. Lastly, as the veteran trade union 
leader and Chairman of the Central Board for Workers 
Education Shri G. Ramanujam has underscored, 
workers education should teach them about their obli¬ 
gations also- Till now the emphasis had been on the 
rights of the workmen and their trade unions. Labour 
should do the house-keeping for the nation. They 
should le-arn to share the fruits of labour along with 
the entire community. They should be educated and 
convinced how avoidable work stoppages had harm¬ 
ed the workers and the industry and retarded the 
progress of the nations. Sharing of prosperity should 
not only be between labour and management but also 
with the community which is the third party but a 
very dominant party, unfortunately hitherto totally 
neglected. There is no place for conflict of interests 
so far as increase in prosperity is concerned and, 
therefore, nothing should be done to disrupt produc¬ 
tion or undermine productivity. This calls for creat¬ 
ing a new culture in industrial relations. Workers 
education programme should underline these noble as¬ 
pects of industrial life. 


The aims and objectives of the workers educa¬ 
tion programmes can be successfully attained only 
when there is close cooperation among the Cen¬ 
tre, the States, Workers Education Board, educa¬ 
tional bodies, labour institutes, training institutes, 
trade unions and employers. Thus this programme 
can rcfinifely contribute significantly to our nation¬ 
building endeavour. □ 


Nucleus Plants 

SEVERAL States have reacted favourably to the 
Union Minister of State for Industry, Dr. Charanjit 
Chanana’s proposal of setting up “nucleus plants” in 
selected backward areas. Already, 30 districts have 
been identified by the State Governments for setting up 
such plants. The niicleus plant programme seeks to 
promote structurally integrated industrialisation in a 
backward district on the basis of techno-economic 
assessment of its resources and their exploitation in a 
manner to benefit the largest number of ancillary units. 
For speeding up development of backward areas, 247 
districts have been declared eligible to concessional 
finance from central financial institutions. In order to 
promote dispersal growth of small-scale indusi|rics, 
especially in backward areas, the nucleus plant will 
take advantage of the available facilities under the on¬ 
going programmes. □ 
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Warananagar: 

A Unique Cooperative Endea¬ 
vour 

R. R. Vuish* 

Cooperatives have been mostly organised by Co¬ 
operative Departments and they function as government 
departments only. The impaict of co(>perativcs 
on rural life is hardly visible in rural areas. 3ut co¬ 
operative movement in Warananagar definitely stands 
apart from cooperatives in other parts of the country. 
Situated at about 20 miles from the city of Kolhapur in 
Maharashtra state, Warananagar ha.s achieved tre- 
mendoirs economic development within a period of 
20 years, improved the lot of the poorest in rather 
unbelievably short time and is now striving towards 
improving the quality of life through a well developed 
cooperative system, established with people’s own ini¬ 
tiative. TTie whole set up at Warananagar has lent 
dignity to human life, talent and labour and one can 
see contented and smiling faces all round this small 
sugar town. 

Yet this was the area where two or three decades 
ago way-laying, dacoity, theft, and murder was an 
everyday happening. Moved by the appalling poverty 
and ignorance of his fellow brethern, Shri Tatya Saheb 
Korc, a local agriculturist and accountant in a local 
cooperative credit society and now popularly known 
as Sahakar Maharishi in Maharashtra, decided to 
work for the improvement of his people’s lot. He chose 
a cooperative sugar factory as the instrument of change. 

He collected Rs. 10 lakh as share money from poor 
farmers in villages around Warananagar. A cooperative 
was formed with a contribution of equal amount as 
share money by the Government of Maharashtra. Th’s 
happened in March, 1956. Sugar production started 
in November 1959. The entire share capital of Rs. 10 
lakh was paid back to the Government by March 1977, 
by Warana Sahkari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd. A loan 
of about Rs. 2 crore was also fully repaid by 1978. 
The Karkhana, side by side, built up a va.st complex 
comprising a Workers’ Colony, well laid out roads 
lined with tall trees, a prestigeous office building, a 
modern auditorium; a dispensary and a small hospital 
with 10 beds: a primary school, a high school with a 
hostel, a degree college imparting education in arts, 
sciences and commerce and having well equipped labo¬ 
ratories and a spacious hostel to which is also atta¬ 
ched a sugarcane farm; a cooperative consumer store 
established with an investment of Rs. 20 lakh and 
spread over 12400 sq. feet (it has a target of 1.5 cro- 
res of turnover in the early years annually). There is 
a beautiful orchestra of children whose ages range 
between 4 and 16 years. The orchestra has earned 
fame inside as well outside the country. 

*Altticultural Economics Research Centre. University of 
Delhi. 


Warananagar ix a wonderjid show-piece in coopera¬ 
tion and ratal integrated development. Its builder, Shri 
Tatya Saheb Kore, draws inspiration jrom the mo.xt 
revered saint oj Maharashtra, Sant Tukaram, M ho had 
said, "Let us cooperate with one another, let us follow 
the right path." 


A cooperative credit bank, a cooperative dairy plant 
installed with an investment of Rs. 2.5 crore and two 
modern poultry farms are helping people in 66 villages 
around Warananagar in providing gainful employment 
and increasing their incomes. 

Creation of these economic and social assets was 
made possible by adopting latest teehnology for pro¬ 
duction of sugar, inducing farmers to grow good qua¬ 
lity cane and efiicient management of the Karkhana. 
The high rate of recovery of sugar is a sufficient indica¬ 
tor. The Karkhana attained a recovery rate of 12.38 
per cent in 1977-78. It was not only highest in the 
state of Maharashtra but in whole of India. Its output 
of sugar totalled 5 lakh quintals of sugar and gross 
reeeipts amounted to more than Rs. 9.6 crore in that 
year. Shri Tatyasaheb Kore, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, has a knack of selecting right per¬ 
sonnel for every unit in Warananagar and is adept at 
formulating economically viable plans. In this task he 
is assisted by capable managers and trusted members 
of various boards which are manned by simple village 
farmers and kamgars. He discusses technology of sugar 
production, among other things, with sharp business 
shrewdness though not highly educated himself. 


But the sakhar karkhana could help not more than 
30 per cent of households in the 66 villages and po¬ 
verty continued to afflict a large section of population. 
Therefore, he had to think of dairy plant and poultry 
farms. The dairy plant supplies milk to Bombay 
in its own tankers. It also produces milk powder, but¬ 
ter and ghee. The poultry farms supply eggs to Bom¬ 
bay and other cities and help in improving and supply¬ 
ing good breeds of birds to households in villages. 
Control of diseases is also done under expert super¬ 
vision. Both these activities have almost entirely 
covered the village population and every household 
is assured of a reasonable income as marketing is the 
total responsibility of these fcooperatives iailongwith 
supplies of good feed. Once as many as 17000 birds 
died due to leucosis epidemic in villages. The coopera¬ 
tive poultry farms fully compensated the poultry 
farmers. This loss of Rs. 2.5 lakh was fully recouped 
within a period of 3 years from its own profits. These 
farms, among the best in the country, ‘are the most 
modernised and well looked after by first rate experts. 
Korc Saheb aims at raising the income of even a land¬ 
less household to Rs. 10,000 per year in near future 
through these activities. 

Warananagar has also a plan to establish a lOO-bed 
hospital (eventually to be expanded to 1000 beds). 
Tt will be fully equipped and will employ .specialists 
for all major diseases. Mahatma Gandhi Memorial 
Medical Trust has already been formed for this pur¬ 
pose. 
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^Best Sompfiments 


The Manufacturers of 


NOGA 


SQUASHES, SYRUPS, JAMS, JUICES, 
KETCHUP AND 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 


NOGA FACTORY, NAGPUR 


A Unit of the Maharashtra Agro-Industries Development 
Corporation Limited, Rajan Hoase, 

3rd Floor, Prabhadevi, BOMBAY 400025 
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Wh«t WaraBansgar coni|ilex {ffeseots today in a oom- 
plete picture ot rural integrated development and total 
adoption ot cooperative rnanagement techniques in ail 
spheres. Its multilarious activmes are leading its popu¬ 
lation towards a rich Me both economically and cul¬ 
turally. There is an ail pervading air of enthusiasm 
and inspiration to do good work. Certain basic values 
lie at the root of this whole process of transformation 

Detailed discussions precede the establishment of 
any new unit. Projects are executed with thoroughness— 
hnancially and technically. Lakhs of rupees are collec¬ 
ted within two or three days of announcement of a new 
project. Excellent standards are maintained. Economy 
IS effected by every means and every effort made to 
avoid wastes. The office building of the Karkhana, 
called Warana Shetkari (agriculturist; has been built 
in such a way that during day time, even if it is a 
clourty day, othce rooms^includlng that of the Manag¬ 
ing Director—do not require electric light. Waste water 
from the sugar factory, college and school hostels and 
residential quarters is used tor fields, kitchen gardens 
and orchards. 


The Karkhana is concerned with the purchase of sugar¬ 
cane, manufacture of sugar and distribution of profits to 
share holders. The Agricultural Department of the 
factory supplies good quality seeds, fertilisers, pesti¬ 
cides and credit for all agricultural purposes and hires 
out tractors for timely sowing and pumping sets for 
irrigation. It’s staff sees to it that aU farmers get 
highest per unit output of sugarcane. In some cases 
even advance payment is made against promises of 
minimum supply of cane. No cane arrears are due 
to fanners. In fact, achievement at Warananagar ex¬ 
ceed the imagination of the boldest planners. Once 
while Government of Maharashtra planned to bring 
additional 1000 acres of sugarcane growing area under 
improved methods the Karkhana insisted on raising 
the target to 3000 acres. When 41 acres of land was 
given to the landless by the government this Karkhana 
carried out ploughing operations free qnd also supplied 
fertilisers and seeds free of cost. In late sixties Waran¬ 
anagar felt an acute shortage of water. A jackwell at 
Panchanga river was sunk in very short time. A 15- 
mile long pipeline brought water to the factory. In 
1978 the factory constructed Chawdre Dam within a 
period of three months. These and similar capital pro¬ 
jects have cost the factory more than 30 lakhs rupees. 

The Warana Sahkari Bank established in 1966 
grants loans amounting to rupees 60 lakh a year. Loans 
are provided for setting up poultry farms, purchase of 
cattle, improvement of land, installation of irrigation 
sources, pursuit of higher education as also for small 
businesses. All the sixtysix villages are covered by 
this Baltic. 

The story of cooperative dairy plant and poultry- 
farms is likewise enchanting. More than 50,000 fami¬ 
lies are benefitting from these schemes. In fact the 
whole i^ort has been planned in such a wy that far¬ 
mers have never to go out for any problem concern¬ 
ing their poultry farms or dairies. Supply of swd. 
protection against diseases and marketing—all functions 


are poiormed by the cooperatives. The fatnuu is left 
to attend to production job axduaivdy. Tha dairy 
plant was ^tablished at a total oost of Rs. 2.S6 crons 
and is known as Amritnagar. 

Maximum employment to local young men and wo¬ 
men is another remarkable feature of economic deve¬ 
lopment in Warananagar. There is a centre for mak¬ 
ing Uzzat papads. A woman can easily earn three to 
five rupees per day, utilising her spare time at home. 
Another ambitious scheme, envisaged supply of 
sewing machines to housewives alongwith cutpieces of 
cloth, to be purchased directly from cloth mills, for 
making garments for marketing «n big and small 
towns. 


Social welfare schemes form an essential part of life 
in Warananagar. The dispensary, actually a small 
nursing home with 10 bed facility functions efficiently 
with funds provided by the Karkhana. There is aUo 
a maternity centre. The Kamgar Kalyan Mandal also 
makes arranagement for treatment outside the district. 
A well laid out residential colony provides good housing 
with kitchen gardens, for which the gardeners of the 
Karkhana give regular service. Electricity and water are 
also supplied free upto a certain amount of units so 
that residents may use them economically. The colony 
is well laid out with roads and trees. Women are told 
to exercise their authority in controlling family bud¬ 
gets and check their menfolk from ruining money on 
Uquor. The Karkhana has liberally donated to the 
Prime Minister’s Relief Fund, Chief Minister’s Relief 
Fund and other funds during times of calamity. It has 
also invested large funds in national defence saving 
scheroes. 


A contented and healthy life also requires ample 
opportunities for development of human persoiiafity. 
iTiese are not lacking in Warananagar. There is a well 
laid out park for children. There is also an Akhata for 
training wrestlers. Nutritious food is provided to 
trainees at nominal cost. Factory workers learn and 
participate in folk and devotional music in the evenings. 

A high school is run on the lines of a gurukul. The 
Principal keeps in touch with the students individually. 
Students are required to finish their home work im¬ 
mediately after classes are over in the school itself. 


Thus, this ‘Koreland’ is a wonderful show-piece in 
cooperation and rural integrated development. It’s 
builder, Shri Tatya Saheb Kcnre, draws inspiration from 
the most revered saint of Maharashtra, Sant Tukaram, 
who had said “Let us cooperate with one anothw, let 
us follow the right path.” Tukaram’s statue in white 
marbk has been installed midway of stairs leading to 
first floor of ‘Warana Shetkari’ which truly symbolises 
the prosperity and beauty of Waranana^. It is just 
not an office building, but a real forum* for farmers. 
In ffie drcifiar marble corridor farmers conduct their 
business with the Karkhana. They have free access 
to effices of the Managing Director and the Chairman. 

n 
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DIGITAL INSTRUMENTS 

• DIGITAL MULTIMETERS 

• DIGITAL PANEL METERS 

• DIGITAL TIME « fREOUENCV 
COUNTERS UPTO 600MHZ 

SIGNAL GENERATORS 

• LOW DISTORTION SINE/SOUARE WAVE 
SIGNAL GENERATORS 

• lOHi-IOMHi TEST OSCILLATORS 

• LOW FREQUENCY FUNCTION 
GENERATORS 

• RF SIGNAL GENERATORS 
OSCILLOSCOPES 

• 15 MHi SOLID STATE OSCILLOSCOPES 

• 20 MHi DUAL TRACE OSCILLOSCOPES 

• 50 MHi dual TRACE OSCILLOSCOPES 

• 100 MHi dual TRACE OSCILLOSCOPES 

• LOGIC ANALYZER ATTACHMENTS 

COMPONENT TEST EQUIPMENT 

• VALVE CHARACTERISTICS METERS 

• IN-CIRCUIT SEMICONDUCTOR TESTERS 

• LCR MINI BRIDGES 

• VARIABLE FREQUENCY LINE POWER 
GENERATORS 

AUDIO TEST EQUIPMENT 

• RECORDER TEST SETS 

• AUXlUARY TEST SETS 

• DISTORTION A LEVEL METERS 

• WOW & FLUTTER METERS 

MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
« 10 MHi AC MILLIVOLTMETERS 

• RF POWER METERS 

• SWR/WATTMETERS 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 

• PYROGEN TELETHERMOMETERS 

• TURBIDIMETERS 

• S-C-T METERS 

• DISSOLVED OXYGEN METERS 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTATION 

• ALARM ANNUNCIATORS 

• TEMPERATURE CONTROUERS WITH 
INDICATOR 

• PRESETTABLE BATCH COUNTERS 

• PLATINUM RESISTANCE DIGITAL 
THERMOMETERS 

INVERTERS • DC-AC CONVERTERS 

• 100 VA TO 50 KVA SINE OR SQUARE 
WAVE INVERTER FOR « V O.C. to EM V 
D.C. INPUT 

D C. POWER SUPPLIES 

• REGULATED DC. LABORATORY 
SUPPLIES 

• 1C POWER SUPPLIES 

• 20 KHi SWITCHING POWER SUPPLIES 

• HIGH VOLTAGE POWER SUPPLIES 

A.C. VOLTAGE REGUtATORS 

• SERVO REGULATED LINE STABILIZERS 
UPTO 15 KVA 

• FAST CORWCTING SOLID STATE LINE 
REGULATORS UPTO tS KVA 

• LINE CONDITIONERS 


D.C./D.C. CONVERTERS 

• HIGH EFFICIENCY D.C./O.C. MULTI OR 
SINGLE OUTPUT HIGH.FREOUENCY 
SWITCHED TVt»E CONVERTERS 

U.P.S. SYSTEMS 

• EMERGENCY UNINTERRUPTIBLE 
POWER SOURCE FOR CRITICAL 
INSTALLATION UPTO 20 KVA 3 PHASE 

• ALSO UPS SYSTEM FOR AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY POWER IN LIFTS ETC ' 


NEW PRODUCTS 

PORTLAB SYSTEM SSOO 

• A NEW COST REVOLUTIONARY CONCEPT 
IN INSTRUMENTATION -TWO MAIN FRAMES 
A OVER 20 PLUG-INS TO COVER EVERY 
TEST A MEASUREMENT IN ELECTRONICS 

MOVING ALPHANUMERIC DISPLAY 

• A UNIQUE, COMPUTER-CONTROLLED 
DIRECT ENTRY MEDIA FOR OUTDOOR 
PUBLICITY 

QUARTZ TIME 

• A NEW RANGE OF LARGE SIZE TWO FACED 
DIGITAL CLOCKS FOR OUTDOOR USE 


Iplal 


APPLIED ELECTRONICS LINHTED 

Apl«b House. A-S WRgle Estate, THANA-400 604, INDIAN 
TEL: SStaet (3 UnM) TELEX : 01 1 ^7S CABU : APLABTHAN*. 



























Public Sector Management 


L.KJha* 


Public sector management has been under fire time 
and again because of the low returns, not to speak of 
the losses, that many enterprises have shown and more 
recently on account of the low productivity and 
poor performance, particularly of the infra-structural 
industries like power, rail transport and coal. Some ot 
this criticism is motivated with a view to propound 
the superiority of private ownership over public 
ownership. But ways of improving public sectoi 
management require careful and objective con¬ 
sideration of those who are interested in 
the public sector or are concerned with way of im¬ 
proving the performance of the economy as a whole. 

Often the focus of discussion on this issue has been 
mainly on the personnel policy. The point has been 
repeatedly made that there are too many bureaucrats 
holding top managerial posts. While I would agree that 
in many respects the mental make-up of most civil 
servants is different from that of a manager, 1 woiild 
also add in the same breath that a really good admini¬ 
strator could well be a good manager as well. 


Side by side, there must be time-bound performance 
targets. Many units which arc working far below capa¬ 
city may need a phased programme for coming up to 
scratch. Where losses or low profits are the result of 
.shortfalls in production, a price hike to make good 
profits would not be justified. Profitability targets have 
to be linked with performance targets. 


If there are any other goals which the management 
is expected to attain, they should also be clearly spelt 
out. Of course it will have to be ensured that the tar¬ 
gets are within the realm of feasibilty and there is a 
mutual consistency between them. The requirement to 
earn profits cannot be super-imposed by any direction 
on the price front which results in selling below costs. 
Where Governments felt that the sale of some products 
or to some class of consumers should be subsidised, they 
should assume the responsibilty for it themselves, or 
separfely provide funds to the enterprise to defray the 
cost. 


Fix Targets 

In any serious attempt to identify the causes under¬ 
lying poor management of many public sector urrits. 
we must look at the system in its entirety and not try 
to pick on a few odds failings which catch the eye or 
are highlighted in the press. The first requisite of sound 
management is that the goals or targets of the enter¬ 
prise should be clearly defined. A great deal of fuzzi¬ 
ness has crept into this area because of the statement, 
which I believe Pandit Nehru himself made, that the 
public sector is not actuated by the profit motive. What 
this means is that in choosing the areas of public sec¬ 
tor investment, preference is not given to fields where 
profit expectations are the highest. Investments in the 
infrastructure or in machine building industries cannot 
give the kind of dividends that, say, the production of 
synthetic fibres or manufacture of cigarettes can. It is 
the contribution to the economy as a whole, in terms 
of nwking it self-reliant and raising rate of growth, ihal 
has been much more important than expectation.s re¬ 
garding the rate of return on the capital employed when 
making investment decisions. 

However, it would be wholly erroneous, starting from 
this premise, to jump to the conclusion that the mana¬ 
gement is under no obligation to earn profit. The 
time has come when there must be a clear declaration 
that managers of Dublic sector enterprises will be 
judged by their ability to earn profits ; it would even be 
desirable to fix for each unit, having regard to its cir¬ 
cumstances, some kind of a norm of profitability, for 
the management to aim at. 

" Chairman of Economic Reforms Commission. These arc 
Btoerpts from his convocation address at Xavier Labour 
Institute. lamshcdpur on March 7. 


Give Autonomy 

Once the task has been clearly defined, the mana¬ 
gement must be given the rcquisile degree of freedom 
to act and to decide on its own. One weakness in the 
management of the public sector is that almost every 
decision of any consequence is taken at the highest 
possible level, most often not even by the Boatxl of 
Directors but only after examination by the Govern¬ 
ment. As a result doubts and queries at different levels 
of the bureaucracy or different departments of the 
Government have to be satisfied before action can be 
taken. This not only results in delays but also means 
that the management neither feels responsible nor can 
be held responsible for any failures, since the decisions 
are not taken by it but are handed down to it from 
levels with which it has no direct communication. There 
has also been an unfortunate tradition, at least in the 
past, on the part of audit and parliamentary committees 
to judge the performance of the management not in 
terms of re.suUs achieved but the propriety of the pro¬ 
cedures adopted. 

Yet another weakness which I detect in public sec¬ 
tor undertakings is of an organisational character. 
Many public sector undertakings are too huge for 
effective management and control, and even within 
the enterprise decision making is excessively centr^ised 
The tendency to place a cluster of undertakings en¬ 
gaged in similar activities under one Board of Direc¬ 
tors and one management has resulted in loss of effi¬ 
ciency. At times it is difficult to detect w!mt is going 
wrong and where. Banks, when they were nationalised 
retained their identity and in general I beHevc 
gave better service to their customers without the kind 
of dislocation and problems which followed the naition- 
alisaion of life insurance and the merger of all com- 
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panies into one maxnmDth corporation. In regard to 
food, coal and some other products, consideration 
could well be given either to splitting up the concerned 
corporations or to establishing compact managerial 
units under the corporations whose performance 
can be watched and evaluated in a more meaningful 
manner. 

The plea 1 have made for greater devolution of auth¬ 
ority to the management of public sector enterprises 
carries with it the corollary that there should be app¬ 
ropriate arrangements for keeping a watch on perfor¬ 
mance. It would not do to discover only at the end 
of the year when the balance sheet is presented that 
the enterprise has been running at a loss, or to wait 
till power cuts afflict the community to learn that the 
electricity undertakings are not doing their job propertly. 


Bharat Electronics Ltd. 

BHARAT Electronics Limited was set up in 1954 
in Bangalore, as a Government of India enterprise 
under the Ministry of Defence, in collaboration with 
CSF (now Thomson CSF) France, to manufacture 
equipment for the defence services,. Ilie design and 
know-how was foreign and the components import¬ 
ed. Over the last 26 years it has grown into a 
giant national enterprise. Now it Has six production 
divisions in its Bangalore Complex, a unit at Ghazia- 
bad (UP) and another at Pune (Maharashtra). A 
fourth unit to manufacture Glass Shells for TV Pic¬ 
ture Tubes is to be set up, near Bombay. 

Over the years the product range has increased 
from only two to about 400 items of a diverse and 
complex range. They include professional grade 
equipment like HF, VHF, UHF and microwave com¬ 
munication equipment, surveillance and secondary 
weapon and control radars for the three wings of ser¬ 
vices, Broadcast and TV Transmitters and associated 
Studio Equipment and gun control equipment for 
tanks. The components product range includes re¬ 
ceiving tubes, TV Picture Tubes, semi-conductors, 
hybrid microcircuits, capacitors, crystals, x-ray 
tubes, microwave tubes, transmitting tubes, integrat¬ 
ed circuits and night vision devices. 

The possession of expertise in a wide range of 
radio communication equipment has led to BEL’s 
involvement in the field of communication systems 
engineering. It has already completed two turn-key 
conmunication projects for IOC and Tamil Nadu 
Police. Other similar turn-key projects are under 
execution or in an advanced stage of planning. 


Family Welfare 


Nation’s Welfare 


Some key indicators of performance have to be identi¬ 
fied. A system of concurrent reporting on performance 
baa to be established. Whenever or wherever any weak¬ 
ness seems to develop and persist, trouble footers 
cim be sent down to diagnose the malady and prescribe 
the right remedies for it. 

But otherwise public sector undertakings had better 
remain at arm’s len^ from Government, maintaining 
their own distinct identity. One of the advantages 
which would follow would be that differences and ms- 
putes between management and labour can be dealt 
with by Govern m ent objectively as Government, while 
today labour problems of the public sector become 
issues between labour and the Government with many 
undersirable consequences. □ i 


In the liutial stages BEL was forced to enter into 
several kdow-how agreements with varitMis companies. 
But, over the years it has achieved self-reliance in 
design capability and a majority of its products now 
are the result of its own efforts in design and develop¬ 
ment. 

BEL has' established facilities for quality and re¬ 
liability and environmental testing under the Quality 
Assurance Division. Over Rs. 20 million have been 
invested in a modem testing and environmental 
laboratory capable of putting to severe tests tiny elec¬ 
tronic devices to large radars mounted on trailers. 
Its quality management system has been established, 
after a thorough study of similar systems abroad. It 
is the only one of its kind in the country. Testing 
facilities are available to certify equipment to inter¬ 
national specifications like ITC, DEF, MIL and 
national standards like JSS. BEL has been recognis¬ 
ed as an approved test house by Electronic Compo¬ 
nents Standards Organisation, Ministry of Defence. 
These facilities are used by other organisations such as 
ISRO, HAL, BHEL, NGEF, ITI, ADE, P&T, etc. 

Because of its rigid conformity to international 
specifications, high degree of sophistication and the 
use of state-of-the art technique in the manufacture 
of its products BEL has bag^ export orders from 
over 40 countries. Out of a total turnover of Rs. 797 
millions in 1979-80 Rs. 45 million worth of pro¬ 
ducts were exported. BEL has won several awards 
for its outstanding export performance. It has won 
the Engineering Export Promotion Council award 
(Southern region) for three years in succession. 


CORRECnON 

IN our issue dated 16-30 April 1981, the coatinua- 
tion of the article “Increasing Employment in Agri¬ 
cultural Sector” from page 19 has been ^ven on page 
21 instead of page 20 and the article condo^to Cti 
page 20. The inconvenience caused to our readers is 
regretted. 

—-Siiltor 
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Agriculture. 

Water supply. 
Industry. 

Bicycles. 

Automobiles. 

Boilers. 

Transformers. 

Furniture. 

Dairy. 

Oil extraction 
Chemical. 

Fertilizer. 

Mechanical 
• General engineering. 
Aod many others 


Gujarat Steel Tubes Limited 

is India's largest manufacw-'or of high- 
quality welded mild steel pipes and tubes. 

Its exports earn Rs. 10 crores in foreign 
exchange annually. The sizes of GST's 
products range from 15mm to 200mm 
nominal bore, black and galvanized, plain 
ended or screwed and socketed. 

ERW PRECISION STEEL TUBES 
are made with GST's own technology and 
are manufactured in the size-range 12.7mm 
to 63.5mm outside diameter. They are 
available in as rolled, cold-drawn weldeo 
and COW annealed conditions. 

Neeka Tubes Ltd., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of GST, 
manufactures cold-drawn welded stainless 
steel tubes. NT pipes and tubes are available 
in the size-range 12.5mm to 76.2mm outside 
diameter and they come in bright, annealed 
and oickled finish. They are widely used for 
corrosion resistant applications and conform 
to 8SS. DIN and ASTM specifications. 



PIpfiines to prosperity 


Gujarat Stael Tubaa Limited 

Bum of India Bulidlno. Stiidra, Post Box 114, Ahmadabad 380 001 

PhOM' 38384* (8 iSm} Talax. 0)2 266 Cabla: STEELPIf^S 

Braiwhaa. Booibay • Naw OalM • Calcutta • Uedraa • Banealwe 
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TO SET UP 
A SMALL INDUSTRY 


WITH 

\DUR 

SKILL™ 


AND 

OUR 

MONEY. 


Are you a qualified 
Engineer? 

Or are you an MBA, 
a Chartered Accountant or 
a Cost Accountant with 
industrial experience? 

Are you perhaps lacking 
in academic qualifications 
but compensating for it 
with years of technical 
work experience? 

Do you have a good 
project for a small 
industry but are unable to 
launch it because of lack 
of capital? 


Our Entrepreneur Scheme 
has been specially 
designed to help dynamic 
people like you. 

The only assets needed: 
a viable project, 
technical and managerial 
competence, and 
a willingness to work 
really hard. 

Our financial assistance 
can cover your 
project costs totally. 
Normally up to Rs 2 lakhs 
More in deserving cases. 


If yours IS a new unit, you 
may also get an interest- 
free loan under the Eouity 
Fund Scheme up to 
Rs. 50,000 to fill in the 
equity gap. 

Our Consultancy Cells can 
help you tone up your 
scheme. Our Consultants 
are qualified, experienced, 
specially trained to aid 
small industries. Their 
assistance is offered free, 
should you need someone 
to have a second look at 
your project, 


State Bank of India has 
provided loans amounting 
to Rs. 853 crorrs to over 
2,90,000 small iiidustiies. 
You could add to this 
number. 


State Bank 

LARGE SCALE HELP FOR SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
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utilization of Mineral 
and Metallurgical 
Wastes 

P.K. Jena"’ 


AROUND 4000 B.C., man accidentally invented the 
art of making copper metal by heating certain bright 
blue stones in charocal fire and this brought the metal 
age in human civilization by bidding farewell lo the 
stone age. Since then man has been making constant 
efforts to locate various ores and minerals, mining 
and bcneficiating those for producing metals, alloys, 
refractories and chemicals. At the advent of civilisa¬ 
tion starting with limited use of metals and alloys 
for making a few hunting and agricultural imple¬ 
ments, the human being today has been using exten¬ 
sively many metals, a large number of special alloys 
and refractories for prod*ucing a spectrum of domestic 
and engineering goods including supersonic jets, so¬ 
phisticated electronic equipments and space crafts. 


Due to limited sources of various miiierais and metais 
it is imperative that they are used jiidioiisly. 


Within a span of 6,000 years of our civilisation and, 
with 2/3rd of the nations still being on the threshold 
of industrialisation, man has already consumed a sub¬ 
stantial portiem of high grade ores and minerals of 
this goc^ earth. Though some of the developing 
countries like India are now consuming very less 
amount of ores and minerals compared to the deve¬ 
loped countries, yet because of rapid industrialisation 
of these countries as well as further economic grtvvth 
of the developed ones, the cosumption of these non- 
renewable resources will be colossal d'uring the years 
ahead. 

No doubt in the case of iron ore and bauxite, India's 
reserve is quite sizeable, but if we consider our future 
consumption pattern these may not last for more than 
100 years. The manganese and chromite ores may 
last for about 50 years. As regards other ores and 
minerals of copper, titanium, vanadium, tungsten, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc and lead, the position is still 

♦Director, Regional Research Laboratory. Bhubaneswar. 


precarious. With respect to coking coal, wc have 
already consumed a considerable amount of our re¬ 
serves and we arc not very far from the days of crisis 
unless some alternate sotirces arc established. In view 
of this, It is very essential that from now onwards wc 
■should be very much vigilant and speedily implement 
our plans in exploring and locating more and more 
new resources and simultaneously conserving and judi¬ 
ciously utilising the proved ones. 

Low Grade Ore 

It is very necessary that while exploiting the higli 
grade ores and minerals for extracting metals and 
alloys, the low grade ores should be preserved at the 
mine site or if possible should be blended with the high 
grade ones. This is being practised at prcsci t in most 
of the developed countries, but unfortunately in many 
of the developing ceVuntries the mining of minerals has 
been very unscientific resulting in wastage of lead ores 
as well as' high grade ore fines. In recent years, huge 
plants have been set up in advanced countries to agglo¬ 
merate the ore fines with or without bcneficiation so 
that these could be suitably used for metal extraction 
and refractory purposes. 

In recem years, efforts are being made in some 
countries to acid or alkali leach the low grade ores at 
the mine site In order to bring down the operational 
and transport cost and to avoid ore storage and dis¬ 
posal of mill tailings. Some of the established processes 
are solution mining of salt and the underground leach¬ 
ing of ore in conjunction with underground mining. 
Recently leaching of uranium and copper ores has 
been carried out in large scale in some developed 
countries like Canada, USA and UK using bacteria. 

Mineral Wastes 

Till recent past, most of the nickel produced in the 
world was from the sulphide ores. But the reserve of 
nickel in the form of oxide and silicate in the earth 
though comparatively in dilute form is about 80 per 
cent of its total reserve. As the demand of nickel and 
its alloys is increasing day by day and the .sulphide 
deposits arc being fast depleted off, it has become 
necessary lo develop processes for extraction of nickel 
and cobalt from oxidic and silicate ores. In this re¬ 
gard a lot of effort has been made in various coun¬ 
tries, where some economic processes have been de¬ 
veloped. While conserving and properly utilizing both 
high and low grade ores and minerals, equal 
emphasis should also be given for increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of extraction process for various metals and 
alloys in the metallurgical industries and also utilizing 
the by-products and wastes to recover various metal 
vahics. 

In an iron and steel plant a lot of coke breeze, ore 
fines and scraps arc generated. The ore fines and the 
coke breeze now-a-days are being used invariably in 
making iron ore sinters which arc used as a charge in 
the blast furnace. The iron and steel scraps produced 
in the form of skuls, runner, tundish, defectives, etc. 
in iron making and steel melting shops are generally 
recyded in m^em‘ steel plants. The mill scale is also 
used along with scrap which are charged into steel 
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maJdog furnaces. The blast fu^ace slag is being used 
for maiuog cement. The slag obtained from the open 
heartn ana L.D. steel makmg shops, contains a con- 
siderid>ie amcHUU of phosphorous which is being 
now-a-days processed and wsed as ferUlisers. 

Red Mad 

During the processing of bamute, in the alumina 
and ailunumum industr»s, a considerable amount of 
titanium and iron present in the ore goes into the 
solid residue known as 'red mud' and in some cases 
a substantial amount of vanadium goes into the sludge. 
Commercial processes have been developed to recover 
vanadium from sludge and in some countries this has 
become one of the important sources of this metal. 
All over the world, effort are being made to have maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of red mud in cement industry, road 
making and also to recover its fftanium value. During 
casting and fabrication of aluminimum considerable 
amount of rejects are obtained; in addition to this, 
increasing amount of secondary scraps are being gene¬ 
rated as old utensils, furnitures and machine parts. 
Systematic efforts should be made to collect these 
scraps and reuse them after proper melting and refin¬ 
ing. 

Chalco-pyrite which is the main source of copper 
very often contains considerable amount of the other 
valuable metak like nickel, and cobalt, luring bene- 
ffdation of the ores and subsequent smelting and con¬ 
verting operations, most of these valuable metals along 
with substantial amount of copper generally go as 
waste. In recent years, efforts are being made to re¬ 
cover nickel, cobalt and the remaining copper from 
the taUings of the chalcopyrite benefieiation plants and 
also from the smelter and converter slags. 

In some uranium ore, appreciable amount of moly¬ 
bdenum, vanadium and nickel are associated. During 
benefieiation and metal extraction, these are obtained 
as by-products and in many countries including India 
processes have been developed to recover these metal 
values ffom the rejects of uranium metal industry. 

Rote of R RX. 

With a view to conserve the ores' and minerals and 
to utilise the mineral and metallurgical wastes and 
by-products, the scientists in the Regional Rcscaicli 
iJaboratOTy, Bhubaneswar are engaged in a number 
of important projects. 

In order to explore tlie possibility of utilising the 
low grade ores by suitably upgrading them, some stu¬ 
dies on benefieiation of some lowgrade iron ores limc- 
stbne have been carried out and in^ some cases the 
concerned industries have been provided with neces¬ 
sary results and advised accordingly. In view of in¬ 
creasing demand of copper, lead and zinc and with 
limited r^rves of their individual ores, the complex 
ores of these three met^s which have been recently 
located in some parts of India especially in Gujarat. 
Rajaithaa end i^dhra Pradesh arc to be utilised 
for producing these metals. In this regard an all- 
India comdinated project has been urufcrtaken in my 
Labmattny ai^ !»me attractive and less ener®r con- 
sumii^ processes are being developed for producing 
C(^er, 1^ and zinc. ' 


The requirement of copper, cobalt and nickel in the 
country is also increasing rapidly and most of them 
particularly the nickel and cobalt are being imported. 

The only nickel reserve of India is found in a low 
gr^e lateritic ore which is available near chromite 
mines of Sukinda, Orissa containing around 1 
per cent nickel and 0.05 per cent of cobalt. Some 
years back RRL had brou^t to tlte notice of mine 
owners that the overburden of the nearby chromite 
mines which constitute about 6-8 times of chromite 
reserves also contain around 0.9 per cent nickel. Re¬ 
cently, a process has been developed by us on labora¬ 
tory scale to extract nickel and cobalt from this ore. 
At present a joint sudy is being made based on this 
process by our Laboratory and the National Metallur¬ 
gical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 


With a view to conserving precious ores and minerals 
and also utilizing the mineral and metallurgical wastes 
and by-products, the scientists attached to the Regional 
Research Laboratory at Bhubaneswar are engaged in 
a number of important projects. 


Ore Fines 

Due to mechanised mining and fragible nature of 
many ores, a lot of ore fines are generated during nun- 
ing. A process has been develi^ed to sintra these ore 
fines suitably for their application in metallurgical and 
refractory industries. Based on the technology deve¬ 
loped by us, a pilot plant on agglomerating iron ore 
fines through pan sintering with a capacity of 50-60 
tonnes pet day and with complete engineering know¬ 
how, has been set up at Kalinga Iron Works, Orissa 
and the plant is producing very good iron ore sinters 
for the last two years. Similar plants for pan sintering 
of maganese and chromite ore fines arc being set up 
with our technical assistance in different parts of the 
ebuntry. Manganese ore sinters thus, produced have 
been found to be as good as lumpy manganese ores 
for ferro-manganese production. Efforts have success¬ 
fully been made to agglomerate the charcoal fines 
which are obtained as a waste material of the ferro 
alloy industries. Recently, another know-how has been 
developed by us on upgrading of carbon content of 
coke breeze from around 65 per cent to 80 per cent. 
The coke breeze is a metallurgical waste produced in 
large quantity in steel, alloy and other metallurgical 
plant's. 

In addition to tWs, processes have also, been deve¬ 
loped in many laboratories for recovering zinc aktd lead 
frean the wastes of Udaipur Zinc Plant. However, 
smne of these processes which have been developed 
on Laboratory or bench scale, need to be tarried out 
on pUot scale for assessing the techno-eccaiomtc viabi¬ 
lity. If these processes could be implemeated com- 
merciaHv it would save the wastage of quantity 
of metal values in the rejects of meti^rgical plants. 

(Courtly A.I.R.) 
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otectric traction, ship automation, conveyors, 
pressductor load cells. 
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Home 


Aivay From 
Home 


f.N. BlMttaclmm'*’' 



Residents of Pakhaijore waiting to welcome visiloty 
to the Krishak Sammelan 


THE Govemmcni have made efforts to rehabilitate 
East Benml Refugees in the Andamans, Karnataka, 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Dandakaranya, a 
massive rehabilitation project in Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh is doing its best to settle them. They are 
undoubtedly taking roots in the Madhya Pradesh part 
of the Dandakaranya Project. 


Koraput in Orissa and Bastar in Madhya Pradesh 
form, as the legend goes, part of Dandakaranya of 
Ramayana fame. Here, Rama, Lakshman and Sita 
spent swne time of their exile period and stories and 
folldmre are galore. 

DNK project, as Dandakaranya scheme in short 
is known,.'has four major components. Narayanpiir 
and Pafelkotc, both in Madhya Pradesh and Amarkot 
and Malkangri in Orissa. Pakhanjorc is in the 
Adivasi district of Bastar in Narayanpur Tehsil in 
Madhya Pradesh. Resettlement work started here 
in 1960 and about 30,000 refugees have been settl¬ 
ed in this Tehsil. Settlers in the initial stage were 
lucky to get the benefit of a Japanese team of experts, 
wlib demonstrated moderfl techniques of agriculture 
particularly line sowing in paddy cultivation. More 
imptvtant, they tapped the available water resources 
for cultivation in Ais rainfed area with no irrigation 
facilities. With typical Japanese meticulousness, 
they di^ a wonderful job in water-harvesting so that 
not a (mop is wasted. 

Rainfall is around 50”, that also_ concentrated in 
two mou&s—^June and July. Springs and rivulets 
overflow, but the Japanese experts had seen to it 
that water doesn’t go waste. The excess water is 
in small reservoirs in the lower parts of 
the l^d—catchment area—frc«n where it is drained 
to fee p^y fields fluough small channels. The 
Japaante tom came around 1963-64 as per a^ec- 
laeirf ftie Oov^rhimeat of In dia. I t cmisisted of 

^ Oo^lumt IP R), IPFCO. 
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agricultural experts in various fields like soil con- 
servajtion, agricultural en^eering, agronomy, soil 
science, plant pathology, plant protection, etc. The 
aponomists popularised packap of practices after the 
hilly terrain was levelled and soil prepared with 
Japanese machines and tools. About 20 experts 
wwked hard and when they left, the miniature work¬ 
shop was handed over to the DNK. The Japanese 
experts have left, but their tremendous impact is 
very much visible. 

Agricultural experts with the DNK {woject worked 
day and ni^t and upturned the vir®n soil. Its 
extension agency, particularly the pass-root workers, 
the Sevaks, equivalent to Gram Sevaks in the Com¬ 
munity Development Blocks, worked as a team of 
dedicated workers. Soon 20,000 acres of land was 
brought under tank irrigation and agricultural opera¬ 
tion started in right earnest. 

Very few of us know that paddy yield per hectare 
in Pakhanjore is the highest in India—40 qtls.—as 
against the all-Tndia average of 14 qtls. The fig^K 
was given by the Area Aponomist. Punjab can 
boast of 29 qtls. And there is no good irription sys¬ 
tem in Pakhanjorc as in the Punjab. Nor is there 
extensive dcaiWe cropping as many rice producing 
areas have. 

Seed is treated scientifically in drunfi introduced by 
the Japanese. Seed dribblers are also used and teoad- 
cast method is now a thing of the past. Not only 
line sowing, but the hi^ yield variety coupM with 
100 per cent coverage m the cultivated land a<iieved 
this miraculous feat. Use of fertiliser—a pre-requisite 
for intensive cultivation is about 30 kg. of UTW’s 
NPK—12 : 32 : 16 per hectare is an i^ievemcnt by 
itself the district average is otffy 1.5 kg, Strains 
<jf summer paddy seeds have beon dmnloped and, 
in areas, dmonstrated wiih success, 

il. worfEed out jsuccessfiffly miff adeqst^ ir^- 
fion facifity is provided, setffemmt villages are l&ely 
to as prosperous as any ha the country. 

ISMay 19ti 
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E&ch family of refugees got about 5 acres of land. 
In tbe begii^g they also got milch cows and bul¬ 
locks for ploughing, together with country ploughs. 
Some cash was also as loans for pur^ase of 
fertiliser seeds and pesticides. 

Homestead of refugees consists of asbestoes and 
tin sheds with a few mud huts later added, in rou^y 
1/lOth of an acre of land. Pumpkin and Ashgourd 
creepers decorate sheds. Other vegetables are 
also grown almost all the year round. Banana plants 
on the banks of tanks or behind kitchen, where waste 
water is drained are being grown in plenty in all their 
greenery. 

‘Krishak Sammelan’ was held in the last week of 
February, 1981, where about 70 settles, including a 
dozen ladies, participated. This was organised by the 
Indian Farmers’ Fertiliser Cooperative LW. which is 
doing brisk business in fertiliser. In Pakhanjore, in 
1978-79, 50 tonnes of IFFCO NPK were sold. The 
next year it was increased to 80 tonnes and in 
1980^81 the figure shot up to 275 MTs. The Sam¬ 
melan was attended by the agricultural ofiicers of the 
DNK and progressive farmers also took the opportu¬ 
nity to speak about their problems and successes. 

In fact Sunit Mandol’s story is a success story for 
any settler to emulate. Shri Mandol who along with 
his brother is cultivating 10 acres of land, is known 
in adjoining district as a progressive agriculturist with 
a scientific bent of mind. He has m^e a great suc¬ 
cess in paddy cultivation and growing pumpkin. He 
is invit^ 1^ the Government and non-Govemment 
agencies to speak on agricultural practices and latest 
agricultural techniques He came into limelight at the 
Paddy Seminar held on Feb. 22, 1980, in Project 
Village 14 when be spoke like an expert, oa Gaal- 
midge insect pest affecting paddy in the DNK area 
and suggested that a resistant variety is the only 
solution. Insecticides have failed to control the pest. 
'Could not the Rice Research Institute at Cuttack do 
something in this line’?, he asked the assembled spe¬ 
cialists. In fact this had been his question for the 
last few years. 

If Shri Mandol has been a success with paddy, and, , 
to a lesser degree, with pumpkins, the roll of honour 
for growing vegetables goes to Shri Haripal Biswas, 
58, of Project Village 26, Population 400. A grand¬ 
father, he now supervises the work of his son. He 
joined the settlers much later. In fact he was the 


last of the Mohicans. As such, he got an unirrigated 
land, as better lands wtte already distribrded. But 
he is a typical water-harvester in its true sense, He 
noticed a seasonal ’nullah’, then dried up, and plann¬ 
ed to make it his source water for the thirsty land. 
Then came the rainy season. He boun^d the 'nuOah’ 
and diverted the water to a loww level ftrom where his 
land could be irrigated. This was done successfully 
and he raised his first crop of paddy. Ncrt; only he, 
but 5 more families became beneficiaries of his imap- 
native step. 

As a vegetable producer, he is a legendary figure in 
the area. He studied the system of what agronomists 
call "relay-cropping of vegetables”. He grew potato 
in his land—an unheard of thing in Dandakaranya— 
and ndien it matured, started growing bittergourd, on 
the same ridge where potato was growing. Cabbage, 
chillies, snake-gourd, not to speak of pumpkin and 
ashgourd were also grown in plenty. 

Even he cultivated summer maize with whatever 
water was available. More important, he, alongydth 
two trfhers, introduced jute cultivation for which 
East Bengal is famous. This golden fibre, not of 
course, the best quality but an inferiOT one, ’Mrata’, 
is ®‘Own by the settlers now. This is not for com- 
meiical purposes, but for their own use—^to m^ 
ropes to tie the buffaloes and cows or for hang^g 
clothes. 

Are the settlers becoming able to leave an impress 
on the locsd people, particularly the adivasies ? The 
State Bank of India is a lead bank in Bastar district. 
ITie bank has earmarked over Rs. 5 crore for agri(^- 
tural improvement for the adivasies. The following 
newspaper report apeared in a National Daily on 
27-1-1981. “Recently, the Ranker and Jagdalpur 
branches of the State Bank of India picked up a group 
of tribal farmers and took them to Pakhanjore for 
acquainting them \Wth modem methods of paddy cul¬ 
tivation”. TTie very fact that Pakhanjore was select¬ 
ed shows the impact the settlers are making on the 
local people. 

'fhe story of Bangalee settlers would be incomplete 
■without a mention of their intellectual pursuits—^f 
their educational and cultural outlets. Along with 
their homesteads, they built schools with generous 
help from DNK. Cultural activities are many-sided. 
Music and dance ^ce special occasions, particuhirly 
when a visitor visits their home away frran home. 



Indo-Soviet Planning Protocol 

AT the conclusion of the fifth meeting of the Indo- 
Soviet Planning Group, in New Delhi recentty, a 
toool was signed by the leaders of Soviet and Indian 
delegation. The Planning Group has provided an ex- 
oeUent forum for bilateral exchange of planning ex¬ 
perience between the two Gentries. 

Die photo shows H. E. Prof. A. V- Badnirin, 
Deputy Oiairman, GOSPpLAN, Leatkt M the, nine* 
membk Soviet delegation mid Dr. Manmohmi Siii^> 
Member, Secretary, Planning Comimsston^ Itsad^ of 
"the Indian delegation signiiig the prc^iii/ v> 
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RRL Bhubaneswar 
on the march 


THE Regional Research Laboratory, Btiubaues- 
war, established in 1964 has been uniicrtaking re¬ 
search to harness the mineral and other natural re¬ 
sources of the region. 


To reduce the transportation cost of industrial law 
materials the laboratory has taken up, during the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, work on hydraulic transponu- 
tion of ores and minerals in the pipeline. A sponsor¬ 
ed project from a private party on, the evaluation of 
high density polythylene pipes for hydraulic trans¬ 
portation has been successfully completed. In collabora¬ 
tion with Engineers India Limited including financial 
participation, the Liiboratory has been building up 
pilot plant facilities required for studying various 
problems associated with slurry transportation system- 
It is also aimed to ^nerate design data required for 
designing long distance slurry transportation systems. 


The Laboratory carried out pioneering work on 
pan sintering of various ore fines such as iron, manga¬ 
nese and chromite. Various ores have been tested 
in the Laboratory. Based on the Laboratory results, 
a pilot pan sintering plant of 20—30 tonnes per day 
ca^city was set up at Kalinga Iron Works, Barbii-, 
Qmsa. The Laboratory has provided process, design 
and ei^eering knowhow to set up the plant. The 
plant is running successfully since May 1978. En¬ 
couraged by the success of, pan sintering of iron ore 
fines at^ the above scale and improved furnace perfor¬ 
mance using the sinters, Messrs Kalinga Iron Works 
have already gone ahead with the expansion of the 
plant to 50^60 tonnes per day in collaboration with 
RRL (B) and decided to commercialize the pan sinter¬ 
ing meUiod for production of iron sinters. Subse¬ 
quently the Laboratory has undertaken consultancy 
works tor setting up a comcrcial unit for manga¬ 
nese ore sinters at Ferro Alloys Corporation Limited, 
Sreeranmagar, Andhra Pradesh. 


The Laboratory has developed a process for ex¬ 
traction and recovery of vianadlum bearing fitani- 
ferous magnetites available m the Mayurbhanj dis¬ 
trict of CWssa. The Laboratory in collaboration with 
Engmeers India Limited will be providing this inde- 
genous technology to a firm for setting up the Vana¬ 
dium Plant in Orissa. 


The RRL has undertaken an all-India coordinated 
project on utilization of mullimetal complex sulphide 
ores. Ambamata (Gujarat), Deri (Rajasthan) and 
other regiois have been examined mineraloglcally and 
studies have been undertaken of their amenability 
towards beneficiation and extraction of copper, lead 
and zinc. 
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DtUizatiun of waste product 


The scientists of the Laboratory discovered that 
the lateritic overburden material removed during the 
mining of Soruabil chromite mmes contained a good 
amount of nickel. This nickel bea ring overburden 
material was earlier thrown out as a wa4to product of 
mining. Similar work has also been carried out 
for the overburden material collected frcmi tlm chro¬ 
mite mines of this ore belonging to the Orissa Mining 
Corporation, a Government of O'issa undertaking. 
A process has been developed in the laboratory to 
extract nickel and cobalt from these overburdens and 
if commercialised a lot of foreign exchange will be 
saved. 


The Laboratory undertook the production of 
sponge iron without using coke, oil and natural 
gas by reducing gases produced from abundantly 
available non-met^lurgical coal. Based on the 
laboratory trials using producer gas as reductant, a 
pilot plant of capacity 0.25 tonnes per day sponge 
iron using water gas has been set up at Central Fuel 
Research Institute, Dhanbad, jointly by the Scientists 
of the two laboratories. 


In order to replace furnace oil by using low and oflE 
grade coal the Laboratory has taken up design and 
development of a cyclone furnace system where the 
use of low as well as off grade coal (essentially hi^ 
ash coal) is visualized. A prototype has been design¬ 
ed and fabricated. Development of such furnaces 
will make a tremendous impact on consumption of 
fumac® oil as well as bringing economy in metallurgi¬ 
cal industries. 


During the recent years, the Laboratory has been 
gaining emphasis on the utilisation of mining and 
metallurgical wastes and byproducts in collaboration 
with West German Govermnent. 


The RRL Bhubaneswar has created new facilities 
to carry out research. A continuous roasting facility 
cemsisting of rotary dryer, rotary kiln and rotary cooler 
with reeding system has been up to ewry out 
reduction/oxidation/caldnaticm steps up to lldO" of 
ores and minerals, required in process developments. 
A national test facility consisting of 110 H. P. vari¬ 
able speed motor, 600 meters length, 25 mm . 50 
nun, 100 mm and 150 mm nominm dia. test loop is 
being set up. As a part ot augmenting infrastructural 
facilities in mineral beneficiation, a separate size re- 
duetkm plant has be^ created where tonnage ma- 
taiSal can be studied for crui^ility characteristics. 
The Labocalcay has a hi|^ pressure are leaching and 
matal wining facility contesting pf four autoclaves of 
4' lit, 10 lit 20 lit. and 50 capacities. These 
auioelaves can generate impure u^o 550/kg/cm* 
tind have provisions for codBngi gas inlet and outlet. 
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Cement Corporation 

THE CEMENT Corporation of India, a public s^- 
tor undertaldng, was incorijorated in January, 
1965 with the following main objectives :— 

(0 To survey, prospect and prove cement grade 
limestone deposits in the country; 

(ii) To set up sufficient manufacturing capacity 
for the manufacture of cement; and 

(iii) To co-ordinate all ancillary and supporting 
activities connected with the growth of 
cement industry and development of exper¬ 
tise. 

The Corporation has at present nine units/projects 
all over the country with its Corporate Office at New 
Delhi. Out of these nine units five are the running 
plants located at Mandhar and* Nayagaon (Madhya 
Pradesh), Kurkunta (Karmitaka), Bokajan (Assam), 
and Rajban (Himachal Pradesh). The remaining four 
units are in various stages of construction. Two pro¬ 
jects at Akaltara (Madhya Pradesh) and Yerraguntla 
(Andhra Pradesh) have already started production of 
cement and clinker respectively and are likely to be 
commissioned during the current financial year itself. 
Regarding third project at Adilabad (Andhra Pradesh), 
major civil works arc already over and mechanical erec¬ 
tion has started. Pre-construction activities are in 
full swing at the fourth project at Tandur (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

The present installed capacity of the five cement 
manufacturing plants is around 14 lakhs tonnes per 


of India 

anapm. The remaining four projects now under cons¬ 
truction will increase the manufacturing capacity of 
the Gorporation to 36 lakh tonnes per annum on their 
commissioning. After suffering losses for two suooes- 
sive years the Corporation earned a profit of Rs, 109.5 
lakh during 1979-80. This is a sequal to the specta¬ 
cular improvements made in its operational effidency 
recently. , 

As a public sector enterprise the CCl has to ploy a 
key role in meeting the increasing demand of cement 
in the country. For its own survival, it has to diver¬ 
sify in the field of building materials and has to c<m- 
tinuously update the equipment and technology. To 
achieve these objectives, a Perspective Plan has been 
drawn up foi- massive expansion, diversific.ition and 
modernisation. 

Substantia] capital outlay has been provided tor the 
f’CI in the Sixth Five Year Plan. The World Bank 
have shown keen interest for associating with CXII 
after having appreciated the capabilities of the Com¬ 
pany. 

The CCl has developed a very strong consultancy 
division for undertaking cement projects on turn key 
basis—^from concept to commissioning. Adilabad 
and Tandur projects are being handled by the division 
re,suiting in a saving of over Rs. 2.5 crorcs in consul¬ 
tancy fees. Consultancy is being provided to a nunfber 
of State Governments and departments of Central 
Government. It is proposed to extend these activities 
abroad. □ 


INDU sends you its best 

* * 

The entire range of 
photographic products— 
PHOTO*CINE*X-RAY 
and GRAPHIC ARTS 
equal to the best 
available anywhere 

HPF IS INt)U 
A^D 

INDU IS FILM 


ilNDi^l 

HINDUSTAN PHOTO FILMS MFC. CO. LTD. 

(A Government of Indiii Enter^ise) 

Indu Nagar, OOTACAMUND—643005. 
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* Capolene 
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* Camphor Oil) 

* Pine Oils 

From 


CAMPHOR & ALLIED 
PRODUCTS LTD. * 

Jehangir Building, 133, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Bombay 400 02'3, Tel: 270833 
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TRENDS 


Hj'dro-Electric Development 

A Cabinet Committee is looking into the ques¬ 
tion of evolving norms and procedures for payment 
of adequate compensation to the owners whose land 
gets submerged as a result of storage reservoirs of 
hydro-electric and irrigation projects. This was stated 
by Shri C.C. Patel, Secretary, Union Ministry of Irri¬ 
gation, while addressing the Seminar on Accelerated 
Hydro-electric Development in India, organisd in 
New Delhi recently by the National Hydro-electric 
Power Corporation in collaboration with tnc Central 
Board for Irrigation and Power, 

Shri Patel also referred to the National Plan for 
Water Resources Development formulated by the Mini- 
try of Irrigation and Central Water Commission. The 
Plan envisages generation of 40 million KW of nydro 
electricity apart from providing irrigation to 35 million 
hectares of land, navi^tion and flood contiol bcnefil'i. 

Shri D.V. Kapur, Secretary, Department of Power 
in his valedictory address said that the Ministry of 
Energy had initiated action to prepare a 15 years power 
plan. The plan will be comprehensive one involv¬ 
ing identification of specific schemes available for 
power development, their frames for start and com¬ 
missioning and evolving an optimu'ii power generation 
programinc. The development of the transmission facili¬ 
ties required for bulk transfer of power and integration 
of power systems will also be kept in view. Q] 

Progress of Land Reforms in W.B. 

UNDER the West Bengal Government’s “Operation 
Barga” programme the total number recouied of bar- 
gadars has increased from 5.33 lakhs in 1978 to 7.8.5 
lakhs at the end of 1979 and then to 10.02 lakhs at 
the end of 1980, according to the Economic Review. 
1980-81. The estimated total number of bargadars in 
West Bengal is 20 lakhs. 

The Slate Government has also taken special steps 
in the spheres of detection, recovery and distribution 
of land above the ceiling limit. The total vesting ol 
agricultural land, has increased from 11.77 lakh acres 
at the end of 1979 to an estimate of 12.11 lakh acres at 
the end of 1980. Out of little over 40 lakh acres of 
rtgricultural land declared surplus throughout the coun¬ 
try, West Bengal’s contribution of 12.11 lakh acres 
represents about 30 per cent of the total. □ 

Industrial Nucleus in Orissa 

THE Task Force in Orissa haa identified Chandaka 
in the district of Pkiri for promotion of a nucleus in¬ 
dustrial complex in Orissa. The report of the Task 
Fmxe envisages acquisition of 2,000 acres of land by 
Orissa Industrial InJErastructure ^velopment Corpora¬ 
tion in the first phase, for locating large and medium 
industries and their ancillaries. The total investment 

be nearly about Rs. 66 crorcs and will generate 
em^oyment for, about 7,000 persons. □ 


Green Fodder Throughout the year 

A Central Workshop with a fleet of 50 tractors has 
been established at Govt. Livestock Farm, Hissar in 
order to supply green fodder to the farm throughout 
the year. Green Icgumenous and other forage crops arc 
sown in this farm to provide nutritive fodder to the 
cattle throughout the year. The farm also produces and 
supplies various seeds of improved varieties. The 
Government Livestock Farm rears cross-bred 
heifers for sale to farmers at reasonable price and for 
promoting cross breeding programme at village level. 
The Farm also maintains pure breed animals. □ 

National Water Development Agency 

THE National Water Development Agency has been 
formally launched with the Rs. 1 /O crore clearance by 
me I'uoiic investments board. Described as tiie world s 
greatest water devclopmcni project, it is auned at con¬ 
structing ultimately about LiO million-acre Icet of stor¬ 
ages and interlinking the river basins of the country. 

The Agency which will be an independent body is 
to be registered as a society to give it freedom to recruit 
tile per.sonnel best available from all sources and levels. 
The initial Rs. 170 crore that has been saaictioncd lor 
a seven-year period will be utilised for surveys and 
preparation ot development plans. 

The idea of building storages on a big scale was 
first mooted as Ganga-Cauvery link system by tde then 
minister of Irrigation and Power, Dr. K. L. Rao. The 
proposal was later radically changed and a new scheme 
was prepared and circulated to the National Devclop- 
nwnt Council meeting held last year, at the time of Uic 
discussion of Sixth plan frame. 

The total surface water available in the country is 
estimated at 1,440 million acre foot of which only 220 
million acre feet arc said to be being now used. The 
plans so far evolved by the state governments can at 
best utilise only about 540 million aerp feet of water. 

The plan that has been prepared forms two distinct 
parts, flic one pertaining to the Himlayan River 
Development envisages agreeempnts with other 
countries. The part for the development of peninsular 
rivers involved agreements between the States and has 
to be settled at the political level. But all the States are 
said to be evincing keen interest and have shown readi¬ 
ness to start the surveys and investigations immediately. 

The proposed storage is estimated ultimately to 
give 170 million acre feet of water enabling irrigation 
over an additional area of 35 million hectares and 
generation of 40 million k.w. of hydro-power capacity 
apart from other flood control and multipurpose bene¬ 
fits. □ 

Man Made Forests 

HARYANA leads in the man mads forests among 
the states of the country. Trees have been planted on 
the link roads in the State. In one monfit i.e. February 
12 lakh ornamental plants were planted in the 
compounds of religious and educational institutions. 
Gram Panchayats, Choup^ etc. Abt^t 1.25 crore 
more plants would be planted shortiv in the State, 

□ 
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aSATUL ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 

VREA (ORMAIDEHYDL MEUMINE FORRALDEHYDE, 
I EPOXY RESINS 

/ AND SULPHA DRU^ INTERMEDIATES. ’ 

\ SO FAR. 


/ Uf* RESINS FOR MANUFACTURS OF PLYWOOD. PARTICLE BOARDS 
I PLUSH DOORS. PURNITURS AND SPORTS GOODS ALSO AS TEXTILE 


AUXILIARlEa 


OBATUL UMim 


MF RESINS FOR DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL LAMINATED PLASTICS 

EPOXY RESINS FOR USE IN A NUMBER OF VITAL INDUSTRIES 
SUCH AS DEFENCE EQUIPMENTS FABRICATION OF ROCKETS 
FOB SPACE RESEARCH. CONSTRUCTION OF ATOMIC 
POWER PLANTS. DAMS AND ALSO FORECASTING. 

TOOLING. PAINTS. AVIATION. ETC. 

CIBATUL MANUFACTURE SULPHA DRUGS INTERMEDIATES FROM 
THE MOST BASIC CHEMICAL ANILINE FOR THE 
_ PHARMACEvmCAl INDUSTRY 
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BOOKS 


An InvaluaUe Guide im Public Relations 

HandbocA of PobHc Reladons In India by D. S. 
Mehla, Allied PoHishers Pvt. Limited, Pages 332, 
Price Rs. 75. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS has come of age in India. 

It is no more dirty to be in the public relations field 
A PR man has started talcing pride in his profession. 

Public relations is modem version of the traditional 
drum-beating. There is undoubtedly a vital difference . 
now one does not know the drum-beater or whose 
drums he is beating. The trade has assumed 
a sophistication and poise that it takes a 
shfewed man indeed to sift chaff from grain. Though 
there are set rules and parameters within which the 
PR men operate, even here a great deal depends on the 
practitioners themselves. 

Since public relations is shaping a personality of its 
own, it augurs well for beginners as well as those who 
are in the field for too long to refresh their memory, to 
have a ready reckoner-type guide. This void is ably 
filled by Shri Mehta in his book containing 34 chapters 
and ten appendices besides a select bibliography and 
carefully prepared index. 

Shri Mehta has touched on almost all aspects of 
the public relations profession and from almost all 
angles. He has also included relevant portions of the 
legal provision so essential for the professionalists. 
'Also a general outline of the press council, news 
agencies and ncm-ali^ed newspool is incorporated. 

i 

Every profession has its unspecified technique of do¬ 
ing a job well. _So has PR. PR unfortunately has 
cctme to be known in metropolitan cities, where it is 
still confined so far, as wining and dining and at the 
end of it hand over a press release along with costly or 
not-so costly gifts, A carefully planned public rela¬ 
tions press conference, for instance, by a PR agency 
can yield rich dividends. Shri Mehta has lucidly ex¬ 
plained the manner in which the media can be made 
use of to project the image of the produce or a com¬ 
pany or an institution. 

Even an exceptionally ^od material can be lost if 
the PR man mishandles it in the timing, selection of 
correspondents or newspapers or other media or in 
tripping in the manner m which he approaches them. 

When we talk of puWic relations. I was reminded 
of an incident some years ago when I was sitting in 
the office ro^ of a newly-sworn Union Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter. A senior official imormed the minister that he 
was entitled for an information officer of the rank of 
Deputy Principal Information Officer. The minister’s 
rc^t common sense 1^ way of his observation struck 
d^ m my mind. Here is what he asked the official: 

for ? he be able to build my image as a 
minister if I don’t do well ? Gmtraiywise, if I do well, 
do you diink I Would require his services?” 
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This may be an extreme example of the supreme 
self-confidence of the enthusiastic minister, fre^ in 
the gaddi. There is a place for PR man to project the 
image of a government o]:.an institution in the public 
or pmate sector. The right type of information given 
out in time can steer the government or agency clear 
of many a misunderstanding and problems later. 

Shri Mehta deserves to be complimented for the 
excellent book he has brought out. 1 have no doubt 
that it could be of invaluable guide to tliousands who 
aspire to enter the profession. Coming as the book 
does after Shri Mehta’s other con^anion publica¬ 
tions—“Mass Communication and Journalism in 
India,” “Guide to Resettlement of Ex-servicemen,” 
tte.,—I have no doubt it will go a long wav to be of 
great use to PR men themsdves. 

A. N. Prabhu 

Tribal World 

The Tribal World and its Transformation : Edited by 
Bhupinder Sbigh and J. S. Bhandari; General Edi¬ 
tor, L. P. Vidyarthi. Tenth ICAES series No. 1. 
Concept Publishii^ Connany. Neur Delhi; Pages 276: 
Price Rs. 60. 

THE Tenth International Congress of Anthropolo¬ 
gical and Ethnological Sciences was organised, for 
the first time, in India during December, 1978 with 
the main Congress in Vigyan Bhavan,, New Delhi and 
Post-Congresses at several Universities located in 
different parts of the country. The delegates were 
about 3,500 representing 63 countries. About 1,000 
papers cov^g a wide range of topics were contribut¬ 
ed by various scholars, from various parts of the 
world, representing different branches of anthropolo- 
^cal and ethnological sciences. These papers are being 
processed to be brought out in a series of meanin^ul 
volumes. This book is the resWt of such an endeav¬ 
our and is first in the series. 

The book rontains 18 papers written by scho- 
lar^ from India, Japan, Canada, Germany, Bangla¬ 
desh, Papua, New Guinea, Yugoslavia, and Australia. 
The book begins with an introduction by the General 
EditOT and the President of the Congress, L. P. Vid¬ 
yarthi. This is followed by another Introduction by 
the two editors Bhupinder Sihgh and J, S. Bhandari. 
Most of the papers contained in the book are based 
on imperical investigation besides a few which are the 
results Of rigordus hbrary work and authors’ prolong¬ 
ed experience and studies. In this regard mention 
may be made of the papers on the Tribal Situation 
in India ; Industrialisation and Urbanisatiem : Dyna¬ 
mics of Development: Participation Perspective; 
‘Challenges of Cultural Adjustments: A rnnadj ati 
effort, etc. Undoubtedly, the book presents the tribal 
situation in the cross-cifltural context at the ri(*al 
level. 

i One can imagine how difficult is the task of proces¬ 
sing 1,000 papers and bring them out in meaningful 
volumes. The General Editor and the Editors deserve 
to be cmigratulated for their ^ort in brinring out 
the find volume in record time. 
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NOW 

EUERY UNIUERSAL ELECTRICS 
CONTROL PANEL IS A no;: 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRICS 
CONTROLPANEL. 



That's right' 

Now Universal Electrics 
makes all its Control Panel 
accessories itself. To keep 
a tight rein on quality and 
make every Universal 
Electrics Control Panel 
even more efficient and 
reliable—and to ensure 
that you get your panels on 
time. ^ 

• Cbhtrdl gighalling 
Switches 



SeiTiaphdfe ihdieators 
Puse holders 
Push Button actuators 
Wire Terminal llbcks 
Tfest’erminal Blocks 
Solid State Timers 
Voltage T ransducers 
Current Traisducers 
Buzzers 24V DC & 
nOVAC 

Moving Iron Ammeters 
Moving Iron Voltmeters 


Call on us, or write to 

UNIVERSAL ELECTRICS UNITED 

Sales Department 
F-45 South Extension Part I 
New Delhi-110 049 


'^UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRICS 

For power protection tectmolopy. 
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Economic Development in Karnataka 

Economic Development and Betterment Taxes in Kar¬ 
nataka by S. P. Kher, published by Mrs. Kusum S. 
^er; Gandhi Chowk, Dharwad-580001.> 1980, pages 
236. Rs. 45. 


THE book in hand attempts to deal with : agricul¬ 
tural development; food distribution policy; industrial 
development; regional development; district planning; 
programme of minimum needs; the problem of finances; 
rural taxation in Karnataka; irrigation rate and better¬ 
ment levies; rural electrification; and the pricing policy 
of State Road Transport Undertaking. It starts with 
the setting—the planning economic development and 
ends with the conclusion of the study—“in Karnataka, 
as elsewhere economic development has not been ade¬ 
quate to provide food, work, and shelter as well as 
the minimum needs of social consumption”. 


In order to assess the gravity ot the pioblom att¬ 
empts have been made to quantity the levels of pover¬ 
ty. On an average, 37 per cent of the population were 
found to live below the poverty line. Poverty in urban 
areas is found to be more grave than in rural areas. 
It is observed in the study that the laek of productive 
employment and existence of underemployment arc 
obviously the causes of poverty. Employntent must in¬ 
crease agricultural and industrial prt^uction and 
shoiuld not merely place more purchasing power in the 
hands of labourers who cannot be provided with suit¬ 
able employment. Labour intensive schemes, as a miin 
ber of such schemes are under way, need a big push. 
Such programmes have to be integrated with other 
programmes of agricultural development and the miiii- 
mum-needs-programrae. An integrated development ap¬ 
proach similar to the former Community Development 
needs to be undertaken. A new movement with vigour 
and enthusiasm will have to be started in rural areas. 
Simultaneously, a new strategy of developing central 
villages, or growth centres, will have to be adopted. 

It is argued that the development strategy would de¬ 
pend on the emergence of local leadership; on the ade¬ 
quacy of the basic administrative structure and on 
work-attitudes. Clarity of purpose is an essential in¬ 
gredient of the development strategy. Exploration of 
potential markets will have to be made. For industria¬ 
lisation depends more on building markets than on 
building factories. Industrial development is not a 
function of concession. It is more a matter of indivi¬ 
duals with initiative. In a developing country a Gov¬ 
ernment wedded to welfare objectives has to take ini¬ 
tiative, provide infrastructure and invest in industries 
and services essential for achieving social oljjectivcs. 
Regarding taxes, it is said that the betterment taxes 
are better ^ited for raising revenues. 

To sum up, the author suggests that tite institutional 
structure for planned development would be fa) Man- 
dal Panchayats, (b) Taluka Development Boards and 
fc) in the case of Karnataka, Regional Planning 
Authorities. The State has to provide adequate financial 
resources to these institutions through devolution of 


funds, share in sales taxes, land revenues and grants. 
Creation of central villages or growth poles, would be 
a new strategy. A vigorous new socio-politico-econo¬ 
mic movemoni would be necessary to adopt this new 
strategy in the immediate future. 

S. K. Uhawan 

Economic Statistics 

Introductory Eiconomic Statistics by D. M. Midiani, 
Oxford and IBH Publishing Company, New Delhi, 
1980. Pages vii+296, Bibliography and index Price 
Rs. 20. 

APPLIED Statistics is a science which employs 
tools and formulae developed in Theoretical Statis¬ 
tics, for condensing large and disarrayed chunks of 
data into small mcivningful bits of information. Judg¬ 
ed by this definition the book is a convenient hand¬ 
maid for all those who have to undergo complusory 
(raining in elementary statistics. It has explained and 
illustrated all the standard and frequently used tecli- 
iiiques. 

Since the book is going to be used by students 
who cannot make out the mathematical basis of the 
formulae, it is necessary that they are reproduced 
correctly. The students cannot a.scertiun the cor¬ 
rectness by themselves and therefore may make 
wrong use of them, fhere are several glaring errors 
which have to be rectified in the next edition. Bar¬ 
ring the.se mistakes, the book is a welcome addition 
lo the existing literature on elemcninry applied statis¬ 
tics in India. 

Siircsh N. Kulkami 


Towards Maize Revolution 

CAPT. RATTAN SINGH, a lonne.r Punjab minis- 
icr and a prog'-essivc farmer, has started growing 
winter maize of American parentage in his faim along 
the Sutlej banks. The sturdy crop which has with¬ 
stood adverse conditions like hailslorm is expected 
to yield about 25 to 30 quintals an acre. The yield of 
maize in summer is about 10 to 15 quintals. The yield 
can be further increased with better varieties. (In 
America the yield is about 50 quintals per acre.) Ex¬ 
perts feel that the present experiment in Punjab can 
lead to a maize revolution- 

Agricultural l.oans 

AGRICULTURAL LOANS disbursed by Coopera¬ 
tive Land Development Banks in 1979-80 registered a 
25 per cent increase by crossing for the first time Rs. 
300 crores mark. This is disclosed in the annual re¬ 
port of the National Cooperative Development Banks’ 
Federation released on the occasion of its annual 
general meeting in Bombay recently. The loans ad¬ 
vanced during the year amounted to Rs. 308.31 
crores-Rs. 60-73 crore more than the previous year. 
Andhra Pradesh topped the list wim the disbursement 
of Rs. 58.54 crores followed by Uttar Pradesh with 
58.25 crores. Fifty per cent of the total loans were 
disbursed to small farmers. Recovery of loans, how¬ 
ever,^ suffered a set-back because of severe scarcity 
conditions in certain parts of the country- 
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Export Performance Award for VVAPCOS 

TflE Water and Power Consultancy Services (Inuia.l 
Limited (WAPCOS), a public undertaking under the 
Union Ministry of Irrigation has been given the highest 
National Award for Outstanding Export Performance 
during 1978-79. Shri D, P. Chadha, Chairman and 
Managing Director of WAPCOS received the award 
from the President of India at a special function held 
in New Delhi recently. 

The company has woo this distinction in competi¬ 
tion with all consultancy organisations in the public 
and private sectors. This is the second successive year 
the company has received the award from the Govern¬ 
ment of India- 

Ihis year, the company achieved a turnover of Rs. 
338.47 lakhs as against Rs. 207.67 hkhs last year. It 
earned foreign exchange amounting to Rs. 96-62 lakhs, 
in addition to individual remittances by cxpoitcrs. The 
company expected to improve upon this in the current 
financial year, 

WAPCOS is recognised as one of the leading con¬ 
sultancy organisations in Asia in the field of pla nnin g 
and development of irrigation, flood control, hydro 
and therinal power, water supply, ground water sur¬ 
veys etc. in 17 toQntries in Asia and Africa. These in¬ 
clude Afghanistan, Burma, Iraq, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Philippines and Sri Lanka. 

Railway Station with Gobar Gas Lamps 

A gobar gas plant has been constructed at Kusugai 
railway station near Hubli in Karnataka for illuminat¬ 
ing the station with gas lamps. The switching on cere- 
mony twk place recently in the presence of Shri 

Karnataka Khadi Federation 
mul Shn Han Prasad Babti, the General Manager. 
.South-Central Railway. 


New Method of Oil ProspectUig 

OFFSHORE deposits of oil and gas can be dis¬ 
covered by simulating a lightning discharge under 
water. This novel seismic prospec^g technique is 
finding an increasingly wider applicauon in ottshore 
development in the USSR. Unlike the other seismic 
shooting techniques, the new geoacoustic profile shoot¬ 
ing metfiod, as the Soviet geophysicists have called it, 
enables a detaUed investigation of the near surface 
bottom soils. 

"Ofishore oil is often prospected at great depths, 
while it sometiuics lies literally within earshot—only 
a few hundred meters below the bottom,” says Dr. 
Leonid Lebedev, a pioneer ol introducing electric 
spark methods m oil and gas geology. Dr. Lebedev 
heads the laboratory developing new techniques ol 
offshore low-depth minerals prospecting, at die Insti¬ 
tute of Geology and Development of Fossil Fuels. 

I here is wide-spread opinion that productive beds 
he oiiiy at a defimte, rather large distance below the 
bottom level. For this reason the upper layers have 
been called ' the zone of no deposits”. Seismic pros¬ 
pecting enables a very penetrati^ look in tlic earth’s 
cntraals. But, like a searchlight lights up a distant ob¬ 
ject leaving closer ones in darkness, powerful seismic 
signals, going down, skip the upper layers without 
providing a clear picture of them. In the opinion of 
Leonid Lebedev, there is abundant evidence to justify 
that more interest should be shown in them. 

Many of them may prove to be the zones of deposits. 
Lhe research conductsd by Dr. Leonid Lebedev and 
his assistants has succeeded in discovering more than 
20 pockets of hydrocarbons holding out promise for 
industrial prospecting. The new technique has been 
tested with success during the recent joint Soviet- 
Bulgarian expedition, under Lebedev, in (he Black Sea 
off Bulgaria’s shores. 


(Soviet Features) 


New Growth Hormone 

PROFESSOR James Tanner, ol the Jnstiluie ot 
Cliild Health, Loiidon will soon start the first lest of 
human growth hormone produced by genetic engineer¬ 
ing. 

Ihc hormone is vital to ensure that children grow 
properly and reach their full height. But some child¬ 
ren—about 100 new cases appear every year in Bri¬ 
tain lack the ability to produce the hormone • for 
themselves. For the past 20 years, these children have 
been treated successfully with human growth hormone 
extracted from pituitary glands removed during post¬ 
mortem examination. 


— .....vuv/u .uvuivca jjcisuaoing a common 
bacterium to produM the hormone by rewriting the 
bactenum s genetic instructions, which arc written in 

thread of the genetic mate¬ 
rial DNA. The I^A is taken out of the bacterium and 
a new piece of DNA spliced in before it is put back 
again. The bacterium is then kept alive in a nutritious 
broth and produces human growth hormone along with 
normal bacterial proteins. The hormone can then 
be separated and purified. 


^Spectrum) 
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Disabled Persons in M.P. 


Appliances to the Disabled 

The Ministry of Social Welfare has drawn up a new 
.'.cliemc to provide financial assistance to handicapped 
persons to buy sophisticated, scientifically manu¬ 
factured modem aids and appliances that may help 
promote their physical, social, economic and psycho¬ 
logical rehabilitation. Under the scheme.aids and 
appliances would be available to the disabled free or 
on subsidised rates depending on the income of the 
disabled or his parents and j^ardian in case he is a 
dependent. Persons with nwnthly Income upto Rs. 750 
would get the aids free and whose income ranges bet¬ 
ween Rs. 751 and Rs. 1500 would be given the aids at 
50 per cent of the cost. 

Besides the cost of equipment or aid the scheme 
also provides payment of fitment charges if any, actual 
travel cost of disabled person, of an escort if the dis¬ 
abled person is not in a position to travel witho'ut an 
c-cort and board and lodging expenses for a mixiraum 
of 15 days. 

The aids and appliances each costing between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 1500 are covered under this scheme. 
If more than one aid is required, it is permissible and 
the limits are applied separately. 

I’he scheme is to be implemented through selected 
Centres run by Companies registered under the Com¬ 
panies Act, registered societies, trusts or any other 
institution recognised for the purpose. The Scheme also 
provides for placement of funds in advance with the 
implementing agencies on a quarterly basis. □ 

Exemption for Handicapped 


AS many as 1,01,120 disabled persons have been 
registered in Madhya Pradesh, as a result of a survey 
conduct by the Directorate of Panebayat and Social 
Welfare, M. P. from 1977 to 1980. There are 76,545 
disabled persons in urban areas while 24,575 disabK’d 
persons live in rural areas. CM these, 35,235 are blind, 
13,174 deaf and dumb and 52,711 arc handicapped. 
Mentidly retarded pmons are not included. □ 


THE Government of West Bengal has decided to 
exempt the salaried or wage earning physically handi- 
capp^ persons i.e, the blind, the desd and dumb and 
the orthopaedically handicapped, from the levy of 
professional tax under the West Bengal State Tax on 
profession. Trades, Callings & Employment Act, 1979. 
The persons claiming the benefit shall have to furnish 
a medical certificate. □ 
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Sriharikote Ranflia Launch ftwJi!' 
July 18,1980.0804 Hrs. ^ 

7... 6... 5... 4.#f 3w* 2««« 

BLAST OFF r -»# 

The SLV-3 rodtets India Into’ 
the Space Age. 

Stage I lifts the 17-ton, 

22.8 metre high projectile 1 
straight into the sky. , 

B2 seconds and 18 km after^ 
blast-off, it is uavelling at 
1 100 km per hour. 

During this stage, the thrust] 
developed Is the maximum, \ 

The resistance force and the; 
gravitational pull is also 
maximum. v- 

The peak pressure on the rocket ' 
reaches around 43 atmospheres! 
There is a very thin line between j 
success... and failure. ' 

With some of the country’s V 
topmost brains for company^ 
Walchandnagar engineers . 
waited and watched, , 

There was a lot at stake. WIL hadj 
supplied the flight motor 
hardware for stage J and II j ^ 
of the SLV-3. -U 

The job called for exceptional 
engineering inputs. And a rare ^ 
blend of ingenuity, skill, and tho. 
will to succeed. waic; f 

If we failed, the whole prolectj 
would plummet into the sea. 4 
The acid test lasted 52 seconds^ 
The rest is history. 

Now. even the sky Is no llmltl. i 



WUCHAIIDIIMAR ^ 

WALCHANDNAGAR -. 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED i 

Construction House, 

Walchand Hirachand Marg# ^ 


There is always a way^ 

th9r9 jsy^lL»}y 
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Areas jor oil exploration given on lease. 


Self-reliance in Oil 


THE consumption of petroleum products has in¬ 
creased six-fold during the last 25 years. The Sixth 
Five Year Plan (1980-85) projections show that it 
may touch 45.4 million tonnes. Indigenous crude 
Oil production, which started very humbly, now 
fulfils a respectable 45 per cent of the entire demand. 
In 1981-82, crude oil from on-shore and off¬ 
shore areas is expected to be 16.9 million tonnes, 
which may go upto about 22 million tonnes by the 
end of the Plan period. Yet the dependence on 
supplies from abroad is heavy. Last year (1980-81), 
16.7 million tonnes of crude and about eight mill on 
tonnes of petroleum products were expected to be 
imported at a cost of Rs, 5,600 crores. 


To attain self-reliance in crude oil. The proposed 
Sixth Plan outlay is over Rs. 2,870 crores on oil 
exploration. 

The policy implcmcntiition has taken two compli¬ 
mentary directions. Ihe Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission (ONGC) and Oil India Ltd. (OIL), the two 
fMreraier oil explorations and development agencies 
of the country, arc being encouraged and a.ssisted to 
step up their exploration and development program¬ 
mes. The other direction is to supplement the oil 
prospecting work of ONGC and OIL by leasing out 
selected areas to competent and experienced foreign 
oil companies for exploration work.Q 














Maternity’ Welfare Centre Building under construction 

Integrated Rural Development 
Programme InTamilnadu 

FROM OCTOBER 2, 1980, the Intcgiated Rural ways to scheduled castes colonics and burial grounds 
Development Programme has been extended to all covering 771 kms., improvement to minor irrigation 
the 5,011 development blocks in the country. The through 683 sources, opening of 75 rural dispensaries. 
J.R.D. progranune is aimed at a “target group” con- school buildings and 6,448 houses for scheduled castes 
sisung of the weakest elements in our society. In the ri,ral housing scheme are also completed, 

selection of beneficiaries under this programme, every 

care has to be ttikcn to ensure that intkiential and well- In addition. 138 latrines for women will be construo 
to-do persons do not appropriate to themselves the 1^ nt the rate of 2 per cent of the 69 self-sufficiency 
resources provided for the poorest sections of the blocks at a total cost of Rs. 8.73 lakhs. A massive 
population. programme to provide electricity to huts owned by 

, „ . . scheduled castes has also been undertaken. 

In Tamil Nadu, as a two-pronged drive, a massive 

programme of works has been inaugurated in 69 out The second batch of 120 blocks will be taken up 
of 376 blocks during 1980-81. This includes drink- for similar provision of the infrastructure during 
ing water supply in 2,045 habitations, link roads 1981-82. The rianaining blocks will be covered in 
covering 4.445 kms. culverts totalling 2,760, path- the course of a year or two. □ 

Printed by the Manager, Oovt. of India Press, Ring Road, New Delhi-1100«4 and 
PuMished by the Director, PnWicttiofis Divkios, Patiala House, New Delbt-110001. 
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Windmill: 

A Perspective 

lluiiumun Prasad'’’ 

'JHE quest for alternate ,^ources of energv has 
opened up new vistas of nature’s secrets and the ’‘Wind” 
blows in the promising direction. The exploitation of 
the wind eiierg)' throu^i wind mills is expected to turn 
a new letif in the countryside of India where agricul¬ 
tural operations have been hampered to a great extent 
due to power shortage, f’he windmill project of the 
Organisation of the Rural Poor (ORP), Kusmil Kalan, 
Ghazipur, Uttar Pradesh has made good strides in this 
direction. 

The ORP initiated its windmill experimental pro¬ 
ject in December, 1977 although preparatory actions 
were taken in 1975, the year of inception of the ORP, 
which is a project of organising the rural poor for se¬ 
curing (heir intepated development. The International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions—Asian Regional 
Organisation (ICFTU-ARO) has under the experiment 
whidmill as one of the special projects of the ORP. 
The ORP and Windmill Project have been siionsored 
by tlie Society tor Promotion of the Organisations of 
Rural Poor, New Delhi. And the windmill pro¬ 
ject was started in collaboration with the TOOL 
Foundation, Amsterdam, Netherlands. Ghazipur 
wiiiilinill has been 'ound leclinologieally sound as 
an alleriKitive irrigalion device ti» traditional means o<' 
iiiigation and has potential to substitute diesel and 
electric pumpsets of 5.5 H.P. particularly in an area 
having wind regime of 10 knr. wind velocity per hour. 

A team of 'POOL engineers with the help of local 
artisans and counterpart Indian engineers, fabricated 
three prototype windmills by April, 1978, in workshop 
of TcchnicaJ Higher Secondary School and Rural 
Training Institute of the U.P. Government at Ghazipur 
with raw materials brought from Varanasi and Ghazi¬ 
pur. They were experimented, improved and perfected 
during the last two years. 

'fill December 1980, 13 windmills were installed 
in the Ghazipur district and three were sold to the 
Government of Rajasthan and to other agencies. A 
workshop for the manufacture of windmills was set 
up in the premises of the ORP at Kusutnih Kalan 
and it has installed capacity of modneing 100-200 
windmills. The project is having all needed faciilities 
Inr field servicing, repairs and main'enarce. The pro¬ 
gramme of extension of the technob MV and training is 
part and parcel of the Project, 

'flic prulotypc windmdls from the beginning sue- 
ccssfullv lifted water having 3-5 niches delivery iu^t 
like 5.5 H.P. diesel or electric paimpset. Windmills arc 
installed on an open masonry well having a 4-inch 
(Mameter boring in the centre of the well in wliich 
bansmission system of lifting watei K- fitted, ’"he 
operation of the system is from the vvincl cnertty wtiic'i 
is mechanically deployed through a rotor and slnifl 

‘freelance Writer 



(jliazipur Windmill with a potential to siibslilutc 
diesel and electric pumpsets of 5.5 H.P. 

.moved by twelve-blade fan. The fan starts moving 
at 2.5 Km. per hour wind velocity with lin'ited water 
(kJivery but functions to its full capacity (3"-4" water 
delivery) at 8 Km. per hour veir-city of the wind. 
Cibazipur is an area of low wind o*li’''ity unlike Houth 
xod West India where wind velocity in many areas is 
more than 10 Kars, per hour for more than 175 days 
in a year. Windmill is functioning cflieicntly for ..rb'ji.t 
6 months in a year from March to August when there 
IS needed wind vtlocily ard in remaining monlh<- ifs 
functioning is limited depending upon the velocity. In 
summer a windmill is able to provide irrigation to 
about one hectare of land while rls coverage in winter 
is reduced to 0.5 hectare, ’’o meet (he wind speed fluc¬ 
tuations and for efficient i sc of 'waier when it is re¬ 
quired for irrigation a Kachcha wg,!.-?.r store tank has 
been dug near the windmill. This *ank is bi-ing utiliseci 
i y the farmers for icaring fish as vvc'l. 

The windmill is becoming popular and being adopt¬ 
ed as alternative irrigation device by farmers. Many 
marginal and small fanners have installed windmills 
and there are many pending appUeations with local 
banks. In first two months of 1981, Ghazipur work¬ 
shop has manufactured and supplied eight windmills, 
71ic installation involves two major cost elements • 
cost of windmill and cost of boring, pipes and a tank, 
'fhe Ghazipur windmill is popularly known as TOOL- 
ORP 12 PU 500 windmill. Its total cost in around 

(Contimted on Covey HI) 
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Editorial 

Better Management of the 
Economy 

WHEN the appointment ot the Economic Adminis- 
nation Reforms Commission under Shri L. K. Jha 
was mooted, various speculations were raised about 
its possible role. On one side it was mentioned that the 
new’ commission would be a superbody, even dwarfing 
the Planning Commission ; on the other side it was 
.suggested that the new panel would be just one more 
in the list of non-effective commissions. But the terms 
(■:’ icferencc of the comiuLssion and the subseq,;ent 
ehuifications made by Shri Jha, who is both an eminent 
Leonomi.st and administrator, show that there is no 
cause for such fears. The important terms of reference 
aie : tax administra,,ion, its rationalisation and improve¬ 
ment, to use non-tax methods lor raising the level of 
savings, examination of proposals for the cstablishmcrt 
of a new world economic order and examination of 
State rent control laws and the recommendations re¬ 
garding a model law. Shri Jha has slated that the 
Commission's role was not to change the existing social 
structure or to suggest new economic objectives. What 
It intends to do is to improve the existing economic 
order. This itself can have a tremendoits impact on the 
economy. 


There is immense scope for improving the functioning 
of the economy and making it cater to the needs of the 
poorer sections of the people The Prime Minister has 
repeatedly called tor a national efficiency campaign. 
Both the public and private sectors of the economy need 
such a general toning up. Prtidiiction of both infra- 
.situctura! items and consumer goods—^specially the 
goods needed by the poor people—should be increased 
considerably for ending the shortages, reducing prices 
and promoting employment. The existing controls 
should be reviewed and those which impede speedy 
g’owth of the economy should be suitably chauged. 

I he wide gap between planning and its actual implc- 
nicnlation should be bridged and the implementing 
agencies should be held responsible for failures. Further 
ilicre should be dear demarcation between po’icy- 
mak.ng bodies and implementing agencies and the 
former should not •ntervene in the day-to-day function¬ 
ing of the latter. 'Phe increasing deterioration in the 
capital-output ratio, which is anothet symptom of 
cctmomic inefficiency should be rectified. Regarding 
the external economic policy, Shri Jha has urged the 
need for intensifying import substitution and export 
expansion. 
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J he Commission has started its work in right earnest 
regal ding the first two terms of reference dealing with 
taxation. It is well-known that our tax structure is 
complex and perplexing and the indirect taxes have a 
regressive impact on the poorer sections. Quite a few 
expen committees have submitted their reports in the 
past for reforming the tax system. What is needed 
for the new Commission is to study them, simplify the 
tax system and improve its administration. There are 
some other chronic economic problems such as black 
money, wages-incorae policy, subsidies, increasing non- 
cicvelopmental expenditure of the government et.. It is 
worth referring such questions also to the Jha 
(rommiaslon. 


(Contd. on page 16) 



Special Article 


The Decisive Decades 


A note on the provisional results 
of the 1981 Census of India 


P. Padmanabha’*' 


THE CENSUS OF INDIA is taken once every ten 
years and we have just completed the 1981 Census. 
This represents the 12th Census in a continuous series 
and the fourth after Independence. The enumeration 
was carried out from 9th February to 28th February 
198 r followed by a revisional round from 1st to 5th 
March, 1981. Based on the compilation of basic data 
on the basis of the enumeratore’ working sheets, cer¬ 
tain provisional results have been arrived at which 
have been announced recently. These results provide 
information regarding the population of the country, 
including the States and Union Territories and by 
sex and also data relating to literacy. Other data 
regarding rural-urban distribution of population and 
broad working characteristics will be available only a 
little later- The massive process of tabulation has 
commenced and final figures are expected to be avail¬ 
able within a year. 

The provisional population of India as recorded at 
this census is 683,810,051. This population includes 
the projected population in the case of Assam and 
Jammu and Kashmir. In Assam State the Census 
could not unfortunately be carried out while in the case 
of Jammu & Kashnur it is pre^josed to be carried out 
in late April 1981 due to weather conditions. The 
provisional figures provide sufificient data for a consi¬ 
deration of a few important aspects relating to the 
population of the country with particular reference to 
growth rates, the density, the sex ratio and literacy. 

India is arnong the four largest countries 6f the 
world amd it is only China with 957 million that has 
a larger population. The USSR and USA are the 
other two countries with large populations and these 
four countries together account for nearly half the 


♦Registrar General and Census Commissioner. 


population of the ^obe. While India’s population is 
the second largest in the world, or 15 per cent of the 
world's population, the country accounts for only 
2.5 per cent of the total world area. 

Growing, Growing. 

The population of the country has steadily increased 
from 1901 as the statement below would indicate : 

Population of India 1901-1981 

Year Population Decadal growth rate Percent 

—-- progres- 

Absolute Percentage sire 

Growth 
Rate over 






1991 

1901 

238,396,327 




1911 

252,093,390 

+13,697,063 

+ 5.75 

+5.75 

1921 

251.321.213 

— 772,177 

—0.31 

+5.42 

1931 

278,977,238 

+27.656,025 

+ 11.00 

+17.02 

1941 

318,660,580 

-1-39,683,342 

+ 14.22 

+33.67 

1951 

361,088.090 

+42,420,485 

+ 13.31 

+51.47 

1961 

439,234,771 

+ 77,682,873 

+21.51 

+84.25 

1971 

548,159,652 

+108,924,881 

+24.80 

+129,94 

1981 

683,810,051 

+ 135,650,399 

-i-24.75 

+186.84 


Except for a slight fall in the total population in the 
decade 1911-21 the population has grown steadily 
over the years, the growth being rapid after 1951. 
In absolute terms the population has increased by 
about 136 million in the last decade. The taWe on the 
next page prtwidcs information regarding the provi¬ 
sional population <rf each State and Union Territory. 

A comparision with the population of 1971 would 
indicate that the growth rates have been of a fairly 
high order except in a few cases. The aQ la^ ^wth 
rate itself is almost equal to that in the oecade 
1961-71 and in absolute numbers the addition is 
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Distribofion of Population, Sex Ratio, Growth Rate in States/U.T. 


SI. ladla/State/ Union Territory 
No. 


Population, 1981 


Sex Ratio, i.e. 
females per 1000 
males 


Density of 
popul ation per 
sq. km. 


Decennial prowib 
rate of prpi Itffc n 




Persons 

Males 

Females 

1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

1961-71 

1971-81 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

India . 


. 683,810,051 353,347,249 

330.462,802 

930 

935 

177* 

221* 

+ 24.80 

-1-24.75 

States 











1. Andhra Pradesh 


. 53,403,619 

27,035,531 

26,368,088 

977 

975 

158 

194 

+20.90 

+22.76 

2. Assam 


. 19,902,826 

10,472,712 

9.430,114 

896 

900 

186 

254 

+ 34.09 

+36.09 

3. Bihar 


. 69,823,154 

35,865,467 

33,957.687 

954 

947 

324 

402 

+21.33 

+23.90 

4. Gujarat 


. 33,960,905 

17,484,540 

16,476,365 

934 

942 

1.36 

173 

+29.39 

+27.21 

5. Haryana 


12,8.50,902 

6,846,153 

6,00-1,749 

867 

877 

227 

291 

-1 32.23 

+28.04 

6. Himachal Pradesh 


4,237,569 

2,131,213 

2.(06,257 

958 

988 

62 

76 

H 23.04 

+22.46 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 


5,981,600 

3,062,200 

2,919,400 

878 

953 

NA 

NA 

H 29.65 

+29.57 

8. Karnataka 


. 37.043,451 

18,869,494 

18,173,957 

957 

963 

153 

193 

-i 24.22 

-i 26.43 

9. Kerala 


. 25,403,217 

12,487,961 

12,915,256 

1,016 

1,034 

549 

654 

-1 26.29 

-i 19.00 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


. 52,131,717 

26,856,752 

25,274,965 

941 

941 

94 

118 

-i 28.67 

-1 25.15 

11. Maharashtra 


62,693,893 

32,341,115 

30,352,783 

930 

939 

164 

204 

-1-27.45 

+24.36 

12. Manipur 


1,433,691 

727,108 

706,583 

980 

972 

48 

64 

■1-37.53 

+ 33.65 

13. Meghalaya 


1.327,874 

678,883 

648,991 

942 

956 

4.5 

59 

+ 31.50 

+ 31.25 

14. Nagaland . 


773,281 

414,231 

359.050 

871 

867 

31 

47 

+39.88 

+49.73 

15. Orissa 


. 26,272,054 

13,253,523 

13,018,531 

988 

982 

141 

169 

+25.05 

+ 19.72 

16. Punjab 


. 1,6669.755 

8,840,243 

7,829,521 

865 

886 

269 

331 

+21.70 

+23.01 

17. Rajasthan . 


. 34,102,912 

17,749,282 

16,353.630 

911 

921 

75 

100 

-I 27.83 

+32.36 

18. Sikkim 


315,682 

171,959 

143,723 

863 

836 

30 

44 

-1 29.38 

+50.44 

19. Tamil Nadu 


48,297,456 

24,420,228 

23,877,228 

978 

978 

.317 

371 

-122.30 

+ 17.23 

20. Tripura 


2,060,189 

1,057,7.4 

1,W2.475 

943 

948 

148 

196 

•t 36.28 

-(.32..37 

21. Uttar Pradesh . 


. 110,858,019 

058,780,640 

52,077,379 

879 

886 

300 

377 

-1 19.78 

+ 25.49 

22. West Bengal 


. 54,485,560 

28,505,151 

25,980,409 

891 

911 

499 

614 

+6.87 

-i 22,96 

Union Territories 











1. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 188,254 

106,889 

81,365 

644 

761 

14 

23 

+ 81.17 

+63.51 

2. Arunachal Pradesh 


628,050 

335,941 

292,109 

861 

870 

6 

7 

1 38.91 

-f34.34 

3. Chandigarh 


450,061 

254,208 

195,853 

749 

770 

2257 

3948 

+-114.59 

+74.95 

4. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

103.677 

52,514 

51.163 

1007 

974 

151 

211 

+27.96 

+39.78 

5. Delhi 

, 

6,196,414 

3.422,550 

2,773,864 

801 

810 

2742 

4178 

+-52.93 

+ 52.51 

6. Goa. Daman & Oiu 


1,082,117 

546,260 

535,857 

989 

981 

225 

284 

+36.88 

+26.15 

7, Lakshadweep . 


40,237 

20,367 

19,870 

978 

976 

994 

1257 

+31.95 

+26.49 

8. Mizoram 


487,774 

251,988 

235,786 

946 

936 

16 

23 

+24.93 

+46.75 

9. Pondicherry 

• 

604,136 

304,342 

299,794 

989 

985 

959 

1228 

+27.81 

+28.07 


impressive- All the States and Union Territories have 
had an increase of population at different rates and 
in almost jdl cases the additions in numbers between 
1971 and 1981 are higher than that between 1961 and 
1971. It is only in the States of Kerala, Orissa, Tamil 
Ns#du and in the Union Territory of Goa, Daman & 
Diu that the absolute increase in the last decade is 
lower than in the decade 1961-71. Incidentally, the 
growth rates in these States are also lower. The im¬ 
plications of the population growth are rather import¬ 
ant in our context since population enters as a 
denomination into almost all calculations of indices 
of quality of life, whether it be food supply, education, 
hoi^g, medied and health facilitie.s, etc. If one 
were to consider the growth rates in a little more 
detail, it vrill be noticed that the States and Union 
Territories that have experienced growth rates in the 
decade 1971-81 faster than in. the decade 1961-71 
are Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Karmrtaka, Naga¬ 
land, Punjab, Rajasthan, Sikkim, UtUu^ Pradesh. Dadra 
& Nagar HaVeU, Mizoram and Prmdicherry- The other 


States and Union Territories have all experienced a 
slowing down of growth rate. Doubtless one would 
have to wait for more detailed data before any con¬ 
clusions can be drawn on these trends but in the popu¬ 
lation context of the count it is important to take note 
of the higher growth rate in the major States of Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Among the States and 
Union Territories eleven have had an accelerated rate 
of growth over the last decade. These would include 
certm States such as Nagaland, Sikkim and Union 
Territories such as Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Dadra 
& Nagalr Haveli, Mizoram and Pondicherry, where the 
comparatively larger variations (A gro^ rate can 
partly by attributed to migration which calls for sepa- 
r^c policy prescriptions. The provisional results 
would indicate that there is a need for a more detailed 
consideration of the situation in die States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Rajasthan and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh- Th^ States are major units which contribute 
cooskieraMy to the popuktiem of the country and 
would to can for particular attentitm. 
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Male Domination 


The provisional results provide information regard¬ 
ing the dcasity of population but for the present ana¬ 
lysis the sex ratio is of more interest. The sex ratio 
which is defined as the number of females per thou¬ 
sand males in the population has generally been ad¬ 
verse to females, i.e., the number of females per thou¬ 
sand males has generally been less than thousand- 
The table below indicates the sex ratio in 
the country from 1901 to 1981 : 


Sex R<^tio 1901--1981 


Census Year 




Sex Ratio 

1901 




972 

1911 




964 

1921 




955 

1931 




950 

1941 




945 

1951 




946 

1961 




941 

197J 




930 

1981 




935 


Apart from the fact that the sox ratio has been con¬ 
stantly adverse to females so far, it will be noticed 
Urat the ratio has tended to deteriorate over the de¬ 
cades. For the first time, in 1981 it would seem that 
the tendency for the sex ratio to deteriorate has been 
halted and that, in fact, there has been a slight im¬ 
provement. Without going into technicalities, the im¬ 
provement in the sex ratio is supported by the assump¬ 
tion made by the Expert Committee on Population 
Projections with regard to expectation of life at birth 
of females improving over the years. One of the 
conclusions that one could at thisi initial stage come 
to is that probably maternal and child care program¬ 
mes are yielding dividends. 


It is not proposed to discuss the variations of the 
sex ratio among the States but as a matter of interest 
u may be noted that Kerala is the only State where 
the sex ratio is In flavour of females with 1034 females 
per thousand males- In all other States and Union 
Territories there aie less women than men. Much of 
the variation in the sex ratio can be explained in terms 
of migration for employment, health conditions in a 
given area, etc., but this would have to be a matter 
of further defied analysis. 


Low Literacy 

The provisional results also yield important infor¬ 
mation reg£^ing literacy. The literacy rates in the 
country, which would include the population in the age 
group 0-4, at each of the Cehsus years from 1901 
onwards is indicated below : 



Literacy 1901-1981 



Year 

Persons 

Mates 

Females 

1901* . 

5.35 

9.83 

0.60 

1911* . 

5.92 

10.56 

1.05 

1921* . 

7.16 

12.21 

1.81 

1931* . 

9.50 

15.59 

2.93 

1941* . 

16.10 

24.90 

7.30 

1951i(r . 

16.67 

24.95 

7.93 

1961 . 

24.02 

34.44 

12.95 

1971 

29.45 

39.45 

18.69 

1981t . 

36.17 

46.74 

24.88 


•For undivided India 
MExcludeii Jammu & Kashmir 
t Excludes Assam and Jammu & Kashmir 


The literacy rates in the country have certainly im¬ 
proved over the decades but there is a clear differen¬ 
tial between the rates among male's and females with 
the latter falling behind male literacy rates almost con¬ 
tinuously. The second statement given on page 8 
shows the literacy rates for each of the States 
and Union Territories. 

While one can derive some satisfaction from the im¬ 
provement in the literacy rates, it is important to note 
that even though the number of literates has increased 
by about 82 million over the decade 1971-81, we 
have continuou-sly added to the stock of illiterates in 
sheer numbers- The literates and illiterates in the 
1971 and 1981 were as follows : 

Literates Illiterates 

1971 i 56,440,275 .172,145,203 

1981 237,991,932 419,933,693 

These figures have been adjusted to exclude the data 
relirting to Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. It will be 
noticed that even with the improvement in the literacy 
rate and the significant increase in the actual number 
of illiterate wc have added about 48 million to the 
stock of illiterates. This is a fact which would have 
to be taken note of in terms of the scale of investment 
in educational programmes. It would mean that there 
has to be an enhanced activity in not merely formal 
schooling systems but also in the adult literacy pro¬ 
grammes. 

Female literacy is of particular importance in the 
context of programmes of family planning and health 
care. The table below indicates the progress in fe¬ 
male literacy from 1901 to 1981 : 

Progress of Female Literacy 1901-1961 


Year 

Number of literates 

Literate males 
per 100 literate 
females 

Males 

Fonales 

1901 

11,870,758 

809,580 

1466 

1911 

13,552,737 

1,298,484 

1043 

1921 

15,690,428 

2,221,499 

1208 

1931 

22,274,035 

3,977,034 

560 

1941 

— 

Not Available 

— 

1951 

46,272435 

13,916,683 

332 

1961 

77,906,038 

27,565,962 

283 

1971 

112.012,994 

49.423470 

227 

1981 

158,837,215* 

79,154,717* 

201 


•Excludes Assam and Janunu & Kashmir 
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It is interesting to notice that till the 1920s female 
literacy was considerably below male literacy with a 
ratio of nearly 1 : 10 in favour of males. Thereafter, 
there has been a clear improvement in female literacy 
but in 1971 it will be noticed that for every 100 lite¬ 
rate females there were still approximately double the 
number of literate males- In 1981 the position is only 
slightly better. Thus the disparity between literate 
females and males continues to persist which again 
would call attention to the need for strengthening spe¬ 
cific progranimes oriented towards improving the lite¬ 
racy of women. 

At this stage it would be useful to note that while 
there is general improvement in the literacy in the 
country the fact remains that nearly half of the males 
and nearly 75 per cent of the females in the country 
are still illiterate. If one were to take the total popu¬ 
lation into consideration, nearly 64 per cent of the 
people arc still illiterate. 

The States and Union Territories can be arranged 
in the order of literacy ranking in the 1981 census 
vs'ith a comparison of their rates and ranks on the 


liteiafcy scale in the 1971 Census as given in the table 
below. 

If one i^ores Chandigarh for obvious reasons, it 
will be noticed that Kerala ha.s a pre-eminent position 
w ith regard to literacy. 11 States are arranged by ranges 
uf female literacy on the basis of this data, it womd 
be .seen that the States which have the hipest growth 
rates in population arc almost exactly the same as those 
which have low female literacy. In particular, this 
is so in the case of West Benral, Karnataka, Haryana, 
Orissa, Andlira Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar and Rajasthan- 

Uihan Growth 

The rural-urban distribution of population will be 
available a little later. However, the information re¬ 
garding those cities which have a population of a mil¬ 
lion and above have been provisionally totalled. As 
against 9 such cities in 1971 there arc now 12. These 
cities with the provisional population as recorded at 
the 1981 census arc as given in the tabic on the next 
page. 


States/Union Territories arranged in the order of literacy ranking in 1981 Census and comparison with 

1971 Census 


Rankins Statc/Union Territory 
in 19S1 


1 2 

1. Kerala .... 

2. Chandigarh 

3. Delhi .... 

4. Mizoram 

5. Goa, Daman & Di i 

6. Lakshadweep 

7. Pondicherry 

8. Andaman & Nicobar Isliimis 

9. Maharashtra 

10. Tamil Nadu 

11. Gujarat 

12. Manipur 

13. Nagaland 

14. Himachal Pradesh 

15. Tripura 

16. West Bengal 

17. Punjab 

18. Karnataka 

19. Haryana 

20. Orissa .... 

21. Sikkim 

22. Meghalaya 

23. Andhra Pradesh 

24. Madhya Pradesh 
23. Uttar Pradesh . 

26. Dadra & Nagar HaNcii 

27. Bihar 

28. Rnjasthan 

29. Arunadial Pradesh 


t.iteracy rate Literacy rate in Ranking in Percentage 
1981 1971 1971 Increase of 

literacy 


3 

4 

5 

6 

69.17 

60.42 

2 

+ 14.48 

64.68 

61.56 

1 

+ 5.07 

61.06 

56.61 

3 

+ 7.86 

59.50 

53.79 

4 

+10.90 

55.86 

44.75 

6 

+24.83 

54.72 

43.66 

7 

+25.33 

54.23 

46.02 

5 

+17.84 

51.27 

43.59 

8 

+17.62 

47.37 

39.18 

10 

+20.90 

45.78 

39.46 

9 

+16.02 

43.75 

35.79 

it 

+22.24 

41.99 

32.91 

14 

+27.59 

41.99 

27.40 

19 

+53.25 

41.94 

31.96 

15 

+31.23 

41.58 

30.98 

17 

+34.22 

40.88 

33.20 

13 

+23.13 

40.74 

33.67 

12 

+21.00 

38.41 

31.52 

16 

+21.86 

35.84 

26.89 

20 

+33.28 

34.12 

26.18 

21 

+30.33 

33.83 

17.74 

27 

+90.70 

.33.22 

29.49 

18 

+12.65 

29.94 

24.57 

22 

+21.86 

27.82 

22.14 

23 

+25,65 

27.38 

21.70 

24 

H 26.18 

26.60 

14.97 

28 

+77.69 

26.01 

19.94 

25 

+30.44 

24.05 

19.07 

26 

+26.11 

20.09 

11.29 

29 

+77.95 
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Cities with a Population of a 

millioD and above 

Name of the city 


Population 

1. Calcutta (UA) 


. 9,165,650 

2. Greater Bombay fMC) . 


. 8,202,759 

3. Delhi (UA) 


. 5,227,730 

4. Madras fUA) 


. 4.276,635 

5. Bangalore (UA) 


. 2,913,537 

6. Hyderabad (UA) . 


. 2,565,536 

7. Ahmedabad (UA) 


. 2,515,195 

8. Kanpur (UA) 


. 1,685,308 

9. Pune (UA) 


. 1,685,266 

10. Nagpur (UA) 


. 1,297,977 

11. Lucknow (UA) 


. 1,006,843 

12. Jaipur (UA) 


. 1.004,669 

... - .....--—-- 

Literacy Rate 1 

SI. India/State/Union Territor.v 


Persons 

No. 



1 2 


3 

India. 

• 

29.45 

States 



1. Andhra Pradesh . . . . 


24.57 

2. Assam. 


28.15 

3. Bihar. 


19.94 

4. Gujarat .... 


35.79 

5. Haryana . . . . 


26.89 

6. Himachal Pradesh 


31.96 

7. Jammu and Kashmir 


18.58 

8. Karnataka . . . . 


31.52 

9. Kerala. 


60.42 

10. Madhya Pradesh .... 


22.14 

11. Maharushira . . . . 


.39.18 

12. Manipur .... 


32.91 

13. Meghalaya .... 


29.49 

14. Nagaland .... 


27.40 

15. Orissa. 


26.18 

16. Punjab .... 


33.67 

17. Rajasthan .... 


19.07 

18. Sikkim .... 


17.74 

19. Tamil Nadu . . . . 


39.46 

20. Tripura .... 


30.98 

21. Ullar Pradesh .... 


21.70 

22. West Bengal .... 


33.20 

Union Territories 



1. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 


43.59 

2. Arunachal Pradesh 


11.29 

3. C^iandigarh . . . . 


61.56 

4. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


14.97 

5. Delhi. 


56.61 

6. Goa, Daman & Diu 


44.75 

7. Lakshadweep .... 


43.66 

8. Mizoram .... 


53.79 

9. Pondicherry .... 


46.02 


The metropolitan cities accounted for 3 per cent 
of the total population of the country at the 1971 
census. They now account for 6.08 per cent of the 
total population. It must be mentioned that these 
figures are provisional but arc indicative of the scale 
of these cities- The cities which have now crossed a 
millon after the 1971 census are Nagpur, Lucknow" 
and Jaipur. 

Intensify FP 

The provisional results of the 1981 census indicate 
that there has not been any significant slowing ^wn 
of the rate of growth. This calk for a detail^ con¬ 
sideration of the implications of these results in rela¬ 
tion to various aspects of population policy, with parti¬ 
cular reference to family planning. In a country 
like ours where ip'owth rates vary so widely from State 
to State and region to region it would seem more ap- 


Percentage of literates to total population 
1971 


Males 

4 

39.45 


33.18 
36.68 
30.64 
46.11 
.37.29 

43.19 
26.75 

41.62 

66.62 
32.70 
51.04 
-16 04 
.14.12 
35.02 
38.29 
40.38 
28.74 
25.37 
51.78 

40.20 
31..50 
42.81 


51.64 

17.82 

66,97 

22.15 

63.71 

54.31 

56.48 

60.49 
57.29 


Females Per.son!i 


5 

18.69 


15.75 
18.63 

8.72 

24.75 

14.89 
20.23 

9.28 

20.97 

54.31 

10.92 
26.43 
19.5.1 
24,56 
18.65 

13.92 

25.90 
8.46 
8.90 

26.86 

21.19 

10.55 

22.42 


31.11 

3.71 

54.35 

7.84 

47.75 

35.09 

30.56 

46.71 

34.62 


6 

36.17* 

29.94 


1981 
Males 

7 

46.74* 

39.13 
—Nol available— 
26.01 37.78 

43.75 54.53 

35.84 47.78 

41.94 52.36 

- Not available— 
38.41 
69.17 

27.82 

47.37 
41.99 
33.22 
41.99 
34.12 
40.74 
25.05 

33.83 
45.78 
41.58 

27.38 
40.88 


48.61 

74.03 

39.38 

58.89 

52.97 

36.98 
49.16 

46.90 
46.59 
35.78 
43.65 
57.19 
51.05 
38.87 
.50.49 


51.27 

20.09 

64.68 

26.60 

61.06 

55.86 

54.72 

59.50 

54.23 


58.44 

27.98 
68.82 
36.19 

67.96 
64.77 

64.97 

65.99 
64.00 


Females 

8 

24.88* 

20.52 

13.58 

32.31 
22.23 
31.39 

27.83 

64.48 

15.54 

35.08 

30.69 

29.28 

33.72 

21.11 

34.14 

11.32 
22.07 
34.12 
31.60 
14.42 

30.33 


41.85 

11,02 

59.30 
16.75 

52.56 
46.78 
44.21 

52.57 

44.30 


•Excludes Assam and Jammu & Kashmir 
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propriate to consider the issues involved on the basis 
of larger States or those that have the largest demogra- 
impact. A superficial consideration of national 
avera^ would not be appropriate in considering 
basic issues relating to the factors that tend to sup¬ 
port high growth rates and one would have to consider 
growth rates in relatitm to broad regions and the bigger 
States. Based on the Census data and taking into 
consideration the assumption of the Expert Committee 
and keeping in view other dat^ sources, it is possible 
to categorise tlw major States on the basis of birth 
rates and death rates. Such an assessment would in¬ 
dicate that Bihar and Uttar Pradesh are t^ areas of 
maximum concern since these States would appear to 
have both birth rates and death rates of a high order- 
These States are closely followed by Madhya Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Rajasthan. In all there States im¬ 
provement in health conditions will result in an in¬ 
crease in population and, therefore, it would imply 
that fertility control measures would have to be of a 
very high level if growth rates have to be consciously 
reduced. The States of Gujarat, Haryana, Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka would appear to be areas 
where death rates are of a reasonable order but birth 
rates continue to be high. In these States, it would 
seem that fertility control certainly needs attention. 
In the Slates of Orissa, Punjab and Tamil Nadu, the 
birth rates are reasonable but death rales are rather 
high which would imply that if health conditions ini- 


Economic Census 

THERE arc 18.39 million enterprises engaged in 
different economic activities other than crop produc¬ 
tion and plantations in the country, excluding Assam. 
.According to provisional results of the Economic Cen¬ 
sus carried out in 1980 these enterprises have usual 
employment of 51.70 million persons. Nearly 61.2 per 
cent of the enterprises arc from rural areas and they 
account for 46.4 per cent of the total employment. 
Establishmcuts employing at least one hired worker 
constitute the remaining 25.9 per cent of (he enter¬ 
prises. 

The non-agricultural enterprises form 91.0 per cent 
of all the enterprises and account for 94.5 per cent of 
total employment. As many as 18.9 per cent of the 
non-agricultural enterprises employing 44.3 per cent of 
the total number of persons usually working, arc in 
rural areas. 

Among the agricultural enterprises other than crop 
production and plantations 82.8 per cent are carried 
out without employing any hired worker and of these 
87.9 per cent are in rural areas. 

Uttar Pradesh with 11.8 per cent of the enterprises 
accounts for the larj^t share in the country. About 50 
per cent of the enterprises both in terms of number 
as well as usual employment, are concentrated in the 
States of Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra. West Bengal, 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 

As many as 18.5 per cent of the enterprises are ope¬ 
rated without any premises, the variation being 9 to 28 
p)er cent in different States. The enterprises are largely 
(92.1 per cent) perennial in nature, TTie enterprises 
working without power constitute 81.4 per cent of all 
the enterprises. The number of enterprises owned bv 
scheduled castes account for about 9.9 per cent all 
♦he enterprises. 

Vojana, 1^—31 


prove, tliere would be an increase in peculation. There¬ 
fore, at this stage it would be said that family plann¬ 
ing measures in these States would have to be fairly 
intensive. It is only in Kerala and Mahara^Ura that 
maintenance of current levels (ff family i^anning would 
seem sulficient since- these States haVe low birth and 
death rates- 

The provisional Census results indicate very clearly 
that there has been almost no slowing down in the 
growth of population. Since death rotes in certain 
areas may fall due to health measures this, in con¬ 
junction with hi^ birth rate, would further lead to 
an increase in population. Without entering into the 
debate on correlations between economic and social 
measures with levels of fertility, there would appear 
to be a strong correlation between female literacy and 
fertility levels. Such correlations would strengthen the 
view that long term measures relating to female lite¬ 
racy would yield dividends. In this context, adult 
literacy, appears to calls for increasing attention. Also, 
since time would appear to be our scarcest resource, 
it would seem essential that a component relating to 
reduction in fertility is built into almost every pro¬ 
gramme of activity of Government so that there is a 
much wider spread and utilisation of agencies. The 
next two decades arc in a large measure “the deci¬ 
sive decades” in terms of quality of life and the pro¬ 
visional results of the 1981 Census clearly indicate that 
there is no room for complacency- □ 


New Achievements in FamUy Planning 

There has been a steady improvement in the climate 
for family planning acceptance in the recent past. Per¬ 
formance figures received from various States and 
Union Territories for eleven months of 1980-81 (upto 
February, 1981) reveal that there was an increase of 
13.6 per cent in sterilisations over the corresponding 
period of the previous year and about 30 per cent 
rise in the use of conventional contraceptives. The 
performance in lUD insertions also remained at the 
same level as in the corresponding period of last year. 
During the period 17.2 lakh sterilisations, 5.29 lakh 
lUD insertions and 35.42 lakh conventional contra¬ 
ceptive users were reported. Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, West Bengal and Delhi registered more 
than 80 per cent achievement of targets in sterilisa¬ 
tions. 

HUDCO Achieves Target 

HOUSING and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO) a Government of India Enterprise, has 
sanctioned 68 new schemes for construction of 94876 
residential dwelling units and development of 1,390 
site and services plots spread over 17 towns and cities 
in 12 states and several villages of Bihar, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Punjab and Andhra Pradesh. The 
project cost of these schemes is Rs. 39.69 crores for 
which HUDCO loan assistance will be of the order 
Rs. 21.11 crores. With this HUDCO has achieved the 
loan sanctioned target fixed by it for the year 1980-81. 
HUDCO sanctioned during 1980-81 loan amount 
of Rs, 160 crores for 340 projects to different borrowing 
agencies all over the count^. These schemes, project 
cost of which is Rs. 250 crores, will help construct 
260,060 dw^ing units and development of over 6,500 
plots. 

May 1981 



Special Article 


First Thoughts on the 1981 


Census Results 


Ashish Bose’< 


THE provisional population totals based on the 
1981 Census of India were released with lightning 
speed on the 18th March, 1981 by the Census Com¬ 
missioner, Shri P. Padm^bha. The reference date 
for the Census was the sunrise of 1st March, 1981. 
The re visional round was conducted from 1st to 5 th 
March. Thus the provisional results were announced 
in less than two weeks from the date of completion 
of census enumeration work. Interestingly enough 
<liis speed cannot be attributed to modern computer 
technology. The credit must go to arithmetic and 
coramonsense because the provisional totals were 
arrived at by chain-relaying the totals from the lowest 
level of enumerator to the top level of the Census 
Commissioner. This innovation in census administra?- 
tion was first introduced by Shri Ashok Mitra, the 
1961 Censhs Commissioner and followed by Shri A. 
Chandra Sekhar, the 1971 Census Commissioner. 
Shri Padmanabha has not only kept up the census tra¬ 
dition but has in fact improved the presentation of 
the provisional results of the Census. In each State 
the Director of Census Operations has also produced 
a paper on the provisional population totals on the 
lines of the All India Census Paper. As all the State 
Census Papers are not yet available, our comments 
here will be restricted to ‘Census of India, 1981 Serics- 
I, India, Paper No. 1 of 1981—Provisional Popula¬ 
tion Totals’. 


At the outset, it is important to note that the 1981 
Census enumeration has yet to be conducted in Assam 
and Jammu and Kashmir; because of the tnrmoil in 
Assam, no dates for the houselisting operation and 
the census enumeration have been announcetj, while 
in the case of Jammu and Kashmir, it has been 
decided to conduct the Census from 20th April to 
10th May, 1981 with the sunrise of 6th May as the 
reference date. Apart from Assam and Jammu and 
Kashmir, the 1981 Census enumeration was conduc- 


*Instltute of Economic Growth, Delhi. 


ted throughout the country from 9lh February to 28th 
February, 1981, except in some snow-bound areas in 
Sikkim and Uttar Pradesh and also in certain parts 
of Andaman and Nicobar Islands where the enumera¬ 
tion was'carried out in September-October, 1980. 

The second important point to note is that the 
provisional figures for India released by the Census 
Commissioner include the population figures of Jammu 
and Kashmir and also Assam, as projected by the 
Expert Committee on Population Projections set up 
by the Planning Commission (Sec Census of India, 
1971, Series 1, Paper No. 1 of 1979—^Report of 
the Expert Committee on Population Projections, 
1979). The only adjustment made is in regard to 
Assam figures. As the 1981 Census enumeration 
was conducted in Mizoram (which is now a Union 
Territory), the enumerated population of Mizoram 
was excluded from the projected population of Assam 
(which included Mizoram in 1971). It' follows, 
therefore, tliat the growth rates for India as a whole 
worked out in Census Paper No. 1 of 1981, do take 
note of Assam and Jammu and Kashmir on the basic 
of their projected figures. The figure for the growth 
rate will be modified or “corrected” after the census 
enumertion takes place in Jammu and Kashmir and 
if no census is conducted in Assam, the all India 
growth rate will have to be based on the projected 
figures of Assam. 

It is most unfortunate that due to the disturbance in 
Assam, the proud record of over one hundred years 
of uninterrupted decadal Census in India was spoilt 
in 1981. The Census Commissioner. Shri P. Padama- 
nabha has the following to say on this issue : “It is 
with a deep sense of despondency that one records 
that the Census of Assam could not be taken synchro¬ 
nously with the rest of the country. Due to the dis¬ 
turbed conditions there, neither the houselisting ope¬ 
rations nor the census enumeration was possible and 
one looks forward to the census operations being con¬ 
ducted there soon.” 

The Government of India must not allow tlie case 
of Assam Census to go by default. It is in the interest 
of the people of Assam to get the 1981 Census success¬ 
fully conducted. We believe that tlie agitators who 
opined die 1981 Census have clearly lost the oppor¬ 
tunity to demostrate through the latest Census figures 
the gravity of the problem of migration into Assam. 

The projected growth rate of Assam for 1971—81 
decade was 36.09 per cent but the actual growth 
rate of Mizoram (which was a part of Assam earlier) 
during 1971—81 was 46.75 per cent. It seems’v^ 
likely that if a Cwisus were to be conducted in Assam, 
the ^owth rate might turn out to be higher than the 
projected growth rate of 36 per cent. It will be hazar- 


10 
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dous to generalise from the data for Mizoram but we 
must note that for most of the States in India the 
actual Census count has revealed higher growth rates 
than the projected figures. 

We arc aware that there is widespread misgiving in 
Assam (and quite justified too) that even if Assam 
cooperates with the Census authorities, the Census 
may not succeed in collecting reliable data on reli¬ 
gion and language. In other words, there may he 
deliberate mis-reporting in regard to questions on 
relgion and language. 

Our solution to this impasse is to canvas the 1981 
Census questionnaire in Assam with the qiu’stion on 
religion and language deleted. In the 1981 Census, 
the questions on birth place and migration are nm 
included in the universal individual slip (i.e. to be 
canvassed from all) and have been included in the 
sample individual slip. If the Census authorities feel 
that they will not be able to collect reliable data on 
migration through the sample individual slip, the ques¬ 
tions on birth place and migration can also be drop 
ped. But the total count must be conducted in 
Assam, whether the detailed characteristics of popiil t- 
lion arc collected or not. 

The initiative for such an “abridged census" must 
come from the highest quarters. It should not K- 
difficult for the Prime Minister and her colleagues (o 
convince the people of Assam that it is in their interest 
to conduct a Census in Assam. The facts will speak 
for themselves and the vexed question of “foreigners" 
ill Assam can be settled amicably and scientifi«:;<ib 
In any case, the Assam Census should not be loi 
gotten or written off. The least that the Government 
of India could do at this stage would be to get thv 
whole question examined by a technical committee 
so that a contingency Census plan can be prepared 
which will enable the census authorities to conduct a 
Census the moment normalcy returns to Assam. 

Population Growth Rates 

Wc shall now briefly comment on the decadal 


growth rates of population. The all 
as follows : 

India picture 

Year 

Population Decadal growth rate 
(percent') 

1951 

.161.09 

11.11 I941-‘;i 

1961 

4.19.2.1 

21.51 1951-M 

1971 

548.16 

24.80 1961 71 

1981 

681.81 

24.75 1971 SI 

It will be seen 

that the growth rate 

during 1971 — 


81 based on the provisional figures, was slightly lovyer 
(by 0.05 per cent point) but when one deals wiili 
large numbers, this magnitude of change cannot be 
called significant. 

Our analysis is that the growth rate during 1971 — 
81 is slightly higher than that for 1961—71. This is so 
because of the following reasons : 

(1) The reference date for the 1961 Census was 
1st March but in 1971 because of elections, the 
Census was postponed bv a month and the reference 
date was 1st April. Thus the growth rate figures 
for 1961—71 are for 121 months. In 1981, the 
rcf^erence date was 1st March. Thus the growth rate 


figures arc for 119 months. If adjustment is made 
for this factor, we will have to add at least one nuliton 
to the total population of 1981, because this is rough¬ 
ly the net addition to India’s population every month. 
If the growth rate during 1971—81 were of the same 
order as in 1961—71 (i.e, 24.8 per cent for the 
decade without adjusting for one month extrai in 
1971), India’s population in 1981 would have been 
684.1 million instead of the provisional total of 683.8 
million. That is to sav, the margin would have been 
of the order of .3 million (300,000). Obviously, 
this would be completely wiped out if we add ono 
million lo the 1981 population. The growth rale, 
therefore, would be higher than 24.8 per cent for 
1971-81 decade. 


It is in the interest of the people of Assam to get 
the 1981 Ceiuus sucre.'i.ifully conducted. We believe 
that the agitators who opposed the 1981 Ceiuus kavg 
clearly hut the opportunity to demomtrate through the 
latest Census figures the gravitv of the problem of mig¬ 
ration into Assam. 


(2) The 1981 provisional figures are, in general, 
on the high side compared lo the projectitins made 
by the Expert Committee. It is very likely that the 
acutal Census count in Jammu and Kashmir will 
reveal a higher figure than projected by the Expert 
Committee. And in Assam, the actual population 
is even more lijccly to cxci’cd the projected population 
a.s migration from Bangladesh has been an important 
factor affecting the growth rate during 1971—81. 
Thus if adjustments (on the basis of the actual count) 
arc made later for Jammu and Kashmir and also 
Assam, the all India growth rate figure is likely to be 
higher than that indicated by Census Paper No. 1 
of 1981. 


(3) In view of the greater complexity of problems 
of Census enumeration in 1981 compared to the situa¬ 
tion in 1971, it will be realistic to assume a higher 
order of under-enumeration in 1981 compared to 
1971 and 1961. While calculating decackl growth 
rate figures no adjustments arc made for the under- 
enumeration in successive, censuses, the assumption be¬ 
ing that the extent of undci-enumeration is roughly 
the same. But this assumption is not always valid. 
In 1961, the net under-enumeration was of the order 
of 0.7 per cent while in 1971, it was 1.7 per cent. 
Our estimate is that in the 1981 Census, the net 
under-enumeration will be at least 2.0 to 2.5 per cent. 
The post-enumeration check will be conducted soon 
bv the Registrar General and the acfUal position will 
be known after s^x months or so. If adjustments 
are made for the net omission in the 1971 and 1981 
Census, the actual growth rate during 1971—81 may 
be higher (though marginally), than the figures reveal¬ 
ed by the provisional census tables- 


(4) Finally, the provisional total is invariablvj^, 
thM the actual total. To the extent the final 
exceed the provisional totals, the growth rate<}ni. 
hi^r. ' 
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It seems likely that the geometric annual growth 
rate of population during 1971—81 would be of the 
order of 2.23 to 2.24 per cent compared to the annual 
growth rate of 2.22 per cent during 1961—71. 

Literacy Rates 

According (o our analysis of the first results -if the 
1981 Census, the most shocking revelation is not the 
high growth rate of population but the high illiteracy 
rate of the population, especially the female popula¬ 
tion, The all-India picture is as follows : 


Percentage of Literates to Total Population 




1971 

1981 

Persons 


29.5 

.56.2 

Males 


59.5 

46.7 

Females 

• • • 

18.7 

24.9 


The progress of literacy during 1971—81 has 
indeed been very slow. More than 7.S per cent of 
the female population and more than 50 per cent of 
the male population is illiterate. 

When we study the State figures, the situation is 
even more depressing. The female literacy rate is 
a good index of social dcyclopment.. One can cct 
a clue to explain the .slow progress of family planning 
if one examines the figures for female literacy rates, 
especially in rural areas. The rural/urban breakdown 
is not yet aivailable. The figures giyen below are for 
the total population of the literate and the figure for 
the rural population would be even lower. 

Percentage of Literates among the Females 
1981 


India 



24 9 

Rajaslhan 



11.5 

Bih.ir 



15.6 

Uttar Pradesh . 



14.4 

Madhya Pradesh 



15.5 

Gujarat 



52.5 

Tamil Nadu 



54.1 

Punjab 



.54.1 

Maharashtra 



55.1 

Kerala 



64.5 


The States of Rajasthan, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh which have the lowest literacy rates 
arc precisely the States with high population growth 
rates as indicated below : 

Percent 



increase in 


population 

Rajasthan 

52.4 

Bihar 

25.9 

UP, 

25.5 

Madhya Pladesh 

25.2 


iObviously, these growth rates arc influenced by 
'■ation and until detailed data on migration arc 
-4ble, no adjustment for migration can be made. 
• must have been considerable migration into 
ban during 1971—81 on account of settlement 

10 


of new areas. This is a positive development but 
the fact remains that even without migration, Rajas¬ 
than has a high growth rate of populaion. 

Family Planning 

The situation in the States with comparatively high 
female literacy rates is somewhat complex as will be 
evident from the following figures. 



Percent 
increase in 
population 
1971—81 

Punjab . 

23.0 

Gujarat . 

27.2 

Maharashtra 

24.4 

Tamil Nadu 

17.2 

Kerala . 

19.0 


Here again, one has to account for the migration 
factor before coming to firm conclusions. Nobody 
is surprised about the figures for Tamil Nadu known 
for its good family planning work and for Kerala 
where the social forces of health and education have 
raised significantly the age at marriage and made a 
dent on fertility. One is, however, somewhat puzzled 
about the high growth rates in Gujarat and Maharash¬ 
tra which, according to family planning performance 
data, arc “good” States and should have recorded a 
much lower rate of population growth. Perhaps mig- 
salion could explain to some extent the high rate of 
growth. The same may be true of Punjab. 


According to an analysis of the first results of the 
1981 Census, the most shocking revelation is not the 
high growth rate but the high illiteracy rate, especially 
of the female population. 


The really odd case is Orissa which has unexpected¬ 
ly shown a very low growth rate of population, namely, 
19.7 per cent duiiug 1971—81. Tlie female literacy 
rate in Orissa was only 21.1 per cent and there is no 
record of rapid economic development in that State 
during 1971—81. The family planning jwrformance 
data, however, show a good record of family planning 
work in Orissa and the programme seems to have 
worked much better in Orissa than in Bihar, U.P. 
M.P. and Rajasthan. For example, according to the 
official family planning statistics, as of March 1980, 
the “equivalent sterilisation” rate (that is to say, 
converting all family planning methods practised into 
sterilisation to measure the impact on birth rate) in 
Orissa was 3.7 per thousand, compared to 1,4 in 
Bihar, 2.6 in Madhya Pradesh, 1.9 in Rajasthan and 
1.4 in Uttar Pradesh. The “equivalent sterilisation” 
rate was as high as 7,5 per thousand in Gujarat and 
5.0 per thousand in Maharashtra. 

Why should then Gujarat have a growth rate of 
27.2 per cent during 1971—81 ? And Orissa only 
19.7 per cent ? If the Family Planning Department 
wants to take credit for Orissa, they will have to ex¬ 
plain why things arc different in Gujarat, 

In our view, no firm analysis can be made in the 
absence of detailed 1981 Cens'us data (especially on 

(continued on page 18) 
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Special Article 

The 

Monsoon 

Experiment 

(MONEX) 

Its 

Early 

Results 


P.K.Das* 



A dropwindsonde being released from US aircraft 


The article reviews the Monsoon Experiment (MONEX) of J979. A brief description is pro¬ 
vided of new observational tethnUjaes that were used for the first time in India during the summer 
of 1979. The early results of the experiment are subsequently, in the context of space 
meteorology and mathematical moat it of the monsoon. 


The Monsoon Experiment (MONEX) was conduc¬ 
ted in the summer of 1979. It was oragnised, jointly, 
by the World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
and the International Couacil of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU), as a sub-programme of a larger experiment— 
the Global Weathtcr Experiment. Now that the experi¬ 
ment is over, and nearly two years have elapsed after 
its termination, it is apposite to ask ourselves; What 
did we set out to do and what did we achieve ? 

It is only appropriate to emphasize that MONEX 
was not expected to solve all problems of the Summer 
Monsoon. Its objectives were limited because it was 
an one-time exercise in data collection, but what was 
important, was the fact that it was conducted on a 
scale that was never envisaged in earlier experiments. 
Many observational techniques were novel; they were 
used for the first time in India. 


•Director General of Meteorology 


An attractive feature of MONEX was that it en¬ 
abled one to take advantage of the larger Global Wea¬ 
ther Experiment. Some idea of dimensions may be had 
from the fact that in May of 1979, as many as 52 
research ships were deployed over the tropical oceans 
between the latitudes lO'N and 10°S, while 104 air¬ 
craft missions were successfully completed over diffe¬ 
rent parts of the Pacific, the Atlantic and the Indian 
Ocean during the same period. For MONEX. alone, 
we had 

— five research ships from the USSR, 

— three civilian research aircraft from the USA. 

— four research ships and one aircraft from India, 

— one research ship and a programme for moni¬ 
toring winds with balloons from France. 
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In addition, the United States moved one of their geo¬ 
stationary satellites—GOES Indian Ocean—to a loca¬ 
tion on the equator at 60°E to cover MONEX re¬ 
gion. Clouds and cloud clusters that were recorded hy 
the cameras of GOES were beamed towartk Bombay 
by yet another geostationary satellite, METEOSAl’, 
which was launched earlier by the European Space 
Agency. 

Fortysix scientiHc missions were llown by US air¬ 
craft for the Arabian Sea phase of the experiment, with 
a similar number for the Bay of Bengal part of 
MONEX. The US aircraft were equipped with drop- 
windsondcs. I’his was an instrument package fittc<.l with 
a tiny parachute. The instruments were released from 
the aircraft, and they recorded the temperatures and 
winds over different layers of the atmosphere during 
Ihcir descent with the parachute. 

The Indian ships were equipped, again for the first 
lime, to measure upper winds. This was achieved with 
the help of balloon-borne omegasondcs. It used a 
navigational system based on the intersection of radio 
beams, on very low frequencies, to track the path of 
a balloon which, in turn, provided a measure of the 
speed and direction of the wind. 

An Indian aircraft was also used, for tlic first time 
ill India, for aerial observations over the monsoon 
legime. file equipment on the aircraft were assembled 
in very short lime and, despite difficulties, it recorded 
useful observ'ations. In figure 6 we show the winds 
around a low pressure system of the coast of 
Saurashtra-Kutch recorded by the Indian aircraft. 


MONEX Mana^mcnt 

An International MONEX Management Centre 
was set up in New Delhi to supervise the Monsoon 
Experiment. A large number of scientists from diffe¬ 
rent countries worked at this Centre to plan the 
experiment. 

Currently the Centre in Delhi have published 14 
volumes of pre-chccked MONEX data, and the final 
form of the data arc likely to be ready before the 
end of this year. 

Scientific Objectives 

India receives over 70 per cent of Us annua! rain 
in a hundred-day period beginning vfith first of .Tune 
and ending in mid-September. On the distribution 
and timeliness of monsoon rain depends our annual 
iiroduction of food. Estimates suggest that to main¬ 
tain the present level of nutrition, our annual food 
production should be around 200 million metric 
tonnes by 2000 A.D. At present, in a good monsoon 
year we reach a figure slightly above 130 million 
tonnes. Clearly, the task Stead is difficult but not 
impossible. Our success will depend on how quickly 
we arc able to modernise and improve our techniques 
for predicting monsoon rain. If the likelihood of a 
comparatively poor monsoon could be anticipated 
in advance timely action could be initiated to ensure 
equitable distribution of foodgrains, and the expendi¬ 
ture on drought relief could be minimised. 

Tlici'c arc three features on which advance infor¬ 
mation is needed : 

— approximate date of onset over different 
cliiTiatical regions of the country. 

— an estimate of the total quantum of monsoon 
rainfall from June 1 to September 15, 


Figure 2 : The sea br/;eze : Day cycle 
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— likely periods o! heavy or lean rainfall of 
5—7 days duration within the monsoon 
period. 

The main purpose of MONEX was to buiid up a 
data-base on which research could be organised. 
Specificdly, our intention was to use the data to 
understand what physical processes lead to a mon- 
soonal system of winds. 

.Monsoon featares 

The monsoon is generated by the same 'ype ot 
conditions that produce land and sea breezes, namely, 
an uneven heating of the land and the sea. 

Along a coastline on a sunny day the sea and the 
land are warmed by the sun. But, there is a sharp 
difference in the way the land and the sea respond 
to solar heat. The land warms fairly rapidly; and the 
heat that it receives remains near the surface ana 
very little is able to penetrate more than a few 
centimetres downward through the soil. Conse¬ 
quently, the temperature of the land and that of the 
overlying air rises. On the other hand, solar heat is 
able to penetrate to a greater depth in the sea because 
of the stirring action of wafer. As the water mixes, the 
sun’s energy is spread through a greater depth. Water 
requires more heat than the soil to warm up. This 
difference makes the land much warmer than the 
sea. 

The warm air above the land rises and at some 
height above the air flows out to the sea. To 
retrace the rising air over land there is a breeze from 
the cooler sea to the land, whfch make? the coastal 


areas pleasant on summer days. 

At night the land cools on much faster so that 
the winds Wow in a reverse direction. The cool air 
from the land moves out to the sea in the form of 
a reverse breeze. This cycle of events is shown in a 
simplified manner in figures 2 and 3. 

In summer, which corresponds, roughly, to the 
day-time sea Ireezc, the tropics receive more heat 
from the sun. The heated tropical air rises and flows 
to the south of the heated land and there is a large 
return current from the sea to the land to com¬ 
pensate for the rising air. This is the situation in June 
when the sun’s heat is most intense over the semi- 
arid zones of north-cast India and the middle-east. 
The monsoons represent, in a broad manner, the return 
flow from the sea to the land in the form of a gigantic 
sea breeze. It must be noted that despite its similarity 
to a sea breeze, the path of the monsoon is more com¬ 
plicated because of its much larger scale. When we 
consider the movement of air on such a large scale, 
we need to take into account the rotation of the earth 
and the retarding influence of friction as the air flows 
over land and sea. 

Driving Monsoon En^ne 

One of the major gains of MONEX was new 
iflformation on radiation. Prior to MONEX, little 
was known of the excess radiation that accumulates 
over the deserts of Saudi Arabia, for example. These 
{.rmrccs trf solar heat arc one of the big forces that 
drive the monsoon engine. 
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Another area on wWch MONEX yielded new 
data was the influence "of oceans. It was discovcied, 
for example, that there was a sudden cooling o£ the 
Arabian Sea and the surrounJiug regions of the 
Indian Ocean just prior to the onset of the monsoon. 
It is not yet clear what brings about a chilling effect 
on the sea surface. To complicate matters further, 
oceanographic observations reveal a zone of very 
cool wafers off the coast of East Africa. This is 
known as the Somali Current. Inte’eslingly enough, the 
Somali current appears to be coupled with a narrow 
zone of very fast moving air at a comparatively low 
altitude of 1.5 km above the sea surface. It has been 
contended by some that the impact of a low level 
fast moving jet of air could help to drive the surface 
waters from the eastern coast of Africa into the 
interior of the Arabian Sea. To compensate for the 
dispersal of the surface water there must be an 
ascent of cooler water firom the depths of the Arabian 
Sea. The entire process is still imperfectly understood 
but this observational result is obviously important 
because a cool sea would fend to extract heat from 
the overlying atmosphere. 

In 1972 a series of natural disasters drew the atten¬ 
tion of scientists to the problems of changing climate. 
In the Sahel zone south of the Sahara several years 
of drought led to a complete failure of rains. The 
monsoon rains of 1972 were below our normal ex¬ 
pectations. In the same year, a sudden warming of 
the coastal waters off Peru led to a serious loss in 
the fishing industry of that country. 

Such disasters have led to a search for worldwide 
circulation patterns which might relate the behaviour 
of rains over Africa with India and the western tropi¬ 
cal Pacific. Almost 60 years ago a relation of this 
nature was postulated by Sir Gilbert Walker. It is now 
known as the Southern Oscillation. It suggests an in¬ 
verse statistical relation between what happens over 
Indonesia, India and the eastern South Pacific Ocean. 
If there are circulation patterns of this nature and 
they fluctuate in intensity from year to year, it may 
help us to understand why the monsoon is good in 
one year and comparatively poor in another. The 
data that we have collected during MONEX are now 
being utilized for research on this problem. 

A Powerful Tool 

A powerful tool which has now emerged 
is concerned with the design of mathematical 
models. Such models seek to simulate the response of 
the atmosphere to external disturbances. ITie advantage 
of a model is that it enables one to perform control 


experiments on the atmospheric response if the Ara¬ 
bian Sea was much wanner than usual. A model 
could be also designed to find out the impact of large- 
scale denudation of forests on monsoon rainfall. 


Scientists in India now have the computing capa¬ 
bility through electronic computers to devise experi¬ 
ments of this kind. A model experiment which was 
designed by Indian scientists recently suggests that 
the reflectivity of the soil could have a large impact 
on monsoon rain. Consequently, if we remove the 
vegetation cover from the earth’s surface by deforesta¬ 
tion, we are likely to increase the soil’s reflectivity be¬ 
cause bare soil is more reflective to solar radiation 
than one which has a canopy of vegetation. The model 
also suggests that many short term variations in mon¬ 
soon rainfall could be related to fluctuations in the 
earth-atmoshphcrc radiation balance over the deserts 
of the middle east. 


GOES 1 LMD 
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Figure 4 : Winds derived from weather satellite data 


Better Management of the Economy 

(Continued from page 3) 


In its working, it may not be possible for the 
Commission to completely avoid impinging upon 
ideological questions ^ economic and political nature. 
But this can be solved through deft handling by the 
political leadership. What is important is that the 


Conimission should provide short and pra^cal frame¬ 
works for action on matters referred to It and the 
^vemment .should implement them immediately with 
tho,requisite political will. □ 
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Space Meterology 

Space Meteorology in India has derived considerable 
impetus from MONEX. Several ecientists from the 
Indian Space Research Organization (ISRO) and 
the Space Applications Centre (SAC) took pan in 
MONEX, along with meteorologists and carlli scien¬ 
tists. By tracing the movement of clouds at frequent 
intervals, meteorologists have been able to derive the 


figure 5 wc show the path of one of the balloons. It 
is interesting to note that a balloon whicji was launch* 
td over the Indian Ocean was carried by monsoon 
winds right up to Burma. With India’s First Geosta¬ 
tionary Satellite (INSAT-I) just around the comer— 
it is due to be launched in 1981—it is perfectly reaso¬ 
nable to expect interesting dev’elopments in this area 
within the next few days. 



Figure 5 : Tracks of constant level balloons released from Seychelles and Madagascar 


pattmn of winds flowing over different parts of the 
Arabian Sea. Figure 4 shows the winds that we driv¬ 
ed from satellite observed clouds over the Arabian 
Sea. A wide coverage of upper winds of this magnitude 
was not possible before MONEX. These winds were 
supported by the tracks of a series of balloons launch¬ 
ed by France from ScychellM. The balloons devised 
by scientists from France had an in-built mechanism 
which enabled them to fly at a constant altitude. In 


The basic components of a long term research pro¬ 
gramme on the Indian monsoon are now beginning 
to emerge. A wide variety of observing platforms, 
such as, omegasondes and radiometersondes coupled 
with constant level balloons, have increased our moni¬ 
toring capability very conriderably. This will be fur¬ 
ther enhanced when India launches its first Geosta¬ 
tionary Satellite in 1982. Along with data collection, 
it dually important to realise that mathematirnl 
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Figure 6 ; Winds recorded by Indian aircraft around a centre of low pressure over Saurashtra-Kutcli 


models now provide Indian scientists with the means 
for extracting meaningful inferences from large volum¬ 
es of data. MONEX has initiated us to some areas 
where our surveillance needs to be strengthened. One 
such area is the pattern of radiation over different 
parts of the land. Another area, on which MONEX 
data suggest further emphasis, is on the transport of 
moisture over different regions of the county. We 


still need to improve our understanding of how mon¬ 
soon moisture that is fed into our vast country every 
year is transformed into life sustaining rains for agri¬ 
culture. To improve our prediction capability, the 
first Monsoon Experiment clearly points to the need 
for building up further experiments of this kind. Indian 
scientists are hst acquiring the capability of mounting 
such experim ents on their own in the years to comi 


First thoughts on the 1981 Census Results 

(Continued from page 12) 


age structure) and without matching Census .data 
with SRS data (Sample Registration System for collect¬ 
ing data on births and deaths) and family planning 
performance data. The experts in the Census De¬ 
partment and the SRS Division of the Census Office 
as well as the experts in the Family Planning Depart¬ 
ment will have to do a lot of home work before we 
find a satisfactory explanation for the persistence of 
the high growth rate of population in India. 


Finafly, we must put on record the fact that as of 
1st March 1981, the Indian Census was the biggest 
OnsnS operation in the world. It was a tremendous 
job which was competently handled by Shri P. Pad- 
manabha and his colleagues. The speed and efficiency 
with which the provisional results of the 1981 Census 
were announced by the Census Commissioner should 
be the envy of census takers all over the world. □ 
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Planning and the Task of 


Nation Building 


Narayan Datt Tiwari* 


DEMOCRATIC PLANNING can only fully suc¬ 
ceed when the major objectives and targets of the 
plans are generally accepted as a national consensus. 
There are numerous pro^mmes which have imani- 
mous sanction of all political parties and all sections 
of the population. For implementation of such pro¬ 
grammes, we cannot rely only on the grassroot level 
officials alone; the dedicated cadres of all political 
parties and social workers have to lend their helping 
hand. This calls for a new style of training of party 
cadres, at the grassroot levels, in the philosophy of 
reaching the unreached in the backward and rural 
areas and urbstn slums to inculcate ihe methodology 
of self-reliance, cooperation and optimisation of exist¬ 
ing resources. Service to the down-trodden in any 
form, for a reasonable period, by getting immersed 
in the challenging work of nation-building at the level 
of small handets, households and needy villages or 
urban slums alone, should be recognised as the valid 
passport entitling a person to party and political posi¬ 
tion. 


The main objectives of the 6th Plan include signifh 
ceta seHtp in the rate of growth of the economy, era¬ 
dication of poverty and unemployment, removal of in- 
e^ptaiities in income and wealth, reduction of reghnal 
disparity and improvement in quality of life. 

Secondly, 

is to devji5_5i anj 1978-79, the underlying 
treno" Qf .growth of national income was 3.5 per 
^t, dfV^culffiral production 2.7 per cent and in- 
dwtrial production 6.1 per cent. In a mixed economy, 
the eontnd of the government on the overall level of 
investment b limited and what the I^ns can regulate 
more effeciivdy is tiie level ttf public investment. 
Though the impa^ of public investment on the over¬ 
all pace of expansion has been marked, yet, for nume- 


^Miniitw of Plandiig and Labour and Deputy Chairman, 
Planning CpamadcaL Excerpt* from Vt. Zakir Hnwain 
Memorial Lectures 1981. 


rous reasons, returns in a majenity of pubUc enter¬ 
prises have been below targets. While the growth 
performance of the Indian economy improved subs¬ 
tantially during the planning period, it was lower than 
expected. This can be attributed to deficiencies in 
implementation, or the gap between promise and per¬ 
formance, the inability to maintain public investments 
at targetted leveb, and deficinecies in the management 
:uid utilisation of assets. 


As far as modernisation is concerned, one index 
is the composition of the national income which has 
changed. The share of mining, manufacturing, cons^ 
truction and productive infrastructure has increased. 
Further, the technolgy of production in agriculture 
and industry, and the institutional framework within 
which ecnomic activities arc conducted have changed 
substantially. There has been tremendous growth in 
human skills leading to modernisation and technolo^- 
cal advance. However, the pace of diffusion btte vari¬ 
ed one sector to another. 


Self-reliance has several dimensions, such as re¬ 
duction in the dependence on foreign aid, diversifica¬ 
tion of domestic production and a consequential re¬ 
duction in imports for certain critical commodities, 
and the promotion of exports to pay for imports. The 
extent to which net aid contribute to plan finance in 
different plan periods is an important indicator by 
which sclt-reliance can be measured. The data indi¬ 
cate that net aid as a percentage of plan expenditure 
rose from 9.1 per cent in the First Plan to 33.9 per 
cent in the Amual Plaus (1966-67—1963-69) and 
thereafter declined to around 9.0 per cent in the Fifth 
Plan. Another example of the success of self-reliance 
is the fact that the tempo of investment in critical 
sectors like power could be maintained in the Fii^ 
Plan despite the balance of payment burden of the 
oil price increase because of the limited dependence 
of imports for equipmient supplies. Moreover, the 
improvement in our capacity to weatbor international 
shocks has to be seen in the context of the very rapid 
deterioration in recent years in tiie inteniationfti en¬ 
vironment within which the economy has to function. 


Social Justice, as articulated in the idans. has two 
major dimensions : improvement in me living stan¬ 
dards of the poorest groups in society and a reduction 
in inequalities in asset distribution. Various analj^ 
of the movement of the poverty pmreent^ over a 
period of time do not show a sig^cant upward or 
downward tr^. Data cm the mkrttmtion of assets 


brii^ out the very low level at asset headings of the 
poorast 30 pm- cent in rural areas, bi the area ct so- 
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cial justice,, on the whole, the pace of movement has 
been much snmller than what is acceptable or possible 
within the framework of the plans, and a greater degree 
of re-distributive bias has to be buUt into our develop¬ 
ment effort. 

Sixth Plan Objectives 

Tlie National Development Coundl has approved 
the Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980—85. Its main objectives 
include a significant step-up in the rate of growth of 
the economy reduction in the incidence of poverty, 
unemployment, and in inequalities of income and 
wealth, reduction of region^ disparities, improvement 
in the quality of life wiUi special reference to the eco¬ 
nomically and socially handicapped population, speedy 
development of indigenous sources of energy and 
achievement of economic and technological seh'-reliance. 
The strategy adopted for Sixth Plan consists essen- 
tialJy of moving simultaneously to strengthen the in¬ 
frastructure for both agriculture and industry so as 
to create conditions for an accelerated growth in in¬ 
vestments, output and exports, and to provide, through 
special programmes designed for the purpose, for in¬ 
creased opportunities for employment, especially in the 
rural areas and the unorganised sector and to meet 
the basic minimum needs of the people. Stress has 
been laid on dealing with inter-related problems 
through a systems approach, greater managerial effi¬ 
ciency and intensive monitoring in all sectors, active 
involvement of the people in formulating specific 
schemes of development at the local level, and in se¬ 
curing their speedy and effective impementation. 

The public sector Plan outlay has been fixed at 
Rs. 97,500 crores at 1979-80 prices, which in real 
terms is higher by 80 per cent than the outlay in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Considerable emphasis has 
been laid on investment in the infiastrure sector 
such as coal, petroleum, power and transport 
because of their critical importance for the growth of 
the economy. Substantial increase has also been pro¬ 
vided in the Plan outlays for special and backward 
areas programmes so as to reduce regional disparities. 
The Plan envisages an overall average annual growth 
rate of 5.2 per cent. In terms of value added, agri¬ 
culture is expected to grow at an average annual rate 
of about 4 per cent and industry at 7 per cent. While 
the outlays on all major sectors of the economy would 
at least be double in nominal teims compared to 
the Fifth Plan, the growth rate of outlays in rural 
development and irrigation is even higher. This 
reflects the high priority ^ven to the objectives 
of employment generation and removal of ^verty. 

While meaningful solution to the problem of poverty 
ran only be found in the context of a rapidly expand¬ 
ing economy, more direct means of attacking the prob¬ 
lem wiD have to be adopted in the short-terrii. The 
alleviation of the condition ot the poor, the neglected, 
the underseryed and the down-trodden has to given 
top priority in our plan commitments. The percent¬ 
age of population below the poVerty-line in 1977-78 
was 48.13 which in sheer absolute figures means about 
305 million. All Stat^ have a sizeable segment of the 
population below the poverty-line, but eight to nine 
States have the largest component. These States also 


have a major share of the scheduled castes and sche¬ 
dule tribes population. Policy planners and develop- 
mrat managers harve to be particularly ipnovatiVe in 
their approach to, and strategy for, the removal of 
poverty in these areas of the cormtry where it is strong¬ 
ly entrenched- The Sixth Plan places a hi^ priority 
on the reduction of poverty and securing redistribu¬ 
tive justice. 

Household Af^oacb 

The household approach to poverty eradication has 
the following major elements : 

1. Transfer of assets like land and livestock to 
families with no asset base ; 

2. Provision of productivity raising inputs, cre¬ 
dit and services ; 

3. Employment generation with integrated 
attention to salaried, self and wage employ¬ 
ment ; 

4- Providing the basic human needs, such as 
drinking water, rural housing, rural electri¬ 
fication, education, nutrition, health care 
etc. : and 

5. Promotion of the small family norm. 

In saying that the unit of attention under anti- 
poverty programmes such as the Integrated Rural De¬ 
velopment Programme, which will cover all the blocks 
in the country in the Sixth Plan, must be the house¬ 
hold, it is being emphasised that it is no longer enough 
to define the targets of the vast array of governmental 
programmes in the rural areas merely in terms of ope¬ 
rational or programmatic goals, such as the total 
number of beneficiaries covered, the quantum of loans 
and subsidies disbursed, the number of milch cattle 
distributed and so on. It is essential that the develop¬ 
ment machinery at all levels comes to assess Aesc 
programmes in terms of their contribution to end 
objectives. The'r benefits must altinjat?iy result 
in a direct tangible improveaxm in the income and 
consumption of each individiial household below 
the poverty-line. Ibis m the ultimate analyvis, is 
the household approach to plannJng for poverty era¬ 
dication as opposed to the macro-level approach at the 
national and sub-national levels which been relied 
predominantly so far. The advantage of regard¬ 
ing the family as the unit for planning purtKwauin 
from the fact that dependency ration or mounting dy 
to family. Obviously, the provjr ^i^rs to comf^ jp a 
wage labom-er Mith a wife and p ‘"i ' * <Md 

is going to raise consumption ! ^ le family 

to a greater extent than it with an 

old dependent mother and// ^ small child- 
nm. Froin flie point of vit/ a?>pr(^mme under 
which Ae job was provi(|| .jtfle benefit conferred on 
the two families would be the same. However, frean 
ti>e point of view of raising the level of Hvi*^ and qua¬ 
lity of Me of each indivIcMal membia of the family, or 
to put it (Mfferentily, from ftie point of view & raising 
per capita family income above the poverty line, the 
aetJOT of the programme in thC case of the second 
family would have to be supplMnented Mrough further 
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measuies. To adopt the household as the ba»c unit of 
poverty eradication in no way conflicts with the need 
to aisure that benefits are shared equitably within the 
family. Viewing the needs of the household as a 
whole hdps to draw a^toition to^ the need for special 
programmes for women and children. 


Household below poverty line 

What does the household approach entail in opera¬ 
tion terms? It means identif^ng households below 
the poverty line- This is already being done under 
the Integrated Rural Development Programme. The 
complexity and magnitude of the task involved here is 
prone to be exaggerated. The village-level worker 
and the Panchayat Secretary are expected to live with¬ 
in their circle and maintain lists of all families within 
their jurisdictions. Most of them adready have a fair 
indication of the Emilies which are eligible and deserv¬ 
ing under the criteria adopted. Villagers themselves 
have a very good idea of who the poor among them 
are. Rou^ and ready surveys of the kind already 
being carried out under the IRDP are undoubtedly 
necessary to supplement what is already known. Local 
school teachers and college students can always be 
cdled upon to assist- Also, the Agricultural Census 
Operations, due to commence shortly, have been de¬ 
signed to collect data relevant to this programme. This 
will help in ensuring that all households arc identified 
within a reasonable period of time. 


Social justice, as articulated in the Plan has two 
nuijor dimensions—improvement in the living standard 
of the poorest groups in society md reduction in in¬ 
equalities in asset distribution. 


The rationale and approach underlying the pro¬ 
gramme should be widely known. This is for two 
reasons. 

Firstly, those who fall within the target group must 
becopie aware of this fact. A register 'hould be com - 
piled for each block, villagewise, open for inspection, 
in which each household in the target group can find 
itself listed. This will help in creating a climate in 
which the poor come to demand inputs, credit and 
services as something due to him, instead of waiting 
upon Government programmes as passive beneficiaries 


household in this manner, it might still be left with 
sur{dus family labour. The next step woitid be to 
assess whether any of the family membem could be 
trained suitably throu^ progranuues such as 
TRYSEM, Alternative^, unsldiled members of the 
family might prefer to accept employment under the 
National Rur^ Employment Programme. It has, 
however, to be recessed that rural works program¬ 
mes sufier from the limitation timt women are unable 
to work away from the homo, especially on earth¬ 
work, in some parts of the country, and that even 
among men only the able-bodied are able to do so. 
Families with a high proportion of dependents may 
have to be assisted throu^ social security measures 
such as “Food for Nutrition” and old age pensions, 
if they are to achieve minimum standards of income 
even after all the aforesaid alternatives have been ex¬ 
plored. Other families which arc “fully employed” 
in the time dimension of the concept, that is to say 
with no idle labour time left, for example agricultural 
labourer households, may still fall below the poverty 
line because of the low leVel of agricultural wages. The 
solution in their case would be vigorous enforcement 
of minimum wages legislation and the encouragement 
of collective bargaining. The effective implementation 
of the National Rural Employment Programme will 
contribute significantly to preventing the exploitation 
of agricultural labour, especially fft the slack season, 
when wages tend to be low. 


The household approach to poverty aJieviation briefly 
outlined above could lead to a more speedy elimina¬ 
tion of destitution and human misery. It will aim to 
improve the economic well-being of the family with 
particular attention being paid to women and children 
through a blend of opportunities, including he esta¬ 
blishment of creches and balwadis which should en¬ 
able children who today arc unable to go to school to 
receive education- 


This approach, strengthened by the “Training and 
Visit” model of extension, can finally be used effecti¬ 
vely for promoting the voluntary adoption of the small 
family norm. It needs hardly any emphasis that, in 
the ultimate analysis, the success of our efforts in eli¬ 
minating poverty and unemployment would depend on 
our success in tire population stabilization programme. 

Minimum Needs 


Secondly, the reason for surveying poor house- 
Itold to devise a p^kage of measures suited to the 
situation of each family and designed to bring it above 
the poverty line. If the family owns land or is engag¬ 
ed in a tnuiitional village industry the first priority 
wiH be to increase the productivity of the farm or non¬ 
farm enter^xise by an mpropriate package of inputs, 
services and credit. Woctc the household has a zero 
asset base, it may have to be assured through asset 
transfer programmes again financed by credit. Norms 
can easily be developed of the income that can be ex¬ 
pected to be gen^ted by such units of activity as a 
tubewdl, a flock of sheep, a bullock cak an improv- 
,ed loom and wcuking ca^al for wool and so on 
After raising the productivity and income of the 


The Minimum Needs Programme wfll have a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to make to the success of the 
IRDP. The one without the other would be incomp¬ 
lete. The two programmes have to be integrated at 
the area level This objective is proposed to be achieve 
by enabling the poorest families to acquire produc¬ 
tive assets, technology and skills as would make their 
economic activJSes viable. Hiese families wiU also 
^ support from major componentt of Minimum 
Needs Programme like health, water supply, educa¬ 
tion, electrification, rural toads, education, hous- 
^nutrition etc. The concept of Minimura Needs 
Pi'^tamme emwged and cryatalUsod out of the ext 
of the previous plans that neither growth nor 
social consumption can be sustained, much less acce- 
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lerated vdthout being mutually auppoitive. For optt- 
tnising benefits theae virogranm'.e8 iKCd to be t^en as 
a parage and related to specific areas and beneficiary 
groups. A sectoral approach, as at present in which 
programmes are formulated and im^demented in iso¬ 
lation will not be adequate eitha- for the overall deve¬ 
lopment of the area or for bringing about the desired 
(^tribution of benefits. The ni^ for integration is 
especially greater at the micro-level where the pro¬ 
grammes are implemented. As stated earlier, it will 
be necessary to link the prospective beneficiaries under 
the IRDP to th^ soda! services, particularly pro¬ 
grammes like applied nutrition, compulsory elemen¬ 
tary education adult education family welfare, child¬ 
ren’s and women’s welfare activities, rural roads, rural 
water supply- The household-centt^ poverty devia¬ 
tion strategy will thus lead to integrated socio-economic 
deVelopihent. 

Of the approximately 20,000 families in a block, 
about 10,000—12,000 families, on an average, are 
expected to be below the poverty-line. Under this 
programme, the intendon is to providb specific assis¬ 
tance to 3,000 families on an overage, in each block 
during the Sixth Plan. This is a massive programme 


directed towards the poorest df the poor. 
Sere l'would like to agree wifli my collea^ic. Dr. 
M. S- SwaminathaQ that tlus will “call toe a. doser 
alliance between brain and brawn”. This is wheie 
the highw education system, with thousands insti¬ 
tutions spread over the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try can, through several programmes, forge ^ective 
li^ with block administrators arid accept, as essen¬ 
tially an educational expmence, such task as environ¬ 
mental improvement, drinking water supply, er^ca- 
tion of spedfic diseases like blindness _ in childrOT 
caused by vitamin A deficient, malaria, filariasis, 
removal ctf illiteracy afforestation, eco-develc^jment 
etc. All these tasks will have both educational con¬ 
tent and economic impact. It will bring the masses 
and classes together, the colleges nearer to the com¬ 
munity. 

We haVe now returned, with renewed vigour to the 
era of planning ba.sed on firm targets and resolute 
endeavour. For us fanning is a charter of orderly 
progress and it provides a ffumework of time and 
space wUch tfinds different sectors and different ro¬ 
llons together—^it symbolises national unity for nation- 
building and keeps us together- Otherwise we would 
have fdlen apart. □ 


INDU sends you its best 

* * 4c 

The entire range of 
photographic products— 
PHOTO*CINE*X-RAY 
and GRAPHIC ARTS 
equal to the best 
available anywhere 

HPF IS INDU 
AND 

INDU IS FILM 


l INDU I 

HINDUSTAN PHOTO FILMS MFC. CO. LTD. 

(A Govemmort of India Ekitei|Hdbse) 

Indo Nagar, OOTACAMCND-€43005. 
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Whot in the World of power 
* can we do for you? 



Whatavar yom naa4 In itia wotM o( powar. atl you 
fiaed ia to call BHEt.—Bharai Haaw Elaciricalt 
iimitad. Ona of tha top ion powar ^ant equipmani 
manufscturora in tha world, BHEl offers the widest 
•pectrum of products and services for power 
goneration. transmission snd utilisation- all under 
ona roof I Incorporetmg the latest technologv m 
•«e field. 

In thartnal power. BHEL manulaclures Boilers and 
Turbosets up to SOO MW, Transformers Switchgear 
and Capacitors up to 400 kV In hydel power, n 
manufactures power equipment tor Francis. Kaplan 
and Pelton type turbines as well as reversible pump 
turbines 

BH£i. offers these nos |usi as mdividusi sc^ripmoni 


but ss s -total UtmKav eapabMty' Mi power avtMead. 
A cspabilrty that's bacfcad by a alaff atranoth of 
over 60.000 paopla iocluding nearly 9 000 traMiad 
engineers. 

BHEL— in thd world of industry 

BHEL siso offers s wide rsnge of mdusinal 
equipment—including compressors. Industrie! 
turboseis. large electricsl motors and controlgaor. 
pumps, traction equipment and heal exchangers. H 
undertakes systems engineering design of contrat 
schemslics. erection and commissioning of such 
equipment Serving ma)or industries like Cement. 
Steel Minirtg, Paper. Fertiliser Petroleum, 
Peirochemicaia. f^waye and oacea. 


V 



IB-ao KaaturtM^wt^Marg Nwa OaM 110 001 -MDtA 
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we now 
metals 
-hot oi 



MECON Is now serving 
the steel and non-ferrous 
industries with the 
latest technology for 
Hot and Cold Rolling Mills 
and Processing Lines 
—a total turnkey service. 


For Mishra Dhatu Nigam 

Limited, Hydcrabad—India's 

first Super Alloys Project— 

nAECON has ilosigned, supplied 

and e7crted 

One Bar Rolling Mill 

ai'd one Wire Rod Rolling Mill. 


Reversing Cold Relllng Mill—the 
heart of the project. 

A similar Cold Rolling Projoet woo 
conceived and eoamiseioned by 
MECON in June. 1S77. for 
NAGARJUNA STEELS LIMITED, at a 
groonliald site at Pattnchora, a 
backward sraa in Andhra Pradesh. 
Today NAGARJUNA STEELS is a 
name synonymoaB with guslity Cold 
Rolled Strips in the Indian market. 
MECON prondly nharaa the nuccaaa 
ol NAGARJUNA STEELS LIMITED 
and ol STEEL STRIPS LIMITED lar 
their Cold Rolling Mill Prniocts. 

And .that’s net all... 

e MECON if revamping the Hot Strip 
Mill at the Rourkala Steel Plant 
on turnkay baaia. The mill will 
incorporate most advanced 
technological laaturaa like Hydraulic 
Automatic Gauge Control far the 
Finishing Stands, Thyristor Power 
Supply System. New Vertical Mill. 
Stand, upto dste Strip CaoNng 
System. 

• For the Sllieen Prejaet at Roerfcala. 
MECON it daaigniiis and Cappiying 
an advanced 4-Nigh Rsvariing CaM 
Ratling MilL MECON it also 
designing dncarbnriaing and tnadirn 
nnnaaKng Unas isr tbs tmna prajoct. 

• At Bakaro Steal Pleat—MECON la 
dasignina and supplying meat 


aophisticatad cold rolling mills 
like 5-Stand Tandem Mill, a Twin- 
Stand 4-High Double Cold Reduction/ 
Tamper Mill and a Singla-Stand 
4-High Tamper Mill. 

MECON is also designing a number 
oi high-capocity continuous strip 
procttting linos for this stsal plant 

• A modern 2-High Hydraulic Skin 
Peat Mill is being dtsignod and 
ayppliad by MECON for stainless 
steal application for Salem Steal 
Pioiact. 

Vac. with Ha aspanisa and 
Mpnrinncn, MECON is on thn 
move—helping tbs ntoni and nsn- 
fenoua indnstriaa to roll out 
batter prodncta and ensnra 
grantor pradoctivity. 

MmUtllurgisMel Cr EnginMrlHg 
Consultant* (India) Limitad 

(A Gwsrnnisnl ol iodia Undsriikiagi 
Raachi-134 002 



-GonrmUttBd to total consultancv 


The Bar Mill has batn commissionod 
i'l May 1980 when 100 mmxlOO mm 
stainlesa steal hot billots rolled 
(.'own to 30 mm rounda with axcallent 
rolorance. The Wire Rod Mill baa 
been coinmissloittd in August 1900 
ivhen hot hors were roiled into 
wire rod coils with close toinranens. 
Wii loci faiimbla at the suecsss at 
I’^IHHANI and we saluto MIOHANI 
(oT (he confidence reposed In 
i.-tCON for these TWO HOT 
nOLLIIJG MILLS. 

ri^iCON scored a 'DOUBLE' with the 
successful commissioning in 
Frbrasry, 1900, of the Cold Rolling 
Mill Protect ol STEEL STRIPS 
I lUITED. Chandigarh, located at 
Jitv'ial Kaian. a backward ares in 
Punjab, this project has airtsdy 
rtnrtad supplying quality Cold 
('oiled Strips in ths msrktt. MECON 
ronilersd complete consultancy and 
■nginccrlng tervicss—■from conuapt 
; to commissionitrg—bssidaa 

I (.'esigr.ing and supplying the 4-High 
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Damning the Drought 


V. Sripati Rao* 


I-ARGE areas of Andhra Pradesh are drought 
prone. They face acute shortage of water during agn- 
ciilturai season due to erartic monsoons which haw 
been playing havoc with the state and its rural popu 
lation for the last few years. Rivulets, tanks and irri¬ 
gation well of the area do not have water in summer 
& winter seasons when the need for the same is felt 
more, Water of major rivers like the Godavary and 
Krishna do not reach these areas. Nearly l/3r.'l ol 
the State’s population is now on the mercy of mon¬ 
soons. 


In 1979-80 rains were scanty. Various crops raised 
over vast areas wnthered way and the state witnessed 
alround devastation. Out of 213 Taluqs 131 were in 
the grip of drought and 128 lakhs of agricultural 
labourers and around 54 lakhs of small and marginal 
farmers faced acute shortage of food grain". And so 
was the year 1980-81. Due to certain wavering South 
West disturbances, Telengana area in AP had 83 per¬ 
centage less than the usual rainfall and Rayalaseema 
suffered about 29 per cent shortfall. All the Rayala¬ 
seema districts and majority of Telengana districts 
like Nalgonda. Ranga Reddy, Adilabad, Mahbub- 
nagar together with certain areas in the di.stricts of 
Medak, Kareemnagar, Warangal, Nizamabad, Nellore 
and Prakasham faced acute shortage of fooil grains 
and fodder. Nearly 17.5 lakhs of small and marginal 
farmers were scverclly effected by the dry spell. In nor¬ 
mal course, 142 lakh acres are cultivate,! in this area, 
but due to untimely and scanty raifall 17 lakh acres 
of crop was severely damaged and 698 villages faced 
acute shortage of drinking v/ater. Arund three lakhs 
of cattlehead faced shortage of fodder. 


In response to the SOS of the State, Government 
of India deputed a team to go into all aspects of the 
drought situation of the State. On the basis of the re¬ 
port the Central Government have sanctioned 
Rs. 23.33 crores of expenditure including Rs 22 crores 
of non-plan expenditure to meet the needs of the 
State, in addition to a short term loan of Rs. 26 crores 
fRs. 14 crores for Kharif and Rs: 12 crores for Rabi) ' 
for purchase and distribution of inpiifs Th3 Union 
Ministrv of Agriculture has also allotted over and 
above the carry over of 60.880 tonnes of food grain 
from the previous tear, 63,000 tonnes under the food 

*Our Senior Correspondent, and Editor Vojana, (Teltigu), 
Hyderabad. 


for work programmes. The State also received 42,000 
tonnes of foodgrains with a cash component of 
Ps. 9.75 crores under llic national rural employment 
programmes. To tide over the crisis and to provide 
drinking water, an anH)unt of R '. 32 lakhs has also 
been sanctioned under non-P'an and Rs. 684 laKh.s 
under Plan for digging up of wells and for providing 
permanent arrangement for drinking water. 

1’he State Government on its pait has also done 
much to alleviate the sufTerings of the small and mar¬ 
ginal farmers, and the labour in the effected areas. 
Watchful Government, during the month of September 
1980 itself, sensed the forthcoming evil effects of 
erratic rains and released Rs. 70 lakhs in September 
Itself and another Rs. 300 lakhs durn.t October. 
Knowing that the situation is becoming alarming, the 
fiovernmenf released a further amount ot Rs. 7.5 
crores in OctJibcr iisclf and placed the amount at the 
disposal of the district collectors. Sensing that certain 
areas in the districts of Kareemnagar, Adilabad and 
Nizamabad are facing severe shortages, they were given 
an additional amount of Rs. 7.5 lakhs to meet imme¬ 
diate rec'uircments. Until now. State Government has 
released an amount of Rs, 28.95 crores. Out of this 
the share of Rayalaseema is Rs. 1.5 crores. Telangana 
Rs. 10.8 crores and the remaining went to Coastal 
Andhra which is around Rs. 3.15 cr,>res. 

In addition to these measures Government of A.P. 
has prepared a plan lo solve the drinking water prob¬ 
lem. In addition to 124 rigs aheodv under the use, the 
district collectors have been authorised to procure 
rigs from neighbouring areas. An amount of Rs. 6.5 
crores is to be spent on this count. Plans haVe been 
chalked out to supply fodder fo.- animals at subsidised 
lates. Under National Employment Scheme, 20,000 
tonnes' of foodpains are being su.oplied for varous 
employment oriented schemes organised for the rural 
labour. Small term and lone term loans arc being 
offered to small and marginal farmers, and collection 
of revenue has been suspended in the drought effected 
areas. School children have been exempted from pay¬ 
ment of school fees in all such areas. The Chief Minis¬ 
ter who is abreast of the situation, has visited several 
areas in the State to supervi>e the relief measures 
undertaken bv various agencies. He has created a 
separate cell at the highest level to deal with problenus 
arising out of drought. Senior officials incharge of this 
cell are in touch with the district administrators al¬ 
most every day. 

The Minister of Revenue disclosed in the A.P. 
Assembly that Government is considering revision of 
famine code which came into being during the British 
rule. With the revision of this famine code, farmers 
in the effected areas will get full remission of land 
revenue. 

Essential items such as food, oils, sugar, kerosene, 
soaps, etc. arc being sent to ffie drought effected areas. 
Several new works and employment opportunities are 
being created to provide employment to the rural 
labour. Ministers incharge or their districts arc keep¬ 
ing constant vigil so that vagaries of nature do not 
cause irreparable loss. Andhra Pradesh, which surviv¬ 
ed faifiine of the sixties and seventies is now in a 
much better position to deal wdth the situation, □ 
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Window on the World 


Economic Development of Malaysia 


Naun Chandra Joshs'^ 


MALAYSIA, a fcderaiion of Malaya and the 
colonie> of North Borneo (now named Sabah) and 
Sarawak is one.of the most prosperous countries in 
South-East Asia. The Pcninsulatr Malaysia consisting 
of 11 States of Malaya secured its independence from 
Britain on August 31 1957 and became a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. Singapore, Sabah and 
Sarawak joined it to form Malaysia on September 
16, 1963. But Singapore separated from it in 
August, 1965 on political and economic grounds. 

I be common heritage ot the present 13 federat¬ 
ing States of Malaysia is the history of British colo¬ 
nial administration. Peninsular Malaysia strategi¬ 
cally placed at the crossroads of maiitinie trade bet- 
Hcen China and India, had long been the meeting 
point of Hindu and Buddhist influences. 'Fhe popula¬ 
tion of the country was around 12 million in 1975 
witli a density of about 100 perso.ns a square mile, 
and a population growth rate of about 2.7 per cent 
per annum. Roughly half of the people are Malays, 
one-third Chinese, and one-tenth Indians. Most 
Malays live in rural areas and are engaged on agri¬ 
culture in small holding and fishery. 

The total area of the country is 1,28,444 square 
miles of which 40 per cent is the land area. The 
States of Sabah and Sarawak account for 60 percent 
of the land area while the 11 peninsular States have 
the remaining 40 per cent. Alluvial plains formed 
by short rivers flowing from the mountains, are sui¬ 
table for the cultivation of rice. Malaysia is today 
the world’s largest exporter of tin, nibber and Palm 
oil. Besides being a principal exporter of tropital 
hardwoods, it has reserves of oil and natural gas. 
The present GNP per capital is about US $ 1100. 
While the Malays predominate in the agricultural 
sector. non-Malays are in commantftng positions in 
secondary and tertiary sectors. 

Sustained Economic Development 

Sustained economic development in Malaysia did 
not begin till the 1960s. The Korean War had 
generate a major economic boom but that was 
followed by a period of modest growth. The average 
growth rate of real GNP was 7 per cent per annum 
during 1961—76, despite sharp fluctuations in prices 
of principal exports, confrontation with Indonesia in the 
first half of 1960s, the separation of Singapore in 
1965 and the riots in 1969, The average growth in 

•Rerder, Motilal Nehru College. New Delhi. 


per capita GNP was 4 per cent during 1960—76. 
There has been a sharp ri.5e in the productivity of 
rubber, a big push to export cf palm oil, extraction 
of timber and rapid manufacturing growth of 13 per 
cent per year during this period. 


Exports ot merchandise account for about- 50 per 
cent of the gross domestic product. Exports rose 
from Malaysian(M) $ 3.2 billion in 1961 to 
M $ 13.4 billion in 1976—a fourfold increase. More 
than half of the earnings in foreign exchange are 
from rubber. The share of timber, palm oil, petro¬ 
leum and manufactured goods has been going up. 
While the acreage under rubber increased by 13 per 
cent during 1960-75 its production has doubled now, 
indicating an average improvement in yield by 4 per 
cent a year. Between 1974—77 the Malaysian output 
of crude oil more then doubled to nearly 2,00,000 
barrels a day. Most of the oil is in the States of 
Sabha and Sarawk. 


The impact of Indian industrialists on the modern 
economic scene of Malaysia has been significant as 
manifested hy the fact that at, the end of November 
1979, 66 joint venntre projects with, Indian interests 
had been approved for establishment in Malaysia. 


The manufactured goods of the country arc main¬ 
ly the electronics, garments, textiles and footwear. 
The establishment of free trade zones by the Govern¬ 
ment was instrumental for the rapid growth of ex¬ 
ports of manufactured goods in the 1970s. The small 
holders of land had replanted 68 per cent of their 
acieage by 1975 and this helped in increasing the 
availability of agricultural raw materials. The agri¬ 
cultural sector yields an output of about 6 per cent 
per annum. Rubber and palm oil account for half of 
the total output. The rate of agricultural production 
is high and yet despite the apparent success in small 
scale agriculture, the income disparity between tradi¬ 
tional aariculturc and the rest of the economy has 
widened. 


Racial Dualism 


In Malaysia the dualism often found in develop¬ 
ing countries is exacerbated by its existence not only 
in the contemporary modern sectors, but also in 
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agricultural and mining sectors. lu addilion to tradi¬ 
tional economic dualism, there is racial dualism also. 
The outcome of such kinds of dualism has therefore, 
been a substantial degree of inequality of incomes and 
wealth of the people. Although the Malays account 
for more than half the population, almost 80 per 
cent of them work in rural areas, ptimarily in ti adi- 
tional agriculture. The Chinese holdings arc twice 
the holdings of the Malays- In the corporate sccKn' 
Malays have only two per cent of the share capital. 
Thus the bottom 40 per cent of the population re¬ 
ceive only two per cent of the total income while 
the top live per cent receive 30 per cent. li?ib gives 
a grim picture of inequality of incomes leading to a 
widening dualistic charaeter of the Malaysian so 
cicty. 

As for inflation, the Malaysian economy has been 
susceptible to the global phenomenon. Between 1972 
and 1974, the general price level increased by 30 
per cent. While the real purchasing power of ex¬ 
ports rose by 60 per cent in 1972-74, the expan¬ 
sionary impulse in domestic prices was more than 
30 per cent of GNP in 1973-74. Except for this 
brief period. Malaysia has had a remarkable price 
stability. During 1960's the average rise in consumer 
prices was only one per cent a year, f lic tiverage 
rate of inflation in the country during ]970-7o was 
about 6.7 per cent per annum. Malayasia has had 
a lower rate of inflation and it did not rely on the 
use of foreign loans tied to import credits. On do¬ 
mestic front, Goverhment has scrupulously avoided 
recourse to inflationary means for financing its buagel 
deficits. 

Malaysia has provided a jiindanientally attractive 
environment jor investors from abroad. Its policy is 
Ho encourage projects to be undertaken on a -joint 
venture basis- 


The country has given special attention to rural 
development and eradication of poverty. About 49 
per cent of households in 1970 had incomes below the 
poverty line and 86 per cent of these were in rural 
meas. This position is quite akin to that prcvatling, 
in India. In 1976 the number of people below the 
poverty line declined to 40 per cent. The recent deteri¬ 
oration in terms of trade of rubber growers has aggra¬ 
vated income inequality. 

New Economic Policy 

Today two serious problems persist—the wide¬ 
spread poverty and the racial imbalances in econo¬ 
mic and social activities. Hence the Government 
adopted a New Economy Policy in 1971 to re¬ 
structure the Malaysian Society and reduce poverty 
But the task is difficult one in view of the rism.c 
population even when the economic growth is 
steady. 

Unemployment in Malaysia has been rising with 
increase in the spread of education. While the labour 
force has been increasing at the rate of 3.2 per cent 
per year, unemployment has been rising from 6 per 


ccut in I960 to 8 per cent in 1970. This increase 
suggests that the 6 per cent annual rate of growth 
in GNP in 196Us was insufficient even with heavy 
emphasis on agriculture to generate an adequate 
number of jobs iti the country. During 1970-7.^ the 
rate of job creation averaged 3.3 per cent a year 
which was slightly faster than the growth in labour 
fo! ce. 


Under the New Economic Policy a restructuring 
of the society is taking place in three ways—increas¬ 
ing the share of Malays in employment in the modern 
sector (and within this sector, improving the in¬ 
comes of Malays by improving their skills), increas¬ 
ing the Malays’ share of coiporatc ownership and 
increasing the number of Malay entrepreneurs along 
with the managerial control by Malays. While Malays 
make up 52 per cent of the labour force, presently 
ilicy constitute only 29 per cent of the labour con- 
icnt in the manufacturing sector of the country. 

Economic Planring in Malaysia is done on a live- 
year basis. Both public and private sectors take it 
.seriously. A large and increasing share of develop¬ 
ment expenditure has gone to the agricultural sector 
since independence. The First Five-Year Plan (1966- 
70) envisaged an outly of M$ 14,742 million. Ihe 
Second Plan (1971-75) had an expenditure of 
M$ 16,150 million with major focus on eradication 
of poverty and the restructuring of society. In the 
Third Plan (1976—80) agriculture, industry and 
infrastructure received an outlay of 40 per cent 
each. A number of public enterprises have been 
set up in the country since the beginning of plan¬ 
ning era. Development programmes have been 
well-funded and implementation has been effective. 
Despite the significant increase in government cx- 
pediture in industry, government has not signifi¬ 
cantly taken over the traditional activities of the 
private sector. 

Farm Sector IMarket-urienled 

The farm sectoi of the economy is more maiket- 
urientc^ in Malaysia than in many other developing 
countries. Malaysian rice is consumed locally and 
additional rice is imported to meet domestic needs. 
Shifts in patterns of agricutural growth now seem to 
be necessary. Substantial technological changes arc 
taking place in electronics—one of Malaysia’s prin¬ 
cipal export industries. Industrial sector is also now 
required to accommodate much greater Malay parti¬ 
cipation than in the past. High priority needs to be 
given to ensure favourable climate for private 
investment, both domestic and foreign. It is also 
necessary to maintain the country’s position in exter¬ 
nal and domestic markets. 

It is true that rapid economic growth is essential 
for the successful restructuring of Malaysian society. 
At the same time, however, attempts to force the 
pace of restructuring may re.sult in less investment 
by non-Malays and also a slower growth which 
would \x self-deafeating. And yet the Government 
has to implement the New Economic Policy by trial 
and error as there are no precedents to follow. The 
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land development programmes need to be imple¬ 
mented more vigorously and quickly. Although 
Malaysia is rich in natural resources, growth rates 
in rubber, palm oil, petroleum and forest products 
arc likely to be lower in future than in the past. Hence 
rapid industrial growth becomes increasingly more 
essential for successful economic performance. 

Malaysia lias provided a fundamentally attractive 
environment for investors from abroad. Stability of 
government, freedom in politics, minimal interference 
by government, ample availability of finance, finan¬ 
cial credit worthiness of the country, substantial base 
of fhfractructurc, abundant natural resources, plenti¬ 
ful supply of relatively well-educated labour, the 
comparative honesty and clficicncy of government 
administration—all these factors are quite important 
lor boosting Malaysian economy in futre. 

Guidelines 

The Industrial Coordination Act, clfective from 
May, 1976, for controlling establishment of indus¬ 
trial units has had a dampening effect on both domestic 
and foreign investment. Government has now 
cleared the misgivings and hopefully, further 
investment will take place in larger measure. It now 
welcomes foreign investment in the Malaysian manu¬ 
facturing sectoi. fts policy is to encourage piojccts 
to be undertaken on a joint venture basis. The exist¬ 
ing guidelines to new projects as well as to substan¬ 
tial expansion end diversification in the existing 
projects arc as follows:— 

(1) For industrial projects substantially dependent 
on the domestic market, there will be majoity 
Malaysian equity. 

(2) For projects utilising important non-renew- 
ablc sources, particularly at extractive and primary 
processing levels, at least 70 per cent Malaysian 
equity (including 30 per cent) ‘bumiputra’ is requird 

(3) For projects manufacturing substantially for 
the export market, foreign majority ownership is 
permitted. If the case warrants, even 100 per cent 
foreign equity may be considered. 


These guidelines arc not rigid and the Governnaent 
is prepared to accommodate all views as long as the 
benefits are fairly shared between foreign investors 
and Malaysia. The country intends to give every 
assistance and support to prospective investors for 
setting up projects utilising the domestic resources. 

India has established a number of joint venture 
projects in Malaysia. These ventures are doing well 
in a number of of fields of manufacture. Indian 
businessmen initially came to Malaysia for trade. 
But many of them chose to settle there permanently. 
Indian workers came to Malaysia to assist in deve¬ 
lopment effort in the rubber plantations and govern¬ 
ment programmes. Indian industrialists have during 
the last decade or so, gone to Malaysia with new 
technology and know-how. Their impact on the 
modern economic scene of Malaysia has been signi¬ 
ficant as manifested by the fact that at the end of 
November, 1979 sixty six joint venture projects 
with Indian interests have been approved for estab¬ 
lishment in Malaysia. Out of these, 40 arc now in 
operation. The total amount of Indian investment 
in these projects is estimated at about M$ 70 million. 
The bulk of Indian investment in Malaysia is in the 
food manufacturing industry (M$ 514 million) 
especially in the areas of palm oil refining, manu¬ 
facture of ptilm oil-based products and other food 
products. The second major sector with substantial 
Indian investment is the textile industry (M $ 6.5 
million) followed by the transport industry ranking 
third (M$ 4.6 million). 

Indian can further assist Malaysia in setting up 
maturlurgical industry and power generation, provide 
wide range of consultancy services and training faci¬ 
lities, and supply railway rolling stock. In the high 
technology captial-intensive area too India can con¬ 
tribute by participating as sub-contrators with third 
parties in the field of engineering and construction. 
Malaysia recognises that India’s industrial capability 
and her own industrial potential can be combined 
into mutually beneficial projects that will benefit not 
only Indian industrialists but also the Malaysian 
people and the country’s economy. 


Membrane Lungs 


‘MEMBRANE LUNGS’ is a stationary diaphrag¬ 
matic oxygenator a device capable of performing the 
main functions of the human lungs. Created by 
Soviet engineers and medical men, it consists of a 
transparent cylinder in which veinous blood of a 
dark cherry colour is turned into crimson arterial 
blood that carries oxygen and consequently life to 
every cell of the body. This device is being used in 
the clinic for tlie performance of operations on the 
open heart and for the intensive and long-term treat¬ 
ment of patcints suffering from acute respiratory 
insufficiency. 

They employed Polymers in the design as they 
would not start a reaction with the blood, discharge 
harmful substances into it and favour the formation 
of tbrombuses The new device can be switched 


either to the veinous line of the apparatus of artificial 
blood circulation, or to the artierial one. The trans¬ 
parent housing allows the surgeon and the perusio- 
loglst, (specialist controlling the “heart-lungs” appa¬ 
ratus) to observe the process of gas exchange 
constantly. These oxygenators joined to the vessels 
of patients for a long time have proved to be reliable 
and highly effective. This has opened up an optimum 
way of distributing streams of gas and blood divided 
by a scmi-permeable membrane. Free ventilation of 
gas chambers takes place in the membrane lungs, 
the same as in natural ones. Air with the products of 
respiration is removed into the surrounding space> 
while the blood having received the necessary dose 
of oxygen returns to the padent's organism. 

(Soviet Features) 
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V.R.C. and Handicapped Persons 

Santosh Malviya Premi 


TO ASSESS the V'ocational and phycholopical 
needs of the physically handicapped persons and also 
to help them in their rehabilitation the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training, Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India had set up two Voca¬ 
tional and Rehabilitation Centre at Bombay and 
Hyderabad in 1968. These centres have helped 
many physically handicapped persons in getting gain¬ 
ful employment. Eight more centres have been set up 
in Jabalpur, Delhi, Kanpur. Ludhiana, Madras. Cal¬ 
cutta, Ahmedabad and rrivandrum 

The V. R. Centre established at Jabalpur in 1972 
is only one of its kind in Madhya Pradesh. It caters 
to the vocational and physiological needs f>f the blind, 
deaf-mute and orthopaedically handicapped from 
all over the State. To study and evaluate the ijhysi- 
cally handicapped persons and later to guide them 
towards accepting and holding suitable independent, 
productive and responsible prositions in life arc the 
main objectives of this centre. Handicapp>cd persons 
come from all over Madhya Pradesh to attend the 
Centre. The Centre also holds evaluation camps 
once in a month. Similar camps a'-e held twice at 
* District Headquarters for the benefit of those who 
cannot report at the centre due to practical dilTicul- 
tics. 

First of all, keeping in view the background of 
each handicapped diem, he is placed for te.sting and 
evaluation in the workshop. This training lasts fo-- 
30 days. 

Regular conferences, of Superintendent, Stall- 
Members, Rehabilitation Officer. P.sychologist, Fore¬ 
man, Intake Assistant, Special Employment Officer 
(as Guest Officer) are held and cas'e-wisc history of 
every physically handicapped client, during or at the 
end of the period of evaluation, is discussed and 
after it the final vocational plan is chalked out for 
client and individual vocational evaluation report is 
prepared. 

For the work of self-employmerit, self-loan facility 
is provided by Nationalised Banks to those who arc 
not suitable for salaried jobs due to- either their dis¬ 
abilities or lack of education. A stipend of Rs. 100 
per month for a maximum period Oi one year is 
given by Social Welfare Department to a certain num¬ 
ber of physically handicapped persons undergoing 
training known as Tnplant Training'. 



A blind nuin at work 


Due to severe disabili'iy some physically handi¬ 
capped persons require certain essential physical 
aids, 'fhrough Lion's Club, other service clubs, as 
well as various individual philanthropists, the handi¬ 
capped persons get help like tricycles, wheel chairs, 
crutches, artificial limbs etc. 

Some More Facilities 

tl ) ‘Free Pass (Hus)' facility is provided by 
M P State Road Transport Corporation to 
all those handicapped persons attending the 
V.R.C. for purpose of evaluation or other 
rehabilitation services. 

(2) 'Railway Concession' is also provided to all 
severely crippled and blind persons. 

(3) Handicapped persons between the age of 18 

to 45 are eligible for registration at V.R.C. 

(4) For the benefit of men from distant places, 

attending the centre, a hostel is provided. 

(5) All the services of the centre arc free. Dur¬ 

ing the evaluation period extending over 
30 days Rs. 75 is given to every client. 
Those who are admitted at VRC or outside 
cstabli.shmcn'is. for Tnplant Training Scheme 
of Social Welfare Department, get Rs. 100 
(one hundred) per month as stipend for a 
maximum, period of one year. 

It will be a great service to the Handicapped if 
able citizens could make the handicapped persons 
aware of these facilities available to them at various 
Vocational and Rehabilitation Centres, H 
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Disbursement of Funds 


IDBI: A Pace-Setter 


Anant Bhadviya’' 


INDUS I RIAL Development Bank of InJia (!I)B1) 
was established on July 1, 1964 under the Industrial 
Development Bank of India Act, 196^ as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Reserve Bank of India. Tn 
1976, its ownership was transferred to the Central 
(iovernment. The bank has been assigned a special 
role to play in the matter of (1) planning, promoting 
and developing industries to fill vital gaps in industrial 
structure, (ii) providing technical and administrative 
assistance for promotion, management or expansion ol 
industry, (iii) undertaking research survey and techno- 
economic studies in connection with development of 
industry, (iv) coordinating, guiding, and monitoring 
the entire range of credit facilities olTcred by other 
financial institutions to the small and cottage sector 
and (v) working as an Export-Import Bank of the 
country. Thus the Bank is the pivot for the entire in- 
dustrial-cum-financial circle of our economy. 

Sources of Finance 

The authorised share capital of the IDBI was 
Rs. 50 crore in 1964-65. It rose to Rs. 100 crore in 
1978-79 and further to Rs. 200 crore in 1979-80. Its 
paid-up share capital touched Rs. 90 crore in 1978-79 


The IDBI's operations showed a tremendons spurt 
during the last two years. Sanctions and disbursements 
in these two years accounted for about 2/5ths 
of the total sanctions and disbursements over the 
16 years of the Bank’s operations. 


from Rs. 10 crore in 1964-65. The most important 
source of the Bank's fund, the repayment of past assis¬ 
tance, rose from Rs. 5.5 crore in 1964-65 to Rs. 259.5 
crore in 1978-79 and further to Rs. 315.8 crorc in 
1979-80. Out of the Bank’s total resources of Rs. 
4,593.3 crore generated so far, repayment of past 
assistance accounts for Rs. 1,504.7 crorc constituting 
32 8 per cent of the total resoiu-ces. The second source 
is borrowing from the ReserVe Bank of India's Na¬ 
tional Industrial Credit (long term operations) Fund. 
As against Rs. 2.2 crore in 1964-65 the amount of 
borrowing from this source has gone upto Rs. 199.3 
crorc in 1978-79 and to Rs. 200 crore in 1979-80- 
Borrowing by way of bonds, the third source, started 
in 1971-72, the amount raised was Rs. 12.7 crorc 
in that year, Rs. 121.0 crorc in 1978-79 and Rs. 375.1 
crore in 1979-80. In addition there are some uther 
sources like interest, conunission, borrowing from the 
RBI, Government of India and Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration. Deposits from companies and sale of invest¬ 
ments. 

‘Lecturer Rii Rishi ColiCKe. Alwar, 


Since inception, IDBTs funds have been disbursed 
in two forms: Direct Finance to industrial units and 
Refinance to financial institutions. The amount dis¬ 
bursed as direct finance to industrial units in 1979-80 
was Rs. 247.7 crore as against Rs. 274.1 in 1978-79. 
Amount disbursed as refinance in 1979-80 was 
Rs. 587.2 crorc as against Rs. 405.6 crore in 1978-79. 
Out of its total disbursement since its inception, direct 
finance to industrial units accounts for Rs. 1204.4 crore 
constituting 26.2 per cent of total and Refinance ac¬ 
counts for Rs. 2,407.3 crorc. So far the Bank has re¬ 
paid its,loan to the extent of Rs. 116.6 crorc to Gov¬ 
ernment of India and Rs. 327.6 crore to Reserve 
Bank of India. 

Trends in Assistance 

The IDBTs operations showed a tremendous spurt 
during the last two years. During 1979-80 (July to 
June) sanctions and disbursements under the Bank's 
various schemes of assistance registered growth rates 
of 31 per cent and 23 per cent respectively over the 
incrca.scs of 47 per cent and 43 per cent achieved in 
the preceding year. Sanctions and disbursements dur¬ 
ing these two years alone accounted for about two- 
fifths of the cumulative sanctions and di.sburscments 
over the 16 years of the Bank’s operations. 

During 1978-79 IDBI crossed the Rs. 1,0(X) crore 
mark and sanctioned Rs. 1,094.6 crore on 30,407 
applications. During the next year Rs. 1,434.5 crorc 
were sanctioned on 55,733 applications. Actual dis¬ 
bursements of assistance also went up from Rs. 679.7 
crore in 1978-79 to Rs. 834.9 crorc in 1979-80. 

The assistance sanctioned during 1979-80 is ex¬ 
pected to catalyse an investment of the order of 
Rs. 2,600 crorc, The assisted projects, it Is estimated, 
\vv)uld increase industrial output by Rs. 2,500 crore 
and generate additional direct employment for about 
3.5 lakh persons. Comparative figures for the year 
1978-79 arc Rs. 2,300 crore, Rs. 2,100 crorc and 
Rs. 2.16 lakh persons respectively. Cumulatively the 
Bank’s sanctions since inception upto the end of June, 
1980 reached a level of Rs. 5,679.4 crorc on 1,35,770 
applications and disbursements aggregated Rs. 3,611.7 
crore. This assistance is estimated to have catalysed 
an investment of about Rs. 11,700 crorc and directly 
created 15.5 lakh new jobs. 

Snuill Scale Sector and Backward Areas 

Industrial Development Bank of India provides 
assistance to small sector through refinance and Bills— 
rediscounting .schemes. The assistance sanctioned 
under the Refinan';c Scheme during the last two years 
alone formed 3I5 h of the cumulative assistance ex¬ 
tended to this sector since its inception. During 1979- 
80 such refinance sanctioned was Rs. 440.5 crore to 
53,064 units compared to Rs. 286.6 crore provided to 
27,992 units during the year 1978-79. iftie average 
size of refinance sanctioned per application came 
down to Rs. (1.83 lakh from Rs. 1.02 lakh in 1978-79 
indicating an increasing share of relatively small sized 
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units. Refinance assistance disbursed for this sector 
rose (by 56 per cent) to Rs. 290.4 crore during 1979- 
80. Assistance, under the head Bills Rediscounting 
Scheme, was almost negligible prior to 1976-77. But 
it reaped a level of Rs. 26.S crore during the year 
1979-80 in comparison to Rs. 16.4 crore in the pre¬ 
vious year. In this way, the total assistance sanctioned 
to small sector during the last 16 years reached the 
level of Rs. 064 crore. 

The Bank is playing active role in developing the 
industrially backward areas. During 1979-80 the IDBl 
sanctioned Rs. 584.3 crore to 0^7) backward diS' 
tricts specified by Planning Commission, which ac¬ 
counts for 47.9 per cent of the total project assistance 
of Rs. 1,219.1 crore, while during 1978-79 it sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 364.3 crore which accounts for 39.4 per 
cent of the total project assistance of Rs. 925.7 crore. 
Since 1970-71 when a special programme for the de¬ 
velopment of backward areas was introduced, aggre¬ 
gate assistance of Rs. 1,998.6 crore or 44 per cent 
of the total assistance has been sanctioncvl to backward 
areas, while since inception in amounts to Rs. 2,043.3 
crorc or 42.5 per cent of the total assistance of 
Rs. 4803.1 crore. IDBI’s assistance to backward areas 
flows through Direct Industrial Assistance, Refinance 
and Bills Rediscounting Schemes. Out of the total 
iissistance of Rs. 2,043.3 crorc given so far to back¬ 
ward areas, sanctions flow under these schemes for 
Rs. 957.0 crore, Rs. 886.8 crorc and Rs. 199.5 ciore 
respectively. 

Industrywise Distribution of Assistance 

Industrial Development Bank of India lias divided 
different industries into 5 major heads, namely fa) 
Basic industries (b) Capital goods industries (c) Inter¬ 
mediate goods industries (d) Consumer goods indus¬ 
tries and (e) Services. Their shares in the total a'«is- 
tance sanctioned from July 1964 to June 1980 are. 
25.5 per cent, 15.3 per cent, 19.7 per cent, 26.0 pei 


cent and 13-5 per cent. Maximum share is received 
by textile industry (15.1 per cent) and then services 
(13.5 percent) machinery (other than electrical) 9.7 
per cent) and fertilizers (7.5 per cent) from the assis¬ 
tance sanctioned so far. During 1979-80 maximum 
.share went to services (20 per cent) and then textiles 
(14.5 per cent), fertilizer (9.2 per cent) and cement 
(5.7 per cent) while in 1978-79 maximum was given to 
services (16.4 per cent) and textiles (15.4 per cent), 
basic metal industries (5.8 per cent) and basic indus¬ 
trial chemicals (5.8 per cent). 

J'rofit 

Profits of IDBl have been increasing steadily. In 
1974-75 it earned a profit of Rs. 4.47 crore only 
while in 1978-79 the profit was Rs. 22.54 crorc. In 
1979-80 the Bank’s earnings rose to Rs. 28.06 crore. 

Thus the IDBl has been working us an important 
source of finance. In years to come, it will have to 
bear more responsibility for meeting the rising demand 
of financial assistance. It is therefore, essential for 
the Bank to increase the resources and explore some 
new avenues like public-deposits etc. to augment its 
funds. Some suggestions in this direction are as fol¬ 
lows ; It should coordinate the activities of its asso¬ 
ciate financial institutions to remove regional, mdus- 
t.ial or economic imbalances. Delay in processing will 
liave to be avoided to render useful assistance. Indus¬ 
tries providing mass-consumpfion-goods which are in 
short supply should be given preference and their per¬ 
centage share in total assistance should be increased. 
The IDBl should open a Rural Development Wing 
for providing loans for electricity, housing, drinking 
water sewerage, roads, hospitals and schools in rural 
areas. 

No doubt the IDBl with its efficient multi-farious 
activities will be able to propel fast the wheels of fin¬ 
ancial-industrial sector to achieve maximum growth 
and prove itself a pace-setter of the economy. 


Integrated Rural Development 


A NATIONAL SEMINAR on Integrated Rural 
Development was held recently under the aegis of Sri 
Rama Krishna Mission Vidyalaya, Coimbatore. Some 
of the recommendations made by the seminar are given 
below :— 

1. Various agencies involved in rural dcvelopnicnt 
should co-ordinate their efforts. 

2. Block should be considered as the appropriate 
unit of micro level planning. This implies micro¬ 
planning by all the villages concerning all the families. 

3. Block level planning should be based on natural, 
animal and human resource survey; it should provide 
minimum needs and give due attention to different 
sectors i.e., agriculture, dairy, animal husbandry etc 

4. Planning for agricultural sectors should ensure 
optimum and rational use of water resources and in¬ 
clude steps to make the holdings economical. 

5. Job opportunities should be increased within the 
villages and cottage industries should be helped in mar¬ 
keting the finished products at economical prices. 

6. BalwadU should be established in each revenue 
village to improve the condition of prc-scJiool children 
and lactating mothers as well as pregnant women. Non- 
formal education should also be imparted. 


7. The resources, expertise and manpower at the 
disposal of the voluntary agencies should be integrated 
in the Block Plan. These agencies should be asso¬ 
ciated in the activties started by/undcr SFDA Rural 
Development Programme and other such schemes. 

8. Local leaders should be identified, trained and 
involved in planning and implementation of various 
rural development works. 

9. Elections to cooperatives and local bodies should 
be held regularly. In the case of village panchayats, 
possibilities of evolving a system of choosing represen¬ 
tatives, which will keep the party politics away should 
be explored. 

10. A coordination committee should be set up at 
the district level to function as link with the District 
Development Council and to concretise the activties 
of the integrated Rural Development. 

11. Cooperative Marketing Societies should be or¬ 
ganised to market the agricultural produce. Also In¬ 
dustrial Service Societies and Rural Marketing Centre 
can be organised at block level. 

12. Effort should be made to improve the agricul¬ 
tural tools. □ 
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Compensation of Fluctuations in the 
Load of Power Units 

POWER systems have to bear uneven distribution 
of power throughout the 24 hour operation cycle. At 
certain period the load i^ the greatest while the 
consumption of power goes down considerably at 
night. Such variations in the mode of operation of 
the power units lead to a considerably excessive fuel 
consumption, shorten the life of the equipment due 
to greater wear and tear and hamper the efficiency 
of operation. Such load fluctuations can be com¬ 
pensated by construction of special power stations. 

The principle of operation of a pumped storage 
power station is based on the cyclic displacement of 
the same amount of water from one water storage 
to another, placed .at different levels. When water 
comes down from the top storage to the bottom one 
the station operates as an ordinary hydro-power sta¬ 
tion. While delivering water from the bottom storage 
to the top one the station operates as a pumping 
unit. Thus at nig^t, when the staticm operates as a 
pump it consumes the siuplus energy of a thermal 
power plant. As a result the operation becomes 
even and it is no longer necessary to stop them. The 
Iiydro pumped storage stations better the mode of 
operation of the thermal and nuclear plants. These 
can be utilised as standby stations in the power gene¬ 
rating systems for maintaining proper supply of power 
at the time of maxjmum and minimum loads. Ther¬ 
mal and nuclear power plants require the construc- 
titm of water reservoirs. These also can be used 
for building hydro-power stations. Another addi¬ 
tional facility of the hydro pumped storage stations 


Adult Education for American Workers 


“ADULT LEARNING and the American Wor¬ 
ker”, is part of a 48-month project on Worker, Edu¬ 
cation and Training policies being conducted by the 
National Institute for Work & Learning with funds 
IVorai the U. S. Dept, of Education. Panel for Adult 
Learning and American Workers included represen¬ 
tatives of labour, business, education and govern¬ 
ment. 

The Panel has reported that adults need various 
forms of continuing education for many reasons. As 
the work place undergoes change—because of tech¬ 
nological development or import displacement, wor¬ 
kers need new and different skills. Changes in the 
economy, such as inflation and social changes such 
as the influx of women into the work force arc also 
oeating major needs for adult education and train¬ 
ing, the paneP-s report notes. The panel stresses 
that programmes of adult education, or lifelong learn¬ 
ing, must go beyond broad goals to include the speci- 


is that these are, unlike the hydro^wer stations, 
are fitted with coinlMned pump-turbine units. The 
electrical machines of the stations can be used both 
as generators and motors. 

The Soviet Union has begun the constructiem of 
such a complex on the river Yuzhny Bug in South 
Ukraine. It will incorporate the ^uth Ukrainian 
nuclear plant with a capacity oi 4 million Kw., the 
Tashlyk hydropower station with a capacity of 1.8 
million Kw and the Konstantinovskaya hydro accu¬ 
mulating power statiem with a capacity of 0.38 million 
Kw. The complex will also have three water reser¬ 
voirs, the Tashlyk, the Konstantinovskaya and the 
Alexandrovskaya. 

The heated water from the condensers of the 
nuclear plant will cool down in the Tashlyk wafer 
re.servoir, from where it will be channelled lo 
the Alexandrovskaya water reservoir tfai’ough the 
turbines of the Tashlyk hydro-power station during 
the four peak hours in the evening. At the same lime 
the hydro accumulation power, run in the turbine 
mode of production, will diseWge water from the 
Konstantinovskaya water reservoir to the already men¬ 
tioned Alexandrovskaya water reservoir. 

When the load is minimum, water will be pump¬ 
ed back from the Alexandrovskaya reservoir to the 
Konstantinovskaya one by the combined pump-turbine 
units. From there the lower pumping station will 
deliver water to the water intake of the nuclear plant, 
and then the upper pumping station of the plant will 
feed it to the cooling system of the nuclear plant. 

The location of aU projects on one site will cost 
15 per cent less in capital investment compared to 
the separate constniction of three power stations and 
an irrigaftion system. This method will also solve 
the problem of water supply for the nuclear plant and 
of cooling the waste water. □ 


fie information, skills and experiences related to work 
life and the functioning of the economy. Adults who 
had the least education when they were young tend 
to take least advantage of adult education and steps 
should be taken to insure that these individuals are not 
barred from continuing education in the future. 
Participation in such programmes remains low, 
however, and the panel says cooperation among 
unions, employers and educators can help feed in- 
formatiem on such programmes to workers, get bar¬ 
riers to participation removed and see to it that the 
right kinds of courses are offered by the schools. 

This kind of cooperation is essential both to ^ve 
labour and industry a better understanding of the 
capabilities ot learning institutions and to @ve edu¬ 
cators a realistic appraisal of the kind of education 
workers want and the sldli training en^loyeiS need 
in real work settings, the report concludes. □ 

(AFL—CIO News) 
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Capacity Utilization in Cement 
Industry 


K. S. Ram’^ 


CEMENT INDUSTRY is one of the impor¬ 
tant basic industries of a developing country. The eco¬ 
nomic , vitality of a developing country is always 
identified by the per capita consumption of such im¬ 
portant products as cement, steel and power. It is 
beieved in certain quarters that the per capita con¬ 
sumption of cement in India is as low as 32 kg 
whereas the per capita consumption is 670 kg in 
Japan, 544 kg. in Germany, 341 kg in U.S.A. 540 kg. 
in Singapore and so on. But India’s per capita con¬ 
sumption has been steadily raising for over a decade. 
It rose from 23.4 kg. in 1968 to 25.1 kg in 1973 and 
30.8 kg in 1978 before touching 32 kg mark in 1980. 

Ihe annual installed capacity of cement industry at 
the end of the First Five Year Plan ending 1956 was 
5.02 millibn tonnes as against 3.28 million tonnes in 
1950. The First Five Year Plan registered an excel¬ 
lent production record of 91.6 per cent of installed 
capacity with an annual production of 4.60 million 
tonnes. This represented annual growth of capacity by 
8.9 per cent and production 9.3 per cent. Dining 
Second Five Year Plan ending 1961 the installal 
capacity rose to 9.30 million tonnes and the annual 
production to 7.83 million tonnes. The Third Five 
year Plan ending 1966 created 12.00 milUon tonnes 
annual capacity with the annual production of 10.58 
million tonnes. There was five fold growth of cement 
industry In India between 1950 to 1969 with the in¬ 
stalled capacity rising to about 15 milliob tonnes per 
year. With the introduction of dry process units 
twenty six new plants came up during the Third and 
Fourth Five Year Plans. The cement machinery manu¬ 
facturers utilised the opportunity of manufacturing 
the complete cement plants in their licensed units in¬ 
digenously and installed them. India started manu¬ 
facturing several types of cement like Poz7olana Port¬ 
land cement, Portland Slag cement. Low Heat ce^ 
ment. Rapid Hardening Cement, Hydrophobic Ce¬ 
ment, Superfine Cement. Super Sulphated Cement, 
Oil Well Cement and White Cement beside OPC. 


•Engineer, New Delhi 


The Cement Co^ration of India, a Public Sector 
Enterprises, came into being during the Third Five 
Year Plan. It made steady progress in not oniy establi¬ 
shing factories, but also in encouraging machinery of 
tlic licensed Indian cement machmety manufactur¬ 
ing companies to bring up their new units. 

Spectacular Achievements of CCI 

The recent spectacular achievements of Cement Cor¬ 
poration in contributing total existing cement manu¬ 
facturing capacity of 2.18 milUon tonnes, an almost 
three-fold increase in the installed capacity of the 
plants of C.C.I., which came up in Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Five Year Plans, speaks of the substan¬ 
tial conuibution to the growth of the industry 
under the enlightened leadership of its Chairman. The 
Corporation, has thus come up in a big way to raise the 
per capita coasumption of cement, besides making a 
huge profit of Rs. 10 million for the first time. 
The country is making steady progress. The in¬ 
dustry is making a headway by establishing the 
cement plants of 0.4 million tonnes and 1 million 
tonnes. The five Five Year Plains have sub¬ 
stantially brought up the image and both Pitblic 
and Private Hectors are taking up the chalice the 
Sixth Five Year Plan in a determined wav. Gov¬ 
ernment, having the determination to wipe out the 
impediments coming in the way of production and 
coststructure, set up Study Teams, Tariff Commissions 
Industrial Infrastructure after taking the decision on 
the Monitoring System emphasised the need to main¬ 
tain close liaison between the Central Ministries of 
Industry, Energy, Railways and Commerce. The cons¬ 
titution of such a force was aimed at increasing the 
capacity utilisation of cement plants atleast by 25 per 
cent so that import of cement could be drastically re¬ 
duced. 

TTie economic and scientific research foundation 
undertook the study of cement industry. The study 
repealed that the existing capacity of the cement indus¬ 
try should be doubled in the next 10 years by adding 
nearly three million tonnes per year on average through 
the large-sized plants to meet the growing domestic 
demand. Though the cement industry has grown fronr 
22 units with a capacity of 3.2 million tonnes in 1951 
® capacity rrf 24 miUioo tonnes in 
1980, the impressive installed capacity figure is still an 
inadequate quantity for the growing demand. Further 
the industry had come to a standstill with only 2 6 per 
cent annual capacity growth in the Fifth Plan Period 
and the shortage is steadily increasing year after year 
The study pointed out that only lar^ sized plants 
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would bring in economies of scale and keep the cost 
of proiluction lower. 

Critical Con.strain(s 

It was reported some time ago that fifty per cent of 
the cement industry units in the country would be in 
the red by the end of this year, and 7.5 per cent by the 
end of next year, if coal and power supply consiraints 
arc pot removed. There is no doubt that Ihe tiitical 
constraints on the efficient operation of cement plants 
are coal and power. The demand of the cement indus¬ 
try k growing year after year touching almost 5 ir/illion 
tonnes. The consumption of coal in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan had increased to 5.10 million tonnes from 
."1.62 million tonnes, thus varying between 4 per cent 
to 5 per cent of the total coal consumption in the coun¬ 
try. It almost amounts to one fourth of the consump¬ 
tion of steel industry. Although, coal production is 
planned to increase substantially in the next few years 
conservation measures within the industry can contri- 
bufe to some extent. The average coal consumption 
per tonne of clinker, including transportation handling 
losses amount to 300 kg. This is very high compared to 
many other countries. Assuming heat requirement of 
1250 Kcl/Kg. of clinker for diy process and 1500 
Kcl/Kg for the wet process and assuming average 

STEP 

BY 

STEP 

New Excavator at NLC’s Mines 

THF largest hydraulic excavator to go into operation 
in India has been commissioned into services at the 
mines of the Ncyveli Lignite Corporation. NLC’s acqui¬ 
sition of this machine Poclain Model 600 CK supplied 
by Larsen & Toubro Ltd., is in tune with tlic increasing 
acceptance of large size hydraulic excavators in heavy 
mining and large earth-moving projects all over the 
world. This machine has been manufactured by M/s. 
Poclain S.A. of France. Smaller versions of this 
machine arc, however, being produced by M/s. Larsen 
& Tubro Ltd. in Bangalore in collaboration with this 
French firm. 

Record Production 

BHATINDA Unit of National Fertilizers Ltd. (A 
Government of India Undertaking) has achieved its 
target of 2.12.900 tonnes of Urea for the financial 
year 1980-81 on March 30. 

During tlic year an all time record production of 
1724 tonnes of Urea was achieved on February I and 
1000 tonnes of Amonia was achieved on February 11 
against daily rated capacity of 1580 tonnes and SK)0 


heat value to be 5200 Kcl/Kg., it should be 270 kg 
per tonne of cement. Even by allowing 3 per cent 
wastage in transit and handling losses, the consump¬ 
tion could be reduced by 7 per cent. This requires 
modernisation of the coal’ units in the cement industry 
by modest investments. 

Basing (be requirement of average power consump- 
ti(!n of 125 kwh per tonne of cement, the cement indus¬ 
try which was consuming 4.8 per cent reached 5.6 per 
cent of the total industrial electricity consumption. 
The capacity utilisation in the industry has suffered 
largely varying from 2 per cent to 5.2 per cent in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan period, thus resulting in added 
agony of cement production. It is hoped that the Sixth 
Five Year Plan projections demand an increase of 
more than 75 per cent utilities capacity which should 
be in a position to help the industry. 

It is imperative need of the hour to have proper 
needful exchange of information among the various 
experienced organisations and research bodies to study 
many aspects of the researe.h and development of the 
industry. Many organisations of repute have started 
thinking on the similar lines to conserve the precious 
fuel ami advise the industry to economise the fuel and 
power. □ 


tonnes respectively. Thus both plants have produced 
at 110 per cent of their installed capacity and have 
set new record of daily production. 

Award for Indirsfrial De.sign 

THE Good Tndustrial Design Award at the presti¬ 
gious Hanover Fair, West Germany, was bagged by 
L&T’s Motor Control Centre CMCC) in 1980. The 
items which won the award were the MMOO Conlro 
contactor and two push button pendants. In 1979 the 
award went to FB-250 fuse switch. This is the third 
year in succession for L&T to win the award. 

The prize-winning MCC is the latest to be developed 
by L&T in the range of medium voltage motor control 
centres which (he company introduced more than two 
decades ago. 

Anoflier Feaflier in BHEL’s Ciq[> 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNaL, Chicago, of 
U.S.A. has given the award of honour for the outstand¬ 
ing safety performance to the Triruchy Unit of the 
State owned Bharat Heavy ElectricaLs Limited. The 
award of honour is the highest recognition presented 
by the National Srfety Council for outstanding occupa¬ 
tional safety petfonnance and pla^ BHEL as a safety 
model for its industry. 

The award to Tiruchi Unit of BHEL is in recogni- 
tiw of the operation of 5,270,800 employees-hours 
without occupational injury or illness involving days 
away from work or death, from August 26. 1980 to 
October 24, 1980. The Tiruchi Unit has so fat leceiV'^, 
ed an award of merit and thiee awards of honour for 
having maintained a record without mi occupational in¬ 
jury or iOness or death. 
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TRENDS 


Bhimgoda Barrage Project 

THE Planning Commission has approved the Bhim¬ 
goda Barrage Project of Uttar Pradesh. The project is 
estimated to cost Rs. 22.45 crores. 

The project envisages a 550 metres long barrage 
under sluices on either side of the barrage, two head 
regulators to feed the existing upper (Janga Canal and 
the proposed Eastern Ganga, river training works, and 
mockrnisation and improvement to the structures of 
existing head works. D 

Mass Loan to SC 


OVER 48 lakh rupees were distributed by Chief 
Minister, Mr. Bhajan Lai among persons belonging 
to Schedule Castes in a mass loaning function organis¬ 
ed by the State Bank of Patiala in collaboration with 
the Haryana Harijan Kalyan Nigam at Adampur 
Madi in Hi.ssar district on 15th March. Earlier in a 
similar function held at Barara in Ambala disliict 
loans to the tune of Rs. 15 lakh were distributed among 
more than 500 SC/ST families. Loans will be given 
in other districts too. These loans are being advanced 
for enabling the beneficiaries to start their indepen¬ 
dent ventures in various fields. Haryana Harijan 
Kalyan Nigam has already distributed loans to the 
tune of Rs. 50 lakh among 25,000 SC families 
during the last year. In addition, the Nigam has also 
sanctioned Rs. 70 lakhs for 3,500 SC families recently 
for self-employment. Rs. 125 lakhs would be loan¬ 
ed to SC (families for the construction of the houses 
and 750 persons from Balmiki community would be 
advanced loans for buying rickshaws. 


Prevention Of Polio 

POLIO Vaccination Programme for the year 
1981-82, envisages to cover 24 lakhs children with 
three doses of polio vaccine. Programme will be 
gradually expanded to cover 85 per cent of the 
infants of the country by 1985. 

Polio is an acute infectious disease, primarily of 
children between three months and five years of 
age. It is difficult to diagnose a child with polio till 
he- is paralysed. Paralysis of legs is more common 
than that of arms. Vaccination is the only efl!ective 
way to prevent polio. ITiree doses of the oral polio 
vaccine starting from the 3rd month should be given 
to the child at intervals of 4—6 weeks. A booster dose 
at the age of 18—24 months should also be given. 
To protect against polio following precautions are 
sugg^ed. 

Wash your hands with soap and water—especially 
after visiting the toilet and before eating or handling 
food. Protect your food from flies and dust. Wash 


thoroughly fruits and vegetables that arc eaten raw. 
Boil water and milk well before use. Do not allow 
the child to play in water which may be contaminated 
with sewage and garbage. Protect children from 
chill and fatigue, especially during epidemics. □ 

Streamlining Statistical Operations 

THE FIRST-EVER MEETING of State Ministers of 
Statistics, held recently in New Delhi has decided on 
a broad strategy to strengthen and streamline statis¬ 
tical operations in the country to meet the statistical 
1 equirenicnts of planning and policy. The Union 
Minister of Planning and Labour and Deputy Chair¬ 
man, Planning Commission, Shri Narayan Datt 
riwari presided over the meeting. It was agreed at 
the meeting that in each State the directorate of 
Economics and Statistics will function as the “nodal” 
agency to coordinate the statistical activities and 
suggest methods to improve the coverage and 
quality of data in different .sectors. For overseeing 
and guiding statistical activities in the States, there 
will be a high-powered committee under the chair¬ 
manship of the State Minister in charge of statistics. 

The conference proposed the establishment of a 
National Advisory Board on Statistics (NABS) with 
representatives from States, Centre and Research 
Institutions for providing technical guidance for po¬ 
licy issues concerning development of statistics and 
for ensuring effective coordination of statistical acti¬ 
vities. It agreed that some reorientation of the exist¬ 
ing statistical system is called for in areas of opera¬ 
tions, research and quality control and to make 
uffcctivc use of computers in designing the various 
statistical operations. ITie special requirements of 
the North-Eastern Region, were recognised and it 
was agreed to take appropriate siepsi to create ade¬ 
quate facilities for data processing and training of 
statistical personnel. 

Earlier inaugurating the Conference Shri Tiwari 
said that there is an organic relationship between 
statistics and planning. “Major strides which our 
statistical system has made since the inception of 
planning in the country,” he said, “Is but a natural 
corollary to the existence of this intimate link and 
yet when we review our statitstical system, we find 
that it has not always kept pace with the ever grow¬ 
ing requirements in many areas. The system is defi¬ 
cient in many ways and much leeway has, therefore, 
to be made to augment its capacity to the desired 
level. It is partly due to the new demands on the 
system with changes in the emphasis of the succes¬ 
sive plans, for Example, the current stress on reduc¬ 
tion of social and economic disparities, removal of 
poverty, eradication of unemployment, etc.” 

TN Government to form Chit Fund 
Corporation 

THE Government of Tamil Nadu proposes to form 
a Chit Fund Corporation in two or three months time. 
Announcing this in the State Assembly recently, the 
Minister for Rural Industries Shri K. A. Krishnaswami 
said that the Corporation to be formed vrith a capital 
of Rs. 10 lakhs would have .its headquarters in Madras 
and 15 branches initially. Gradually the number of 
branches would go up. The Corporation is expected to 
earn Rs. 30 lakhs a year. □ 
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DR. BECK'S INSULATION 


for the 

electrical 

industry 

a complete range 
up to class H 180°C 


tPtClALISTS IN THI MANUrACTUei Of tMSULAVINO CNAfttLS. 
vAAiesHis ANo foa iH« UfCtncAk iNOusmv 


ELMO IMPREGNATING VARNISHES 
Electric motors and generators 
Power transformers 
Fans 

Electric hand tools 
Electrical stampings 
Telephones 
Radios and TVs 
Electronic apparatus 
Lamp ballasts 


OOBECKOT EPOXY RESINS 

Cable joints 
Cast components 
Instrument transformers 
Capacitors 
Insulators 

Electronic apparatus 
Laminates 

Filament wound composites 
High speed rotating machines 

WIRE ENAMELS 

Electric motors and generators 

Radios and TVs 

Fans 

Electric hand tools 
Lamp ballasts 

Power & Instrument transformers 


DOBECKAN UNSATURATEO 

POLYESTER RESINS 

Lamp ballasts 

Electric motors and coils 

Radios and TVs 

Electronic apparatus 

Domestic electrical appliances 



Works ; PImprI. Pune-411 018 

Registered Office ; 61. Advent, 12A Qert Bhoneala Marg, Bombay-AOOOZl. 
Branch : 6 6 6 Fancy Lane. CateulM-700 001 
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BOOKS 


A Welcome Series On Netaji 

Netaji Collected Works Volume—1; Editor— 
Sisir K. Bose; Published by Netaji Research Bureau, 
Calcutta; pages 280; Price Rs. 30. 

IN the country’s struggle for independence, Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose’s name shines out as a bril¬ 
liant luminary in the star-studded political firmament 
of India. He wanted ‘blood’ from his countrymen 
and promised them ‘freedom’, the magic word for 
which thousands had given their lives. In fact his 
was a culmination of a series of happenings tliat occur¬ 
red since the first shot was sound^ for the emanci¬ 
pation of the motherland. ‘Subhash Chandra Bose 
has to be understood in the context of the long 
march of the Indian people to independence from 
1857 to 1947. His birth in 1897 marked the meet¬ 
ing point of that crusade’, pinpoints an introductory 
remark in the book. 

Netaji Research Bureau would be fulfilling a long 
public demand in bringing out—the firSr volume un¬ 
der review would be followed by 9 others—collected 
works of Subhash Bose. The present one contains the 
firet 25 years of Bose’s life ending with his resignation 
from the Indian Civil Service in 1921. It contains 
the unfinished autobiography—An Indian Pilgrim— 
along with many letters written to family members 
and friends. Of particular interest is an essay, which 
forms chapter ‘X’, on ‘My Faith—^Philosophical’. 
Unfortunately he could not finish the two others 
which were to find place in his autobiography,—‘My 
faith—Political’ and ‘My Faith—^Economic’. 

It is better to start with chapter ‘X’ containing the 
essay as not many know the philosophical back¬ 
ground, virritten in his own words, of this ‘Karma 
’V'ogin’. In his search for ‘Reality’ and not ‘Maya’, 
which dominates the Hindu philosophy, he comes to 
the conclusion ; ‘Reality therefore is Spirit, the es¬ 
sence of which is Love, gradually unfolding itself in 
an eternal play of confficting forces and their solu¬ 
tions.’ He further elucidates: ‘Love, is the essence of 
the universe and is the essential principle in human 
life.. .for me this theory represents the maximum truth 
and is the nearest approach to Absolute Truth’. 

He accepted theories propounded by Hegel, parti¬ 
cularly that of ‘thesis', antithesis and synthesis’. To 
quote him. ‘This reality is not static but dynamic’ it 
is ever changing. Has this change any direction? 
Yes, it has; it is moving towards a letter state of 
existence’. As Swami Vivekananda said: ‘Man pro¬ 
ceeds not from error to truth but from truth to higher 
truth’. 

In fact Swami Vivekananda had a tremendous in¬ 
fluence on Bose, as his Headmaster Beni Madhav 
Babu had in his tender age at school. Even after the 


Headmaster retired, Bose started correspondence 
with him and he in turn gave him good advice. In 
one Ic'ftcr he writes: “Surrender yourself completely to 
nature and let nature speak to you through her 
Protean mask.” Such contemplation gaVc him peace 
of mind and strength of will. 

At the adolescent stage, Swami Vivekananda’s pub¬ 
lished works rescued Subhash from the acute mental 
dilemma he was in. To quote lum: “I had hardly turn¬ 
ed over a few pages when I realised that here was 

something which I had been longing for. My 

headmaster had roused my aesthetic and moral sense 
and gave a new impetus to my life but he had not 
given me an ideal to which I could give my whole 
being, that Vivekananda gave me”. Through Swaml- 
ji’s message—Atmano Mokshanam Jagamhitaya,— 
for your own salvation and for the service of the 
humanity—Subhash got the meaning of his life and 
strived all through to follow this teaching. That was 
when he was only 15. ‘Then there followed a revolu¬ 
tion within and everything was turned upside down’. 

Another Karma Yogin, Shri Arabindo Ghosh had 
an influence on Subhash who read avidly the monthly 
Juurnal, Arya which Arabindo edited. When Subhash 
came to Calcutta from Cuttack in 1913, Arabindo was 
already a ‘legendary figure.’ Subha.sh said : “Viveka¬ 
nanda had no doub< spoken of the need of the Jnana 
(knowledge), Bhakti (devotion and love), and Karma 
(selfless action) in developing an allround character; 
but there was something original and unique in 
Arabindo’s conception of synthesis of yoga”. 

The book contains 10 letters written between 1912 
and 1921 and provide supporting material to Neta- 
ji's idealistic thinking. His letter to the Secretary of 
State for India tendering resignation from the Indian 
Civil Service is also included in the volume. 

Lives of great men teach us that we can make our 
lives sublime. It is a laudable job that the Netaji 
Rcsiearch Bureau has undertaken—the task of pub¬ 
lishing all available materials of Netaji. It is equally 
gratifying to note that the Government of India is 
finan^y supporting this venture. The Publications 
Division of the Government of India will publish the 
Hindi edition of the works in collaboration with the 
Bureau. Its Bengali editions are also being publish^ 
by a private publishing firm. Copies of these editions 
will find place in many homes in India. There is, need¬ 
less to say, no dearth of interest in the life of Netaji 
Subhash Bose. 

The getup of the book is good, printing clear 
though there are a few otots in proof reading. 
Some (rf the photographs selected are rare. Cover 
design could have been more attractive. 

S. N. Bhatfacharya 
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^ The Hungarians 
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into pop music 

And the whole world 
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Coal Output Exceeds Target 



COAL pioduction in the country, for tlxe first 
time has been puslied up substantially. During 1980-Sl, 
the monthly proeiuction rise was of the order of 
about one million tonnes, as against an yearly out¬ 
put increase of one or two million tonnes seen during 
the three preceding years. 

The production during the year exceeded 114 mil¬ 
lion tonnes, which is about 11 million tonnes more 
than 1979-80. I'his represents 9.6 per Cent increase 
in production, which is in excess of the year’s target. 
A target of 121..S million tonnes output has been set 
for the current financial year (1981-82). 

The adequate supply of coal is of critical impor¬ 
tance to the operation in key areas such as thermal 
power generation, steel plants and the railways. 


Windmill (Continued jrom Cover 11) 


Rs. 9,100 at very small scale of production which will 
vary depending upon cost of steel, scale of produc¬ 
tion, overhead cost, subsidy to the project and subsidy 
to the farmers. 

Windmill can contribute considerably to meet the 
challenge of energy crisis. Let us presume if 1(K),000 
windmills of Ghazipur type are installed. In a year, 
windmill can effectively operate for a period of five 
months. Total saving of electricity works out to be 
40 crore units in a year, costing about Rs. 18 crorcs. 
I’lic saving of diesel from 100,000 windmills in a year 
will be ten crore lilies, that is about Rs. 26.3 crores. 
ITiis gives an indication of huge saving of fuel and 
wealth to the nation. In the same manner, the increase 
in agricultural production, and production of fish can 
also be calculated. The cost in terms of raw materials 
for one lakli windmills works out to R.s. 51.38 
crores for 25 years, this being life of a windmill. 
And for one year it is only Rs. 2.06 crores which is 
too low input. Further, if 25 per cent overhead cost 
is added in material cost total cost of produclinn per 
annum will be around Rs. 2.5,8 crores. 

For the farmers the lofal cost of a wiiidmill in 
Ghazipur was Rs. 7,800 in 1980. They were ej'. n 3.1 
per cent subsidy on the actual cost of windmill by the 
project. Tlius a farmer took a loan of Rs. 6,100 from 
tlic State Bank of India, Ghazipur for a period of 7 
years. His annual instalment of repayment was work¬ 
ed out at Rs. 1,481. But on account of no cost of 



ORP Windmill Workshqp 

energy as wind is free, liis saving of diesel cost in a 
year comes to Rs. 500 per momh or Rs. 2,500 in 
S months, the period for which windmill can irrigate 
in a year, while his yearly instalment payment is only 
R.-., 1,481. This shows the economic benefits of wind¬ 
mill to a farmer. Irrigation becomes po.ssibIe without 
'ecurring cost of fuel. 

A bri^it prospect of windmill in India can only be 
assured if Central and State governments provide 
needed help and assistance to organisations as well as 
to farmers in the same manner as it is being done in 
case of bio-gas plants. □ - 
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Increasing Production 

it 

through better 

Agricultural Practices 

/•- 


R. V'. Khandckar 


FARMING today Jias become a skilled job. Success 
of an agricultural progranime primarily depends cm 
transfer of advanced agricultural practices and tech¬ 
nology' to the farmers and tlieir adoption by them. It 
is through tlic adoption of these practices that far¬ 
mers especially the small and marginal ones with linrit- 
ed resources can not only earn their livelihood but 
also improve their standard of living. They have got 
to be trained and their level of knowledge and skill 
raised reasonably to match with that prevailing in ad¬ 
vanced countries. This is precisely what the National 
Bureau of Soil Survey and Imnd Use Planning, with 
its Headquarters at Nagpur is doing by selecting pieces 
of land of half an acre of marginal farmers of villages 
around Nagpur and Wardha and providing basic infor¬ 
mation on s-'iis and suggesting appropriate use of land 
thceby Increasing their prcKlucIivity. 


Twenty five farmers from Wardha District, (five 
each from Sewagram, Kharangna (Code), Sukli, Koh 
Kolhapur and Bliidi) were adopted under the Lab-to- 
I.and Programme in kharif 1979. During rabi 1980, 
five farmers of Monda village near Nagpur wee also 
adopted for demonstrating the benefit of transfer of 
improved technology. Wheat crop was taken in rabi 
1 979-80 followed by cotton H-4 in kliarif 1980. Eight 
more farmcis were taken for cotton and jowar demon¬ 
strations. Simultaneously research programmes were 
initiated to ascertain the response to graded dose', of 
fertilizers on cotton, jowar and wheat crops in kharif 
1980 and rabi 1980-81. 

‘Infornittion Olflcer. T’.I.B. NaKPur, 



Better core, belter harvest of jowar 


On the basis of soil maps and detailcil soil survey 
leport, the suitability of soils was assessed for different 
crops and critical inputs viz. seeds of improved varie¬ 
ties, fertilizers and plant protection measures were 
provided to the farmers on their fields at the right time. 
Through the adoption of improved practices in select¬ 
ed demonstration holdings in Monda village the ave¬ 
rage yield of wheat rose from 10.7.'' to 25.5 q/ha; jowar 
from 16.5 to 28.5 q/ha and cotton from 6 to 18.59 
q/ha. 

Regular visits to the farmers’ fields at Monda by 
the technical staff ot the Bureau stimulated the far¬ 
mers and instilled confidence in them. As z result Uiey 
readily volunteered to partieipate. learn and adopt the 
technique explained to them and follow the technical 
advice given to them frern time to time scrupulously. 
The beneficiaries appreciated the services rendered by 
the Bureau through the constant and continuous on- 
the-spot guidance given by its technical staff. 

The Bureau is at present engaged in preparing a 
revised soil Map of India on 1 : 1 million scale. It is 
proposed to bring out a separate publication on the 
Benchmark soils of India at the time of the 12th Inter¬ 
national Soil Science Congress scheduled to be held 
in New Delhi in Februa^ 1982. The basic information 
gathered from siurveys is being utilised for preparing 
rational land use plans. □ 
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Bongaingaon Thermal Power Station 

R. N. Bezbaniab* 


BONGAINGAON Thermal Power Station, popu¬ 
larly known as BTPS, was dedicated to the nation on 
February 26 by the Assam Minister for Power, Shri K, 
C. Gogoi. Thou^ stated to be a giant among power 
stations in the North Eastern region, this unit with 
capacity to generate only 60 MW is nothing to be 
pround of in view of the big gap between demand 
and supply of energy in' the region. It would only help 
ease the power shortage in Assam and the neighbouring 
States and Union Territories. With the commissioning 
of this 60 MW project, Assam State Eleciricity Board 


the first unit was completed and commissioned in 
February;'^ the second unit is expected to be ready 
for commissioning by September, 1981. 

The BTPS envisages the utilisation of coal as a 
source of energy. The Rs. 140 crore project will be im¬ 
plemented in a phased manner and completed by 1984. 
The Assam State Electricity Board has already made 
arrangement with Coal India Ltd., to get supply of 
coal from the Eastern Raniganj Coal-fields to the pro¬ 
ject site by rail transport. Another coal-based Power 
Project, the second of its type, is proposed to be set 



A View of the Bongaingaon Thermal Power Station 


can increase its capacity to 201.5 MW. 

Bongaingaon Thermal Power Station was conceived 
with an installed capacity of 300 MW (5 x 60 MW) 
in’ 1975. The Station was therefore, designed for 
common facilities and infrastructres for installing 
five units of 60 MW each in different stages. While 

•Our Coriespondent <6 Senior Editor Yojana (Assamese) 


up in Margherita in Dibrugarh district of Upper Assam 
to be fed by coal available from the nearby Mergherita 
coal-fields and the scheme is now being examined by 
the Planning Commission. 

The North Eastern States are endowed with rich 
resources of energy. The estimated hydro-electric 
power potential of 15 rivers flowing through the region 
is of the order of 12000 MW. A number of hydro¬ 
electric projects are now under consideration. □ 


Cable Car with Wood Fuel 


AN AIRSHIP CAR, which runs on steam power 
with wood as fuel, will soon become a reality. This 
off-road transport system will have a hot air balloon 
which will fly three metres above the ground with 
25 to ^ people in the fibre-glass cable car underneath 
it. It is being designed and developed by Sri A.M.M. 
Munigappa Chettiar Research Centre, Tharamaai, 
Mi^as. The head of the photosynthesis and energy 
division at the Research Centre said that another revo¬ 


lutionary process successfully implemented by the 
centre is a unidirectional windmill, called “Anilar 1”. 
Made of tree trunks with gunny bags as sails, the wind>- 
mill, erected on causuarina poles in the coastal areas, 
will start operating when the wind speed reaches 25 
kmph. At this speed, nearly 2,000 litres of water is 
pumped in an hour and the windmill functions for at 
least 12 hours a day. The cost of installing such a 
windmill is around Rs. 1,500. 
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Editorial 


Wheat Procuremcat 


THE SLOW RATE of procurement of wheat has 
caused much concern all around. It was report¬ 
ed in the press that the procunanent in Punjab and 
Haryana was less than half their quotas till the third 
week of May when the harvesting season was nearing 
its end. The poor arrivals of stocks at the markets 
have been all the more worrying. In spile of the 
new crop the market price has bwn higher than the 
procurement price. 


Due to the widespread drought of 1979 in Ihe 
north, production in the next year was much less 
than expected, and only 5.8 million tonnes of wheal 
could be procured. Meanwhile the withdrawals from 
the buffer stock were at a higher rate, and the stock, 
as in April this year, was less by two million tonnes 
dian the required minimum of 12 million tonnes. 
This year’s severe droughl in the south has further 
aggravated the position. 


There are many reasons for the tardy procurement 
this summer. Firstly, because of the shortfall in pro¬ 
duction, private traders have sou^t to buy up all 
available slock for hoarding and profiteering. Se<^nd- 
ly, some politicians have been advising the farmem 
to withhold stocks in order to force the government to 
increase the procurement price to sell it later at a 
higher price to private traders. The State eovem- 
ments have also been hesitant to offend the farmers* 
lobbv. Further, the relaxation of the retnilaforv 
mechanism by the government after the previous bum¬ 
per harvests, has led to large-scale movement of wh'*at 
from the producing States to other areas. 


The Prime Minister herself has held discussions 
with Haryana and Puniab government leaders on 
May 20 on the procurement problem. Immediately 
after, the Puniab Government imposed restrictions 
on the stocks which could be held by the traders. 
Some other States have already imposed levies on 
private traders. 


The government has to take firm action to foil the 
attempts of vested interests to create artificial scarcity 
and inaease the price of wheat. Any such contin¬ 
gency win cause hardship to the poorer sectiems and 
also adversely affect planned development. Levies 
should be imposed both on traders and rich farmers 
by all Stales so as to procure the tareeted 95 m*lHon 
toanes, Inter-State movemnit of wheat should be 
controlled. The Government should also make it 
clear that it would not hesitate to take over the 
wholesale grain trade if necessary, ('215.81> □ 



Science and Environment 


Indira Gandhi 


For us who live in underdeveloped countries and 
are grappling with the age-old problems of poverty, 
the conservation of the environment cannot be at 
the cost of development. War at one end and poverty 
at the other are the worst of all polluters of the hu¬ 
man condition. We need balanced development and 
peace to rescue civilisation from this predicament. 
The ecology movement must proceed hand in hand 
with the movement for peace and the fight against 
economic backwardness. 

At the time of our Independence and in the fifties, 
we all looked forward to a brave and bright new 
world. We had unbounded faith in science and the 
miracles it would work to eradicate the ills of society. 
Now wc see the ancient wisdom that vvliat really 
counts is the human spirit, the human approach, in 
sciences as in everything else. Let us not blante sci¬ 
ence which has unveiled for us some of the niysterics 
of our own minds and bodies no less than the mira¬ 
cles of outer space. Let us blame ourselves as govern¬ 
ments and citizens for seizing these wondrous oppor¬ 
tunities not to help fellow man but to destroy or 
maim him, not to make up whatever defiiciency there 
might be in our earth but to deplete its treasures. For 
what ? For every temporary gain, qr physical comfort, 
or goods of which we so soon tire, as docs a child 
who has a surfeit of toys. 

Tlie rich out of ^eed and the poor out of need 
have been reckless in plundering earth’s assets. There 
is now deep anxiety about the rapid diminishing of 
what have become essentials to our way of living 
indeed even to life. 

In affluent nations, agriculture is based on high en¬ 
ergy inputs which wc simply cannot afford. Agricul¬ 
ture is a harvest of sunshine, a resource which we 
have in plenty. Whereas industry makes allowance 
for a Mrtain depreciation of assets this is not feasible 
in agriculture- We have to use land and water so as 

• From the address of the Prime Minister t^e Stii~anmia' 
session of the Indian Science Congress, at Varanasi, 
Jammrj 1981 


to enh^ce their productivity. The indiscriminate use 
of fertilisers, pesticides and other agriculural inputs 
cause long-term damage to humans and animals, to 
crops and to the earth itself. 

Industry, so necessary for employment and for pro¬ 
viding indeed articles, can also be a nuisance. While 
vast numbers in the developing countries are in des¬ 
perate need of basic necessities, the affluent coun¬ 
tries are using up far more than their share of the 
world’s resources, spending much money, material 
and talent in churning out luxuries thus inculcating 
wasteful habits althou^ it is now known that resour¬ 
ces are limited. Goods and weapons soon become ob¬ 
solete- They clutter the landscape. Either we cannot or 
haven't yet made the effort to recycle them. Facto¬ 
ries pollute the air and the water, spreading dirt and 
disease no less than that caused by poverty. 

Developmeiit with Conservation 

Development with conservation means that growth 
priorities do not sacrifice the needs of tomorrow for 
immediate compulsions. It requires closer association 
of scientists and technologists in the planning pro¬ 
cess. Planners must call for ecological impact state¬ 
ments to indiate the probable long-term effects of any 
technological innovation. We have just constituted a 
Department of Environment at the Centre and have 
.suggested to the State Governments to do Ukewfee. 
We hope that every major development ministry will 
have advisers to fake care of environmental consi¬ 
derations. 

Our recent legislation ensures that proposals to con- 
-vert forestry areas to nop-forestry uses arc scrutinised 
by a Centr^ team of experts. PuUic awakening about 
the ecological dimension of development has resulted 
in an udepth look at the Silent Valley and other pro¬ 
jects. We e^ept the State Governments to share our 
concern and do their utmost not only to preserve 
existing forwts but to extend and enrich them and 
prpmotc socially useful schemes Uke farm and 

.social forestry- ' '' ' 
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Environment and River Valley 
Development Projects 


S. MaudgaT' 


liNVlRONMEN FAL considerations should lorm a 
part and parcel of river valley development projects. 
This would result in short or long-term social and 
economic benefits. 

Creation of large water bodies is known to have 
resulted in the introduction of water-borne diseases 
tlirough such vectors as snails. Malaria, filaria and 
schistosomiasis epidemics have known to occur be¬ 
cause of disregarding the introduction of parasites and 
vectors through the creation of large water bodies. 
The loss to the nation’, in terras of man-hours lost 
and the consequent loss to the GNP and additional 
cost on mcdi-carc etc., c.an be crippling especially in 
situations where the health delivery system is already in 
a rather precarious condition. The introduction of j 
development project, in such J situation can become a 
harbinger of disaster rather than ushering in an era 
of prosperity. 


Destruction of areas of plant genetic resources that 
have been created by many centuries of evolution, for 
short term gain, would indeed be an unmitigated 
disaster. 


The prosperity of mankind depends upon our capa¬ 
bility to keep the foodgrains free from destruction by 
insects and pests. As more and more high-yield¬ 
ing varieties of Food grains and economic plants are 
released for general cultivation, the problem of heavy 
losses through diseases and pests which thrive under 
conditions of intensive agriculture, will Income increas¬ 
ingly impt^tant and the plant breeders would l^ve to 
turn to the genetic resources found in the primitive 
type varieties and their wild relatives, Frcscrvalioo of 
the areas rich in plant genetic resources as biosphere 
reserves is thus imperative. Destruction of these 
resources that have been created by many centimies of 

• Principal Scleotitie Oflkor 4 Member Secretary, Environ- 
meal Apprabal CommiUcc. 


evolution, for shorl-tc.jn gain, would indeed be au 
unmitigated disaster. Therefore, the nc^ for a carc- 
lul study before establishment of traditional develop¬ 
ment projects in such areas can hardly be over-empha¬ 
sised. 

Fish in most of ihc developing countries is a rich 
source of protein, ihc creation of a barrier across the 
migration path of the fish can considerably undermine 
the survival of the affected fish. Simple fish ladders, 
or quite elaborate mechanised lifts, can be provided 
t j permit fish to reach their breeding spots. Adequate 
attention, however, needs to be paid to proper designs 
of the engineering structiuc so as to effectively help 
the fish to cross the hurdle. Otherwise, overlooking 
of a simple factor can be disastrous to the re^onal 
economy. 

Inadequate attention to tiie provision of drainage 
works in irrigation projects is known to have caused 
more damage than bringing commensurate benefits. Re¬ 
clamation of water-logged and saline soils is an ex¬ 
pensive and time-consuming process which the growing 
economies can hl-afford. Even though the initial in¬ 
vestments may seem forbidding, integrated planning of 
irrigation, drainage and soil conservation aspects Is a 
must. 

The development projects are accompanied by ex¬ 
tensive road building activity, creation' of new settle¬ 
ments, destruction of forest areas and introduction of 
new industries. All these factors cause irreparable 
damage to the soil cover resulting in increased sedimen¬ 
tation, flash floods, and loss of land fertility. Land 
slides that accompany the road construction activity, 
specially in the hilly tracts is a common, and unfortu¬ 
nately a generally accepted sight. The excessive blast¬ 
ing operations losen the whole slope which becomes 
su-ce^ible to serious land and mud slides. 

The factors listed here are by no means uncontrol¬ 
lable. Indeed, the detailed study of the problems in¬ 
volved can help to arrive at a judicious solution where 
the soil conservation and afforestation measures can 
be intermeshed with engineering solutions to provide 
long-term stability. Even a cursory analysis would 
reveal that the environmental planning is absolutely 
essential to achieve long-term sustainable economic 
development. Short-term gains, at the cost of natural 
entironment, may be tempting but can end up only 
in disaster. 

illogical CoDsidcratioas 

Si&ce, the natural envirotuaent can no more be 
coasidored a free and mexhaustible resource, all devc- 
topaicot activity impinging upon the natural environ- 
wfll needs to be carefully selected and controlled. 
Development of water resources is a major challenge 
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to be accomplished in an environmentally sound manner 
lor achieving economic development. This r^Ils for 
incorporation of ecological parameters in the planning 
and execution stages of these projects. 

During the planning and feasibility aiscssment stages 
of River VaUcy Projects, the following aspects need 
to be seriously considered. The first one is site 
selection. Some of the major environmental compo¬ 
nents that need to be kept in view during the selection 
include short and long-term impact on population/ 
human settlements in the inundated and watershed areas 
impact on flora and fauna (wildlife) in the vicinity, im¬ 
pact on wildlife (including birds) breeding arca/feed- 
ing arca/migratory route, impact on national parks and 
sanctuaries both existing and poteatial, impact on sites 
and monuments of historical, cultural and religious 
significance, impact on forests, agriculture, fishery and 
tourism etc. 

Being a relatively new dLciplinc, requisite data for 
impact assessment may not be readily available and 
may have to be generated through such field-surveys 
as pre-impoundment census of flora and fauna, par¬ 
ticularly the rare and endangered species, in submer¬ 
gence areas ; census of animal population and available 
grazing areas; Land-ii?e pattern in the area with de¬ 
tails of extent and type of forest in catchment and 
submergence areas; pre-impoundment survey of fisli 
habitat and available nutrients’ levels; round water 
levels, water quality and existing water use pattern; 
mineral resources in the in?poundment; living condi¬ 
tions of affected tribah cic. 

The impoundment creates altered surface water pat- 
terms that may have far-reaching impact on under¬ 
ground acquifers and their recharge. Major aspects 
to be considered include; siltation or sedimentation 
expected in the reservoir and adoption of watershed 
i^agement practices to retard siltation process; poten¬ 
tial ground water recharge, or other ground water 
changes, due to impoundment; expected water quality 
(salinity) changes over time and their effect in riverine 
eco- ystem both in impoundment as well as down¬ 
stream; land use patterns and practices in the vicinity 
of waterspread that would affect acquatic vegetation 
growth patterns; potential impact on micro-climate due 
to creation of a large water body; potential seismic 
impact of reservoir loading etc. 

Careful evaluation should be undertaken of the impact 
of factors like resource trade-off, such as, loss of option¬ 
al land uses due to impoundment, mineral deposit loss, 
forest reserve diminution, monuments inundated, recre¬ 
ational facilites lost, dislocation of existing settlements 
etc; compatibility of dams creation and operation with 
present or planned development of the region and 
effect on resident and migrating fish and other acquatic 
hfe and assessment of new fishing potential. 

Since, relocation may strain/disrupt the social 
fabnc of the affected population, efforts should be 
du'ected towards betterment of their quality of life 
and preserving, to the extent possible, the special cha- 
racterisucs of their life-style by adequate provision of 
population relocation requirements in inundated as 
well as watershed areas; identification of educational 
Md wcational training programmes to be imparted to 
the affected population so that they can cope better 
with the new life style; resettlement area planning for 


housing and other ameoities of community life (watcr 
s'dpply, sanitation, •;choolJ, health services etc.) to tc 
provided at resettlement sites. 

Serious consideration must be given to new health 
problems or vector patterns that may aiisc due to 
changes in water velocities, temperature, quality or 
other physical change factors caused by water im¬ 
poundment and adequate public health planning to 
create facilities for migrant construction workers and 
immigrant influx. Possibility of disease a^ravation or 
new public health proliloros introduced due to changes 
in population density and distribution also need to be 
looked into. Measures to control contamination of 
surface and ground water due to pesticides and ferti¬ 
lizers need also to be drawn up in advance. 


Rapid cconoDUL development on a xnstntned bails 
can be achieved only by safeguarding the air, water, 
land, flora and fauna. 

The cost of proposed remedial and mitigativc mea¬ 
sures, if any, to protcet the environment must be in¬ 
cluded in the project costs. Mitigativc measures may 
include : 

— Compensatory afforestation; 

— restoration of land in construction areas by 
filling, grading etc to prevent further ero¬ 
sion; 

— control of aquatic weeds in submerged areas 
to provide improved habitat for aquatic-life; 

— measures to salvagc/rchabilitale any rare or 
endangered species of flora and fauna found 
in the affected area; 

— measures to salvage and relocate monuments 
from inundated zones; 

— enforcement of anti-poaching laws; 

— measures to prevent forest fires, over-grazing 
etc.; 

— establishment of fuel depots to meet fuel 
requirements of labour force for preventing 
indiscriminate felling of trees; 

— public health measures to control spread of 
water and soil-borne diseases. 

— field surveys and studies to create the envi¬ 
ronmental data-base; 

— technical and administrative measures to 
effectively monitor the observance of sug¬ 
gested safeguards and mitigative measures 
etc. 

A judicious sequencing of construction operations 
and appropriate location of labour camp and project 
colony etc. can go a long way to reduce environ¬ 
mental damage. The following factors are worth 
comidering. M road construction and blasting opera¬ 
tions, specially upstream of the icscrvoir, should be 
conflicted before resciToir filling is commenced so as 
to reduce excessive sedimentation load. lExxcessivc 
blasting resorted to by contractors should be con¬ 
trolled, specially in hilly terraia, so as to check the 
incidence of laiid-sUdes in the area. 

(Coittd. on page 26) 
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Import-Export Policies of 1981-82 
—An Appraisal 


Dr. V. R. Panchamukhi’’' 


IN making an appiaisal of a policy frame—current 
or past—^three types of issues need to be looked into. 
Firstly, one should .inaly-re the nature of basic changes 
in the policy frame that are introduced in relation lo 
the policy structure of the past periods. Secondly, 
one should ask the question as to whether there are 
any rational criteria on the basis of which these 
changes arc introduced. Thirdly, arc the policy 
changes, as also the total policy frame, consistent with 
the objectives of these policies and also with the over¬ 
all aspirations and goals of the planned economic deve¬ 
lopment ? In other words, what are the implications 
of the policies for the various aspects of the domestic 
economy, such as prices, resource allocation, produc¬ 
tion, trade and income distribution, and consequently, 
are these economic implications consistent with the 
overall objectives of planning ? This three-pronged 
appraisal of policy frame could be categorised as, (i) 
Identification of structural changes, (ii) Determinants 
of structural changes and (iii) Problems of consistency 
and coordination. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the import-export policy of 1981-82, on the 
basis of these three types of issues of appraisal. 

Stmeture of Policy 

At the outset, it is useful to make an observation that 
the conception of the structure of import and export 
policy frame as env'sioned and practised by the Minisliy 
of Commerce is a very partial one and it lacks compre¬ 
hensive coverage of the various aspects of the import 
and export activities. Ideally, import policy frame 
should cover the following : fa) import licensing sys¬ 
tem in regard to goods, services and technology, (b) 
import tarifif structure, (c) institutional aspects of the 
import activity, and (d) exchange rate policy. Simi¬ 
larly export policy frame should cover, (a) export 
control, (b) export promotion measures of fiscal na¬ 
ture. (c) export promotion services and related ins¬ 
titutional measures and (d) exchange rate policies and 
related issues, such as exchange risk coverage, etc. In 
a wider ctmeeption, one should include in the import- 
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export policy frame also such of the domestic policies 
which affect directly or indirectly the import and export 
activities. In any case, in the conception of the Ccmi- 
mcrce Ministry in so far as the policy statement is con¬ 
cerned, this frame does nol include policies towards im¬ 
port of technology, tariff system, exchange rale policies 
.romf of the instiiiiional a.spcct.7 and export promotion 
schemes. Paradoxically export policy statement is 
essentially concerned with export control rather than 
export promotion measures. Compartmenfalisation of 
the total policy frame according to the different Minist¬ 
ries of the Government has led to undesirable disintegra¬ 
tion of the import-export policy frame, causing there¬ 
by, problems of consistency and coordination. 


The new h.iporl-Export Policy is pragmatic and 
innovatives in seveial respects. This is a cogent and 
imaginative import-export policy book introduced at a 
time when the country is through a most difficult period 
in the balance ol payments account. 


In the field of planning and policy making, it is 
necessary to make a distinction between total variables 
and parameters on the one hand and those at the 
margin on the other. For example, instead of con¬ 
sidering' total output of a sector in a period it is useful 
to consider separately and explicitly, the level of out¬ 
put (X) with the last year's plant and machinery and 
capacity utilisation, and the incremental output (DX) 
with the additions or changes in the latter. It is ap¬ 
propriate not only to consider the total tax rate (T) 
but also the past level of tax rate fT’) and the change 
(DT) that is sought to be made in it. Similarly 
distinctions between the average and the margin should 
be made in respect of entities such as technologv, input 
coefficient, import licensing system, tariff rate etc. 
It is these marginal variables, which generate new 
types of impulses and sequences of economic effects on 
the various other aspects of the economy. 
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Inspifc of this importance of the margin, very little 
care is taken to incorporate this distinction in the 
exercises on planning and policy making. Import Jixport 
Policy frame is no exception to this weakness 

Over-all Policy Frame 


Jhc broad frame of import policy of J 981-82, 
remains the same a.s that initialed for the first time in 
1978-79 period as a result of the rationalisation pro¬ 
cess recommended in the .\Icxandcr Committee Koooit. 
As against the “Nil” policy frame of the prc-1978 
periods, the new frame categorises the goods into OGL, 
Restricted and Banned categories and lists in the policy 
statement only the latter two categories and keeps the 
OCiL as an open-ended list. The spirit of thi, rationa¬ 
lisation process was to gradually emancipate the eco¬ 
nomy from the grips of excessive import controls and 
“expose” the domestic industry to greater and greater 
international competition so as to induce greater effi¬ 
ciency and emphasise the importance of the develop¬ 
mental role of imports and thereby induct import 
nranagement rather than import restrictions as the 
basic philosophy of the import policy frame. However, 
the policy frame of 1981-82, seems to imply a reversal 
of this rationalisation process in so far as there is a 
large scale removal of items from the OGL list and 
the banned list runs into 38-40 pages, of the import 
policy book. It is contended that removal of 165 
items from the OGL list is done with due “regard to 
indigenous production and capabilities” and placing 
of 63 items of OGL is effected so as to “enable require¬ 
ments without difficulty”. These contentions seem 
to give to the domestic availability criterion a place 
of prime importance without regard to the aspects of 
cfficicncv or costs of domestic production in determin¬ 
ing as which items should he placed on OGI. and 
which on restricted or banned lists. A suitable criterion 
in this regard should combine both the domestic pro- 
dnefien and price-advantage aspects. Suporv e we 
classify the various items into a tvvo-wav fable with 
share of domestic production in total supnlv as one 
variabli' and the price advantage of domestic output 
in relation to imports as another variable : 

Pi'irc Advantase of domes* ic 
output in relation to import.s 

High Low 

Share of domestic \ I II 

production in total supply / 111 >v 

Items falling in category I arc normal products with¬ 
out any need for policy interventions. Further, the 
items in quadrant-1 V de erve to be carefully nourished 
for domestic production on selective basis with sup¬ 
porting measures on fccbnologv, product development, 
financial support etc. Items falling in quadrant-II 
deserve to be gradually exposed to international compe¬ 
tition because they have grown under excessive pro¬ 
tection in the past. Gradual liberalisation of import 
regime is necessary for these items. Items falling in 
the third quadrant require special policies which faci¬ 
litate domestic production—measures of technological 
advice information, preparation of project reports, 
assistance in iwoduct developmen*^, etc. A careful ap¬ 
plication of this size-price criterion* alone could make 
the modifications in the structure of policies rational 


and sensible. There is no evidence whether the 
CCJ&E’s office had done such elaborate, though, 
at times quite demanding exercises, before taking deci¬ 
sions on the OGL or banned lists. 

Three points arc pertinent here. Firstly, analysis of 
the import behaviour of the item's put on OGL, shows 
that there is no consistent ^purt in the import levels of 
these items after they are put on the OGL and, in fact, 
uncertainties in regard to continuation of OGL status 
for an item may induce spurious spurts in the imports. 
In any case, the initial spurt, if any, would eventually 
taper off as a result of supply-demand interactions. The 
second point is that it is ;i misnomer to attribute py 
slugglishness in domestic production or capacity utilisa¬ 
tion of an item to the tact that it i.s put on the OGL, 
because there are a number of ‘on-OGL” factors affect¬ 
ing domestic production activity. Hence a detailed ana¬ 
lysis i? called for. 'i'hiidly, if domestic industry has to 
learn the “art” of surviving under competition, it 
should be given a fairly good “opportunity” to do so 
and further no tears need to be shed if inefficient 
lines of protluction die off when exposed to competition 
after a fairly long period of growth under “excessive” 
protection. 

Based on these poin-s, one could recommend strict 
stability for three years for the categori ation of items 
in the different categories. 

Bias Towards Small Scale Sectors 

The new policy has adopted a number of innovative 
measures to promote production and trade from the 
small scale sector. Provision of repeat licence up to 
Rs. one lakh, special facilities for consortia of small 
scale units and Small Industries Corporations of State 
Governments arc welcome changes. However, dis¬ 
tinction between Trading Houses and Export Houses 
and special advantages to the former, reduction in the 
value of additional licences to the Export Houses ex¬ 
porting products of small scale units do not seem to 
be based on very convincing arguments. However, ont 
important point that is missing in this year’s and also 
earlier policy pronouncements is that services of im¬ 
port management, idvtce on product adaption, and 
information do not receive adequate special recogni¬ 
tion—advantages to the Trading Houses or consortia, 
should have been linked with the provision of services 
to the small scale sector rather than the simple criterion 
of volume of the exports from the small scale sector. 

Growth Factor in Automatic licences 

The ten per cent growth factor in the automatic 
licences has been confined to the export performance. 
This change introduced in the last year’s policy has 
been continued. Fven though this mav imply a built-in 
advantage to the export aclivitv. the purpose of the 
growth factor built into the 197.3-79 policies was meant 
to provide ease in input supplies for the advantage of 
all,the dome tic producers. It is worthwhile considering 
the retention of a growth factor for all automatic licen¬ 
ces and a special growth factor for export-oriented 
units. 

• Further discussion of this size-price criterion may be found 
in V.R.Panchamukhi- "Trade policies in India; A qitantitative 
Analysis’’. Appendix-2. Concept Publishing Co.W7. 

fConld. on page 23) 
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Can we have 


Electronic 

Voting Machine ? 


I. K. K. Menon* 



THE electronic voting ntachine (EVM), which 
is suggested to be introduced in India, will usher in 
a new era in her history of clecdons. This voting 
equipment, developed by the Electronic Corporation 
of India, is a simple device of the size of a tape-re¬ 
corder. It hardly weighs twx) kilograms The machine 
is run by two simple cells which are easily available at 
Rs. 5. On a pair of cells the machine can be operated 
for 3 or 4 days continuously The machine has plastic 
buttons against which the names of the contesting 
candidates and their symbols arc pasted. Bahart Elec¬ 
tronics Ltd., Bagalore has also developed a similar 
macliinc for trial. 

Like the present ballot box the EVM will be kept 
within a screened compartment. The Presiding 
Officer will regulate the voting with a small control¬ 
ling electronics switching machine connected to the 
voting machine by a six metre long wire. 

After verifying his identify, a voter is allowed to 
go behind the screen and press a button to cast his 
vote in favour of the candidate of his choice. Then 
the machine records his vote which is indicated by 
the glow of a small red bulb. Simultaneously the glo¬ 
wing red light of the controlling machine, will go 
off. By this method the Presiding Officer and the 
agents of the candidates can satisfy themselves that 
the voter has exercised his vole. The EVM does not 
function again till the presiding officer releases a lever 
and this prevents the voter pressing the button more 
than one time. Also to satisfy the agents of the candi¬ 
dates, before them are displayed, the controlling 
machine and an electronic sign board indicating the 
number of votes polled, each time a vote is recorded. 
At the close of poll, a button on the side of the vot¬ 
ing machine and the button against the candidate 
will have to be pressed .simultaneously when the 
number of votes secured by the candidate will be fla.sh- 
cd on the window of the controlling machine, as in 
an electronic wrist watch. 

•Formsr Secretary to Election Commission 


The Presiding Officer regulates voting with a small 
cdtirulliitg elccticnic switching machine. 

The button to be used by the voter is so seasitive 
that a slight touch is sufficient to record the vote. 
I he machine is provided with a system to satisfy the 
candidate’s agents before the polling commences, 
that the EVM is set for casting the voles and *that 
there is no defect or foul play. At the end of the poll 
the voting machine can cither be scaled and taken to 
the counting centre, or the counting can be done at 
the polling booth itself wihin a few minutes and the 
results recorded in (he result 'iheet. 


Di.sadvantagcs 

But the main impediment in the way of introduc¬ 
ing this systenr is the cnornious co t involved, Ihe 
cost of the machine, as at present, works out to 
about Rs. 6000 to Rs. 6500. In the event of mass 
scale production, the Electronic Corporation of India 
claims that the cost can be brought down to Rs. 1500 
to Rs. 2,000 per machine. For the existing 4,50,0^) 
polling boths all over the country 2,25,000 voting 
machines will be required. The total co.st will work 
out to about Rs. 45 crorcs at the rate of Rs. 2,000 
each. Further in far flung areas like Lahaul Spiti and 
so on, if the machine goes out of order, the polling will 
have to be suspended. However such a contingency 
is not likely to arise in the normal course, since the 
body of the machine is strong and can withstand any 
ordinary rough handling. The machine can be pre¬ 
served for at least 15 years v/ith proper care so that 
it may be used in a number of elections to the Par¬ 
liament, Assemblies, Panch-iyals, Muncipalities and 
other local bodies. 


Advaatages 

Its advantages, however, far outnumber the dis¬ 
advantages- If the machine is intrduced, there is no 
need for ballot papers at elections. There will abo 
be a reduction in polling personnel. As against three or 
four polling personnel besides a Presiding (Mcer, two 
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persons, one for checking the identity of a voter and 
another, a heJper if need be, to put the indelible ink 
on finger are sufficient. If the photograph Identity Card 
is introduced, indelible ink marking can also be done 
away with, and consequently manpower can be fur¬ 
ther reduced, By such re-arrangements, an olliccr 
of higher status can be posted as a polling officer, 
who will instil more confidence in the voters. 



The £KM has plastic buttons against which the 
names and symbols of the contesting candidates are 
pasted. 

The use of the machine can accelerate the pace of 
polling and it may be possible to i educe the number 
of hours of polling; each polling party can take the 
poll in two polling booths on the same day as against 
one at present. The poll in one booth may be taken 
in the morning by assigning 4 hours, say from 7 a.m. 
to 11 a.m. and in another fro-m 2 p.m. to 6 pm. 


After poll in one polling station, the el^onic vot¬ 
ing machine, which is handy, can easily be trans- 
poraled to the second polling booth- The vehicle 
carrying the polling party from one polling booth to 
another may itself serve as a mobile polling booth and 
cover the different areas now assigned to a single 
polling booth. Incidentally, this may not only reduce 
the distance to be covered by the voter but also pre¬ 
vent anti-social elements from preventing weaker sec¬ 
tions of society reaching the polling station to exer¬ 
cise their franchine, as the poll will be taken almost 
at their door-step. 

By introducing the Electronic Ballot Box the use 
of the ordinary ballot box can be completely done 
away with. At present, 3 ballot boxes are normally 
supplied to a polling booth, but if the number of con¬ 
testants is large, resulting in increase in the size of 
the ballot paper, about 5 ballot boxes are necessary. 
Similarly procurement of large quantity of special 
type of paper printing binding and stitching of ballot 
papers bundles can be dispen ed with. The distribu¬ 
tion of ballot papers and opening of various distri¬ 
bution centres for the purpose, checking of each bal¬ 
lot paper thoroughly at the time of distribution, the 
innumerable varieties of stationery and forms used at 
a polling station, the large number of papers and 
keeping accounts can be avoided completely or re¬ 
duced drastically. At pre:ent, after tlie poll the sealed 
ballot boxes are taken to the storage centre and pre¬ 
served there under police guard v.ntil the counting is 
taken up. In the changed circumstances this may not 
be necessary. 

There will be no need for the existing elaborate 
arrangements for counting, that is provision of a 
number of counting tables, shamianas, a huge count¬ 
ing staff, supervi-ory staff and police personnel, and 
the payment of TA|DA to them. Ihc number of 
counting agents to be appointed by the candidate 
and the security staff can also be reduced. 

With the use of electronics voting equipment, there 
will be no scope for rejection of votes. The overall 
time period for election can also be rcJui.cd consi¬ 
derably. At present there is an interim period of 20 
days between the withdrawal of candidature and tak¬ 
ing of poll. This period may be reduced to just 5 or 
6 days, because ballot paper? will no longer be re¬ 
quired, and the time spent on their printing can be 
saved. It is the printing and distribution of ballot papers 
that delays the holding of poll after the last date for 
the withdrawal of candidature. Reduction of the. ele- 
ctioneermg period wll also mean a saving for the 
the candidate. It will not be necessary for him to 
appoint a separate set of counting agents and there will 
be considerable saving on this count as also on trans¬ 
port. □ 
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Education and Employment 


L. K lha* 


FOR centuries in Indian society the manual worker 
has been looked down upon. The man who reads 
and writes, who has studied much, has been given all 
the respect. Therefore, it is the ambition of all those 
who are engaged in manual work of one kind or 
another to educate their sons so that they no longcr 
follow the kind of vocations in which their forefathers 
have been engaged. Tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths 
and farm workers would like their sons to get a desk 
job. It is with this motive that they send their child¬ 
ren to school. Those who entertain no such dreams, 
or feel they cannot afford them because their children 
must work and help them in their family voca¬ 
tions, do not send their children to schools at all. In 
the schools the educational system only strengthens a 
preference for white-collared jobs, preferably govern¬ 
ment jobs. Depending on how well they fare in their 
studies, some aim to get into one of the adinimsfrativ c 
services, others hope for clerical jobs or, as a last ic- 
sort, for class four or group ‘D’ employment. 


Let the hours of schooling be such that children 
who have to help their parents in the (arm or in anv 
other way can continue to do so. 


Among those who are able to see far enough ahead 
to assess the employment possibilities of education in 
different fields, there have been shifts in preferences 
for the kind of course which they try to take up. At 
one time, science subjects were more popular than 
arts subjects. Later technical courses in enginecrinc 
and medical colleges began to be specially sought 
after. More recently business management seems to be 
the craze. Even engineers want to take it up. 

In terms of actual earning, products of medical, 
technical and management institutions seem to fare 
rather twdl, largely because only the meritorious can 
succeed in getting admission and the number of avail¬ 
able seats is very limited. Only a fraction of those 
who fw^ive what Is known as general education, get 
the kind of employment they are looking for; those 
who do often find that the course which they took for 


Econondc Administration Refonni Commission. 
Kw^ipts from hli inaugural addrew at dw Oonfaranoe of 
Maneewer Data Prodocers and Users—New Delhi, April 26. 


tlieii degree has not much rclevapce or use in the 
kind of job which they arc doing. A man may do 
well in a competitive examination by offering subjects 
which would have no utility in the work he would do. 

In sum, we have a situation in which a good pro¬ 
portion of the population denies itself even primary 
education, because the children cannot be spared from 
family work to take time for schooling. Children who 
do go to school all too often begin to get a little 
alienated from thcii familcs and surroundings-except 
fur those winse parents come from the educated and 
better off families—as they begin to feel superior and 
look down on manual work. Later frustations begin 
to manifest themselves. Only a few can gctc admission 
to the technical institutions they want to enter. The 
rest take up a general course but most of them fail to 
get the kind of jobs they were aspiring for. They 
cither remain unemployed or event iially reconcile them¬ 
selves to doing some thing for which their eduction has 
little relevance. What is worse, even among those who 
do get reasonably good jobs, the chances arc that what 
they studied in the university is of little practical use 
to them in the careers which they pursue. 

Without dilating at length on the many weaknesses 
of the educational system as an agency for providing 
the kind of manpower we need, let me within the 
time at my disposal put forward for discussion and 
debate some suggestions to make the educational sys¬ 
tem more responsive both to the problems of indivi¬ 
dual students and of the community as a whole. 

I suggest that primary schools in rural areas should 
not follow the time schedule and programme of holi¬ 
days which come down from the British days. Let the 
hours of schooling be such that children who have 
to help their parents in the farm or in any other way 
can continue to do so. Similarly instead of a sum¬ 
mer vacation or Christmas vacation, the timing of 
holidays should be such as to leave the young free 
to help in agricultural operations at sowing and 
harvesting time. 

Secondly, in all schools, as far as possible, the task 
of keeping the class-rooms clean and tidy and of other¬ 
wise looldng after the physical n<;eds of the student 
community should be entrusted to the students them¬ 
selves. The practice of engaging non-teaching staff 
shotfid be reduced to the minimum. Payments to stu¬ 
dents for work done wrould also be a worthwhile rein¬ 
forcement of the work etWe. 
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Tlurdly, in the school syllabus there should be a 
pracu'cal paper which covers training in a craft which 
can be locally practised. A certain amount of flexibi¬ 
lity between area and area will have to be there but in 
general in rural areas something connected with agri¬ 
cultural operations would be suitable, while in urban 
areas even repairs to some mechanical equipment such 
as a bicycle or replacing a blown electric fuse could 
be a part of the craft curriculum. In short, schooling 
should bring the benefits of literacy and learning to 
the traditions of productive work which are there in 
every village and, in fact, in every family, rather than 
create barriers between the young and their environ¬ 
ment. 


Would it not be desirable, I wonder, to start recruit¬ 
ing for the IAS after the plus-two stage ? la so far 
as competitive examination is meant to evaluate the 
general ability of the candidate the purpose could be 
served equally well by holding the test at i' younger 
age. Thereafter the successful candidates could ^ sent 
to an administrative college where the subjects which 
are taught are those which would help in the dis¬ 
charge of duties which they would be called upon to 
perform. 


College Education 

Let me now turn to college education. Some of the 
brightest and the best students after leaving school try 
to secure entry into a variety of institutions imparting 
specialised training in some profession or other. A good 
proportion of really deserving candidates cannot get 
entry info the fields of specialised study which they 
v/ant to undertake. I belive we should expand the 
facilities for such courses, especially as employment 
outlets for them extend beyond the shores of India. 

Indeed this is true of technical training at all levels. 
Vast number of Indians are going abroad to work, 
and if they are well trained and have the necessary 
skills, they can enrich themselves and the country. 
Even from a puiely economic point of view, the expan- 
rion of technical training facilities would pay us good 
dividends. If financial resources prove to be a major 
Iwttlencck, I see no reasoir why some of these institu¬ 
tions connot be run on a basis which entails no sub¬ 
sidisation. Further, wc could also get some finance 
from countries which are interested either in getting 
trained personnel from India or in sending their own 
personel for training in' India. 

Not cveiyonc could or should go in for technical 
traimng. A high proportion of those who want to study 
more after leaving school seek entry into degree col- 
leps, most of them not because they have any genuine 
interest in higher studies but b^tise they want to 
become eligible for jobs, mostly governmental jobs, 
tor which a oegree is regarded as a minimum qualifi- 
Mtion. I suggest we should do some rethinking about 
minimum qualifications. “ 

t**® insistence on a 
^ through com- 
Since success on a competitive 
examination is what ultimately mat- 

?on fn/ as a prSo^di- 

for appearing m the test ? It is not as if the 
course of study undertaken at the degree stage is of 

iwruited. In the admmistrative services, knowledge 
Sanskrit is of not • much usf 

lend f? faS Ser. 


The vocational paper should have links with the sub¬ 
ject which the candidate offers for his degree. This 
would pave the way jor graduates to take advantage 
of self-employment schemes which we are promoting. 


The objective I have in view is to create an atmos¬ 
phere in which only those take up university courses 
who are interested in the subjects which they are 
studying and are not merely trying to make themselves 
technically eligible for certain jobs by sporting a 
degree. The attempt, in other words, should be to 
reduce the overcrowding and the frustration in the 
university campus which makes vice-chanccHorship 
one of the most liazadous jobs in the country. But 
even in the college stage, I suggest a vocation^ paper 
should be introduced as a compulsory part of the syl¬ 
labus. As reprds .subjects, I feel dairy development, 
poultry farming, bee keeping, soil levelling, repairs to 
equipments like pumpsets and automobiles, typing 
and shorthand and the like could be considered. Pre¬ 
ferably the vocational paper should have links with 
the subject which the candidate offers for his degree. 
This would pave the way for graduates to take advan¬ 
tage of sclf-cmploymcnt schemes which we are pro¬ 
moting. 

In contrast to the approach for higher jobs, I 
would suggest that for what are known as Group ‘D’ 
services, we might raise the level of minimum educa¬ 
tional qualifications. This would, on the one hand 
reinforce the links between- education and manual 
work and on the other result in a much better standard 
of service in various institutions. To support my point 
I would lefer to the fact that while our surgeons per¬ 
form the most difficult operations with a skill and 
proficiency which is comparable to the best in' the 
world, all too (rften because of the carelessness Md 
Ignorance of the staff responsible for maintaining 
aanitaiy wnditions in hospitals, the mortality rate in 
India tends to be higher. 

We have to create an atmosphere in whidi of Uicir 
own volition inorc Md more students and their parents 
begin to opt for courses of a spedalised vocational 
character rather than go in for the kind of i^cral 

^ became so popular. 

To fulfil this objective, we cannot just replv on set¬ 
ting up new institutions of a technical kin(f Ko doubt 
more such mstitutiom are needed, bat^t wwdd be 
advant^ to tr^wform the 
'Ss ** «!levaht to our 
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Window on the World 


Planning and Development in 
Saudi Arabia 


Dr. Mohammad Iqbal* 


SAUDI ARABIA has emerged, during the labt 
dfecade, as one of the large oil producing countries in 
the world. Most of her inhabitants are Arabs and 
Muslims of the Wahhabite sect. Half of the total popu¬ 
lation' consists of Bedouin tribesmen One fourth of 
the people are urban dwellers and remaining 25 per 
cent are settled cultivators. The system of Govern¬ 
ment in Saudia Arabia is monarchy, with strong theo¬ 
cratic overtones. The Islamic revivalist movement, 
Imown as Wahhabism was headed bjr Muhammad Ibn 
Abdul Wahhab in' the eighteenth century. In this oil rich 
nation, Government is highly centralised and all power 
vests with the royal house and in particular with the 
person of the king. 

Founded by the late King Abdul Aziz in 1932, 
the Kingdom had been reeling under acute poverty 
till late 50s. The oil boom has now transformed the 
nation into one of the rich countries of West Asia. 
Her population now stands at 8.96 million with a 
density of four persons per square kilometer against 
the world average of 30. Hardly one fifth of 
them are literate. Most of her people are nomadic or 
semi-nomadic. Apiculture ;ind animal husbandry are 
the major occupations of the people. 

Saudi Arabia had been living in isolation until the 
end of the Second World War. The discovery and 
develoment of vast oil resources had put art end to 
her isolation and transformed the nation into one of the 
wealthy-countries. Saudi Arabia now stands third in 
oil production next -to the US and the USSR and has 
nearly one quarter of the world’s proven oil reserves.' 
Oil constitutes over 80 per cent of the GDP and 
95 per cent of the Government revenues. In 1979-80 
the country produced more than nine million barrels of 
oil a day. According to the latest assessment Sdudi 
Arabia’s oil will last well upto the next century. ITie 
Arabian American OiT Company (ARAMCO) at 
Rau Tanitpa, .the largest oil refinery 19 the country, 
I^oducea .about 96 per cent of <tim countiy’s total out- 
ptrt. Besides; there.are two, othei refineries, G^y Oil 
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Company of the U.S. operating onshore in Meena Sand 
and the Arabian Oil Company of Japan operating off¬ 
shore at Alkhafji. Moreover the Government has set 
up the General Petroleum Organization (PETROMIN) 
to manage the new oil and mineral based indusuies 
and coordinate national interests in oil production. 
The main oilfield in the Kmgdom is at Abqaiq with 
the operating centre at Dhahran. 

Economy 

The nation's economy in 1979-80 achieved a 
growth rate of 7.6 per cent in real terms. Over the last 
lew years it has been growing at an annual rate of 6.5 
per cent. The real gross domestic product in 1978-79 
iucreased at 9 per cent compared to 5.9 per cent in the 
preceding year. The spectacular increase in the overall 
GDP was mainly due to the improved performance of 
oil sector which realised a growth rate of 5.5 per cent 
against a decline of 0.5 per cent in 1977-78. 
Ihc non-oil private sector in the same period, wit¬ 
nessed an impressive growth rate of 12.4 per cent, 
(hough somewhat lower than that in the preceding 
year, whereas that of the public sector was 13.5 per 
cent. A structural change in the economy has set in 
during the last 5 to 6 years. The share of the oU sec¬ 
tor in total real GDP declined from 60 per cent in 
1974-75 to 50 per cent in 1978-79, while that of the 
non-oil private sector rose considerably from 
one-fourth to one-third of total GDP. Capital forma¬ 
tion, in gross domestic expenditure rose from 13.2 per 
cent In 1975-76 to 33.3 per cent in 1978-79. The 
unprecedented economic ^owth expanded Ihe infta- 
structure, rempved bottlenecks, improved public utlJi- 
ties, reduced the ptlf between the growth of aggre¬ 
gate siq>ply and demand and subdued domestic uma- 
tion. 

Pfaumiflg 

At ffte root of rapid transformaUon of the econo¬ 
my lies well conceived and effectively innilp mi.ntpd 
economic planning. The establishment of an Economic 
Devditmment Committee heralded the era of develop¬ 
ment, In 1959 the Committee was ejq)anded and re* 
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named as the Committed for Economic Development. 
In 1961 it was replaced by the Supreme Planning Board 
and later, by the Central Planning Organization (CPO). 
The CPO is charged with the duties of preparing 
periodic economic reports, formulating economic de¬ 
velopment plans, estimating the overall resources 
needed to implement the plan, assisting the various 
ministries and government agencies in their economic 
planning, establishment of planning units in each 
mini^ry and public agencies and providing the tech¬ 
nical advice to the King. The president of the CPO 
reports directly to the King. The CPO in cooperation 
with the advisers of the Public Administration Project 
of tl)c Ford Foundation, presented the first compre¬ 
hensive document entitled “Planning for Growth”, 
But as this document did not give precise guidelines 
for implementation, the Plan met with failure. In 1968, 
Shri Hisham Nazar an ofiicial of the Ministry of Pet¬ 
roleum and Minerals, was appointed as the President 
of the CPO. Shri Nazar transformed the CPO into 
an acpscssive planning body. 

Saudi Arabia now stands third in oil production 
next to the US and the USSR and has nearly one 
quarter of the world’s proven oil reserves. 

A five year plan, from 1970-71 to 1974-75 was 
chalked out in 1970. The plan envisaged rejuvenation 
of the entire economy, including the policies, prog¬ 
rammes, and projects, to increase the rate of growSi 
of GDP, develop human resources, and to achieve 
overall development. This plan also intended to di¬ 
versify sources of national income and reduce de¬ 
pendence on oil by increasing the share of other pro¬ 
ductive sectors in GDP. Table I shows the average 
growth rates from 1965-66 to 1968-69 and the pro¬ 
jections for the plan period 1970-71 to 1974-75. 


Table 1 

Average annual growth rates and plan projects 


Sector 

1965-66 to 

Plan 


1968-69 

Projections 

Agriculture .... 

1.7 

4.6 

Crude Oil and Natural Gas 

8.2 

9.1 

Minins and Quarrying . 

6.4 

23.3 

Petroleum Refining 

11.7 

9.1 

Manufacturing .... 

12.1 

14.0 

Construction .... 

4.2 

10.4 

Eloetricity, Gas, Water and Sani¬ 
tation . 

12.1 

13.2 

Transportation, Communications 
and Storage .... 

11.1 

12.9 

Wholesale and retail trade 

10.3 

12.8 

Banking and Insurance. 

10.7 

11.0 

Ownership of dwellings. 

7.0 

8.6* 

Public Administration and Defence . 

, 5.4 

5.0 

Education. 

7.2 

19.0 

Health. 

2.4 

9.5 

Other Services 

8.1 

10.01 

GDP. 

7.9 

9.8 

14 
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Table U gives the expenditure incurred fco' the de¬ 
velopment of various sectors in the First Plan. 

Table—II 

Development Expenditure durhig the first Pkn 


(Million Rtyals) 


Sector 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 ; 

1974-75 

Communication . 

523.6 

1333.7 

1244.1 

2051.7 

4212.1 

Civil Aviation 

79.9 

127.3 

223.9 

466.8 

1150.8 

Agriculture and 
Water Resoiuces 

230.1 

456.0 

572.5 

855.0 

249.7 

Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources 

39.6 

82.3 

86.7 

136.3 

164.3 

Commerce and 
Industry . 

9 2 

28.9 

29.9 

46.0 

114.4 

Labour and Social 

Affairs 

8.2 

24.1 

26.4 

36.4 

165.7 

Education and 
Educational Insti¬ 
tutions 

24.9 

125.9 

255.1 

565.5 

1265.6 

Health 

10.9 

29.9 

45.4 

84.2 

435.1 

Interior (Munici¬ 
palities) 

190.1 

438.8 

640.5 

1575.3 

3683.8 

HajjandAwqaf . 

9.4 

28.2 

45.7 

57.5 

103.8 

Information 

28.2 

48.8 

82.2 

158.5 

205.3 

Others 

1441.9 

2H2.5 

3463.2 

8229.8 14646.4 

Total 

2596.0 

5035.7 

6717.6 14263.0 26397.0 


The first plan placed emphasis on agricultural de¬ 
velopment. The agricultural programme mainly consis¬ 
ted of four major projects : a 30,000 acre irrigation 
project at Al-Hasa in the Eastern Province, a major 
land reclamation and irrigation project to settle 10,0()0 
Bedouins (The Faysal Model Settlement), a dam at 
Wadi Jizan (which on completion was to Irrigate 
20,000 acres), and another dam at Al-Abha in the 
Asir region. 

In 1973 a major desalination project was started and 
by the end of 1974 the Saudi Government was operat¬ 
ing five sea-water desalination plants. Besides these, 
the first economic development plan also undertot* 
projects like the Petroleum Lubricating Oil Company 
m Jedda with an annual production of 75,000 barrels, 
a sulphuric add plant in Dammam, expansion of the 
Jedda Oil refinery to 45,000 barrels per day ag»clty, 
construction of a 15,000 barrels per day reflaacy m 
Riyadh area, emansion of the Jed^a Steel Rolling 
Mill to 1,00,00(5 tons per year capadty and a long¬ 
term programme for the exploitation of miner al re¬ 
sources. 

Second Plan 

The first economic development Plan had hariSy 
come to an end in 1975 when Saudi Arabia’s new 
king, Khalid Ibn Abd ai-Aziz al-Saud anntninced, 
the most ambitious devdemment p|a« in^ Bie ^torv 
of Saudi Arabia invols&g an of $lS 

bi|ion during 1975-80 on all typ^rf Industrial and 
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agricultural projects. Later the outlay was enhanced 
to $ 141.1 billion as shown in Table III. The Plan 
brought about a change in the composition of the 
economy. The contribution of the non-oil private sec¬ 
tor to the GDP ro.se from ?6.8 per cent at the begin¬ 
ning of the Plan period to 34..t per cent in 1978-79. 
The plan reduced the acute port congestion between 
mid 1977 and early 1979, improved labour shortages, 
contained the rate of inflation by 10 oer cent and 
lowered the construction cost. 


Table HI 


O itlay of Second National Plan (1975—1980) 




(S billion) 

Sector 

Outlay 

Per cent 

Economic Resource Development 

26.1 

I,S 5 

Humin Resource Development 

22.7 

16 1 

Social Development 

9.4 

6.7 

Physical tnfrastrucliire De\clop- 

ment ... 

.^2 0 

.2 7 

Adminisiration .... 

10.8 

7.7 

Defence ..... 

22.1 

15.7 

External Assistance Emergency 
Funds, Food Subsidies and reserve 

18.0 

12.7 

Tota 1 

141.1 

100.0 


The majn objective, of the plan arc, to achieve a 
high rate of economic growth, to exploit the mineral 
resources of Saudia .Arabia, to achieve independence 
from oil as a source of national income, 
to develop the infrastnieture and human 
resources. The effective ijupicmcntation cl 
the plan resulted in developing infrastructure and in¬ 
dustries at a rapid rate. Hut the economy landed in 
high rate of inflation, port congestion and ]cs.s efficient 
development proccs.s. However, .Saudia Arabian 
Monetary Authority in its Annual Report of 1977, 

wrote “.1976-77 ended with major bottlenecks 

removed.port congestion eliminated. 

inflation has begun to decelerate.” 

To have a diversified economy, their industrial de¬ 
velopment plan aimed at expanding and developing 
the existing manufacturing and industrial enterprises, 
such as cement production, the Jeddah Steel Mill and 
ancillary investments in desalination units. The Plan 
envisaged to develop the seven ‘industrial sites’ near 
major urban centres. ,vhich would accommodate liaht 
industry to meet the needs of ilic Saudi Market The 
wuntry thought of developing the industrial areas at 
Yonbo in the west, and Jubail near Dammam in the 
east, where a hydrocarbons industry was planned for 
processing gases associated with oil. It involved in¬ 


vestment of $ 30 billion for infrastructural facilities, 
Ihey envisaged an aluminium plant, steel mill, leiti- 
li^er plant and additional reliuerics and hydrocarbon 
plants. 

Third Plan 

The third development Plan, 1980-i<5, set the ex¬ 
penditure ceiling originally at 831.6 billion rivals 
($ 249.7 billion), allowing lor an intlat'on rate of 
7 per cent a year. However ii was pointed on', that the 
expenditure would be 90Q billion riyals's 270 billion). 
Hut due to the rise in oil price and the demands of in¬ 
dividual ministries, expenditure is now likely lo go 
up to $ 1,000 billion riyal.s (S 300 buillion). 

The third Plan gives lop priority to the strengthening 
of the role of the Sharia (Holy Law), to the 
clerence of the religion, and internal stabiliiy of the 
Kingdom. The Plan aims at, developing productive in¬ 
dustries. notably the indu.strial zones of Yonbu and 
•lubail, improving the quality of life in the smaller and 
more distant towns ami villages, developing the king¬ 
dom’s manpower resources liy imparting education and 
voeational training. It tries to steer the private sec¬ 
tor to serve the nation rather than earn profit. Easy 
eiedits are provided and subsidies reduced 


The first (k nlcpiueut plan of Saudi Arabia aimed 
at diversifying sources ol national income and reduc¬ 
ing dependence on oil by increasing the slvire of 
other productive sectors in (1. D. T. 


The plan tries to lake advantage of the fruits of 
ihc second plan and to direct the economy towards 
capital intensive development. Main emphasis will 
be on the creation of increased output capacities in 
the productive sectors, together with an expansion of 
critical development resources such as energy and 
water. In the plan the total expenditure on civilian 
development is 7,83,000 million riyals (i 235,843 
million) at current prices, wliicii reflects a significant 
departure from the earlier sti.itegy of creating physi¬ 
cal infrastructure for the develoiimeiU of the pro¬ 
ductive sectors. 

From 1962, Saudi Arabia has been showing 
marked economic progress. However their rapid 
modernization process is severely hindered by sever¬ 
al constraints. One of them is the shortage of ade¬ 
quately trained manpower, because their system of 
education is fifty years old. Moreover Saudis do not 
evince any interest in education because many op¬ 
portunities are open to them with minimum edu¬ 
cation on account of abiinrlant oil revenues and 
subsidised social services- The pervading cemserva- 
tivc influence of the Wahhabites in the country is a 
strong social bottleneck to development. Religious 
training in the educational curricula is strongly em¬ 
phasised. 'T hey stand for the total exclusion of Saudi 
women from the work force. Moreover the opposition 
of the powerful religious leaders (Ulama) to many 
aspects of modernization has slowed down the entire 
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Eucalyptus Plantation 


in Bhavnagar 

11. K. SangiKivi='’ 


INDICATIONS are available that Bhavnagar Dis¬ 
trict in Gujarat may earn the distinction of 
becoming the first Eucalyptus district in India. The 
farmers of the District seem to have grasped the econo¬ 
mic viability of eucalyptus (Eucalyptus Hyiid) planta¬ 
tions 

Sodal Forastry 

The programme of eucalyptus plantation is being 
carried out in the District as part of Social f orestry 
Programme. The programme is being implemented in 
close co-operation with the Agriculture Department of 
the District Panchayat and the Extension Division of 
the State Forest Department. If the Small and Marginal 
Tarmers’ Organisation could also extend its helping 
hand the programme could succeed still further. 


The manner in which the farmers of Bliavnagar Dis¬ 
trict have been attracted towards plantations of eucalyp¬ 
tus indicates that during 1981 Van Mahotsava, there 
will be a very substantial rise in the demand for seed- 
ings of eucalytus. The Extension Units of the Forest 
Department as well as the Forest Deparlment of 
Bhavangar are preparing themselves to meet this ex¬ 
pected demand and they are nursing one crore seed¬ 
lings in different nurseries of the District. 

The farmers of the District have been attracted to¬ 
wards eucalyptus plantation during the last three or 
four years. The eagerness of the farmers of the District 
for these plantaticns can be gauged from the fact that 
the farmers of Bhavnagar District alone haw demand¬ 
ed nearly 1.57 crore seedlings. In the whole of Gujarat 
State about 6 t'forc eucal 3 ^tus seedlings are to be sown 
this year. Thus the demand for seelines from Bhavangar 
Distnet alone is so large that it may' assume the status 
of eucalypttrs District not only in Gujarat but also in 
the country as a whole. 

(Gujaroti). 
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A gardener v.’atermg eucalyptus seedlings in a 
nursery 


The benefits that accrue from this plantation include 
availability of firew'ood, prevention of soil erosion, and 
the possibility of establishing paper mills etc. If the far¬ 
mers plant eucalyptus trees on the peripheries of their 
fields, it not only prevents damages being done by ani¬ 
mals but also protects the farmers' crops from strong 
winds and heavy rainfal. Moreover, eucalyptus trees 
are free from discasc.s or pests. 

The farmers of Bhavnagar district arc trying to 
develop various models of farm forestry involving 
various spacing, mixed cropping pattern, fertilisers and 
irrigation. Various models to raise eucalyptus plan¬ 
tations with different spacing.s have been tried in colla¬ 
boration with the forest department. If the plantations 
are made at the spacing of 60 ems X 60 cnis., it has 
been estimated that in one acre of land, about 10,000 
seedlings could be sown. But no other crt)ps could be 
taken from (Iiis hind. However, if the plantations are 
done at the spacing of 60 cms-240 cms., another crop 
could be taken between the rows. Thus farmers arc 
able to earn suflicient supplementary income for their 
maintenance. 

If the planation of eucalyptus is done at a spacing 
^ cms., at the end of 3 years nearly 
10,000 rafters could be prepared and if each rafter is 
priced on an average of Rs. 10 the farmers shall get 
about Rs. 1,00,000/-from one acre of land. Now if 
an amount of Rs. 15,000/- to Rs. 20,000|- is deduc¬ 
ted towards (he cost of water, fertilisers and other 
incidental expenses, the farmers would get a net pro¬ 
fit of Rs. 80.000/-fiom one acre of land. This way 
the eucalyptus Plantation, gives the farmers an op¬ 
portunity to increase their earnings. 

More Rain 


Many parts ol Gujarat experience drought condi¬ 
tions now and then and therefore the succc.ss of 
crops largely depend upon good monsoon. 'Po attract 
^ns, it is imperative that the forests are d’evetoped. 
TTie farmers love trees and therefore if they are given 
incentives to grow more trees, the forests could grow 
speedily. If the fanners are to be made to take interest 
m raising forest.', they must be shown how they can 
profit by growing trees. ^ 
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Thrcc-yedi-olil L mulyptus pkiuts at Suren'lniba'^ 
farnt 


In collaboration willi the Forest Departuient, varioua 
models to raise cucalyptiis plantations with the dilTe- 
rent spacings have been tried at Surendrabag farm in 
Hhavnagar District. Surendrabag is working; towards 
developing a model which can be caled “Density PJanta- 
tation of Eucalyptus for higher profits”. The increase 
in the plant population can cause shortage of nutrition, 
fhis fact has been kept in mind in the models tiied 
out at Siircnclrabaj:. 


Also expeiiincnt-s were carried out to provide nutri¬ 
tion to the trees through fertilisers. To make this 
nutrition easily available, there must be enought mois¬ 
ture in the root irime. This condition can be created by 
increasing the number of waterings. Thus the Density 
of eucalyptus plantation can be increased by 3 to 6 
times as compared to the conventional one. The 
density plantation involves more trees with heavy 
doze of I'crtiliscrs and more irrigation. This has given 
amazing result. Tlic growth of eucalyptus, has been 
more in the second anti third year compared to the 
first ycai, as against the conventional farm forestry, 
resulting in an increase in income three to six times.D 


I LIKE A DUCK TO WATER 

I BANK OF MAHARASHTRA | 

U IS TO SOCIAL OBLIGAI IONS \ 

} 

S Since Us incepfion Mahahank has been helping the Weaker Sections ^ 

for thier npliftment ) 

U \ 

w Mahabank has played its part- i 

^ *In assisting weaker sections. C 

^ *In bringing additional land under irrigation. ^ 

‘ In helping handloom weavers, educational institutions. < 

^ *In promoting and stabilising small scale and tiny sector industries. ) 

^In financing disabled persons too. < 


BANK OF MAHARASHTRA 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

H.Q. ‘LOKMANGAL’, Shi^ajinagar, Pune 411005. 

Whrrc banking is with a service 
, 111 .- personal touch 
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Healing 
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Ayur 


Vidya Bhag^^ 


Kusniwula (Sveta)—Benincasa hiStmla 


AYURVEDA, the ‘'Science of UR'’ has been sus¬ 
taining the health of people of India and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries from time inimcmoiial. 

The art of healing was propounded in the Upangas 
or branches of iheVecias. The Rik Veda, the oldest 
repository of human knowledge, was replete with the 
Srtuis or Muiums of the theories and practices of 
ayurveda. In the other Vedas, specially the Atliana 
Veda, remedies including surgical operations tor seve¬ 
ral diseases weie enshrined. The Asvuix were the ccle- 
biated physicians of the vedic period, and they did 
miracles in the field of medicine and surgery. They 
reviticlised lay individuals and saints, injected vigour 
and viinhly m the s.erile. cured serious diseases like 
tuberculosis and so ('ii. Many surgical feats like trans- 
planta:ion of head, providing-artificial limbs and prob¬ 
ing of urethra were quite common in those days. 

riie UihiniMilic p.iiod witnessed widening horizon of 
the philosophical background of the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of Ayuineda. During this ncriod, many ayiirrc- 
dic dassi.s were composed. Though most of thes; 
classics are unfoKmiatcly not available, works of 
Agnivesa, Sushruta and Kashyapa, belonging to the 
bygone era, have been preserved. During this |u-ricd 
ayurvedic practice had eight specialised" branches : 

1. Kitva Chikhsa or Internal medicine 

2. Shalya Tantra or Surgery 

3. Shalakya tantra or treatment of diseases of eye, 

ear. nose, throat and other parts in head 
and neck. 

*De'’iily Adviser (Ayurveda) Mijiistrycf Health and Family 

Welfaie 
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4. Agada laiilra or licaliiiciii of ailments caused 
by diircrciit types of poison. 

5. Bhula vidya or treatment of diseases cause by 
evil spirits, invisible germs and other psychic 
disorders. 

6. Bala taiitra or management of children and 

their iliseases. 

7. Rasayana tanira or geiiatiics including rejii- 
venalion therapies, and 

8. Vaji karana tanira or treatment of inipotency 

and sterility including the administration of 
aphrodisiacs. 

Most of the \'(iiks c.'inposed by .several ^peclall^ls 
on each of these branches, referred to by taler corn- 
mentators. have been lost. 

In the I’auranika and .AitihasiVa are whim original 
versions of the Raniavana aiid Mahabhai it were com¬ 
posed, this science was at the apogee of its develop¬ 
ment. Works of this period arc lepletc with references 
to war surgery and such emergency treatment. 

Ayurveda cnj-iycd a unique position in the pre 
Buddhist and BuAlhist periods. The then Takshashila 
university attracted several students from IW od 
countries. Jivaka. the physician of I.oid Buddha re¬ 
ceived specialised training in surgi’ry m this univcr.sity, 
Atreya, at that time, was the head of the medical' 
faculty and under his supervision Jivaka performed 
many major suigical operations inclmling brain sur¬ 
gery which fact was recorded 'n Buddhist literature. 
For propagation of religion, monk;, of this time visited 
Nepal. China. Tibet. Mongolia, Burma. Indonesia, Sri- 
Lanka and many other neighbouring countries and along- 
with religion, they used to teach avurveda also. In fact 
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. I I unit h (if SohiuiiijaiM 
{Moring oleifera) 

ihroiigli ayurvedic teachings, they iouiid the propaga¬ 
tion of religion easier. Ashoka, one ol the liuddhist 
inonarclis had established many herb gardens with a 
vcdic methods of treatment, and incorporation ot 
poor patients. Post-Buddhist period witnessed the ban 
On Panelikarma, surgery and practice of classical ayur- 
\odie methods of treatment, and incorporation of 
many metallic and mercurial preparations into the 
ayurvedie pharmacopoeia. 

I requeiit external invasions and 'i.icrnal conllicls 
icsulted in the destruction of libraries discouraging 
scholars of intellectual pursuits. Mediocrcs, in the 
name of religion, were engaged in intellectual acroba'- 
lics. It lost royal patronage and for the most part went 
into the hands of quacks and charlatans. Feeble attem¬ 
pts wcie made to revive ayurveda and to restore its 
due position in the health dexelopment pregrammes, 
hut v^illi no success. The foreign rulers, in pre-inde¬ 
pendence era, viewed with contempt anything con¬ 
nected with Indian culture and tradition. The elites of 
this country were sulhcicntly inJ.octrinaled *fo ignore 
ayurx'crla as a bundle of traditional superstitious jnac- 
Irees .Xjurveda, a living science which guided the 
destin> of the health of our people for thousands of 
^car^ was thus relegated to the back seat and almost 
liecamc 'history ot nicdiciuc’ rather than a 'Science of 
I ilV. Ii gradually went into the I'l md'? o( people who 
had no other means of liveliliood. A.s a re.sult of the 


economic conditions, then prevailing, the neglect of 
ayurveda, the standard of health of our people came 
down and the country became the abode of epidemics 
and sufferings. In this situation, c<,Mtrover»ics and con¬ 
flicts among ayurvedic physicians and patrons were 
the natural corolary. Therefore, after independence, 
our leaders faced a herculian task to revive this science 
by giving due weightage to different t'iew points and 
by cleansing it of conturics of accretions. 

When the system of traditional healing was being 
injured, the women folk of this ';outilr\ alongwith 
some ex-rulers and /ainindars, saved the science from 
complete anihilation. However vipbistieMed or linan- 
cially sound a family may be, the kitchen and young 
children of the house are left to the care of Ihc mother. 
Ayurveda j^rescribes many do.s and don'ts in diet for 
diferent seasons and different parts of the day as well 
a.s night. For different common ailments simple reme¬ 
dies are pre.scribcd which arc mostly available in the 
kitchen, kitchen gardens and in the fields surrounding 
the villages. Ladies of the House adopted them, of 
course, without knowing them to be ayurvedic pres¬ 
criptions. in their day to day routine and thus thi- 
practice of ayurveda continued uninterruptedly in this 
region of the W'orld. 

Kcononiics of Ayurveda 

Most of the Ayurvedic medicinL^ me draw,i 
Irom Ihc plaiit.s in ailabic in the forests of tln.s counIn. 
Herbal plants for common ailments are available in the 
fields and forests near oiir villag's. I taditionally, vil¬ 
lagers, at lea.st .some .senior members of the village', are 
capable of identifying them and using them. Most ot 
these herbs arc harmless and tnat n akes their use 
very easy. For a physician or a piiarn:aey, these herbs 
arc collected from the local forests, and therefore, the 
forest dwellers of |x)orer, seclioi's o^' the village gel 
wages during their period of une.'r.jilovmenf. I he'^pliar- 
maccutical processes for preparing medicines out of 
these herbs do not involve any soDhj.>-.licated lechniques 
1 hus, semi-skilled persons hand! - th.’in and gel their 
employment. A pharmacy for the . lar.iil.ic'uiing ayur¬ 
vedic drugs can be started in a small scale. Noiwith- 
standing some of the big ayurvedic pharmacies, most 
of the ayurvedic manufacturers deoend upon small 
capital. Out of this capital a significant portion goes 
to persons who collect herbs, pound, boil and make 
pills and powders out of them. Foreign exchange for 
the most part is not required for importing raw mate¬ 
rial fur tiie,se medicines. Similarly, foreign framed ex¬ 
perts and sophisticated equipment are no* required for 
their manufactiiK For the most part, these medicines 
are cheap except those containing gold and other pre¬ 
cious mc'lals and minerals. These costly medicines ace 
required only for serious diseases and in comparison 
to the expenditure which would have been involved 
otherwise even these costly me.iirines, become less 
expensive. 

Side henefils 

Since these nicdicinces are in use for thousands of 
years, jieople know certain *hat they arc non-toxic. 
Even toxic drugs are processed hr sucli a way that they 
become ncn-toxic when administered to a patient. 
While curing a disease they build up the brnly resis- 
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taace against the diseases. Thus instead of side reac¬ 
tions all of them have side benefits. Ayurvedic dnips 
are meant for both the patients and healthy indivi¬ 
duals. While they have the power (o cure a disease, 
they rejuvenate the entire system. 

Apart from (irugs, ayurveda prescribes dilTeiciit 
types of diet and regimens for the prevention and cure 
of diseases. Most of these are known to our people in 
villages. They know traditionally what to cat and how 
to behave in a particular climatic ci ndition. In fact 
some of these traditions have taken the shape of religi¬ 
ous rites and people follow them automatically without 
knowing that these arc meant for their hcaltii. Thus, 
ayurveda is more conducive to the tradition and cul¬ 
ture of this country. 

In Ayurveda, more emphasis is 'aid on the preven¬ 
tion rather than cure of a disease. The regimens are 
meant for different parts of the day and night, right 
from the early morning wlT.en a person leaves bed till 
he retires. These regimens are al.so prccribed for differ¬ 
ent seasons with which our people are well acquaint¬ 
ed. Therefore, people In villages arc generally free 
from serious diseases. They remain healthy fot the 
most part. For their common ailments they know the 
utility of herbs in their kitchen or field'', surrounding ihc 
village. Only when the disease goes beyond one's con 
frol one consults the local vaidya and only in serious 
cases the patient is referred to a hospital. Thus, scll- 
niedication, both for prevention and cure of diseases, 
is a rule rather than exception in ayurveda. This i-. 
safe because the herbs arc harmless and people have 
the knowledge of their utility traditionally. 

No elaborate investigations 

Diagnosis and treatment of diseases according to 
Ayurveda do not involve any elaborate laboratory in¬ 
vestigation. The physician arrives at tl.c diagnosis bv 
physical examination' of the patient including his 
pulse, stool, urine, longue, eyes and skin. They gene¬ 
rally do not need any electric and electronic equip 
ment for their aid. Thus, ayurvedic physicians find i! 
at home, to work in remote villages. 

Ayurveda has its owir concept of drug composition, 
drug action, genesis of diseases, and line ol tioalnicnt 
A disease in a particular organ is never treated in iso¬ 
lation. Alongwith the effected organ or viscera, the 
whole body is kept in view while treating the patient. 
It is not only the body but also the mind, intellect and 
soul which are taken into consideration before ini¬ 
tiating any treatment. Irr fact p.syehosomatic concept 
of the disease is an inbuilt character of Ayurveda- 
Government’s encouragement 

After independence, both the Central and State 
governments have recognised ayurveda and other sys¬ 
tems of traditional medicine for utilisatin in the health 
development programmes of the .rounlry. The plan 
allocations for development of ayurveda and other 
systems of traditional medicine have been as follows : - 
First five year plan—Rs. 0.40 crores 
Second five year plan—Rs. 4.00 ciorcs 
Third five year plan—Rs. 9.80 crores 
Fourth five year plan—Rs. 15.8.1 crores 
Fifth five year plan—Rs. 25.07 er(;ros 
Sixth five year plan—Rs. 60.00 crores fapproxV 
It will be seen from the above that the Oovcin- 
ment has been providing more and more fiind.s in 
every .successive plan for the development of these 
systems As a result of recognition of ayurveda b\- 



A gardviwr tending /ilanis of Haridm 
iimiiiui loiif’o) 

the (iovemment. ayurvedic dispensaries and hospitals 
were opened under ( enlral Government Health 
.Scheme and the expendilure on ayiir'vedic treatment 
is reimbursed to t’enlral Govemineni employees un¬ 
der CSfMA) Rules. 

Education, Practice, Development 

At the time of independence, there were different 
types of courses for study in various ayurvedic colle¬ 
ges and there was no slalulory control over the pra¬ 
ctice of ayurvedic physician. In 1971, by an Act of 
the Parliament Central Council for Indian Medicine 
was established. This Council has already prescri¬ 
bed the minimum standard ef educaliott which is in¬ 
troduced uniformly in all ayurvedic cc'llegcs of the 
country. 

To implement various planned programmes for 
the development of ayurvedic system there is an Advi.so- 
rate with an Adviser at the Centre. In most of the 
States there arc independent Directors for the execu¬ 
tion of various programmes for development of ayur- 
veda. 

For research into various a.spoct; of ayurveda the 
Government of India has constituted a Central 
Council for Rcseao'h in /Xvurveda and Siddha. ‘Ihe 
main areas of their work are clinical research inclu¬ 
ding fact finding, mobile clinical research, drug re¬ 
search, mcdico-botanic.nl rcsearcli and literary rcscr- 
ch, Tliese programme.^; arc being implemented bv 
them through their several Ccntml Research Institu¬ 
tes. Regional Research Institutes, and Research 
Units. 
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Thr Drugs and Cosmetics Act is now applicable. 
In Axitivid.i and ayurvedic pharmneic') arc being li¬ 
cenced to iTianulaclurc their products under hygienic 
cnntiitions and MijV'vl-;ion of experts. 

Ayurvedic drugs arc being U'^ed ii, this coonfiy 
since thousands of years. I herefore, ti.ere are regional 
variations in the maniifaetnrc of the same c>rug. To 
bring iinirorniity in the methods cf manufacture, raw 
ingredienis and finished products an Ayurvedic Formu¬ 
lary has been prepared In the Ayurvedic Pbarmaco- 
poeal Committee constituted by the Ciovernnicm of 
India- I he Central Council for research in Ayurveda 
and Siddha has ah eady laid down standards of some of 
these preparations and the work on the remaining 
medicines is in progress. Methods of testing the ge¬ 
nuineness and standards of ayurvedic preparations arc 
also being included for which a Pharmacopoeal La¬ 
boratory in Indian Medicine has been established at 
Cihaziabail. Financial assistance is l-o being given 
to State Ayurvedic Pharmacies for increasing the 
quanliim and standards of their production and for 
development of herb gardens. The Government of 
India has also registered a Corporation under Com¬ 
panies Act to manage a Central Pharmacy of Indian 
Medicine at Ranikhet with a view to making availa¬ 
ble potent and genuine ayurvedic drugs at a reasonable 
I ate. Ai present, there arc about 3000 ayurvedic phar¬ 
macies in the eountry. 

1 he Government of India has established a Na¬ 
tional Institute for Ayurveda at Jaipur for providing 
undergraduate training, irost-graduaie training and 
research facilities. For similar purposes an .^yurvc- 
dic Univeisity has been cstbalished at Jamnagar in 
Gujartrt. At present, there arc about 100 recogni¬ 
sed ayurvedic colleges in the country where the syl¬ 
labus prescribed by the Central Council of Indian 
Medicine is being implemented. About 3000 gra¬ 
duates are coming out from these colleges every year. 
In Banaras Hindu University, an liistitiite for Post¬ 
graduate (raining in various specialiaties of Ayurveda is 
funetioning. Besides, there arc 16 departments in 
different ayurvedic colleges of the country whore 
post-graduate training facilities are available. At 
Banaras and Jamnagar, short term post-graduate cour¬ 
ses fi'r foreigners are also being arranged. There arc 
2S Board.s and 37 University faculties for regulating 
eduealioii and practice of ayurvedic physicians. 

Medical Aid in villages 

Ayurvedic phy,sicians in villages are providing me¬ 
dical aid to the villagers. Now a days, there is a grea¬ 
ter demand for ayurvedic physicians in cities where 
patients who arc not cured by other systems and who 
had also side effects of the earlier treatment, come 
to ihese physicians. Besides, there are about 250 hos¬ 
pitals and 1500 dispensaries of ayurveda in the coiin- 
tr>. For providing medical aid through ayurveda to 
Central Government employees, many dispensaries 
have been opened under i^enlral Govcrnmv'nt Health 
Sehcmc. There are ayurvedic disoensaiies under 
Employees Stale Insurance Scheme and Mine La¬ 
bour uelfarc Associations. Many Community health 
Volunteers have received ayurvedic training and ayur¬ 
vedic physieans are also employed as third doctors in 
some Primary Health Centres in States. 

O'! 
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At present there are about four lakh ayurvedic 
practitioners in our country. Out of them about 2.5 
lakhs are regisered under various Boards and Facul¬ 
ties for their practice. Of them, about 1.2 lakhs are 
institutionally qualified. About 60,000 ayurvedic 
practitioners have undergone training in clinical and 
para-clinical subjects of modern medicine. 

Economic Condition of Practitioners 

Most of the ayurvedic practitioners, are financially 
backward. Their training and ethics do not permit 
them to amass wealth at the cost of suffering lium- 
nity. 'They teach people to adopt different measures 
for the prevention of diseases. This obviously redu¬ 
ces the number of their clients. They, for the most 
part prescribe home remedies available in the kit¬ 
chens and gardens as well as fileds surrounding the 
village. This deprives them from getting fabulous 
commission as a result of drug-sale. These prcscrip- 
ptions arc very simple, well known and liaimlcss for 
which the patient himself starts administering and 
propogating them. 'Hiis further reduces the ciincJelc 
of the ayurvedic physieans. I: the patient conies with 
a serious disease then after treatment, the relapse of 
the ailment is very rare. In' fact all ayurvedic medici¬ 
nes being tonics, they promote the body’s immunity 
against diseases. Thus, even an obliged patient docs 
not return' to pay fees again but only to express his 
.sincere gratitude. Ayurvedic physicians and students 
are mostly drawn from poor sections of the society. 
They, therefore, do not grudge their poverty. But, 
in this sophisticated .■and materialistic world, because 
of the economic backwtirdne.ss of the fAysiciap the 
science of ayurveda is often misconstrued as ineffec¬ 
tive or lcs.s effective. 
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Ayvreda foes rimMid 

Day by day, ayurveda b becoming more and mrae 
pq>u]ar m foreign counrtics. In the past, delegaUons 
from foreign countries like Srilanka, Nepal, Burma, 
Japan, Indonesia, Mongolia, China, West Germany 
and America have viated this country to study ayur¬ 
veda. Some of these delegations have conic under 
Government sponsored cultural programmes. Ayur¬ 
vedic Physicians of India have ^so been invited to 
many foreign countries to leach ayurveda there. 
Many foreign students are now in India to study 
ayurveda in our colleges. For foreign doctors, short 
term courses in ayurveda have been instituted by 


Banaras Hindu University at Varanasi and Gujarat 
Ayurvedic University at lapmaffU’. The Wcurld Heal¬ 
th dr^isation have appreciated the need for the 
utilisation of ayurveda and other systems of traditiu- 
nul medicine in the health development programmes 
of member countries. During the days of Taksha- 
shila and Nalanda Universities, our country was the 
leading liglit in the field of arts and sciences. Indian 
doctors then were very much in demand outside the 
country. But later wv became eternal students in' as 
much as our scholars went to foreign countries gene¬ 
rally for icurning and foreign scholars came here 
niosly for teacliiug. llic trend is being reversed now 
through Yoga and Ayurveda. □ 


Import Export Policies of 1981-82—An Appraisal 


(Contd, front page 8) 

‘*Ghost of Actual User” Confitioa 

After a good deal of discussions, the Alexander Com¬ 
mittee Report had recommended that the “Actual L'ser" 
condition for the OGL items should be retained for 
the first one or two years and it should be gradually 
relaxed so that competitive open trading in imported 
items could reduce me premia operating m the parallel 
economy. Inspite of this clearly logical recommenda¬ 
tion, the import policies year alter year, are remaining 
haunted by the ghost of “Actual User ’ coudilion. It 
is useful that fresh thought is given to this in regard 
to the entire policy frame. It is conuneiidablc however 
that the new policy lias taken a bold step—though a 
small step—-in the right direction, in removing, the 
AU condition for duty-free REP scheme against ex¬ 
perts from the decentralised sector. 

Mbshq; Elements 

The new policy, like the earlier ones, h^ a few miss¬ 
ing elements. In India licensing system should grudu- 
a% give place to tariff system. There is no evidence 
of the trade policy frame moving in this direction. 
Further, as stated earlier, pronouncements on tariff 
policy and those on import licensing poUcy are made 
by separate Ministries without any expheit recognition 
of tb«i need for an integrated approach. Import and 
export services should receive greater attention than the 
import-restrictive or export control policies. The policy 
statement is silent on the important question of the 
establishment of National Trade Information Center, 
which is hanging fire for the last several years. Another 
important issue which is not receiving adequate atten¬ 
tion is that of coordination between the imperatives 
of the international economic relations induct by the 
considerations of New International Economic Order 
and the domestic in^rt-export policy frame. Obvi¬ 
ously, if greater cooperation among developing coun¬ 
tries is, for example, an NIEO objective, then at least 
some specific immrt-export policies need to be initiated 
so as to foster uus coperation in an effective manner. 
Here again, ^haps, lack of coordination between the 
Commerce Minist^ and the External Affairs Ministry 
could be a constraint, or could be a cause for a nanow- 
er conception of the import-export policy frame. 

EcoMflric ImpUcateiis 

Tim new policy has set for itself the r^ type of 
objectives in turns of, {!) providing essentia! inputs 
for strengthening domestic production base, (ii) further 


reducing dependence on imports, (iii) providing great¬ 
er impetus to exports and (iv) to further simpli^ 
and streamline procedures. It is diificult to envisage 
all these objectives in the course of one year ibelb 
In fact institutional response lags, which are often 
Ignored in the discussion on policies, may necessitate 
stability of a policy frame for 2-3 years in order to 
realise the cherished objectives, particulaily in regard 
to production and export activities. The new policy may 
succe^ in restricting import but it is incorrect to 
conceive that it will have any significant favourable 
effect on the balance of payments situation of the 
country during 1981-82 period. While more than 60 
I«r cent of the import bill is due to Fuel and Ferti¬ 
liser (and food) (F*) categories, there is very little 
manoevarability regarding the imports of the non-F’ 
categories without adversely affecting the domestic 
production activities. The uncertainties regarding the 
composition of OGL, restricted and banned cate¬ 
gories and frequent notifications for policy changes, 
vyould continue the tendencies of excessive importa¬ 
tion and cornering by a few, thereby generating large 
premia on import licences. The new policy could pro¬ 
vide some anti-inflationary effects to the extent that 
domestic production activity would boost up. How¬ 
ever, this would be only marginal. 

The new Import-Export Policy of 1981-82, is 
pragmatic and innovative in several respects. How¬ 
ever, it has in it some degree of reversal of the 
rationalisation process which was initiated with effect 
from 1978-79 policies as a sei^uel to the Alaxander 
Committe Report. A number of innovative schemes for 
encouraging the small scale sector are bound to 
disburse the export-oriented small entrepreneurship in 
different parts of the country. The effect on the total 
import bill of the country could be marginal whereas 
the export effort is likely to receive a boost with 
product diversification. Lack of coordination bet¬ 
ween licensing system and tariff policies, trade polides 
and NIEO ^jectives, inadequate recognition of 
in^t management services as against import-restrict¬ 
ing policies and export promotion services as against 
export incentives, are some of the weaknesses not 
necessarily peculiar to this year’s policy-frame only. 
In any case. Commerce Ministry and in particular 
CCI&E’s office, deser/e to be congratulated for pro¬ 
ducing a co|;ent and imaginative import-export policy 
book at a tin^ when the country is passing tfarou^ 
a most difficult period on the oalapce of pr^ments 
accormi. O 
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Significance of Space Research 
for India 

Tapjm Das’* 


FROM the day the Soviet cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
zoomed into the space 20 years ago, vast stretches of 
scientific knowledge have been laid bare before the 
mankind. Baikonour is the place from where the 
Soviet Union launches its spaceships. It is also the 
place from where India entered into tire space age 
through the launching of Aryabhata and Bhaskara 
earth satellites with the help of Soviet rocket carrier. 

India has no doubt gained considerable experience 
in space research. Indo-Soviet cooperation has played 
a significant part in it during the last few years. The 
proposed joint space flight by an Indian cosmonaunt 
along with a Soviet spaceman therefore assumes added 
significance in this context. What benefit can a develop¬ 
ing country like India get from space probes ? 

India with its vast area and large population, nearly 
80 per cent of it being essentially agriculture-based 
stands to gain immensely from space research if results 
achieved by others in this field arc any guide. As the 
leading scientist and pioneer of space research in India, 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai said long ago that space research 
was essential for social progress. India can' get accurate 
data on natural wealth and mineral resources of the 
country through space probes. Cosmic survey is also 
not alien to India’s cultural heritage. 

Space photography offers immense benefits and 
helps economy of country in diverse ways. Photos 
obtained by the spaceships and other experiments can 
help meteorologists to predict the origin of cyclones, 
floods and storms and take remedial measures in 
advance. Spaceships help to photograph vast areas in 
4-5 minutes while conventional surveying methods 
take years involving huge expenditure. Photographs 
taken from spacecrafts have enabled the scientists to 
acquire valuable information, which could not be pro¬ 
vided by standard photographs. 

The cost of geological survey has now been con¬ 
siderably reduced, thanks to space photographs. Diffi¬ 
cult mountainous areas Which, for instance, -were be¬ 
yond the comprehension of ground-based geologists 
and equipment, can now be surveyed by multispectral 
photography from ^aceships. This survey is essential 
from the point of view that tectonic processes often 
occur in mountainous areas. 

• Journalist and Author. 


Geological mapping with the help of multispectral 
space photography can enable geologists discover 
mineral, oil and gas bearing structures. The Soviets 
have made good use of space photography for design¬ 
ing some major hydro-technical and hydro-power 
complexes, railways including the Baikal-Amur Rail¬ 
way, canals and for studying the shifting river flows. 

Hydrologists on tlie other hand can use the data for 
surveying water resources. Hydrologists can get from 
spacecrafts information about water reservoirs, humi¬ 
dity of soil, distribution of ice cover, glaciers and snow 
reserves in the mountains. This information will enable 
them to forecast the outflow of rivers and plan for 
power engineering and irrigated farming. 



Indian Satellite B/iaskara being linked Ic the 
Soviet carrier rocket 


Closely connected with natural resource survey and' 
hydrological engineering are the problems of agricul¬ 
ture and cattle breeding. In a country lijl^ India where 
agriculture is still largely dependent on the vagaries of 
nature and both faimne aqtl‘ floods are a recurtipg 
phenomena, space rt^ewch offers various remedips. 
The problems of fodder, pasture and irrijation are also 
a^te' ill India. One can, however, confidently loojt 
fdrwMfl to the solution of these problems in futnee; 
provided the experiences gained by other couiUties are 
applied. Prof. U. R. Rao, a noted Indian space sdtoffsf 
says that India can benefit in the spherfls of-nttleoro- 
logy, remote sensing of earth ana ...communication 
ttaough joint sj^e research wiffi ffie U$S{^ . 
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President Brezhnev decorating Yuri Gagarin with a 
Pilot Cosmomunt of the USSR 


In the l]SSR. desert areas in several Republics have 
been turned into green pastures following forecasts 
made by earth satellites helped detect lentils of fresh 
and poorly mineralised water to the surface of Kyzyl- 
kum desert. Reconnaissance drilling corroborated the 
forecast and the water deposit has been developed for 
the needs of cattle breeding there. 


Data about the formation of dust-storms have also 
led the scientists to understarid the role played by the 
dusKslorms on the earth as a mighty factor of air 
pollution. Air pollution in turn has a serious effect on 
the weather and climate. Scientists have found that 
tlie contra.sts of the t<'nipcrature of the clean and 
polluted surfaces of water and also differences in the 
degree of the polarisation of solar light, reflected by 
water, can serve as reliable indicators of jx)llution'. 

These studies are also of great value in following 
sea and ocean currents, for rcconnoitering phytoplank¬ 
ton and zooplankton' contents in the water. Along with 
the data about the temperature of the surface of water, 
these studies can be of valuable guide to the search of 
the most probable areas of fish accumulation, and 
thus scientific methods of fish breeding can be undcr- 
(.iken. Study of ocean, its currents and its inter-rela¬ 
tionship with atmosphere leads to easier and correct 
forecasting of weather. 

In the modem times of scientific and technological 
revolution space research can play a very important 
role in communication. Promising results have already 
been obtained in this respect in countries like the 
USSR. In a country like India, space satellites can 
effectively contribute to the solution of communica¬ 
tion gap problems at a much lower co.st. Such prob¬ 
lems as illiteracy and family planning can benefit a lot 
from space technology in India. 

In fact, space technology has progressed so much 
that today scientists are talking of creating in the near 
future a global communication system with telephone 
subscribers in anv part of the globe at any hour of the 
day. There are also plans of creating satellites with big 
multi-beam aerials, powerful transnwtters and minia¬ 
ture transmitter-receivers resembling a wrist watch. 

According to Soviet cosmonaut Gherman Titov, one 
can make a call from Moscow to Vladivostok, which 
is several thousand kilometres awav. For this one has 
to switch on miniature trammiiter-receiver and tell the 
city’s code. The order is then processed by a com¬ 
puter carried by a satellite on a stationary orbit and 
the caller waits until the channel through which the 
call is to be put, is free. Space apparatus on a stationary 
orbit can maintain communication between an unlimi¬ 
ted number of callers, he says. 


Spectral studies of the atmosphere and natural for- 
manons conducted by Soviet specialists have opened 
up prospects for controlling the environment 
on a global scale and have shown the possibility of the 
automatic identification of such objects as flora, soils 
and mineral composition of soils from their spectra. 
It is now possible to even differentiate between the 
healthy flora and the flora affected by diseases. This 
is very important for agricultural scientists and fore¬ 
casters as well. 

Terrestrial observation from space can be used foi 
the elaboration of effective methods of weather and 
climatic changes,^ forecasting for long periods ahead. 
There is no denying the fact that weather and climatic 
changes and tl-eir correct prediction are closely linked 
with a country’s economy. As has becir t*own by 
experience, space data can provide defiin^ clues to 
the formation of hurricanes, cydrmes and dust-stoims. 


Advancement achieved in communication through 
space science can aho be utilised for spreading informa¬ 
tion throueh television. India with its meagre re¬ 
sources will take decades to build a communication 
network for spreading information to its 5,60,000 
villapes. A system based on the geo-stationary relay 
satellites is now able to relay television programmes 
to many remote areas in the Soviet Union, 

Communications and radio-relay satellites in Soviet 
l^nion have replaced the expensive terrestrial Installa'- 
tion. Many remote areas in the North Pole and 
Kamdiatka in the Soviet Union now receive television 
programmes from Moscow. These satellites also 
guarantee reliable colour TV reception with the help 
of ordinary antennae. 

In the present days of shortage of raw materials 
and minerals, space research holds great promise 
Scientiste have acquired valuable knowledge from 
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technological experiments in space. It has been found 
that certain raw materials and minerals which cannot 
be produced in the conditions of our Earth’s gravita¬ 
tion can be obtained from experinrents in conditions 
of weightlessness and deep vacuum. 

Experiments carried out by the Salyut-6 spacecraft 
have resulted in the production of foam-metal which 
is stronger than even high quality steel and is as light 
as wood. Research in zero gravity has also proved 
very valuable for growing special semi-conductor mono- 
crystals. The need for artificial c^stals is becoming 
greater day by day. They arc used in semi-conductors, 
transistors, electro-accoustics, high-frequency techno¬ 


logy, optics, support stones and high quality materiab. 
Space research in this context offers unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Optics specialists have also bMn thrilled by the 
prospects of producing high quality glass and special 
lenses badly needed by the fibre opdesd instruments. 

What can indeed be more fascinating than the use 
of space technology for solving the problem of enerjjy 
which has plagued almost every country today ? Soviet 
scientists have already come forward with projects for 
creating high-altitude orbital power stations wmch will 
convert som energy into electric power and relay it 
back to Earth. □ 


Environmental and River Valley Development 

^Continued from page 6) 


Temporary labour camps must be locatetl, to the 
extent possible, in areas which will later be «^ubmcrged 
so as to reduce the loss of forest cover. Even though 
the sites for resettlement and project colonics arc select¬ 
ed well in advance, there should be no need to cut all 
the trees on these sites. Only those trees should be 
cat which stand on the residential plots or on the pro¬ 
posed roads and paths. Cutting of these trees should 
be taken up only when construction operations are 
imminent. The extent of clearance under the trans¬ 
mission lines should be related to the height of the 
standing trees, and the clearance restricted to mini¬ 
mum necessary width. Vegetation on island-forma- 


Environmental Studies in India 

C.S. Plflai* 

AN All India Seminar on Status of Environmen¬ 
tal Studies in India was organised and sponsored in 
The three-day Seminar was opened on the 26th 
Trivandrum by the Centre for Earth Science Studies. 
March by the Kerala Industries Minister, Shri P. C. 
Chacko, and nearly 200 scientists from different parts 
of the country participated, presented their papers and 
took part in the discussions. 

The Co-sponsors of the Seminar included among 
others. Department of Emoionment, Government of 
India. Geological Survey of India and Geo-science & 
Technology Association of Kerala. 

IV. N.L. Ramanatban, Director of the Department of 
Environment, Government of India stressed the need 
for public participation in all environmental issues. 
He also underscored the importance of Environmental 
Information System. The scientists who participated in 
the seminar unanimously decided to institute a new 
society titled ‘Indian Sodety of Environmental 
Science”. 

All activities that adversely affect the quality of air, 
water, soil or biological resources should be controlled 
and monitored. All activities fostering and promoting 
harmony between man and nature shodd be cultivated 
and encouraged. 

*Our S^or Correi^ulent at 'fYiviutdrttm. 


tioas in the rservoir above FRL should not be removed 
so that they may be developed as bird sancturies at a 
later stage. 

Only when the incorporation of environmental as¬ 
pects in the planning and execution is made a part 
and parcel of all River Valley and other Development 
projects, there would be hope to protect and^ preserve 
our natural environment and to fulfil the objective of 
rapid economic development on a sustained basis while 
safeguarding the natural resources including the air, 
water, land, flora and fauna for the benefit of present 
and future generations. □ 


Ecosystems should be studied and understood in 
their total perspective by including interacting living 
and non>-living resource components. These resources 
must be used judiciously so that drastic imbalances 
that are often irreversible do not occur in the environ¬ 
ment. 

Environmental impact analysis should be made for 
all types of development projects in the country. Train¬ 
ed enrironmental managers should be employed for 
ensuring environmental protection, 

Environmental training should be initiated at school 
level to bring about environmental consciousness in 
the generation to come. Non-formal education system 
need also be implemented. In prcrfessional training 
centres environmental training should be initiated to 
create experts who will advise on environmenUti inq^i- 
cations of all developmental activities in the country. 

In matters of natural resources expId.tation and con¬ 
servation of environment, the purpose and objective 
of such activities should be properly understood, and 
measures taken accordingly for the well being of the 
people of the country, not only for the pre^nt day, 
but tdso fw the posterity. 

A scientific body may be instituted to deal with 
and suggest guide-lines for total deveto^nt of the 
envmnment. This body will also providie opportui^ 
for interactions betwem enviroimiBatidists of diffetent 
disciplinos by orgmiinag national conventions. Q 
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Fourth All-India Educational 
Survey 


GIRL students accounted for 36.33 per cent (35 
million) of the total eniohucnt in schools through¬ 
out the country. In all 95.4 million students were 
enrolled in recognised schools. Of these 70.28 per 
cent were enrolled in schools in rural areas. Girls 
constituted 33.92 per cent of the enrolment in rural 
schools 

This was revealed in the Fourth Educational Sur¬ 
vey carried out by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCRT), to collect infor¬ 
mation on schools, teachers and enrolment in schools. 
The survey was conlincd to recognised educational 
institutions catering to school education, in all the 
States and Union Territories. The findings of the 
Survey were utilised in the formulation of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan with regard to education. 

For the country as a whole the gross enrolment 
ratio for the age-group 6 to 10 years was 81.65 in 
1978 as against 80.30 in 1973. The gross enrolment 
ratio for the country for the age-group 11 to 13 
years was 37.94 in 1978 as against 33.15 in 1973. 
Age-specific enrolment ratio for the age group 6 to 
10 years is the percentage ratio of number of the 
students belonging to the age-group 6 to 10 years 
(irrespective of the class in which they are studying) 
to the child population m ine age-group; the age-speci¬ 
fic enrolment ratio for the age group 11 to 13 
years can also be similarly defined. The overall age- 
specific enrolment ratio for the age-group 6 to 10 
years for the country was 64.13 and for boys and 
girls respectively 76.27 and 51.28. 

The survey figures show a marked decline in the 
school enrolment from classes I to IX and onwards. 
Total enrolment in classes I to V was 69 million 
(38.27 per cent girls). In the rural areas the enrol¬ 
ment was 75.70 per cent (36.18 per cent girls) of 
the total enrolment in classes I to V. In classes Vl 
to VIII 18 million children were enrolled altogether, 
of which 32.70 per cent were girls and the corres¬ 
ponding enrolment for the rural areas was 11 million 
(27.83 per cent, girls). Enrolment in rural areas 
was 61.03 per cent of the tbtal enrolm>*.nt in classes 
VI to VIII. At the secondary stage of education the 
enrolment was 88.7 lakhs (28.69 per cent girls). 
The enrolment in rural areas was 47.12 per cent of 
the total enrolment at the time of Fourth Survey. 

Children belonging to Sichedule Castes constitut¬ 
ed 14.73 per cent (rf the ttrtal enrolment in classes I-V 
and correspondin^y Scheduled Tribes children ac¬ 
counted for 6.28 per cent the total enro'iucnt in these 
lasses. In classes VI-VIII the enrolment of ^lieduled 


Caste students was 11.21 per cent of the total enrol¬ 
ment. Schedule Tribes students constituted 3.39 per 
cent of the enrolment in these classes. In the secon¬ 
dary classes (Class IX and onwards) aguin. their 
enrolment figure was 9,77 per cent (SCs^ and 2.84 
per cent (STs) of the enrolment. 


Scheduled Tribes girls enrolled in classes IX and 
onwards accounted for 26.70 per cent of the total 
ST enrolment in these classes whereas there were 
only 21.53 per cent of girls in the Scheduled Caste 
category. However, from Class 1 to VIll there was 
only a marginal difference in the enrolment of girls 
belonging to the two reserved categories. 


Out of the total number of 4,74.636 primary 
schools in the country, 34.75 per cent were single¬ 
teacher schools and only 8.85 per cent schools had 
more than five teachers. 


The Survey indicated increase of 7.60 per cent 
in the number of recognised educational institutions 
over the period 1973-78. Of the total number of 
6,34,144 institutions 5,56,873 were located in rural 
areas. 


The pupil-teacher ratio at the national levei was 
41 at the primary stage, 25 at the middle-stage and 
18 at the secondary and higher secondary stages erf 
education in the country. 

Primary schoolslscctions were available in 4,51,455 
rural habitations covering 78.53 per cent rural po¬ 
pulation within the habitation itself. The correspond¬ 
ing percentages in the Third All-India Educational 
Survey (1973) were 44.33 and 76.12. About 92.82 
per cent of the rural population has been revealed 
to be served by primary sections located either in 
the habitations or up to a walking distance of 1 km 
as against 90.34 per cent in 1973. In the country 
as a whole 77.31 per cent and 93.05 per cent of 
the habitations with a population of 300 or more 
were served by {wimary schoolslsecdons within the 
habitation or up to a distance of 1 km respectively. 
About 66.94 per cent aiid 90.65 per cent habitations 
with population 300 or more and predominantly 
populated by Scheduled Sastes, were served within 
the habitation of residence or up to a distance of 1 
km respectively. For the habitations predominantly 
populated by Scheduled Tribes the correspondint, 
percentages are 77.78 and 90.48. In the year 1978 
middle schoolslscctions were available in 1,03,601 
rural habitations thereby serving 33.47 per cent of 
the rural population within the habitation. 6.44,971 
(66.86 per cent) habitations covering 78.83 per cent 
of the rural population were served up to a distance 
of 3 km. At the time of the Third All-India Educa¬ 
tional Survey (1973), 28.86 per cent and 71,97 per 
cent of the rural population were served by middle 
sdboolslsections within the habitation of residence 
and up to ^ distance ol 3 km.Q 
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RICHARDSON £r CRUDDAS 

—the name behind diverse machinery 
for diversified applications. 

R & C has four full-fledged complexes to cater to the needs of diversified industries. 

And that includes a range exclusive to each. 



BYCULLA 

Sophisticated Steel Structures, Industrial Equipment 
Fabrication, Extruders, Calenders and Mixing Mills 
for automobile tyre, conveyor belt and other rubber 
industries. Railway Points & Crossings, Cast Iron 
Castings and Sugar Rollers. 

61 cms X 173 cms 3-Roll Calender with Complete 
Line for tyre plants. 


MULUND 

Pressure Vessels, Boilers, Heat 
Exchangers for fertilizer, chemical, 
sugar, petroleum, power and 
nuclear applications. Storage and 
Transportation Vessels, and Electric Arc 
Melting Furnaces for steel industry. 


Tar separators for Coke-Oven plant- 
Slsak project. Yugoslavia. 


NAGPUR 

Fabrication and Hot-dip Galvanizing of Structures for power, transmission 
and microwave communications. 

100 metres Microwave Tower erected at Wardha 




E8TD. 1658 


MADRAS 

Steel Structures, Industrial Refrigeration, Water Treatment 
and Sewage Disposal Plants, Pumps, and Compressors. 

Pressure Filters Vessel. 

for Dept, of Space. Sriharikota. A.P. 


RICHARDSON & CRUDDAS(1972)LIMITED 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

HnaOffin St Mtin Works: Sir J.J. Road, Byculls iron Works, Bombay 400008 
Bnnch Oflices & Works: LB. Shastri Marg, Mulund, Bombay 400080 
First Line Beach. Madras 600001 

M.t.D.C. Industrial Estate, Nagpur 440016 <iJA:3sa 
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TRENDS 


Audio-visual Teaching Aids 

DR. S. N. SARAF, Educational Advisor. Plan¬ 
ning Commission, recently inaugurated a four-week 
training course for educators on the ‘Application of 
Educational Technology for Preparing Audio-visual 
Materials’. More than 30 participants, mostly ie.ichers 
from training colleges, participated in the course which 
was jointly organised by the National Council of Edu¬ 
cational Research and Training (NCERT), New Delhi 
and UNESCO Office for Education in Asia and 
Oceania, Bangkok. 

The programme seeks to develop a cadre of 
teacher educati'rs who would appreciate that educa¬ 
tional technolgy nas to play a vital role in hringinc 
about improvement in education. Nece.sssn-y skill will 
be imparted to teachers so that they could use them in 
making learning more meaningful and productive by 
preparing and using audio-visual materials for class¬ 
room instruction. Speaking on the occasion Dr. Sara' 
said that teachers in non-formal centres should be ori¬ 
ented to prepare tneir own teaching aids to make edu¬ 
cation more attractive. □ 


Haryana Exports Cotton 

HARYANA State Cooperative Supply and Market¬ 
ing Federation has been serving the farmers of the 
State by providing them the facility of processing and 
marketing their agricultural produce. Recently it has 
also set up a ginning factory and a cotton 'ced pro¬ 
cessing complex at Ding near Sirsa at a cost of Rs. 2.6(1 
crorc. The daily capacity of the factory and the com¬ 
plex is about 306 bales and 1000 quintal cotton seeds, 
respectively. HAFED propo.scs to set up a similar 
factory afj Ratia in His'ar district soon. .S.S.OOO farmers 
and 350 villages will be benefied- A cotton ginning 
factory and a spinning mill with a capacity of 25,00(1 
spindles is also proposed to bo set up at Bhattu Kalan 
at a cost of Rs. 6 crorc. The State Agricultuic Depart¬ 
ment has introduced an integrated cotton Development 
Project with the financial a.ssistance of World Bank 
HAFED is earning foreign cxchance by expeting 
cotton and cotton reed soil cake, n 

Fuel from forest and Farm Waste 

FROM Agricultural and forest wastes, smokeless, 
and inexpensive solid pelletised fuel has been developed 
by the centre for Rural Developmenet & Appropriate 
Technology and Bio<!hemical Engineering Research 
Centre of the Indian Institute of Technoiogy, Delhi 
They used zoond glass, and other waste matter like 
coconut and rice husk, tree leaves, sawdust and so on, 
which are in plenty in our country-side, cm be used 
to produce the fuel. One kilogram of waste can give 
fuel of the same weight which generates heal equi¬ 
valent to that of one kilogram of coal. 

Prototype plant to manufacture the fuel is being set 
up. Such plants in the villages and hill areas will go 
a long way in solving the fuel problem and also in 
discouraging indiscriminate felling of trees for fuel.D 


Research to improve (>oat and .Sheep 

AT the tii'.t national >e:ninar on sheep .md goat 
pioduclion and utili/alion hold in .laipur recently a 
number of important recommendations were made. 
They are : 

1. The Union Ministry for Agriculture should cuns- 
lilute a committee of experts to lay down a policy 
for improving the breed of goal for milk, meat and 
hair. 

2. Steps should he taken for conservation of impor¬ 
tant sheep and goat breeds. 

3. A Central disease investigation unit with sub¬ 
units in important agro-eeologieal regions sliould be 
sot up. 

4. Intensive progranrmes for development of feed 
resources on common gra.ring kinds, land earmarked 
for forest and private land not suitable for crop pro¬ 
duction be taken up. 

5. The rearing of the sheep and goat species should 
he taken up in mixed fanning system. 

6. The Government should ni'i allow import of car¬ 
pet wool libcrallv so as not to adversely affect the 
pi ices of indigenous carpet w'ool. Instead, emphasis 
should be on improving the carpet wool quality within 
the country. 

7. The marketing of live animals and wool he pro¬ 
perly organized so that the sheep and goat breeders 
arc saved from the middle men and receive rcnnincra- 
tive prices. 

8. To achieve this, corporations might be set up 
in each State with a National Sheep and Goat Deve¬ 
lopment Board to coordinate the activities of the State 
organizations, n 

Pension for the Handicapped in Tripum 

IN Tripura, 3550 physically handicapped persons 
arc being brought under the pension scheme. For this 
this purpose a sum of Rs. 3,18,600 has been earmar¬ 
ked in the current financial year. This information was 
given by Tripura’s Education Minister, Shri Dasarath 
Deb in the State Assembly while replying to a ques¬ 
tion by Shri Khagcn Das recently. □ 

Hudeo Exceeds Loan Target 

HOUSING Slid Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO), a Go''crnmcnt of India Enterprise, released 
during 1980-81 Rs. 90 crores to different borrowing 
agencies spread over 16 States and 2 Union Teriitorics. 
This is 17 per cent more than the amount releastcd dur¬ 
ing 1979-80 and exceeds the tarjget set foi it for the 
year 1980-81. The major beneficiary agencies to which 
the amount released exceeds Rs. 8 crores arc in the 
States of Andhia Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka, Rajas¬ 
than, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. Kerala, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Haryna, West 
Bengal and the Union Territory of Chandigarh receiv¬ 
ed loans ranging from Rs. 2 crore to Rs. 5.4 crores. 

Since its inception 11 years ago, HUDCO has 
released Rs. 405 crores to different housing agencies in 
the country asainst Rs. 706 crores loan sanctioned hv 
it. □ 
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more than double 
your money in only 

SIX YEARS 


With NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
(VI ISSUE) 

IN THIS NEW SERIES. Rs. 100 GROW TO Rs. 201.50 IN 
SIX YEARS. INCLUSIVE OF INTEREST AT 12% TER ANNUM 
COMPOUNDED HALF-YEARLY. 

also NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES (VII (ISSUE) 

IN THIS INTEREST AT 12% PER ANNUM WILL BE PAY¬ 
ABLE HALF-YEARLY. WITH RETURN OF PRINCIPAL 
AMOUNT AFTER SIX YEARS. 

Both series can be encashed efter three years. No Investment Limit. 
Facilities of Nomination, Identity Slip and Transfer. Certificate for Income- 
Tax purposes issued by Post Offices Free of Cost. Exemption from 
Wealth Tax up to Rs 1.5 Lakhs and interest up to Rs. 3,000 per year is 
Free of Income Tax along with interest on other Specified Investments, 

Certificates can be purchased by individuals singly oi jointly in ail 
Post Offices from 1-5-81. 

For further information, please contact 

■RIQIII • Any Authorised Agent 

RjMH • District Savings Officer, c/o District Collectorate 

• The Nearest Post Office 

• Regional Office. National Savings Organisation 
(State or Central Government) 

SS OR WRITE TO : BBBSSSBSBiBBaBBSBBBBaaEBBSSBBBBiJ 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANISATION 

12. Seminary Hills, Nagpur - 440006 
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BOOKS 


Social-Economic Change 


Lcunomic & Social Change in India by S. L. N. 
Simfau; Publishers : Vohra and Co., Bombay; pp. 115: 
Second Edition 1980; Price Rs. 25. 

SIMHA has written a good number of articles and 
books on Economics, Finances and socio-cultural 
values. In the title under review he has succinctly and 
pcrspicaciously described the substantial economic and 
social changes which India has undergone since the 
dawn of independence. A traditional society is in 
the process of traiisformaiion towards modeinaies. 
The socio-cultural perspective, though clouded now 
and then, is nonetheless not bleak. Much has been 
achieved and yet much remains to be achieved. 

The path ahead is doubtless beset with considerable 
clillicultks and onward march is quite air uphill task. 
Despite an impressive build-up of Industrial base, entre¬ 
preneurial potentialities .iiid managerial skill the coun¬ 
try is not speeding fast towards die objective of social 
justice. There arc evidences of fcudalistie and com¬ 
munal overtones ; caste, creed, community, and langu¬ 
ages arc exploited by vested interests, and chauvinktie 
self-seekers. All in all, solution to the problems is 
quite possible. While Government should iiiitiativciy 
and actively work for economic growth and social jus¬ 
tice, the intelligentsia compridne writers, cducationisls. 
artists, sociologists, politicians and such others should 
campaign for national integration and regeneration of 
moral values. The book is worth-reading and modestly 
priced. 

r. C. Rasfogi 


A Comprehensive Book on Khasis 


Local Guveriunent in Khasi Hills by limasaday 
Bhatacbarjya; Vivek PaUishing Company, Delbi; 1980; 
pp. 263; Price Rs. 70. 

THE institution of local government lias been one 
of the pillars of Indian administration, more so in the 
case of north-eastern region. For Khasis, this practice 
of self-governance is age-old. They managed all their 
affairs through Syients or Kings on the basis of popu¬ 
lar will and consent freely expressed. 

The book under review seeks to study in the histori¬ 
cal perspective and in depth the unique features of 
organised system of self-government and democratic 
traditions in tHte Khasi Hills States. 

A few interesting points observed in the book arc 
that the initiation of Syiemship (kingship) is peculiar 
to Khasi Hill States, that the Khasi electors have the 
powcf to disqualify the next heir for good reasons 
according to tlicir custom, and that the Khasi women 
inherit and hold property but have no right to vote in 
the elections of chiefs. The Khasi Hills has the highest 


ramfidl in the world. Chermpuaji with 48S inches used 
to be described as the wettest place on earth. But 
that pride of place has been taken over by another 
village Mawsynram, situated about 10 knis. towards 
cast of Oicrrapunji- nio average rainfall at Mavvsy- 
nram is 577 inches per annum. 

llic book under review, which is vastly comprehen¬ 
sive and informative, will be of inesiimable value to 
general readers, researchers and tliosc engaged in the 
lask of limning local government institutions in tlic 
country in general and north-caslcrii region in parti- 
eiilar. 

S.R.S. 


Financial Management 

Social Cost-Benefit Analysis by 1). Aruna, Institute 
for Financial Management and Research, Madras, 
1980. pp. 124; Price Rs. 25. 

THE BOOK under review, within about a lumdred 
pages, attempts to deal with the basic principles of 
Social Cost Benefit Analysis (CBA), in the develop¬ 
ment—^planning context, and to summarise the main 
developments in the literature during the last ten year.-, 
relating these whatever possible, to Ihe Indian scene. 

The basic principle of Cost-Bciiefii Analysis is both 
simple and conceptually attractive. It is based on the 
logical proposition that any proposed activity can be 
considered socially profitable, only if it promises to 
yield social benefits more than the social costs it will 
entail. However, the translation of this simple proposi¬ 
tion into a methodology lit for application in developing 
countries introduces several complications, the most 
important of which are the problems rais’ed by the 
unsuitably of the market pricing system for a valua¬ 
tion of social costs/benefits, and the consequent need 
to devise a new pricing ..ysicm. The alternative pric¬ 
ing systems formulated ny the OECD on the one hand 
and the UNIDO on the other have been generally 
accepted as suitable methodology for project appraisal, 
though the relative mcrits/demoiils of the two systems 
tire still a matter of controversy. Regardless of what¬ 
ever both at the national and the project 
level, are fully aware of l!ic limitation.: of the too! that 
they are handling. 

The book is divided into live sections and the aim 
of the thought contest is two-fold ; first, to intLoduce 
the reader to the essentials of CBA in general or non¬ 
technical and subsequently in technical terms, second 
to place before him a brief but critical survey of the 
three approaches in current use namely, those of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Deve¬ 
lopment (OECD), the U.N. Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) and llie World Bank vlBRD), 
so that the reader may judge for hiimdf the theoretical 
.icceptabilily and practical utililv of each approach. It 
also briefly surveys the Indian scene and thus an attempt 
lias been made to keep certain theoretical controversies 
out of the exposition .ind to relate it, whenever possible 
to Indian context. The book concludes with a survey 
of the horizons opening out to the C-B Analyst. 

S. K. Ohawan 
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V* 


THE TECHNOIOGISTS' 
SUPERMARKET 



Th«f s OM way of describing 
the broad spectrum of lOL's 
technologies. 

The technologists* supermaifcet 
is lOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products attd 
services are available. 

lOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesie, 
welding, cutting, inerting^ 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment: speeW 
gases for the electronics 
indust^, for diving and off>shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research; anaesthetic equipment 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


those from the weyeide welder 
to the shipbuMdor. the smell 
tqpl manufactucer, the giant heavy 
engiiteering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, aseociated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
o3^en expioMvee for mining. 



Backing this hardware is a'^ 
package of services-coneuitancy 
and advisory, after - sales, and 
training. 

lOL's leadership in aH its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trails with existing know* 
ie^e to tMed a new genera* 
tion of products and services. 
Fof progress. 


Indian 
Oxygen 
Limited I 



lOL offers the best in technology 
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Ri^thaii in a Capside 

FoUdore of Raiasftaan—By D. R. Ahuia—Nalionai 
Book Trust, India, A*5, Green Park. Neni Delhi- 
110016—1^ ITd—Rs. 11.75. 

THE TITLE is a misnomer because the book is 
not confined to ‘folklore’ but deals with many other 
things sudh as the geography, history, traditions, 
customs etc., of Rajasthan. All these are presented 
in a capsule form since a life-size portrayal would 
require, as the author says in the preface, several 
“tonnes” (tomes?). Some selections from oral lite¬ 
rature are given in the appendix, which is described 
in the blurb as “a spend section” (?). As it is, the 
book can be useful as an introduction of Rajasthan 
to the people in other parts of the country and 
thereby serve the cause of national integration. How¬ 
ever this cause could have been served better if the 
book had also dealt with Rajasthan’s role in the 
freedom struggle and its subsequent progress under 
the Five Year Plans. The “States of the Union Series" 
of the Publications Division is better in this respect. 

P. S 


Public Cement Vs Private Cement 

Cement Industry—An Inter-Sectoral Appraisal. Pub¬ 
lished by the Birla Institute of Scientific Research, 
Economic Research Division, New Delhi. Pages 50. 
Price Rs. 15. 

CEMENT is one of the important ingredients of 
construction activity. 1 he book tries to find out the 
relative performance of private and public companies 
in the cement industry. For this purpose, six public 
sector companies out of the ten and 33 out of 47 
private companies have been selected. The study con¬ 
cerns itself with the live year period 1973-74 to 
1977-78. The entire study is presented in five chapters 
and seven annexures. Great care h:is been shown while 
comparing the performance because of variations in 
many sfspects front company to company with regard 
to accounting years, completely different capital struc¬ 
tures, etc. 

Some of the conclusions tirrivcd at make interesting 
reading. Private sector employed Rs 130 per tonne 
of installed capacity and it went down to Rs. 122 in 
1977-78. But there was only marginal growth in tlic 
sector during the period. The public sector employed 
Rs. 313 per tonne of installed capacity and the figure 
went upto Rs. 446 by 1977-78. Considerable addi-. 
tion to public sector installed capacity in the period 
has been observed. Salary and wages per tonne of 
production was Rs. 25.45 in the private sector in 
1973-74 and Rs. 30.55 in 1977-78 whereas the 
corresponding figures' for the public sector were 
Rs. 32.52 and Rs. 37.65 respectively. In other words 
public sector cement companies employ more people 
than necessary and rate of utilisation of capacity is 
poor. 

Some such interesting facts have emerged from thi' 
study which is quite useful to tho.se involved in the 
management of the industry. 


Human Behaviour in Agricnltural Sector 

Psycho-social Dimensions of Agrieulfimil Develop¬ 
ment by B. C. Miithoyya and S. Vijayakiimar. Pnb- 
lished by National In.stitutc of Rural Developmeitit, 
Rajendranagar, Hyderabad 500 030. First published 
1980. Pages lOJ. Price Rs. 18.00. 

THIS research study brings forward useful con¬ 
clusions on (he interesting issue of human and social 
dimensions of human behaviour in the agricultural 
socior of the country. The authors conducted the 
siir\cy sometime in 1973 through collecting empirical 
data in districts where Intensive Agricultural Dev- 
ck>pmcnt Programme (lADP) was implemented in the 
Stales of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. Comparison 
lias been made with the position as it obtained in 
non-IADP districts. 

It i,s true that no attempt had been made earlier to 
study systematically the impact of green revolution 
vis-a-vis agricultural development on psycho-social 
dimensions of one's behaviour. It was believed that 
economic changes would bring about changes in (he 
social levels and attitudes of the people au’toniatically 
from traditional to modern ways of living. It was 
not recognised that economic changes need not 
necessarily be accompained by social changes to the 
same extent in terms of improvements in the cogni- 
live, affective and behavioural asisccts. In fact, re¬ 
ports on agrarian tension in rural areas, particularly 
in the lADP districts of Kerala and Tamil Nadu, 
had revealed (hat the increasing economic disparities 
between the landowners and the labourers had led to 
social discontent of a magnitude which threatened 
ilic continuity and sustenance of agricultural growth 
itself. 

In this study it has been fcViind that while econo¬ 
mic betterment did not have any influence on one’s 
fatalistic attitude, it did bring increasing n.spirations, 
though the variation in the lADP and non-IADP 
districts was not much in this respect. No significant 
variations have been found between the respondents 
iti lADP and non-IADP districts revealing thereby 
iliat the traditional sttructures, the type of feelings 
and attitudes maintained by people cannot be chang¬ 
ed or automatically taken to have changed due to an 
economic input. The implication of this finding is 
ihat along with economic development, it is necessary 
to conceive the type of social development that 
should follow so that each one will supplement the 
other and serve as a driving force for sustaining the 
benefits of economic development. 

There is a feeling the benefits of green revo¬ 
lution did not percolate down the level of poor far¬ 
mers. This is amply borne out in this study which 
says that whatever, socio-psychological changes were 
observed, they were more in the higher land-owning 
classes. Also, when irrigation is equalised as a major 
inplut for agricultural development, the variations re¬ 
sulting from other factors get reduced to a great ex¬ 
tent. Thus the study makes useful observations for 
being taken note of by our economic planners. 

Nav’n Chandra Joshi 
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Public Enterprises Survey 1979-80 Vol. 3 
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Rs. 

22.00 

2 

Annual Survey of lndustries-1971 (Census Sector) In 

10 volumes) Vol. IV (Print 1980) PDIS. 75,71.V / 

Vol. V (Print 1980) PDIS. 76-71-V ' 

Rs. 

68.00 
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Rs. 
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B reast Milk 
est for 
abies 

R. R. Rao* 

MOTHER’S MILK is the cheapest, best and the 
most nutritious food for the baby. Don’t be carried 
away by the pedagogic, subtly cast in all superlatives, 
claims of the baby food manufacturers. Breast milk 
immunises the baby against diseases, tunes the chords 
of love and affection between the mother and the child 
and builds up physical and mental faculties of the 
offspring. 

The Consumer Guidance Society of Indian (CGSl), 
International Organisation of Consumers Union and 
Indian Federation of Consumer organisations, took 
pains, at a press conference arranged in New Delhi 
recently, to substantiate the superiority of breast milk 
over bottle milk, with the help of medical provings, 
clinical observations and field studies. 

In India also, most of the urban mothers, says 
Dr. R. K. Anand, Chairman of the CGSI medical 
panel, have switched on to the bottle feeding and the 
baby food has crept into the countryside to some 
extent. 

Breast feeding has many advantages. A baby fed 
on mother’s inilk does not require any multi-vitamin 
drops. The milk enables the baby withstand intestinal 
infection, allergies, asthma, and eczma which are 
known among bottle fed babies. Even if we take the 
economic aspect into consideration, a mother needs 
extra nourishment worth Rs. 21 a month on an average 
whereas for artificial milk she has to spend every 
month about Rs. 80 on milk powder, Rs. 108 on 
Amulspray, Rs. 120 on Lactogen, or Rs. 138 on 
Lactodex. 

*Our Correspondent. 


Every mother can secrete enough milk to feed tht 
baby. Breast feeding trims the body of the mother, 
sheds the extra fat in the form of milk and improves 
the figure of the lady. Above all the immense joy the 
mother and baby get is something to be felt and is 
beyond words No problem even for working women. 
Before going out, collect the breast milk in a bottle 
and later somebody else can feed the baby, with the 
milk after slightly warming it irp. 

Breast feeding postpones the ovulation and results 
in automatic spacing of children. If they want, the 
mothers may use any other contraceptive but not the 
pill which suppresses milk secretion. The infant mor¬ 
tality rate in Kerala is half that of the nation because 
of many reasons, one of them being breast feeding. 

In a study conducted last year, about 200 babies 
attended the OPD at the Nair Chantable Hospital 
Bombay. About half of them were being given artifi¬ 
cial milk. About 80 per cent of the families had an 
income less than Rs. 150, and about 100 mothers were 
illiterate. Of them 13 per cent had continuou.s water 
supply. Further i: was found out that most of the 
mothers were not aware of proper sterilisation of 
the bottle and proper dilution of the artificial milk. 
Out of the above 200, 13 children died and they were 
fed on bottle milk. In 1976. out of 100 diarrhoea 
c.n.ses, 12 children died and they were not breast fed. 
Between 1971 and 1976. 1690 children died of diar¬ 
rhoea caused by artificial feeding. 

About one million infant deaths can be averted by 
promoting breast feeuing all over the wt>rKl. About 
10 million babies suffer from diseases caused by bottle 
feeding in the world, claim paediatricians. 

The attempt of the WHO, with the help of health 
experts, governmental and non-governmental organi¬ 
sations, to evolve an international code of marketini 
for breast milk substitutes, is being vehemently op¬ 
posed by the International Council of Infant Food In¬ 
dustries (ICIFl) formed by 15 companies controlling 
85 per cent $ 2 billion baby food market. □ 


Pisciculture in Machilipatnam 

P. Ramalingaiah 



Tiger prawns of Machilipatnam 


IN Andhra Ptadesh a large number of fish tanks 
spread over an area of 120 acres have been dug 
around Machilipatnam to breed fish and prawns Fed 
partly by the tidal backwaters and partly by fresh 
waters of irrigation channels, these tanks provkle suit¬ 
able conditions for composite culture of tiger prawns 


and fish. The per acre yield of fish is 1,000 Kg. and 
that of prawns 60-70 Kg. with the total income of 
Rs. 10,000. Financial help, seed and technical Imow- 
how for pisciculture are being provided by the Fisheries 
Department. Andhra Bank also extends financial help 
to those engaged in fish farming. CD 
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NEW TRENDS IN 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Coconut Development Corporation 

C. S. RUai!* 

JN Keralu three lakh tonnes of copra (dried 
coconut kerpcl) is produced annually. About half 
of this is sent to monopoly mills in Bombay where 
coconut oil and other product arc manufactured. 
In October 1975 the Kerala State Coconut Develop¬ 
ment Corporation was formed to free the coconut 
farmers from the clutches of these monopoly mills 
and other middlemen. Some concrete steps have 
already been taken by the Corporation for the deve¬ 
lopment of the copra industry. The Chairman of the 
Corporation Shri K. P. Aravindakshan revealed that 
some package programmes arc also being taken up. 

The first Coconut Oil Processing Unit under the 
Corporation was opened in Mamom near Attingal in 
Trivandrum District in April 1980. The Unit has a 
crushing capacity of 60 tonnes of copra (4.5 lakh coco¬ 
nuts) per day. There are 100 workers in the unit which 
has a capital investment of Rs. 1.60 lakhs. Its capa¬ 
city has not yet been fully utilised. 

The second coconut oil prrocessing unit with the 
same prexiuction capacity is being established in Oui- 
landy Taluk of Kozhikode District- 

The feasibility of establi.shing farmers’ co-operative 
societies and buying copra through them is also being 
considered by the Corporation. Government-level dis¬ 
cussions on this line are going on. Copra required by 
Mamom Unit is now purchased through the local depot 
and a depot at Chunkom in Allcppey District. 
Copra is purchased through Kerala Stale Marketing 
Federation also. 

Activities of the Corporation arc also being expand¬ 
ed to fields other than oil production. Coconut cakes 
expelled from ordinary mills contain a minimum of 
seven per cent oil. One of the programmes of the Cor- 
pwation is to instal a Solvent Extract Plant which can 
extract jnaximum oil from copra. The other project 
is to remove moisture from the scraped kcrmel and 
export it to various consumer countries. Nutritious 
Coconut water is n6t utilized now. There is a project 
under cohsideration to market coconut water in 

*Oiir correspondent and Editor, Yojana (Malayalam). Tri- 
vandrnra. 

Poultry for Prosperity 

P-R. Chaudhury 

UNDER the Special Animal Husbandry Program¬ 
me, 50 poultry units, each consisting of 100 layers 
under Deep Litters system, have been set up at Gcpal- 
pur village of Nadia district. West Bengal, for the 
benefit of agricultural labourers, marginal farmers and 
small farmers. All the 50 farmers have been brought 
into the fold of a cooperative society. 

All the chicks have been vaccinated by the veteri¬ 
nary staff and kept in puoca she(^. Poultry feed pro¬ 
duced at Kalyani Feed Mixing Plant and supplied 
by West Benpl Dairy & Poultry Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. is given to the birds. 



Kiiii; Coconni oj Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

bottles. Activated carbon fuel can be made from 
coconut shell. A project report prepared by the 
National Chemical Laboratory at Poona is also being 
studied by the Corporation to see the feasibility of 
producing sugar from coconut shell. 

The two units at Mamom and Quilandy utilising 
their capacity fully, can process 36,000 tonnes of 
copra only. There is possibility of starting more oil pro¬ 
cessing units under the Corporation in Kerala. 

The oil processed in the units of the Corporation is 
sold in the markets of Bombay and Calcutta. Last 
year Corporation had opened an oil sales counter in 
Trivandrum to which consumers responded well. Due 
to some unforeseen reasons, the counter has been 
closed after some time. Now the Corporation has a 
plan to market oil in plastic containers. □ 

Before the units were started the concerned farmers 
were given a short training course in poultiy keeping 
by the Animal Husbandry Department of the State. 
The capitajLcost per lUO-layer unit is Rs. 3,400 and 
running cost upto 26 weeks comes to Rs. 2,195. 

Till November 1980, there were 4,569 poultry 
units, each consisting of 50-100 layers under the Deep 
Litter System in the district of 24-Parganas, Hooghly 
and Nadia in West Bengal. 

‘rhe Scheme is subsidised by the Stats Government 
upto Rs. 1898 and the rest of the amount has come 
from the Allahabad Bank, as loan. The loan is repay¬ 
able in five years. The bank loan has been utilised for 
the construction of poultry sheds, purchase of day-old 
chicks, equipment and feed. The villagers who were 
once poverty stricken are fiow well off earning about 
Rs. 250 a month each, more than their usual income. 
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Plan Outlays and Resources 

THE NAIIONAL ECONOMY which slatted 
icr ovcring during tlic (ir,st year of the sixth Plan has 
cnicred the path of growih during the sceond year. 
J;\cn though the present rabi harvest has been 
vomewhat lower than what was expected, the timely 
"Mset of monsoons assures good kharif production. 

I he progress in (he industrial field is even more 
spectaeuJar—the growth rate (his year is likely to be 
more than double that of last year. 1 here has been 
considerable improvement in the pitwiuelion ot 
iTii'iaslnicture items which has enabled higher growth 
i'l other fields of the economy. 

Di'ubt has, however, arisen about the ability of 
the economy to improve or even mainlain this growth 
land. The present improvement is mamly due to the 
betici utilisation of the existing capacities and only 
new investments for increasing the capacities can 
(.nsure sustained growth. Further, the continuing 
mtlation and price rise arc adversely alFecling all 
bumches of the economy besides eroding the real 
value of the Plan outlays and necessitating more 
allocations for non-dcvciopmenlal expenditure like 
additional dearness allowance. From .(anuary 1980 
It) May 1981 the wholesale prices have risen by 
about 24 per cent. If this trend continues all the 
calculations about planning will be offset. Apart from 
slioitage of goods, the main cause for the rising 
prices is the increase in money supply. The Plan 
jtrovided for a deficit financing of Rs. .SCOt) crores 
for the entire five-year period, but if is estimated 
il’.at in the very first two years the deficit financing 
might be of the order of Rs. 3.500 crores. The 
country is eagerly awaiting the promised measures 
ot the Finance Minister to curb black money and 
price ri.se. 


Regarding mobilisation of additional rcs.iurtes for 
the Plan, the Centre has by and large done its part 
Well while the States arc lagging behind. The expected 
contribution of surplus from the public sector has 
also not materialised so far. While foreign aid 
prospects are good, the preparation of suitable projects 
for utilisation of that aid has not been prompt. The 
unexpected increase in population, a,; revealed by 
the latest Census, poses another big problem to the 
(ilanners and the Government. 

There is one major factor of consolation amidst 
these uncertainties, that 's. both the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the Ctwemment are conscious of the pro¬ 
blems and they initiate remedial measures without any 
delay. The improvement in the performance of the 
infrastructure was due to such watchful action of the 
Government. Similarly, the Minister for Planning 
sent a circular letter to the Chief Ministers last 
month requesting them to conduct periodic reviews 
so as to avoid deviation from the planned outlays 
and targets. A full meeting of the Planning Com¬ 
mission is to be held later this month to consider 
sectoral readjustments in the plan outlay.s and other 
problems. Given the political will it will not be 
impo.ssjhe to solve the problems affecting the planned 
development of the' country. □ 



Need for Health Revolution in 
Developing Countries 

Indira Gandhi’" 


LIFE is not mere living but living in health. The 
health of the individual as of nations is of primary 
concern to us all. Health is not the absence of illness 
but a glowing vitality, a feeling of wholeness with a 
capacity for continuous intellectual and spiritual 
growth. What is our ultimate goal? Is it the mere 
accretion of medical and other knowledge, the building 
of better machines and even hospitals, or are all these 
meant for a higher purpose, to make man better and 
more capable of handling the emotional and other 
stresses posed by material progress, increasing pace, 
and the lack of privacy in contemporary living? In 
India even in very andent times it was believed that 
physical, mt.nial and spiritual health are intrinsically 
interwoven. This is the basis of the science cf yoga. 
The medical system perfected in India, Ayurveda, or the 
Knowledge of the Span of Life, in many ways fore¬ 
shadowed W.H.O.'s own definition of health as “a state 
of complete physical, mental and social well being”. 

Dr. Mnhlcr and his colleagues deserve congratula¬ 
tions and encouragement on their vision of “Health for 
All by the Year 2000”. This envisages strengthening of 
public health programmes of developing countries, 
where most diseases are concomitants of economic 
backwardness. 

Erut Old Diseases, Enter New Ones 

Yet it should not be imagined that affluent countries 
have no health problems. They already e.xperience 
the tensions, mental and physical, to which the dwellers 
of densely populated cities succumb. So that while the 
old diseases are being wiped out, new ailments are 
making themselves felt. New industrial processes must 
share the blame for this. Also, men and women seem 
willing to risk illness by over-indulgencc in eating, 
smoking or drinking rather than practising the self- 
rcstiaint .so essential to health. In affluent countries 
medical treatment has become so exceedingly costly that 
they loo need health insurance and assistance. Pychia- 
Iric treatment is prohibitive. 

•Address to the Thirty-Fourth World Health Assembly, Geneva, 

6th May. 1981. 


It is pertinent to recall that until a century and a 
half ago, the death rates and the general prevalence of 
disease were roughly the same in all countries. The 
scientific discoverie.s of the nineteenth century enabled 
Europe to cut down the death rate. This period also 
coincided with rapid economic growth in thos:: lands. 
In Africa and Asia, however, the death rate is declining 
because of new miracle drugs and Campaigns against 
epidemics. Once it is recognised that better health is 
not a mere offshoot of overall economic development, 
and that major improvements in health are possible in 
the absence of industrialisation, it follows that the 
patterns of public health and health administration of 
advanced countries are not necessarily appropriate for 
developing ones. The vast increases in population in 
developing countries are the outcome of successful 
public health programmes, but they constitute a further 
challenge to science, to governments and to mankind. 


The vast increases in population in developing 
countries arc the outcome of successful public health 
programmes, but they constitute a further challenge to 
science, to governments and to mankind. 


Yulherability to Epidemics 

Long before modern communications, and economic 
forces proclaimed the interdependence t)f the world, 
epidemics had demonstrated that humanity is one in 
its vulnerability. Smallpox has been the latest of the 
epidemics to be eradicated, and an estimated billion 
dollars have been saved by giving up compulsory 
vaccination. But is it being used to assist other develop¬ 
mental work on health ? In fact the .story of inter¬ 
national assistance tells that development does not 
command the enthusiasm that defence does. In India, 
94 per cent of resources for development are mobilised 
domestically. Only six per cent comes as aid, but if is 
much lieeded as a catalyst of change. 

We are told that we are on the tlmshold of a new 
age of biology. Major discoveries are promised in cell 
biology, genetics and immunolo^. I^veloping coun¬ 
tries hope that these will enabk them to overcome 
many of the old tropical diseases—particularly those 
connected with malnutrition, diarrhoea! disorders and 
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communicable diseases. W.H.O. has a commendable 
programme uf iropical medicine. Leaders of medicine 
all over the wrr'd should evolve a special project in this 
field as part of the “Health For All” schemes. 

Priorities of Medical Research 

May I say a few words about the priorities ol 
medical research ? Affluent societies are spending vast 
sums of money understandably on the search for new 
products and processes to alleviate suffering and to 
prolong life. In the process, drug manufacture has 
become a powerful industry, subject to the same driving 
considerations of other big industries, that is, concen¬ 
tration on profit, fierce competition and recourse to 
hard-sell advertising. Medicines which may be of the 
utmost value to poorer countries can be bouglit by us 
only at exorl)3tam prices, since we are unable to 
have adecjuate independent bases of research and pro¬ 
duction. This apart, sometimes dangerous new dugs 
are tried out on populations of weaker countries al¬ 
though their u.sc is prohibited within the countries of 
manufacture. It also happens that publicity makes us 
victims of habits and practices which are economically 
wasteful or wholly contrary to good health. You are all 
familiar with the controversy over the export of baby 
foods to developing countries. 


Mv idea of a tetter ordered world is one in Mhidi 
medical discoveries would be free of patents and there 
would be no profiteering from life or death. 


We do need excellent modern hospitals. Ifut the 
desire for ever larger hospitals, more often than not 
oriented towards high cost modern technological medi¬ 
cine, has to be resisted. Primary health care must be 
within reach, in terms of distance as well as money, of 
all people. 1 he world has found to its dismay that 
resources arc not unlimited. Hence waste of any kind 
and in any form, particularly in health and hospital 
care, should be strongly discouraged ; and the countries’ 
resources must be more equitably distributed. If this 
is true of the national scene it is even more so inter¬ 
nationally. 

Health Services at Door Steps 

in India we should like health to go to homes 
instead of larger numbers gravitating towards central¬ 
ised hospitals. Services must begin where people arc 
and where problems arise. We have acquired the 
capability of plating satellites in orbit which give useful 
information, but we have not yet been able to roach 
out to all our rural people. However, we are engaged 
in reorganising our medical administration. Our outlook 
I’.as been admiralty expressed in one of the documents 
prepared by our doctors, which says, “Health is neither 
a commodity to be purchased nor a service to be given ; 
it is a process o( knowing, living, participating and 
being." 

The disparities in levels of medical research and 
administration also affect us in another way. At great 
expense and effort we give our bri^test young men 
and women medical education. But a large proportion 
of them are lured by the high salaries and tempting 
opportunities far further work which affluent counbies 
offer. Thus we lose (he skiUed manpower so desperate¬ 
ly needed to save our own people. Brain dram has 
been called the technical aid that developing countries 
give to the rich, 


My ictea ol a better ordered world is one in which 
medical discoveries would be free of patents and there 
would be 10 prefileering from life or death. The world 
community should also work out some form of recom¬ 
pense fur the loss suffered by developing countries be¬ 
cause of this migration of trained doctors and nurses. 

Health Revolution 

A country’s progress is generally judged in terms 
of its GNP. But sirrcly the health of the people is also a 
significant v.irdstick. That is why we must stress the 
need for a health revolution in developing countries, 
not only to wipe out diseases and to make available 
specialised treatment^ but what is equally essential, to 
provide basic licaith care and to take preventive 
measures, l-.ducation from the earliest stages must 
include certain elementary information about health, 
sanitation, clcanlJncss, the avoidance of contagious 
diseases and the preservation of the environment which 
is closely linked to these. 

The world, and we in tlie developing countries, are 
beset with many health problems. But at this point I 
should like to take irp three specific items. Nty country 
has participated successfully in the malaria and small¬ 
pox eradication programmes. But the cunning and 
urge for survival of tire ubiquitous mosquito has out¬ 
witted us, and has proved stronger than we had realised, 
and he or rather she, for I am told that the female is 
far more deadly, has returned to disturb our sleep. 
Such focusing on special diseases and making all-out 
efforts to end them is a rewarding exercise. 

I wish we could do the same for leprosy which is 
such a dread disease but now well within the powers 
of contemporary medicine to control. I pay tribute to 
the dedicated persons who, in my country and else¬ 
where, have devoted their entire lives to this demanding 
work. Obviously, such voluntary work can have only 
limited reach. Leprosy is prevalent in some 53 coun¬ 
tries. If (his problem is not scientifically and vigorously 
attacked right now, it will spread and be with us for 
long. The time has conic to utiLse better health educa¬ 
tion, better health technology and immunological 
advances to launch a global campaign to eradicate 
leprosy from the earth within the next twenty years. 

A major obstacle is the general public’s iterance 
and superstition regarding leprosy. People lend to 
evade investigation and hesitate to admit to the disease 
at the early stages when a cure could be complete and 
easier. This sense of shame is outdated and dangeic^us. 

The second is blindness. It is said that at least IS per 
cent is preventable by the addition of greens in early 
childhood diet and by simple treatment. W.H.O. could 
devise a special international programme with emphasis 
on safeguarding children from blindess, just as this 
year it has orawn attention to the problems of the 
disabled. 

Popubtkm Control 

The third, though by no means less important, is 
the question of population control. India is among the 
very few developing countries, if not the only one, m 
which the increase in the production of grain is larger 
than the increase in people. But the hard, cold fact 
remnins that today men and women need a more varied 
diet and want much more besides food. At the rate at 
which we arc growing, it will be increasingly diffionU to 
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aialcli the clcniand tor consumer and other goods and 
:ven for living space. 

I he Liovernment of India was one of the first to 
take up family planning as a part of its official policy. 
Our aim is not merely to curb the growth of population 
but to have happi r and healthier families which, in our 
circumstances, means smaller families. We arc dis¬ 
turbed that our jccent census shows an alarming 
incre.ise. It is tmail satisfaction to know that sonic of 
this is due to jicople living longer and not (o a higher 
birth tale. In lact our family planning programmes arc 
estimated to have prevented 29 million births in the 
last decade. 


Baseless Propaganda Causes Harm 

Because there has been such wrong reporting and an 
entirely erroneous picture given of our policy, I should 
like to clarify that we neither believe in nor have 
We practised lorcible sterilization as a matter of policy. 
>Vc did emphasize what was called “motivation’, ihat is 
persuading people to participate in this programme ; 
operations were conducted by competent and authorised 
nieilical personnel. In this, due to mistaken over-zta- 
lousncss or other mischief, there were some cases, but 
the margin was no larger than in other cases of medical 
or olher error. What did incalculable harm was the 
baseless propaganda which some interested parties and 
individuals unleashed about our family planning 
schemes, and the political use that was maoc of it bv 
gross exaggeration and even falsehood. 

I shall give two instances to illustrate my point. At 
that time, some groups started an insidious and nfis- 

si .HirjI'.i campaign that w'c planned to 

sj^rilisc the enu re population. In the wake of a flash 


flood in Batna where the drinking water had become 
contaminated, people resisted the team of doctors who 
had gone to inoculate them against cholera. Some 
months later, our desire to give protection against 
diphtheria, tetanus and whooping cough to children 
who went to municipal school was thwarted because the 
parents were mitlcd into thinking that the children 
were being sterilised- 

Breakthrough in FP Programmes 

B) and large, women even in rural areas do want 
family planning. Our people are beginning »o uiuli^r- 
stand that chiidicn have certain needs and are not 
merely hands to help the family. However, controlled 
families are possible only if parents are reasonably 
assured of good health facilities for the lurviva! of Iheh 
children. As yel no inexpensive and etfeclive rer.iedy 
IS available. Our scientists arc working on this and 
claim lhat thev arc on the brink of major di.scove>-ics. 

I should like to take advantage of my presence at 
W.H.O. to stress the need for a new dynamic and better 
coordinated programme of research in contraception. 
Family planning programmes arc awaiting a big break- 
tluough. Without a safe, preferably oral, drug which 
women and men can take, no amount of gevernment 
commitment and political determination will avail. 

Life is and perhaps always will be a struggle, 
although the naiiire of it keeps changing, lo meet it 
we need vision, faith, courage and dogged perseverance. 
Ihcse are the tiualilies I admire in individuals and in 
organisations. Thc‘e are the characteristics of the role 
of the W.H.O. That is why I have come ali this way to 
express our appreciation of its work, and to assure it 
of my Government’s support. □_ 


Yojana 
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Latest Trends in Leather 
Technology 


Dr. S.. Sjnihappu'" 


INDIAN Leather industry has to face many a 
challenge in the 1980s. The leather scientists, tech¬ 
nologists and tanners are probing into alternative 
technologies, to avoid the use of chemicals which 
pollute the environment and to save energy. In the 
tanners' get-together “Challenges of the 1980’s foi 
the Leather and Allied Industries” held recently al 
Central Leather Research Institute, Madras, all aspects 
of research on leather industry were discussed. 
The Research Programme of the CLRI is formulated 
On the basis of the discussions. The scientists and 
technologists of the institute and its Regional Centres 
at Jullundur, Bombay, Rajkot, Kanpur and Calcutta 
have been striving to achieve the goals of the research 
programme. 

In the field of tannery, pollution control measures 
like the conservation of water, avoiding or reducing 
the use of polluting chemicals, employing alternate 
non-polluting chemicals and elimination of common 
salt in the preservation of raw hides and skins arc 
being adopted. The CIRI has succeeded in eflFecting 
economy of water upto 50 per cent and thereby re¬ 
duction of pollutants in the tannery cflluents. Conse¬ 
quently considerable amounts of processing chicmicals 
have been saved. Partial substitution of chrome with 
aluminium, gluteraldchyde and acrylic syntans has 
diminished the content of chrome by 90 per cent in 
the eflSluenfs. In one or two processes chrome has been 
completely eliminated. 

In the beam-house processes, liming operation 
results in a large amount of sludge. Effluent from lime 
yard contains a high de^ee of alkalinity and toxi¬ 
city. Pollution of the environment has been reduced 
to a great extent by adopting the new process deve¬ 
loped in the CLRI, The new process envisages the 
treatment of rc-hydrated hides and sldns with ammo¬ 
nium salts, urea and caustic soda followed by dehair- 
ing system. The hair is removed the very next day 
and die hides and skins are treated with al^li to get 
the required plumping. The chemicals used in tffls 
process do ntH produce sludfo nm* are they harmful 
for the workers in the beam-house, VegetaMe tannins 

^Directetr, Central Leather Research Institate, Madras. 


and aluminium salts do not pollute so much as chrome 
salts, and even In re-chroming of E.I., it is proved 
that aluminium salts arc pving very good results. Bag 
tanned leather can be rctanned with alum and fini¬ 
shed into marketable upholstery leather. The split is 
made into upper leather. In the leather finishing, trans¬ 
fer film has been used in the place of pigments and 
resin binders, with the advantage of freedom from 
pollution. Shanthiniketan type leathers have been 
made by spraying vegetable tanned goat skin with 
suitable binder followed by screen printing of designs 
and fixing with HCHO. Purses made of this leather 
are attractive. 


In the field of tannery, pollution control nieamrcs 
like the comervation of water, avoiding or icawJng the 
use of polltilinq clitniicals, employing cdtirnate non- 
poltutiiig chemicals and elimination of common salt, 
ate hei tg (idoplcd. 


U.sc of enzymes for unhairing has helped to elimi¬ 
nate sodium sulphide which is highly toxic to aquatic 
llora and fauna. Likewise development of water-based 
finishes, instead of solvent sy.stems has helped in cut¬ 
ting down atmospheric pollution. Among all the che¬ 
micals used in the industry, common salt is the major 
culprit causing ground water pollution. Technolo^es 
have been developed in the CLRI with a view to mini¬ 
mise its use and even to completely avoid, if possible. 
The CLRI has undertaken a programme to utilise 
solar energy for heating water for tannery use and 
also drying of leathers. 

Bag fanned leather 

In Jullundur (Punjab) a co-operative system for 
helping the rural bag tanners was suggested by the 
CLRI. Under this, it was prr^XKcd to create a cen¬ 
tral agency or an industriii co-operative which will 
provide for the inputs and purchases of leathers pro¬ 
duced by the tanners at fair prices. The agency will 
provide facilities for retaining and finishing as well 
as fabricafing the leathers into consumer articles, 
such as sportsgoods, ladies bags etc. An experimental 
trial was made in a local tannery by the Regional 
Extension Centre of file CLRI at Jullundur and the 
practicalriiity of the scheme had been verified. The 
leather goods were fabricated at the h>cal units as 
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Leathers liav.na nuiny grain defects are ptitUed or 
embossed with statable designs. 


iilso sporls gviod like rugby ball and wicket-keeper's 
gloves by the respective manufactures; the splits ob- 
laineci were sold to the country shoe manufacturers 
and the trimmings to village cobblers for repaid work. 

Usually the low grade hides and skins having grain 
and other defects, arc converted either into grain or 
suede lining. Leathers having too many grain defects 
are printed or embossed with suitable desists like 
those of crocodile, elephant, ixtrcine and similar grain 
patterns. Other techniques include scrccnjblock prin¬ 
ting and tie and dye methods for producing various 
patterns both on the grain and suede sides. 

But the “Novotone Technique”, developed by the 
CLRI, involves printing of various designs and patterns 
on the grain side of the leather using half-tone blocks. 
The main advantage of this technique is that no ela¬ 
borate equipment or machinery is required and the 
pattern can be printed on cut panels or components 
by the leather goods maker himself; the investment on 
equipments is very little and therefore, this techni¬ 
que is ideally suited for cottage and rural leather goods 
manufacturing units. This technique has been award 
Rs. 3,000 by the National Research Development 
Corporation, Government of India recently. 

Processes for the manufacture of chrome/zirconium 
combination tanned and zirconium tanned cri<Aet 
and hockey ball leathers have been developed^ in the 
CLRI. The leathers thus obtained have greater scuff 
resistance, better dyeing characteristics, longer life, 


belter shape retention and also are more resistant to 
water. 

The export oriented Indian Football Leather In¬ 
dustry demands a leather without any residual 
stretch. It is found that most of the leathers, being 
used presently, go out of shape either during their 
manufacture or after their use in one or two games. 
Bag tanned leather w'hich is supposed to have the 
least amount of stretch has quite a few serious draw¬ 
backs associated with its crude methods of production 
being adopted in rural conditions. Keeping this point 
In view and especially the sftetch, a process has been 
developed wherein the middle portion of the leather 
is left unlanned. This portion is expected to absorb 
the impact from the kick given to the ball and retain 
its shape. It has been found that by retanning the 
central untanned pordon of the vegetable tanned 
leathers with chrome or slum in low percentages, 
satisfactory leathers for football could be manufac¬ 
tured. 

Fondamenfal Aspects of Leafiier Research 

Many antiseptic formulations for use in curing and 
preservation have been tried with gpat skins. By 
using (i) bronidiol -f sodium pentachlorophcnatc, (it) 
+ salt (less than conventional amount) the 
skins were preserved for more than 35 days without 
hair sBo. Bronidiol 0.5 per cent+Beazalkonihm Chlo¬ 
ride 2-5 per cent has been found useful to preserve 
for one month without addition eff salt. 
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Certain indigenous tanning materials of our count¬ 
ry were studied for theii- nature of tannins as well 
as non-tannins. Such studies on Kahua (Terminaiia 
arjuna) indicated that the bark tannins belong to 
condensed type and are based on {+)-catechin. (—)- 
epi catcchin, ( + )-gallocatechinc, (—)-cpi gallocatc- 
chin, whereas the fruit tannins belong to iiydrolysable 
type from which puniculagin was identified. Lora- 
nthus, longiflorus, a parasite plant growing on mango 
was found to contain tannins to ihc extent of 10 
per cent which arc based on ( + )-catechin and icu- 
cocyanidins. 

A synthetic tannin was prepared using the tannln^ 
from de-oiled sal seeds. The .syntan gave good results 
as a rctanning agent for the manufacture oi chionie 
refanned upper leathers. Preliminary studies on the 
improvement of Ghat-bor tannins bv addition ol 
syntans and chemical modification, where they uic 
used as the raw material for the manufacture ol svn- 
tans, gave encouraging results in improving the colour 
and rectifying other defects. 


The ‘‘Novotoiie Technique" of finishing, (hM'lojicil 
by the CLRl, invi Ives printing of vario'i.s di dgn.', ion! 
phttenis on the grain side of leather using hah tone 
blocks 


It is well known that raw hide/skin is used for mak 
ing musical instruments. Research has been under¬ 
taken in the CLRl to study the sound charaeterislies 
of animal hides and skins in relation to their struc¬ 
ture, for use in musical instruments. Normal modes 
of vibration were studied with sun dried buff calf, 
cow calf, goat and sheep skin membranes in correla¬ 
tion with histological features of the skin. Though 
there is no significant variation in the fundamenia! 
frequency, the stiffness of the membranes which in¬ 
fluences damping characteristics varies significantly 
The stiffness increases as the compactness and the 
length of the fibre bundle increases. Eflcct of proce-.- 
sing on the fundamental frequency and stiffness ol 
the goat skin membranes subjected to (i) sun drying 
or (ti) liming, deliming and acetone dehydration ; 
and (iii) vegetable tanning were studied. The vege¬ 
table tanned skin has very low frequency and stillness. 
Though the sun dried and limed, delimcd and acetone 
dehydrated skins have the same frequency the sun 
dried skin has much higher stiffness. 

Novel processes for bating and unhairing of hide, 
and skins using immobilized pancreatic enzyme pro¬ 
ducts were developed on the basis of our study on 
immobilization of proteolytic enzymes like trypsin 
and pepsin on sand by different methods. 

Applied Research 

Small quantities of fibrin prepared fin GLRl) 
were supplied to Madras Veterinary College and they 
were found to be acceptable in veterinary surgery for 
arresting bleeding. Hide fleshings were hyd^rolyscd 
under different conditions and the hydrolysates were 
found to be useful as fillers for improving the pro¬ 
perties of leathers and also as si:^ agents in textile 
industry. Studies on the hydrolysis of hide trimffiings 
have yielded good resuUs for their suitability in pre¬ 
paration of detergent formulations, large quantities 
of processed goal hair were suw)licd to the Jute 


Technological Research Laboratories, Calcutta for 
making non-woven bonded fabrics using a blciul of 
goat hair, wooi and jute. The fabric is useful as 
insulating raateiial in high altitude shoes. Tannery 
hair and chrome shavings are digested separately 
and arc being tried as nitrogenous manure for 
vegetative crops like cluster beans. ladie.s' linger etc. 
The uptake of chromium and its toxic effect in plants 
are also being investigated. Dog biscuits were pre¬ 
pared in the CLRl using nonhuniaii grade meat ana 
other animal offals ; saniplcs of the same have been 
sent to the CFTRI Mysore for their evaluation. Dog 
chews and other formulations of dog treats could 
be obta-ned troni hide split;;, hide trimmings and 
tripes. 

An TAO/UNDP assisted project (.for four years) 
wu"- initiated in 1979 (April) in CLRl on “Pro¬ 
cessing of animal by-products for various end- 
uses”. 1 he immediate objeetives ol this project are— 
to develop proccs.ses and pnxiucts through latest 
techniques inak ing use of the largely available animal 
by-products in our country. It long rangs objectives 
are (i) modctnisalion of slaughter-houses in oui coun¬ 
try for setting up by-products processing units ; (ii) 
formulating and arranging training programmc.s for 
people in dificren! categories (iii) denionstraiinns of 
some of the processes. The staff member, under this 
project arc being trained abroad and experts from 
tither countries arc assisting in this project. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of tlte activities initialed in CLRl 
recently under tliis project : a) preparaiion *.'f fire ex¬ 
tinguishing foam compounds from hooves., horns and 
leathers of animals; (b) preparation ql protein— 
iced supplement for poultry from featiicrs, hooves, 
horn of animals and also from chronic shavings; c) 
cosmetics—small peptides from purified skin collagen 
for shajiipoo making; soluble collagen, monomers 
and dimers for skin cream lotions; from calf or fetal 
pi" skin invertebrates and lower vertebrates; soluble 
deamidated collagen from hides and skins; kertin 
hydrolysates for hair shampoo, naid polish etc., from 
horns, hooves, etc. (d) Prosthetic materials—collagen 
sheet for wound dressing from coliagenous tissues of 
animals; collagen tube in vessel prosthesis for the 
prevention of adhesion, perimural from collagenous 
tissues of animals; e) protein for human consumption 
—from frog carcass, shark waste, fish olfals etc. 

Water resistant sole leathers have been prepared by 
myrob and A1 tannage and Iron-AI-Veg tannages and 
also by treatment with aluminium stearate followed by 
basic aluminium sulphate. Incorporation of tallov/ and 
oil also improves water resistance. Use of the five per 
cent solution of sodium sulphide has been found to 
give quick imliairing in sole leather making. Nappa 
and chamois splits were made from buff hide with a 
view to increase the value realised as finished leather. 

Syntans 

Improved syntans based on lignosulphonic acid and 
phenol for letanning purposes, Lignosulphonates as such 
and hydrolysed ligno-sulphonates, were reacted with 
polyphenols <>1 niyiobalan. It has been found that the 
faywolysed material gave a better prodtfet for use as 
a; self-tanning agent. CommMcial myrobalan extracts 
containing excessive bisulphite have not been found 
to be satisfactory. 
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Tannery (rials with syiitan “RS” since developed 
in the CLRI have been found to give good results 
with certain modifications. Urese in “Arf” another 
syntan, developed ir> CLRI has been found (c be useful 
(or relann’.jg of chiome leather. 

The mono and di-glyccridcs obtained from the 
marine and vegetable sources on reaction with mono¬ 
poly-carboxylic acids have shown promising results for 
both tanning and fatliquoring purges. During prepa¬ 
ration of fatliquoi styled as CENFAT, obtainable from 
vegetafck'marinejanimal amine based and chronic, it has 
been found that substituting chrome powder with 
chrome alum gives belter results. A collaborative pro¬ 
ject between the CI.R1 and a public undertaking firm 
of Calcutta has been initiated recently for preparation 
ol synthetic fatiiquors using the CLRI technology 

A number of pigment dispersions have been screen¬ 
ed for properties like heat and migration resistance, 
light fastness etc. Various organic and inorganic pig¬ 
ment.? were blended as pigment dispersion formulations 
and their properties namely hiding power, particles 
size, colour value and also dispersibility were studied. 
These blends arc being compared with commercial ones 
existing in the market. 


A fabric, iiuult of goat hair, wool, atid ,'utt is found 
quite useful as insulating material in high altitude 
shoes. 


International Symposium on Flolymers was held during 
January 1980, at Madras, by CLRI, in which expats 
from all over the world participated. 


A number ol new designs for handbags with and 
without frames, pouch bags, leather album and light 
weight softy brief cases have been developed. I.cather 
goods like wallets, handbags, writing cases etc. have 
been made with ‘Novotone' leather. Novel and ureful 
designs for wall hangers have been made out of inferior 
or rejection quality leathers. Newer uses have been 
fi und for bag tanned leathers from riiial areas for 
making travel bags, conductor bags etc. Certain acces-- 
sories for straight edge folding machine and universal 
press have been developed. A plywood bending machine 
for sui' cases has been fabricated. 


Studies on biophysical aspects of normal and abnor¬ 
mal feet ami its iclationship with footwear have been 
studied. In electromyographic studies conducted during 
surveys to evaluate the behaviour of the icg and foot 
both in static and moving phases, it has been found 
that while the fool is flexed at the ankle and also when 
extending the toes at the metatarsophalangeal joint, both 
in standing and sitting postures, muscles are more 
active during flexion in weight-bearing posture than in 
sitting. Sim ilar results have been obtained in the case 
of c^musclcS as well. 


Recent research investigations in polymer area arc 
concerned with development of tanning aids, finishes 
and various leather auxiliaries based on polymers. 
Acrylic copolymers based on MA-MMA-ACN (CLRI 
brands) were prepared in emulsion form lor use as 
base coat for leather acrylic binder (RS). The process 
was perfected and the know-how has been released to 
a nu^iuber of tlicmical firms for commercial exploitalion. 
Polyurethane lacquer based on TDI castor oil was also 
released to chemical firms in Bombay and Delhi. A 
know-how for the preparation of modified case in 
finishes, developed in CLRI, has been handed over to 
the NRDC for release for commercial exploitation. A 
scries of adhesives based on VC-VAC-cx'polymers 
(CLRI) and polyurethanes have been made and are 
being assessed foi their use in footwear manufacture. 
With a view to investigate and also explore out-lets 
lot utilisation of industrial polymeric materials, based 
on agricultural and industrial by-products, fir incerpo- 
ratiqn into hides and skins and others, Mica'-Vinyl 
graft copolymers, and lignosulphonate-vinyl graft 
copolymers have been made and used in leather manu¬ 
facture, The leather treated with these grafted products 
showed improved properties like fullness, .softness and 
nap as compared to the untreated product. Preliminary 
investigations for preparation of antithrombogenic 
surfaces based on collagen for use in biomedical field 
have been completed. An intcr-institutional project 
spemsored by the Department of Science and Techno¬ 
logy (DST) has beenc undertaken for the preparation of 
phenolic resins based on non-petroleum products. Good 
progress has been made in the preparation ^ resin 
from the iiydrolysate of myrobalan tannin extract. An 
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Kincmalie analysis of locomotion of children while 
walking barefoot was conducted using cinematographic 
technique. Eight normal persons, a flat-footed person, 
a person with knock-knee were chosen for this study. 
The displacement patterns for various leg markers 
affixed at dilicrcnl joints of leg, knee, ankle and meta¬ 
tarsophalangeal joints were traced. The displacement 
information thus obtained was fed to the computer 
for the computatjon of velocity and acceleration data 
for fuitnci analysis. Studies are in progress on the 
structure &;id properties of footwear materials with the 
object of making improvements in footwear. 


A ISUO mm splitting machine has been fabricated 
for leatlicr industrial organisation in Vijayawada. This 
was demunstrated to the public in the TGT-1981. 
Strap cutting machine, skiving machine, hydraulic 
clicking press and vacuum dryer are in the process of 
fabrication. Design drawings for 400 mm, splitting 
machine have been completed. In ccKirdination with 
CMERI, Duigapur-Madras Unit (MERADO), CEERI, 
PilanbMadras Unit, Uic CLRI has taken up develop¬ 
ment of a rotary spraying and drying linachine. A 
pneumatic blade feing device for cylinders of fleshing 
shaving, sammying and setting madhines is being 
developed in CLRI. 


An liitcrnauon&> Seminar on Transfer ot T^hnoiogy 
in Leather and Allied Industries sponsored by the 
ESCAP was organised by the CLRI during Jan.-Feb. 
1980 at Madra.s, in which delegates from the ESCAP 
pyuntrics, UNIDO, FAO, ILO etc. as well as from 
all over India participated.□ 
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Telecommunication Services in India : 
A Review and Perspective 


Vijay Naval Parti* 


UNDER the Sixth Five Year Plan the Ministry 
of Communications is aiming at a substantial over¬ 
all expansion and improvement of public telecom¬ 
munication services. 

As is well known, telecommunication is a vital 
link among people of different strata for the eco¬ 
nomic development of a nation. In the words of 
our beloved Prime Minister Shrima'i Indira Gandhi 
“Communication in today’s world plays an important 
role. Without it neither democracy can function 
nor can progress be made.” 

Substitute for Transport 

Telecommunication is in several respects a substi¬ 
tute for transport. Most other means of communi¬ 
cation involve movement through public or private 
transportation and therefore require use of consi¬ 
derable amount of resources more so in recent 
years in view of escalating energy costs. Telecom¬ 
munication services offer a significant low-cost alter¬ 
native to the user as well as permit saving on energy 
consumption. This is of parUcular importance for a 
large and energy starved country like India. 

Owing to various constraints the investments 
in tlte telecommunication sector in the past have 
not been adequate with the result that the level 
of telecommunication services has fallen short of 
the needs of the economy. A higher priority to 
this sector is justified considering its infrastructural 
character and potential contribution which can be 
made to economic growth. 

Objectives 

It has been our main objective to overcome the 
chronic conditions of shortage and congestion in our 
telecommunicatioas network since world war n. In 
the assessment of the telecommunication administra 
tion the following targets are capable of achievement 
by the end of the current decade (1980--90). 

•Deputy Minister for Communications. 



Electronic Telephone Exchange. 


(i) Provision of telephone and telex connections 
practically on demand; 

(ii) Full automation of the local leL'plionc ex¬ 
change networks; 

(iii) Replacement of all old exciaiiges and other 
equipment; 

(iv) Provision of subscriber dialling facilities on 

an integrated STD Trunk network among 
all cities and towns with a population of 
50,000 or more- 

(v) Provision of subscriber’s diaUing facilities 
between all telephone exchanges within a 
secondary switching area with boundaries 
of one or two revenue disitricts; 

(vi) For calls outside the secondary area not co¬ 

vered by (iv) above provision of no delay 
manual trunk service; and 

(vii) Extensbn of telephone service either through 
a telephone exchange or long distance pub¬ 
lic telephone to within 5 kms. of most inhabi¬ 
ted locations in the country. 

While developing the teleccMnmunication network 
to meet the above objectives it will also be neces- 
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sary to take into account facilities for such main 
users as AIR, Doordarshan, Defence, Irrigation, 
State Electricity Boards, ISRO, NTPC, lAC, Air 
India, Civil Aviation, IOC, ONGC and Stale 
Police Deparments, 


table @ven below summarises the development in 
this regard. 

Qualitative Improvements 


Rudimentary System 

At the time of Independence, India had a ru Ji- 
mentary telecommunication system. A review of 
position obtaining on 1-4-1948 has revealed that 
the country had a total of only 321 telephone -ex¬ 
changes with a capacity of about one lakh lines, 
82,000 working connections (DELS) served by a 
total of 426 long distance (inter-city) speech chan¬ 
nels. There were only 338 long distance public call 
offices and 3324 public telegraph offices. 

(h'owth of Telecommunication 

After independence, the Parliament uiiciei the able 
leadership of late Panditji gave high priority to the 
revitalization of the economy. It dismissed and fra¬ 
med many schemes for creating the necessary infra¬ 
structure for development of industry' and improve¬ 
ment of agriculture- As these schemes got into swing 
and economic actmtics picked up, need for rapid 
and cflectixe communcation faclitics bcg.in to Pc felt. 
These needs were reflected in the increase of tele¬ 
graph and telephone traffic. 

The Government’s schemes for socio-economic re¬ 
surgence were given the shape of comprehensive 
National Plans with the formation of Planning Com¬ 
mission in 1950- The first five year Indian was 
launched in 1951 and has been followed suc¬ 

cessive Plans. Based on demands for tclccoinmiini- 


The basic telephone services have almost 2‘-‘ 

times during the last 32 years—a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. Side by side there have been considerable 
qualitative and technological improvements. A few 
of these may be mentioned. 

The local telephone service has been made auto¬ 
matic to a large extent. As on 31-3-80 only about 
14.53 per cent of total exchange capacity was 
manual. This has hastened considerably the putting 
through of calls and eliinina: d th.' comtilaints of 
inattention by operators. The step by .step system 
(Strowger) was a fore-runner of automatic switching 
in the country. The common control switching 
system was introdured' in mid-sixties primarily to 
meet the demands of nationwide subscriber trunk 
dialling service. By eliminating the intervention of 
manual operators and enabling the subscriber to 
switch directly their long distance calls, the trunk 
service has been completely transfonned. Tlie subs¬ 
cribers have received the new service with great en¬ 
thusiasm and we notice tremendous increascB in 
trunk traffic revenue- In the last decade “Electronic 
switching system” has been developed the W’orld over 
and accepted as the system of the future. The 
Indian P & T joined this breakthrough in October 
1974 along with eleven other countries of the 
world and had its prolofyue in the TRf! fTelc- 
communications Re.scarch Centre) at New Delhi. 


cation services and the total availability of invest- Another field trial of this type is being evaluated in 
able resources both in monev and materiols. con llie Rniouri Garden area of Delhi Tel'^phone network, 
siderable expansion and development, both quan-)J iThe P & T is also taking steps towards introduction 
thaiive and qualitive has been made in the fieId||||of electronic switching for local trunk and telex 
of telecommunication in the successive plans- The “ exchanges in the current plan period. 


Growth in Telecommunication Service 


S.No. Facility 


t. Telephone Exchanges 

2. Local F.xch. Capacity 

3. Working connection (DELS) . 

4. Telephone sct.s 

5. L.D. PCO .... 

6. Manual Trunk boards 

7. Trunk Automatic E\ch. . 

8. TAX Capacity 

9. STD routes (pt to pt) 
to, L.D. Speech channels 
It. Co axial Cable system 

12. M/Wavc system 

13. Public Telegraph ofTiccs . 

14. Telex Exchange 

15. Telex Capacity 

16. Telex subscribers connections . 

17. Voice Frequency Telegraph channels 

18. Teleprinters .... 


Unit 

Position on 

Position on 

No. of times 


1-4-1948 

1-4-1980 

growth since 
1-4-1948 (b/a) 

Number 

321 

7430 

23.15 

Lakhs lines 

1.00 

23.36 

23.36 

—do— 

0.82 

20.14 

■ 24.56 

Lakhs 

1.68 

26.15 

15.57 

Number 

338 

13830 

40.92 

-do- 

250 

7106 

28.42 

-00- 

Nil 

18 

infinite 

-do- 

Nil 

40300 

—do— 

-do- 

Ni! 

137 

—do— 

-do- 

1426 

59741 

140.24 

Routc km. 

Nil 

16641 

infinite 

-—do— 

Nil 

16545 

—do— 

Number 

3324 

24457 

7.36 

-do- 

Nil 

136 

infinite 

-do- 

Nil 

22015 

—do— 

-do- 

Nil 

17983 

—do— 

-do- 

450 

17777 

39.50 

-do- 

615 

36982 

60.13 
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Rural Telccommunieaiions 



Antenna i>i the Lai ill Stcitiini at Dc'ii.i Dii. 


Th^re has been a continuous technological evo- 
lution in transmission techniques. In the earlier 
days open wire physical circuits were common modes 
of transmission of telegraph and telephone messages. 
The open wire circuits were replaced progress!v^ely 
by three channel, eight channel and 12 channel open 
wire carrier systems and 18 to 24 channel VFT sys¬ 
tems. Till mid-1950’s the trunk network in the coun¬ 
try consisted almost entirely ol open wire loiUes 


Trade and conunercc, which lias for long been 
concentrated in and around large cities, has of 
late begun to divei-sify and extend to rural areas. 
This diversification is regarded essential for genera¬ 
ting new employment opfwrtunities and there is 
greater realisation today about the need to render 
institutional and economic sup|X)rt to the small town 
and rural based communities. There is, therefore, 
need to penctralc deeper so as to bring villages clo¬ 
ser atleast to district town centres through faster 
communication medium. 

Tlic rural telecom development would be a part 
of rural programmes as provision of a quick and 
cflicient means of communication could provide 
the basic infrastructural support in monitoring the 
information and mobilisation of services for the 
massive employment oriented and other socio-eco¬ 
nomic development programmes. The develop¬ 
ments in the field of clectionies and dit"til communi¬ 
cation that have taken place dining the 1970's 
offer us the possibility of improving the rural net¬ 
works by the application of this new technology. 
It is proposed to plan telecommunication networks 
taking advantages of this new technology for the 
18 selected districts. These development plans are 
designed specifically to improve telecommunication 
lacihlies in rural, backward, hillv, tribal and sche¬ 
duled areas which would definitely facilitate econo¬ 
mic development of scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribes who constitute bulk of the population in 
these areas. 

Developnicnt cj teleconnnimication in niial areas 
could he a t’leat boon to the fanner. 


Telecommunication is in several way, a siih.'Uitiiie 
lor transport. It offers a significant low-eost altci- 
native to transport and helps reduce energy tonsamp- 
lion. 


By the end of 1950’s the coaxial cable system was 
introduced in the country and it has ultimately pm- 
vided the main back-bone routes between four met- 
lopolilan cities of the country. Initially capacity o! 
the coaxial cable system was of 960 channels which 
was subsequently increased to 2700 channels per pair 
of tube.s (copper) by the installation of 12 MHZ 
coaxial line equipment. 60 MHZ coaxial cables sys¬ 
tem Mtering to 10800 simultaneous telephone con¬ 
versations has been introduced on an experimental 
basis between Bombay and Thana. Thus, the 
technological change has brought about change 
from Morse code transmission method for telegrams 
to teleprinter mode of transmission of messages and 
the immoved quality speech in the carrier phone 
channels and ushering in the subscriber trunk dial¬ 
ing. The latest facilities provided through the VFf 
systems to the business houses ba> become nsorc ana 
more popular. 
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Providing long-distance public telephones through 
multi-access rural radio systems offers great advan¬ 
tages since the cost of providing long-distance public 
telephones is indepenedent of line lenth uplo 50 kms. 
from the exchange base station and for the 
low traffic. Remote area commimication is also 
planned tlirough the satellite- The department also 
proposes to install 10 line electronic exchanges in 
villages. These will enable smaller villages to avail, 
of efficient telecommunication facilities, where at 
present 25 line SAX could not be justified because 
of small number of subscribers. This is how the 
P & T Department presses to give a rural orienta¬ 
tion to the telecommunication network to stop the 
flow of rural population into urban areas and cities 
by helping to grow industries simultaneously in urban 
and rural areas giving opportunities of employment 
lo village population in the fields of cottage indus¬ 
tries, small scale industries and facilitate farmers to 
concentrate more on grow more food compaign. 

New Servfces 

As the economy of the country is getting trans¬ 
formed. modernized demands for new services 
are coming up. Thus, the Doordashan needs TV 

Physical Planning in Tourism 
Development 

C. S. PiUai'i 

A balance should be struck between conservation 
of cultural values apd environmental aspects on the 
one hand and development of tourism on the other. 
It is necessary to make special efforts to involve, and 
eiiueate, as well as provide for maximum possible 
cci'nomk benefits to the loc^ community so that the 
adverse attitudes and tensions which arc developed 
at a later stage would be avoided. Identification of 
the particular form of tourism or tourist product 
and image that any country desires to promote is 
essential. Otherwise the marketing and promotional 
.ilorts for tourism arc not likely to be concerted 
and successful. Also the respective Governments 
should give much priority to the tourism industry in 
their National Plans. 

i hese arc some of the recommendations made at 
the live-day workshop on “physiqaj Planning” conduc¬ 
ted by the World Tourism Organisation at Kovalam 
in Kerala recently. While inaugurating the work¬ 
shop. the Union Minister of Tourism and Civil Avia¬ 
tion, Shri P. S'harit^a, said that physical planning 
of tourism facilities was an important aspect of 
tourism development which needed serious examina¬ 
tion and consideration. Tourism is a multifaceted 
discipline. If given full hope, it holds unlimited 
potential for niiaking subslanti^ contribution to the 
country’s cultural, social and economic fields. Be- 
c**" foster better international understanding, 

•Our Senioi C-ji respr ndent and Editor of Yoiana (Malayalam) 

Trlviindrum. 


bearer channels, business houses and government 
agencies like Civil Aviation need data transmission 
facilities, newspapers and meteorological department 
telemetry facilities and so on. The department is 
making provision for these services and meeting the 
requirements in its successive Plans.- 


I'/ie basic telephone services have I’lown almost 
24 times .iitiiiuj the last 32 years—a remarkable 
achievement. 


llic Telecommunications Researcli Centre of the 
P & T Board is well set to meet the new challenge 
that is ahead of us. Technological changes at an 
ever-growing rate are forecast in the future. Inte¬ 
grated time division transmission and switching 
techniques are on the horizon. So are the optical 
fibre transmission techniques. Further thus holds out 
prospects of revolutionary and exciting adventures 
and challenges in the telecommunication technology 
in the service of the nation. □ 


forge national integration and correct regional im¬ 
balances, Shri Sharma added. 

While creating the necessary infrastructure and 
facilities for tourists, the minister said we must 
ensuic that there is no adverse impact on the local 
community. While undertaking the physical planning 
of a particular area—whether an archeological centre 
or a wild life sanctuary or a beach or mountain re¬ 
sort—we need to take particular car; ol the impact 
of tourism on the local community and on the en¬ 
vironment of that area. Shri Sharma suggested that 
master plans should be prepared to determine and 
suitably locate the various facilities required. Suitable 
legislation, if necessary, should also be made part of 
physical planning of a centre, so that the master plan 
prepared and guidelines formulated were adhered to, 
The Minister announced that the Cenlial Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism had prepared master plans or 
land use plans of about 18 tourist centres of national 
beauty and archeological interest. 

Earlier, speaking to newsmen, the Union Ministw 
said that India expected to receive 1.75 million 
tourists by the end of 1985 and double that figure by 
the end of 1990. He said that the country earned 
foreign exchange worth Rs. 500 crores from tourism 
in 1980. The amount may be Rs. 1,000 crores in 
1981. Now that chartered air service had been permit¬ 
ted. a large influx of tourist could be expected, the 
Minister added. To begin with 30,000 youths will 
be coming from Germany and 20,000 from France. 

The Workshop was attended, among others, by the 
Regional Secretary of the World Tourism Orggnisa- 
ion. Shri J. M. Handi and the W.T.O. Coi^ultant. 
Shri John Hawkes under the Chajrmaaship of Smt. 
A. Mehta. Additional Director General of Tourism. 
Government of India, New Delh □ 
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Window on the World 


Speci al Ar ticle 


Economic Development of Nigeria 


Na\in Chandra .foshi* 


AFTER remaining a colony under Britain the h'cde- 
ral Republic of Nigeria was granted internal self- 
government in 1951 when Nigerians took up all but 
a few of the ministerial portfolios. Complete indepen¬ 
dence was obtained on October 1, 1960 when it 
became sovereign and independent and a member 
of the Commonwealth. On January 15, 1966 the 
parliamentary government of the country was ended 
by a military coup and a second coup followed on 
July 29 the same year. In mid 1967 civil war erupt¬ 
ed finally culminating in a yet another coup on Juls 
29,1975 and yet another on February 13, 1976. 

Nigerians gave to themselves a new Constitution 
on Cktober 1, 1979 providing for an executive pre¬ 
sident. This marked the end of almost 14 years of 
military rule. General elections in the country were 
held,in July/August 1979 and the present President 
Alhaji Shehu Shagari was elected. The second Re¬ 
public brought with it the presidential form of gov¬ 
ernment and the only constitution designed to hold in 
balance the tremendous tensions generated in the 
rapicH^' growing and changing Nigerian society of 
over 80 million people and over 250 ethnic groups. 
Today Nigeria is a federal republic comprising 19 
states and a federal capital territory. 


Nigeria fr the second largest producer of cocoa in 
the word. 


The country lies ,at the coast of West Africa, ft 
has total land area of 923,768 square kilometres. It 
is the most populous country of the African conti¬ 
nent. Ni^ria’s name is derived from the Niger rivci 
which enters the country from Western Africa. 

While the population increase Is at the rate of 
1.5 cent, the per capita income is around $25 per 
annum. About 10 per cent of the total area of the 
country is under cultivation. The forests cover about 
32 per cent of the total area. In the extreme north 


♦Senior Lecturer, Motilal Nehru College, Delhi University. 


the country is almost desert with sparse population. 
There are a few mountains, and on the northern pla¬ 
teau there are peaks of over 5000ft. The Niger, 
Benue and Cross arc the main rivers. The climate 
varies in different parts of the country though Nige¬ 
ria lies within the tropics and temperatures are qtdte 
high. The country isjbordered by mhomey on the 
West, Niger on he north, Chad and Cameroon on 
the east and the Gulf of Guinea on the south. The 
Country’s currency is Naira introduced since Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1973 and prior to that it was the pound. 

Economic Recovery 

There is a general lack of major economic data 
on Nigeria. In the juried imediately following the 
end of the civil war in January 1971, Nigeria made 
a remarkably rapid economic recovery. Assisted by a 
large and fast growing flow of financial resources from 
the petroleum sector, the Government accelerated re¬ 
construction, removed economic distortions, and red¬ 
ressed the country’s overall financial situation. 

The real GDP at factor cost expanded on the ave¬ 
rage by about 18 per cent over the two years 1970-71 
and 1971-72. The surge in the growth rate was, how¬ 
ever, accompanied by a substantial increase in domes¬ 
tic prices and balance of payments pressures, ^^le 
relative price stability was in 1972-73, the early post¬ 
war growth momentum was not sustained. The rate of 
increase of real GDP was 9.6 per cent in 1972-73 
which fell to 7.0 per cent in 1973-74. 

Predominance of Agriculture 

Nigeria is an agricultural country where 80 per cent 
of its total working population is engaged in producing 
yams, cassava, plantains, rice, beans, sugar-cace and 
citrus fruits, cocoa, oil palm produce, groui^nuts. 
rubber and cotton. There is a fairly high degree of 
specialisation in ^ricultural production. The bulk of 
Ni^ria’s cocoa is produced at the western end of 
tile high fwest region while palm is product at the 
eartem end. The Nigerian systmn of agrit^tiu’e is 
based on numermis small farms. Abcmt 55 per cent of 
all farms are smaller than 2.5 acres. Even for plan- 
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tations, small holdings are the rule in Nigeria. Only 
37 per cent of Nigeria’s total land area is reasonably 
well developed for agriculture. With modern techno¬ 
logy and inputs it i.s being raised to 79 per cent. 
Population pressures liave now become serious in the 
rainforest belt as well as in the groundnut and cotton 
areas of the north. The middle savannah regions rep- 
ivscni Ihi- largest under populated and under-farmed 
area in Nigeria. 

Agricultural operations are primarily oriented to¬ 
wards the domestic market. Recently the Government 
ha.s launched a programme of Green Revolution. At 
present, food imports consist of wheat, sugar and milk 
to meet comestic demand. Nigeriais the second lar¬ 
gest producer of cocoa in the world and the world's 
largest exporter of groundnuts- Climatic conditions are 
favourable in most of the areas and water resources 
•arc ample. 

Land constitutes a major asset in Nigeria. All lands 
in the northern states are vested in the public autho¬ 
rities (usually local governments) but this is not the 
case in the .southern states where customary land 
tenure system still operates. Under the latter, the land 
belongs to the corporate bodies in their capaciiics ,-,s 
properly owning groups. The rights of the groups are 
considered far superior to those of individuals. Alien¬ 
ation of interests in land, particularly in return for 
cash payment, is prohibited under the customary land 
tenure system. 

PopiilaPon Density 

Population density varies in the country from the 
sparsely or virtually uninhabited areas in the north 
and the middle belt to the densely populated parts of 
the eastern states. As against the country’s average 
density of 156 persons per square mile, Lagos (the 
capital) has about 1,000 persons and density of 700 
persons is common in Tmo and Anambra stales. One 
serious problem is to make available part of the 'sur¬ 
plus’ hind in the north to the other citizens from land¬ 
scarce areas of the country. The increasing rate of 
urbanisation entails the conversion of rural land to 
an urban u.sc and with it an inevitable ri.se in the 
price of tlvdt land. Therefore, it is almost impossible 
to achieve effective planning without adequate conlro] 
on the use and ownership of land. The regulation of 
land use is very innelfective in Nigeria. There is now -a 
universal consensus that the overriding social function 
of land usage justifies the imposition of limitations on 
private rights. 

Manufacturing Sector 

Nigerian’s manufacturing sector is characterised bv 
•I limited range of textiles, apparels. soft 
drinks, tobacco, simple metal products and some 
assembling, a fairly high dependence on pro¬ 
tection, substantial geographical concen¬ 
tration. mainly in T.agos and three other large cities 
and a relatively high degree of private ownership, 
largely foreign. The ratio of manufacturing to GDP is 
around 8 per cent. Import substitution, spurred bv 
fairly high market protection, has been an important 
factor in the expansion of the manufacturing seqtor 
in Nigeria, Nevertheless, the country’s dependence on 
imports is stiil high, particularly for machinery, trans¬ 
port equipment and chemicals. Within the industrial 
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sector larger enterprises have been growing fast 
while handicrafts have been expanding slowly although 
they provide good employment. The public sector has 
made substantial investments in the manufacturing 
industry but inadequate planning and administration 
have hampered the operation of many public enter¬ 
prises. 

It may be recalled that during the pre-independence 
era, industrial development in Nigeria was very slow. 
Over the last decade, however, industrial growth be¬ 
came a crucial factor in Nigeria’s general economic 
development. The new burst of activities both in the 
petroleum and manufacturing sectors have come to 
constitute the major driving force in the develc^ment 
process. Today industry has moved from the periphery 
of the country’s growth mechanism to a potentially 
dominant position as an important engine of economic 
transformation. Emphasis has shiftted from import subs¬ 
titution to the establishment of basic and intermediate 
industries- The Nigerian economy is now faced with 
the challenge and opportunity of creating an indust¬ 
rial base that can guarantee self-sustaining growth in 
the future. The country is well endowed with both 
mineral and human resources necessary for rapid 
industrial growth. There is a large and expanding 
domestic market which can provide the leverage for 
competition in the export market. 

In order to harness the tremendous potential of 
the manufacturing sector and to realise the particular 
advantages which a dynamic private sector has in this 
area of economic activity, government has decided to 
further open the doors to both indigenous and foreign 
private investors in most sectors of manufacturing. 
Efforts arc being directed towards the promotion 
and expansion of the intermediate and capital goods 
industries in order to raise the contribution of value 
added in the manufacturing sector. The private sector 
is banned only from investing in defence industries and 
from security printing. The Federal Government must 
have majority interest in basic petroleum industry such 
as crude mining, gas gathering, liquefaction, but not 
necessarily in downstream petrochemical industries. 
In other areas of manufacturing industry the Gov¬ 
ernment, the private sector, and others are free to 
Invest either in collaboration or exclusively, without 
prejudice to the Nigerian Enterprises Promotion 
Decree of 1972. 

Foreign investment is encouraged in the areas of 
major earnings where 40 per cent or more erf the out¬ 
put is meant for export, in engineering industries, 
basic industrial chemicals and agro-based industries. 
The government has promulgated the ‘Nigerian Enter¬ 
prises Promotion Decree in order to initiate practical 
participation by Nigerians in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of country and to encourage foreign investors 
to move to those sectors which require more advanced 
technology. Under a decree of indigenization, Nige¬ 
rians must have a minimum of 30 per cent sharehold¬ 
ing in all foreign enterprises. 

Industrial outpiit does not vet acpr^int for a signi¬ 
ficant part of the GDP. In the basic resources for 
industrial devetomuent, Nigeria is more fortunate 
than many other developing countries. It has a good 
labour supply, numerous raw materials, ftiel, water, 
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home market of people whose incomes arc gradual!} 
rising, and investment capital. The plateau area of 
Nigeria produces large quantities of tin and nciuK 
all the world's output of columbite, a metal used in¬ 
creasingly in the manufocture of alloys capable of 
resisting high temperature. Nigeria is the world s 
sixth largest producer of tin producing about 10,000 
tons per year- There are coal fields, deposits of lignite 
lead and zinc. Hopes of Nigeria becoming a petro¬ 
leum prtxiuccr w'cre bright in 1953 when oil 
was found in the eastern region. Today, peti.tilcuni 
has changed the whole face of Nigerian economy. 


Discovery of Oil 

The establishment of OPEC in 1960 w'as a turning 
point in the history of the oil industry. Nigeria, like 
other members of the 13-nation organisation, depends 
on revenue from oil for financing her development 
projects. Crude oil today forms the backbone of Nige¬ 
ria’s buoyant economy. Today the earning.^ from oil 
alone contribute over 80 per cent of the annual leve- 
nue of the country and are resjTOnsible for ovei 
75 per cent of Nigeria’s foreign exchange resources. 
With a daily output of 2,3 million barrels of crude 
oil, Nigeria is the ninth on the world oil rating and 
second to Algeria in Africa- Without oil, it would 
have been difficult for Nigeria to play the increasingly 
important role she now plays in Africa and the V'orki. 
The rapid recovery from the civil war losses was 
made possible by the huge revenue from oil 

Over the yeai's the Nigerian oil inclusliy lias al 
most exclusively been the preserve of foreign privalv 
companies. Recently, the Government decideil to 
involve itself in the oil industry. Nigeria is also gut 
ded in its relationship with the niuTtinational conipa 
nics by the conditions that obtain in the other pio- 
ducer< countries, especially OPEC membcT-countiics 
The Government established in 1971 Nigerian Nalio 
nal oil Corporation, now called the Nigerian Naiin- 
nal Petroleum company (NNPC) for establishmv 
some control over the oil industry. The connliy lie^ 
benefited from higher prices, taxes and royalties trom 
crude oil. Nigeria’s share in the refitfing capacilv 
of its crude oil is still small with onlv iwc' lehnciies 
existing at present 

Exports 

Nigerian exports arc over ..£150 million anmiall' 
Almost half of these are represented by vegetable 
oil products - principally palm oil, palm kernels and 
groundnuts- Cocoa, the other major product, acco¬ 
unts for neariy one-fourth of total exports. Tin and 
columbite provide the largest share of t'he remainder. 
The bulk of agricultural export items are produced b\ 
small landholders. Textiles are the maior items for 
imports. Transport equipment and machinery are 
the other items. 


Plaonitig 

As regards development planning, the first attcnipi 
iras twflde in 1946 when the Ten-year Plan of Deve- 
lopmsnt and Welfare was introduced. Rut real nlan- 
ning commenced when in 1962 the First National 


iDevdopmcnl Plan (1962-68) was launchicd. Its 
objective was a growth in GPD of 4 per cent, in- 
crciisc in private per capita consumption by about 
1 per cent |)er annum and the government con- 
‘•umption incivasc by about 15 per cent- Gross fixed 
investment was estimated al 15 per cent of GDP or 
N. 2366 million over tlic plan period, of which N 
l''S() miiiion was to be spent in public sector. Most 
ol iliesc 'targets were actual!} exceeded in implcmcn- 
'alioii. 


Ihc Seeoiul National Development Plan (1970 
71, Dt73-74) sliivcd lor an equitable distribution of 
income both among people and among areas, full 
employment of resources and an increase in the cnip- 
loynienl of labour force. 'I lie 'lliird Plan (1975-76/ 
1979-80) emphasised on utilising oil resources for 
inomoting rapid development in the overall economy. 
Extension services were provided to improve the qua¬ 
lity of life and to alleviate the existing bottlenecks 
m infrastructure. The current Fourth Plan is uplo 
1985. 


Control of liillatioii 

It is lieaitenmg to note lliai on the wii 'le iiitlalio- 
iiaiy pressures arc under control through schemes 
of price eonroi> and their elleclive implementation. 
Wage rates for die private sector are normally fixed 
by collective hai,lining wiilunft govcininent interven¬ 
tion- Open unemployment is mostly an urban pheno¬ 
menon and is heavily concentrated among the youn¬ 
ger age groups and among school leavers. In the 
iiiral aicas, disguised unemployment is a serious 
pioblcm. 'riiere is a conlinumg migralion from the 
rural to urban areas from agreultuial to non-agrcul- 
tural em])loyDicnt. 

Smcc 1972 exchange liberalisation and trade sys- 
icm have been introduced. Tariff policy has been ad- 
iiistcd ill a ilexible maimer lor improving the competi¬ 
tiveness ol Nigerian industiy and for checking the in¬ 
crease in import prices. The evolution of Nigeria's 
balance of payments has been dominated increasingly 
by developments in the petroleum sector. In 1973 the 
contribution of the petroleum sector was of such a 
magnitude that it }'ielde(l a surplus in the current ac¬ 
count of the balance of payments for the first time 
since independence. Capital inflow on account of the 
petroleum sector comprises direct investment in the 
form of reinvestment of undistributed income and other 
investment in the form of capital equipmen-. The mem 
ber states of the Economic Community of Wc.st Afri- 
can-States (ECOWAS) were to eleminate their tariff 
barriers to their industrial products with effect from 
May 28, 1981 as per the latest decision of ECOWAS- 
By May 28. 1989 the elimination process is expected 
to be completed throughout the Community. At the 
first economic summit of the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU) held in Lagos in April, 1980 President 
Shagar of Nigeria stressed on political cooperation in 
a sustained manner with a view to forge continental 
unity in the realisation that it. is a pre-condition for, 
and foreunner to, economic independence. Surely, one 
can hqse that the country is now well-poised for a 
bretdrthrough in its economic development. □ 
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NAGALAND was formed on December 1, 1963 
as a full fledged State. The Slate has an area of 
16527 sq. kms. with seven districts, three sub divi¬ 
sions and three towns. The State has three distinct 
geographical regions, namely high hills areas, medium 
hill ranges and foothills. It does not have any big 
rivers, llte western half is economically more advan¬ 
ced than the eastern half. Soils of Nagaland are by 
and large fertile and responsive to fertiliser applica¬ 
tions. They are acidic, rich in organic carbon but 
very poor in potash and phosphate content. 

According to 1971 Census Nagaland had a total 
Population of 515561. About 88 per cent of the 
population belongs to Scheduled Tribes. The literacy 
rate of Nagaland of 27.3 per cent, although lower 
than the all-India average of 29.4 pc/ cent, com¬ 
parers favourably with that of some other States. 
But the percentage of literates without any educa¬ 
tional level is very high. The vast majority of the 
literates have attained formal literacy only, as is evi¬ 
dent from the very low percentage of primary or 
matriculates and above, in the total number of liter¬ 
ates. Even among those who have received formal 
education, the overwhelming majority have received 
only general educationn; the number receiving techni¬ 
cal education is exceedingly small. This shows that the 
manpower resources of the State continue to be un¬ 
satisfactory for industrial development, despite very 
lapid rate of increase in the literacy rate in the post- 
independence period. 

Nagaland has a very high participation rate of 
50.8 per cent compared with the national rate of 
32.91. It is due to the primitive technology used in 
agriculture and cottage industries which compels al¬ 
most every able-bodied person above the age of 10- 
12 years to work for a livelihood. 

Resources 



'J'lw low percentage of xowit area in Nagaland is 
on account of wide prevalent e of jlinitmtnnns. 


The utower to Nagaland s stagnant < 
which is possible only in tl 


The State is not favourably endowed with natural 
resources. An area of 30673 hectares (1.9 per cent 
of the geographical area of the State) is under 
reserved forests. With 51799 hectares under protec¬ 
ted forests, (3.1 per cent of the total area), about 
2,07,000 hectares (12.6 per cent of the total area) 
are under village or community forests over which 
the Government have very little control. Because of 
the shifting cultivation practised by the inhabitants,. 
virgin forests are confined to inaccessible and high 
mountainous regions only. The current fallow area 
is covered by secondary vegetation consisting of 
grasses and reeds because of repeated jhumming. 
There are large patches of bamboo forests in 
Mokokchung and Kohima districts. Based on bamboo 
and reeds, an integrated paper and pulp mill with a 
capacity of 100 tonnes per day involving an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 65 crores has been set up at Thli in 
the district of Mokokchung jointly by the State Gov¬ 
ernment and the Hindustan Paper Corporation. The 
other forest areas which offer some scope for economic 
exploitation arc Naraza-Tijit in Mokokchung district 
and Rang Paliar in Kohima district. The State Govern¬ 
ment have also started rubber plantation in the entire 
foothills because of the favouraUe climatic conditions. 
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Other forest resources are citxonella grass and 
various specimens of discorea, digitalis, lanta and 
mentha. There is a great scope for an effective 
utilisation' of these medicinal plants. The State 
Government have very rightly encouraged the 
cultivation of these plants in waste lands. Arrange¬ 
ments have also been made for their processing. 

The known mineral resources of Nagaland arc 
not significant. Mention may be made of Borjan coal¬ 
field (estimated reserves arc .“iS million tonnes) in 
Mon district and a 10 million tonnes ilc|x>sit of 
magnetite with associated raineials at Kriphrey sub¬ 
division of Tuensang district. Occurrence of oil has 
also been reported at Borhola and Merpani areas of 
Wokha district. Exploration of more minerals is 
likely with detailed geological mapping. 

The financial resources of the Slate are slender. 
The tax base is very small. But a large sum of money 
flows out to the rest of the country. This amount 
can initiate a moderate progress of agricultural and 
industrial development, if properly harnessed. The 
commercial banks have started operation in the State 
and deposits have been increasing substantially year 
after year. 

Human resources are similarK very limited. There 
is acute dearth for skilled labour. Technical skill 
formation among the IckuI people has hardly started. 
Even fly shuttle looms arc yet to replace the loin 
looms. The Inner Line Regulation is prcvenling the 
inflow of technical skill from the rest of the country. 

Infrastructural Facilities 

Nagaland, like other amstituenis of the north 
eastern region, is deficient in transport intrastructure. 
The State has 8.1 kms. long railway. The railway 
connecting Gauhati with Dibrugarh runs |)aiallcl to 
the western boundary of the .Slate. Dimapur is the 
only railway station within the Stale on this section. 
Naginimara in Tuensang district is another minor 
railway station on the Branch line in the Jorhat- 
Dibrugarh section. The severe tophograpliy of the 
State is partly responsible for (he pt)or railway 
coverage of the State. 

Roads form the most important means of transport 
in the State. Fortunately, the road system is not bad, 
although much more remains to be done. National 
Highway 39 passes through the southern part of 
Nagaland linking Dimapur with Kohima and Imphal 
in Manipur. Because of its links with railway and 
national highway, Dimapur has grown into an 
important commercial centre which hajidles the entire 
export and import trade of western' Nagaland and 
Manipur. The Stale’s total road length in 1976 stood 
at 4049 kms. There is 1 km. of road for every 
4.08 sq. kms. of the State’s area. In view of the 
difficult topography, this cannot be regarded as very 
unsatisfactory. The length of surfaced road stood at 
1085 kms. and that of unsurfaced 2964 kms. in' 
1976. It has to be noted that compared with the 
western part, the eastern part is more backward in 
road communication because of sparse population 
and difficult terrain. There is now regular air service 
coDdwting Dimapur with Gauhati and Calcutta, 

There were 14 branches of commeroial banks in 
the State at the end of June 197(). The State does 
not have a Stale Financial Corporation, However, 
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Nagaland Industrial Development Corporation jneets 
the needs of industries in fite State. Nagaland State 
Raw Material Supply Corporation also helps the 
industrial units in getting supplie.s of scarce raw 
materials. 


Agriculture 


Nagaland's agriculture is yet to make a break- 
Ihrough. I hc Stale is deficit in foodgrains and imports 
rice from Manipui. However, there is scope for 
increasing food production through such devices as 
replacement of shifting by terrace cultivation, inciea- 
sed use of high yielding varieties of seeds, chemical 
fertilisers, pesticides etc., the introduction of double 
cropping in place c'f single cropping practised so far 
and the expansion of the area under iirigalion. Soils 
of Dimapur area being suitable for sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion. there is scope for increasing the production of 
tnis cash crop by bringing more area under its 
cultivation. A public sector sugar plant with a 
crushing' capacity of' 1250 tonnes per day and an 
investment of Rs. 370 lakhs has been set up at 
Dimapur on the basis of this crop. The climate and 
soil ol the State arc also favourable foi horticulture, 
especially for (he trtoiical and su'o-lropieal \aricties 
of fruits like pineapples and oraiiges. 


.According to Ihc rcpoit ol 'he Agiicultuiul Census 
of Nagaland 1970-71, 41.9 per cent of the total 
land was set apart for cultivation. This included area 
under, shifting cultivation, permanent cultivatioiT 
aiul plantation. Reserved forests conslituic..l 2 per 
cent while protected forests chiimcd 3.1 per cent of 
ii'!iil land. 2.4 per cent of the land was for 'civil use", 
the remaining 50.6 per cent land 'iicliided b'fests 
belonging to the \illages’ wastelands etc. 


About 90 pci cent of the cultivated area is under 
tier. Pulses, oilseeds and fibres account for less than 
six per cent, while mi.scellancous crops account for 
six ner cent of the cultivated land. Because of the 
wide iicrvalencc of shifting cultivation. Nagiilaiivl 
eonl'inies to be deficit in foodgrain despite acreage 
of land under foodgrains (94,400 hoeiu'eN in 1973- 
74). Fortunately, there has been a steady decline in 
die aereage of land under autumn rice (which in- 
eie,di.s jluim rice) and a crorrcspon.ding liicrcas'; in 
the aiea imdei winter (R'TC) rice .inj other cereals 
anti small millets. 'Ihe area under winter rice went 
up from 15,302 hectares in 1961-62 to 29,510 hcc- 
lares in 1975-76, owing largely to the cflorts of the 
Government. It is to be noted that the answer to 
Nagaland's stagnant agriclutude is technological 
improvement which is possible only in the case of 
terrace cultivation. 


Signs of technological breakthrough in Nagaland s 
agriculture are perceptible in some pockets. Steps not 
only to replace jhumming by terrace cultivation but 
also to bring more atvas under irriention have been 
continuing. Iirigated area stood at only 26,171 hect¬ 
ares in 1970-71. This has increased to 33.437 hcetares 


in 1973-74 and further to 33,854 hectares in 
. Similarly, attempts to bring more area under high yiel¬ 
ding varieties are continuing. The area under high 
yielding varieties of rice, maize, wheat and mustard 
stogd at 2508, 1543. 342 and 283 hectares respectively 
in 1975-76. Unfortunately, the '.icrcasc in agricultural 
production has not been commensurate with efforts 
for transformation of primitive agriculture into a mo¬ 
dern one. Despite the none-too-insignilicant increase 
in the area under terrace cultivation and irrigation, 
Nagaland’s agricultural production has remained more 
or less unaltered. 


According to the World Agrculfural Census, 1970- 
71, the number of operational holding in Nagaland 
stood at 93,262 while operated area was 5.03,763 
hectares giving the average size of opcr,itional holding 
of 5.4 hactares. It was revealed that only 33.76 per 
cent of the total operated area was sown with crops. 
This low percentage of sown area to the total area 
operated was because of the wide prevalence of jhum¬ 
ming with the jhum cycle varying from 5 to 8 years. 


As Roy Barman iu his “Demographic and Socio- 
Economic Profiles of the Hill Areas of North-East 
India” has jxunted out. one finds three classes of 
farmers in Nagaland. The first group consisting of 
progressive farmers located over the villages on foot¬ 
hills has taken over permanent cultivation and has 
adopted improved methods of cultivation. This group 
has some surplus production. These farmers arc 
likely to re.spond very promptly in favour of any 
rational scheme of agricultural development. The 
strategy should therefore be giving more incentives in 
Ihc form of loans and subsidie.s available to this 
group. Ihc second group of farmeis is in the transi- 
;i iial stage from shifting to permaiicni cultivation. 
'I'his group foims the bulk of ihc farming population. 
These farmers live in dillicult conditions of the hills 
and hardl> produce sufficient food to feed themselves. 
T hey also need various inputs at subsidised prices. 
But more important, they need siibsidy for land 
development, land reclamation and for creating irriga¬ 
tion facilities. The last category of farmers who live 
in interior and inaccesssiblc areas arc chronically 
deficit in ItHid production. I'hey are still practising 
the ancient system of cultivation. Measures like 
improvement in communication, opening of demons¬ 
tration farms etc. may be of some help for this 
group. 


Among the tribes the Angamis have been practis¬ 
ing terrace cultivation from a long lime. The State 
Government have veiy riglitly emphasised the need 
for switching over from jhumming to settled cultiva¬ 
tion among other tribes. Subsidies arc given at the 
rate of Rs. 740 per hectare for constructing terraces 
as against the average estimated cost of Rs. 3,000. 
In addition, inputs like chemical fertilisers, seeds, 
pesticides, tools etc arc supplied at 50 mtt cent 
subsidised prices, flermanent cullivafibn is'likely to 
bring immense benefits to the people pf Nagaland by 
increasing the productivity of agriculture and releas- 
,! iiig ^ubsianiisl manday,s for ancillary occupations 
like horticulture, poultry rearing, handicrafts etc. 
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A Naga lady weaving a .shawl. 


Industry 

Organised industry had a latt: start in Nagaland 
Even now the number of orga^i^ed industries is ver\ 
small. Lack, of infra-structural facilities, and entre¬ 
preneurial talents, limited physical resouices, dilli- 
cult terrain, limited population and restriction on 
the entry of outsiders to the State act as constraints 
to industrial development. Dimapur. a rail head 
adjacent to the Assam plains, is the only centre with 
some industrial activity. In the rest of Nagaland, 
handicrafts are the only industry. The villagers mcel 
their own requirements of cloth baskets, furniture, 
implements etc. using traditional techni(|ues and 
tools. 

Among the organised industries special mentioi' 
may be made of the Sugar Mill at Dimapur, Paper 
and Pulp Mill at Tuli and the Plywood Factory at 
Nimaza-Ti jit-Tedang. 

The entire State is declared as industri.'illy back¬ 
ward and qualifies for concessions including Central 
Government’s outright subsidy. In many cases, how¬ 
ever, loans were not utilised for the purpose they 
were granted. Only the sons of the soil arc* entitled 
to licenses for setting up of an industrial unit, for 
running a shop cr for constructing roads and 
buildings. As observed by the study team on the 
industrial potential survey of the State sponsored b\ 
the Indu.strial Development Bank of India that, on 
many occasions the tribal concerned transfers the 
benefit of. the licence to an' outsider and thus becomes 
an alwentee owner. Tliis Policy has created a new 
tribal renter class which is not helpful for the indus¬ 
trial development of the State. It would be nruch 
better to provide management assistance to the tribal 
for running their ow’n business. 


Nagaland's economy is niarkcJ by low utilisation 
of resources and limited knowledge of resource poten¬ 
tial. The State Government have \ery rightly taken 
the role of promoter entrepreneur. It has not only 
to take the initiative in building up the necessary 
infrastructure for industrial and agricultural develop¬ 
ment, it has also to foster the growth of a class of 
elites who can assimilate the iiiforirialion', perceive 
the advantages of taking follow-up action and bear 
the consequences thereof. The cicinci’fs of subsidy, 
grants and low rate of interest have created an atmos¬ 
phere of soft loan in the minds of the local people. 
For removing this feeling, there is an urgent necessity 
for formulating a clear industrial policy of the State 
Government. In the field of agriculture the present 
strategy of replacing jhumming by terrace cultivation 
should continue because this alone can release a 
substantial number of mandays for utilisation in sub¬ 
sidiary occupations. In the industrial sphere major 
emphasis should be put on the creation of industrial 
skill, entrepreneurial ability and managerial talent. 
Because of the small |wp'u!ation base of the State, 
it will not be practicable to plan for large demand- 
based industries. Future industrial development should 
he thought of on the basis of available resources. 
Above all the industrial development of Nagaland 
cannot probably be thought of in isolation. A wcll- 
infccratcd industrial development plan for the entire 
north-eastern region comprising Assam, Meghalaya, 
Manipur, Tripura, Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh and 
.Nai^land offers the best solution to the problem of 
industrial development of the region, many compo¬ 
nents of which in isolation! are not viable for lartaj- 
scale industries. This calls for discovering the complc- 
mentarics among the various units, r ; 
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Tribal Labour Force 


L. C, Sharma’* 


INDIA iu;s second largest concentration of tribal 
population which can be divided into three main 
groups (1) Tribal pockets of Southern India, Andaman 
tV: Nicobar Islands. (2) tribes of north east India and 
(3) the tribes living in the belt which runs from 
Orissa to Gujarat. 


The Working Force 

The working force in tribal population as per 1971 
census comprises 14.62 million. Most of the workers 
earn their living as cultivators, agricultural labourers, 
and by activities like, forestry, lisbing. hunting, 
plantation etc. Tribals usually practice shifting 
cultivation. They lack basic knowedge of weights 
and measures including the wholesale prices. They 
aio cheated by traders. They borrow from the tra¬ 
ders on personal security and repay the debt in kind 
i.c. either in agricultural produce or in forest pro¬ 
duce or both. The tribals have to accept the agreed 
price for their produce which is imicli below fhc 
i.iarkct price. 

riie size of the land holdings is small and the 
terms on which land is cultivated by the scheduled 
tribes is relatively low, along with the lower number 
(!l' cultivation among this class. They do not cam 
cn('ugh to meet their daily requirements, bc.‘-idcs 
they are liquor addicts. They borrow to celebrate 
marriages and death anniversaries. Rate of interest 
ranges from generation to generation. The tribes re¬ 
pay the loans honestly. They honour all the entries 
wiheh the traders make in their books. The. traders 
usually induce the tribals to borrow for their own 
benefit. A government or cooperative agency 
should replace this system to end their exploitation by 
money-lenders. Such an agency should take up the 
marketing of the entire produce of the tribals and 
provide them with the necessities of life at reasonable 
price and offer them credit facilities on easy terms 
and conditions. 


Forest Regulations 

Tile tribals inhabited the forests freely before fhc 
Brifi.shcrs came to power in India. TTiey used to earn 
their nvmg by exploiting the forest wealth. However 
their freedom to exploit forest wealth was curtailed 
When the gtwernment started controlling the forests, 
ihe forest Department employs a good number of 
them. Scheduled Tribes Commission has rightly poin¬ 
ted out that the concept of regulating the rights and 
restricting the privileges of the tribes lias effected their 

♦Planninp rommission. 


lives deeply. The Fore.st Policy Resolution of 1952, 
however, envisaged (hat intermediaries who exploit 
both the forests and the local labour for their own bene¬ 
fits may be replace by forest labour cooperative so¬ 
cieties which may be formed to suit the local condi¬ 
tions. It is true that many restrictions which arc im¬ 
posed on tribals arc in public interest but the interest 
of the illiterate tribals should also feel safeguard. Care 
should be taken that they don't feel that they are being 
driven out of their homes. 

The government of Gujarat took a policy decision 
to replace all intermediaries who exploit the forest 
labour. All the hi^ level commission's and committees 
have recommended the replacement of contractor 
system by coopterativc societies. Adequate develop¬ 
ment funds are required to make this policy a success. 

The Forest Department requires labour force on 
permanent basis for carrying out different operations 
in' the forests i.c. survey, demarcation, felling, extrac¬ 
tion, construction of roads, laying out plantations etc. 
as these opertions involve constant work in the interior 
of forests, the forest department organizes labour 
camps to ensure icgular flow of manpower. There is 
a large number of forest villages in the country for 
tiiis purpose. If is estimated that Madhya Pradesh 
alone has nearly 1,000 forest villages irr which aboiii 
100,000 persons live. 


Recognition of tribals’ right to draw upon forest 
resources for their domestic consumption and as raw 
material for agriculture and other economic persuits 
is very essential. 


Generally, tribals Jiving in forest villages live on 
hunting, bird trapping and fishing, collecting and 
sdling' forest produce like honey, fuel and cane. Some 
tribals arc cultivators also. 

On the promulgation of the policy to develop forests 
On scientific lines, the forest department has imposed 
many restrictions on' hunting, fishing and cutting trees 
and shifting cultivation on forest, lands. The tribals 
are being compensated by concessions like cultiva¬ 
tion of forest lands permanently and cutting tress for 
domestic use 

Occupations 

Some tribals like Banjaras and Marathas follow 
settled cultivation. Once Banjaras were good traders 
also. The Kadugowdalus titc good arisans and manu¬ 
facture of attractive grass mats. The Medas prepare 
bamboo, reed and cane articles. Some Killekyatabs 
make leather dolls and also cloth dolls. They make 
fishing nets also. They also specialize in preparing a 
dye called (pachcha) which is used for tatooling. The 
Kurubs and Kudiyas are shepherds who weave good 
quality blankets. Some tribals particularly Bhills 'tvork 
as quacks, religious mendicants, snake ebafmers and 
acrobats. A good number still make .a livhig by cap¬ 
turing birds, small animals, reptiles. Some tribal 
women work as palmists and fortune tellers. Some 
others like flie Kapalis are fond of collecting and 
selling wild roots and herbs. 
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The tribals hav® to face many kinds of social sanc¬ 
tions on account of which they are unable to take to 
more remunerative occupations. They are still treated 
as untouchables which effects their mobility m the 
society. Since India is predominantly air agricultural 
country, the relative position of a community is judged 
by its share of cultivable land. Tribals have little land 
to cultivate and they are economically backward. 
They have a higher rate of growth than the rest of 
}x>puIation, they are less urbanised and have a lower 
rate of literacy. Consequently, they have a lower 
standard of living. 


Tribals lack basic knowledge of weights and mea¬ 
sures including the wholesale prices. They are cheated 
by traders. They borrow from the traders on personal 
security on the understanding to repay the debt in 
kind 


The investment for tribal areas' development in 
1977-78 was Rs. 2,000 million which included 
Rs. 1,500 million from state plans. According to the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. Rs. 15,00 milion 
were provided during the Fifth Five Year Plan for 
tribal development. A new aecounting system has been 
devised to prevent diversion' of resources meant for 
tribal development to other areas. This system allows 
every functional head to have a separate sub-head for 
tribil sub-plan areas. This arrangement has been done 
to ensure proper development of tribal areas witli 
proper utilisation of devciomnent funds. There arc 
some laws for protecting tribals land, yet the land 


continues to be alienated. So the administration should 
see that the tribals get the optimum benefit. 

Of the total tribal working population 93 per cent 
arc engaged iji agriculufral pursuits, agriculture being 
ihcir mainstay. Therefore, it should be given high 
[priority in any programme of tribal development. 

Concessions should be granted on uniform basis to 
all the tribals in a state irrespective of the region. The 
existing friction between the forest department and the 
tribals can be reduced if they are recruited by the 
Department to man the positions of guards, watchers, 
peons, mahouts etc. and wherever possible to higher 
posts. The tribals should be provided employment 
opportunities in forest, agriculture, animal husbandry 
and industries at least for 300 days in a year. 

Application of Minimum Wages Act to forest labour 
should be considered. Recognition' of tribals’ natural 
rights to draw upon forest resources for their domestic 
consumption and as raw material for agriculture and 
other economic persuits without commercialisation of 
law materials is another important factor. It is neces¬ 
sary that the Minimum wages Act should be imple¬ 
mented in every state to benefit the tribal forest labour. 

ITie various plantation .schemes which are suggested 
in the Plan should not make the tribals merely wage 
earners but active partners of the scheme. It can be 
clone by assigning them a part of the income derived 
from it by organizing cooperatives. They should be 
riven right to free grazing, lifting of limber for domes¬ 
tic and occupationsal use and collection and sale of 
minor forest produce. 


Sericulture Industry in Cachar District of Assam 


llirapra.sail Nath'^ 


SERICULTURE in Cachar district of Assam is 
playing a very important role in rural economy. 
Thou^ it is a traditional industry of the Barman 
Kachari community (plain tribal), sericulture industry 
is becoming popular among other communities of the 
district. 

An eri seed grainage at Darmikhal and Mulberry 
seed farm at Paliapool are being established lor 
supplying disease free seeds to the village jearers. 
Besides meeting the requirement of the district of 
Cachar, these two farms supply seeds to adjoining 
Mizoram, N. C. Hills, Karbi Anglong District and 
other places in Assam. The seed is distributed among 
the village rearers at a small price through the Sericul¬ 
ture Dmonstrators appointed in different parts of 
the district. TTiese demonstrators also help the villa¬ 
gers in other matter related to silkworm rearing like 
plantation and maintainance of silkworm food plants, 
silk reeling, spinning etc. 

•Manager. Government Erl Seed Grainage Darmiklul, 

Cachar, Assam, 


In different parts of the district 11 cri concent¬ 
ration centres, eight Collective Mulberry Gardens apd 
four som Plantation Centres have been established. 
Muga Rearing, a monopoly business of Assam was 
not practised previously in Cachar district but pre¬ 
sently Muga rearing has also been introduced here 
through these som plantation centres. 

Arrangements have been made for granting aid 
and subsidy from annual plan and tribiU sub-plan 
scheme to the rearers for construction of their own 
rearing houses and to provide loans from nationalis¬ 
ed banks at low rate of interest. Three silk reeling 
units under a reeling expert have been established in 
different part of the district. 

Eri silkworm rcarine.' and subsequently spinning 
and weaving of cri silk is a profitable business of 
the Barman (Kachari) community of the district. The 
sericulture products of the non-weavers are being 
sent to As.sam Spun Mills Ltd. Jagiroad through the 
d|)partmcntal co-operative societies. 

A few Khadi and Gramudyog saraittees are estab¬ 
lished for the sericultural products. Two more Eri 
seed CJrainages are under construction. □ 
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Export Potential of Tobacco 


l)r. Radar A lam Iqhal" 


INDIA is the Ihiiil largest producer of tobacco 
in tlic world. Accounting for nearly 8 per cent of 
the total world crop it conics next to USA and China. 
At present it has 4.9 lakh hectares under this crop 
with an annual production of 4.5 lakh tonnes, rho 
chief tobacco growing states arc Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Orissa, Bihar, 
West Bengal and Maharashtra. Out of these states, 
Andhra Pradesh ranks first. Gujarat comes next, 
while Karnataka holds the third position. This is 
beca,usc of the availability of black porous soil in 
these states which is considered as most favour¬ 
able lot the cultivation of quality grades of tobacco. 

Exports 

India is the third biggest exporter of tobacco in 
the world coining next to the USA and Turkey. Our 
export earnings from tobacco went up to Rs. 111 crorcs 
in 1978-79 from a mere Rs. 14 erorer in 1950-51—an 
increase of more than 692 per cent. The exports 
dining 1979-80 are expected to be around 70,000 
tonnes valued at Rs. 110 crores against 68,770 tonnes 
worth Rs. Ill crores in 1978-79, showing a margi¬ 
nal fall. 


India is the third largest producer and exporter of 
tobacco in the world. 


The growth in earnings has been mainly due to 
higher unit value realisation which has gone up from 
Rs. 14-67 per Kg in 1977-78 to Rs. 15.65 per kg. in 
1978-79 and to Rs. 17.89 per kg. in 1979-80. This all 
indicates that the tobacco has bright future in inter¬ 
national markets. 

Since there is increasing demand for tobacco, it is 
necessary to retain' export growth between 10 and 30 
per cent taking the total export much higher than the 
target of Rs. 200 million. In view of the current rising 
international demand for tobbacco and the current 
growth rate of tobacco, it is essential for the country 
not only to achieve the target by the end of 1983-84, 
but also to reach a much higher ambitious export level 
of Rs, 300 crores by then. 

India exports tobacco to nearly 40 countries. The 
principal buyers of our PCV tobacco are UK, USSR 
and Bangladesh. In Western Europe the UK is the prin¬ 
cipal buyer of Indian tobacco. Exports to France also 

* Liseluret, Fiwulty of Cominorco Atigarh Muslim University 
Aligarh. 



Grading of tobacco in progress 


have registered a sharp rise. Exports to Italy and the 
Netherlands of course have declined, while those to 
Belgium have shown no change- 

In Eastern Europe, exports to the USSR have gone 
up appreciably. Czechslovakia and the German Demo- 
craUc Republic havfe maintained their usual intake. Bul¬ 
garia ha's also been importing considerable quantity of 
India tobacco. Exp'urts to Middle East Region have 
declined considerably, while in the east Japan is the 
leading importer of Indian tobacco. Exports to Bangla¬ 
desh have registered a steep fall. 

Quality Improvement 

Although India has a' p'otentfal for producing good 
quality tabocco, it would take some more time for its 
tobacco to command reputation and a higher unit value 
in the world market, as it is yet to attain high standards 
required by importers. We have to compete with other 
countries such as the USA, Italy and China in the inter- 
ntional markets. The Central Government should 
make studies both of national and international situa¬ 
tion of tobacco from time to time and come to rescue 
at the time of need. 

In the world markets there has been an incrcasin.g 
demand for India’s FCV tobacco. If India orga'nises 
regular and sa.tis£actory supplies and launches an ag¬ 
gressive publicity campaign, it is possible to take to¬ 
bacco exports much beyond the target The areas in 
which improvements are required inchide quality as 
well as reasonable prices. The performance in the ex- 
I»rt horizon would dq>etid largely on effeective solu¬ 
tion of these problems. 
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It is proposed to bring additional 12,000 hectare? 
in new areas under tobacco in the ?tales of 

Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Tamil Nadu. While the productivity per hectare 
has gone up considerably, it is essential to make 
concerted efforts to tackle the problem of plant disea¬ 
ses such as tobacco mosaic virus root knot iicmatodv' 
etc- The research programme, being carried out by 
ICAR on various aspects is aimed at enabling the 
country to produce more and more of better tobacco 
especially the exportable type. The Central Tobacco 
Research Institute in Andhra Pradesh is mainly devol- 
ted to the investigation of fundamental problems rela¬ 
ted to various aspects of tobacco. It also coordinates 
the work of other tobacco experimental farms and 
research stations spread all over the country, which 
are carrying out research on different types r'f tobacco 
grown in the concerned regions. Similarly, the Indian 
Tobacco Development Council formulates the 


♦obacco development plans reviews the progress Md 
considers the problems of marketing, trade and price 
policy. Likewise, Directorate of Tobacco Develop¬ 
ment, Ministry of Agriculture, implements llie deve¬ 
lopmental schemes. Government finunecs and rend¬ 
ers technical advitc and guidance. 

riic Government of India has announced the mini¬ 
mum export prices for tobacco. The nvw prices have 
been fixed for the crop years 1978-79 and 1979-80 
because State Trading Corporation has been carrying 
unsold stock. These prices arc effective wc.f. 15th 
rebruary, 1980. Similarly the minimum f.o.b. unit 
value for higher grade of tobacco hits been increased, 
while the same for lower grades reduced. However, 
there is no change in the unit values of medium gra¬ 
des. The crops and grades for whicli minimum export 
prices had not been fixed arc free from these restric¬ 
tions. n 


Silken Chittoor 


N. S. Kuppu Raiu" 


SHIMMERING silk sarees sing many a scintillating 
song of the dextrous hands employed in the industry. 
I'or some it is a part time avocation and for many, 
particularly in Chittoor district of Andhra Pradesh it 
is a round the year profession. Palamancru, Punanuru, 
Kuppam, Madanapally and Vayalpadu Taluqs of 
the District have relatively cool and soothing cli- 
nratc even in summer, essential for the rearing of 
silk worms. Of late, mulburry plantations have been 
established in the adjoining taluqs like Chittoor. 
Chand^’agiri, Putturu, Satyavedu and Kalahastv. 
Therefore, it can be said that entire district of 
Chittoor is now nurturing this delicate home and 
farm industry. 

In 1974-75, when the State was reeling undci 
famine, special efforts were made to encourage mul¬ 
berry plantations in Chittoor District and to nrovide 
employment opportunities to the farmers and labour. 
Under the six point development programme, this in- 
dastry received further impetus and a&.si.stance. About 
2,566.85 acres of land was under mulberry plantations 
in the District, during 1974-75. On account of in¬ 
centives offered, the area has gone up to 8000 acres 
now. Subsidies are offered to small and marginal far¬ 
mers for digging up new irrigation wells, constniclion 
of rearing rooms, purchase of implcmcntv etc. 

Until 1974-75 Palamaneru was the only centre for 
rearing of silk worm in Andhra Pradesh. Under the 
State Famine relief programmes, two more such pro¬ 
duction units were commissioned-one at Madanapallv 
during 1976-77 and the other at Kuppam during 
1977-78. The production of silk rearing worms in 
1979-80, at these two centres, was esiimaled arouiul 
12 lakhs. In the year 1979-80 two more centres were 
started at Pungnoor and Peeleru. These two centres 

*TaIuq infermation offfcer.Chitoor district A.P. 


The government silk farm at Palamancru offers 
iraining facilides to farmers engaged and interested 
in rearing of silk worms and mulberry plantulions 
I'hcy provide training for 135 farmers in a, batch. 
I’hc three month training course covers production 
and rearing of silk worms, mulberry plantations etc. 
Stipend is provided to all the trainees. Similarly the 
Centre alst) supplies free of cost, all the required 
rearing implements to SC/STs, engaged in this work. 

Most of these fjarmers are poor and economically 
backward. They rear the silk worms in their houses. 
Since the rooms for roaring are to be specially built, 
nwst of the small farmers find it difficult to carry on 
the trade in the houses. Therefore, Government has 
constructed 13 rearing room!* and converted four of 
them as chakee rearing units. Here in these chakee 
units the departmental personnel and technical staff 
supervise the programme and rear the silk worm upto 
the second stage. Then the seed is supplied to the 
farmers for further rearing at their gardens and homes. 
Such arrangement eliminates the fear of loss, under 
growth, or infection, which commonly effect the silk 
seed at the early stpgcs. Encouraged by this experience, 
government has decided to open two more silk worm 
rearing units, one at Molakalachcruvu and the other 
at Chittoor during the current financial year. In addi¬ 
tion, plans arc afoot to bring an addition^ area of 
4000 acres under mulberry plantations. 

It is also planned to open a new (pure race) silk 
worm egg production unit at Horfwly Hills. The cli¬ 
matic conditions around Horselv Hills is said to be 
most suitable for such a centre. With the commission¬ 
ing of this pure race silk worm egg centre, the far¬ 
mers of Rayalasecma will have a better opportunity 
of procuring pure race silk eggs for their silk farm 
units. 

During 1980-81 under the programme of self- 
employment scheme, the Government has sanctioned 
Rs. 1,06,200 to encourage entrepreneurs take up the 
silk worm rearing programme. Under the scheme, un¬ 
employed farmers of Chittoor, Nellore and Prakasam 
districts can receive all benefits. It is expected that 
a^ut 200 persons can find emj^oyment opportuni¬ 
ties under the schesme in this field. 
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Wise Rarents care... 

they save with PNB to glye their child that loving care 

' It is every parent's desire to give their children care... love... security. PNB's various f' 

' ^ attractive savings schemes help them to save and ensure a bright future for their children., 
Recurrir>g Deposit Scheme— A small amount of Rs. 5 or rruare can bo deposited ' 
f' every month. Special Fixed Deposit Scheme— Lump sum invested today earns a monthly 
' interest while principal remains intact. Multi Benefit & Old Age Deposit Scheme— Antount 
deposited today almost doubles in seven years. 
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Biogas Plants : Time for a 


Pragmatic Approach 


.1. B. Sinith*^ 


THE relevance and importance o( biogas in the 
context of energy economics and organic manure pro¬ 
duction are far too well known to r^uire elaboration. 
However, the question arises as to why, despite so vast 
a potential, adoption of biogas plants is so poor. Even 
though India has been a pioneer in the research and 
development of biogas technology, why is it lagging be¬ 
hind other countries, particularly China, in the assimi¬ 
lation of this technology on a large scale ? It is in this 
context that the present policy needs to be reviewed 
before the future course of action can be decided 
upon. 


Technological Constraints 

The biogds plant designed by the Khadi anJ Village 
Industries Commission (KVIC) has been extensively 
propyagated in India. The KVIC model is the stcel-gas 
holder biogas plant commonly observed in the coim- 
Iryside. OVer 85,000 of these pla'nts are reported to 
have been set-up although unfortunately many are not 
in working order. Considering the difficulties and failu¬ 
res and the fact that not many plants of any design 
other than the KVIC model have been construct^, 
poOT response can largely be traced to the draw-backs 
of the KVIC plant itself- 

The primary reason for the failure of this design ari¬ 
ses from the fact that biogas contains small quantities of 
HydrcHlien Sulphid, Amonia, etc. which corrode the 
metallic gas holder causing gas leakage. This is all the 
more pronounced if proper maintenance is lacking. It 
is alra well known that the digestion process is extre¬ 
mely sensitive to sudden temperature changes and 
biteterial activity is negligible below lO'C. Thu!!* the 
KVIC modri, wfaidi is exposed to fluctuations of at¬ 
mospheric teinp^ature, often runs into difficulties 
spedWly in areas where day and night temperatures 
vary ctMuadetably. In such areas gas pwroduotion is Very 
low and at times ceases completely during winter. The 

*E>wcutive Director, Action for I'ood Productiort. 

New Delhi. 


high cost of the KVIC plant, scaircity of cement and 
steel, difficulties in fransptirting the prefabricated 
metal gas holder to inaccessible rural areas and lack 
of adequate afterconstruction service facilities, are 
some of the other constraints in its adoption. 



Cooking is pleasure on hiogas stove 


Design Choices 


In spite of the above constraints, the fact remams 
thkt the KVIC plants continue to receive vigorous sup¬ 
port aud publicity, even though a more appropriate 
design is now available. Tte alternative is a hybrid 
model combining the good features of the KVIC and 
Clilnese designs. It is known as the Janata bioras plant 
and has been developed by the Gobar Gas Research 
Station (GGRS) Ajitmal, Etawah. Like the Chinese 
modcL it is a cement and brick structure and comple¬ 
tely eliminates the need for steel—an expensive and 
scarce commodity. It also has a continuous feeding 
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Janata type hioi^as- plant is a boon to the nnul poor. 


s.yslcm as in the KVIC model. Spatial constraints 
uoscrvwd in many villages where huts arc clustered 
closely together are also partially overcome as the 
plant is constructed below ground. Being underground 
the Janata plant is somewhat insulated against tempe¬ 
rature changes. In fact Janata plants constructed by 
Action For Food Production (AFPRO) in Delhi, Raj¬ 
asthan, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh are known 
to be functioning well and even in Punjab and Uttar 
P'‘adesh they have done exceedingly well during the 
past few cold winter mouths. The Janata plant costs 
about 30 per cent less than the KVIC plant of com- 
t arable size and requires piactically nothing for main¬ 
tenance and repair. 

Considering the abov'e factors it is indeed surpris¬ 
ing that as recently as 1979 the Janata model was 
known only in U P. where roughly 50 plants were re¬ 
ported to have been constructed and were in operas 
tion. Even now perhaps of the multitude of organisa¬ 
tions interested in the Janata model, AFPRO alone is 
working throughout the country for the systematic 
assimilation of this technology. 

Problems in Extension 

Some people fear that the propagation of the Janata 
model will result in the closure of the small private 
sector units mantifacturing the KVIC gas holders. But 
can one foster the interests of a few businessmen in 
preference to the larger interests of the nation? Where 
is the justification for propagating only one model in 
preference to others ? Would it not be better to leave 
the choice of model upto the man who actually pays 
lor it rather than to the promotional agency? 

The problems of technology dispersion are magnifi¬ 
ed bewuse the KVIC ahd many State Governments 
subsidise only one model. In these states ateence or 
subsidies for the Janaita plant deters many villagers 
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from constructing it even when they are convinced of 
Its advantages. It is in this context that the whole 
question of subsidies on bio-gas plants needs to be re¬ 
viewed. 


Although the Janata plant is cheaper, it is still fairly 
expensive and well beyond the means of maoiy poor 
farmers. If stands to reason that only farmers who 
have the means can install them. Moreover, consider¬ 
ing that at present biogas plants aire primarily run on 
dung, the villager must be in a position to maintain 
atlcast three heads ot cattle for the economic running 
‘If biogas plant. Obviously a farmer who can aSord all 
this does not necessarily need any subsidy. Then why 
not abolish subsidies altogether ? In any, case, judging 
from the numerous requests AFPRO receives for tech¬ 
nical “know-how” if can be safely said that there are 
many fa,rmcrs who are willing to foot the “bill for con¬ 
struction, irrespective of whether they get a subsidy 
or not. All that they ask for is “know-how” for con¬ 
struction and cement and accessories at reasonable 
prices. 


Implicit in the above reasoning is that a very 
iMge numter of the poorer villagers ttre not in a posi¬ 
tion to^ enjoy the benefits of this technology. Commu¬ 
nity bio-gas plants may be the only feasible answer 
for this class of the rural population. However, to con¬ 
vince poor farmers to pay for a community plant will 
not only be a Herculean task but in maJny instances 
they may not even have the resources to pay for the 
cost. It is for these plants, serving the poorer classes 
of the peasantry, that subsidies have a relswance. What 
is, therefore, suggested is that subsides for the fainily- 
sized plants be withdrawn while 100 per cent one 
time capital investment be made for the emfimnnity 
sized plant providt^ the community unctotakes to run 
and manage plants On a cooperativ'e basis. 
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Considering the various constraints, such as unfami- 
Haiity of rural masons with construction techniques 
difficulties of procurin* cement, the faiily significant 
cost of the biogas plants, etc., it may be aigutd that 
research to develop a cheaper plant should be intensi¬ 
fied. 

At present most researchers are engaged in experi- 
mentption and destoning new' models to achieve 
recognition and plaudits in the scientific comniunitv. 
Nobody will question the desirability of developing 
better and more efficient and appropriate models, bin 
technology sJready available should be given greater 
importance and be transerred to the villages as fast 
as possible. Also extension and propagation of biogas 
should be unbiased with equal publicity and infrastruc¬ 


tural siqiport facilities for all models. For this a na¬ 
tional biogas extension organisation needs to be set- 
ufy which would not only collect information on scien- 
ulic developments but provnic logistic, infrastructural, 
financial and technical support for the assilnilation of 
all the available models. The choice of model should 
!c,t squarely with the people who are going to use 
the plant rather than the prop^ting agency. Exten¬ 
sion cducaition should he intensified a's various studies 
indieate lack of awareness to be one of the eonstra- 
ims. The national biogas extension organisation should 
be entrusted the task of launching a massive training 
programme for teaching rural masons and artisans 
tile art of constructing these plants as a measure for 
creating the infrastnictural capability for a decentra¬ 
lised construction programme. I.) 


/I cfl.'e xtudv 

Makhana Production and Marketing in Bihar 

l>r V \. .lha ■' 


MAKHANA (Euryola Eerox Sali SB) i.s an an¬ 
nual acquatic widely cultivated in north Bihar, ll is 
a subsidiary occupation of people of the area. 

There are over 60 thousand tanks and ponds in 
the entire State covering locaJ water area of about 
80 thousand hectares. Besides tanks and ponds there 
are big lakes also in the district of Champaran, 
Mui'aftarpur and Da-bharign, having t.'lai weici 
spread in the area of over 40 thousand hcctarts. 

About 60 lakh fishermen in Bihar belonging to 
Mallah, Kewat, Machua,, Chaudhary ccn’iminiiie: 
and many tribals thrive on boat plying, fishing, ma¬ 
khana and Irappa cultivation and other subsidiary 
occupation. These fi.shermen work as an organisation. 
But they are exploited by the middlemen. Their eco¬ 
nomic condition and s^andaii’ of living arc poor 
Ihcv still live in abicct poverty as maicr pcitien of 
the benefit goes to middlemen and other people. This 
study covers Darbhanga and Madhubani di<liic1s m 
Bibar. Makhana can. n i doubt, help rise the cc ono- 
my of Bihar, to some extent. It has its social reli¬ 
gious and economic value. It is an important edi¬ 
ble nut and is also used for extraction of starch 
in textile mills. The fruit has also good amount 
of nutiitiVe and m-:t’'cmai value. In Avurxe- 
dic book “Bhawa Praka h Nighantu” its usefulness in 
ciirini? different diseit 'cs has been d'secssed. Ma¬ 
khana seeds are sprayed on water surface during the 
month of October-November when water is stagnant 
and a minimum depth of water around 4 ft. is main¬ 
tained. 

Harvesting of Makhana starts from the month of 
August-September and is completed by the end of 
October. TTie method of harvesting is a very cumber¬ 
some operation in which generally fishermen are en- 

*Oj-op«rative Training College, Dehradun 


■.’aged. It requires mucli more labour than other 
Clops. It is a cash crop. There is another variety of 
Makhana which is called Tal Makhana (Hygf'Ophila 
spinosa). 

file total production of Makhana in Darbhang.i 
and Madhubani districts is about 15,000 quintals per 
war. The gross return of 15,000 quintals Makhana 
at Rs. 2,000 per quintal (minimum prevailing mar¬ 
ket rate) fetch Rs. 3 crorcs approximately. But the 
growers get only Rs. 6 per kg. from the middlemen 
who sell it at Rs. 20 ^r kg. 

At present, private traders who have the mono¬ 
poly of purchase arc exploiting the growers by way 
ol advancing loan and thereafter making outright 
purchage at low prices. The sale price of Makhana 
langcs from Rs. 6 to Rs. 30 per kg. 

Recently the State Bank of India has chalked out 
a scheme for financing the Makhana piodueers. But 
most of the producers arc unable to gel loan from 
the Bank due to lack of extension services. Co-opc- 
ratives should be established among the fishermen. 
These cooperatives can reduce ’ the exploitation by 
middlemen and improve the storage and marketing 
facilities and help the fishermen in getting loans 
from' bank. Medicinal value of Makhana should also 
be publicised. 

The village cooperative society may help in collect- 
in c the produce from growers on behalf of Vyapar Man- 
dal Sahayog Simiti and Biscomann of NAF]^ can 
arrange for proper packing, transport, marketing etc. 
In Older to create proper market the NAFED may also 
arrange for proper publicity about this product. This 
item can be exported also 

If the State government in collaboration wdth Cen¬ 
tral government pays adequate attention to makb ang, 
employment opportunities to the farmers and fisher¬ 
men enhance immensely, □ 
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BY 
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Small Scale Sector Makes Steady 
Progress 


Small Scale Industries have made steady progress 
during the last few years. Hie small scale sector accounts 
lor nearly 62 per cent of the total prodirction of the 
village and small industries sector in terms of value 
added. According to the Annual Report- of the Small 
Industr;.?s Development Organisation for the year 
1980-81, the production of this sector increased from 
Rs. 7,200 crores to Rs, 19,060 crores between 1973-74 
and 1979-80. i'ccoimting for about 28 per cent of the 
total indusirial production. During the same period, 
employment in this sector rose from .10.6 lakhs *o 
M.f' lakhs. Feports from the sector amounted to 
Rs. 1.').50 crores, leprcsenting about 16 per cent of the 
total oiports during 1979-80. It is estimated that the 
production in the small .scale sector rose to the level 
of Rs. 28,080 crores fat current prices 1 during 
1980-81. As many as 2.3.5.-300 small indust: lal units 
received technical, economic and manageri il assistance 
from the Small Industries Development Orgaivsation 
during DlSO-s'i. 


I he annual growth of production of small .scale 
scctoi during the Sixth Plan is aimed at 8.7 per cent. 
It is expecicd that by the end of 1984-8.5, production 
level of Rs. 32 873 crores would be achieved. Simi¬ 
larly, the value of exports is also expected to go up 
to Rs. 1.850 crores. The employment is likely to go 
lip from 67 lakhs in 1979-80 to 89 lakhs in 1984-85. 
Besides producing consumer goods, the sector nf>w 
produces many si-phisticated and precision products 
like electronic systems, micro-wave vomponents, 
clcctromedical equipment and TV sets. □ 


BHEL Bags FP Award 

m 

THE Tiruchirapalli Unit of the .State-owned Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Limited has been given the 1980 
All India Award sponsored by the Federation of Indian 
Charnbers of Commerce and Industry, for significant 
contribution in the rield of family planning and child 
immunisation in the countiw thremgh iu cafeteria 
approach. The integrated approach to family welfare 
planning with adequate aute-natal and post-natak 


maternity and child health services has been successftil 
in creating consciousness about the small family norm. 
Its efforts in the field of child immunisation as also 
providing anti-anaemie and vitamin A drugs to mothers 
and children arc also commend.ible. 


Profit of BHEL 


BHARAl Heavy Electricals Ltd., a public sector 
undertaking, made turnover of Rs. 776 croies in 
1980-81 representing an increase of 10 per cent over 
the previous years output. The company earned a 
profit of Rs. 35 crores. □ 


Organic Chemicals and Products from Coal 


THE Central Fuel Research Institute, Dhanbad has 
successfully developed a technique to convert the 
macro-molccular organic complex of coal into simpler 
organic chemicals and piroducts. A breakthrough in the 
oxidation technique which has been found very costly, 
is now achieved in CFRl in converting coal essentially 
with air and a small proportion of nitric acid into wafer 
soluble polycarboxylic acids which largely consists of 
mixture of aliphatic and aromatic acids and which, in 
turn, may be a good source of a host of aromatic and 
aliphatic chemicals and a base and intermediate for 
the synthesis of ion-cxchangers, plasticizers, resins, 
fertilizers and the like. The new technique has now. 
for the first time, made the conversion possible with 
hardly one tonne of coal against 6-8 t''nncs if oxidants 
required in all other processes.Q 


Mehsana tops in Milk Yield competition 


IN the All I.ndia Milk Yield Competition. Mehsana 
District of Gujarat, bagged two 1st, and three 2nd and 
224 consolation prizes. This is a new achievement 
lor the district. A Mehsana buffalo, belonging to Shri 
Ambalal Maganlal Patel won the first priz*: of Rs. 
2,000 by yielding 22.03 kg. of mlik per day- The 2nd 
prize of Rs. has been won by Mehsani buffalo 

of Shri Hargovindbhai Joitabhai Patel. She yielded 
over 19.5 Kgs. of mlik per day. The first prize of 
Rs. 2,200 in the Kankrej Cow category has been 
won by Kankrejeow “Kamdhenu” of Seth Shri 
Vitthaldas Hakamchand Gaushala by yielding 26.3 
Kgs. of milk per day. Kankrej Cow “Malavi” belong¬ 
ing to Shri Fecharbhai Revabhai Chowdharv won the 
2nd prize of Rs. 1,000 by yielding 18.28 Kgs. of milk 
per day. In the Cross Breed category of cows, the 
2nd prize of Rs. 1,000/- has been won by the Cross 
Breed cow ‘Krishna’ belonging to Shrimati Menabon 
Revabhai Chowdhari. She yielded 29 Kgs. of milk per 
day. □ 
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TRENDS 


Domestic Planning Endeavour 

THE Minister for Pianiiing and Labour, Shri N. D. 
Tiwari has said that the Government has deciiL-d to 
pay full quantum or v/Ut’cs to the disabled employec> 
instead of 70 per cent of wages Ireing paid at present. 
Presiding over a meeting of the Consultative Committee 
attached to his Ministry in New Delhi recently he said 
it had also been decided to raise minimum wages in 
the mining industry by 16 per cent in view of the rise 
in the cost of living index. 

Shri Tiwari said the Government was considering 
the question of evolving the basic prineij'les which 
should' 'determine a national wage policy. A Commiltee 
of oHiclals had been appointed to draw the standarti 
list of employments for which minimum wages were 
required to be fixed. The proposals for constitution ol 
wage boards for sugar and construction industries and 
wage committee to revise the wage structure in the 
mica mines were being examined. Everv p'ossible 
measure was being taken to secure effective implemen¬ 
tation of the existing schemes for workers’ partieipalion 
in management. Proposals for liberalisation of lamilv 
pension and employees’ deposit link insurance schemes 
were also under consideration. One of tlic essential 
objectives of the Government’s labour policy, Shu 
Tiwari a-deted, was to create an atmosphere of industrial 
peace and harmony essential for improving the indus¬ 
trial performance and production. 

Afforestation in Ravine Areas of MP 

THE Madhya Pradesh State Forest Deparlmem’s 
afforestation work includes improving the 50.3 hecl.iic 
area adjacent to Piprai and Naikpura villages on tin.' 
southern bank of rive Chambal besides the aerial sect! 
casting operations which would be carried over muu' 
than 2000 hectares in the ravines of Chambal to airc'^l 
soil erosion. E 

Panel on Employment 

A high evci committee has been .set up b> the Plan¬ 
ning Commission to advise the Central Government on 
employment planning issues and to oversee the fun¬ 
ctioning of district manpower planning and employment 
generation councils. 

The committee will suggest ways and means for en 
couraging seif-employment in all the sectors of the 
economy to advise on matters relating to restructuring 
of employment exchanges to enable them to offer guid 
ance to persons desirous of starting self-employment 
ventures, and advise on suitable steps to be taken at 
the district level for integrating the district credit plans, 
training infrastructure marketing facilities and guldamc 
services. 

Besides Dr. Swaminathan, who is the Chairman, thi* 
committee comprises 19 members officials atid non- 
ofRcials. □ 


Vishakhapatnam Steel Project 

I HE main construction work of Vishakapatnaiu 
Me.;i Projcjcl will start in October thi.s year. About 
J6,0t)U acres of land out of the total estimated require¬ 
ment of 27,000 acres have been acquired for the plant, 
township and other facilities. This information wus 
given by the Minister lor Commerce, Steel and Mines, 
Shri Pranab Kumar Mukherjee, to the Parliamentary 
Consultative Committee attached to the Ministry of 
Steel and Mines in New IX-lhi recently. He said nego¬ 
tiations about the Pradeep Steel Plant had been held 
between an inlcr-ministerial committee and foreign 
parties to lirm up the prices and other terms and con¬ 
ditions. Final decision for the setting up of the pLant 
would be taken after receipt of the recommendations 
of the committee. 

The integrated steel plants under SAIL at Bhilai, 
Bokaro, Burnpur, Durgupur and Rourkcla, Shri 
Mukherjee said, had produced 4,746 million tonnes of 
saleable steel during 1980-81, exceeding the previous 
year’s production of 4,592 by 1. 54 lakh tonnes. Shri 
Mukherjee said that the production plan for the current 
year envisages, 5.73 million tonnes of saleable steel, 
J,424 million tonnes of saleable pig iron and 7,21 
million tonnes of ingots. 

Elaborating the steps taken by the Ministry in the 
l ist tew months with a view to making iron and 
steel materials moie freely available to the industry 
and the general eonsurners, the Minister said that 
after the price rise for pig iron and steel materials 
villowed in the beginning of February 1981, items 
like semis, bars and rods were taken out of JPC 
control. As a result, the prices of tnese items were 
fixed according to the market conditions. With the 
same objective in view there had been sub’.taatial li¬ 
beralisation in the new import policy whereby a 
luimber of steel items had been put under open gene¬ 
ral licence and would now be more freely available 
to the consumers. □ 

Air Force Scheme of Disabled Children 

To mark ili..' International Year of the Disabled, the 
Air Force Bcncvnlent As.sociation has introduced a new 
scheme to grant a sum of Rs. 1000 a year for three 
years for the purchase of medical aids for physically 
handicapped or mentally retarded children o;' serving 
Air Force personnel. They will also receive a lacnlhly 
grant of Rs. 100 each for three years to meet expenses 
on specialised education to mitigate their disability. 
The Managing Council of the Association wliich met in 
New Delhi recently also decided to give an increased 
exgratia grant to daughters of service personnel who 
die in service. The amount of ex-gratia will be 
Rs, 2000 in case of daughters of officers and Rs. 1000 
in the case of those of airmen, 'i'he Rehabilitation 
Grant given by the Association to airmen discarged on 
medical grounds has been increased from Rs. 1.200 to 
Rs. 2,400. n 
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summary assessment 
scheme gives you 
an easy and quick 
income tax assessment > 


No notice requiring your 
presence in the Income-tax 
office 

No summons for producing 
your, account books before 
your income tax Officer 

No additions to the income 
declared by you in your 
return 


all that you need do 


\ 


• FILE your return in the correct prescribed form as applicable 
to you 

a FURNISH correct and complete particulars of your income 
and other details in fhe various parts and annexures of 
the return 

• ENCLOSE with your Return relevant statements of accounts 
such as Trading/Manufacturing A/C- Profits- Loss A/C 
Balance-sheet etc. if any 

• ATTACH to your Return CERTIFICATES of tax deducted at 
source, COUNTERFOILS of chaians of advance-tax and 
self-assessment tax payments. RECEIPTS for payment of 
compulsory deposit, life-insurance premia etc 


A CORRECT AND COMPLETE RETURN IS 
THE BEST SECURITY AGAINST TAX WORRIES 


DIRECTOR OF INSPECTION 
(Research, Statistics, Printing & Public Reiationt) 
INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
New Delhi-110001 


davp SI/SS 
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Organising the Rnral Women 

Role of Women in Rinral Development—A ^udv of 
Mahila Mandals, by S. P. Jain and Y- Krishnamurtliy 
Reddy, National Institute of Rural Devciopmecnt, 
Hyderabad : Pages 93, price Rs. 16. 

AS most of the rural life in India centre? around 
women folk, it is legitimate to expect that women's 
organisations in these areas would be of considerable 
significance. Guided by this objective, the Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Development, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Irrigation sponsored the present study to collect 
field date and gather public reaction on the organisa¬ 
tion and to suggest ways and means for making them 
more effective. The present publication is the result 
of this sponsored study. 

Presently, the Mahila Mandals have been engaged 
in many diverse activities. In the beginning, the 
main emphasis was on child care, health and nutrition, 
promotion of home crafts and subsequently family 
welfare, adult education, cooperative sanitation were 
added to their activities. Now they are also expected 
to make an impact as far as kitchen, gardening, family 
welfare and such other activities arc concerned. In 
order to evaluate the impact of the various Mandals 
in diffeffernf states in such activities, the project col¬ 
lected data from 15 Mandals in the states of Gujarat. 
.Tammu and Kashmir. Orissa. Punjab and Tamil Nadu. 
The coverage was confined to aspects such as administ¬ 
rative structure and functioning, social composition, 
finances and activities- The information was elicited 
both by questionaire as well as interview methods. The 
administrative relationship between the various wings 
of the government working in this area docs not seem 
to be very effective. In some of the states there is 
little tt>ordination between agencies/departmenis con¬ 
cerned and the Mahila Mandals. The survey revealed 
that most of the Mahila Mandals have no constitution 
or rules and reculations for the conduct of their busi¬ 
ness. Even in those Mandals where there is a 
constitution, procedures were seldom observed. The 
membership during the last few years has not shown 
any appreciable increase. In some of the Mandals, 
.Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes showed signifi¬ 
cant representation. The income pattern of these 
Mahila Mandals indicated that 6 out of 15 Mandals 
mobilised their own resources while the rest relied 
solely on the grant received from the government for 
the implementation of different programmes, and most 
of the expenditure was incurred on construction and 
payment of office-bearers. An interesting finding of 
the report has been that “At times, it was surprising 
to find these women discussing freely the family plan¬ 
ning methods with an outsider and that too a male 
Needless to say, the Mandals had played a significant 
role in bringing about this awareness.” 

The study may be useful to the government for re¬ 
orienting and making the programme effective and for 
directing their financial resources to the productive 
activities of these Mandals- 

Gang* Madhava Rao 


Investment Climate 

Convertihililj (laiLse & Investment Climate : by S- 
■layapandian an IFMK Survey : Madras 1980; Pages 
68; Price Rs. 15. 

THIS bixikli'l is a faclual survey by Prof. Jayapandian 
I'l the conditions prevailing in the Indian investment 
market and how the convertibility of joans granted to 
industrial units by public financial institutions into 
equity has influenced the capital market. The survey 
'-as done on behalf of the Institute for Financial 
Management and Research. Madras. 

Although it can he argued in favour of the convcrli- 
liilily clause fioin a narrow socio-economic point of 
\icw, in actual practice however, the c1au.se appears 
10 have done more harm than good to industrial deve¬ 
lopment let alone investment climate. No doubt, the 
conditions liave Ix-cn relaxed now making it obligatory 
on .seekers of loans of Rs. 1 croiv or more as against the 
original limit of Rs. 50 lakhs to have the converlibility 
clause written in the loan agreement. Even so, the 
capital market has remained shy; and the learned author 
iloes not pn'bc into the actual reasons why. 

There is something to be said in favour of the argu¬ 
ment put forth by the private sector that the convertibi¬ 
lity clause in loan agreements is a subtle way of 
nationalising on-going schemes through the back-door. 
ITic author has not countered this view at all. He 
niiglit have been handicapped in more than one way. 
But in a serious paper coming from him who has con¬ 
siderable experience of development finance, one would 
have reasonably expected him to have developed a little 
deeper info the whole dynamics of such lending instead 
of looking at the problem purely as a chronicle of 
events. 

Practically speaking, it is abundantly clear that in 
the ultimate analysis the convertibility clause has de¬ 
finitely damaged the enthusiasm and initiative of the 
private entrepreneur. Since at present 90 per cent or 
more of the loanable funds arc controlled by the 20 
nationalised banks under government ownership and 
control, the private entrepreneur h.as no other alter¬ 
native but to swallow the bitter pill. Whether such 
management of the investible money has served any 
meaningful or beneficial socio-economic purpose by 
venerating a healthy investment climate remains a 
debatable point. On this the author unfortunately has 
not thrown any light although one would justifiably 
have expected him to give some original throught to 
this aspect of the problem. 

—E.P. Radhakrishnan 

Public Expenditure 

Economics of Public Expenditure in Karnataka by 
M. C. S^anta Murty; published by the DquHlment 
•if Economics, Sri Jagadgnru Renukacharya College 
of S;;ience & Arts,, Bangalore—^560009; * Pages 28: 
Price Rs. 5. 

THIS .slender volume attempts to cover the pattern 
of public expenditure in Karnataka from 1957-58 to 
1978-79. The author has examirved the causes res- 
ITonsiblc for the rapid growth of public expenditure 
and has suggested the appointment of an Expenditure 
Committee to evolve guidelines for formulating a suit¬ 
able puWic expenditure programme in the State. 
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(o (he autfior. th" non-development ex- 
pL.mlituie It.'C' l>een regislcuni: ;i reniarkahle iiiecc.iNC 
ill (he Iasi iwi) decades. While it is tiiic that the mni- 
developmeiit expenditure has been at the cost of de¬ 
velopment expenditure, I am afraid how far the sug¬ 
gestions made by the author for slashing down the 
wasteful, unproductive expenditure on non-development 
•leeount could be implemented. 

Care should have been taken to eliminate the 
larce number of printing mistakes in the boot. 

S. S. Rao 

Our National Bird 

I'eucack—Our National Bird—by A.jit Kumar Mu- 
kherjee; Published by the Director, Publications 
Division, Patiala Houm, New Delhi; Pages 49 : 

Price Rs. 6. 

PCACOC’K, our National Bird, is the most colour¬ 
ful of all the birds and attractive too. Children and 
common men keep its feathers to decorate the house 
and do not have any idea of the bird beyond this. 
(1)1 course, Hindus know that Lord Krishna adorned 
his crown wi'di its plumes. But most of them are 
ignorant of the habits, history and economics of the 
bird anil its place in art and literature. Exactly these 
are the aspects vividly, though not exhaustively des¬ 
cribed in this small book. 

Ancient Sanskrit and other literature abounds 
in copious references to the enchanting bird and its 
intimacy with the human beings. It had been a mes- 
.sencer of love and had given its company to the lover 
and the beloved. Throughout the Indian history 
peacock has been adorned by the people- For Mu- 
ghals, it was a family bird. Emperor Shahjehan was 
.so much enchanted by the bird that he used to sit in 
a splendid throne in the form of a pair of peacocks 
: l idded with precious stones. This is the famous 
“Peacock Throne" for the possession of which many 
a ruler fought bitter battles. 

fhe book, dc.scribing the magnificant creation of 
God Almighty, that is peacock, is printed on a beau¬ 
tiful art paper, narrated in lucid style with some 
attractive photographs studded at various places. 

R. R. Rao. 

Tiivcstmeiit Management 

Investment Management : Introduction to Security 
Analysis : S' L. Simha, D. Hemalatha and S. Radha- 
krishnan Institute of Financial Management and Re- 
.search, Publication No. 25, Madras, December, 1979, 
Page XV+ 810. Bibliography, Index, Price Rs. 100. 

THIS is a highly instructive book on Indian slock 
market, written by a well-known economist of our 
country in collaboration with his two colleaaue.s. 
Books on Indian stock market, which arc few and 


Correction 

In our issue dated 1—15 April 1981, the name of 
the reviewer of the book ‘Inventory Management’ has 
been inadvertently given as S. N. Kulkarm instead 
of Oamaruddin Khan. The error is regretted. 

Editor 


far between, have been written as elementary textbooks. 
The present one is st'll a textbook but written in far 
more competent style aivd orientation. It has scrvcral 
distinguishing features which must be pointed out. It 
is far more comprehensive. Functioning of stock mar¬ 
ket is immensely complex and at the same time much 
less is known about it than about other markets. Prof. 
Simha and his colleagues have taken cognizance of this 
fact and analysed the technical features of the market 
to the fullest extent. Unlike the existing books 
it avoids repetitive description of the ollicial institu¬ 
tions. Instead, it analyses the economies of the various 
forms of the financial instruments other than securities. 
Chapter Fourteen not only educates the general public 
regarding efficient use of their savings but also high¬ 
lights the comparative profitabilities of tliosc instru¬ 
ments. This helps in assessing investment and,'' 
or speculative character of the market. It is the 
first bixik in India which discusses Portfolio T'lieory 
(Chapicr Sixteen) and Portfolio Management 
(('Tiapler Seventeen). In fact fh'e^e two chapters alone 
elevate the book above the level of a text 
book. Investment manacement presupposes ex¬ 
pertise in interpreting yield and cost of a se¬ 
curity and knowledge about determinants of return. 
I'he latter is particularly essential for forecasting slock 
prices and stock viclds. These form the foundation 
of optimum portfolio which mav be defined as assort¬ 
ment of assets carrying maximum return and minimum 
cost. In other words, an optimum combination is pos¬ 
sible only if forecasts arc accurate; forecasting is ac¬ 
curate when determinants arc identified correctly ; 
determinants arc identified with reference to vicld, 
retu'-n and cost narameters. Prof. Simha has explained 
precisely these facts. Therefore, the book will opti¬ 
mally servo financial managers, gradualc-levcl students 
of financial economics and the informed public. 

The following two suggestions, may enhance the 
academic content and practical utility of this hook. 

The book deserved a chapter on New Issue 
Market. The public is generally more eager to know 
about the economics, functioning, rules and methods 
regarding floatation of new securities. It has an impres¬ 
sion that they are more easily accessible while in fact 
they are not. Published data on volume of new issues, 
extent of subscription, premium and discount buying/ 
selling are available. They could be put to examination 
for demon.stratmg the functioning of this market. 
There could have been another chapter on Share Price 
Movements in India which would examine funda¬ 
mentalist, technical and random walk mechanisms 
even if cursorily. Particularly the current craze for 
random walk testing is too strong to be resisted. Pass¬ 
ing reference is made to it on pages '667. Elementary 
testing, say in terms Runs analysis would be welcome 
feature of the book. The authors themselves very cor¬ 
rectly enlisted factors which a priori weaken random 
walk possibility in Indian stock markets. This reviewer 
has a number of results to support this thesis (especial¬ 
ly aulo-and cross spectral results). As part of the 
seci'nd suggestion it mav be mentioned that there is 
need for a section; reviewing the existing (some 20) 
studies on Indian share prices. 


Soresh N. Kulluiml 
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Sliimilwrini’ silk carpels l<’r sale. 


Carpets for Foreign Markets 


TRADITIONAL carpet weavers who adorn Bhavaiii 
Taluk, in periyar district of Tamil Nadu are manu¬ 
factures of high class cotton and silk carpets, towels 
lungis and bed sheets. These weavers of Bhavani are 
called Pandarams. One of the firms of Bhavani, run 
by Shri Mallaiyaraju of Kuppuswamy Pandaram t 
Sons, and has been exporting their products to Af¬ 
rican and Gulf countries and also to USA. Mo.sl of 
their products are sent through All India Handloom 
Fabrics Marketing Society Limited, Bombay. Being 
a member of All India Handloom Export Promotif)n 
Council this firm has enough work for 20,000 emplo¬ 
yees covering ten villages. Their daily wages range 
from Rs. 3.50 to Rs. 10 depending upon the quan¬ 
tum and size of work.D 


A traditional weaver at work. 
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Minimum Needs Programme in 
Maharashtra 

THE Minimum needs programme for bettering the 
lot of the poor is making a good headway in Mahara¬ 
shtra. The provision of direct and free services such as 
elementary education, housing assistance, better nu¬ 
trition. rural health, rural roads, rural water supply, 
slum improvement and rural electrification are envi¬ 
saged under this programme. The State’s Sixth Five 
Year Plan outlay for this sector is Rs. 5800 crores-l2 
per cent more than the outlay in the previous plan. 
Reinforced by other rural development programmes 
M.N.P. is designed to eradicate poverty in the State 
where a little less than 50 per cent of the population 
lives below the poverty line. This in turn would help 
improve the consumption level of the poorest and 
increase their productive capacity. The implementa¬ 
tion of this programme is also aimed at reversing the 
migration of people from the rural to the urban 
areas. 

A large number of people from backward areas arc 
benefiting from this programme. The case of a young 
man. Haribhau Jadhav of Bhiwandi taluka, bears testi¬ 
mony to this. His father died when Haribliaii was very 
young. The family of five left behin could hardly 
make two ends meet. But Haribhau kept pursuing 
studies in a nearby school. Meanwhile, facilities like 
road, health centre, and supply of potable water were 
extended to the village. He utilised his spare time in 
running a tea stall or fetching wood and other forest 
products. Later on Jadhav was allotted two acres 
of land. This along with other schemes for helping the 
poor raised his hopes. He availed of all the chances 
and purchased a pair of bullocks with a loan granted 
by a nationalised bank. The land, the bullocks and 
the tea stall on the road side have brought a new ray 
of hope and pride in the life of Jadhav and his family. 

Similarly there is resplendent charm and glitter of 



Haribhau Jadhav with his bullocks. 

joy on the face of another young man, Keshav. Coming 
from a backward area of Thana district and possessing 
over three acres of land he never let despondency 
divert him from the path of progress. Soon after the 
village had a link road he took advantage of a govern¬ 
ment scheme to get himself a bullock cart. Besides the 
income from the land, he now earns upto Rs. 25 a day 
by carting bricks at the nearby kiln. He talks with 
pride about the future and looks forward to the time 
when his children will go in for higher education ^jnd 
bring more joy and fulfilment to his life. □ 


A village dispensary. 


f 
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Labourers receivinn food grains as part of the wages. 


National Rural Employment Programme 


THE National Rural Employment. Programme is 
ihe biggest single target-oriented rural program¬ 
me in the plan with an outlay of Ks. 1,000 crores. 
During its four years of operation, it has created assets 
worth hundreds of crores of rupees and potential 
for long-term employment of lakhs of villagers. 

In the sleepy Nathadiyur village near Erode in 
Tamil Nadu, the dilapidated mud huts housing the 
families of scheduled caste agricultural labourers 
have given place to tile—roofed modern tenements 
with kitehen and bath room facilities, thanks to the 
incentive given by the National Rural Employment 
Programme (NREP). Thingalur and other 15 villa¬ 
ges had been cut off from each other. Here again 
the NREP bridged the financial gap. The wage 
con^rnent was taken care of by the programme and 
the Panchayat Union mustered Rs. 27,000 from 
various sources. Result ? A motorabic road. A 
R^asthan village had been ravaged by Hoods every 
year. The food-for-work (FFW) programme came 
to their rescue. A simple bund was constructed at 
a cost of Ra. 5,000. Now the village is pregnant 
with lush green fields. 


Examples like these can be multiplied. During 
its four years of operation, the scheme created assets 
worth several hundred crores. Recognising its value, 
the programme has been placed on a firmer footing 
as a Rs. 1000 crore Sixth Five Year Plan scheme. It 
is no longer a mere food-for-work programme operat¬ 
ing in a year of good harvest but has become the 
National Rural Employment Programme. 

Poverty and Direct Attack on it 

The most effective means of reducing the rigours 
of poverty and income inequalities is employment. 
In the early seventies, the economic development stra¬ 
tegy was reformed to make a direct attack on poverty. 
Social target and area—oriented programmes such 
as the small farmers development agency, the margi¬ 
nal farmers agency, drought prone areas programme 
and others were put on the ground with this aim. The 
upturn in food production facilitated the introduc¬ 
tion of the food for work programme in mid—1977. 

Continued on cover III 
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Editorial 


Development 

of Backward 
Areas 


SINCE a long time our planners have been cons¬ 
cious of the need for balancetl rcjpcnal development 
of the economy. In 1967 the National Development 
Council decided that special steps should be taken 
for industrialising the backward areas. But concrete 
action in tlte form of subsidy on investment in such 
areas wa-v taken only in 1971. The quantum of subsidy 
was raised in 1975. Out of 247 backward districts 
or areas, 103 qualify for this assistance. But the 
scheme by itself could not make much headway in 
developing these areas. The big public sector plants 
established in backward regions, without organic 
linkage with ancillaries, could not also spread their 
benefit in the hinterland. Subsequently, the previous 
Central Government introduced the scheme of 
restrict Industrial Centres. This scheme, with its bias 
for labour-intensive units and exclusion of big modern 
industries, could not be successful. 


It became obvious from practical experience that 
finance alone was not enough to develop a backward 
area. Infrastructure facilities, entrepreneurship, avail¬ 
ability of local resources, facilities for training the 
local manpower, adequate credit and marketing 
facility are also essential for enduring success. The 
National Committee on the Development of Backward 
Areas has made valuable recommendations in this 
regard. Its most important suggestion is to provide 
linkage between big indu.stry and small units through 
ancillarisation. The Committee's recommendation to 
set up 100 growth centres in the already urbanised 
localities in backward areas during the Sixth Plan 
should be effectively implemented. The Centre is 
already helping to establish such nuclear industrial 
centres. But most of the States have not yet shown 
enhusiasm in taking advantage of this scheme. 


A committee of secretaries of the Central Govern¬ 
ment is now considering further incentives for 
speeding up the pace of industrialisation in the 
backward areas. According to press reports, these 
incentives may include transport subsidy and import 
of equipment on concessional terms. The disburse¬ 
ment of investment subsidy has also been increasing 
—it has risen from Rs. 15.4 crores in 1978-79 to 
Rs. 30.7 crores in 1980-81. Provision of credit at 
concessional rates, as suggested by the National 
Committee, should also be provided. It is further 
necessary to ensure regular flow of orders from tl e 
big to ancillary units and fair price and prompt 
Dayment for the products of the latter. □ 



Special Article 


Foreign Exchange Resources 
for the Sixth Plan 


G. Srinivasan" 


THE pre-budget Economic Survey (1980-81) 
tersely si'itcd that management jf the halnncc ot 
payments would demand greater recourse to external 
financing row tJ an has been the '.•ase m the recent 
past, though it wanted the Government to ensure 
that such recourse to external financing was ‘kept 
within limits of prudent debt management’. Tlie survey’s 
prognosis has been true as the country is currently 
seeWng out desparately foreign commercial borrowings 
on a massive scale to finance its Rs. 1,72,210 crorcs 
Sixth Plan. The recent Government announcement 
(October 28, 1980), relaxing the terms of investment 
by Arab investors in the Indian economy and the 
country's t i iri'Iiuni entry in ihe Euro-dollpr 
market for loan to the aluminium project in Orissa 
and development facilities for the Bombay High by the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) are definite 
signs tli.ll the Government is deterinincu to climnish 
restrictions and rigidities in licensing, exports and 
imports, foreign investment and external borrowings. 
In the private sector, Tata Steel had successfully nego¬ 
tiated a 200 million dollars loan with the World Bank 
and a syndication of British banks. Besides, it is 
highly likely that the proposed export-import bank 
(EXIM BANK), which was recently approved by the 
Parliament, may go to global capital market to reinforce 
its capital base so as to finance, promote and develop 
the country’.! trade at a time when the adverse trade 
balance is staggeringly heavy. India’s foreign trade 
figures for the first eleven months of 1980-81 (Apiil- 
Febniary) reveal that exports were Rs .591.‘5.2fi cro¬ 
rcs and imports Pk. 10,608.78 crores with the trade 
balance being a whopping Rs. 4,693.f)2 ciores. co.r.- 
pared to the picv ous year’s defidt of Rs. 1899.49 cro¬ 
res for the 0.1 responding period. 

• Economic Division, PTI, New Delhi. 


Aggregate Resources 

The aggregate resources for the Sixth Plan are 
placed at Rs. 1,72,210 crores, comprising an invest¬ 
ment outlay of Rs. 1, 58,710 crenes and current deve¬ 
lopment outlay in fhe public sector of Rs. 13,500 cro¬ 
res. The investment outlay is to be met tlirough do¬ 
mestic saving of Rs. 1,49,^7 crores and net inflow of 
funds from abroad to the tune of Rs. 9063 crores. The 
assumed net inflow of foreign funds of Rs. 9063 cto- 
res constitutes about 10.2 per cent of the total public 
sector outlay, llie Plan assumes that foreign exchange 
reserves would be drawn down to the tune of Rs. 1,0W 
crores during the Plan period, espedally when such re¬ 
serves at the end of 1979-80 stood at Rs. 5,164 cro¬ 
res, excluding Gold and SDRs. 

The net inflow of external assistance to the tune of 
Rs. 9,063 crores is arrived at in the following manner : 


Rs. in crores. 

Net Aid.5,889 

Other borrowings, including commercial borrowings 

and other capital flows.5,087 

Drawals of foreign exchange reserves . . 1,000 

Total 11,976 

Depletion on resources due to terms of trade 

deterioration .... (—)2,913 

Net inflow .... 9,063 


But if the pre-budget economic surwy is any pointer 
it is hi{^y unlikely whether the net aid could be 
Rs. 5,889 crores for the five years as assumed by the 
Plan. Acceding to the survey, net extmal Nsistaace 
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received by the country has been steadily shrinking 
since 1976-77. From Rs. 1,134 crores in 1973-76, it 
declined to Rs. 844 crores in 1976-77, to Rs. 469 
crores in 1977-78 and further to Rs. 384 crores in 
1978-79. The assistance however rose to Rs. 483 cro- 
rcs in 1979-81). While the 1980-31 budgetary esti¬ 
mates placed net external aid at Rs. 1,439 crores, in¬ 
clusive of Rs. 541 crores from the IMF Trust Fund 
loan, the revised estimates for 1980-81, as recorded in 
the 1981-82 Union Budget, {daced it to the tune ot 
Rs. 1,352 crores, though the decline is oqly marginal 
For the cuurrent fiscal year, external aid (net) is as¬ 
sumed to be only Rs. 1,000 crorc.s. The scaled-down 
expectation in external loans for 1981-82 to Rs. 1,000 
crores has been made at a tiirie when the foreign ex¬ 
change reserves of the country are on the wane. India':, 
foreign exchange reserves (excluding Gold and SDRs) 
were Rs. 4,654.76 crores on April 24, 1981, the 
lowest in 1981. What is of particular concern at the 
moment is that the external climate for both trade and 
aid is none too conductive on account erf persistence 
of protectionist sentiments the world over and tight 
money policy being hotly pursued by aid-disbursing 
advanced nations. As the country is confronted with 
the daunting task of mobilising the need finance to 
implement the plan, borrowing on commercial terms 
seems to offer a fair chance of loan procurement, 
especially as the country enjoys a high credit rating in 
the international capital market. 

Besides commercial borrowing, the country can still 
hinge upon .suen traditional aid associaihnis as the 
World Bank and the Manila-based Asian Development 
Bank. The World Bank, whose report on Indian eco¬ 
nomy would be circulated before the Consortium meet- 
ting in Paris in June, is of the view that India should 
step up exports, avoid imports that can be produced 
economically at home, mobilise and then irlilise aid at 
a faster rate and borrow more on iion-conccssional 
terms. Export performance, the World Bank views, 
is the crucial element in determining India’s strategy of 
obtaining the needed foreign exchange resources to 
finance its ambitious Sixth Five Year Plan. The World 
Bank stron^y favours that India should be conferred 
on the same level of external assistance this year as 
was committed for 1980-81 (3.4 billion US dollars); 
but in real terms, an increase to counter-balance the 
inflation rate rise must be of overwhelming necessity, 
from the country’s viewpoint. 


the clout country uijoys with most of the Arab 
nations. During 1979-80 and 1980-81, so far India 
obtained 144 million dollars as loans or credit from the 
Middle East. This included 20 million dollars each 
for the Korba and Ramagundam thermiil power pro¬ 
jects from the GPRU Fund and the remainder as oii 
credit from the Iraqui Fund for External Development. 
The realisation of more aid from the OPEC Fund cou¬ 
pled wih the recent overtures made to Arab mvestors 
for joint venture participualion in the Indian economy 
are biund to go a long way in ensuring u steady and 
.sustained flow of assistance for finacing the foreign 
exchange component of the Sixth Plan- 


In the eventual analysis foreign exchange resources 
could be sizcably built up, if only there is a dcrtcinined 
drive tf tap t-‘'e country’s export potentials. In laci, 
underlying the need for an annual growtii rate of 10 
per cent in export earnings in real terms during the 
1980s, the Tandon Committee has made several worth¬ 
while recommendations, the implementation of which 
is bound to beef up the countrys export earnings and 
narrow down the dizy trade deficit. \m«ng other things, 
measures must be undertaken forthwith to ensure ac- 
cessibiliy of raw materials and components of accep¬ 
table quality to exporters, provide more incentives to 
aU exporting units, inespertivo of whether they are ex¬ 
porting wholly or partly of their production, introduce 
improved packaging, simplity procedures for settlement 
of claims, permit restrictions imposed on larger units to 
be confined only to domestic production activities and 
not in case of production for exports and extend fiscal 
concessions for encouraging investment in export pro¬ 
duction, as was suggested by the Tandon Committee. 


A sustained and vigorous export promotion must 
perforce be launched with the objective of obtaining 
adequate expansion in exports. This needs to be sup¬ 
plemented by a rapid rise in domestic production of 
oil, steel, fertilisers, vegetable oils so as to bring down 
burgeoning growth of imports in order to maintain 
viability of our external payments. In the eventual 
analysis, as was succinctly called for by the plan 
document that ‘export promotion is as much part of 
the drive ‘or self-reliance as efficient import substitu¬ 
tion’, all out effort is required to replace imports in 
critical areas where there are abrupt and swift 
changes in prices and availability. 


Yet another avenue now seems to open up is fhe 
ADB, whose potential has not been fully tapped by 
India so far. The lofty ^Ucy of self-denial of ADB 
loans so far is being reconsider^ especially in the wake 
of the country’s myriad unfulfilled needs and the pos¬ 
sible claims mi the Bank’s resources by China, which 
is yet to formally enter the Club. 

Although a huge IMF borowing is still under negiv 
tiation, the count^ may not be overly interested in sub- 
je^ing itself to the Iiarsb dictate of devaluing its cur- 
rracy to qualify for the IMF lomi as has been pres¬ 
cribe by the premier lending institution. 

The country can also largely lean on the petro¬ 
dollar market, as of today ffie inflow from this strategic 
and significant source remains insignficant, considering 


Though borrowing on commercial terms may 
offer scope for obtaining foreign exchange resources, 
it Is not a substitute for a stepped-up effort in the ex¬ 
port front. In fact, India’s policy in regard to borow¬ 
ing on commercial terms has by and large been 
restrictive in view of the overriding need to keep the 
country’s indebtedness within manageable limits and 
to maintain our ability to service Ute foreign debts. 
Dtsbt service payments comprising amortisation and 
interest amounted to Rs. 884 crores in 1979-80 and 
this has siphoned off as much as 65 per cent of gross 
aid receipts. If such a heavy levy is exacted out of 
, the country’s aid receipts by the growing volume of 
debt service payments, it would be highly prudent to 
make only selective use of the opfrarlunitics of brrow- 
ing abroad especially for financing projects which 
have a high rate of return and are also to reinforce 
the country’s expert capability. □ 
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Cheap and Best Food 


ladlrt Gopalan'= 


DESPITE good strides made in the production of 
foodgrains, milk, meat and other items, still the 
common man faces the question how to get most 
nutritious food at the least price. 

What exactly we mean by best nutrition? “Good 
Nutrition (and thereby health) is that state of physi¬ 
cal and mental well being when a person is able to 
function at his most best”. To achieve this desired 
•late of best physical and mental well being we have 
to derive a number of nutrients from the food we eat. 

Impoitaint Nutrients 

Energy is the largest ‘nutrient’ in terms of quantity 
that our body gets from food. The body needs energy 
for its various functions whether awake or asleep. 
The Indian Council of Medical Research has suggest¬ 
ed that an average Indian man needs 2490 calo¬ 
rics of energy for a normally active iife. The need is 
higher if the person is more active or pregnant etc. 
Food items like cereals, millets, tubers, oil, pulses, 
meat, eggs, milk, supply the energy. 

The second important nutrient is protein. Evciy 
cell, is made of proteins. The maintenance and repair 
of the body is taken care of by the proteins. All kinds 
of pulses, meat, fish, eggs and milk have proteins 
Generallj^ the most expensive nutrient in terms of 
money is protein. 

Food also has to supply some other nutrients 
though in much smaller quantities. These are the 
various vitamins and minerals. Vitamins and minerals 
arc osscr.fiiil tor regular body activities, mainiaince 
of specific tissues and organs. 

Balanced Diets 

The common Indian diet is basically well balanced 
and supplies all needed nutrients in apporiate 
amounts. Our staple is usually a cereal or miilet- rice, 
chapati; the meal made up of some da] and vege¬ 
tables. I he add'lian of some milk or curds, if pos¬ 
sible an egg or a little meat and a few green would 
make the traditional Indian diet nutritionally supeib ! 

The ICMR has recommended a pattern of balanc¬ 
ed diet which can supply all the important nutrients. 
This diet is based on data of traditional meal patterns, 
nutrient needs ,4 our population etc. SiiVh a balanced 
meal suggests that an average Indian doing moderate 
work needs to eat each day, at least, 520 gms of 
cereals, 50 gms of pul es, 40 gms of leafy vegetables, 
about 140 gms of other vegetables and tubers, 200 
ml milk, 45 gms of oil or fat and 35 gms of sugar or 

•Assistant Research officer, National Institute of Nutrition, 
Hyderabad 


jaggery. To eat a daily diet of aU these items the man 
must be able to spend about Rs. 3.50 per day on 
his food. However surveys have revealed that only 
those who have a per capita income of over 150 
per month are able to spend this amount on food. 
Only about 30 per cent of Indians fall into this 
category. This diet howeVer was found too bulky 
p^cularly becau.se people in our country usually 
distribute their daily fare in three main meals oj even 
less. 


A modified balanced diet as shown below was 
suggested to overcome this problem. 


Food stufl: 

Grmas 

Cereah 

. 500 

Pulses 

. 60 

Vegetables 

. 300 

MilkCcurds etc.) 

.100ml 

Oil ... 

. 30 

Sugar. 

. 40 

Meat/fish or egg . 

. 30 

Groundnuts 

30 

Cost 

.Ra. 30 

Nutrient Content 

Calories 

. 28 00 

Protein 

. 84g 

Fat 

. 55g 

Calcium 

. 0.8g 

Iron 

.48 mg 

Reliaol (Vit. A) 

. 900/ug 

Thiamine 

.2.0ing 

Riboflivin 

Distribution 

.1.3mg 

First Meal 

Rotis .... 

. 5 

D.:l with vegetables 

. 2 bowls 

Curd . 

J bowl 

Lime .... 

. I 

Lnnch 

. 

Rotis .... 

. 2 

Dal with vegetables 

.i bowl 

Tea . . . 

.1 cup 

Tea .... 

4 

Tea .... 

.1 cup 

Roasted groundnuts 

..2tbsp 

Dinner 

Rice .... 

.6 bolws 

Vegetabljs and meat 

.3 bolws 

Butter milk 

.1 cup 

Pickle 

.a piece 


The National Nutrition moitory Bureau has collected 
data »)f the diet patterns in 10 states of India. Their Sur¬ 
vey found that the diet pattern of people more or less 
confirmed to the pattern suggest^ by .the ICMR, 
However some items were eaten in quantities much 
less than that recommended. These included oils, 
fifiits, green leafy veg^abfes and flesh foods. 
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In terms of nutnent need it is found that on an 
average Indians get more proteins than recommend¬ 
ed. Their calorie intake is slightly lower than needed. 
While calcium and iron intake is more or less satis¬ 
factory, vitamin needs are unfulfilled to a large ex¬ 
tent. This is understandable in View, of the fact that 
people are eating less than recommended amounts of 
greens, fruits and vegetables. A sli^t improvement in 
the oil or fat content or common diets would perhaps 
make up the calorie deficiency. 

Low Cost Meals 

Now the question is how to cut costs? Let us take 
the staple food for example: we need to eat about 
0.5 kg of cereal per day. TTiis Is the bulkiest item in 
the diet and it is the s^le. The most popular staple 
in our country is cither wheat or rice. But compared 
to these there are a number of millets like .Towar, Ragi, 
Maize, Bajra-which arc very nutritious and at tlic 
same time much cheaper. About one , third of the 
daily cereal can be substituted by a cheaper millet. 
There are a number of traditional recipes which arc 
quite tasty when made of these less popular cereal 
flours like jowar, Bajra, and ragi. This is one way of 
making the rupee stretch. 


The best way to get the most nutrients from pulses 
is to sprout them. Sprouted or malted pulses have 
more vitamins than ordinary dry dhals. Sprouted 
gram is tastier, bulkier and more susceptible to make 
many dishes. It is also easier to digest 

Dishes made of cereal and pulse mixes give the 
best kind of proteins or body building nutrients. 
Thus it is good to have dishes like kilchidi, Pongal, 
Dliokia, Dosai or Idli in the menu. In i.ici a ccrcal- 
pulsc mix is as mitritious as foods of arimals origin. 

Seasonal vegetables are cheap and nutritious when 
eaten fresh. The cheapest greens like palak, amara¬ 
nth, drum.stick leaves contain larger amounts of iron 
and vitamins than costly vegetables. Minimum cook¬ 
ing using minimum water makes the vegetable 
nutritious. An egg a week gives a package of 
nutrients at the least possible cost. The scethaphal, 
sapota, guava, mango, papaya, banana arc much more 
nutritious than the more expenrive grapes or apples. 
Sugar and jaggery give us precious calories. However 
jaggery also gives us iron. Sweet dishes can be made 
using jaggery rather than sugar. A handful of roasted 
groundnuts are loaded with proteins, calories and 
B Vitamin. Milk is the most precious item and the 
most wholesome food which should lie a must in the 
daily diet of every one. □ 


Yojana 

Independence Day Special Number on 

‘Facilities for the Disabled Persons* 

Apart from articles from experts aid eminent leaders, the special number 
will carry authentic information about the facilities available for the disabled 
in Central and State Governments, public sector undertakings and in the 
private sector. 

Pages 96 Price : Rs. 3 

Please rush your mders to ; 

The Business Manager, 

PnMications Division, 

Patiala House, 

New Delhi-llOOOL 


On account of the Special Number, there will not be 
any issue of Yofana dated 1—15 August 1981 
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Special Article 

Apple 

First Indian 

Experimental 

Communication 

Satellite 

R. M. Vasagam* 


C HAND ANUNNA 

TOP DECK PLATS 

aOTTOM OCCH PLATE 
TOP ADAPTER RING. 
THRUSTER Bl.OCK>|^^ 
VHf AMTEHNAifc^ 

EARTH VIEWING SENSOR 
SOUR RANEl BRACKET 


antenna feed horn 
antenna dish support 


SOUR PANEL 

bottom adapter ring 


sue SYSTEM BOX 
SENSOR bracket 



sensors 


thruster block bracket 


ABM support 


apogee boost motor 


Dissembled im'de of APPLE 


SPACE Communicaticin Systems using geosta¬ 
tionary satellite for nation-wide television broadcast 
and telesystems communication services and space- 
borne remote sensing systems for earth resources 
monitoring by means of polar sub-synchronous orbits 
are two primary goals being pursued by the Indian 
Space Research Organisation fISRO) in its efforts to 
harness space technology for national development 
The APPLE Spacecraft being readied for iauncli in 
June 1981 by the third developmental flight of 
ARIANE, the launch vehicle being developed by 
European Space Agency (ESA), symbolises the efforts 
of ISRO to master the stale-of-thc art techniques in 
designing, building, launching and operating 3-axis 
stabilised geostationary communication satellites with 
driven deployable solar arrays and orbit transfer/orbit 
and altitude control propulsion systems. 


METEOSAT—EurcTtxjan geostationary meteorological 
satellite—and CAT—Ariaiie Technologv; Capsule- 
monitoring the vehicle performance Jhis imposed 
additional structural and envelope and face cons¬ 
traints on APPLE. While designing the APPLE the 
C-band Communication payload was made compatible 
with the ground segment already available throi^i the 
earlier STEP (Satellite Telecommunication Experi¬ 
ment) conducYed by TSRO using Franco-German 
Symphonic geostationary communication satellite and 
a utilisation plan to conduct communication ex^ri- 
menls with Time Division Multiple Access (TDMA), 
Spread Spectrum Multiple Access (SSMA), TV with 
multtplc audio and communication experiments with 
low-cost terminals and emergency communtcalion ^s 
prepared by Space Applications Centre (SAC), 
Ahmedabad. 


APPLE, acronym for Arianc Passenger Patransoad 
Experiment, was conceived when invitations to fly 
passenger payloads, free of cost in ARIANE Launch- 
Vehicle Development Flichts were sent out by Euro¬ 
pean Space Aeency in 1975. ITie ISRO proposal was 
selected in 1977 to fly as a sandwich passenger in the 
third developmental flight (L03) along with the 
~*”Projkt'’ Director, APPLE Stwcecraft Projart,- tS^), 
Banealoie. 


Prototype 

The design and development of APPLE was carried 
mit in the 1977-80 time frame- and in aH. five 
models—Structural, Thermal, Engineering. Prototype 
and Flight—^werc built and tested. The Structural and 
thermal Models validated the structural and thermal 
dcjfign HJid the Engihecrina Model validated the design 
and overall functional performance of the sub-systems. 
StuCtufai model was also qualifted m the composite 
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Flight, model of APPLE in the 'launch cor.fig anti >n 
with the ^olar panel stowed. 


payload (CAT, APPLE, MEIEOSAI ) coniiguralioii 
al CNES Facility, Toulouse, France. After incorporui- 
ing the modifications arising out of the tests on these 
models the Prototype spacecraft was built and it under¬ 
went full qualification (1.5 times the fliglit levels) tests 
for vibration and therinovacuum environments. Ihc 
flight model was integrated and tested to the Arianc 
developmental flight levels in India and subsequently 
acceptance tested at Toulouse, France, for combined 
dynamic environments with other passengers and 
electrical compatibility. Subsequently, it was moved 
to the Guyana Space Centre, Kourou, from where the 
launch will take place. Pre-launch operation; were 
commenced from April 1981 onwards for launch in 
June 1981. 

The APPLE Sp^ecraft design and development has 
been constrained by an extremely tight time schedule 
of about 36 months and maximum indigenous conleni 
consistent with this tight schedule has been achieved 
The Spacecraft Apogee Boost Motor (ABM) is an 
improved version of the fourth stage motor of the 
ISRO Satellite Launch Vehicle (SLV-3). .(i carries an 
indigenously dpelopxed Earth Sensor and Momcniutn 
Wheel along with imported space-qunlified systems and 
employs a light-wei^t carbon fibre C-band reflector. 
The three axis control system with momentum wheels 
and hydrazine reaction control systems, driven, deploy¬ 
able solar panels and the power and telemetry, track¬ 
ing and command systems and C<-band communication 
payload developed for APPLE will pave the way for 
reusing future domestic operational communication 
and' remote sensing satellites. The deVils of the sub¬ 
systems of APPLE Soacecraft. in the disassembled 
mode, are shown in figure on page 8. 


Mission Operations Plan 

In parallel with the spacecraft development, ellorts 
have been made for evolving mission Derations plan 
tor post-launch operations including orbit transfer 
(attainment uf 36,U(K) Km. high circular equatorial 24 
Hour oroit irom an initial 10,2o hour orbit or 200 Kin 
perigee and 36,000 Km. apogee and inclined to 
equator at 10,5 ) and attaining three axis orientation 
with deployed paiicis from the initial spinning con¬ 
figuration. performing Sun and Earth acquisition, 
orbit trimming and finally arriving at the assigned 
parking place of 102 E above Ihc equator with the 
C-Band Antenna pointed towards the selected beam 
centre near Nagpur in India. 

The ISRO Space Tracking Network (ISTRAC) witlt 
its Headquarters at SHAR Centre, Sriharikota in 
Andhra Pradesh along with tlic tracking support from 
European Space Agency will provide global tracking 
and commanding capability to perform these crucial 
manoeuvres, which may last up to three weeks. Alter 
the station arrival, the on-orbit checkout operations 
will be completed and cominimication payload opera¬ 
tions will be initiated. 

Realising APPLE 

ITie Project Management and overall design and 
development (electrical, meclianical, thermal, control 
systems, integration and testing) of APPi^E was cant¬ 
ed out by tlic ISRO Satellite Centre (ISCA) at Banga¬ 
lore. Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre (VSSC) at 
■Jrivandrum developed the ABM, Momentum Wheel, 
C-band Reflector and Solar Panel Deployment Mecha¬ 
nism. 'fhe Space Applications Centre (SAC) at 
Ahmcdabad developed the C-band communication 
payload and SHAR Centre at Sriharikota, in addition 
to providing spacecraft and subsystem testing services, 
is serving as the focal point of space control opera¬ 
tions for APPLE. Apart from the above ISRO 
Centres, major public sector industries like HAL 

An uriht's view of the APPLE in arbilal configura¬ 
tion with the solar panels deployed and Tracking 
the sun. 
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(Bangalore and Nasik), DMRL (Hyderabad), BEL 
and Hegde and Golay (Bangalore), NAL and CIL 
(Bangalore) and ECIL (Hyderabad) have contributed 
towards fabrication of Structure, Mg alloy parts, 
electronics partSj screening and gold plates PCB 
making, etc. A number of small industries also have 
contributed to realising APPLE. 

The story was written well before 


APPLE is a tangible proof erf the success of ISRO* 
ESA cooperation in s^ce related efforts. APPEL has 
also bwn conceived as a fore-runner lo the second 
generation INSAT domestic satellite systems (the first 
generation of operational lNSAT-1 satellites being 
bought fnMn USA under the overall management of 
the Department of Space) as well operational 
Indian Remote Sensing Satellite Systems. □ 
i APPLE was hurled into the space—^Ed 


Vanishing Tropical Forests 


DEI-ORES! ATION has reached a critical stage in 
India. I ropical forests arc being deforested at the rate 
of 150,000 sq. km. a year. Statistie.s supplied by the 
Central Soil atul Water Conservation Research Insti¬ 
tute at Dchra Dun shows that during the last 25 years 
four million hectares have been defroested in the 
country and of this 70,000 hectares in the last three 
years al<ine. This ha.s been disclosed by Mr. V. M. 
Meher Homji of the Institute Francais, Pondicerry, 
wliile speaking on “Development Without Destreution’ 
at a Science Conference organised by the Bangalore 
Station of All India Radio recently. 


Mr. Heher Momji said that in the Himalayas, out of 
1.5 million sq.km, of watershed, soil conservation mea¬ 
sures were applied to only 11,000 sq.krn. A Hood in 
the Ganga basin in 1978 affected 43 million people 
with a loss of about Rs. 15 crore. 


The area under forests, Mr. Meher Homji pointed 
out, was gradually shrinking because whenever there 
was a demand for more land for expanding agriculture, 
industries, rehabilitation programmes and cstabhshiiig 
hydro-electric, raining or railway projects, the forests 
were the only victims. 

The area under forests in the country was estimated 
at 75 million hectares, constitutmg about 23 per cent 
of the total land area. Only one-tliird of this area 
came under better preserved forests and the remainder 
wus nothing but depleted shrub jungte. 


Intensive destruction of forests in India, started 
towards the end of the 18th Century. Tea and coffee 
plantations were introduced on a large scale along 
the Western Ghats, in Darjeeling and Sri Lanka. 
Systematic exploitation of the timbers beg^ about 
the same time- 


Following the European settlements in India, the tro¬ 
pical teak was found to be a suitable substitute for the 
temperate oak for ship-building. In order to relieve 
pressure from the over-exploited oak forests, the teak 
forests of Malabar were the first to be taken over by the 
East India Company. In 1799 uione, 10,000 teak trees 
were cut in Malabar for .Sri Lanka. 


In North India, the sal forests were heavily exploited 
for the railways in the 19th century. The network of 
railways was expanded after the mutiny of 1857, Each 
rail track of 80 km. required 20,000 tonnes of wood 
almost exclusively of leak. Only a check v/as placed in 
1924, enabling the forests to recover. 

The two world wars in this century ncce:sitatcd over- 
fclling and prior to the abolition of proprietary rights, 
all the utilizablc trees were exploited, thus destroying 
the forests that were even free from shifting cultivation. 


Hornbeam Tree 

As soon as research showed a new use of a particular 
species industry heavily exploited that species bringing 
about it near disappearance Recently, the hornbeam 
tree caught the attention of shuttle makers because 
research showed that its wood was suitable for it. The 
result was that a factory making shuttles wanted these 
trees growing in the remote hills of Tchri Garhwal 
felled. However, the local inhabitants, who know the 
value of the hornbeam tree in preventing landslides 
and providing fodder for cattle during the scarcity 
season, saw to it that this did not happen. 

Realizing the disastrous effects of indiscriminate 
deforestation on the ecology of the hills, the U. P. 
Government has banned tree felling above an altitude of 
1,000 metres. 


Silent Valley 

The humid evergreen forests ol the Western Ghats, 
Mr. Heher Homji pointed out, were in a very delicate 
balance with the environment. Once cleared tbeit re¬ 
generation was almost impo.ssiblc. In the Silent Valley 
area, the grasslands were not showing any traces of pro¬ 
gress towards the forest stage. There were four months 
of dryness. This had made the ecosystem fragile because 
the forest had to cycle its own minerals and the slightest 
interference resulted in an imblance. 


Vegetation Map 

The pondicberry Institute in collsboration with the 
Karnataka Forest Department, Mr. Meher Homji said 
was preparing a detailed vegetation msqj of Westefn 
Karnataka in to provide suitable gutdefines foi 
forest Qumg»nent. The forest Depart^nt, Mr. Meher 
Homji said, was interested in introducing some species 
pf trees of economic value such as the clove tree from 
Africa and America. □ 
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Women Labour in North East India 

Dr. P. D. Saikia and Sri Kula Gogoi’" 


WOMAN discovered crop husbandi'y in the Neoli¬ 
thic period and has been taking active part in agri¬ 
culture. Even in the present day world, woman’s role 
in agriculture is not less important than man’s. 
Women are generally exempted from doing certain 
jobs such as ploughing, cutting and felling of trees, 
climbing up trees for picking up fruits etc. But in 
tribal societies, women generally do most of these 
jobs too. 

In India, one-fifth of the total labour of a family 
comes from women. One-third of the women labour 
of the family is engaged in agriculture. The general 
trend is that both educated men and women become 
averse to manual labour. Now-a-days in the rural 
societies, most of the educated women of the rich 
families are exempted from the agricultural labour. 
Besides, women of some particular castes and com¬ 
munities are not allowed to work in the field in spite 
of their deplorable economic condition. 

Agritulture plays a vital role in the economy of 
Assam. Nearly 80 per cent of population of Assam 
is dependent on agriculture. According to 1971 
Census the percentage of female workers of Assam 
is 7.9 of wMch 5.3 are agricultural labourers. The 
percentage of women working in livestock, forestry, 
fishery, tea gardenings and orchards is 49.4. 

The Agro-Economic Research Centre for N.E. 
India, Jorhat has condurted surveys in some of the 
villages of the Assam State and it is observed that 
the number of female workers in these villages, is 
higher than that of the Census estimates. A consi- 
deraWe portion of working women is above the age 
of 55. The type of jobs done by the women folk in 
these villages are:—^uprootig of seedlings, trans¬ 
plantation, harvesting and threshing of paddy besides 
their day-to-day household works. A family without 
women workers cannot complete agricultural activi¬ 
ties successfully. There are instances of boys marry¬ 
ing at early age to procure workers for agriculture. 

The percentage of female workers in NOTth East 
India, whCTe 99 per cent of the populaticm depends 
on agricMltute, is very high. In table I, the inxjpcHtion 

•Agro Economic Research Centre for N.B. .Tndis, J,o0»t 


(if male and female workers in tribal societies of N:E 
India is represented. 


TABLE 1 


Rate of male and female workers In the tribal societies 


State 

Name 

of Tribe — 

Workers 

Male 

(P.C.) 

Female 

(P.C.) 

1 


3 

4 

Aninachal 

Gallong 

50 

50 

-do- 

. Node 

48 

52 

Tripura 

Riyng 

52 

48 

Mizoram . 

. , Mizo 

49 

51 

Assam 

. Nisi 

51 

49 

-do- 

Karbi 

52 

48 

Meghalaya 

Khasi 

40 

60 

Manipur . 

Manipuri 

45 

55 


•Village Survey Reports Agro-Economic Research Centre, 
Jorhat. 


In tribal societies, jhuming, a primitive form of 
shifting cultivation is generally practised. The farm 
size of a shifting cultivator household depends upon 
the number of workers in the family. In this system rrf 
cultivation, practically no agricultural implements is 
used. Rather it depends solely on the bnman hbour. 
Rich men of the Nisi, Miri, Gallong and Apatahi 
tribes of Arunadial Pradesh have sufficient number 
of Workers under them. Sudi rich persons used to 
increase the number of workers by acquiring slaves 
or marrying more wives. Slavery being prohibited, 
marrying more than one wife is the only way to pro-' 
cure more working hands. It is not rare in this r^ion 
to find rich persons marrying five or six Wives. 
Though manual labour is not looked down upon in 
the tribal sodetics, yet men d'o not Work as wage- 
earner under a person of the same tribe. So, pertom 
in such a society improve their econonpe coi^idon 
by marrying more wves. A polygamous man ^ts 
bkter sodal status in these societies. Moreover, such 
a persem ge^ help in various ways from his wiv«s, 
reli^ive'tnce of need.’ 
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In tribal societies, women wbrkers play an impor¬ 
tant role in agriculture. The women clean the jham 
land, sow seeds and harvest the crops. Weeding the 
jhum fields is exclusively done by women in many 
tribal societies. Early in the morning after complet¬ 
ing the household works, they go to the fields. Those 
who have little babies, they take babies to the field 
on their back. Some women of Miching community 
of Assam are seen spining even on the way while 
going to the agricultural fields and some are seen 
hoeing their field’s with babies tied on their back. 
What is more, a newly marrietl woman canies 
bundles of fire wood to her home from nearby jungle 
Women of these societies also go to market for 
buying and selling goods. The women return from the 
fields with bundles of fire wood. Reaching home, 
they take care of their domestic animals, and attend 
to cooking and other household chores. Man rarely 
help women in husking paddy and cooking fo^. Men 
spend considerable time in marriage negotiations, 
settlement of disputes relating to non-payment of 
bridc-pricp and dowry etc. 

In the North Eastern Region there are numerous 
tea gardens which employ a large number of wo¬ 
men. The work load is found to be higher on wo¬ 
men than that on men among the non-tea garden 
labourers living in the villages of the region. 

As stated earlier that women of some particular 
castes and communities or societies are not allowed 
to do agricultural works. In these communities or 
societies, male members of the family have to do all 


kii^ of agrlpultm»l work?. In ImrvQttlag season, 
men are very much busy in harvesting the paddy, car¬ 
rying harvest to their home. The mme membCTs la¬ 
bour work very hard during this period. As a result 
of this taboo on women in working in the agricultural 
fields, these poor peasants have to spend their days 
in economic hardship. 

The present system of education has taught both 
men and women to be averse to manual labour in 
general. Inspite of it many educated girls and wo¬ 
men studying in schools and colleges in rural areas 
take active part in agricultural operation. They have 
become an ideal for the peasant society. 

Tea garden women or tribal women who do phy¬ 
sical labour regularly can maintain their good health 
upto the old age. The Meitei Manipuri tribal women 
above the age of 60 years do hard physical labour 
in the field and even when they are over 60 they 
maintain good health. One can think of an ideal life, 
a perfect .society and a powerful nation only when 
all the citizens of the country will learn to labour 
both mentally and physically for self development. 
Moreover, it is rather impossible to give desk jobs 
to the majority of the pollution. 

If both men and women are employed in produc¬ 
tive works according to the physical capacity, then 
and then only a desired result can be expected. It 
is hoped that the heavy work load of tribal and rural 
women in agriculture will be lessened with the intro¬ 
duction of improved technology. □ 


Tribal Development Programme in Gujarat 


A joint tribal development programme of the Gujarat 
Tribal Development Corporation and ten major com¬ 
mercial banks, including the Bank of India, is now 
being implemented in some tribal pockets in Gujarat. 
The programme aims at improving the economic con¬ 
ditions of 60,000 tribal families in a phased manner 
over a period of five years (1978—85) by engaging 
them in productive occupations through financial sup¬ 
port from banks. Under the Rs. 15-crorc programme 
launched in June, 1978 in eight intensive tribal pockets 
the banks have been extending financial assistance for 
the purchase of milch animals, bullocks and bullock 
carts and the setting up of poultry units. Loan of 
Rs. 2500 is being given to a borrower oh the conces¬ 
sion^ rate of interest of 4 per cent per annum under 
the DRI scheme. The State Government provides a 
subsidy to the extent of 50 per cent of the cost of 
investment. 

A field .survey conducted by the Bank of India of 
115 tribals of 12 milk producers’ societies in 5 talukas 


of Balsar and Surat districts has revealed that the 
scheme has enabled about 2400 tribals to supplement 
their income by Rs. 523 per lactation and generate 
1000 litres of additional milk per day in the project 
area. The average milk yield from buffaloes stood at 
973 litres per lactation and the net income from the 
sale of milk and manure was Rs. 523 in one lactation. 

The benefits derived through the programme, how¬ 
ever, fell short of targets. TTie programme envisaged 
the milk yield of 1 SIX) litres and a net income of 
Rs. 730 per lactation. The most encouraging feature 
of the pre^amme was that despite present needs of 
their families the beneficiaries were regular in repaying 
the bank loans. 

The study also revealed such shortcomings of the 
scheme as inefficient working of purchase oomniittec, 
weak supervision of implementation by tiie corporation, 
lapse in identifying eligible beneficuaies, shortage of 
green fodder and poor vetemary services. □ 
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Coal: Higher Production Needed 


Dr. Badar Alam Iqbal 


IN Indian economy, coal occupies a position of 
cardinal importance not only as a major source of 
energy for the key sectors like steel, power railways 
aiid cement, but also as a feedstock or the produc¬ 
tion of agricultural inputs such as pesticides, insec¬ 
ticides and manures. India is very fortunate so far as 
coal reserves are concerned. But the quantum ot 
good quality coking coal needed for steel mills is 
very limited. Recently several coal based super ther¬ 
mal power plants have been establised, in India. 
According to latest data available on the coal de¬ 
posits, India has 11,000 million tonnes of coal and 
2.100 million tonnes of lignite. 

In 1971 the Government of Inda took the decision 
to nationalise all the private owned coking coal mines 
except those belonging to M/s Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and Tata Iron and Steel Company. The step was 
taken mainly for conservation and proper develop¬ 
ment of coking coal reserves which were being dep¬ 
leted fast because of unscientific mining. The national 
lisation was also considered necessary for meeting the 
increasing demand of coking coal to cater to the 
needs of one of the most important industry of India 
i.e. Iron and Steel Industry. An autonomous corpo¬ 
ration known as Bharat Coking Coal Limited was 
established to manage, restructure and modernise the 
nationalised coal mines. In 1972-73 the Government 
of India nationalised non-coking coal mines also. 
Another autonomous public sectorm undertaking in the 
name of Coal Mines Authority Limited was also for¬ 
med to deal wth all nationalised coal mines as well 
as the mines of National Coal Development Corpo¬ 


peisuade the textile units to .ise indigenous ci;ul in¬ 
stead of furnace oil which has to be imported. How¬ 
ever, coal output has remained mostly stagnant. 
While some of the important users like steel, power, 
railways, cement, fertilisers increased their capacity 
further resulting in dis-cqiiibrii."ii between demand 
for coal and supply of coal. Therer is a significant 
gap between the demand and supply of coal parti¬ 
cularly in power plants. 

The primary aim of na,tionalisation was to ensure 
adcquc'c supply of quality coal to the user at a 
reasonable price. But this particular objective has 
•ivn tctally defeated :ii 1 the public has 
been thoroughly disillusioned, ihere are also serious 
complaints from the coal consumers in respect of 
Adequacy, timeliness and quality of coal supplies. In 
Southern India the power and cement units are the 
worst hit as they were forced to cut drastically their 
capacity utilisation because of non-availability of 
coal. Efforts to replace furnace oil by coal resulted 
in wastage of man power, material and machine. In 
the State of Maharashtra scarcity of coal has resulted 
in a serious power shortage which in turn is leading 
to curtailment production in industrial undertakings. 
The main factor which is responsible fur such state 
of affairs is the continued shortfall in the produc¬ 
tion targets. 

In all the five year plans there have been shortfalls 
between target and achievement and there is not a 
single plan in whch target has been achieved. 


ration. 




production was not carried on scientific lines, result¬ 
ing in huge wastage. Unhealthy working cemditions 
for workers and inffective distribution system, were 
the main features. Thus, in order to step up the.|)ro- 
ductivity of coal for meeting the increasing demand 
of coal resulting from rapid industcialigre^i^'fl Also 
due to claiming rise in ofticmde !oik[r.3he 

Government eff India/^TMirtnarbgwIeiidAsbMnanii^ 
the coal outpiitndQfi&^(193S^f6 didhdiiqjrkiE apttsnfio- 
rary glutiiiifttMitceai] $u^iriTElI£Biili%fe'1sisbrinm]ls to 
hlin-iw '.-iticnil iGisncl.jdui<. .f.8:£a.g.l.. bn£.. .iiV.-ji?gl . 

Joorn 0 ) I'jbio ni .^urll .lajj'ini -jdt fiiutln ol byiiup 


The main constraints responsible for 
falls in coal output are labour uj5irest^,‘n 
ofej.. 




has affected ou 
Added tp^'ltliT^^ ^’rc- 

ing to loss of production. AfitOT31nf’’?o V ^lifted 
reiwrt in 1978-79, there were as many as 623 
strikes resulting in loss of mandays worth Rs. 7 
liorb odd ot ?.i -juori orli lo boon oril zudT 
io Y.liDlfi^^ orli oouboi ot uoiu^Bom irnot gnol ga ll&v/ 

" lndlMetebjHpfl»o«m0^|N-oili»fcriir4xpli^ 


ltt^^vl«MdnmMir£id(erftipiloiwaihflgh^ &:iil sd 
yynomi eioailitioT .girtclq Umm .finoilete mwoq .Kilim 
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In India the chief coal producing states are West 
Bengal and Bihar and these states require nearly 220 
M.W. power during the peak coal mining season. As 
compared to this, these states got power between 160 
M.W. and 180 M.W. during 1978-79. For this the 
Damoder Valley Corporation is chiefly responsible 
as supplied only 50 per cent of the alloted quota. 


While Coal output is stagnant the demand for coal 
is rising at a faster rate. Similarly the levil pithead 
stock of coal over the years is showing a different story. 
The total output of coal has gone upto nearly 102 
million tonnes in 1978-79 from 88.4 million tonnes 
in 1974-75 showing an over all rise of more than 15 
per cent. Similarly, despatches also went up to 96 
million tones in 1978-79 from 85 million tonnes in 
1974-75 indicating an over all rise of nearly 13 per 
cent. But in 1978-79 the despatches declined by near¬ 
ly 4 million tonnes. Likewise daily average of wagons 
loaded has shot up to 9 thousand wagons from 8-3 
tliousand wagons during the period under reference 
showing a rise of more than 7 per cent, while closing 
stocks have become more than double i.e. from 7 
million tonnes to IS million tonnes during the same 
eriod indicating an increase of more than 114 per 
cent. The rate of increase in the total output of coal 
has been higher than that of the total despatches of 
coal. This shows that low rate of increase in despatch¬ 
es is the main constraint to the present coal crisis. 
But this is because of fall in wagon supplies by the 
railways and partly due to low rate of growth in daily 
average loading during the peak coal mining season 
The railways carry two-third of the total coal des¬ 
patches and obviously the shortage of wagons for coal 
flow would certainly affect the supplies to the coal 
users. It is important to note here that the growth of 
the carrying capacity of railways is lagging behind the 
general growth of country’s economy. This means that 
India is now facing the serious supplies bottlenecks. 
The failure of the railways to supply coal to various 
consumers particularly thermal plants has forced the 
authorities to despatch coal by road. This means an 
increase in freight charges. Road transport costs near¬ 
ly seven times more than the railways. 


The coal crisis is the result of a number of factors 
not necessarily connected with production process alone. 
Apart from this the responsibility of railways can not 
be over emphasised. The coal authorities have 
blamed the railways for the current coal crisis, while 
railways in turn have accused the coal industry for 
inadequate movement of coal for rail sidings. Added 
to this, the wide spread floods in the Noraiern India 
during 1979-80 led to immobilising hundreds of wagons 
in the Eastern region- 


Thus the need of the hour is to take short terra h.s 
well as long term measures to reduce the scarcity of 
<»al. Long term measures should include a proper 
linkage between power stations and die ooal mines as 
well as the' development of necessary rail cracky for 
effective utpply of coal, while sfaent terms measures can 
be like speedy movement available coal to steel 
mills, powers stations, cement plants, fwtilisers factoriea 


etc. Import of explosives and installation pf big 
power units for coal mines must be taken so as to 
maintain production level in all the industrial imits. 

The target for coal output for the current year has 
been fixed at 225 million tonnes and all measures are 
being taken by the concerned authorities to attain the 
same. The Ministry of Energy is also taking steps to 
import five 20 M.W. thermal plants from Poland to 
generate substantial power at least for coal washerires. 
In this regard the Government of India have also 
decided to continue liberal imports of explosives and 
nearly 15,000 tonnes have already been imported. The 
Government have also appointed a cabinet sub-com¬ 
mittee to analyse the transport problems in coal and 
it is reported that railways are sending special coal 
rakes to the power plants- Road transport is also 
being used to rush coal where it is required urgently. 
It is hoped thaj all these measures would reduce coal 
shortage. 


In regard to long term outlook for coal supplies the 
earlier Draft Sixth Five Year Plan has proiected that 
the demand for coal would rise to ISO million tonnes 
by the end of 1982-83 as compared to actual output 
of 102 million tonnes in 1978-79. 


In order to increase the coal production to a level 
of 150 miUion tonnes per year by 1982-83 and 200 
million tonnes by the end of 1985 from the existing 
level would be the most challenging task for the coal 
industry. 'Hiis growth rate, if achieved would be one 
of the fastest in the world even considering the deve¬ 
loped economies. This, therefore, calls for sustained 
and coordinated efforts- The first and the foremost 
task before India is perspective planning for the inputs 
required for the achievement of the output task and 
consists of planning for future demand machinery, 
power, arrangements for coal transport to various 
consumers, availability of basic construction material 
like iron and steel, cement and explosives and training 
of management staff and technicians. The volume of 
work load in prospecting, planning and designing and 
reorganisation is tremendous especially considering 
the low level of these activities in the past. 

According to the Annual Report of the Department 
of coal for the year 1978-79, 14 coal projects have 
been sanctioned by the Government till December 
1978 and another 20 projects were under the Gov¬ 
ernment clearance till March 1979- The Government 
have further proposed to open a second lignite mine 
with a capacity of 4.7 million tonnes at Neyveli to 
meet the requirements of another thermal plant to bo 
installed there. 

Besides there is another contraint of required 
capital for the dervelopment of coal mining. It is 
estimated that huge capital would be needra if wc 
are to adiieve the target of 200 million tonnes by 
the end of 1982-83. Therefore in the years between 
1978-79 and 1982-83, substantial finance would have 
to be made available. The Miaistiy of En^gy itself 
found that a total of Rs. 2,000 crores wouM be re 
quired to attain the taiget. Thus, in order to meet 
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the capital requirements of the coal industry an outlay, 
of Rs. 1,850 crores has been provided in the Sixth Five 
Year Plan- The remaining Rs. 150 crores would be 
pumped in during the next two >ears to take care ol 
production in tlic years to come, But the basic ques 
lion is how to find out this amount. The Ministry 
is of the view that tlie necessary resources must come 
from within the coal industry itself. 

Recently, there has been a fresh settlement with 
labour regarding the wages. According to new setlle- 
nient minimum monthly salary of an unskilled cv>al 


minor has gone up from Rs. 74 to Rs. 512. It is 
hoped that with this settlement the coal industry will 
gel jwsitivc cooperation from the labour force to aug- 
Micn Its oulput. Besides the railways arc going to 
provide nearly 73,000 wagons during the Sixth Five 
Year Plan for increasing their carrying capacity to the 
various destinations. So far as the availability of 
explosives are concerned, it is of utmost importance 
that the Government should create further capacity 
lot their manufacture so that the scracity of this 
vital input for coal mining docs not crop up in 
future. 


Need for National Consensus on Family Planning 


.SmI. Indira (Gandhi”' 


THE time has come for us, while in a state of 
shock, to revamp and revitalise our family planning 
programme, to rc-examinc existing schemes for in¬ 
formation, communication and motivation. Studies 
.show that a large number of our people even in 
remote villages do want family planning. Then whv 
don’t they practise family planning—that is the 
question. Has bureaucratisation of the progiammc 
blunted enthusiasm and stunted efforts at the grass¬ 
roots level? Or is there any other problem which l.as 
risen ? Let us learn from the States where the program¬ 
me has made a visible impact. 

New communicaion strategics must combine indi¬ 
vidual case-work and the mass approach. Simultane¬ 
ously, clinical and other facilities should be rapidly 
improved, made more accessible and developed as an 
integral part of a comprehensive health-care system 
Family planning should be made consistent with the 
needs of the people and be related especially to the 
health and care of women and children, and the eco 
nomic well-being of the family as a whole- We must 
also be careful that any programme should relate to 
local culture and tradition of people. 

Population trends and development policies arc 
interlinked in numerous ways. Many demographers 
believe that high fertility is an inevitable response to 
the social uncertainties and economic shortcomings 
of developing countries. We realize that family plan¬ 
ning cannot succeed without parallel changes in the 
social situation—in the living conditions of the masses, 
their educational status and facilities for health care. 

T reiterate ray government's total commitment to 
voluntary famly planning. We have been and are 
firmly against compulsion. 

*From Prime Minister’s inaugural address at the first National 
Conference of Parliament arians on problems of Population and 
Development, Organised by Indian Association of Parliamen¬ 
tarian*, in New Delhi on 25-5-1481. 


Obviously, family planning should be the centre 
ol planned development. The Sixth Plan has ear¬ 
marked over Rs. 10.(X)0 million for family planning, 
which is funded entirely by the Central government 
Lack of resources is not a restraint. 

There is talk of the desirability of a national con¬ 
sensus on basic problems. If there is any one issue on 
which a national consensus is most urgent, surely it 
is family planning. In recent years family planning 
was dragged info political and partisan controversy. 
But let us now leave that phase and move farward. 

1 take this opportunity to urge all political parties 
and groups to place family planning above sectional 
politics and to recognise it as one of our forcmo,st 
national priorities, demanding the whole hearted 
allegiance and cooperation of all. Population is a 
human problem, it is an issue of the quality of life. 


Falling Birth Rate in Sweden 

IF present trend's continue the Swedish birth rate 
will sink to only 1.6 children per woman during the 
I98()s, according to a study carried out bv the Na¬ 
tional Central Bureau of Statistics of Sweden. Un¬ 
checked, this will result in a net reduction of the 
indigenous population of about 1 per cent yearly. 

Fecundity in Sweden peaked at 2.48 children per 
woman in 1964, fell to 1.93 in the following four 
vears. and continued downwards during the 1970s. 
While 77 per cent of all 20-year-old women were 
childless during the “baby bom” of the mid 19698, 
this had risen to 86 per cent by 1977. 

Women today fend to be older when they have 
their first child and fewer of them give birth to three 
or more children. There is also a longer interval bet¬ 
ween births. The only reason for the continued margi- 
nal increase in the population is the high rate of 
'mmigration and a greater life expectation. 

(News letter from Sweden) 
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Regional Languages Library 


A Repository of National Knowledge and Culture 


R. R. Rao” 


BAHAWALPlJR House, in New Delhi, the abode 
of the Regional Lan^ages Library, (RLL) is the 
repository of national knowledge and culture. The 
National School of Drama is also housed here. In 
the neighbourhood arc Rabindra Bhavan the house 
of three Academics—Sahitya, Sangcct and Lalit 
Kala : Mandi House from where Doorclarshan Head¬ 
quarters operate, Kamani Auditorium and the Sri Ram, 
Centre for Art and Culture. The set is simple 
superb and splendid. 

About one hundred thousand books in all the 
regional languages of India, including Sanskrit, arc 
stocked here neatly. As per the split figures supplied, 
Hindi books top the list followed by lamil. There 
are about 15,803 books in Hindi; indeed a large 
collection. As many as 10,120 Tamil publications 
adorn the stacks of the language wing. This is closely 
followed by Bengali with 9,296 books, and Kannada 
with 8,702 works. Sindhi has the least number ot 
books, that is 1,363. The collection of other language 
books vary in between; Malayalam—8696, Telugu— 
5694, Marathi—7091, Oriya—2064, Gujarati—6915, 
Punjabi—4723, Urdu—6209, Assamese—2112 and 
Sanskrit—3140. 

On an average the library has about 7,143 books 
in each language. Incessant efforts are made to keep 
in touch with leading book publishers all over India, 
national and regional Sahitya Academics, National 
Book Trust of India, and other organisations so that 
the library is posted with the information about the 
new books published. 

The lending section and the reference wing are 
full with all types of books. Depending on his in¬ 
terest a reader may sit comfortably in the refcrencf; 
wing, select encyclt^aedias, dictionaries, autobiogra¬ 
phies. biographies, literary works of emipent persons 
etc. and do research work. Or if he is a lover of 
classic!!, he may choose the Ramayana, M,ahabharata 
etc m his language. If the viiiitor wants some “boy- 
ntects girl" type boola witten by popular authors, 
_ ® ava,ilable. Any one who wants to peep 

•Our Cnrrei.pondent 



A visitor going through literaturf^ on Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

into one's future, may do .so by consulting books on 
astrology which predict how his stars would move or 
what the lines in his palm speak. 

Bahawalpur House was earlier housing the USIS 
library. Later when that Library was shifted to an¬ 
other building the RLL moved in. The RLL which 
was earlier a part of Central Secretariat Library in 
Shastri Bhavan started functioning from the new, 
premisie.s on the occasion of the 400th anniversary 
celebrations of the epic. Ram Cliarit Manas and for¬ 
mally inaugurated in March 1979. At the beginn¬ 
ing, it was known as Central Hindi Library. But 
later the authorities felt the need to identify the 
books in regional languages also. In the same build¬ 
ing Regional Languages Library, Indian Classics 
Library and Central Sanskrit Library were also added. 
The authorities desire to bring this library on par 
with National Library at Calcutta. 

Anyone who wants to enrol oneself as a member 
of RLL, has to do .so in the Central Secretariat 
Library. They issue six tickets for both the libraries, 
three each. 
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Limited Users 

Even though the RLL has stocked a large number 
of books in all languages, it is regrettable that the 
service is being utilised only by a few persons in the 
capital. 

According to the Librarian, RLL is a part of 
Central Secretarial Library which itself in liie beginn¬ 
ing was established to cater to the needs of the '^talf 
of the Ministry of Education and Social V/cJfaro, 
Later the membership was thrown open to (tthcr 
Government employees. Till recently there was no 
way of making the library more popular because ol 
lack of staff and some administrative problems. 



Visitors to e.xhihition on works of Rabindranath Tagi re 

About staff problems, the Librarian tell that there 
was dearth of qualified librarians in regional languages 
in New Delhi and the qualified hand;* outside Delhi 
do not find the post lucrative. This is particujarly 
so in getting qualified hands in Assamese, and Oriya. 
Even Sanskrit suffers that way. Bccau.se of non¬ 
availability of qualified hands in some languages or 
late arrival of others some of the books in the RLL 
are lying unprocessed or partly processed and the 
catalogue is incomplete. 

The library has a copy of the first book published 
in India. It is “A Grammar m Bengali Language’’ 
published in 1778, authored by Nathaniel Brassc\ 
Halhed, a British teacher and printed at Hoogly in 
the then Bengal. The grammar book, whose pages have 
tnmed brown, was written by an Englishman to enable 
the Britishers pick up the Bengali language. ITiere 
are only two copies of the book available in India 
and one of them is with this library. 

What are the future plaps of the library? Very 
soon it is proposed to throw open the Library to 
teachers and university employees also. Eventually 
membership may be open to all book lovers. 

Book Exhibition. 

A book exhibition organised recently by the Library 
on the occasion of Rabindra Nath Tagore’s 120rh 
birth anniversary was the first in the series of pro¬ 
grammes to attract the attention of larger number 
of peonle. About 600 items were on display at the 
exhibition including autobiography, biography, criti- 



A view of tl.f nailing room 

ciMii, cullccled works, poems, pluys. essays, spcechesi, 
music and other items of the Nobel laureate. The 
Library authorities have plans to organist such ex¬ 
hibitions on the anniversary celebratioiis of eminent 
people of other languages and legions also, 

A suggestion may be made heie I'oi the considera¬ 
tion of the authorities. With Tunninal or no expendi¬ 
ture, they can arrange such programmes like film 
show.s on books wiih the help o! Diieetorate of Field 
Publicity. They can contaei llie l')in'ctoiate of Ad¬ 
vertising and Visual Publieitv who woulil gladly 
.irrangc exhihitions suitable to the occasions. Regional 
folk dances can also be staged vvith the help of Song 
and Drama Division. 

Last year the budget allotment for purchase of 
books, the RLL and ( eniral Secretariat Library put 
together, was Rs. 4 lakhs. I'hc Library is facing a 
lot of difficulty in procuring books due to the apathy 
of regional langauge publishei.v who demand cash 
payment which is not possible in Government. Ins- 
pitc of all these hurdles, lie l.ibrarv added about 
.5,500 books in 1979-80 and 9000 in i 980-81. Credit 
goes to the band of dedicated employees of the 
institution, who have been trying to spearhead the 
cause of knowledge and open up new vi.stas of literary 
world to the cosmopolitan people in Delhi. □ 



From view of the library building. 
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THE Marine Freight Containers’ Plant in Aroor, 
near Cochin set up by Balmer Lawrie & Co, Ltd. a 
public sector enterprise, was recently inaugurated by 
Shri P. C. Sethi, Minister of Petroleum, Lhemicals & 
Fertilizers. The Plant has been set up in technical col¬ 
laboration with York Trailer Co. Ltd. of U. K. The 
Unit has a capacity to manufacture 5000 containers, 
per annum and is equipped to manufacture 20-ft. and 
40-fl. containers. The Company also plans to manu¬ 
facture .special purpose containers like open-tops, 
half-heights, in,iulated and refrigerated containers in 
due course. 

Balmer Lawrie ha.s set up the plant at a most op¬ 
portune moment since the country is going tor con¬ 
tainerisation in a big way and in the entire shoreline 


KASTURBAGRAM, the Stale Headquarters of 
the Tamil Nadu Branch of the Kasturba Gartdhi 
Nation^ Memorial Trust was started in May, 1954. 
Sprwaling over 112 acres of land Kasturbagram’s main 
objective is to undertake comprehensive village deve¬ 
lopment programme through the women. Activities of 
the institution cover educational schemes vocational 
training, welfare work, income-oriented projects and 
otrer social activities like adult education, holiday 
camps community prayers and padayatras. 

Educational Schemes 

Under the pre-elementary school, boys atfid girls 
of the rural poor numbering about 300 are learning 
the three R’s under personal care. Only girls are 
admitted into high school. They also learn tailoring 
basket making gardening etc- About 250 girl students 
are workings social workers also. 

Vocational Training 

Daughters of tea estate labourers and other poor 
agricultural workers are given systematic training in 
tailoring. 25 Ambar Charlias are aF.o available with 
the institution. 



A view of the Marine I 


A Mini Health Centre with a part-time doctor and 
two auxiliary nursing midwives takes care of the health 
of poor people in about 18 villages, surrounding this 
institution. About 200 families have joined the Health 
Insurance Scheme sponsored by the Centre. Village 
women arc told about child care, nutrition and sanita¬ 
tion. About 240 children are benefiting in the ten 
Balwadis. There are four creches benefiting 125 chil¬ 
dren. About 150 orphans are being provided with free 
boarding, lod^ng and education by the children’s 
home. There is also a destitute home for young girls. 
They are given proper education and vocational train¬ 
ing. 


The institution has turned the fallow lands in its 
hold into cultivable lands yielding taipioca, coconut, 
groundnut, castor, pulses and cereals. In the kitchen 
garden a ariety of vegetables are grown. Sugarcane is 
also grown in about 50 acres of land. Eucalyptus sap¬ 
lings, mango grove, jack trees and other fruit-bearing 


Welfare Aclivties 


Income Generating Projects 


I'HE construction of Soviet Union's first experimental 
solar power station has started near the township of 
l.cnino in the Crimea on the Azov Sea Coast. This 
power plant will have a capacity of 5,000 kw. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Central Asian Republic of 
Turkmenia is conducting extensive researches for har¬ 
nessing the solar energy. In order to harness the Sun, 
and use its abundant energy, given free by nature, the 
Tuikmcniaa Academy of Sciences has set up the ^lar 
Energy Institute. This Institute, the first in the Soviet 
Union and third in the world, is situated near Ashkha¬ 
bad the Republic’s Capital. 
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An experimental hothouse in the Central Kara Kum 
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itarting from the Mediterranean Sea in the West, right 
upto the Soutli Korean Taiwanese and Japanese shores 
in the East, tlicrc are no freight container manufactur¬ 
ing units except in India. 

The growth in the number of containers handled 
at our Ports over the last few years has indeed been 
very significant. Already Bombay, Madras, tlaldia/Cal- 
cutfa, cochin and Tuticorin Ports have been suitably 
equipped with adequate container handling facilities. 
Creation of inland container ports is also on the anvil. 
Bangalore is already being developed as a container 
port and plans are under way for having one at Delhi. 

The containers imtnufactured at this plant will al¬ 
most entirely be sold to foreign leasing companies and 
the company hopes to earn around Rs. 9 crores in 
the first two years by way of foreign exchange. 


» Freight Containers’ Plant in Cochin 



trees abound in this area. Annual income through 
coconut trees alone is more than Rs. 10,000 'Ilie 
cattle farm run by this institution has 20 milch cows 
which offer enou^ and to spare for the Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Society. Under the auspices of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission, two elec¬ 
trically operated oil grinders are set up. The gobar 
gas plants give fuel as well as manure for the 
villagers. Lighting system in the high school is 
mainly run with these plants. 

Social Activities 

The institution has taken up adult education bene¬ 
fiting more than 3,000 adults through its 100 centres 
in nearby villages. Every Friday dawns with solemn 
Sarvodaya prayer. Community prayer, both morning 
and evening, has impresssed the visitors. On each 
Sunday, the staff and students of the institution under¬ 
take padayatra to adjacent villages chanting national 
son^ and slogans on education, anti-iintoiichability, 
prohibition and anti-dowry. Such padayatras do help 
to infuse a sense of oneness among the villagers. 

Kasturbagram with an expenditure of more than 12 
lakhs each year is creating a social consciousness among 
the rural people. 


On a sunny day, on the premises of the Institute, 
there are constant blinding flashes of li^t. This is the 
result of the operation of solar energy traps, which ac¬ 
cumulate solar energy and activate numerous solar 
powered plants, like mineral water distillation plants, 
boilers, thermoelectrical water lifts and refrigerators. 
Under a protocol signed in November last year Soviet 
Union is also providing assistance to India in the 
utilisation of solar energy. 


Sun-Drying Of Vegetables 

HARATI, a drought-stricken village, 15 km. south 
of Kolar in Karnataka is turning its hot and dry weather 
to advantage—for sun-drying fruits and vegetables, 
Potatoes, capsicum and brinjals have been dried suc- 
cessfuly and economically. 

The Association of Food Scientists and Technologists 
and Central Food Technological Research Insiiiule, 
Mysore have trained the villagers in food preservation 
A commercial food processing Unit is proposed to be 
set up. It is expected to produce syrups, squashes, 
pickles, sauces and chutnevs which will be sold toi 
canteens in Kolnr Gold Fields, Kolar and Bauga!ore.j 
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Planning and Population below Poverty 
Line in Tamil Nadu 


D. Brio'll! Sin^'h'^ 


IN I‘)7J. I:imil Nadu had 52.5 per cent of the 
(lojiiiialion licluw the poverty line, that is, their month¬ 
ly ex[)endiluic rras below Rs. 40. Recently the 32nd 
ruiino of the National Sample Survey on household 
consumer eK;iendilare arrived at figures relating to 
li e lUiinber ol people below poverty level for all States 
I I India. I he esl'males are derived by using the 
piAeity line of Rs b5 per capita per monrii at 
I‘177-78 prices. For Tamil Nadu, the pcrceiitagc of 
people below poveiiy line in rural and urban areas 
e.ime lo 52.12 per cent. The Sixth Five Yea; Plan 
(I [’aniil Nadu envisae-.s an outlay of Hs 3150 
t lores over the live years 1980-81 to l984-;-.5 Tlie 
t'-.eiall invc-tmenl outlay in the State for Central sec¬ 
tor will be Rs. 7875 crore. 

Klfccl of large investment 

Wliat will be Ihe clfect of the investment of about 
Rs 8,()()() crorcs on the number of people below pover¬ 
ty line in the* State? This can be estimated by consi- 
deiing the important variables that determine the level 
of poverty of the people namely per capita income of 
the (X'ople, degree of unemployment, extent of indus¬ 
trialisation, rate of growth of population and price 
level. 

On the basis of the satistical information pertain¬ 
ing to the above mentioned five items for the States of 
India, it is possible to make a cross section analysis 
and construct a regression equation with proportion 
of people below poverty line as the dependent vari¬ 
able and the fiive items shown above as independent 
variables. The relevant data used for the purpose are 
given in Table on the next page. 

Poulation growth rate, anrrual, 1971-81 : Com¬ 

piled on the basis of census data for 1971 and 1981. 

The regression equation obtained in this manner 
is: 

Y = - 0.8954—0,0394 x ,—0.0097 x = 4-1.2219 x, 
+0.0149x4—0.3352x5 

•PuHtimr Member. State Planning Conriiission, 

Tami N-’dii 


- -- fcv. vn 1 .-I.UPIC octow poverty line 

A, Per capita income 
Xii Degree of unemployment 
Xj Index of foodgrains prices 
X., Industrial incomc/agricultural income—The 
latter taken as 100 
Xj Rate of growth of population 

™ two assumption with re¬ 
gard to the behaviour of the variables. 

income in 1984-85 
Pia„ fixed in the Sixth Five Year 

Flan. The present level of income is Rs. 1076. Un- 
employmcnt level 12 per cent; present rate is 16 per 

Index of Foodgrains prices 320 (I960_100)~ 

presennevel is 388. 

industrial income to agricultural income 
SO . 100; present ratio 70 : 100; 

pre¬ 
sent rate 1.71 per cent a year. ^ 

i" 'iil: ‘Nuatlon and solving we 
'*> proportion of 
people below poverty line in 1984-85 wUl be 46 ocr 
cent compared with the present 52 per cent 

19M 8?Rs^f7nT‘H" ^ I*"" 

1984-85 Rs. 1700, Unemployment level 14 per cent 

Index of foodgrains priccs-300 (1960—100). Ratio 

‘r> Agriculturarl income : 80 • 

IW Growth rate of population : 1.7 per cent per 

the^m^S^lT being 

t sxx “ “■» 

^ index of 
assumirtion Is modest, wherea.s 
« speond vanant, unemployment level is assumed 
to remain quite high (14 per cent compared with 
per cent) but per cajHta income is 

tSn fRs 7 m assump- 

^ and foodgrains 

pnees are also assumed to be relatively low (300 

wth 320) It is also dear that as a single 

I''® ^ infloenc© in detcr- 

mming the number of people Im:1ow poverty line. 
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Determinants of Poverty : Data relating to the States 


Stale 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 

3. Gujarat 

4. Haryana 

5 Jammu & Kashmir 
h. Karnataka 

7. Kerala , 

8. Madhya Pradesh 
9 Orissa . 

10. Maha rash Ira 
11 Punjab . 

12. Rajasthan 
l.t. Tamil Nadu 
14. Uttar Pradesh 
l.S. West Bengal 
ALL INDIA* 



Lii'.inploy- 

IikIcs foi)U 

PiOimilion 

rojiuiii- 

Propor¬ 


m:in percciil 

pi ices 1975. 

orindusliiiil 

lioii gro¬ 

tion of 


1477-78. 

19bO-l(K) 

income to 

wth latc 

people 

Gapilii 



agricultulal 

annual 

below 




income (iKe 

1971-81 

pONcriy 




liiMci Uikcii ns 


Ime 




1(H)) 1474-75. 



415 

10 8 

325 

16,52 

22,76 

42.2 

814 

I 8 

144 

2 (K) 

36,09 

51.1 

1194 

6 4 

141 

70 24 

27.21 

39.0 

1154 

6.9 

111 

2 17 

28 04 

24,8 


5 4 

245 

il n 

29 57 

34.1 

1048 

4 6 

1.1 s 

7 21 

2i.41 

48.3 

444 

26.0 

351 

14 57 

14.00 

47.0 

797 

3 1 

368 

21,7(1 

25 15 

57.7 

767 

8 2 

3-13 

10 71 

19 72 

66.4 

. 14.1.1 

8 2 

315 

70 45 

24 36 

47.7 

1800 

5.0 

331 

16 15 

23 01 

15.1 

887 

3.4 

348 

12 22 

1.2,36 

33.8 

467 

16 1 

188 

75 78 

17,21 

.52.1 

804 

4.3 

.’45 

14.9.1 

21.48 

.50.1 

1176 

10.4 

112 

14,10 

22.96 

52.5 

1042 

8 5 

317 

31 29 

24,74 

48.1 


‘Including Union Tlmi hones. 


The safe conclusion that may be drawn from the 
above analysis is that if the targets set in the Sixtii 
Five Year Plan are achieved, the proportion of peo¬ 
ple below poverty line can be brought down to I he 
reasonable level of 40.64 per cent. This appears lo 


be an improvement, but it an improvement only 
in the relative sense. In reality, if we arc to reach 
the level of the better developed, of even the low 
income ccorijmies of the world, we have yet far to 
go. □ 


A Gobar Gas Plant at Half the Price 

Shri Namdeoraoji Gadmade, a tribal from Talodhi- 
Balapur in Chandrapur district, has set up janta gobar 
gas plant with an expenditure of Rs. 2015/- only. The 
system of drums has been eliminated in this new model, 
thereby saving a huge expenditure. Tlie ordinal v 
plant with steel drums casts nearly Rs. 4000. Shri 
Gadmade was given guidance by the officials o! the 
Farmers’ Training Centre, Sindewahi, Talodhi-Bala- 
pur Branch of State Bank, of India helped him finan¬ 
cially, This new model has been built up with brick¬ 
work instead of steel framework. Shri Gadmade has 
inspired 30 more tribals to set up such plant. This is 
bound to change the life of these tribals for the better. 

FPO, Chandrapnr 


Four-Fold Increase in Lignite Corporation's 
Profits 

The Kcyveli Lignite Corporation, a public sector 
undeitaking increased its net profit from Rs. 3.34 
trore in 1979-80 to about Rs. 15 crore during 1980-Sl, 
Lignite production rose from 2.9 million tonnes in 
1979-80 10 4.8 million tonnes during 1930-81. J'hcrc 
was a 34 per ceni increase in power generation and 
a 28 per cent rise in fertilizer production. 

The CwpOration runs a 600 MW power station 
which uses lignite as fuel, a urea plant which produces 
fertilizer, and a plant to manufacture Leco, a smoke¬ 
less fuel for domestic and commercial consumers in 
the South, n 
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Window on the World 


Brazil’s Economic Development 


K. S. Mfhra* 


BRAZFl, having an area of 8,511,965 sq. Kilo¬ 
metres is ihc largest country in Latin America and 
the liftli hugest in the world, exceeded only bv the 
USSR, Canada, China and U, S. A. To its north arc 
\'cnc7uela. Colombia. Guyana. Surinam and b’lench 
Guanna. I'o its West are Peru and Bolivia to the 
South are Paraguay. Argentina and Uruguay. Due to 
its geographical position diverse climates can be 
found within the country. 

Brazil ranks seventh amoiiu' the most populous 
countries in the world, with approximately a 
110 million population, which is about 50 per ccni 
of South America’s population. Its jiopulation doubled 
in the last 25 years. 

Agriculture and Livestock 

Brazil is essentialy an agricultuial country. However, 
as a result of an intensive industrialization process its 
economy has become agro-industrial type. It not only 
ranks first among the worhl’s major colTcc producing 
counliies but is also among the leading producers of 
cocoa, maize, cotton, sugarcane, soyabeans, beans, 
tobacco, sisal hemp, jute, black pepper, banana and 
easier oil. 

Agricultural products account for a large proportion 
of Brazil’s export earnings, although agriculture’s share 
of the G.D.P. is falling. In 1977 Brazil became Ihc 
world’s second largest exporter of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts Among iheni the principal foreign exchange 
eariieis are coffee, sugar and soy.abcans. 

Mining 

Brazil's reserves of ore, such as iron, manganese, 
nickel, aluminium, (in. tungsten, crylium, sea salt, 
mica, quartz, diamond and gems, arc plentiful. It is 
a large exporter of iron and manganese- There is also 
satisfactory evidence of the existence of thorium, tita¬ 
nium and other strategical mineral deposits. Brazil is 
currcntlv assessing its reserves of oil, uranium and coal. 
Its oil-fielJs meet about 20 per cent of the domestic 
needs. In 1974, the average production ran tirfo 
180,000 barrels per day. 

Manufacturing Industry 

Since early 1960’s greater emphasis had been laid 
on indu strial development in a bid to ensure that by 

♦Senior Research Officer, Plan Cnardi-ration Divisio-r 
Planning Commis.sion. 


1978 exports of manufactured goods account ior '' 
per cent of total exports. After registering a rise of 1 2 
per cent in 1976, industrial output rose by only 3.9 
per cent in 1977, partly due to investment set-backs, 
it, however, showed recovery during the first half of 
1978 mainly with the rise in the output of automobile, 
paper and textile industrie*. 

The Government is implementing industrial pro¬ 
grammes in agro-chemicals, fertilizer';, paper, cellulose, 
lion-ferrous metals, steel, pharmaceuticals and petro¬ 
chemicals. Steel is a fast growing industry, with pro¬ 
duction rising by 24 per cent in 1977, following down¬ 
ward revision of the expansion programme in 1977 to 
achieve the target of 15.8 million tonnes by 1980. 
Brazil’s automobile industry registered spectacular 
growth rates until 1977 to become the world’s fifth 
largest. Ship-building is also a growing industry, The 
1974-79 National Ship building Plan, later extended 
to 1982. aims at increasing the size of the national 
fleet from 6 million to 11 million tonnes with an in¬ 
vestment of US S 83.300. Other industries registering 
growth are cement, electrical and mechanical equip¬ 
ment. 

The Government’s EMBRAER and two other 
private enterprises arc building several types of aircraft- 
Tile demand for by-products cf oil is almost entirely 
met by domestic production 

Electric Energy 

To cope with the ever-growing demand for electric 
energy in the wake of industrial development, Brazil 
is carrying out a large power expansion programme. In 
1977 about 90 per cent of all electric power was, gene¬ 
rated by hydro-electric project. The Government aims 
at increasing the total generating capacity from 22.797 
MW in 1976 to 59,956 MW' in 1987 with the cons¬ 
truction of 14 hvdro-electric plants, including the Haipu 
pro’ect on the Panama river which will further increase 
Brazil’s installed capacity to 63,600 MW by 1990. 

Transportation 

In the last few years, the Brazilian highway system 
developed considerably. A vast highway construction 
programme is being carried out. It includes a pioneer 
highway sv tenv for the settlement and the economic 
and social integration of large areas, mainly the Ama 
zon region. Some of the hi^ways, such as Belcm- 
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Brasillia (2000 Km-1243 m.) are opea to traffic and 
others of considerable extent are under construction- 

EcoDoodc Growth 

The Brazilian economy has achieved high rates of 
growth. The growth rate averaged 6.5 pet cent in the 
1949-1959 decade and 5.9 per cent in the year that 
followed. In 1970, the growth rate of the national pro- 
dutt reached 9.5 per cent and in 1971, 1972, 1973, 
1974 and 1975, Die percentages of the growth rate 
were 11.3, 10.4, 11.4, 9.6 and 4.2 respectively. In 
1976 it accelerated again to reach 9.4 per cent but 
then slowed considerably in 197? to only 4.2 per 
cent due to the impact of several stabilisation mea¬ 
sures, including a restriction on public investment and 
higher leading rates. Preliminary figures for 1978 
showed a moderate growth rate of about 5 per cent. 
The per capita GNP in 1978 amounted to $ 1570. 
A major part of government policy has been to 
increase exports in order to offset the huge oil bill 
and debt-service requirements. 

Since this growth has not been evenly distributed 
among the major regions, programmes have been deve¬ 
loped aiming at stimulating progress in less developed 
regions of great potential resources. This is being 
carried out by channelling public and private invest¬ 
ments (the latter by means of fiscal incentives) to 
these areas. 

Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments 

Exports from Brazil increased from an average U.S. 
$ 1.75 bollion in 1966-68 to $ 12.3 billion in 1977, 
resulting in a $117 million surplus. Government 


Earthworm Technology 

RESEARCH Workers have only recently begun to 
rediscover the earthworm’s role in soil fertility. 
Ancient civilization recognised its merit : Queen Cleo¬ 
patra decreed the earthworm a sacred animal. As late 
as the 19th century, scientist Charles Darwin said that 
few animals “played so important a paort in the history 
of the world as these lowly organized creatures'*. Twen¬ 
tieth-century researchers have found that introducing 
earthworms into the soil can boost crop yield : wheat 
yields can double, grass yields quadruple, and clover 
yields multiidy teirfold. 

Soils without earthworms usually become dense and 
compact, thus discouraging plant ^owth. But soils 
rich in earthworms remain loose, giving the soil a 
much better capacity to retain air acod water. The 
earthworm’s constant burrowing mixing and di^st- 
ing turn organic waste into fertiliz^and garbage into 
SOD nutrients. The worm itself has possibility as a high 
protein livestock feed additive. TMay 90,000 earth¬ 
worm ranchers are raising and selling earthworms in 
the United States. 

The American press has rei^tly given much pub¬ 
licity to the possibility of using earthworms as a source 
of human prot^. In fa<^ de^te most pecgjle’s squea- 
midnless, revml coat»ts for recipes using earthworms 
havb beeen h^ in Ouada anff fhe United States. 
AKhough it may talm some time G^oie people grow 


policy has been to dtviisiiy its export madrats and a 
major success in the third world is the $ 600 million 
contract to supply the Peeves’ Republio of China 
with iron ore and steel over the next three years. The 
balance of payments showed an overall suiphis in 
1976 and 1977, mainly due to the steep rise in 
credits from abroad the rise in foreign exchange, 
reserves reflects this inflow, and reserves stood at 
US $ 9.9 billion in September 1978—an increase of 
65 per cent over the previous year. 

Brazil’s external debt reached $ 31.2 billion in De¬ 
cember 1977. Inflation also remained a pressing prob¬ 
lem at 40.8 per cent for 1978. 

EcoaoBiic Planning 

Brazil is fully committed to the estabUshment of 
basic conditions necessary for the socio-economic in¬ 
tegration of all the regions of the country. It is adop¬ 
ting new policies to modernize its economic structure, 
to strengthen the competitive position in the export 
market. 

Brazil achieved the goals laid down in the first 
National Development Plan (1972-74) and in 1975 
launched the Second National Development Plan 
(1975-79) with Programmes covering all sectors erf 
economy- During the second Plan period resources 
equivalent to some US $ 112 billion were earmarked 
for social programmes expected to benefit a large fwo- 
portion of the Brazilian population. Despite the eco¬ 
nomic slow-down in recent years, most of the aims 
of the Second Five Development Plan (1975-79) in 
the fields of sanitation and housing have iKen realized. 


accustomed to the prospect of eating earthworms, they 
are already being added to poultry and pet food in 
some countries, 

(Span) 

Recycling of Waste Paper 

THE use of waste paper in paper and board industry 
in Sweden reached 673,000 tons in 1980. The relative 
proportion of waste papr in the paper industry’s fibre 
consumption rose to 11 per cent, equivalent to 2 mil¬ 
lion cubic metres solid volume of pulpwood. 

A contributory reason for the increasing consumption 
of waste paper, particularly newspapers, is tlm parlia- 
meiitary resolution of 197.5 on compulsory paper col¬ 
lection. Industry has made substantial investments in 
new p^er machines and deinking plants mainly at 
newsprint and soft tissue mills. 

In order to cover the mills’ requirements of recycling 
paper, a total of about 200,000 tons—mainly corru¬ 
gated fibreboatd and newspaper was imported in 1980. 
While collection of newspapers from Swedish house¬ 
holds in recent years has not kept pace with the mills’ 
ra^^ements. Last year saw a definite improvement 
witii collection amounting to 220,000 tons of news- 
papers compared with 176,000 tons in 1979. Cff the 
^ipraximately 250,000 tons of newspapers that re- 
rtam to be recovered, it is realistic to bdSeve that a 
further 50,000 tons can be collected. This means that 
Uttr dt^pee of recovery in housHtedds would rise from 
^ to owr 50 per cent. 

(S. L P) 
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Udyan Pandit Award 

SHRI Hirabhai Ramjibhai Patel of Bhavnagar Dis¬ 
trict in Gujarat has won the first prize in the All-India 
Gauva Competition. He has been awarded a cash prize 
of Rs. 5,000, a medal and the title of “Udyan Pandit”. 
The farmers of 9 states including Gujarat, Bihar, Raja¬ 
sthan, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal took part in the 
competition. Through his insight and persistent efforts 
this simple farmer has earned this coveted distinction at 
national level and has brought laurels to Bhavnagar 
District and the State of Gujarat. 

This is not the first lime that Shri Hirabhai has bag¬ 
ged a prize in gauva cultivation. Earlier in a similar 
competition in 1975-76 he won second prize. At the 
state level eompetitions also, he won two prizes in the 
past. He cultivates “Rc.shamadi” variety of Gauva. 
These Gauvas have been found to be the best in taste, 
shape, content and production. 

Shri Hirabhai says that his succe.s in guava cultiva¬ 
tion has been due mainly to the constant care, timely 
application of fertiliser, water and other inputs. A not¬ 
able feature of his achievement is that he does not 
use any chemical fertiliser or pesticide in his guava 
orchard. After monsoon, he waters gauva trees every 
week according to requirements and uses organic 
manure. 


Maintenance of Ecological Balance 
Essential 

The interest in conservation is not a sentimental one 
but the rediscovery of the truth wcil-known to our 
ancient sages. Indian tradition teachers us that all forms 
of life-human, animal and plant--are so closely inter¬ 
linked that disturbance in one gives rise to imbalance 

in the other. Nature is bc.tutilully balanced Each 

little thing has its own place, its duty and special utility. 
Any disturbance creates a chain reaction which may not 
be visible for sometime. Taking a fragmentary view, 
life has created global and national problems. 

— Smt. Indira Gandhi. 

A Decade of General Insurance 

GENERAL insurance has come of age in India as 
a nationalised industry. The premium income in the in¬ 
dustry was around Rs. 130 crores in 1970. The figure 
soared up to Rs. 470 crore in 1980. The fire tariff 
which is a significant line of business, has been revie¬ 
wed and the premium reduced substantially from 1979. 
This has resulted in a voluntary surrender of around 
Rs. 30 crore by GIC. Similarly, rating in marine hull 
marine cargo and other classes of non-tariff business 
also has been brought down. Premium rate for motor 
insurance has not been raised since 1963. The funds 
available with the industry have grown from Rs. 460 
crore in 1975 to more than Rs. 800 crore now. The 
GIC i# today a large instiution with 350 divisional 
ofiSces and 860 branch offices. Some three million 
persons have been covered by insurance. 



Shri Hirabhai Ramiibhai Patel 


Fertiliser from Sewage Sludge 

In the Federal Republic of Germany a significant 
headway has been made in the use of radio-active waste 
and sewage sludge. At Gciselbullach near Manich the 
sludge is bombarded with radioactive cobalt 60, and 
turned into a fine fertiliser. This fertiliser is now popu¬ 
lar with local farmers not because it increases crop yield 
but it is also supplied free. Radiation makes the sludge 
germfrec but not radioactive. The Cobalt is soon to 
be replaced by Caesium-137, a nuclear reactor by¬ 
product. Thus, both the sewage sludge and radioactive 
waste will be recycled and put to good use rather than 
just stockpiling. 

—(German News) 

Industrial Production During 1980-81 

THE industrial production in the country during 
>he current financial year is projected to show a growth 
rate of eight to ten per cent. The growth rate during 
1980-81 was 3.6 per cent against the target of eight 
per cent. Disclosing this to newsmen in New Delhi 
the Industry Minister, Mr. Charanjit Chanana said 
that the projected increase in ndustrial output would 
be in physical terms. 

In the case of DGTD Units, he said, the growth 
rate during 1981-82 is expected to be from 13 to 15 
per cent against 6.8 per cent last year. Mr. Chanana 
was optimistic that with the improvNnent in coal pro¬ 
duction, power and other sectom the ovaall growth 
rate this year might even touch 12 per cent. He said 
that the industrial imtxluctioa was badly hU by short¬ 
age of power, coal and other inputs last year. 
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The FACT 


C. S. Pllhl* 


THE Fertilisers and Chemicals, Travancore Limiti-' 
(FACT) Udyogamandal, Cochin, a Govt, of India 
Undertaking, has been showing overall progress. The 
FACT produced 6,16,027 tonnes of fertilisers in 
1980-81. compared to 5,84,404 tonnes in 1979-80, 
marking an increase of 5 5 per cent. In terms of 
nutrient nitrogen, overall production touched 1,70,306 
tonnes against 1,63,475 tonnes attained during the 
previous year. As much as 70,802 tonnes of nut¬ 
rient phosphorus pentoxide was manufactured against 
cent over last year’s figure of Rs. 97 crores. 

The sales turnover for the year was of the tunc 
of Rs. 122 crores, showing an increase of 26 per 
cent over last year’s figure of Rs. 97 crores. 

Cover Photos 

Sulphuric Acid Plant of 1000 tonnes capacityj 
per —^flie Mggest in Asia—in FACT, Cochin 
IMvisioii—designed and engineered by FEDO. 

Urea Prifling Tower at FACT, Cochin IKvi- 
sion 


The Consultancy and Engineerin|; Divisions 
namely; the Fact Engineering and Design Organisa¬ 
tion and Fact Engineering Works (FEDO and FEW) 
had undertaken many national and international jobs. 
The FEDO was selected as the Indian sub-contractor 
to the American firm Pullman Kellogg and the Am¬ 
monia Technology Absorption agent for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Rs. 900 crores giant fertiliser project 
of Krishak Bharati Cooperative Limited (KRIBHCO) 
at Hazaria in Gujarat State. The total value of 
projects with which the FEDO is associated now is 
Rs. 505 crores against Rs. 119 crores in 1979-80. 
The value of order on hand with the PEW is Rs. 945 
lakhs while in 1978-79 it was Rs. 700 lakhs and in 
1979-80 it rose to Rs. 870 lakhs. The prestigious 
job worth more than Rs. 540 lakhs awarded to FEW 
by the Maharashtra State Electricity Board for the 
fabrication and laying of Cooling Water Pipe lines 
and the construction of Pump House and Balancing 
Reservoir for the Parlie Thermal Power Station was 
successfully completed and handed over during this 
year. Another project completed by FEW, was the 
laying of raw water pipe lines for the Kerala News¬ 
print Project of Hindustan Paper Corporation of 
Velloor. 

The marketing Division of the FACT continued the 
various extensive md intensive agricultural and rural 
development activities in close association with the 

•Our Senior Correspondent and Editor, Yojana (Malayalan)), 

Trivandrum 



The Kerala Chief Minister inaugurating the FACTS 
"Keragram” programme at Jravipitram by planting 
a coconut seedling 

Government Extension Agencies. Specific mention 
may be made to the intensive coconut development 
programme in Kerala called ’Keragram* operated 
by it succcssMly in Alleppey District. The ‘Kera¬ 
gram’ programme now covers over 400 hectares in 
Travipuram in Quilon District, andn Varandarappilly 
in Trichur District. 


Several steps have been taken in Cochin Division 
for treating effluents to control ptollution. However, 
to set up permanent control measures, the Naional En^ 
vironmcnal Engineering Research Insitute (NEERI) 
of Nagpur was entrusted with the task of carrying 
out a detailed characterisation study of the effluents 
and recommend suitable treatment methods for both 
the phase I and Phase II effluents as directed by the 
Government of India. After a detailed study, NEERI 
submitted their report in 1980, and based on the 
NEERI’s scheme, design and engineering was done 
by the FEDO for the plants and buildings and the 
project reports for pollution control have been sent 
for Government’s approval. 


As far as pollution control scheme for phase I is 
concerned, a urea hydrolyser is proposed to be instal¬ 
led after incorporating provisions for recovering the 
overhead product from the stripper for re-use in the 
Urea plant. This will avoid atmospheric pollution 
besides recovering valuable ammonia as by-product. 
The capital investment envisaged for the scheme is 
Rs. 239 lakhs and the operating expenses Rs. 81 
lakhs. With these control systems in position. FACT 
would be able to meet the stringent specifications of 
the water Pollution Control Board with regard to 
effluents. □ 
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WIPO Awards for Indian Inventions 


THREE Indian inventions namely ‘Bjl'.van Bullock 
Cart’, ‘Anila—Wind Device' and ‘A method of pelletis¬ 
ing Parboiled Ricebran without Additive', have been 
given the World Intellectual Property Organisation 
(WIPO) awards. 

‘Balwan' is a Bullock Cart of improved d'.:sign labii- 
cated by Dr. M. R. Dcodhar, Shri S, P. Gurjar and 
Shri S. H. Limaye of the School of Applied Research, 
Sangli, Maharashtra. The salient design fcatiu-es of the 
‘Balwan’ arc : steel tension spokes in wheels of large 
diameter, two stubshafts supported at each end, exter¬ 
nally titted brakes that can easily be set, taper roller 
bearings for reduced friction, increased working area, 
enhanced load carrying capacity and longer working 
life. Balwan can contribute to economics in transporta¬ 
tion of agricultural commodities and more ellicient 
and humane use of, animals motive force. 

‘ANILA’ is a Wind Device developed by Shri Y. 
Geethaguru and Dr. C. V. Seshadri of Shri Murugappa 
Chettiar Research Centre, Tharmani, Madras. ANILA 
is a new type of wind mill with a sail rotor and a 
horizontal shaft. The salient features of the wind mill 
are wooden structures and wooden bearing blocks, 
stabilization achieved through cross bracings and side 
supports, smooth metal to wood contacts, self lubri¬ 
cating characteristics and low cost. Even palm trees 
could be used for supports. The invention fowls ready 
application for domestic water pumping and grain 
pounding in villages. The technology involved in its 
fabrication and assembly is simple and can readily 
be assimilated by rural artisans. 

The ‘Method for pelletizing parboiled Rice Bran 
without additive’, is invented by_Shri P. PiUaiyar of 
Paddy Processing Research Centre, Truivarur, Tamil 
Nadu and Shri Md. Kutharethulla, Food Corporation 
of India, Sembanaikoli, Tamil Nadu. As per the in- 
veition, hard pellets of parboiled rice bran can be 



Balwan Bullock cart. 



Anil Wimlmil. 


made for use in solvent cjaraction plants. Ihe inven¬ 
tion enables production of hard pellets from par¬ 
boiled rice bran, thus rendering foe bran amenable 
for solvent extraction. The important advantage of the 
invention is that parboiled rice bran can now be pelletis¬ 
ed as such, without having to admix with raw rice 
bran and other binders. The method is simple, inex¬ 
pensive and effective. In the context of vegetable oils 
.shortage in India, the invention has good potential in 
the utilisation of large quantities of parboiled rice 
bran available in the country for extraction of rice 
bran oil. 

The World fotcllectual Property Organisation 
fWlPO) is one of the specialised agencies of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations System. WIPO promotes creative intcllec- 
lual activity and facilitates access to the selection, 
adaptation and use of technological, scientific, literary, 
and artistic work of all kinds for the purpose of eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural development. These activi¬ 
ties aic mainly aimed at strengthening foe national 
infrastructure.^ in foe developing countries 
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Plateful of Poison 




HAVH you ever wondered how much risk you take 
when you sip a refreshing glass of canned juice, enjoy 
a sumptuous meal of grilled fish or pork, or for that 
matter, take a simple daily meal of dal and chapatis ? 
The chances are that in seven out of ten cases you 
will be taking in substances that are harmful to your 
health. Many of these harmful substances come from 
adulterants added to foodstuff by unscrupulous traders. 
But there afe also other, harmful metals and chemicals 
that enter the human food chain from the environment. 

The |X)isoning caused by harmful chemical .substances 
or ‘toxins’ in food is generally termed ‘food of the 
toxin in the form of vomiting, diarrhoea, respiratory 
troubles, etc. In a large number of cases, however, 
the effect of the toxin is not so obvious and tlic symp¬ 
toms mav appear after long-term, low-level consump¬ 
tion of the toxin. It was because of this that the toxic 
effects of many dangerous food contaminants remained 
unknown for a long time. Fortunately, extensive data 
are now available. Studies have brought to light the 
long-term toxic effects of harmful food contaminants 
like lead mercury, cadmium, chlorinated hydrocarbons 
and other chemicals. 

Dangerous Chemicals 

Dangerous chemicals present in food and water com- 
piisc a wide range of both organic and inorganic sub¬ 
stances. Their sources arc air pollutants deposited 
directly into food plants, pollutants from the soil or 
irrigation water on plants, or pollutants from the 
aquatic environment in fish and other aquatic organisms. 
Bacteria or moulds on foodstuff, substances produced 
during food manufacture and preparation, or contami¬ 
nants present in water used for cooking arc other sour¬ 
ces. Effects of food poinsoing vary. They range from 
simple nausea and diarrhoea and damage to liver and 
kidney function to serious genetic disorders and even 
cancer. 

Residues of pesticides applied to crops just before 
or after harvesting are often present in food consumed. 
Foods containing more than ‘tolerance levels’ of pesti¬ 
cide residues result in both acute and chronic toxicity. 
Contaminated bread prepared from wheat and other 
cereals treated with mercury containing fungicides has 
led to severe epidemics of poisoning in a number of 
countries. The largest was in Iran in 1971-72, and 
resulted in the admission of over six thousand patients 
to Iu»spital and over five hundred deaths. 

ucK'il of Scicntjlk ami InJuitriul Research ' 


Toxic Chemicals 

Toxic chemicals present in the soil are absorbed by 
plants. Such substances may enter the soil from the 
atomosphcrc, from contaminated irrigation water ot 
from pesticides, fertilisers anu sewage sludge applied 
to agricultural land. Mining and processing of metal 
ores and wastes from certain industrial manufacturing 
processes can cause intense local soil contamination 
with toxic metals like lead, zinc and cadmium. The 
best known epidemic of chronic cadmium poisoning 
(itai-itai disease) was in Japan in the 1940s and was 
caused by the consumption of rice and other foods 
which were heavily contaminated with cadmium. The 
metal came from irrigation water polluted with effluents 
from a zinc mine. 

Toxic chemicals and heavy metals discliargcd into 
rivers, lakes and ponds may enter the human food 
chain via fish and other aquatic organisms or the plants 
on which they feed. Some chemicals, though harmless 
by themselves are concentrated or converted into highly 
dangerous products by organisms which can pose a 
serious threat to human health. Inorganic mercury 
compounds, for example, arc harmless as they are 
easily excreted from the human body. But when dis¬ 
charged into the environment, inorganic mercury is 
converted into the organic compound methyl mercury 
which is highly toxic. Certain aquatic organisms also 
can concentrate methyl mercury in their bodies and 
when fish such as tuna are eaten by man the consequen- 
ees can be dangerous. A well instance of large-scale 
mercury poisoning was the ‘Minamata epidemic’ in 
Japan in the early 1970s. Many fishermen died after 
eating nicrcury-contaminatcd fish, the survivors suffered 
severe neurological disturbances, including blindness 
stupor, coma and mental impairment. 

In India now, tonnes of this lethal metal are being 
dumped into our water. The bulk of it comes from the 
caustic soda industries. According to a survey by the 
Central Board for the Pjrevention and Control of Water 
Pollution, “most of these factories which use mercury 
ceils for caustic soda manufacture simply dump the 
brine mud, which carries the bulk of the mercury lost 
from the colls, to low-lying ground. As such it has free 
access to the water environment”. The Board has 
estimated that “the mercury released by these units into 
water bodies can,, enable 16.6 million fish to carry the 
■same risk dose to methyl mercury as was found in 
the Minamta case.” 

Major sources of Food Contaminants 

Cadmium and lead art taken up by edible molluscs 
such as mussels and oysters. Fish and other aquatic 
organisms also accumulate dangerous compounds such 
as DDT and chemicals known as polychloro biphenyls 
(PCBs) which if consumed can lead to severe toxicity. 
PCBs can be transferred to milk and eggs, through 
PCB-contaminated fishmeal in the feed of cows and 
poultry. 

Another major source of food contaminants are the 
loxins produced during the growth of certain l»cteria 
in foodstuff. They arc among the most toxic sirtwtances 
and it is difficult to avoid some ceptarai|«iticHi. Crops 
grown in the tropkal regions arc fhost prone to con¬ 
tamination. Growing crops may be infected With the 
toxin-producing fungi any time betorc or during har¬ 
vesting. or in transport and storage. 
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In many cases, heat treatment and addition of pre¬ 
servatives such as salt and nitrates can eliminate or 
reduce the risks of coiitaniinatioii with fungal toxins, 
specially in case of stored or canned meat and fish 
product'. But nitrate have their own problems. Nitrates 
are easily reduced by bacteria in the intestine to nitrites 
which react with chemicals culled amines present in 
foodstuff to form nitrosamincs. There is reassm to 
believe that some nitrosamincs are carcinogenic in man- 

Foods may become contaminated with a variety of 
toxic chemicals during commercial processing and 
domestic cooking. For example, fresh fish and meat do 
not contain detectable amounts of the cancer-producing 
substances called polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons 
(PAH). But trace amounts of such substances arc found 
in smoked and grilled foods. In addition to PAH, 
smoked foods contain a wide variety of phenols and 
other harmful organic compounds which come from 
the smoke. 

Centre-Pivot Irrigation 

SOME 28 years ago, American farmer Frank Zy- 
bach invented a machine that has revolutionized agri¬ 
cultural irrigation. It consists of a series of sprinkler 
nozzels mounted on a 15-centimetef pipe suppoitcd 
by seven mobile towers that rotate about a ccnlial 
point. Water is pumped into the pipe from a well at 
the center of the field., and the towers move the sys¬ 
tem in a eiric. Over the years fcveral changes liavc 
been made in the original design. The moblie towers 
arc today usually powered by electric or hydraulic 
motors that can be reversed, and the .systems can be 
operated clockwise or counterclockwise. Large rubber 
tyres haVe replaced the old steel wheels. 

The major advantage of this system is that if allows 
the automatic watering of large fields, without back¬ 
breaking Jabour. Secondly, it is so desigjicd that a far¬ 
mer can apply small amounts of water every few days. 
Such light and frequent application greatly increases 
the prt^uctivity of coarse or sandy soils with a low 
water-holding capacity. 

Approximately 12 hours is the minimum lime re¬ 
quire to make a circular traverse ; two to three days- 
1s more normal. A farmer usually applies about 2.5 
centimetres of water for each revolution of the pivot. 
The water comes from irrigation wells and is pumped 
from underground aquifers at about 3.400 litres per 
minute. 

A third advantage of this system is that by applying 
fertilizers through the water supply line, nutrients can 
be administered selectively and timed for the crops 
needs. This cuts the amount of fertilizers used and 
reduces runoff. 

One problem of the centre-pivot system is the 
amount of energy needed to pump water. Farmers in 
Nebraska, where the system originated, have taken 
the help of a scheduling programme. Dtata from local 
weather stations is fed into a computer netwWk to 
calculate die amount of evapotranspiration for each 
crop daily and to monitor the .soil’s moi'.turc content. 
When transpiration reaches a certain point, the com¬ 
puter advises the farmer to apply water. Such precise 
timine means that less water and less energy are used. 

(.Span) 


Canned Fruit juice 

Amnhcr common cause of food poisoning is canned 
liiiit juice. Canned jiiiecs are easily contaminated with 
tin from the can walls or-lead from soldered side seams. 
The levels of lead' in canned fod.s arc five to twenty 
times highci than in fresh foods or foixls packed in 
u.hcr lyjK's of containers. 

Bui poisoning of food by these chemicals is avoid¬ 
able. AIrtady corrective stcp.s have been taken by many 
cmintrics through legislation to prevent contamination 
of tlu- environment by toxic chemicals- Some of them 
can he solved by better storage- use of non-toxic pac¬ 
kaging material and safer methods of cooking. But 
considerable research is necessary in order to learn 
more about the dilfercnl paths and fates of toxic 
chemicals in the environment and their long term 
health hazards. There is also need ft'i better moni¬ 
toring systems and control methods to prevent our 
daily food becoming our ‘daily poison’ ( ^ 

(U. N. Feature) 

Computer Aids 

1IME is usually of crucial importance for farming 
operations in the United Slates and the computer helps 
avoid delays. Computer has been particularly success- 
liil in speeding delivery of service parts. American 
farmers can get needed spare parts within two days. 
A computer terminal helps track an item not in slock. 

Computers are being put to several other uses now. 
By priming the computer with data about the soil 
and growing condition of his land, a farmxir can find 
out the optimum time for planting or the estimated re¬ 
turn on investment if he expands hi,s farming aica. 
Computerized milk records help tailor cattle feeds to 
the cow’s production ability. Even the value of a far¬ 
mer's own n.aiuv'ement lim- is being enhanced by 
computerized financial records and business analysis. 


Industrial Growth During ]980-81 


AN analysis of provisional production data for 30 
selected industries which account for a combinetl weight 
of 47.6 per cent in the general index ot industrial 
production shows a 5.5 per cent growth during April- 
March 1980-81 over the corresponding period a year 
preceding year. 

In the fiasic industries group, there ha.s been an 
increase in the production of coal (including lignite), 
saleable steel, aluminium, blister copper, ei;ctricity. 
cement and phosphatic fertiliser. 

In the case of consumer industries group, exa'pf 
for a dcoline in production of cars, the other indusfties 
hu' c shown on increase in production. 

In the intermediate products industries, the output 
of cotton yarn, newsprint and jute mtimufactnres .rose 
V hej:pa.s that of petroleum products declined. 

Likewise,'in regard to ct^ital goods industries, all 
the four industries viz., diesel engines tvehicular), 
railway wagons, tractors and ccmmercial vehicles have 
shown positive rates of growth. □ 
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BOOKS 


Impact of Precious Stones on Human Life 

Precious Stones That Heal—By N. N. Salta; 
Published by Allied Publishers Private Ltd-, 13/14, 
Asaf All Road, New Delhi, 1st PuMished in 1980— 
pages 252 ; price R$. 45- 

THE book under review contains 22 chapters and 
the gem stones range from Pearl to Cat’s Eye includc- 
ing Red Coral Emerald, White Coral, Yellow Sapphire, 
Blue Sapphire, Amethyst, Jade, Bapis Lazuli, Diamond 
and Oomedha. 

The book seeks to higihlight the utility of the above 
mentioned gem stones their role and impact on the 
life of human beings. The author, who is a gem thera¬ 
pist has fairly succeeded in his aim. Further, the 
book also outlines the value and healing powers of 
these gem stones with the help of certain examples re¬ 
lated to the real life of human beings. 

The author is of the opinion that there are certain 
incurable diseases such as muscular dystrophy, 
rheumatiod arthritis, cander, asthma, diabrtes, 
mental retardation where the medical scientists have 
completely failed to provide any permanent cure or 
relief to the persons sufferipg from such diseases. What 
would be the harm if we take help of gem theraphy 
in providing adequate relief to the person.^ suffering 
from the diseases. One may agiec or disagree with 
the conclusion and observations made by th^c author 
but undoubtedly one would agree that a book of the 
kind is certainly interesting and can proide a 
basis for the application of gem theraphy in such 
chronic diseases- 

The author has rightly maintained that gem stones 
act just like vaccine for diseases and the victim should 
use a certain gem stone and may deriv-e a pennanent 
relief. Chapter 19 is very interesting atid worth 
reading. 

The author also devotes space to co-rclate the 
gems theraphy and some phychological problems like 
juvenile delinquency and schizophrenia with the science 
of astrology gives a fine discussion on these subjects- 

Thc book is logically presented and written in most 
comprehensive manner reflecting the author's capabi¬ 
lity, splendid efforts and experience in the field- he 
l^k would have been more helpful if the author had 
given a bibliography as well as the index. 

Hence, this book must be a welcome addition to the 
existing literature on the subject and can be consider¬ 
ed as an outstanding contribution for those seriously 
interested in this field. 

Dr. Badar Alam Iqbal 

Income for Women 

^ Income Generating Activities for Women—Skmie 
Case Studies; The Indian Cooperative Union, 
AIFACS Buildings, New Delhi, pages 144; price not 
mentioned. 

AT a time when there has been a decisive shift of 
stress from the traditional concept of associating woir 


men with only household chores they do to one of 
enabling them to take up some income generating and 
productive activities, the book under review has pome 
not a day soon- The introduction eff the book, with an- 
uncharacteristic brevity, sums up the whole exercise 
us-not ‘^so much on project eY^uation as it is on 
transferring knowledge of the various elements of a 
successful attempt to those who wish to imitate ii.” 

The sheer necessity to cam income to run the 
family is so much dcepscated among rural people that 
the Sikki (Bihar) cr^tswomen, for instance, work 
even if the income is Rs. 20 per month only. As such 
the book criticses in no unequivocal terms the tendency 
among some people who hold a strong feeling that 
"generating employment, oriented towards women or 
the poor for a full employmciii policy, is expensive 
and a drain on the national exchequer'". 

The book reviews such odd projects as pappad- 
making at Shri Oriah Mahila Udyog Lijjatt Pappada, 
Valod (Gujrat). Hand Spinners at Tamil Nadu Sar- 
vodaya Sangh, Tamil Nadu (Handkx>m, Khadi and 
Village Industries), Handloom prewcaving at Dasta- 
kar Anjuman, Papmore (Jammu and Kashmir) and 
Sikki Grass Handicrafts Work in North Bihar (Handi 
crafts, .All India Handicraft Board) in a bid to root 
out any prejudice from getting perpetuated against 
women employment and income generating opportuni¬ 
ties through odd and small outlets. 

The book stresses the significance of access to 
cheap credit and availability of child-care facilities, 
access to water and fuel at easier distances and notes 
that the provision of these small facilities can do 
more for women's earning capacity, than a new in¬ 
come-generating project because whatever the pro¬ 
ject "these constraints may prevent women from tak¬ 
ing up work on it. 

Besides ensuring income to women, these projects 
do contribute to, what the book chooses to call, the 
inculcation of such virtues as commitment and motiva¬ 
tion and a desire to excel in the jobs assigned. For 
instance, the Lajjat Group have strict ethical codes, 
and meticulous observation of these codes seems to be’ 
central to the organisation. Prayers, pledges, solidarity 
and service <mvelop the organisation. The book strikes 
a note of caution by maintaining that the descri^ion 
of projects contained in the book can at best be used 
to inspire confidence in development administrators 
to make them feel optimistic that changes can be made 
and that people’s lives can be improved within the 
existing structures. 

As any cut-to-pattern project runs the risk of by¬ 
passing or coldshouldering local interests and initia¬ 
tives, the bot>k points out that any tendency to blue¬ 
print schemes and projects by the implementing offi¬ 
cial instruments must be given up. To quote the book 
in this regard is ndt off the mark here. The book 
states that ‘‘if the government could take the View 
that their role is to respraid to and facilitate initia¬ 
tives and programmes that emerge from micro- 
level dynamics, it would lead to a more efficient use 
of resources than when they impose rigid blueprints 
of programmes which have worked soocessfully in 
other area's and situations. 

G. Shteivasan 
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Urban Affairs 

Land aod Property values : An Analysis of environ¬ 
mental impact ; by R. K. Widiwakarma ; the IIPA, 
New DeM, 1980. 

THE cenler-iece of Shri Wishwakarma’s book is the 
information gathered in a held study conducted in 
Delhi in December 1978. The study canvassed a brief 
questionnaire from 446 households located in 13 
localities of "urban Delhi”. A companion study, per¬ 
taining to the location of public utilities in urban 
Delhi which is cited in the book, presumably reveals 
how the households were chosen, incidentally that 
study covered two more localities ; they have been left 
out because they were re-location colonics developed 
during the emergency period. An interesting Appendix 
in the book provides brief “^neral social and econo¬ 
mic” profiles of the localities studied. Information 
gathered from the households has been supplemented 
by data secured from the property dealers of the 
respective localities and from a source termed by the 
author as market intelligence. The field study data 
have been subjected to some very assiduous statisti¬ 
cal analysis. 

The other noteworthy feature of the book is a 
display of analytical tools. One supposes that the tall 
slack of models utilised by the author, and the facility 
with which he moves about amidst functions, vari¬ 
ables, factors and coefficients, will duly impress the" 
urban econometrics buffs- 

The book deals with a topic which commands wide 
interest among students of urban affairs. Its chapters 
and subtitles are organised like these in a doctoral 
thesis. The contents, however, belie the promise of 
the sub-titles in much the same way as the book itself 
has been overdescribed by its title. 'The technical 
analysis begins with the construction of a correlation 
"matrix”—^not given in the book—which uses three 
dependent and 36 independent variables. The analysis 
quickly .discard all but six independents to 
arrive at a “surrogates to urban environmental struc¬ 
ture”. The analysis is then taken over by the models, 
which chew up the raw data time and again to give 
tablefuls of regression coefficients, determination coeffi¬ 
cients, and such- The work has evidently entailed much 
labour of c-omputation. 

The results of the statistical exertions have been 
set forth in a commentary accompanying the tables. 
But it is devoid of any deep insights into those facets 
of the land/jjropcrty market which supposed to be 
influenced by the “environmental structure” postula,t- 
ed by the author- 

Indeed it is hard to discern Ifae conclusions and 
lessons of the author’s study because of the fog of 
repititive and ungrammatical verbiage which obscures 
his thoughts from the reader. One of the conclusions 
of the author, perhaps the main one, apfiears to be 
that the “land value model” in die book is a succe s, 
and it comes as a poorly supported surprise. Another 
discenuble conclusion is that capital expenditure in 
Delhi seems to have a bias towards the movision of 
sendees and amenities for the “better off” localities. 
At some places, the author has made trenchant com¬ 
ments about the miserable plight of the tenants due 
to disorganisation, the exploitation of the landlords, 
their strong Icffiby, and the full grip held by the land¬ 
lords over the land market. These statements appears 


to be based on perceptions derived from data secured 
elsewhere and not gathered, alas, by the field survey 
which is book’s foundation. 

Shri Wiswakarma’s effort has been termed, in the 
Forewmrd, as a pioneering study. If this is so, the 
audior should be commended for his venturesome 
spirit atleast because the need to understand the forces 
that operate behind land and property values in the 
cities of our country is great. 

M A. S. Rajan. 

Distribution System of Foodgrains 

Slate in Foodgrain Trade in India by Biria Ii»titafe 
of Scientific Research and Economic Research Divi¬ 
sion, New Delhi. Vision Books, New Delhi, 1980. 
Pages 104, Rs. 40.00. 

THE book under review is an evaluation of the 
working of the public distribution system of food- 
grains with special reference to the Food Corporation 
of India (FCI). 

The present study attempts to examine as to how 
tar the FCI (which came into being on 1 January 1965, 
and now the principal autonomous agency of the 
Government of India for handling procurement, im¬ 
ports, storage and distribution of foodgrains and for 
implementing the national food policy) and its sister 
agencies have succeeded in fulfilling these objectives, 
whether the farmer, in fact, has been able to obtain 
the fair minimum prices fixed by the government, 
whether the consumer has obtained a fair deal and 
whether the stocks that have been built up by the 
Corporation during the years of bountiful crops, have 
been stored and cared for in a manner nmst conductive 
to the maintenance of (quality and quantity; what has 
been the cost to the nation as also to the consumer of 
the operations of this monopolistic set up and whether 
it has functioned on commercial lines. 

It points out that to recover the total costs of the 
public distribution system i. e., to carry grains from 
producer to the consumer, the minimum issue price 
for wheat delivered to the consumers from fair price 
shops has to be fixed at about Rs. 210 per quintal 
which means a mark up of about 90 to 95 percent 
over the cost, paid for the naked grain. It refers to 
many other si^ificant aspects of the functioning of 
the FCI, such as, unnecessalry movement of foodgrains, 
long leads, defective stora^, deterioration in the 
quality and the physical loss that takes place etc. It 
also questions as to in wffiat condition the buffer stocks 
which are sussed to be over 18 million tonnes, are 
at present and whether actual checks are made from 
time to time to ensure that the entire quantity of food 
grains as recorded in the books do actually exist and 
are suitable for human consumption. 

To sum up, the study of the operational practices 
and costs of the public distribution system mana^d 
by FCI and its sister agencies, as evaluated in this 
hai\dy and very useful reference publication, shows 
that, the foodgrain trade in its hands has become 
inordinately expensive and uneconomic. This piece 
research is for further re^arch and reference. No 
library should afford to remin without a copy of it. 

S. K. Dhawan 
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mi ncHNOUNSiSTS 

surEMunKn 



That's on# way of describing 
the bfoed spectrum of lOL's 
technologies. 

The technologists' supermarket 
is lOL where under one roof a 
wide range of p^ucts and 
services are available. 

lOL's technologicat hamper 
includes gases for anaesthasto, 
welding, cutting inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of Instruments and 
research; anaesthetic equipment 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


those from the wayside wekler 
to the shipbuilder, the small 
tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, peM)chemical. 
fertiliser and refinery eomplexes 
plus entire gae plants, associated 
cryogenic equinnaf^ and liquid 
oxygen e)(ploMves tor mining. 



Backing this h ardw are Is T^ 
package of servicas-oeneuftartcy 
and advisory, after- aaiea, and 
training. 

iOL's leadership in all Iti 
activities is the leadership of 
technology, Crges-fertHisIng 
latest trends with exisfing know* 
ledge to breed a rtew genera¬ 
tion of products and services. . 
For progress. 


Indian 
Oxygen 
Limited i' 



lOL offers the best in technology 






STEP 

BY 

STEP 

Creating Jobs for Hiemsehes 

SHRI T. V. Someswara Rao of Anakapalli went to 
the Employment Exchange after his graduation in 
1980. He found that there were hundreds like him 
waiting for white collar jobs. A retired oiHciil (-1 the 
Animal Husbandry Department advised him to esta¬ 
blish poultry unit. For fiance the Andhra Bank. Ana¬ 
kapalli came to his rescue and advanced Rs. .‘>,000. 
Shri Someswaia Rao purchased one hundred birds, 
got a site on lease and started his poultry unit. His 
income from soiling broilers in the market is now snlli 
cient to enable him to repay the foan taken from the 
bank and he hopes to establish himself irmly in this 
business in due course. At 20 Shri Somesv/ara is full 
of confidence. 

FPO, Visakhapatnam 

Five graduate young men of Mandi town in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, decided to start a fruit and \egetablos 
stall till they got a white collar job. Each one of tticni 
contributed some money for this purpose. On the 
very first day they were able to sell fruits and vege¬ 
tables worth Rs. 350/-. Though two of these five 
young boys have still a mind to go in for some govern¬ 
ment job, three of them are now fully interested in 
running this shop well. These young boys now pro¬ 
pose to take a loan from some nationalised bank to 
expand their business further. They have, thus, found 
a way to employ themselves permanently. 

—FPO, .Mandi 

Gowrishankar Gowda, a young engineer farmer from 
Bolbail near Sullia in South Kanara district is not yet 
25 and has set up a unique factory producing dinner 
plates, spoons, saucers and ice cream cups, from the 
arcca leaves which were hitherto being dumped a^ 
waste material and burnt away. Gowrishankar has 
invested Rs. 10,000 on two simple and small machines 
which produce the cups and spoons 

FPO, Mangalore 

Shri Ramesh Tammewar a graduate farmer of Mad- 
noor in Nizamabad district has taken up agriculture se¬ 
riously He had about 9 hectare of unirrigated land and 
a dried up well to bc^n with. He obtained a loan of 
Rs. 9,000/-, got a bore drilled, laid cement pipes to 
carry water to the fields and got a parapet wall ams- 
Irircted around the well. After this he was able to 
irrigate 2 hectares of land in which he rai.ted paddy. 
Then he Iwk another loan of Rs. 7,000/- Itoughl 
seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, sprayer etc. He crew 
cotton, chillies, jow'ar and groundnut. As a rwmlt of 
this he had an income of Rs- 15,000/- in one year and 
happily paid back the loans. He says that his cotton 
yield has now doubled and jowar yield trebled, Not 
only that, he is now able to raise three crops in a year 
in the .same field. This year he has tortber diversified 


his crop strategy and planted plantain saplings in 
1-1 ;2 acres. Thus, Ramesh has become a progressive 
larmcr in tl i. village, always eager to increase agri- 
ciiluiral production by modern methods. 

FPO, Nizamabaa 

Rama Nand Sagar, 28, is son of a poor marginal 
Jormer of village Chowdriyan, block Partawal of 
Goiakhpur district. At the age of four he was siruck 
by polio and lost the vitality of his left leg comple¬ 
tely, With perscvercnce he was able to do his M.A. 
from Gorakhpur University and also got a profcsskmal 
diploma in photography, A k>ca! nationalised bank 
extended its help to him with an offer of loan to cs- 
t'-iblish a studio at a small township of Kasta in d's- 
trict Peoria. He is now satisfied to some extent and 
is earning his living. "I am able—I can” arc the 
words uttered by this disabled man, whenever one 
may talk to him. 

FPO, Gorakhpur 

Some small entrepreuners of Badethi, a sleepy vil¬ 
lage about 8 km. from Uttarkashi town, have harnes- 
H-d the waters of fastflowing Badethi l•aall (a rivulet) 
to operate four flour mills situated close to the main 
road leading to Uttarkashi. Since the water flow in 
the gaetd is perennial, these four mills continue to ope- 
r.iie even w'hen the power dperated flour mill'; at 
Ihtarkashi town stop working due to erratic power 
supply. These four mills have provided remunerative 
employment, for at least 20 persons. 

FPO, Uttarkashi 

Cooperative Effort 

Maliia village in Cbarthwal block in Muzafiarnagar 
district is inhabited by about 1000 people. In this vil¬ 
lage twenty underprivileged families were faced with 
grim poverty. Some members of these families had 
to trek 18 kilometres to and fro, everyday to earn 
their daily wage.) in the city. They had also to depend 
oil the village money lenders who exploited them 
badly. One day they sat together and decided to start 
a cooperative dairy to improve their lot. Each family 
decided to conliibufe Rs, 10 per week and thus, in 
.a year they were able to collect about Rs. 9,600. With 
this amount they purchased four buffaloes. Each of 
these on an average gives 8 litres of milk per day. They 
ate now supplying about 32 litres of milk everyday to 
the city at the rate of Rs. 2.75 per litre and the money 
earned through the project is distributed equally among 
these families. The success of their cooperative efforts 
lias given them great confidence to face life boldly. 

FPO, Muzaffarnagar 

Eradication of Dowry 

Tiie villagers of Dharlata, tchsil Billawar, district, 
Kathua (J i. K) have formed an organisation called 
Kisan Sudliar Shabha’. Shri Harichand Jalmaria a 
law student, W'ho is also the Chairman of the said 
Sabha, has been persistently working towards the for¬ 
mation of this Sabha, which has so far enrolled mem¬ 
bers from Ramnagar, Billawar and Basohi tehsils 
fhe villagers have decided that no dowry will be given 
or accepted in their village or in the nearby villages. 
Four marriages have actually been solemnised in the 
village in which nc dowry was given, and three more 
such marriages arc expected to be solemnised soon. 

FPO. KATHUA 
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TRENDS 


IVfuch Scope for Energy Saving 

EVEN if energy saving measures aie adopted, the 
demand for energy by the turn of the century in India 
would be nearly three times of wnat it is at present, 
said Shri Mohd. Fazal, Member, Planning Commis¬ 
sion. 

According to a study, a saving potential of 12 to 
13 per cent of furnace oil exists in the industrial 
sccior. he added. 

Shii Fazal made these marks while inaugurating a 
seminar on energy conservation in sugar industry, 
held recently at New Delhi. He stated that if economy 
measures are taken, the steam consumption in sugar 
industry could be reduced upto 25 per cent. He 
appreciated the efforts of the sugar industry in 
reducing the consumption of bagasse as fuel and 
living it for paper making. 

'“No Diversion of Funds”, Says Hwari 

“JT is necessary to adhere to the agreed Plan 
outlay and targets as far as possible" for the achieve¬ 
ment of the Plan objectives, urged Shri N D. Tiwari, 
Planning Minister, in a letter addressed to all the 
Chief Ministers. 

Shri Tiwari cautioned the CMs against diverting 
the funds provided for specific works, to other 
purposes. 

Shri Tiwari has asked the Chief Ministers to under¬ 
take regular review of major Plan programmes. The 
reviews should include appraisal of the Government’s 
effodfs towards mobilisation of ^ditional rcsQjirccs 
for financing the agreed annual Plan outlays. 

The States have been asked to send to the Planning 
Commission quarterly reports on the progress of 
various schemes both in physical and financial terms. 
Meanwhile, the Plantjing Commission has initiated a 
quick review of the Plan programmes with the Chief 
Ministers. Shri Mohammed Fazal, Member of the 
Commission, began this exercise witli a review of 
Madhya Pradesh Plan with the Chief Minister, 
Shri Arjun Singh in Bhopal. Later he would go to 
other States. The objective of the exercise is to assess 
performance of Plan projects in 1980-81 and evolve 
a “Plan of action” for 1981-82 more specifically in 
sectors like power, industry, transport, social forestry, 
housing and urban development, water supply, in 
problem areas. The progress of the national rural 
employment and intepated rural development oro- 
granimes will be assessed. 

Plan Investment in Real Terms : Tiwari 

“IF Plan investment has to be maintained in real 
terms at the same level as envisaged in the plan, jt 
will have to be up in nominal terms to take care of 
inflation”, said Shri N. D. Tiwari, Planning Minister 
while addressing a luncheon meeting organised by 
the Association of Indian Engineering Industry 


recciilly. Shri Tiwari said that investments projected 
in the plan were on the basis of 1979-80 prices 

Referring to the current economic situation, the 
Minister said that there were Jiopeful signs of the 
economy picking up in spite of bottlenecks in certain 
spheres. Agricultural production was good and indus¬ 
trial production in many vital areas, like steel and 
fertilisers, had picked up due to the concerted atten¬ 
tion given to the development of ini'rastrucural 
facilities. He stressed the need for planned growth 
of agriculture and industry, each supporting the other. 

Shri Tiwari emphasied the important role the 
private sector had to play in the implementation of 
the sixth Five Year Plan, The .sector had to build 
capacity for a large variety of capital, intermediate 
and durable consumer goods. Thus, the private sector, 
in general and the engineering industry in particular, 
Iiad to face the challenges in the field of increasing 
productivity, technology upgradation, energy conserva¬ 
tion and prompt deliveries. 

Dismissing the problem of energy ns not so 
formidable, Shri Tiwari said a multipronged strategy 
of energy conservation and rapid development of 
domestic resources, particularly coal and petroleum, 
could reduce the country’s dependence on imports. 

Shri Tiwari asked the industry to strengthen its 
capabilities to take up turnkey projects, both within 
the country and abroad. The Minister said that the 
plan aimed at an overall growth rate of 5.2 per cent 
per annum, providing for four per cent growth rate 
in agriculture and 7 per cent in industry. 

Device to Loc^ PotoUe Wafer 

THE State-owned Uttar Pradesh Electronics Cor¬ 
poration (Uptron) has introduced an indigenously 
produced electronic gadget that will help find sources 
of potable water. 

The company also supplies ground water data 
loggers and has set up the country’s largest alumi¬ 
nium capacitor manufacturing unit. Uptron is pro¬ 
ducing over 36,000 T.V. sets annually. 

Fkee Limbs tor Haryana Handicapped 

THE Haryana Government has decided to give 
free artificaial limbs to the handicapped in the State, 
and is preparing to set up a specie cell for them in 
medical colleges with help from the Rohtak Red 
Cross Society. The State Social Welfare Department 
will meet the entire cest of the unit. 

More Medical Facilities for Women 

HARYANA ^ief Minister, Shri Bhajajn Lai, while 
recently addressing a Women’s Sammelan in Kuruk- 
shefra declared that every rural dispensary in 
Haryana would have a Lady Doctor or a nurse in 
order to orovide more medical facilities to rural 
women. Shri Bhajan Lai also announced that women 
would be given preference in teaching and oilier 
similar professions and laws regarding dowry will 
|bc strictly enforced. 
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National Rural Employment Programme 

Continued from cover II 

A major part of the wages were to be paid in food- 
grains at fftir prices. The scheme aims not only at 
creating jobs^ btit also in constructing community 
assets and strengthening rural infrastructure. In 
less than four years of oiwratlon, over 10 lakh hec¬ 
tares were brought under irrigation. Another 4.21 
lakh hectares have been protected against AolkIs and 
1.5 lakh hectares become more cultivable owing 
to construction of field channels, land levelling and 
other on-farm-devciopment works*. More than six 
Ipkh kilometres of roads have been newly built or 
old ones repaired. Much-needed school building, 
panchayat halls and similar works built or repaired 
number 77,000. I’he volume of jobs generatetl has 
gone up by twelve times from 450 laklf man-days of 
employ men! in the first year. The poor people’s 
need for jobs, grain and money was utmost during 
the drought of 1979-80. In the last two months of 
the year 300,000 tonnes of grains were distributed 
under the programme and the employment generated 
during the year as a whole was as high as 5400 lakh 
man-dp,ys. The drought prolonged into 1980-81, so 
also the tempo of the programme. An amount of 
Rs. 340 crores was .spent on it during the year. The 
foodgrains used for the programnre during these four 
years exceed 58 lakh tonnes, worth about Rs. 900 
crores. 

The pro^amme developed communication facilities, 
mpt'kctability of foodgrains, showed employment to 
many skilled and unskilled artisans, stabilised food- 
grain priccsi and improved the wages. 

Initially, there was dearth of schemes as well as 
planning. Non-availability of construction materials 


continues to be a major constraint. In the payment 
of wages in kind, the timely supply of grains is cru¬ 
cial. Many areas experienced the dilficully of grain 
supply, thus exposing the workers to exploitation. 

A more serious miscarriage of the scheme has 
been cited by the olficial study. The benefits of 
permanent nature flowing from the assct.s created 
mostly went to the upper strata of the village. 'I'liis 
would further widen the income disparities. When 
the costs of durable and non-durable a.ssets piv com¬ 
pared, the durable ones cost Rs. 8 per man day as 
against Rs. 5 for others. So the scheme was res¬ 
tructured as the National Rural Employment Pro¬ 
gramme and incorporated in the current Plan with 
the same, objectives. Tlic emphasis is on preparing 
a number of detailed projects for taking up. Ten 
per cent of the funds have been eainvykcd for cons¬ 
tructing assets like common house sites, drinking 
water wells and community irrigation wells which 
directly benefit scheduled castes and trilics. Affores¬ 
tation and social forestry schemes which benefit the 
weaker sections will get 10 per cent of the funds. A 
major departure relates to the provision of cash as.sis- 
tance to the state.s to create durable assets and to 
cover cjish wages. Earlier, the Union Government 
supplied foodgrains only. In 1980, the centre re¬ 
leased Rs. 92 crores towards this. 

The amount of Rs. 980 crores to be spent on NREP 
is one of the largest outlays on any one single target 
orrented rural programme in the Plan. More th^ 
80 per cent of the participants in it arc iiTthe age- 
group of 16—45 years. .Seven out of 10 persons 
arc labourers. 


Under NREP commimication facilities in countryside have been improved. 
Photo shows a rural road being laid. 
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Rohini II satellite atop the indigenously buUt state- 
Hite launch vehicle (SLV-3) tvai hurled into space 
from Sriharikota on May 31, 1981. The satellite was 
designed to evaluate the nerfonnunce of the land mark 
sensor developed in the country. Rut uniortnnatelv it 
could not fulfil its mi.s.sion. Due to some malfunction 
the launch rocket faded to place the Rohini at the 
desired altitude and so it could remain in space only 
for nine dayi instead of 90 days as orginally planned. 


India’s Experiment in Deep 
Sea Mining 

JUST recently India became the first country in 
the Third World to achieve the distinction of explor¬ 
ing and collecting samples of polymetallic nodules 
from the Indian ^ean. I’hese samples were hauled 
up on 26th January, 1981 from a depth of 3.6 km 
by the research Vessel Gaveshani of the National 
Institute of Oceanography, Goa- 

High concenrations arc supposed to occur in the 
southern Indian Ocean and also in the Arabian Sea 
Basin. The occurcncc of nodules is also reported 
from the Somali Basin. Nevertheless, the highest 
nodule concentrations are likely to occur in the deep¬ 
er parts of the Indian Ocean which is of much in¬ 
terest to us, as these areas have largely remained un¬ 
explored. 

The deep sea polymetallic nodules collected by the 
scientists of National In.stitute of Oceanography on 
board are black, potato-shaped balls found in fairly 
large areas of the deep sea. They range upto 8.3 
cm in size and upto 200 gm in wcigfit and occur 
from about 3.5 km to 6 km depth-range covering an 
area of about 10 million square km in the Indian 
Ocean which is only next to the area of the Pacific 
Ocean- Since the Indian Ocean is largely bordered 
by developing countries, no country has made an 
attempt to explore tliese deposits. The nodules 
collected by Gaveshani have a concentration ranging 
from 1 kg per square metre of the sea bed surface to 
about 5 kg per square metre. According to US 
estimates in the Pacific, if the sea bed concentration 
of nodule exceeds 2.5 kg. it is considered to be eco¬ 
nomically attractive. Hence the average concentra¬ 
tion of about 3 to 5 kg per square metre in the In¬ 
dian Ocean can be taken as quite promising. 

During the exploration of nodules the research 
vessel Gaveshani of India worked in far-off areas 
of the Indian Ocean and its survey included extensive 
.seismic profiling, magnetics followed by sea-bed photo¬ 
graphy by remote-controlled camera and the collect¬ 
ion of samples by using grabs, dredges and boomerang 
grabs. In addition to the colection of samples, the 
vessel also obtained some baseline date on the phy¬ 
sics, chemistry and biology of the deep sea, which will 
provide additional information on the impact of 
mining in the deep ocean environment. Encouraged 
by the results of this survey, the scientists of NTO 
arc planning to extend the survey of nodules to other 
deeper regions of he Indian Ocean, where large areas 
are expected to be carpeted with higher grade poly¬ 
metallic nodules. 

Nodules arc known to occur in shallow marine areas 
also and along the continental margins but they 
differ from the deep sea nodules in their morpholo¬ 
gical characters and in their metal components. 

The deep sea nodules, besides manganese and iron, 
contain fairly high concentrations of nickel, copper, 
cobalt and zinc and also several rare earth elements. 
However, the concentration of mangancsb in the Paci¬ 
fic nodules ranges from 20 to 30 per cent. The con¬ 
centration of manganese in the Atlantic Ocean nodul¬ 
es ranges between 10 and cent. ] In the case 

of the Indian Ocean nodules, because of the limited 
sampling conducted earlier, the details “of manganese 
concentration are not properly known (Countesy, 
AIR). 
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Kumari Kumud Joxhi, Deputy Minister for Infor?iiation and Broadcasting and Sri M. G. lianiachandruiu 
Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu looking at the hooks on display in the Book Exhibition organised by the 
Publications Division, at Madras On May 16, 1981 and inaugurated by the Chief Minister 
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iCRiBHCO'S prestigious 
Hazira Project brings 
International recognition to 



Hie M w Kellogg Company of U.S.A. and fedo 
put their Heads' together In designing and 
constructing two 1550 t.p.d. ammonia plants for 
KRIBHCO. first In 57 months and second in 4i 
months -a challenge they both revel In. 





imUosgi 

^provides 
the front-end 
engineering 

Whtn Krtohak BhtraM Co* 
eporativo timitod 
(KRIBHCO) wifttod two 13S0 
t p.d ammonia plants ongl- 
neered and arected, Kellogg 
of u 8.A was chosen for the 
proiecl. The Rs 9S0 erore 
Hazira Project will have the 
largest and the most modem 
ammonia olants to be built m 
India 

Kellogg, with extensive exp* 
rience in design and cons¬ 
truction of a vast malority oi 
ammonia plants the world 
over, will provide the procer 
design through their world 
head quarters in Houston 
They will procure the critics 
equipment and supply the 
engineering, eenstruetion 
and commissioning 
supervision. , 



FEDO 

provides 
engineering 
designs and 
detailing 

Backed by FACT 
amongst the first manulac- 
lurers of ammonia In India 
FEDO. the leading engi¬ 
neering oonsullant and con 
tractor lor chemical 
Industries In Indls hss osen 
selected lor iht Hazirs 
Project of KRIBHCO 

FEDO s ex|»n engineers, 
with extensive experience in 
chemical technology, will 
provide the engineering 
desighs and detailing They 
will undertake Indian 
purchases and other world¬ 
wide procurement FEDO 
along with Kellogg will also 
oe responsible lor 
inspection expediting, traffic 
assistanca. construction 
mansgemeni and pre-com- 
mlsslonlng tests of these 
ammonia plants 


AMMONIA: 
Transfer of 
technology 

Under • tapafSla Trancier of 
Technology' agreement with 
M W Kelloeg Company of 
U.6.A. FEDO will leeoivo the 
technology and training to 
design ammonia plants of ; 
eapacitlos up to 1500 t.p.d. 
With the eemplellen of (his 
Iranslor, FEDO twill be in a 
position to take on major 
aetignmemt lor new 
ammonia plants to bo set Up 
In India in futurs. 

FEOO's association with 
Kellogg signlllos Inter¬ 
national recognition oi Its . 
expertise In ammonia tech¬ 
nology and will reault In w < 
great leap forward In Itg t 
experienee In dotignlng end 
aonstruciing ammonia planta. 


L Rta ENGINEERING AND 

DESIGN ORGANISATKDN 

.1 THEFEnTtUSERSANPCHCMICAM 

•• TnAVANCOREUMITEO . . 

. . --- (A Covwnmsni of ktalo Sniorprto) 

^DO -- engUi99ring a better tomorrow uoyogamanoal 683 soi. kerala 
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Editorial 


Sick Industries 


STATE CARE for the private sick industries is a 
peculiar phenomenon in our country. In other coun- 
liies, such industries are normally left to their own 
fate, with the resu.t they take precautions not to fall 
ill or find their own remedies at least to reduce the 
damage. But in our country th« government has to 
go to the aid of sick units due to various factors, 
f irstly, there is the need for economic development 
and maintaining production. Then, there is tnc human 
consideration of providing livelihood to the affected 
workers. There are also local pressures which are 
difficult to resist in a democratic set-up. But in many 
cases the main beneficiaries are only the owners of 
these industries, who after extracting the maximum 
gains from them and after siphoning off their resour¬ 
ces to more profitable avenues leave them to public 
medicare. This is the major cause for the alarming 
increase in the incidence of industrial sickness in the 
private sector, which always claims to be more 
efficient than the ]>ublic sector. 

TTic Government had been taking over many such 
units with a view to nursing them back to health and 
handing them over to their original owners or to 
merge them with larger units. But, contrary to this 
intention, the recovery of these units is very slow, 
and the government has to underwrite more and 
more losses. They also tarnish the image of the public 
sector. 

Under these circumstances, it is heartening to know 
that the Union Ministry of Industry has thoroughly 
leviewed this problem and drawn up a new policy 
paper, which is now being examined by a Cabinet 
Committee. The main emphasis of the proposed new 
policy is on coming to a quick decision on the fimal 
fate of the sick units since drifting to involuntary 
nationalisation leads to avoidable losses and taking 
over of irredeemable units. The Ministry feels that 
in the case of large enterprises only if critical produc¬ 
tion is threatened and a great number of workers 
cannot be rehabilitated, nationalisation should be 
resorted to. But the decision on nationalisation or 
merger with another private sector industry or the 
denotifying of the take-over, should be made within 
six months of the taking over. This will also help in 
utilising .public reisources to buy new assets rather 
than to meet recurring cash losses. The Ministry also 
thinks that banks and other public financial institu¬ 
tions, which are in a position to diagnose sickness at 
an early stage, should caution the Government imme¬ 
diately so that remedial action could be taken before 
the condition becomes serious. 

It is hoped that the final policy that may emerge 
will not only protect the interests of productirm and 
labour but those of the tax-paying public, and will 
also lay more stress on the preventive than on the 
curative aspect. In most cases it may be better to 
start a .new unit than to nationalise an old one. As 
the Union Minister for Commerce recently observed 
the time has now come to shift the emphasis from 
social commitment’ to a Justification of public 
investment of money and expertise in sick units. □ 
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Monitoring of Plan Implementation 


P. R. Dubhashi'* 


PLANNING is not an end in itself. It is a means 
to an end, and the end is the achievement ol pre-dc- 
termined goals- These goals, to start with, are couched 
in aggregate terms such as increasing gross national 
product and per capita income, the distnbution ot the 
gross national product in a more equitable manner and 
the provision of full employment opportunities. How- 
c\er, these aggregate national goals have to be split 
sector-wise and sub-scctor-wise to arrive at various 
physical targets in terms of quantities of foodgrains, 
coal or steel or the wagons of cargo and number of 
passengers moved by the railways. Related to these 
physical targets ate financial allocations. However mere 
higher financial allocations do not result in physical 
achievements. There has to be the necessary organisa¬ 
tion and personnel who could carry out these pro- 
grantmes making best use of financial resources to 
achieve maximum results. Every plan scheme or pro¬ 
ject must, therefore, take into account the organisa¬ 
tional machinery through which plans and program¬ 
mes will be implemented- A plan which takes care of 
the efficiency in implementation would be able to 
accomplish much more than what it seeks to do; that 
too at the least possible cost. 

Uunfortunately, Indian planning has been deficient 
in this respect all these yearsu The contemplated re¬ 
sults are not accomplished in terms of the increase in 
the national product. While we have been aiming at 
a steady growth rate of five per cent through all our 
hive Years Plans, in icality it has been around throe 
per cent. Also because of cost escalation and inflation, 
the physical plan has been generally smaller than the 
financial plan. Because of less than optimum efficiency 
in the implementation of plan programmes the capital 
output ratio has shown a tendency to rise. All this 
underlines the importance of paying continuous atten¬ 
tion of setting up a strong and cflScient machinery for 
implementation of plan schemes and their constant 
monitoring and evaluation with a view to ensure satis¬ 
factory result. These aspects have been sadly neglected 
in the past and immediate steps need to be taken up 
to improve tlte monitoring of implementation. The 
Prime Minister has taken keen interest in this and has 
asked the Planning Commission to undertake monitor- 


•Additional Secretary, Ministiy of Agriculture, Department, 
of Agriculture and Cooperation. 


ing of plan implementation. This is undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction but the lead taken in this 
respect should not mean action only at the national 
level. Similar, and even more intensive action needs 
to be taken at all other levels. Indeed as we go nearer 
the fields, monitoring has to be all the more intensive- 
There should be close and continuous supervision over 
the actual implementation of plan programmes in the 
field and their periodic monitoring and evaluation. 

The monitoring of implementation, however, is not 
as easy as it looks. In the past, monitoring has simply 
meant checking of expenditure. This is not only un¬ 
satisfactory but even counter-productive. Often it 
results in the rush of expenditure in the closing months 
of the financial year- What is required is monitoiing 
and evaluation with reference to the real objectives ot 
a project and the real objectives are not in either finan¬ 
cial terms or even physical terms. The manner in which 
the results arc obtained is equally important. If the 
results are accomplished by wrong means, there may 
be a temporary gain but a set-back in the long run- 
For example, if the programmes of family welfare are 
implemented through coercion, targeis regarding lube- 
ctomy or vasectomy may be accomplished. But use 
of coercive methods may create such a strong revul¬ 
sion against the programmes that they may suffer a 
long-term set back. What is required is the need to 
educate the targets group and elicit their voluntary 
participation and cooperation. This aspect is imporant 
in resect of most of our programmes. 

Thus, while data and statistics arc important, evalua¬ 
tion and monitoring are not entirely a quantitative pro¬ 
cess. There is also a qualitative process involved. A 
satisfactory system of monitoring and evaluation should 
take care of the qualitative, no less than the quantita¬ 
tive aspects of the plan implementation. 

Monitoring and evaluation ought to lake care of 
t.he “ultimate”, "penultimate” as well as “instrumental” 
targets and goals of every plan programme- The “ulti¬ 
mate targets” are the final objectives of a project or 
scheme in terms of output or generation of employment 
opportunities. The “penultimate targets” arc one stage 
before the realisation of the ultimate targeis. Thus, if 
the idtimate target is in terms of quantities of food- 
grains produced, the “penultimate targets” may have 
to be in terms of distribution of seeds, fertilisers and 
insecticides or utilisation of irrigation tjotefltial, Th«, 
“instrumental targets” have to be in terms of tlte means 
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through which the pcnultinratc and ultimate target-, arc 
accomplished. Thus, they may be in terms of the cen¬ 
tres for the distribution of inputs, the personnel in¬ 
charge of such centres, construction of wells and field 
channels necessary to create the irrigation potential, 
the field o^ani?ation required for discharging this 
work, etc. One of the defects of our planning is that 
while “ultimate targets” are fixed, * penultimate” and 
“instrumental targets” are left vague. The increasing 
r>f aiea under high yielding varieties of seeds is a 
penultimate goal. The realisation of this penultimate 
goal would be meaningless unless tlie spread of high 
yielding varieties results in higher production of food- 
grains or other commercial crops- At a recent meeting 
of the Agriculture Production Commissioners, it was 
noticed that this had actually happened. This happened 
because high yielding varities of seeds have to be ac¬ 
companied by increased supply of fertilisers and irri¬ 
gation water. HYV programme has to be a part of a 
package; and where the package is missing, realisation 
of goals in only one item docs not show results. In 
some States the increase in agricultural productivity or 
production was not commensurate with increase i;i 
area under high yielding varieties. Pla'ii implementation 
requires coordination without which programmes may 
go on in a lop-sided fashion and results would not be 
accomplished- Monitoring and evaluation, Ihcrefoit, 
has to take note of the realisation of the ultimate goals 
or the ultim-atc impact of planning and canno* slop 
short of them and be confined to sonu instrumental 
action. 

Plan programmes Tan broadly be dividerl into two 
components The first relates to the activities where 
investment is concentrated and the second where it is 
dispersed. Irrigation and hydro-clcetric projects and 
establishment of plants and erection of building fail 
in the first category while such schemes relating to 
agriculture as agricultural extension, cooperative deve¬ 
lopment or crop production would fall in the second 
category. The success of planning in the first compo¬ 
nent sybstantially depends on the organised machinerv 
of Government but the success of the schemes falling 
in the latter component depends as much on people’s 
initiative as on machinery of Government, fndecd, in 
respect of these schemes, the main role of the machi¬ 
nery of Government is to motivate and activise mil¬ 
lions of farmers on whose efforts depends the ac¬ 
complishment of goals. 

Monitoring and evaluation of activities falling in the 
first category is comparatively much easier than of 

A Cheap Storage of Meat 

CHEAP and simple method could greatly increase 
the storage life of meat without recourse to freezing 
has been developed at the Swedish Meat Re.search 
Institute. Under the new* method fresh meat is exposed 
to 100 per cent carbon dioxide in packagings, con¬ 
tainers or store rooms. This cheap ga.s greatly 
inhibits the spread of harmful bacteria while having 
no effect on beneficial lactic acid bacteria. One 
minor drawback is that the meat takes on a greyish 
colour but this vanishes when it is once more exposed 
to oxygen. 

The method *hclps extend the storage life of fresh 
meat fivefold. However, a much greater prolonga¬ 
tion can be obtained by raising the atmospheric pres- 
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those filing in the second category. In spite of thi.s, 
surprisingly enough, evaluators have paid more atten¬ 
tion to the latter than to the former- This balance 
needs to be set right. There has been a lot of sche¬ 
dule slippage in respect of several irrigation and hydro¬ 
electric projects and establishment of public enterprises 
lesulting in considerable losses. An evaluation of these 
pi ejects would have brought out the deficiencies. One 
of them might be di»pcrs^ of resources over too large 
a number of projects leading to the delayed complc- 
iion of several projects. In a hurry to bring in too 
many projects in the ambit of planning, no more than 
token provisions are made in respect of several pro¬ 
jects which then go on hibernating for any number of 
years. This is hardly a way of making optimum use 
of plan resources. 

Expansion of the public sector has been an impor¬ 
tant feature of planning in our country. But it is sad 
to reflect that massive investment in public sector en¬ 
terprises has not yielded the necessary dividend- It is 
necessary to undertake comprehensive evaluation• of 
the public sector enterprises in order to set right the 
deficiencies of the past. 

Evaluation has to go deeper than doing more cost- 
benefit analysis. It must bring out latent as well as 
patent deficiencies in organisations, institutions and 
jiersonnel so that these could be set right. For evalua¬ 
tion of this sort, it might well be necessary to follow 
the case study method to supplement the methods of 
collection of data en mass and their analysis. 

While evaluation may require a specialised machi¬ 
nery monitoring has to be an in-built feature of the 
normal machinery of administration For every impor¬ 
tant scheme or enterprise, there should be a Review 
and Mojaitoring Committee in every department or 
organisation of Government. On this Review Com¬ 
mittee, there should be all persons connected with that 
particular scheme or enterprise. The Review Committee 
ought to meet periodically at regular intervals- It 
should have a regular management information system 
which would feed the Review Committee regularly in 
terms in what have been called the instrumental, pen¬ 
ultimate and ultimate targets. The Review Committee 
ought to pin point shortfalls or deficiencies whenever 
they occur and immediately set about rectifying these 
deficiencies before any further damage is done- An 
alert machinery for review and monitoring can save 
much wastage of resources and enable plan progress 
to be made on the right lines. □ 


sure to five atg. In this manner fresh pork could be 
stored without deterioration for fully 120 days 
instead of the usual 10 days. □ 


Correction 

In some copies of our issue dated 1-15 
July 1981, an illustration block on Page 17 
was set up wrongly. The error is very much 
regretted. 

—Ed. 
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Sixth Plan: Modernising 
Agriculture 

Ur. M. S. Swaminathaii”' 


MODERNISATION in any field of human -activity 
involves evolutionary changes which help to bridge 
the gap between available knowhow and its practical 
application. It is hence a dynamic process. Its mean¬ 
ing and methods will vary with both lime and place. 
For example, in the Punjab, where farmers now pro¬ 
duce nearly one per cent of the world’s foodgrain 
output, modernisation of agriculture means the spread 
of tubewells, tractors, fertilizer, high-yielding strains 
of both plants and dairy cattle and better market¬ 
ing arrangements. On the other hand, modernisation 
in the context of a State like Arunachal Pradesh where 
farmers still adopt shifting cultivation, or jhuming, 
as the principal method of land use, modernisation 
would imply the replacement of shifting cultivation 
with settled agriculture. In West Bengal and Kerala 
where 1-and is the most important limiting factor 
because of high population density, modernisation 
would mean maximisation of production per units of 
land and labour. This will call for the introduction 
of land use patterns which can help to optimise pro¬ 
duction per cubic volumes of both air and soil. In 
cojttrast, in western Rajasthan where water and not 
land is the most limiting factor, modernisation would 
call for the maximisation of food output per unit of 
water. The agricultural strategy developed for the 
Sixth Plan period hence places emphasis on a sys¬ 
tems and location specific approach to technology 
cjioicc and transfer. 

The world today is witnessing two contrasting trends 
of evolution of farm management system. In one sys¬ 
tem-occurring in countries like the United States, 
Canada. Ausiralia, USSR and countries in F.astern 
Europe, the size of an operational holding is getting 
larger and larger. In the other system found in manv 
of the developing countries including ours, the size 
of a farm holding is tending to get smaller and 
smaller. We can thus recognise, on the one hand, 
large super. .farms exceeding lOOO hectares in size 
[managed on the basis of capital and energy intensive 

t nd labour displacing technology, and on the other, 
mall farrns of , less than 5 hectares operated largely 
dth famfly’ labour and with very little capital or 
energy inveiitment. 

[*Member. Planning Commission 



A good example of super-farm operation is the 
production of rice in California. This is one of the 
most highly mechanised agricultural operations in 
the world, including the levelling of fields by laser 
beam, the sowing of seed by airplane and the har¬ 
vesting of the crop by special combines. In the 
super-frame operations, there is a perfect linkage 
between production and post-harvest operations. 
Cropping schedules are designed on the basis of 
computer analysis of cost, risk and return. 

The super-farm model of production is also the 
method of choice in countries where land is socially 
owned. In the USSR, for example, super farm 
operations largely consist of big State|collectivc farms. 
Since the land is socially owned, a collective farm 
is run like any other State enterprise. The farms 
arc highly mechanised and because of weather condi¬ 
tions as well as labour shortage in the USSR, energy 
consumption in these farms also tends to be very high. 

Joint Efforts 

The third kind of super-farm model is the one 
found in several socialist countries in Eastern 
Europe. This inv^olvcs the organisation of a large 
continuous area into an agro-industrial complex. 
Each agro-industrial complex has a land use model 
based upon both ecological and economic considera¬ 
tions. Production, processing and marketing are 
linked together into an integrated system. The 
complex provides the needed facilities to the farming 
families who are members of the cooperative which 
manages the complex. Land is not individually 
owned but the members of the complex have a’sense 
of belonging because of the institutional devices in¬ 
troduced for promoting cooperative management of 
farm operations. In this system, the country con¬ 
sists of a series of agro-industrial complexes. If we 
are to translate this model in our context, all our 
5,000 blocks can grow into 5,000 agro-industrial 
complexes where land and non-land occupations are 
blended in a manner which benefits all the families 
living in the block. Since in our country land is indi¬ 
vidually owned, the Sixth Plan has provided funds 
for promoting group action in water management, 
post-harvest operations and for organisation of far¬ 
mers’ own service societies. The major aim of the 
Plan strategy is to promote cooperaffvr* management 
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o( certain operations like irrigation and plant protec¬ 
tion, without affecting the individuality of farm hold¬ 
ings. 

TTiough all over the country we see signs of prog¬ 
ress in agriculture, the impact of investment in in¬ 
frastructure, particularly in irrigation, has not been 
uniform. Uneven progress in the basic occupation 
of the people results in an increase in regional dispari¬ 
ties in economic well being. The growth rate in food- 
grain production in the ^njab between 1960-61 and 
1978-79 was about 8 per cent as against 1.19 per 
cent in Orissa. Hence, considerable stress in the 
Plan in harnessing the vast ground water resources of 
eastern India. A separate Central Ground Water 
Development Corporation is being set up for this 
purpose. The quality of the services provided to 
larmers is very uneven. Although seed is a basic input, 
the seed production and distribution system is still far 
from satisfactory. This is regretablc, since we know 
that excellent quality of seed can be produced in the 
country. We were able to introduce hybrid cotton like 
H4 and Varalakshmi only because our rural wo¬ 
men are able to produce hybrid seeds of 100 pei 
cent purity by hand emasculation and poflination. 
This is also a good example of the more eflicicnt 
use of labour, so that their income can be enhanced, 
'flic National Seed Project is hensc being siieanilin^.d 
and improved. 

Need for Research 

Modernisation requires for its success is a well-orga¬ 
nised research system which can develop technolo¬ 
gies capable of achieving a continuous rise in pro¬ 
ductivity without harm to the long-term production 
potential of soil and water. The fresh problems which 
crop up all the time will have to be anticipated to the 
extent possible and solved speedily. In the Punjab 
for example, soil health problems have grown during 
the last 10 years. Deficiencies of Phosphorous, ri?u 
and Micro nutrients have become progressively im¬ 
portant. Diseases like ‘Karnal bunt’ in wheat and 
downy mildew in bajra had to be faced. Last year, 
bacterial blight became important in the rice crop 
of Punjab and unless preventives measures are ta¬ 
ken, the security of the crop will be threatened. 
Accidents during the use of Ihresheis have led to 
several cases of amputation of hands. With increased 
use of purchased inputs, the money lenders’ power, 
particularly on small farmers, becomes significant. 
Corrective measures for such problems have been in¬ 
cluded in the plan strategy. Well-organised strategic 
research both with reference to technology development 
and social engineering is a must for sustaining agricul¬ 
tural advance. Important advances may occur in plant 
breeding during the remaining part of this century, 
thanks to developments in genetic engineering. This 
should help to keep up the onward march in pro¬ 
ductivity improvement. On the other hand, the 
world may also witness changes in temperature due 
to an increase in atmospheric carbon dioxide. If a 
global warming takes place as a result of this trend, 
the growing season may become shorter and droughts 
may be more frequent. A report from the United 
Nations Umva-sity indicates a possible adverse 
change in climate due to extensive clearing of forest 
land in China for the cultivation of annual crops. 
Thus one step forward may sometimes take us seve¬ 
ral steps backward. This only emphasise.s the need 


for a careful action-reaction analysis before making 
radical changes in tiif management of land and water. 
The various research programmes of the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research are being adopted to 
changing needs and for undertaking anticipatory re¬ 
search. 

I'lun Strategy 

The most urgent task of the modernisation pro¬ 
cess in our country is the bridging of the gap between 
potential and actual farm yields. This gap is quite 
large in most farming systems. For achieving this 
aim, action on two major fronts have been included 
in the Sixth Plan startegy. First, organisation of 
iiiiall farmers will be promoted bolh for improving 
liinii management clliciency through concurrent atten¬ 
tion to monetary and non-monetary' inputs and for 
ensuring that the producer gets a high proportion of 
the price paid by the consumer. Secondly, a well- 
planned programme of diversification of employment 
and income generation opportunities in rural areas will 
be undertaken so that a part of the farm labour can 
gel absorbed in the secondary and tertiary sectors. 
Some experts have calculated that even a 4 per cent 
per annum growth rate in crop production will still 
leave at least 30 per cent of the rural households 
below the poverty line in tlic year 2000. This will 
call for a more clctailed planning of the scientific uti¬ 
lisation of local resources, for mixed farming invol¬ 
ving animal husbandry and aquaculture and the pre¬ 
paration of value-added products. For example, in 
iieo-based farming systems tcclmological efforts 
will aim not only at incrc.ising rice yield but also in 
uiilising every part of the plant more efficiently. 
Ihus, the rice straw will be enriched with molasses 
and urea and used for operating fodder banks tor 
landless labour families. Rice bran oil will be extract- 
■ I and de-oiled bran will be used as poultry feed. 
Rice husk also contains considerable amount of 
silicon. Attempts arc in progress to extract pure sili¬ 
con which can be used in photovoltaic cells to har¬ 
ness solar energy. If this is achieved, solar energy can 
be used for pumping underground water. I^us, a 
whole panorama of possibilities becomes open when 
modernisation is based on a systems approach. 
Modernisation of every step in the production and 
utilisation process is neces.sary for this purpose. The 
ultimate success of modernisation will, however, 
depend upon how far wc arc able to achieve rapid 
economic growth without destroying a harmonious 
and mutually beneficial relationship between man 
and his environment. This is why the Sixth Plan 
agricultural strategy includes steps for organising a 
Central Land Commission which together with the 
State Land Use Boards can assist farmers in u.sing 
land and water based on sound principles of ecology, 
economics, energy conservation and employment gene¬ 
ration. 

Our entry into the space age has only underlined 
the urgency of protecting and conserving the natu¬ 
ral assets on the earth. It is clear that man has to 
depend only upon mother earth for his food. Scientific 
management and use of land and water heftce consti¬ 
tutes the core of our agricutural strategy for this 
decade. 

(Courtsey : All India Radio) 
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Agro-Industries 


K. V. S. Murthi and 
S. Ramachandran’’’ 



A modern Oil Mill 


AGRO-INDUSTRIES provide basic inputs for agri¬ 
culture, like seeds, farm machinery and implements, 
pumpsets, fertilizers, pesticides, irrigatibn, electricity 
etc., on the one hand, and use agricultural produce 
as the principle raw materials for processing or pre¬ 
paring finished products, like food processing, animal 
feed, cotton textiles, sugar jute, rubber industries, 
etc. on the other hand. Development strategy in India 
has taken due note of the basic inter-relationship 
between agriculture and industry and had recognised 
that lagging agriculture may jeopardise industriali¬ 
sation and the growth of the economy as a whole. 
The Industrial Policy Resolution 1956 emphasised 
that the principle of cooperation be applied wherever 
possible. As a result, definite programmes for agro¬ 
industries were formulated by the cooperatives and 
this activity gained further momentum with the ad¬ 
vent of National Cooperative Development Corpora¬ 
tion. Since then considerable progress has been made 
in agro-industries as shown in Table 1. 


The introduction and popularisation of improved 
fools and implements has been given great stress in 
the interests of .small farmers. Towards this end, spe¬ 
cial schemes of trials and demonstration of implements 
like sccd-cum-fertilizcr trials, organisation of proto¬ 
type production-cum-dcsign ccntrc.s, dissemination 
of information on designs features and conventional 
performances of equipment under various crops!soil 
conditions arc contemplated. 

Fcrtili/cr Industry 

The first breakthrough in the production of nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers came in 1951 when a public sector 
fertilizer plant was set up at Sindri. The production 
of nitrogenous fertilizers which was about 53,000 
tonnes in 1952-53 has increased to 2.23 million 
tonnes in 1979-80 in terms of nitrogen. In the case of 
phosphatic fertilizers, the production was 7400 tonnes 
in 1952-53. As against this the production in 1979-80 


Table 1 : Progress of agro-industries 

No. of Units in Cooperative Sector 



l%’.1 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Sugar Factories .... 

. .t 

106 

118 

130 

148 

Rice Mills. 

. 32 

721 

711 

711 

720 

Cotton Spinning & Processing Units 

. 34 

221 

226 

2J4 

353 

Spinning Mills .... 


54 

54 

56 

62 

Vegetable Oil Mills 

'I 

14S 

148 

150 

217 

Fruit and Vegetables Processing Units 

. 4 

33 

33 

28 

31 

Cold Storages .... 

• 

97 

105 

118 

204 

Dairy Units. 


5 

14 

17 

20 

Others. 

. 63 

300 

.331 

359 

359 

Totai 

. 183 

1685 

1741 

1803 

2031 


•Joint Advisor and Senior Research Officer respectively of the 
Planning Conimi'sion. 


amounted to 757,000 tonnes. At (he end of 1979-80 
India had 28 nitrogenous and 10 cmnplex fertilizer 
plants, 6 by product vimmonium sulphate plants, 2 
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Bananas being processed for making various preparations 


Iriple super phosphate (TSP) plants, and 30 sinjjk 
super phosphate plants. Apart from these, 7 nitroge¬ 
nous 2 complex fertilizers and 10 SSP plants arc 
under inipiemenlation. 


With the discovery of off-shore gas and oil fields 
in tlu5 western coast of India in the Arabian Sea, India 
has an ambitious programme to set up ten gas-based 
fertilizer plants, each with a capacity of 13.50 tonnes 
per day of ammonia—the largest e-xisting anywhere 
in the world. With this the total nitrogenous produc¬ 
tion in the country is expected to go upto 7.5 million 
tonnes of nitrogen by the end of this decade. The 
consumption of fertilizers is expected to go up to 
8.5 million tonnes of nitrogen, 3.5 million tonnes of 
P O and 2 million tonnes of KgO by the end of 
the current decade. As against this, the production 
will be about 7.5 million tonnes of nitrogen, and 
27 million tonnes of P^O. The demand supply gap 
is proposed to be made good by imports. 

In the production and distribution of fertilizers the 
cooperatives have made a tremendous progress. The 
Indian Farmers Fertiliser Cooperative (IFFTO) has 
a capital of Rs. 600 million and consisis of 27,()0(- 
cot^rative societies representing over 25 million 
cultivators. The IFFCO has established two fertilizei 
factories, one with a capacity of 400,000 tonnes of 
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urea at Kalol and a complex fertilizer unit at Kandia 
wiih capacity of 40.000 tonnes. 1'he third factory 
at Phulpur is with a capacity of 500,000 tonnes of 
lirca. Two additional plants, each with a capacity of 
750,000 tonnes of urea based on natural gas are 
proposed to be set up. 

At the end of 1979-80, eooperalivi s handled about 
.'3.5 lakh tonnes of fertilizers through 47,000 outlets, 
accounting for about 43 per cent of total fertilizer 
distribution. It is proposed to increase the number of 
retail points to 60.000 by middle of the current 
decade. 


Plant Protection 

There has been a spectacular rise in the plant pro¬ 
tection coverage from 6.2 million hectares in 1961- 
62 to 43 million hectares in 1971-72. and 75 million 
hectares in 1979-80. The target of 100 million hectares 
is proposed for Sixth Plan 1980-85. The con^mp-- 
tion level increased from 10,000 tonnes of pesticides 
in 1961-62 to 30,000 tonnes in 1971-72 and further 
to 60,000 tonnes in 1979-80. The demand for pesti¬ 
cides in agriculture is estim.^tcd at 80,000 tonnes by 
1984-85. Taking into account the {K'slicides used for 
health purposes, the demand is estimated at 100,000- 
tonnes by 1984-85, Presently, around 45 basic pesti- 
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/•iHai chemicals are produced in Ihe country. The ins- 
tallfd capacity is around 80,000 tonnes per annum. The 
current level of production is around 39,000 tonnes a 
year. Presently the country imports 40 types of pesti¬ 
cides amounting to 7000 to 8000 tonnes. Now 2,'? 
large units manufacture pesticides and formulations, 
apart from 450 small scale ones which produce for¬ 
mulations. 

Textile and Sugar Industries 

The textile industry compri.ses 20.68 miliion spindles 
and 207,000 looms on the one hand and largely dis¬ 
persed handlooms (3.8 million) and powcrlqoms (0.5 
million) on the other hand. India produces around 
10,000 million metres of doth which is expected to 
increase to 13,300 million metres by 1984-85, Al¬ 
though the country has adopted a multi-fibre policy ' 
in the textile industry, a harmonious balance between 
(he use of cotton and synthetic fibres ensuring maxi¬ 
misation of income and employment of cotton growers 
is sought to be achieved through planned production 
of cotton, blended and synthetic fabrics. 

More than 20 million cultivators and about 
250,000 workers are employed in sugar industry apart 
from the large number of people digged as contract 
labour. There are 298 sugar factorie.s with a capacity 
to produce around six million tonnes of sugar. 'The 
prosperity of large number of industries like sugar 
machinery manufacture, distilleries, a large number 
of aicohol-bascd organic chemical industries, cattle 
feed and poultry feed, confectionary, biscuit making 
and paper and pulp are closely linked with that of 
sugar mdustry. The entire sugar mill machinery is 
manufactured in the country. 

.Tute and Rubber 

There arc 74 jute mills with 44,200 looms employ¬ 
ing 250,000 workers. The cultivation of jute provides 
assistance to nearly 4 million farmers. 

Rubber plantation industry occupies an important 
position in the economy of the country. Against a 
world consumption ratio of natural : synthetic of 
30: 70 India’s pattern is 80; 20. while half the re¬ 
quirement of synthetic rubber (special purposes) Is' 
imported, the balance is produced through alcohol 
route which in turn is produced through fermenta¬ 
tion of molasses obtained from sugar factories. The 
rubber industry is truly an agro-based industry as 90 
per cent of rubber is obtained from plantation and 
through the by-product of sugar industry. The area 
under rubber plantation has increased from 69,000 
hectares in 1950-51 to 236,000 hectares in 1978-79. 
The production and the average yield per hectare in¬ 
creased during the period from 16,000 tonnes to 
135,000 tonnes and 284 kgs. to 710 kgs. per hectare 
re^ctively. 

Money from Grass 

ENERGETIC and industrious Sri Debabrala 
Ciiakraborty 40, of the village Ganclhigrani under 
Mohonpur Block of West Tripura district,, has eight 
acres of land. When a branch of the Small Industry 
Service Institute, Ministry of Industry, Government ol 
In^a, started functioning in Agartala in 1973, 
Sri Chakraborty approached this office and sought 
thtir advice as to how to utilise his land and if 
some other crop would fetch more money than 
paddy which he had been cultivating. Officers of the 
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Other industries 

The rice milling industry is dominated by tradi¬ 
tional huUer mills which yield poor quality rice as well 
as bran. Such bran jields inferior quality oil. It is pro¬ 
posed to modernise the rice milling industry ffirou^ 
centrifugal dehusking, and separation of grain md 
bran. Through modernisation it is becoming possible 
to produce good quality rice bran fit for oil extrac¬ 
tion. Steps have already been taken to promote large 
scale production of edible grade rice bran oil. 

Government had set up Modren Bakeries (India) 
Ltd., a public sector unit to provide adequate nutri¬ 
tion to the consumers. This is the first bakery in the 
country to produce fortified and enriched bread on 
a large scale for supply to consumers at reasonable 
price. 

There are programmes to develop agro industrial 
complexes to integrate production processing and 
marketing of hoiticultural produce, Preservation of 
fruits and vegetables using modern techniques is of 
recent origin in India. The manufacture of fruit 
concentrates in such areas as Jammu & Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh and sub-Himalayan terrain is 
proposed to be taken up. Dehydration on a commer¬ 
cial scale has so far been tried only in the case of 
peas and onions. Special attention is proposed to be 
given to other crops whose production is likely to 
increase substantially in the future. 

Agro-based industries provide one of the promising 
avenues of employment and those in the unorganised 
sector (small scale industries) arc based on labour 
intensive technolo^es using low energy. According to 
the census of smdl-scale units conducted by Small 
Industry Development Orpnisalion (SIDO) the share 
of agro-based and allied industries accounted for 
42.7 per cent in terms of number of units and 46.6 
per cent in terms of employment with a share of 
54 per cent in production during 1970. Food 
industry in the small scale sector constitutes an 
important segment in the agro-based industries and 
comprises all aspects of preservation, processing and 
marketing. With a view to ensure smooth develop¬ 
ment, selected agro-based industries have been 
reserved for exclusive development in the small scale 
sector. Some important industries among them me; 
bread, confectionery, oil extraction, processed spices, 
made up textiles including knitted wares, cycle 
tyres and tubes essential ods, agricultural implements 
like chaff cutters, animal drawn implementing, 
pumps, d iese l engines, seed drills, etc. _ 

Institute advised him to plant CITRONELLA in his 
land. 

Citronella oil is mainly found in the tissues of 
leaves of citronella grass. It is used in perfumes, 
pharmaceutical creams, soaps and mosquito repel- 
lant creams. So Sri Ciiakraborty cultivated citronella 
plant which is yielding 400 litres of Citronella Oil 
per year, the cost of which is Rs. 40,000. He is also 
providing employment to five persons. After deduct- 
mg aU expentoure including the salary of five persons 
Sri Oiakralxirty is now earning over Rs. 1000 per 
month 

F.P.O., Agarfda 
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Power transformers 
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Cable joints 
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WlSEPAREim 
EDUCATE THEIR 
CHILDREN FREE, 
ALMOST. 

BANK OF INDIA 
SHOWS YOU HOW. 

YES. It’s SO easy to pay for your child's edu* 
cation, month after month, by puning aside 
a small sum initially in the Bank of India 
Monthly Income Certificate. The 
monthly interest comes in handy—to 
provide for his school fees and other inci¬ 
dentals. You may even instruct your bankpr 
to remit the fees directly to the school 
without fail, without reminder. 

And, of course, your deposit stays intact 
for re-investment afterthe period—a capital 
ro bank upon as your child grows. 

ii VUH cur nccrctt branch far buManca. 

ir Bank Of India 

A Gov§MnHnt 

•Here service makes the dUfsranca 
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An Eyafnation 


Integrated Rural Development Programme 


Abhimanyu Singh* 


THE Integrated Rural Development Programme 
launched on April 1, 1978 aims at improving 
the economic conditions of the weaker sections of the 
rural population. It is the core of the new plan strategy 
and in scope goes much beyond the earlier rural deve¬ 
lopment programmes carried out under Community 
Development Programme, the Snmll Farmers Deve¬ 
lopment Agencies, the Command Area Development 
Authorities and the Drought Prone Area Programme. 
Unlike all these previous programmes integrated rural 
development programme is designed to generate full 
employment in rural areas throu^ intensification of, 
development programme suited to locally available re¬ 
sources and mampower skilb. Evolved alter 30 years 
of experience in rural development in the country the 
programme is excellent in conception and is likely to 
yield desired result if properly executed. But its execu¬ 
tion has been hampered by a number of limiting fa^ 
tors, like absence of land rrforms, inadequacy of credit 
facilities and failure on the part of the Field Officers 
to motivate the rural folk to cooperate and take 
interests in development. 

Unsatisfoctory progress 

Although the Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme was launched in April, 1978 it really got 
started only towmds the end of 1978. Against an allo¬ 
cation of Rs 1,069 million for 1978-79, Rs. 704.5 
milli on was released and expenditure was Rs. 326. 7 
million. Thus only 30.6 per cent of the proposed allo¬ 
cations were utilised. Credit mobilisation during the 
period was Rs. 546 million. In 1979-80 the Central 
Government released Rs. 312 million out of its share 
of Rs. 843 million up to end of December 1979. 
Expenditure upto September, 1979 was Rs, 146 
million only. The total number of beneficiaries under 
the programme since ib inception has been 925,000. 
But the number of small and marginal fanners in the 
country b estimated at 47 millions. Thus only a small 
fraction of the total has been brought within the ambit 
of the inogramme. Huge unspent balance of subsidv 
fund accumulated with the State Governments. Credit 
mobiUsation wds also much below target. Several 

^Cen-nissloasr, North Chotanagpur Division. Hazaribagh 
(Bihar) | 


reasons can be given for this rather sluggish start. One 
is that administration’s attention was taken up by such 
incidents of far greater importance as the Lok Sabha 
elections in January, 1980 followed by preparations 
for elections to State Vidhan Sabhas (State Legis¬ 
latures). The country was seized by inflationi^ 
pressures and scarcity of essential goods from the third 
quarter of 1979, which was probably one of the worst 
in living memory. The collapse of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment in July, 1979 and changes in Government there¬ 
after with consequent delay in approval of the strate¬ 
gies proposed in the Draft Sixth Plan also created an 
uncertainty leg^ding the programme. In the beginning 
of the financial year 1979-80, the Government of 
India took the decision that the allocation of funds 
under I, R. D. will be shared on a 50:50 basis between 
the Government of India and the Statj Governments. 
In reality this implied that the State Governments 
which gave low priority to rural development and 
were lagpng behind in execution of I. R. D. Schemes 
could ffivert their share of funds to programmes of 
other departments on which money could be easily spent 
and thus failed to take advantage of the grants from 
the Central Government meant for this programme. 
In some states the implementation of rural development 
schemes in the past was tardy. It was feared the same 
might be repeated. Oose monitoring by the C!entral 
Government in this vital sector was of much impor¬ 
tance. 

It is obvious that the scheme can be successful only 
if the funds being provided as credit by the Banks are 
recycled and utilised for further financing. Only if the 
loans are utilised productively can these be repsud pro¬ 
mptly. As yet there is no estimate of the percentage of 
dues being recovered. The loans are either short-term 
loans or medium-term loans. The short-term loans 
would be due for realisation only after a year. The 
Reserve Bank of India has reported that overdues in 
' respect of other agricultural advances have been as 
much as 50 per cent of the totd agricultural advance. 
In sevml states lepslation has been enacted as recom¬ 
mended by the Talwar Ck)mmittee to assist the 'R anVa 
•'in realisation of their dues. Non-recovery of loans 
would lead to the hampering of the execution of the 
progranane and accumulation of bsed debts and waste¬ 
ful et^penditure of money leading to inflationary 
pressotBi 
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Mobiiistation of Instffutional Credits 

Provision of cheap credit alone may not yield the 
desired results. Utilisation of available funds has fallen 
below the allocations. In the ultimate analysis, the 
success of the programme would depend upon mobili- 
sati(!n of institutional credit by banks and cooperatives 
and the zeal of field officers who administer the 
schemes. The schemes to be successful require popular 
participation and enthusiasm and comprehensive block 
planning. This situation has yet to be created. Already 
there are complaints of delay in processing the appli¬ 
cations for loans by the banks. TTicrc are even com- 
pl.iinl of corruption in handling the applications. In 
view of the I. R. D. programme, the Reserve Bank of 
India has directed the banks to increase agricultural 
advances to small and marginal farmers from the 
present level of 37.5 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
total agricultural advances. Rural financing, because 
it caters to a large number of small and marginal 
farmers dispersed over a wide area, and as the amount 
of the loans is small, is administratively more expensive. 
The volume of work in banks dealing with I. R. D. 
schemes has greatly increased and there are complaints 
of shortage of staff. The programme thus leans heavily 
on tlic banking institutions. How far the banks would 
respond to the new situaition is a big question. 

Performance of I. R. D. in Bihar 

In Bihar against total allocation of Rs. 122.5 million 
in 1978-79 and 1979-80 as subsidy amount, tota'l ex¬ 
penditure upfo December 1979 was Rs. 47.2 million, 
which was 38.5 per cent of the total allocations. 
The unspent balance was Rs. 75.3 million. The total 
number of beneficiaries under the programme during 
the same period was 124,049, Agricultural inputs 
accounted for 37.6 per cent of the expenditure. Next 
in importance were minor irrigation schemes which 
accounted for 37.6 per cent of the expenditure. Next 
most important scheme was Dairy Development which 
accounted for 27 per cent of the expenditure. But 
rural industries and rural artisans accounted for st 
meagre 35 per cent of the total expenditure. This 
amply demonstrates that the programme continues to 
he primarily an agricultural development programme 
and has failed so far to be broad-based as intended. 
TIic average amount of loan per family worked out at 
Rs. 381 only. This is .surprising considering the high 
percentage of subsidy granted on loans. This amount 
of loan is too small to yield any substantial increase 
in income to the beneficiaries. It is apparent that the 
execution of the ptopanune has lack^ boldness and 
imagination, and the beneficiaries were taking advan¬ 
tage of the programme only to tide over their tem¬ 
porary difficulties. 

'I'lic average amount of loan in the case of aniyo- 
da\a programme in the State was higlicr, i.e. Rs. 920. 
Aiityodava a part of (he I. R. D. programme in the 
State with emphasis on the poorest of the poor class 
and covers all the 587 {fekmnistrative blocks of the 
Sfatc. The I. R. D. programirac is restricted to only 325 
blocks of the State. Subsidy for Antyodaya schemes 
is available in the 325 I. R. D. blocks from the same 
fund. In the remaining blocks there is no provision 
for subsidy for Antyodaya schemes. To maintain 
uniformity proposals for provision of subsidy for 
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Antyodaya schemes in the remaining blocks were 
under consideration of the State Government. The 
total disbursement of loans under Antyodaya pro- 
pamme was Rs. 52.4 million upto 15-11-79. whereas 
the total number of beneficiaries was 56,928. 

An important lacuna in the propess reports pre¬ 
pared by the State Government for I. R. D. and Antyo¬ 
daya programmes is that there are no details of number 
of beneficiatries belonging to the scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and apicultural labourers and the 
amount of subsidy pan^ J to these poups. The 
I. R, D. propamrac has .aid peat stress on the uplift 
of these weakest classes and the Government of India 
has emphasised collection of data about these groups. 
Even in the progress reports compiled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India details regarding these poups were not 
supplied. By overlooking these details there is 
the danger that the interests of these underprivileged 
classes may not get the attention required under the 
programme. The districts and blocks should be asked 
not to ignore these details while compiling their pro¬ 
gress reports. 

Some Gaps in the Programme 

The Intepated Rural Development Propamme assu¬ 
mes that people wOl readily accept the credit facilities 
and use them irr applying the inputs for agricultural 
development or in other schemes. It assumes that 
there will be no dearth of market for produce of diffe¬ 
rent schemes including goods manufactured 
by rural artisans through use of intermediate techno¬ 
logy and that people will readily come forward to recei¬ 
ve training in these appropriate technologies. Whether 
the inputs themselves would be available in time on 
demand is an uncertain factor. In the case of scheme 
for purchase of milch afnimals, e.g., lack of availability 
of better breed cattle, sometimes encouraged exchange 
of cattle between members of the same family or 
close acquianlances, with the amount of the .subsidy, 
being used for some other purpose. 

The small and marginal farmers with their limited 
requirements for promoting apicultural development, 
arc convinced about their profitability. Credit is one of 
the requirements for promoting apicultural develop¬ 
ment. Increased availability of credit may have little 
effect on production if other measures militate against 
the profitable use of credit. Farmers are afraid of in¬ 
curring an unproductive debt. To a large extent this re¬ 
luctance is due to the scarcity of inputs and difiicultv 
in procuring them. The schemes should be profitable and 
give reasonable return on the investments, Including 
labour in the different schemes if it is to Induce the 
peasants to accept the programme. It is said that due 
to various price controls and restrictions, prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities in India are deprc.ssed and un- 
remunerative and do not provide sufficient incentive 
for application of modem intmts. If this is so, the re¬ 
medy lies in removing tl£se artificwl restrictions and 
allowing the apiculturalists to make more profit. 

Land Reforms 

Another important factor militating against success¬ 
ful execution of the IRD programmes is the absence of 
land reforms. As majoritv of the aiItIiator$ are either 
small or margina) (mltit^ators or landless agricultural 
labourers their status has much to do with incentive 
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for cultivation. For an energetic nnd enterprising pea¬ 
santry can make all the difierence between static and 
progressive agriculture. But leasing of land still con¬ 
tinues to be widely practised. Despite land reforms 
legislations by nearly all State Governments confening 
ownership rights on tenants oral leasing continues to 
be pracbsed. Unless stritily enforced tlic le^slations 
are not likely to help eliminate this practice winch 
has for centuries been the bane of Indian agriculture. 
The IRD programme will not make any impact till 
this malady is eradicated. 

The strategy spelled out by the Integrated Kural 
Development Programme is an appropiiaic one consi¬ 
dering the prevailing conditions in the country. Consi¬ 
dering the fact that 5.5 million people are being added 
every year to the labour force and swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed, and the fact that over 40 per cent 
of the rural population is below the poverty line, tlte 
emphasis in the I.R.D. Programe on creation of in¬ 
come and employment for the beneflt of the weakest 
section of the society is hut natural. Any new plan for 
1980-85 proposed by the present government cannot 
afford to ignore these two basic problems. One of tiie 
principal objectives of Mrs. Gandhi’s government also 
is to provide employment to at least one adult mem¬ 
ber of each family. The approach of I.R.D. program- 


Banks, People and Poverty 

R. K. Kaal>’ 

THE rural sector is still traditionally unaccustomed 
to modem ways of business, Large majority of the 
rural poor are illiterate and almost all ot ihein, 
though in dire need of employment, dare not venture 
into new lines of activities because of their inherent 
inability to take risks. Given this setting, the banks 
have not only to associate themselves with the pro¬ 
gramme authorities in all phases of implemcnlalion 
but have also to innovate and amend and adjust their 
poUcics, procedures and practices accordingly. 

We have been, for the past decade, emphasising 
the need for the banks to shift their lending from 
credit-worthiness of the borrow'er to the credit- 
worthiness of the purpose. While the latter has 
started receiving substantial attention from our banks, 
the fact remains that their concern for apriori security 
of funds has not shown any significant decline. 

The bankers should look at their borrowers not 
merely as an individual but as a member of a house¬ 
hold and consider the packa^ of assistance to the 
household that can be provided to enable it come 
up above the poverty line. 

The bankers have in the past tried to reduce the 
size of individual loans—sometimes to amounts even 
less than the minimum required. Such a lending has 
proved to be a waste. It is, therefore, of critical 
unporlauce that the loanee receives the quantum of 
credit whkh is essential for securing the assets 
planned for. 

In the interest of the success of the ventures or 
the borrowers and in their own interest, it is necessary 

*Additicmal Secretary, Department of Banking, Ministry of 
Finance, <}ovt. of India. Excerpts from his address to Banker 
Trainers Forum at the institute of Cooperative Management 
Research and Training, Lucknow, on-Marchl?, | 


me is to create non'-farm employment opportunities to 
supplement the farmers’ income. Vast majority of the 
farmers are small and niasginal farmers with holdings 
less than two hectares, and the small size of their 
holdings limits their capability of raising tlicir income 
from agriculture alone. 

The core of the programme is creation of additional 
income and employment with emphasis on the weakest 
section of the population. Attention should not bo 
diverted from this core hy sltessmg other issues ot 
minor importance. We liiii the piogiammo being ck- 
tended to include other miscellaneous items. Provi¬ 
sions have been lately made to meet cstablisluucnt 
and infrastructure development expenses also from the 
funds of the programme. Such a ircnd would only 
dilute the effectiveness of the programme, 

Expansion of village and cottage industries on the 
scale that is envisaged in the programme cannot take 
place unless it is based on so.in 1 tech lology and is 
capable of competing with mede n industry both m re¬ 
gard to quhhty and pnec The content to the training 
programrnc for rural aitisans is therefore of much prac¬ 
tical signiticaiuc. It necdti to be backed up by suffi¬ 
cient research and invcsfig '.fori m different trades and 
crafts. Otherwise there is the risk of huge expenditure 
on training programmes becoming merely unemploy¬ 
ment doles. 

that bankers continue to lake active inierest in the 
working of the ventures that iliey ha\e hcl|x:d create 
and provide counsel and guidance to the borrowers 
on a continuing basis. 

Given the low consumjilion standards of the 
poorest, the bankers must draw up their schemes 
and scales of credit support and repayment schedules 
in such a manner that there is jrrovision for the. 
consumption needs of the household during the 
gestation period of the ventures and of the surplus 
income generated, suflicicni portion is allowed to be 
retained by the borrowers for belter consumption. 

There will have to be a conscious effort to reorient 
the staff towards the task of helping the rural poor. 
The increasingly important role that the banks are 
c.xpecled to play in eradication of poverty in rural 
areas will inevitably involve a large burden of 
subsidisation on tlicni. ITcy, hovvwcr, have sizeable 
portfolios of other advances to major and medium 
industry and organised trade which have the capacity 
to bear a higlier interest burden and the banks will 
have to endeavour to achieve a cross-subsidisation 
in such a manner as to maintain their commercial 
viability while discharging their socio-economic res¬ 
ponsibilities. Greater attention to the economy aspect 
also will have to be given in this context. The banks 
will have to ensure that the borrowers are approached 
regularly and in time for repayment of dues. For 
collection of deposits the banks have long been using 
agents as collectors. There is no reason why the same 
technique caimot be adopted for recovery of small 
loans. What is necessary on your part is a realisation 
that for a poor man it is easy to part with a rupee 
or two a day particularly where his incomes are of 
daily or contract work nature—^rather than one 
hundred rupees at the end of the month or quarter. 
The absence of foresiglit and planning habit on the 
part of the type of clientele you arc now ^ing 
asked to serve is a factor that you must constantly 
reckon with in devising your loan scheme. □ 
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Table 1 

Raw Material Linkagca 


Visakhapatnam Steel 


Sivaprasod Samaddar’" 


INCREASE in the steel output, duriog the last 
25 years has been quite substantial. However, our 
annual steel consumption still remains around 15 kg. 
per capita while it is around 600 kg. in industrially 
advanced countries. So to achieve and .sustain a 
rapid increase in steel consumption Government has 
been considering the feasibility of setting up port- 
based steel plants as a part of the overall develop¬ 
ment programme. 


WitJi this background the Government decided 
to set up an integrated steel plant of 3.4 million tonnes 
of liquid steel capacity at Visakliapatnam in Andhra 
Pradesh. The Government of USSR offered initially 
a credit of Roubles 250 million. In order to bridge 
the gap between demand and availability of steel, 
it was decided to commision facilities to produce 
about one million tonnes of saleable steel within 
four years from the start, while the full plan would 
be implemented in a time span of si.x years. 

Incorporating latest trends in steel plants techno¬ 
logy the project is being set up at Balacheruvu village 
near Visakhapatnam port. It will be the first integrated 
steel plant at a coastal location in the country. 

Raw Materials 

The Visakhapatnam Steel Plant (VSP) will receive 
most of the major raw materials from Andhra 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. Only coking coal 
will be procured from outside; 20 per cent by 
import and the rest from Bengal—^Bihar coal belt. 
The annual requirement of major raw materials along 
with their sources has been indicated in Table I. 

The water requirement of 73 million gallons per 
day for the VSP will be met by the proposed Ycleru 
scheme of Andhra Pradesh Government. Tliere will 
be a balancing reservoir at Kanithi in the steel 
township area to store about 40 days’ requirement of 
water. 


Bulk of the electric power required for r unni ng 
the plant will be met from the Andhra Pradesh State 
Electricity Board Grid. There wiU also be three 

•Sscretary Ministry of St«el and Mioes, Govt, of India 
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Raw Material 

Source/Stalc 

Distance 

km. 

Annual 
require¬ 
ment in 
million 
tonnes 

Iron ore lumps 

Bailadila 

(MP) 

Bailadila 

(MP) 

471 

1.762 

Iron ore fines 

471 

3.394 

Limestone Blast 
Furnace grade 

Ja^ayyapeta 

455 

0.358 

Limestone steel 

Melting Shop 
grade. 

Badanpur 

(MP) 

1120 

0.854 

Dolomite Blast Furna- 
ace grade 

Machkot-Tiria 

(MP) 

325 

0.605 

Dolomite Steel Melt¬ 
ing Shop grade 

Khammam 

(AP) 

495 

0.221 

Manganese ore 

Coking Coal 

Barajaroda 

(Orissa) 

Chipurupalii 

(AP) 

880 

100 

0.187 

Prime . . . 

Bengal 

990 

1.411 

Medium . 

Bihar 


1.815 

Steam Coal. 

Singareni 

(AP) 

through Visakha- 

490 

0.935 

Imported coal . 

30 

0.807 

patnam port 




captive pow'cr generators of 60 MW each inside the 
steel plant so as to cater to its essehtial load for the 
safety of equipment and continuity where required. 
The maximum requirement of the plant is 340 MW, 
but as is well known the normal load is substantially 
lower. The peak load is for very short spells when 
heavy units like rolling mills start operation, A 
steel plant has necessarSy to have the back-up from 
the State grid. 

Main Plant Facilities 

The technology and equipment selected for the 
major production units—coke ovens, sinter plant, 
blast furnaces, steel melt shops and rolling mills— 
are based on proven modern technologies in the 
steel world. While selecting the process and equip¬ 
ment, the quality of raw materials available and 
local conditions have been kept in view. 

For the first time in the country several new 
technologes are proposed to be adopted at. VSP. 
They include selective preparation of coal for coke 
making , instali^Uon of seven metre tali coke oven 
batteries and d^ quenching of coke at the coke 
ovens, full preparation of burden materials including 
siring and blending of ore within the steel plant, 
on ground blending of base mix for the sinter plant, 
use of 80 per cent sinter in blast furnace burden 
installation of 3,200 cubic metre blast furnaces (l.fi 
times bigger thm Bokaro’s 2,000 cum blast fur¬ 
naces), granulation of 100 per cent liquid slag at the 
blast fornace cast house, utilisation of the tc^ pres¬ 
sure blast fiirnace gas for power generation and use 
of bell less top at blast furnace with copveyor 
charging. Visakhapatnam will be the first ^teel plant 
in the county to adopt 100 per cent continuous 
casting of liquid steel. 
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The loUihg mill com{dex adopted for this plant 
also ijacori>orates the world’s latest technological 
developments in the held of rolling shaped long 
products. Rolling of wire rods using 4.5 finisliing 
blocks will be done for the first time in the country. 
Production of hot rolled re-inforccnient bars by heat 
treatment process will be adopted as per the latest 
trends in world. A universal beam rolling mill is 
being put up in the country for the first time. The 
production of universal beams will be a boon to 
fobricators as it will save them a lot of steel. The 
mills selected for the plant incorporate all quality 
control measures to produce products of high inter¬ 
national standard. 

Table 2 

Major Production Facilities 

Production Deptt. Major Facilities 

Coke Ovens 3 Batteries x 67 ovens each oven height—^7iu. 

useful volume—tl.o cu.m. 

Sinter Plant 2k 312 sq. m. sinter machines 

Blastfurnaces 2x3,200 cu.m, blast furaccs 

Steel melting 2x130 t. converters (one operating) 

shop No. t. 4x4 strands bloom casting machines 

Steel melting shop 3x130 t. converters (two operating) 6x4 
No. 2 stands bloom casting machines 

Light and Medium 2 x 200 ton/hour reheating furnaces 3.1 
irxrcliam mill stand rolling mill with single strand break 
down group, one 200 t/hr two strand 
roller hearth funance and 2 strand 
continuous mill. 

Wire rod mill 1 x 200 t/hr reheating furnace and 55 
4 strand continuous mill. 

Medium merchant lx 250 t/hr reheating furnace and 20 
and structural mill stand single strand continuous mill. 

Universal beam 1 x 300 t/hr reheating furnace and 13 
mill. stand scrai-continuous 

Other Important Features 

At VSP, peripheral unloading of raw materials 
has been envisaged, for the first tune in the country. 
Complete in-plant movement of materials has been 
rationalised and mechanised. Materials will be trans¬ 
ported to the extent of 71 per cent by conveyors 
while the share of rail and road transportation will 
be 22 and seven per cent respectively. 

Waste energy utilisation as well as environmental 
pollution control have been given adequate considera¬ 
tion in designing the plant facilities. The le-cyclicg 
of all metallurgical wastes has also been envisaged 
not only to avoid wastage but also to control pollu¬ 
tion. In order to improve the working cenditions of 
the plant persoimel to combat pollution extensive 
provisions have been made through dust and fume 
extraction system, electrostatic precipitators etc. 

Automation and controls have been given special 
attention for control of production and product quality 
Various safety and fire protection systems liave been 
adopted for iiic equipment and personnel. 

The VSP wiU set up its own township adjacent to 
the plant to accommodate a sizeable number of its 
20,000 prospective employees. In all, it is estimated 
that around 10,000 residential units with necessary 
supporting facilities will be built for the employees. 
Presently work is going on urgently for constructing 
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350 housps and s.’L‘cd amenity buildings, bulk services 
etc. 

Produef)—Mix 

The VSP is being set up to meet the projected short¬ 
fall in the demand of long shaped products. Continuous 
cMstlng facilities and mills have accordingly been selected 
k«.cping in view the market demand when the plant 
will go into operation. Besides rolled products, the 
plant will also produce 215,000 tonnes per year of 
pig iron to supplement pig iron supplies tq foundries. 
The annual production of rolled produets is given in 
Tablets. 

Table 3 

RoUed Products 

Description Tonnes/annura 

Light & Medium Merchant Mill . . . 883,000 

Medium Merchnut and Structural Mill . . 700,000 

Wire Rod Mill. 600,000 

Universal Beam Mill .... 800,000 

Total. 2,983,000 


’The VSP will also make l,440,0io0 tonnes of 
granulated slag which will be used for cement manu¬ 
facture. By-products from the coke ovens plant such 
as ammonium sulphate, benzol products and tar 
distillation products will meet their demand for fertili¬ 
zer and chemical industries. 

Plant construction 

Building an integrated steel plant iti four to six 
years which is being attempted here is no doubt a 
huge task. The annual volume of work in the case of 
VSP w'ill be much higher than in any of the earlier 
projects. The timely completion of conslracticn calls 
for a much faster pace. The major volumes of construc¬ 
tion is given in table 4 below ; 

Table 4 

Major Volumes of Construction 


Item of work 

Unit 

Approximate 

quantity 

Earth work in site levelling . 

. Cu. M, 

21.530.000 

Excavation for foundation . 

. cu. m. 

13,095,800 

Piling work 

. cu. ra. 

49.000 

Concreting cf all grades 

. cu. m. 

2,547.000 

Reinforcement work . 

tonnes 

170.000 

Masonry work . 

. cu. m. 

305,000 

Structural Steel work 

tonnes 

429,600 

Roof & side sheeting . 

. sq. m. 

2,042,000 

Road work 

. sq. m. 

1.217.600 

Railway track . 

. km 

208 

Sewerage and drainage piping 

. m 

59,000 

Equipment Erection . 

. tonnes 

363,400 

Refractories work 

. tonnes 

195.000 

Technological piping . 

, tonnes 

76.900 
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An appraisal af the volume of work involved in the 
construction of VSP at 3.4 million tonne.s stage reveals 
that, while the total quantities compare favourably 
with those i nvolved in the construction of Bokaro Steel 
Plant upto the 4 million tonne stago, llic construction 
of VSP has to be completed in six years while Bokaro 
had a time span of about 15 years. 

The average monthly rate at which the variotis 
(luanlitics of con.struction work have to be executed at 
VSP has also been higher than the peaks achieved in 
any one month in Bokaro or Bhilai Steel Plant. VSP 
lias, therefore, asked for certain dispensations for 
streamlining and simplifying the procedure on the 
pattern of Kudremukh Iron Ore Company and Salem 
Steel Plant in regard to the finalisation of contracts for 
conslruclijn works, placing of orders lor equipment 
etc. The total requirement of construction materials is 
given in Table 5. 

Cust, time and space 

The total project cost as estimated on a base date 
of the first quarter of 1980 works out to be Rs. 2,907 
croies. Ihis cost estimate docs not include provision 
towards interest during construction or for the escala¬ 
tion of costs. Tilt investment cost per tonne of liquid 
steel excluding tlie cost of off site facilities, township, 
ore mines and quarries comes to Rs. 8,200. The total 
systems cost would be about Rs. 445 crorcs. 

In accordance with tlic present construction schedule 
ard taking Octciber, 1981 as the zero date, the plant 
will be built to a capacity of 1.2 millio.i (mnes of 
liquid steel per annum by October, 1985 and to the 
full capacity of 3.4 million tonnes oy October, 1987. 


Sufficient space has been provided to enable the 
plant to be expanded in the future u^ to an annual 
capacity of 10 million tonnes by adding appropriate 
faculties. 

Table 5 

Requirements of Construction Materials 


Material 

Unit 

Approximate 

quantity 

Coarse aggregates 

Cu. m 

2,800,000 

Fine aggregates .... 

cu. m 

1,600,000 

Stone boulders .... 

cu. m 

950,000 

Road & Railway ballast 

cu. m 

500,000 

Bricks. 

no 

175,000,000 

Cement. 

tonnes 

1,400,000 

Reinforcing steel 

tonnes 

190,000 

Structural steel .... 

tonnes 

500,000 

e.G.S. sheets .... 

tonnes 

25,000 

A. C. sheets .... 

sq. m. 

750,000 

Railway track rails 

tonnes 

23,000 

Drainage pipes (rtinfoiccd concrete) 

m 

21,500 

of vaiious diameters 



Sewerage pipes (stoneware) of various 

m 

42,300 


diameters 

M. S. and C. I. pipes of various diamelci ■ tonnes 80,000 

The Steel plant at Visakhapatnam will not only meet 
the shortage of steel and reduce imports but also help 
ill the utilisation of indigenous resources, the develop¬ 
ment of ancillary industries and the ccoioinic develop¬ 
ment of the region. It will also lead to the increased 
utilisation of raw materials available iu the country 
and set in motion an entire chain of development in 
the interest of the nation’s economy. □ 


Cash Certificates ! Cash Certificates !! 
Buy Federal Bank Cash Certificates for Maximum 
Returns. The Table below Gives you more Details 


Period 

Amount to be deposited to get 
R. 10000 

-T- 

Amount receivable on maturity, 
if Rs. 10000 
is deposited now 

1 year 

Rs. 9280.00 

Rs. 10775.00 

2 yetirs 

8450.00 

11835.00 

3 years 

7435.00 

13450.00 

4 years 

6735.00 

14845.00 

5 years 

6100.00 

16390.00 

6 years 

5525.00 

18090.00 

7 years 

5005.00 

19965.00 

8 years 

4535.00 

22040.00 

9 years 

4110.00 

24325.00 

10 years 

3720.00 

26855.00 






The Federal Bank Limited 

registered office ALWAYE 

{Authorised Dealers in Foreign Exchange) 
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A view of the Sponge Iron India Ltd., Pohncha 

High Quality Sponge Iron at Low Costs 

V. SripsKi Rao* 


AT Paloncha, a small township near Kothngudem 
Coal Fields in Andhra Pradesh, a new technique to, 
manufacture quality sponge iron through electric 
arc furnace method using non-cooking coal or 
inferior coal as feed stock, has been developed. 

All over the world, usually high grade coal, 
otherwise known as industrial coal and high grade 
iron ore are used as feed stock which escalates the 
pr^uction costs. But at Paloncha, a very inferior 
quality iron ore is heated up with equally inferior 
quality coal, reducing the costs_ to the absolute 
minimum in production of quality sponge iron. 
Elsewhere in the world, such attempts are only in 
the experimental stage. Credit goes to the untiring 
efforts of the dedicated engineers, scientists, techno- 

•Our Senior Correspondent and Editor YojanafTclugu), 
Hyderabad. 
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legists and others, working at Sponge Iron India 
IJmited (SUL), Paloncha. 

Thrilled at the success of Indian experts the 
United Nations Industrial Development Organisa¬ 
tion (tWlDO) and th© UNDP have come forward, 
in a big way, to assist and help the Indian pro¬ 
gramme and to extend the benefits of ihis scientific 
achievement to other countries including the highly 
developed ones like the USA, Germany, France 
Japan and so on. ' ’ 


1 he UNDP, in one of its reports staled, that the 
plant installed at Sponge Iron India Ltd., Paloncha, 
IS the only one of its kind in tlie entire world, where 
the complete range of facilities arc available for 
carrying out studies on iron ore and coal used in 
the manufacture of sponge iron. 
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Not content i^ith the success achieved in produc¬ 
tion of sponge iron with non-coking coal available 
in inc- nearby coal fields, experiments arc now in 
lull swing in using non-coking coal and low grade 
iron ore available in different parts of India and 
the world. In fact, the advanced level of R&D facili¬ 
ties available at this plant make it the most 
modern centre of sponge iron production technology. 
It is for this reason the UNDPjUNIDO have named 
it as the most prestigious and larg'est project of its 
kind implemented anywhere in the world. Today 
the SIIL is registered with the UNIDO as con- 
siilfant in the field of direct reduction process in the 
manufacture of sponge iron, a rare distinction 
conferred on any Indian company/firm/agency. 
.Shortly the SIIL, Falocha will become a regional centre 
lor oirect reduction studies in steel production for 
C(,uiitrics of Asia and Africa, who can benefit directly 
from the experiments conducted here. 

Sponge Iron India Ltd., which was sanctioned by 
the Government of India in October, 1977 as a high 
priority national project, kept up a tight schedule 
and completed most of its work within a period of 
26 months. Equipment needed by the SIIL was 
procured in India. Several industrial units, belonging 
to private and public sectors contributed in a big 
way in the establishment of this demonstration plant 
at Paloncha, Critical equipment for the plant was 
supplied by Lurgichemie (LPRGI) of West Ger¬ 
many. Of course the SIIL undertook the responsibility 
for detailed supervision and for coordinating Indian 
equipment supplies. It was a challenge to Indian 
industry to design manufacture and supply special 
type machinery and equipment required by the SIIL 
jn the shortest possible time to the rigid specifi¬ 
cations. On 31 December 1980 the Vice-President 
Shri M. Uidayatulla declared open the world’s first 
pilot plant to produce sponge iron by the ancient 


method known in India at Kothagudem in Andhra 
Pradesh. No industrial concern of such magnitude 
cither in India or elsewhere was completed and pilot 
production commenced with more than hundred per 
cent capacity rate. 

The pilot demonstration plant designed to produce 
1000 tonnes per day achieved criticality within 10 
days and thereafter its production increased to 120 
per cent over its rated capacity. Today its average 
I^oduction runs to 110 per cent of its designed capa¬ 
city. The cost of the total project comes to 
nearly Rs. 165 million and the UNDP has agreed 
to contribute nearly 4.69 million US dollars. The 
progress achieved at SIIL is watched with interest 
all over the world and particularly by the steel 
producing developing countries of the world, wlio 
are facing problems in iron and steel production. 

In India we have 20,000 million tonnes of iron 
ore resources but then the reserves of prime metal¬ 
lurgical coking coal are limited to a mere 5,000 
million tonnes. In addition the natural gasi reserves 
available with us have so far been committed to 
other critical industrial needs, and according to pre¬ 
sent indications it seems unlikely that large quantities 
of natural gas will be made available for sponge 
iron. As such, the process developed at SIIL using 
non-coking coal as alternative is of greater signi¬ 
ficance to this country and others at large. 

The importance of finding mstliods of steel produc¬ 
tion using non-coking coal (as developed at SIIL) 
is quite evident from the fact that to produce a mere 
one tonne of steel will increase manifold in the 
coming years. Therefore, the new technique evolved 
at SIIL which emphasizes usage of lower grade 
coking coal and inferior quality iron ore, at once 
solves the problems. It is for this reason the atten¬ 
tion of steel world is now focussed on Sponge Iron 
India Ltd., Paloncha, Kothagudem, Indi.a. □ 


For a Happy Today and a Carefree Tomorrow 

^ve with 

Oiientaltenk 

Money saved is money earned. 
Whatever be your savings let 
Oriental Bank take care to 
ensure a happy future for 
yourself and your family. 

We have numerous saving 
shemes to take care of all 
your needs. 
We cordially invite you to 
open an account with us. 
Do call at one of our 
branches for details. 

ORENTAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

(A Governmertt of India Undertaking) 
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SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL 


bipiflicatc Bank ivitli crer a (’rorc cj arroniits. most oj 
ifiem {'einfj snialf, was the jirsi Bank to have realised the 
IJole)itial (<l small peeide. 

Be tfieij ^mall '^ealc dndnstriafisls. rnral artisans <>r 
small jarmers, Stjndicale 'Bank helys them luild (heir lives, 
initiates them into yrodnetive enteryriscs with stjinyathii and 
under standi iny 

Siyidicate Bank has evolved dij^erent seinnnes to suit the 
needs oj difjerent (jroups oj yeoyie. '^rem hclyin^ to yreyare 
the yrojeel reyert to luild and shaye an enteryrisc and (jiiidimj 
it to yrosyeritij, '^^ijndicale Bank takes care oj the wide 
ran^e oj needs oj enleryrisimj ijonmi yeoylc seekimi setj- 
emyloipncnt. 

^or, we Bt-Xa9t>% I small US leantijul. 


SYNDICATE BANK 
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FOR 

A 

BETTER 

FUTURE 

INDIA’S first Plan envisaged a doubling of per capita income in 25 years. Actual performance how¬ 
ever measured only half the targeted achievement, partly because unbridled population growth negated the 
fruits of development. We are today around 686 million, of whom nearly one half live in abject poverty. 
This gravely threatens the country’s stability and renders population control a nationaljmperative. 

The recent slackening in family planning efforts has reportedly resulted in an upward movement in fertility 
trends which were otherwise happily, if slowly, declining. The incremental burden of unwanted numbers in¬ 
evitably falls on the poor and disadvantaged, especially women and children. This need not be so, as family 
planning brings the choice and means to every couple to avoid an involuntary birth and the devaluation of 
child female life. However, only little over a[fifth of the 113 million eligible couples is currently effectively 
protected by any method of family planning. 

High fertility is both the consequence and the cause of destitution and is best reduced by a package of social 
and economic development and well-structured health measures. Unfortunately, the thrust towards equity and 
basic needs has been halting although the family welfare programme is central to national development and 
human rights. 

Kerala and Goa’s experience demonstrates that social development is indeed among the best contraceptives 
The new Sixth Plan must therefore combine population control and family welfare with a development strategy 
directed towards the poor. The goals of overall development and fertility control are not divergent and can 
and must be linked by a social infrastructure that ensures an acceptable and rising quality of life to every 
Indian. 

As concerned citizens we urge that, like national security, the small family norm and family welfare based on 
the satisfaction of basic human needs must be part of a minimal national consensus, above partisan politics. Such 
a framework will enable Government and people cooperatively to formulate and implement a humane, democratic 
and voluntary yet vigorous programme of family {daiming with the political support requisite for ensuring a 
decisive decline in fertility within the present decade. ' 
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state of the World at Beginning of Third 
Development Decade 

f)r Debesh llliattaclitaou 


ACCORDING to the UN Gpncral Assembly 
resolution, the objective of the first Development 
Decade (1960s) was to “ucceleratc progress tev 
wards self-sustaining growth of the economy of the 
individual nations and their social advancement so 
as to obtain in each under-developed country a subs- 
luntial increase in the rate of growth, with each coun¬ 
try setting its own target, taking as the objective a 
mininuim rate of growth of aggregate national income 
of 'i per cent at the end of the Decade.” 

Although the General Assembly in its resolution 
did refer specifieally to social advancement, it laid 
down a precise quantitative target only for the in¬ 
crease in aggregate income. Social advancement is 
not synonymous with increasing apregate income. 
It ought to cover income distribution, employment 
opportunities, the adaptability of the society to 
innovation and its self-reliance. 

The i>ooresf 30 per cent of humanity have 3 per 
cent of world income. The average North directly 
and indirectly consumes five times as much grain, 
land, fertiliser, water as any in India, Nigeria and 
Colombia. As Todaro correctly observes in his book 
Economic Development in the Third World’ “.con¬ 

sumption of energy fuels (fossil-oil and coal, nu¬ 
clear and hydroelectric) by the average American 
in 1976 was 25 times the average Brazilian, 60 times 
the average Indian, 191 times the average Nigerian, 
and 351 times the average Ethiopian consumption 
level!” The World Bank should be more concerned 
with the unnecessary and costly wastage of many 
scarce and non-renewable resotnecs by the developed 
countries than its doctrine of so-called population ex¬ 
plosion in the Third World. 

The ultimate objective of development must be 
to bring about sustained improvement in the well¬ 
being of the poor by reducing their poverty and 

•Senior l.coim'cr in Fcononiics, University of Sydney. 
Austiali.-i 


unemployment levels. Moreover, if undue privileges, 
extremes of wealth and social injustices persist then 
development fails in its essential purpose. 

The problems of under-development can he solved 
only by further extension of government responsi¬ 
bilities for management of national and international 
economic relations. 

Human Misery 

The extent of human sufferitig under the existing 
order was reported by the then World Bank Chief 

McNamara : ‘‘. 1.2 thousand million do not have 

access to safe drinking wafer or to a public health 
facility. Seven hundred million arc seriously malnouri¬ 
shed. Five hundred and fifty million are unable to 
read or write. Two hundred and fifty million living in 
urban areas do not have adequate shelter.” 

The greatest tragedy of two development decades is 
that the levels of absolute poverty, unemployment and 
underemployment m the I bird World remains unaccep¬ 
tably high. Table 1 on page 27 shows the problem of 
global poverty estimated on the basis of the standard 
of living of an unemployed person in France and the 
United Kingdom. 

Socialist developing countries have been excluded 
in Table I. Inclusion of these countries would no doubt 
increase the number of the poor. Peter Richard’s com¬ 
parison of 1963 and 1972 shows that the ateolutc 
number of people below each poverty line has increased 
during the period. Both International Food Policy Re¬ 
search Institute and Reulingcr and Selowsky Studies 
(Malnutrition and Poverty ; Magnitude and Policy 
Options) also conclude that the absolute number of 
persons with inadequate food intake has almost cer¬ 
tainly increased since 1960. The later study, using a 
method that takes infracountry distribution explicitly 
into account, has estimated that from 0.9 to 1.1 million 
caloric intake in 1965, and that this figure was likely 
people received less than the recommended daily 
calorie intake in 1965, and that this figure was likely 
to have increased to 1.4 billion by 1975. 
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Table 1 


The poor, the seriously poor, the destitute uid totel population by region. 1972 (Population and Percentage Distribution) 


Poor 


Asia. «« 

Africa. 8h 

Latin America & Caribbean. (is 


According to the International Labour Organi¬ 
sation, there are now 450 people (40 per cent of the 
Labour Force) either employed or underemployed 
in the developing countries. Table 2 shows the percen¬ 
tage rates of unemployment and underemployment in 
developing countries in 1975. 

Rates for unemployment in Table 2 do not appear 
excessively high, especially for the total economy. How¬ 
ever, in the absence of unemployment compensation, 
the poor cannot afford to be openly unemployed. 
Therefore in most poor counti ies, the problem ex¬ 
presses itself more as underemployment—persons un¬ 
able to earn a living for themselves and their fami¬ 
lies either by working too few hours or in low pro¬ 
ductivity jobs—than as open unemployment. 

Hence while unemployment rates in Table 2 are 
always higher in urban areas than for the entire eco¬ 
nomy, underemployment rates are invariably less in 
urban centres than for the entire Country- 

Economic development theories that held sway dur¬ 
ing the fifties and sixties have lost their credibility in 
the light of mounting poverty and underemployment 
in the Third World. The view that prevailed then was 
that the “trickle-down” mechanism would solve the 
poverty, unemployment and income distribution prob¬ 
lems if only growth were fast enough. The aveiape 
per capita income of the developing countries grew 
at over 3 per cent during the last two decades and 
never has so many Countries so much economic 
growth in history. One can say that the mythical 
“trickle-down” effect has not taken place in most 
countries. Highly concentrated and un-equal growth 
has been observed and there has been no tendency 
for growth to spread in many developing countries. 
The share of income received by the poorest 20 per 
cent in developing countries has declined from 4.5 
to 4.1 in most recent estimates. 

The historical evidence suggests that it simply may 
not be possible to grow first and then to solve the 
problems of poverty, underemployment and unequal 
distribution, because the structure and pattern of 
growth may largely fix the pattern of employment and 
distribution levels. If greater equality of incomes is 


Pcrcentagc.s Populilion (million*) 


Poor 

Desliiulc* 

Poor 

Poor 

Destitutes 

Total 

71 

42 

I04ti 

853 

499 

1196 

69 

.39 

296 

239 

1.34 

.345 

43 

n 

274 

118 

73 

274 


to be achieved, redistribution of resources both within 
and between countries would be tackled as a first 
priority by land reform, mass education and large trans¬ 
fer of resources from the rich to the poor. 

Widening Gap 

Most non-oil-exporting developing countries 
(NOEDC) have not yet been able to achieve self- 
reliance. Self-reliance means that any country’s re¬ 
quirements will be met from within to the maximum 
possible. Imports to that country should be limited 
to what it cannot produce within its frontiers, or 
linds it uneconomic to do so in terms of comparative 
advantage and what it is able to pay for from its 
export earnings. 'Thus, self-reliance and a persistence 
balance of payments gap cannot go together. Table 3 
slmws the failure of the NOEIX’ to achieve self-reli¬ 
ance. It is also evident that the Oil exporting develop¬ 
ing countries are no longer suffering from any deficits 
from their international economic relationship. 

The outstanding debt of the developing countries rose 
almost sixfold between the end of 1970 and the end 
of 1979 reaching $ 376 billion from $ 64 billion. 
Hence it is a particular problem of economic self-re¬ 
liance and independence for many NOEDC. 

The higher cost of oil imports has constituted a 
major component of the deterioration in the current 
account deficits of the NOEDC since 1973. Increased 
prices of manufactured goods from developed coun¬ 
tries however has also made a significant contribution 
to the higher import bill and outstanding debt. Resolu¬ 
tion 2626—XXV for the Second UN Development 
Decade had stipulated that particular attention should 
be paid “to secure stable, remunerative and equitable 
prices with a view to increasing foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings from exports of primary products from the deve¬ 
loping countries”. 

Throu^out much of the Third World, in fact, ex¬ 
port earnings from primary products are violently fluc¬ 
tuated in the last decade and have fallen sharply in 
the past year—^with prices of coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
rubber, lead, tin and jute all experiencing declines. 


Table 2 

Unemployment and Under employment, Key Regions, 1975 (Percentages) 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Asia . 

. 3.2 

6.9 

3.9 

39.5 

23.2 

36.4 

Africa , 

. 6.2 

10.8 

7.1 

41.0 

25,1 

37,9 

Latin America 

. 2.8 

6.5 

5.1 

39.4 

22.8 

28.9 
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Table J 

Payments balance on Current Account 1973«80 (In billions of US dollars) 


197) 1974 

Industrial Cuund'ics . . . . 19.3 —11,6 

OI'HC. 6.6 67.8 

NOLDC.—11.5 —36.9 

Bala sa ha.s coricctly pointed out in an article 
that the existing tariff structure discriminates against 
higher Jcvcls of processing and production, thus en¬ 
couraging the developing countries to produce and 
expoit only primary products. 

Protection has remained one of the major obstacles 
to expansion andi diversification of exports from de\c- 
loping countries. According to UNCTAD, tariffs 
facing developing countries in developed markets mv, 
on average, about 50 per cent higher than those le¬ 
vied on imports from other developed countries Kat¬ 
hryn Morton has reported that in 1969 developed 
countries imposed non-tariff measures on 28 per cent 
of all imports frojn developing countries, as compared 
with per cent on imports from other developed 
countries (‘A Hand Worth Playing'). 

The International J^jvelopmcnt Strategy for the 
Second UN Development Decade devoted considerable 
attention to the issue of tariffs and non-tariffs barriers. 
“Developed countries will not, ordinarily, raise exist¬ 
ing tariff or non-tariff barriers or any discriminatory 
measure.';, wliere such action has the effect of render¬ 
ing less favourable the conditions of access to the mar¬ 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

17, 9 

—0.5 

'—4~ 

33.4 

—9.8 

—50 

35.0 

40.0 

31.9 

5.0 

68.4 

115 

—45.9 

—32 9 

—28.6 

—35.8 

—52.9 

—70 


kets of manufactured and semi-manufactured products 
of export interest to developing countries.” 

Since 1976 there has been a marked increase in 
protectionism in the developed countries in the forms 
of cartel-like sharing agreements, ‘voluntary’ export 
restraints, countervailing duties, government aid to 
domestic industries to sustain levels of production 
above those warranted by demand and a whole spec¬ 
trum of non-tariff measures. It seems, in fact, that as 
scon as a product of developing countries becomes 
competitive on world markets, it faces the hostility of 
developed countries. Thus, paradoxically instead of 
leceiving the preferential treatment which has been 
.stipulated in various resolutions of the Second Deve¬ 
lopment Decade, the developing countries arc conti¬ 
nuously receiving especially discriminatory treatment. 

The Second Development Decade also suggested 
that there should be an increase in foreign aid. “Each 
economically advanced country will progressively in¬ 
crease its official development assistance to the develop¬ 
ing countries, and will exert its best efforts to reach 
a minimum net amount of 0.7 per cent of its gross 
national product market prices by the middle of the 
Decade”. (Resolution 2626 XXV 24 October, 1970). 


FORMULA FOR A HAPPY HOME 

Man, wife, children and Savings 

Every home is a nest of happiness, of laughter, of enjoyable occasions.... 
and ensuring this happiness is what we would like to do, with your help 
naturally. 

For it IS you, who has to decide how much to save, for whom to save 
and for how long to save. Whatever you earn, there is always something you 
can put by for tomorrow... .a tomorrow that is as full of happiness as 
today is. 


Come to ns. 


Let’s discuss all about it today. 

CORPORATION BANK 

(Wholly owned by the Government of India) 


Admn. Office : MANGALORE 
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Only Denmark the Netherlands, Norway and Swe¬ 
den have reached the target- Overall the ODA GNP 
for all developed capitalist countries fell from .49 per 
cent in 1965 to .36 per cent in 1975 and finally to 
.34 per cent in 1980, Both the Organisation of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) and OPEC 
also decreased their ODA as percentages of GNP 
from 4.99 in 1975 to 2.43 in 1979 and from 2.71 in 
1975 to 1.28 in 1979 respectively. 

The Soviet ODA/GNP ratio hardly reaches 0.05 
per cent a far cry from the 0.7 per cent goal. 

hfilitary Spending 

The use of development funds released through dis¬ 
armament w;as proposed in the Internationa! Develop¬ 
ment Strategy for the Second Development Decade. 
Progress towards general and complete disarmament 
was recommended to release substania] additional rc- 
.sources for the purpose of economic and social deve¬ 
lopment, in particular that of developing countries. 

World military spending reached $ 480 billion in 
1978 exceeding outlays in public education, health 
and foreign aid, according to the U.S. -Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. The report, which analysed 
the military budgets of 145 cr-untries, observed that 
28 developed countries, accounted for $ 370 billion. 
Spending by NATO and Warsaw Pact countries was 
roughly equal and accounted of 75 per cent of the 
overall figure of $ 480 billion. 

The reasons for such huge arms spending is easy 
to understand. Fear and greed are institutionalised at 
a global level and arms spendings are necessary 
for the nraintcnance of the international status quo- The 
most sophisticated weapons, chemical and biologial 
weapons are necessary to maintain the present privi¬ 
leged positions. 

The World Bank's way of describing the achieve¬ 
ments of the global economy during the first and second 
Development Decades is reproduced in Tables 4 and 
5. It will be evident that achievements fell far short 
of their targets The failure is not due to population 
explosion. It is the structural consequence of an eco¬ 
nomic order that is oriented towards the domination 
of a few over the majority, internationally as well as 
nationally. 

The International Development Strategie-s, despite all 
the efforts of the past two decades, have failed to close 
the gap in per capita incomes between the developed 
and developing countries. As Table 4 shows, the aver¬ 
age per capita income in low-income countries in the 
year 1950 amounted to only 1/23 of the average per 
ca}}ita income of the industrialised countries. That 
ratio fell to 1 /39 by the year 1980- For the large majo¬ 
rity of developing countries the gap would never be 
clo:ed. Under the existing order, the international im¬ 
balances of wealth will certainly get worse. Since mass 
poverty and under-employment are both degrading and 
de-stabilising, their eradication is no longer a matter 
of charity, but security against a Third World War. 

The Brandt Report is correct in recommending 
Global Taxation by way of levies on international 
trade, on military expenditure or arms exports, on 
energy consumption, on the minii^ of sea bed mine¬ 
rals, and a World Development Fund with universal 
, membership and fully shared management and 
control. □ 
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Rose Pisiits in Three Months 

THF Punjab Agricultural University (PAU) lias 
achieved a breakthrough in growing quality rose 
plants. Under a new technique the new plants will 
be ready in three months instead of the normal 
period of about 15 months. The cuttings of Eduard 
rose are directly budded with the desired variety, 
then planted in pots filled with coar c sand. A pot 
with a 12-inch diameter would accommodate 50 
cuttings. The pots after watering, are put in a semi¬ 
circular hut type structure which is only a frame of 
steel or wooden rods covered with a polythene 
sheet. This near airtight construction pTcvcnls de¬ 
hydration due to evaporation and provides an atmos¬ 
phere for plants and buds to flourish. There is al¬ 
most a cent per cent success in the union of buds 
with the cuttings and these sprout within a month. 
Thi cuttings also take roots simultaneously. After the 
scions have grown about 15 cnis in the month of 
December, the plants can be taken out of the big pois 
and planted one each in smaller pots or in polythene 
bags filled with soil mixed with compost. After a 
month’s nursing the plants get settled in pots or 
polythene bags and can be issued to growers for 
planting. □ 

Bank of India’s Achievements 

THE Bank of India which was mainly for the 
benefit of traders and industrialists before nationali 
sation in 1969, has completely transformed itself 
into a common man’s bank with sizeable rural ope¬ 
rational base. In 1980 of the total increase of Rs. 
125 crores in advances in India, Rs. 122 crorcs were 
advanced to the priority sector. The bank now has 
68.3 per cent branches (numbering 1,385J in rural 
and semi-urban areas as against none before nationa¬ 
lisation. The percentage of its advances to priority 
sector increas^ from 31.2 per cent in 1979 to 37.2 
per cent in 1980. In the case of implementation of the 
DRI scheme also the Bank of India is much ahead 
of others and the advances given under this scheme 
amounted to 1 per cent of the total advances. 

A. R. Godbok, our senior correspondent and 
Editor, Yojaua (Marathi) 

Haryana Financial Corporation makes Record Profit 

THE Haryana Financial Corporation earned a 
profit of Rs. 1.40 crorc during 1980-81, the highest 
since its inception. 

The loans given by HFC last year were higher by 
66 per cent than those in the previous year. In com¬ 
parison the average growth of sanction of loans was of 
the orfer of 31.63 per cent in all other State Finan¬ 
cial Corporations in the country. The HFC sanction¬ 
ed loans amounting to Rs. 10,55 crore in 1980-81 to 
380 units as against Rs. 6.3 crore to 307 units a 
year earlier. O 


Some of my 
nicest dreams 



I dream with PSB 

N Dreams of our son growing up to a sscuxo 
future. 

Yet. one can’t Just dream. One has to save 
for tomorrow. So. we deposited Rs. 37.243.06 
in PSB's Nau Nidhi Scheme and we'll get 
Rs. 1 lakh in 120 months'.time. Our saving*; 
will grow with our child. 


With PSB. 




^ PSB—The natric oj tot at hank tin: scrvlii' 

n> PUN.JAB & Sind Bank 

(A (11ncr111 >1 I ikI 111 iul< ■' 1111> 11"' 
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Afforestation in Madhya Pradesh 

A MASSIVE plantation programme covering 63744 
hectares, an all lime record, has been successfully 
implemented in Madhya Pradesh during 1980-81. 
Another 59000 hectares are proposed to be brought 
under afforestation this year under the Stale Govern¬ 
ment’s special forestry programme. The 1981-82 pro¬ 
gramme includes afforestating of 24000 hectares of 
barren land, restocking 25000 hectares of existing 
forest lands and preparatiem and supply of 250 mil¬ 
lion saplings for farm forestry. Tlie afl'orestation 
programme has created employment potential of 15 
million mandays. 

Madhya Pradesh cover an area of 
over 156000 sq. kilometres that is 35.5 per cent of 
the total area of the slate. 

Drinking Water for Everyone 

in villager in Haryana is now eiijoy- 

P'^tablc drinking' water, 
^anks to hundreds of cement concerte water re¬ 
servoirs, dotting the countryside, which have been 

number 

Villages getting water has increased 
tenfold since the inception of Haiyana It is esti 
mated that by 1990, all the problem villaL S 
be provided with hygienic potable water, 


Irription Scheme for Biher .Aqpproved 

THS Planning Commission has approved seven 
irrigation schemes for Bihar. Under the Rs. 1,126.93 
crore schemes reservoirs will be constructed at Pat- 
ratu, Tapkara, Suru, Torlo, Sonua, Nandini and 
Sindwarni, About 8,320 hectares will be irrigated by 
Patratu reservoir, 2,700 hectares by Tapkara reser¬ 
voir, 29,361 hectares by Suru reservoir and 10,000 
hectares by Sindwarni reservoir. 

The Commission has also approved the Khatra 
Canal Irrigation project in Uttar Pradesh. □ 

Conservation of Furnace Oil 

IN a bid to conserve petroleum products, the Pet¬ 
roleum Conservation Research Association (PCRA) 
has launched a scheme of replacement of inefficient 
boilers to save furnace oil consumption. 

In a study conducted of over 1,000 industrial units, 
efficiency of over 4,500 boilers has been found to be 
below acceptable leval. Out of these over 2,500 boi¬ 
lers v/ill have to be replaced by modern and efficient 
boilers over a period of time. This replacement will 
help save over 2.10 lakh tonnes of fuel oil valued 
at about Rs. 44 crores in a year. 

To begin with the PCRA is launching a scheme 
of boiler replacement in Maharashtia where 1,600 
inefficient boilers are in operation. The industrial 
units will be given loans to procure efficient boilers 
and the amount will be recovered in instalments. □ 

A. R. GODBOLE 
Our Senior Correspondent, 
and Editor, Yojara iMarathi) 


We are waiting for 


You 


You 


You 


With iSfc our banking services 

Bank of Maharashtra 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

(H. O. 1501, “Lokmangal” Shivaji Nagar, Pune) 
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Managing a Business 

Managing A Business For India by T. Thomas: 
AlDed Publishers Private Limited; Pages 246: Rs. 50. 

IHE book is a compilation of speeches of erstwhile 
Chairman of the Hindustan Lever Limited and con¬ 
sists of those delivered at the Annual General Mee¬ 
tings of the Company and at other Forums- Between 
themselves the subjects covered range Irom the gene¬ 
ral ones on Management of Businesses, Productivity 
and related matters of interest to the ^onomy as a 
whole and also specific ones of relevance to the com¬ 
pany. The contents are based upon the experiences 
of the author and his reflections on the various poli¬ 
cies bearing on the growth of the Indian business and 
industry. The account is readable and the comments arc 
quite informative and reasonable. Governmental con¬ 
trol of business prices, managerial remuneration etc. 
have been dealt with- A regime of price control in 
the long run generally leads to several developments 
which, it is the object of price control, at the start, 
to prevent. Some of these are erosion in quality, pom- 
investment fbf future growth, continuing shortages 
leading to black marketing and black money. Because 
of increasing governmental control of business and 
industiy and fear of public criticism of wrong deci¬ 
sions, decision levels have tended to be shifted up¬ 
ward resulting in considerably increased lead times 
for projects from conception to fruition. Continued 
and unrestrained criticism of Indian business enter¬ 
prise may affect local business psychology and erode 
their credibility abroad. Indian effort to study, 
learn and adopt relevant experience from other coun¬ 
tries isl baiting and poor. Capital and other re¬ 
sources are utilised imperfectly or inadequately and 
poor returns are the result. While one may not agree 
with all the observations of th© author, they do de¬ 
serve consideration at the hand of policy makers In 
the Government and those in charge of development 
of agriculture and industry in our country. Special 
mention may be made of chapters on “Managing a 
Business in India”, “Relationship between small scale 
and large scale industry”, “Productivity in the Indian 
Context” and “Management of Research and Deve¬ 
lopment”. 

G.S. 

Economic Development in the Third World 

Problems of Economic Development in the Third 
Worid with a special reference to India by Kedar 
Natb Prasad, Sterling PuMiriiers (P) Ltd. Pages 458. 

PROBLEMS of economic development of develop¬ 
ing countries, often referred to as the Third World, 
have assumed great importance during the last two 
decades. These developing countries comprise such 
diverse countries as {Be oil rich Arab states, on the 


one hand, and newly independent African countries 
with low per capita income and living standards on 
the other. The poup also signifies, what the author 
calls, the giants of India and China. 

There is a plethora of books and documents on 
problems of economic development in developing 
countries both from eminent economists as also vari¬ 
ous UN agencies involved in the task of assisting 
economic development in different parts of the world. 
This book namely, “Problems of l^onoraic Develop¬ 
ment in the Third World” by Shri Kedar Nath Pra¬ 
sad is a welcome addition to this literature. The 
author has tried to make, what he calls, “an inquiry 
into certain inter-connected topics in development 
economics, with special reference to the problems of 
third world countries", for example India. 

The author has tried to discuss some of the theo¬ 
retical concepts in economic development- Some of 
(he important ones arc Implications of economic 
growth in underdeveloped countries, Economic 
Growth and population movements, the Balanced 
versus Unbalanced Growth Controversy and Speial 
overhead Capital vs. Directly Productive Activities. 
The author has beautifully analysed the objectives of 
the Indian Five Year Plans in Retrospective— 
(Chapter 4) and Poverty and Inequality in India— 
(Chapter 7). The critical problem of unemploy¬ 
ment in India has been reviewed in Chapter 8 under 
the title “Some Aspects of India’s Unemployment*. 

The author has also tried to bring in socialistic 
pattern of society as also impact of Gandhian Egali¬ 
tarianism on the Indian Five Year Plans. The author 
has also shown awareness of the problem of rural 
industrialisation and removal of poverty and unem¬ 
ployment in India. But in spite of a detailed treat¬ 
ment of the specific problems of economic develop¬ 
ment in India the title of the book appears to be mis¬ 
leading. No attempt has been made by the author 
to discuss methodolo^cally the problems of econo¬ 
mic development in the Third World countries. In 
fact, it is surprising that in spite of a vast amount of 
papers resulting from the deliberations of the 
UNCTAD since 1964, not a sin^e line has been 
written in regard to the problems identified at the 
various forums of the ‘Groups of 77*. 

Still Shri Prasad deserves to be complimented for 
the excellent book he has brought out. This could be 
of invaluable guide to thousands who are interested 
in specific problems of economic develc^ment in India. 

The author devoting a full chapter on the lO-point 
Economic Programme—A Critical Estimate in Rctro- 
.spect-appears to be out of place in the context of die 
theme of the book. On the whole, the book under re¬ 
view could be considered as a collection of papers on 
some problems of economic development in India. 
It' is a misnomer to tide the book as ‘Problems of 
Econcanlc Development in the Third Worid* with 
sj^ecial reference to India. 

K.S,MeIira 
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The Diiector-Ceneial oj UNESCO, Mr. Amadou M'Bow, congratulates Professor Sergei Kopilza after 

presenting the Kalinga prize to him 


Kalinga Prize to Soviet Scientist 


PROFESSOR Sergei Kapitsa, was awarded Kalinga 
Prize for the popularization of science. The Professor 
could speak with unsurpassed knowledge. His pro¬ 
gramme on Soviet television, transmitted from Moscow 
and relayed by satellite through eight time-zones, now 
has an audience of 40 million. It was for this work 
that an international jury decided to honour him with 
the 41 1,000 prize. He is the second Soviet citizen 
to win the prize since it was first awarded in 1952. 

As a researcher and author of niore than 70 original 
scientific publications in fields such as hydro-dynamics, 
magnetism, electro-dynamics and micro-wave physics. 
Professor Kapitza starts from a basis of indisputable 
expert knowledge. Popular science, he told his audi¬ 
ence, is no substitute for an education, but the popu- 
larizer can supply what is often lacking in modem 
teaching—which tends to neglect broader issues—by 


helping the public at large to develop attitudes towards 
science. 

In his programme. Professor Kapitza, who is a son 
of the 1978 Nobel Prize winner Professor Peter Kapitza, 
has called on other Noble laurates and top experts to 
discuss elementary issues. “It is not the special know¬ 
ledge that is so important; what we are after is the 
attitudes of these top people. They have the scientific 
and moral authority to broadcast their attitudes and 
this is what the public expects; the human message the 
people have a right to receive.” ‘'It is recognized today 
that science and scientists are essential links in estab¬ 
lishing links of mutual understanding between nations- 
Much can be done in this respect and I hope that both 
the scientific community and the media will co-operate 
more on these matters.” he adds. 
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A view of the commnnit\ hionas plant 


Biogas Plant at Dhaneev 


A. R. Godboic’!’ 

A community gobar gas plant project is taking 
shape at Dhaneev in Thane district near Bombay 
under the auspices of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. The first of its kind in the country, the 
project aims at supplying gobar gps (Biogas) for 
cooking and, if pt)ssible, for lighting to about 40 
hamlets of the village Dhaneev. The villagers owning 
above 100 cattle have agreed to supply cowdung 
everyday as feed-stock for the plant. 

The project, which was taken up by the KVIC about 
three months ago, has now started jrroducing gas. 
What remains to be done is to give connections to 
the residents. It is a chain of three gas plants which 
will produce gas from cowdung, night soil and agri¬ 
cultural waste lesjxctivcly. Each of these plants is 
capable of producing about 1500 cubic' feet of gas 
per day The KVIC proposes to construct 12 such 
Community Plants in the country. 

At the starting point the first gas plant will be fed 
with cowdung. After taking about 70 to 80 per cent of 
gas, the slurry in digester will be tran.sferrcd to 
another tank which will produce gas from night soil. 
For this purpose, about 8 latrines have been con¬ 
structed and are directly connected to the digester of 
the new plant. This has to be done because night 
soil does not ferment properly without addition of 
cowdung to the slurry, although it gives maximum 
amount' of gas- 

riic slurry from this plant will then be transferred 
to the third plant which will produce bio-gas from agri¬ 
cultural waste and some plants like hycinth. Each 
of these link plants will produce 1,500 cubic feet of 
gas or total of about 4,500 cubic feet per day. The 
project has so far cost Rs. 2 lakhs and about 
Rs. 40,000 will have to be spent for giving connec¬ 
tion to every house in that village. 

*Our Senior Correspondent and Editor, yojanii, (Marathi) 



A village kitchen with biogas connection for cooking 
and lighting 


rhe KVIC have also decided to make use of the 
surplus gas for running a water pump at village well. 
Water drawn from the well will be stored in over¬ 
head tank and supplied to the villagers through a pipe¬ 
line. The KVIC plans to instal 20,000 gobar plants 
this year all over the country. At present about 
80,000 such plants arc in operation. Eleven thousand 
of them are in Maharashtra. 
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Whether be Sugar or Cement or Material Handling equipment 


An expertise that comes from years of practical 
experience in the field. And a close working association 
with our parent concern the world-renowned 
MASCHINENFABRIK BUCKAU R. WOLF, 
enriched by our honoured collaboration with POLYSiUS 
of West Germany. 

We are the pioneers in sugar machinery manufacture 
in India. Over the years, we have installed several 
sugar plants of capacities 1000 TPD to 3500 TPD. 
Today our expertise has crossed the boundaries of 
our Nation. Several huge export orders for sugar 
plants have been won against stiff international 
competition. 

Our technological competence has been instrumental 
in two more vital manufacturing lines: 

Open Cast Mining and Bulk Material Handling, for 
which we have a wide range of equipment; Reclaimers, 
Stackers. Spreaders. Excavators, Tripper Cars. Mobile 

Transfer Conveyers.all engineered on a turn key 

basis. 


Cement plants in collaboration with POLYSIUS. 
Highly sophisticated dry process cement plants 
employing the advanced precalcinator technology 
Capacities upto 4000 TPD 

PROGRESSIVE TECHNOLOGY ADAPTED 
TO A GROWING NATION'S NEEDS 


THE SIGN OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 

BUCKAU WOLF 

PIMPRI, PUNE-411 018 
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Kitchen in a Delhi Restaurant ii.snif; Snilai’e (his 


Sullage Gas in Delhi 


A cheap and icliablc supply of fuel for today's urban 
hviuseholds is a possibility. A pathway to this has been 
viiown by llie Delhi Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
f 'ndertaking. Some 700 poor and well-off residents 
of the capital are using it by the turn of u tap. It has 
eiossed the experimental phase and there tire plans to 
provide piped gas to 10.000 consumers within a shori- 
period. 

The water used in lakhs of Delhi homes and human 
exerela flushed down the toilets (known as sullage) 
flows out at the rate of 800 cubic feet per second. In 
I he pri cess of disposal, several usable by-products tire 
i’encrated-sullage gas, treated water for irrigation and 
manure. 

At present the Okhla sullage treating plant produces 
(>00.000 cubic feet of gas every day. This is equivalent 
to 600 gas cylinders but a large quantity of it is burnt 
olT to avoid air pollution. 

Th(’ idea of converting sullage into gas for domestic 
use originated a decade ago. The pilot scheme of pip¬ 
ing it into a few houses and institutions in the vicinity 
materialised recently. 


Some residents of Sarai Julena village have availed 
of gas connections, for which each had to invest about 
Rs. 700 for the pipelines, the gas burners and security 
deposits, t his continuous gas supply is at a monthly 
charge of Rs. 18 for a family of fivc-for each additional 
member, Rs. is charged extra. 

file flame is smokeless. Besides, the famdy saves 20 
to ,30 rupees a month, which would be iieeeleel lor 
alternative fucls-kerosene. cylindcred gas, firewood or 
coal. 

I hc machinery and equipment needed tor expanding 
the gas production and d siribution are indigenously 
available. A modest investment of Rs. 1.29 crorcs, that 
is Rs. 1290 per consumer, is adequate to lake it to 
lO.OO't homes. Fifteen residential colonies will be 
covered in this expansion scheme spread over four 
years. 

At present the various sewage plauLs in Delhi arc 
treating only 60 per cent of the sewage generated even 
though they are overloaded by about .50 per cent. 
E’.xpansion programmes are being completed at feverish 
pace and when they become operative, more gas will 

(Contd. on Cover HI) 
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A review of the progress made in the first year 
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of the country has definitely recovered from the 
previous year’s slide-back. As against the decline of 
4.5 per cent in 1979-80, the overall growth rate was 
about 7 per cent in 1980-81. Agricultund produc¬ 
tion increased by a record 19 per cent and industrial 
prtxJuction by 3.6 per cent. As a result of the spcciitl 
elforts made by the Government, there was good 
improvement in the infrastructure items like power, 
transport and coal. The expenditure on the public 
sector was almost the same as envisaged for that 
year imder the Plan, that is, Ps. 15,109 crores. The 
levels of domestic savings and capital formation were 
higher in 1980-81 than in the previous year. How¬ 
ever,-some adverse factors were also noticed during 
the year. Governmental budgetary surplus and internal 
resources from the public undertakings could not be 
mobilised to the desired extent. As a result, the 
deficit financing was much more than budgeted for. 
Price rise continued—wholesale prices increased by 
about 21.4 per cent. Even though production of 
hwdgrains increased substantially, there was some 
shortfall in their procurement and also shortage of 
pulses and oilseeds. Steel and cement were also 
in short supply. The production of other industrial 
goods increased but that of crude oil, petroleum pro¬ 
ducts and indigenous fertilizers declined. Another 
disturbing factor was the huge increase in the foreign 
liadc deficit—Rs. 5,435 crores as against Rs. 2,439 
cforcs in the previous year. The main cause for this 
was the hike in the prices of imported oil. 
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The Anniral Plan for 1981-82 has stepped up the 
investment in public .sector by about 15.3 per cent. 
It envisages an overall growth rate of 4.5 per cent. 
This is less than that of Ihe previous year because 
agricultural growth will be comparatively more 
modest, but industrial growth will be more than the 
last year namely 8 per cent. Tltc Annual Plan has 
given high priority lo energy, transport, irrigation, 
•Steel and fertilizer sectors. In agriculture, sixtcial 
efforts will he made lo increase the production of 
pulses. The Plan places emphasis on the completion 
of on-going pn;jccts and fuller utilisation of existing 
capacities so as to get early returns, It has provided 
for less deficit financing than last year’s level and 
has again called for more mobilisation of budgetary 
resources and profits from public undertakings. The 
Plan document has cautioned the Government of (he 
continuing adverse factors like inflation, rising prices, 
infrastructure constraints, shortage of some essential 
articles and the possibility of more trade deficit. 
During its recent full meeting the Commission has 
stressed the need for better financial discipline by 
th •, Central and the Slate Governments. It has, asked 
the Stales to strictly adhere to the Plan programmes 
and subject their projects to ,t greater scrutiny with 
regard to financial costs and time span. 17)18 caution 
is timely since some States have been seeking to 
^ccufe fancy projects with the help of pctro-dollars. 
rrhe Commission has also repeated the need for 
restraining Pon-Plan expenditure. 

(Contiued on page 27) 



The Sixth Plan: A Critique 

R. C Dull* 

THE Sixth Plan has recently been approved by the 
National Development Council and is now in its 
second year of implementation, having taken effect 
from April 1980. The time is not yet for a mid-term 
appraisal and it is not the intention of this paper to 
do so; not even to examine critically the various tar¬ 
gets, financial and physical, which the Plan .has set. 
Our object here is to consider, in the light of the 
existing conditions and pt)licy trends, as they have 
emerged in recent years, how far we have deviated 
from the concept of planning, adopted shortly after 
independence thirty years ago, and, consequently, 
how far declared objectives and targets of the Sixth 
Plan, to the extent they are consistent with the , ob¬ 
jectives and targets we have adopted over the years, 
are likely to be attained. 

The intention thus is not to emphasise the gap bet¬ 
ween promise and performance, which undoubtedly 
exists, but which is often conveniently put down to 
inadequate implementation that can be cured by 
ti^tening up the administration, but to highlight in 
the contexl of the Sixth Plan the contradictions bet¬ 
ween plan and policy—contradictions which 
threaten to distort the entire process of planning as 
oripnally conceiv^, to thwart the national objectives 
which were adopted soon after independence, and to 
lead us in the direction of unplanned growth, with 
results far removed from what we had hoped to 
achieve. 

Concept of Planning 

The concept of planning India adopted soon after 
independence relies for its validity on the premise that 
the unplanned, capitalist type of development in res¬ 
ponse to market forces, determined by the quantum 
of profit which the development process yields, does 
not ncressarily meet the objectives an underdevelop¬ 
ed society has to keep in view to ensure balanced 
development. These objectives, as the Sixth Plan 
has nghtlv summarised them, are : “Growth, Moder¬ 
nisation, Self-reliance and Social Justice”. Of these, 
growth may to a'n extent, at least for the short-term, be 
ensured by unplanned development, though even here 
the limits of growth are set more or less rigidly by the 
capacity of an indigent population to save on the one 
hand, and to buy the increased products and services 
thrown up by the process of growth on the other. Btit 
unplanned growth based on the motive of private 
profit carries no assurance that the feudal, colonial 
economy of the type that India inherited at the dawn 
of indencndence would be converted into a modem 

®ven less that it would be 
self-reliant and dp justice to all sections of the nonii- 
lahon. To attain these objectives, economic deve¬ 
lopment has to be planned, and the State has to ob¬ 
tain sufficient control of the economy so as to imple¬ 
ment the plan. 

^ centrally planned socialist economy that is not 
difficult, for the entire economy is under the direct 
control of the State. In a mixed economy, as in 

•rh^irm->n. Sending Committee on Public Sector Enterprises 
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India, on the contrary, it is only the State sector or 
the public sector, as it is called in India, that is under 
the direct control of the State where State plans can 
be implemented by appropriate investment decisions. 
In the private sector these decisions are taken by 
individuals who are not under state control. Incen¬ 
tives and discentives can to an extent influence the 
decisions, but incentives, _such as subsidies and tax 
benefits, eat into the resource at Ae disposal of the 
State and, as we shall note hereafter reduce the 
capacity of the State to invest. The only other 
method open to the State is to regulate private de¬ 
cisions and ensure their conformity with plan-prio¬ 
rities by a system of control such as licensing, im¬ 
port regulations, etc., in the case of industries, and 
by direct intervention in the case of agriculture. The 
latter takes the form of providing security of tenure 
by appropriate legislation, redistribution of land under 
ceiling laws and active encouragement of co-operation 
in agriculture. These even if they~^do not bring agri¬ 
culture under direct State Control, create conditions 
in which the objectives of development can be attain¬ 
ed without resistance from pressure groups whose In¬ 
terests lie in maintaining the status quo. 

In the light of these observations it is now proposed 
to examine to what extent conditions have been 
created by appropriate policies in recent years that 
arc conducive to plan implementation and in parti¬ 
cular what the objective conditions in the country 
arc today. To start with agriculture and the rural 
areas, the objective facts are that while landlordism 
was abolished, land ceiling laws were largely evaded 
and the available land was maldistrlbuted between 
large land-owners, on the one hand, and marginal and 
subsistence farmers, on the other. According to para 
1,50 of the Sixth Plan (p. 8) (vide Table 1.6) 26.3 
per cent of the area operated was held in holdings of 
over 10 hectares by 3 per cent of the peasant-owners 
while another 24.4 per cent held another 50.2 per 
cent of it. TTtb bulk of peasant owners constituting 
72.6 per cent held the remaining 23.1 per cent of 
holdings below 2 hectares. These figures do not take 
into account the millions cif agricultural labourers 
who own no land at all. If these unfortunates are in¬ 
cluded the figures of distribution of assets in ffie 
rural arca.s get further distorted. According to Table 
1.5 (p. 8) of the Sixth Plan, the lowest 10 per cent 
of the rural population owned only 0.1 per cent while 
the top 10 per cent owned 51.0 per cent of sets in 
1971. Taking an even larger segment of the popula¬ 
tion, the bottom 40 per cent owned 2.0 per cent of 
the assets while the top 30 per cent as much as 81.9 
per cent in the same year. 

The measure of concentration economy wealth figures 
reveal cannot but be reflected in the distribution 
of economic power. The affluent landowners have 
developed into vested interest whose impact on the 
development of the economy cannot be ignored. This 
had made itself in several ways, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of which was to obstruct the progress of land 
reforms which would have threatened dominance of 
this group in the rural economy. SuccessK’e Five 
Year Plans have bemoaned the tardy progress of land 
reforms, and the Sixth Plan has attribptcd it not to 
“flaws in policy but to indifferent implementation” 
(para 9.9, p. 115). This may be true but it ignores 
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the fact, deliberately or otherwise, that implcmeuta- 
tion has been iiidiSerent because it has been tpabic, 
and often ev$n unwilling, to overcpnie the resistance 
of interested groups. More exhortation to belter 
implementation or even a time-bound two-year pro¬ 
gramme, as the Sixth Plan preseals, is iherelore un- 
covincing. Indeed, according to the Sixth Plan 
(para 9.95) “out of about 15.74 lakh hectares declar¬ 
ed surplus in {Jiltcrent States as in March 1980. 

about 6.79 hectares (have been) distributed". 

Obviously, less than half tlie task of redistribution 
has been accomplished by efforts spread over a 
quarter of a century. To hope that the greater halt 
of the task will now be completed in two years, in 
spite of the resistance it will undoubtedly countinuc to 
encounter from vested interests that have come into 
existence, does not, to say the least, carry conviction. 

Another consequence of the .structural imbalance 
created by the gross maldistribution of land is that 
the efforts of the State to improve the lot of the poor 
have been frustrated, as the benefits meant for them 
have been apropirated by the rich with their strongci 
local influence. This is illustrated by the figures 
compiled by Dr. K. N. Raj on the flow of credit to 
the rural areas from various sources, government o; 
otherwise. According to these figures, only 15.6 
per cent of the loans advanced by coperative societic.s 
and 26.1 per cent by Government went to 69.4 per 
cent of the rural households belonging to asset groups 
owning less than Rs. 10,000, while 31.4 per cent of 
the former and 21.3 per cent of the latter were avai¬ 
lable to 3.9 per cent the households owning assets 
more than Rs. 50,000. 

However, the bulk of loans advanced by profes¬ 
sional money-lenders and landlords, presumably at 
high rates of interest, namely 45 per cent and 50 
per cent respectively, went to the poorest section, 
while the more affluent sections owning more than 
Rs. 50,000 assets drew only 12.7 per cent and 14 
per cent respectively of such loans. In other words, 
benefits of institutional finance at reasonable inter¬ 
est rates have gone to the more affluent sections of 
the rural population, while the poorer sections conti¬ 
nued to rely much more heavily than the richer sec¬ 
tions on landlords and professional moneylanders. 

Failure of ComnHinity Development Programme 

A more serious consequence of emergence of a 
dominant group of landowners in the rural areas is 
the change in the pattern of agricultural strategy to 
suit their interests. The startegy of agricultural 
development under Nehru was to increase agricultural 
production with the help of intensive cultivation by 
peasant owners, among whom land was sought to 
be redistributed with reasonable equity As an in¬ 
centive to such intensive cultivation tlic tenancy laws 
were sraight fo be amended to provide security of 
tenure to the actual tiller. To encourage this form 
of rural development Nehru introduced the Com¬ 
munity Development programme, the object of which 
was to cncrurgae the rural poor to improve with 
their own effeorts, but under the guidance of the State, 
their economic and social status. Th.s programme 
f£il:d to arhieve the desired objective, not bcca.isc 
of its conceptual weakness but because an impor 
tant component of the programme, namely, land re¬ 
form, was not fully implemented.i In the absence of 
such implementation, the benefits of the Community 


Development programme vverc appropriated by the 
rural rich, who conUnued to exercise undue influence 
la the rural areas, and denied to the poor for which 
uicy really intended. 

lusivaj ol correcting tliis defij eovy and implc- 
iiieuiiiig Land Keforms, h iwcver, l.i; eolife Com¬ 
menting Land Kctornis, however, the entire Com¬ 
aud replaced by a strategy of capital intensive 
development, the benefits of which were available 
only selectively to owners of large plots with assured 
urigatioii facilities, who had the capita] to invest 
and take udvaiituge ol such methods. While this 
strategy has brougln prosperity to certain regions, 
c.g., l-'mijab unu Haryana, it has aggravated dis- 
parlies, on the one hand, between these regions and 
those whicih have not bciiclitcd liom the “green revo¬ 
lution”, and, OH tile other, between the rich and 
pour in these regions. The capital-intensive 
type of development has also had tiie consequence 
ol diverting resources from more basic, infrastruc- 
lural requirements. 

As fertiliser consumption increased with this type 
of dcvelopmciu, heavy investmcijts for production 
of fertilisers had to be made, divcrtmg capital from 
other requirements. Supply ol fertilisers had also 
to be further augmented by purchases abroad, con- 
summing precious foreign exchange. Such concen¬ 
tration of capital and foreign exchange on agricul- 
would not have been open to objcaioii if it was 
really necessary to do so’ to increase agricultural 
production. It is the concentration of resources to 
meet the requirements of a small fraction of the 
landowning conmiunity to the neglect of much larger 
numbers of marginal and subsistence tanners, whose 
lands, on account of msccuirty of tenure and lack of 
resources, continued to lundguisb, that attracts 
legitimate criticism. 

While resources were heavily conceiuiatcd on large 
larms tlie agricultural census showed that 12.4 million 
hectares available for cultivation were lying uncul¬ 
tivated. This figure inculdcs 6.4 million hectares 
owned by large landowners owning 10 hectares or 
more. Cultivation of this fallow land by co-operative 
or other labour intensive means could have added 
to production wiffiout the strain on scarce resources 
imposed by the capital intensive metliods which were 
put into practice. 

Domiiuince of Landed Interests 

The dominance of landed interests in the rural 
areas has also affected the mobilisation of resources 
for development purposes. The continued unwilling¬ 
ness of the State Governments to tax agricultural 
income on any significant scale in spite of the acute 
stringency of resources for investment can only be 
attributed to the dominance of landed interests. 
This has also resulted in continued pressure to in¬ 
crease procurement prices of foodgiains, and now 
threatens to jeopardi.se the entire procurement activity 
of the State. These are dangerous portents whidi can 
be met only if the State is in a position to discipline 
the landed interests. Higher procurement prices, in 
the name of incentives, benefit only the larger land- 
owners who have surpluses to offer, and they result 
either in higher issue prices or larger subsidies by 
the State to keep down issue prices. In either case 
they generate inflationary pressures and tend to frus- 
tiate the efforts of the State to control prices. 
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Jhc tcudeacy to vitiate state proctuemeat w an 
attempt on the pan of the rich landowners and tra¬ 
ders to secure higher profits from food^rains trans- 
aetjon was recenily lugniigtited by poor procurement 
in Punjab and Haryana this summer. Wfiile further 
cilorts hy State Oovernments may to an extent im¬ 
prove procurement, there is no doubt that rich 
landowners alhed with toodgrain traders have now 
acquired the capacity to compete with State procure¬ 
ment authorities, hoard foodgrains so acquired, 
and later release them in scarcity areas or in lean 
seasons at prices dictated by themselves. Ihis 
threat to State procurement endangers the entoe 
toodgrains distribution system of the State, on which 
the poor rely so heavily, apart from reducing the 
capacity of the State to take up programmes like 
Pood for Work, now re-named Nation^ Rural 
Employment Programme (NREPJ, which is one of 
the few schemes the Sixth Plan sponsored for emp¬ 
loyment generation and alleviation of poverty. 

Public Sector Outlays 

While with the failure of land reform, the abandon¬ 
ment practically of the Community Development 
Programme and the growth of the capitalist type ot 
produciion, which the Plan is cither miable or unwil¬ 
ling to restructure, its role in agriculture is restricted 
to supply of basic requirements like irrigation faci¬ 
lities, and inputs like fertilistrs, improved varieties 
of seed, etc., in the industrial sphere loo the scope 
of planning is getting more and more Umi^. The Plans 
as stated earlier can be implemented directly only in 
the public sector, but the resources available for 
such direct investment arc shrinking because of in¬ 
creased flow of resources to the private sector in the 
from of subsidies and tax concessions. It is no sur¬ 
prise in the circumstances that the investment made 
in the public sector in the last year of the Third 
Plan, that is in 1965-66 was not exceeded in real 
terms till ten years later, that is in 1975-76. Even as 
a portion of total investment the planned invest¬ 
ment in the public sector which was 54.6 per cent in 
the Second Plan and 63.6 per cent in the Third Plan 
fell to 60.3 per cent in the Fourth Plan. The draft 
Fifth Plan provided for an investment of 66.0 per 
cent but was revised to 57.6 per cent in the revised 
Plan. In the Sbeth Plan public sector investment is 
only 53 per cent of the total, a proportiton lower 
than any since the Second Plan commenced in 1956. 
Even this low proportion represented by Rs. 97,500 
crorcs at 1979-80 prices may not be attained. 

During the first two years of the Sixth Plan, 1980- 
81 and 1981-82, 40 per cent of tliis amount, or 
Rs. .'’9,000 crores at 1979-80 prices should have been 
allotted. But in fact Rs. 26,901 crores at current prices 
were made available. The shortfall even in nominal 
terms is thus about 31 per cent. In real terms, tak¬ 
ing into account the price rise in these two years, the 
shortfall is still higher. The prospects of this short¬ 
fall being made up in the remaining three years of 
the Plan are remote, for as prices continue to rise, 
even if at a lower rate than before, and, as reluctance 
to impose new taxes or reduce subsidies grows in res¬ 
ponse to pressures of vested interests continues. 
Government will find it increasingly difficult to main¬ 
tain the public sector outlay in real terms at the 
level provided in the Plan, not to speax of making up 
the deficits of the first iwo years. 


Private Sector 

In regard to the private sector pie elfecjivencss of 
the Plan to ensure its objecuves has been greatly im- 
paircu oy a giauual oismantimg oi me coiuroi ap¬ 
paratus over the years. The system of controls, 
never inifiginatively utilised to further plan objec¬ 
tives, caused considerable delay and oven harass¬ 
ment to the parties concerned by its dilatory proce¬ 
dures. instead, however, ol removing these defects 
the easier option of progressively dismantling the 
system was adopted from the mid-sixties in response 
to the demand of vested interests. The result has been 
lopsided development of the private sector not only 
in the sense that it has catered to luxury demands 
not contemplated in the plans, but also in that it has 
led lu a hign concentrauon oi wealth and economic 
power in the hands of a few, as revealed by recent 
studies, contrary to the avowed intenlions oi the 
planners. __... 

This policy trend to “free” the economy from cou- 
rols and provide “incentives” lor giowth without an 
adequate control on the nature of growth has been 
a coiisiani leature tor tlie deeade-and-a-hau. Ihc 
Janata party with its ill-assorted mix of diverse groups 
and interests, who had not evinced much enthusiasm 
for planning had no hesitation in the name of a rol¬ 
ling plan to negate some of the features of the con¬ 
cept of planning. The lestoration in authority of 
the Congress, however, heirs to the ^eat Nehru 
tradition of planned development with its emphasis 
on heavy industry, land reforms and co-operation 
ill agriculture on a voluntary basts, revived hopes 
of balanced, plaimed development. The perspec¬ 
tive was indeed restored theoretically, but it brou^t 
no practical relief. The policy of subsidies and in¬ 
centives to the private sector continued, as the last 
two budgets have shown, reducing thereby the capa¬ 
city of the State to invest in the public sector. As 
regards the mechanism for the control of the private 
sector, its dismantling was almost completed with 
the industrial policy statement of July 1980. Ins¬ 
tead of strict enforcement of the licence system and 
detailed scrutiny of schemes for collaboration with 
foreign capital, past violations of licensed capacity 
requirements were regularised, automatic expansion 
in a long list of industries outside the licensing proce¬ 
dure allowed up to certain limits, and collalraration, 
financial and technological, with foreign capital, 
induing foreign multinationals, encouraged in the 
name of export promotion, bidding adieu in the 
name of growth to seh-ieliant, planned development. 

The STixth Plan offers no solution to this gradual 
erosion of the concept of planning for self-reliant 
growth with social justice. Nor is there any pros¬ 
pect of the structural imbalances which have crept 
in being modified. The concentrtion of wealth and 
economic power as reflected by maldistribution of 
both industrial and agricultural assets continues to 
grow, frustrating efforts to ensure social injustice. For' 
allevation of poverty the Sixth Plan relies on the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), 
on the National Rural Employment Programme 
tNREP), and on the hope (para 3.71) that “a re¬ 
distribution of 5 ^r cent of the cultivated hold¬ 
ings above 5 acres to small farmers and agricultural 
labour households wiU have the affect of increasing 
income accruing to this class by about 20 per 
pent.” This last item regarding reiflstribulion of hold- 
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ings besides being unrealistic is more in the nature 
of a hope than a progranme. According to figures 
compiled by Dr. K. N. Raj the area operated in 
holdings above .*> acres was 283.9 million acres. Of 
this five per cent wcniki be about 14 million acres. 
What chances there are of land of this order being re¬ 
distributed during the Sixth Plan period can be judged 
from the fact that, according to para 9.95 of the 
Plan, only 6.79 lakh hectares of ceiling surplus 
land i. c. about 1.6 million acres, had been idstri- 
buted during the last quarter of a century up to 
Mardi 1980. " 

Reliance on I. R. D. P. and N. R. E. P. may 
prove equally frustrating. The first two years of the 
Sixth Plan have certainly not been cncxriiraging in 
this respect. Out of the planned outlay of Rs. 1500 
crores on TRDP, the proportionate outlay for the 
first two years should have been Rs. 600 crores at 
1979-80 prices. In fact, it has been Rs. 334 
crores at current prices. There is no doubt that with 
inflationary pressure and resource stringency continu¬ 
ing to operate, the gap between the planned and 
actual real outlay on IRDP will continue to widen 
further rather than be reduced. The prospects in 
regards to NREP are no better. With the provision 
that half the outlay on this account should be provi¬ 
ded by the State Governments, it is likely to suffer 
from the inelasticity of State resources. What is 
even more serious, however, is that with foodgrain 
reserves falling on account of poor procurement, there 
may not enou^ to spare for this programme 
which, in any case, is unpopular with richland- 
owners who fear that with alternative avenues of 
employment agricultural labour may demand from 
them at least the minimum statutory wages which 
in most regions of the counfr\' they do not get at 
present. 

Issue Before tiie Nation 

The choice before the nation today is between 
growth as such, which in practice means unplan¬ 
ned, capitalist growth, and planned, self-reliant 
growth with a direct attack on the problcsm of 
poverty. The issue between these two types of 
growth was joined the day the concept of planning 
was officially accepted by independent India. The 
odds were however, against unplanned develop¬ 
ment as long as Nehru lived. Thereafter, the tide 
tumedj^ and though the issue has been fought with 
varying Tortunes, the planners seem to have now 
lost the battle, at least temporarily. The ritual of 
planning still exists, but ritualism is not enough. A 
Plan must have a framework of policy to support it. 
In the absence of such a framework, a Plan ceases to 
be a blueprint for implementation and becomes 
merely a statement of desirable objectives unrelated 
to reality. The gap between the Plan objectives in¬ 
herited from past traditions and the realities un¬ 
controlled by an adequate policy fiamework assumes 
ihc form of a contradiction between policies and 
avowed goals which, if unresolved, can only lead to a 
breakdown of the entire system. 

This view is neither fanciful nor in fact unduly 
alarming. It has, in fact, been best summed up by 
Dr. K. N. Raj who said ; "All in all it seems highly 
probable that the rate of growth of agricultural out¬ 
put will rise somewhat above the level established 
in the course of the last quarter of a century, carry 


along with it (he rate of industrial growth as well, 
and thus help the economy" lo achieve an average rate 
of growth of about 4 to 4.25 p^r cent annum". But 
significantly. Dr. Raj added : "I'his dws not of 
course mean that the problem, of mass poverty and 
of unemployment in the country arc likely to find a 
solution in the foreseeable future". 

Referring to the ‘‘growing class of workers in the 
countryside”, he concluded : “Since the core of rural 
poverty in India is in this cla.ss, and not much can 
be done t<> increase the employment opportunities for 
them in areas in which their hiahc.st concentrations 
arc to be found, one can safely predict that, within 
(lie pattern of development that has been emerging 
in the cdonSry, there is little hope of their conditions 
improving in the foreseeable future except in some 
areas where the rate of growth of agricultural out¬ 
put is high enough (o absorb them in productive 
employment. 

Structural Changes Necessary 

All that needs to be added to this very perceptive 
assessment lo complete the thesis advanced here is 
that while planning and indeed state investment will 
still be required to provide infrastructural and input 
facilities for the type of development which has emer¬ 
ged, that planning would be entirely different from 
planning for modernisation, self-reliance and social 
justice which was initiated in 1951. Planning of the 
latter type has lost its relevance and its objectives 
cannot be attained without significant structural 
changes and a complete revision of the present policy 
framewofk. 

In (he absence of the efforts at such changes, of vvhich 
the Sixth Plan gives no indication, its targets of in¬ 
creased employment and alleviation of poverty will 
make little impact, while growth of the dependent as 
distinct from self-reliant variety may continue for a 
while, fhough at rates lower than that envisaged by 
it, until lack of purchasing power in an undevelop¬ 
ed and highly disparate society sots a limit to growt^ 
in the domestic sphere, as the vicissitudes of the 
international, capitalist market set a similar limit in 
the sphere of export. □ 


Soyabean Revolution in Madhya Pradesh 

THE cultivators in Madhya Pradesh have taken to 
Soyabean cultivation in a big way. Arrangements 
have been completed to bring about seven lakh 
hectares under Soyabean cultivation in the current 
Kharif season as against 4,50,000 hectares during 
the year 1980-81. 

The area under Soyabean has registered eleven¬ 
fold increase during the last 5 years. Soyabean pro¬ 
duction last year was about 3.50 lakh tonnes and 
is expected to be more than five lakh tonnes during 
the current year. Now Madhya Prade.sh is the largest 
Soyal^an growing State in the country. The Central 
Government have sanctioned Rs. 1.30 crorc as 
financial assistance for further development of 
Soyabean in Madhya Pradesh. The State Govern¬ 
ment have prepared a five-year expansion programme 
for Soyabean cultivation. The cultivators are being 
provide with special incentives in the form of 
inq}roved seeds, fertiliers and pesticides. 
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The Sixth Five Year Plan 
and Social Justice 


C. T. Kurien”* 

FROM the early years of planning in our country- 
indeed from the days of the freedom movement when 
thinking on future economic and social policy began 
to be articulated-social justice has been one of the major 
objectives of the planning process. But the emphasis 
on social justice came to have a new dimension and 
an added urgency from the early seventies. 1 he Fifth 
Five Year Plan, especially the early documents relating 
to it look shape within such a context. In fact the 
professed emphasis on social justice came to be known 
as the New Economics in those days. It was spelled 
out as follows in Towards an Aaprofc'i to the Fifth 
Fixe Year Plan : “In elaborating our strategy of 
development in earlier Plan documents we seemed to 
have assumed that a fast rate of growth of national 
income will itself create more and fuller employment 
and also produce higher living standards for the poor. 
We also seem to have assumed that for reduction of 
disparities in income and wealth, the scope of redistri- 
buthe policies is severely limited. However, the 
economy has now reached a stage where larger avail¬ 
ability of resources makes it possible to launch a direct 
attack on unemployment, underemployment and 
poverty, and also assure adequate growth”. I'lic “direct 
attack On unemployment, underemployment and 
poverty” while ensuring adequate growth has been the 
new dimension of social justice in our plans since 
then, and it is the same emphasis that is seen in the 
Sixth Five Year Plan 1980—85 also. “The Sixth Plan 
has been formulated against the background of a 
perspective covering a period of 15 years from 1980-81 
to 1994-95. Thrs development perspective visualises 
pcccleratcd progress towards the removal of poverty, 
generation of gainful employment and technological 
and economic self-reliance. The strategy to attain these 
goals has been chosen after considering a variety of 
feasible alternative development profiles with their 
attendant costs and benefits. Experience shows that a 
substantial acceleration in the overall rate of growth of 
our economy, and as measured by the growth of gross 
domestic production in real terms, is an essential 
condition for the realisation of these objectives. How¬ 
ever. there is also convincing evdence which points to 
the limited effectiveness of ‘trickle down’ effect. There¬ 
fore, consistent' with our overall social and economic 
objeclves, public policies will have to acquire a sharper 
redistribution focus in raising the share of the poorer 
sections in national income, consumption and in the 
utilisation of public services.” 

And, indeed, the Plan document outlines a wide arrav 
of programmes for the benefit of the poorer and handi¬ 
capped sections of society. Not all of them can even be 
enumerated in this brief article; neither is it necessary. 
However, a few of them may be referred to in order 
to bring out the extent and variety of the programmes. 
By fat the largest part of the poorer sections 

Director, Madras Institute of Development studies, Madras 


in our country is in rural areas—agricultural labour¬ 
ers, small farmers, share cropers. rural artisans 
and the like. The Plan’s strategy and methododlogy 
for rural development con.sists of : 

(a) increasing production and productivity in 
agriculture and allied sectors ; 

(,b) resource and income development of vul¬ 
nerable sections of the rural population 
through development of the primary, 
secondary and tertiary sectors ; 

(c) skill formation and skill upgrading program¬ 
mes to promote self and wage employment 
amongst the rural poor ; 

td) facilitating adequate availability of credit to 
support the programmes taken up for the 
rural poor; 

(e) promoting marketing support to ensure the 
viability of production programmes and to 
insulate the rural poor from exploitation in 
the marketing of their products ; 

(f) provision of additional employment oppor¬ 
tunities to the rural poor for gainful employ¬ 
ment during the lean agricultural season 
through a national rural employment 
programmes (NREP) : 

(g) provision of essential minimum needs ; and 

fh) involvement of universities, research and 

technical institutions in preparing a set of 
projects both for self employment and NREP 
and in preparing strategics for the scientific 
utilisation of local resources. 

Trysem 

Programmes like SFDA, MFAL, IRDP which have 
been going on for almost a decade for the benefit of 
the rural poor will continue with greater attention paid 
to their proper implementation. It is proposed that 
3000 families on an average in each block from the 
bottom rank of the rural population below the pover¬ 
ty line will be given specific assistance during the plan 
period so as to lift them above the poverty line. A 
special scheme of Training of Youth for Self-Employ¬ 
ment (TRYSEM) will be operated as part of IRDP 
for the benefit of identified households and the NREP 
will be more effectively implemented ensuring also that 
the wage paid under the programme is on par with 
the minimum agricultural wage prescribed for each 
area and ftat contractors are totally excluded from 
the execution of the programme. 

Village and Small Industries are another set of 
activities in which the poorer sections are engaged in 
large numbers. The policy support for the develop¬ 
ment programmes relating to the VSl sector during the 
Sixth Plan will consist of : 

(i) integration of tlw promotional programmes 
in the sector with other area development 
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programmes and adoption of a ciusicr 
approach particularly for the traditional 
industries; 

(ii) development of appropriate technologies and 
skills; 

(iii) increasing availability of raw materials in¬ 
cluding creation of buffer stocks ; 

(iv) accelerated flow of instituticiial funds specially 
in favour of artisans, village industries and 
‘tiny’ units; 

(v) organisation of prodacer-orienlcd marketing 
and selective reservation of items for exclu¬ 
sive production and purchase from the cot¬ 
tage and small industries. 

The Minimum Needs Programme for providing 
social services according to nationally accepted norms 
will also continue with emphasis on elementary edu¬ 
cation, rural health, rural water supply, rural roads, 
rural electrification, nutrition and housing. Apart 
from being of direct benefit to llic poorer sections, it 
is hoped also that the programme will generate incomes 
and employment in the rural areas. 

The Plan also makes special provision for the deve¬ 
lopment of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, ol 
the blind and the handicapped, of children of school 
going age and of women who constitute a major part 
of the labour force, but whose special requirement 
needs to be adequately provided for. 

Organisations of Rural Workers 

Of a somewhat dilfercnl kind arc programmes 
designed to facilitate the establishment and growth of 
strong and independent organisations of rural workers, 
including agricultural labourers, artisans, share crop¬ 
pers, tenants and small farmers so that they get their 
due ^are in the benefits of economic and social 
development. The Plan document also indicates mea¬ 
sures to see that the abolition of bonded labour is 
strictly adhered to and that minimum wage legislations 
arc enforced. It also recognises the special problems 
of migrant labourers, especially of construction 
workers, who frequently move from place to place 
and have to live and work under very unsettled 
'■enditions. 

In terms of its recognition of the special needs ot 
such a wide variety of groups in our country and in 
terms of its attempts to meet them, the Sixth Five Year 
Plan is seen to be a compa.ssionate document. But 
tlie real question is not whether the Plan document 
expresses the appropriate sentiments about social 
justice, but whether the Plan in action will achieve it. 
Unlike growth which is conveniently (through certainly 
not satisfactorily) represented as a nunibe.i: and hence 
can be quantitatively appraised, social justice cannot 
easily be measured or evaluated. And yet some num¬ 
bers can be brought in to make some informed judge¬ 
ments about social justice. For this purpose we must 
first turn to the past, recalling (as noted earlier) that 
acbievment of social justice has been a' major plank 
of our planning from the very beginning and with 
renewed emphasis from the early scvcntks. And if. 
as the Sixth Plan states, the first dimension of social 


justice is “an improvement in the living standards of 
ttie poorest groups in society”, an obvious way of 
assessing the impact of the plans on social justice 
IS to enquire what in fact has been happening in these 
groups. Certainly some agricultural labourers are 
getting higher and more steady wages, some small 
tiumcis have been able to improve their position, 
some artisans have more .steady jibs, some small 
industrialists have graduated and become large indus- 
tri.ilists. However, the Plan document admits that 
"ntarly 50 per cent of our population has been living 
below the poverty line continuously over a long 
period’. The long period referred to must be at least 
1 10111 the beginning of the Sixties when the first major 
Lstimate of the percentage of people below the poverty 
l.nc was made on the basis of ah ollicially prescribed 
poverty line. If this is true, one must conclude that 
in an overall sense the plans of the past have not 
hud much positive impact on social justice. It must be 
noted immediately that over the same period the 
■growth’ of the economy has been quite impressive. 
According to the Plan document ikiclc, the trend rate 
of growth of national income between 1950-51 and 
1978-79 was 3.5 per cent compared with 1.2 per cent 
of the period between 1900-01 and 1945-46. Neither 
was it the case that growth was completely neutralised 
by the increase in population though it was quite 
phenomenal. For, during the 1950-51 to 1978-79 
period, per capita income grew at a trend rate of 
1.3 per cent which, though not very striking is not 
negligible either. The fact is that planned development 
effort has not reached a major section ol society which 
consists of poor people. 

It IS important to recognise that this has not merely 
been a macro problem. The Plan document admits 
that even in the case of specific programmes there 
have been evidences of the same tendency. On the 
basis of its assessment of the special programmes which 
were in the past designed specifically to benefit the 
poorer sections in the rural areas the document says : 
“Only a small fraction of the rural poor has so far 
been covered effectively by these poverty amelioration 
programmes. Even amongst those covered, a skeable 
l-'ortion is of those who had some land. The bottom 
ruhg of the rural poor, i.e. the landless and the 
rural artisans, who are the poorest have in most cases 
been left untouched.” Again, “In spite of credit ex¬ 
pansion (from about Rs. 250 crores in 1973-74 to 
about 600 crores in 1979-80) the share of the ‘tiny’ 
units with investment upto Rs. I lakh has been very 
little.” So the maao problem of the percentage ot 
population below the poverty line no: getting reduced 
is the reflection of the micro problem that there ui 
some kind of a “resource barrier” that even the most 
carefully designed programme is not able to break 
throu^. There is a passage in the Plan document that 
explicitly recognises the problem : “In spite of various 
measures taken so far, there has been no significant 
dent yet in the problem of income disparities. While 
this is attributable partly to the limitations of the 
measures adopted and shortcomings in their imple¬ 
mentation, the development process itself has also 
tended to benefit more the favourably placed sections 
the community", (emphasis added) 

Sttc&l Jostice 

But why has this been so ? We may turn to the basic 
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itruicsy of the Plan. The macro strategy of the SJxth 
Plan ocari close resemblance to that of the Filth 
I’Jan and consists of the tollowiiig ; (i) a stepping up 
oi investment to accelerate growth ; (ii) an increase in 
public consumption to augment tocial services “to 
achieve a sigmticant improvement in the standard of 
Jiving of the poorer sections of the population”; and 
(iii,i a redistribution of private consumption in favour 
ol the. poorer sections by imposing curbs on tiic cen- 
suiuption of the richer sections. Oi these, «.i_) and (iii) 
aic the more important ones, and there is an implicit 
asKuniption Jinking the two. That assumption is that 
the stepping up of investment leading to growth will 
directly beneht “the more favourably placed sections 
ol the community” because access to the benefits ol 
development depends very much on one’s resource 
entlowincnt and resource power. There may be a 
simultaneous effort to get the more favourably placed 
sections to reduce their current consumption some¬ 
what by offering attractive terms to increase resources 
more ever time. All incentives to ‘save’ are or this kind 
which ensures that assets or resources over time arc 
increasing. So far the .plan efforts have been only to 
increase (at best) the current consumption or current 
income (so low indeed that such current incomes 
coincide with current consumption) of the poorer 
sections. Over time, consequently the rcsouice position 
of the favourably placed sections improves while the 
poor arc left more or less where they have always 
been. Of late some programmes involving transfer of 
resouices have been tried out to help the “weaker 
sections”, and the evidence has been, as the Plan 
uocument itself admits, that such resources (credit and 
milch cows for instance) have tended to go to the 
stronger ones among the weaker sections. This is some¬ 
thing of the law of development, not the law of deve¬ 
lopment per se, but the law of development in a .socio- 
cconomie system like others where the ownership of 
icsourccs is primarily private and extremely unequally 
disliibutcd and where resources are used mainly to 
augment resources further for th.osc who have some 
to begin with. 

file problem, however, is not about the ownership 
and accumulation of resources alone. One of our plan 
documents had referred to the problem of product-mix 
and technology-mix in our economy both of which 
arc derivatives of the resource ownership pattern. The 
goods that are produced in a system like ours will be 
those that are demanded by those who can afford to 
pirrcliiisc them and notwithstanding proclamations to 
the contrary, planned economic development in our 
country has obeyed the demand patterns of those who 
are favourably palced-witness the vast variety and 
iiuantity of consumer goods, especially consumer 
durables that are being churned out day by day by 
our economic system which has received a new dyna¬ 
mism as a result of the planning process. Of course, 
there has been a substantial increase in basic consumer 
goods also—^food, for instance. But tlie technology-mix 
has been such (again dictated by the icscurce owner¬ 
ship pattern) that vast numbers of our people, who 
dc not have anything other than their labour to call 
as resource, find themselves excluded from the pro¬ 
duction process so that they have no access to these 
goods. The Sixth Plan document does not speak about 
the problem of the product-mix or technology-mix 


but there is a quiet admission of the problem in the 
targets for food grains. The basic food grains of the 
more favourably placed, rice and wneat are projected 
to increase from 51.24 million tonnes and 35.(54 mil¬ 
lion tonnes respectively in 1979-80 to 63.00 million 
tonnes and 44.00 million tonnes respectively in 
1984-85, but there is virtually no increase postulated 
in the ‘inferior’ cereals which constitute the poor per¬ 
son’s diet—jowar from 10.88 million tonnes to 12.00 
million tonnes, bajra from 5.28 million tonnes to 5.80 
million tonnes, maize from 6.23 million tonnes to 
6.80 million tonnes, ragi from 2.85 million tonnes to 
2-70 million tonnes, and small millets from 1.83 million 
tonnes to 1.90 million tonnes. Let the ficts speak for 
themselves. 

Promises and Programmes 

If these sets of issues arc the crux of the problem of 
social justice in our context, the Sixth Plan suggests 
no new way of dealing with it. Us wide range of pro¬ 
grammes referred to earlier can only be thought of as 
“more of the same” as compaio l with promises and 
programmes of the past plans. 

It can be argued, and with some justification, that 
a Planning Commission has no mandate to alter “the 
basic structure of the economy” and hence can produce 
a plan only within well defined parameters. A treat¬ 
ment of that basic issue must be taken up .separately. 
However, in relation to social justice 'here is one more 
aspect that needs to be touched upon and that too is 
related to the basic structure of the economy. If social 
justice is defined as improving the living standards of 
the poorest sections in society, one of the major factors 
militating against it today is inflation which has been 
iraproverishing not only the poorest sedions, but 
indeed the vast majority of people in our land. But 
inflation has one thing in common with what the Plan 
document described as the development process”. I.ike 
the development process itself inflation too benefits “the 
more favourably placed sections” of society, except 
that the benefits of inflation go to even a smaller group 
than those of our kind of “development process”. As 
this feature of inflation also is related to “the basic 
stiucture of the economy” the Planning Commission 
may not be in a position to deal with it effectivply. 

But the Planning Commission has, in no uncertain 
terms, pronounced itself against inflation, just as it has 
pronounced itself against poverty and unemployment 
as also against all conceivable forms of economic vice. 
“A major task of economic policy in the Sixth Plan 
would be to create the necessary conditions for the 
mobilisation of resources in a non-inflationary manner. 
Inflation is the most regressive form of taxation”. These 
are the words of the Commission’s Deputy Chairman 
(who is also the Minister for Planning) in his Preface 
to the Sixth Plan document, ‘The control of inflation 
and generation of stable pike expectations are crucial 
for a successful imiflenientation of the Plan” adds the 
text of the Plan document. 
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Conlafaiiiig laflatioB 

Is this likely to happen, however ? We cannot be sure 
because the ^ective control of inflation depends on 
maj^' factors not all of which ar; within the purview 
of the Planning Commission. But the evidence that wc 
have is that the Plan is not likely to contribute towards 
the control of inflation, and may in fact contribute 
towards its further aggravation. One of the major 
contentions of the Plan documeni is that the ratio of 
tax revenues to the country’s national income has now 
reached the level of 20 per cent, and that, therefore, 
the scope for raising additional revenues thiough mere 
changes in tax rates is rather limited. 'Fhe Commission 
has also prescribed an outer limit of Rs. S.OCO crorc', 
for deficit financing out of a total public outlay of 
Rs. 97,500 crores over the Plan period adding “in¬ 
crease in deficit financing must be scrupulou.sly avoi- 
of Central Government in 
1980-81 the first year of the Sixth Plan turned out to 
be more than Rs. 2,000 crorcs and there is no reason 
to believe that it will be any less in 1981-82 cithc!. 


Thus during the firtt two years of the Sixth Plan the 
extent of deficit financing is likely to be well over 
Rs. 4,000 crores as against the Rs.’5.000 crores “plan¬ 
ned” for the full five year period. It is diflBcult to see 
how this can fail to fuel the already high rate of 
inflation which is impoverishing the many (including 
the not so poor) but conferring benefits to a few who 
are favourably placed to take full advantage of the 
inflation to strengthen their asset position. 

Here again, the Planning Commission can take the 
view that it can only make rccoromenJations to the 
Central and State Governments that increase in deficit 
financing must be scrupulously avoided, and that it has 
no power to implement the Plan. The Government can 
take the view that they too have lo operate within well 
defined structures. But power, in our democratic set 
up belongs not to the Planning Commission, or to the 
Governments or to the political parties. It belongs to 
the people at large. It is for them to see how a plan 
ot action that effectively ensures social justice i.s 
thought out and implemented. □ 


PRODUCE PRESERVE PROSPER 

With a network of over 1300 Central and State Warehouses in the country, we have an 
answer for all your storage problems. 

You can reduce your handling, warehousing and distribution costs by entrusting us with 
all your problems relating to : 

STORAGE 

* HANDLING AND TRANSPORT TO AND FROM THE WAREHOUSE 

* SALE AND DISTRIBUTION 

* PRESERVATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, HYGROSCOPIC AND 
DELICATE COMMODITIES. 

* BONDED WAREHOUSERING FACHITIES FOR DUTIABLE AND EXCISA¬ 
BLE COMMODITIES. 

* IMPORT AND EXPORT GOODS WAREHOUSING 

* DISINFESTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, FACTORIES, 
CONTAINERS, PREMISES AND CARRIERS. 

* PRE-SHIPMENT FUMIGATION. 

You can avail of credit facilities from scheduled banks on security of Warehouse Receipt. 

CENTRAL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 

(A Govt, of Indi i Undertaking) 

“WARE fOUSlNG BHAVAN” 

4/1. SIRI INSTITUTIONAL AREA 
HAUZ KHAS. NEW DELHI-110016 
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]25 yea?s of struggle and success towards achieving self-reliance in oil..^ 

Preedom at mid-sea 

JL " to produce over 63 million tonnes of crude oil from \ 


ONGC’s phenomenal success ofr*shore has 
taken indigenous oil production to a new high. 
Record output from Bombay High and other 


to produce over 63 million tonnes of crude oil from \ 
off-shore and over 27 million tonnes from on-shore. 
This will mean a further foreign exchange saving of 
over Rs. 16,000 crores at the current world market 
price. 


ofT-shore structures is a sure sign of the dawn of 
a new freedom .. .freedom from dependence 
on imported crude! 

ONGC completes 25 silver years of striking black gold. 
Eventful years in which it has not only boosted 
indigenous oil production, but has also brightened 
the prospects of finding more oil; brought in a new 
ray of hope. It has emerged as one of the few fully 
integrated oil cempanies in the world, engaged in all 
aspects of oil exploration, drilling and production— 
on shore and off-shore. As a technologically self- 
sufficient company that possesses the expertise and 
experience to explore for oil in the most diverse 
geographical conditions. And, as a profitable public 
sector enterprise in India, dedicated to self- 
sufficiency in oil. 


ONGC also envisages a 7-fold increase in gas 
availability—from over 2.7 million cu.m, per day in 
1981 to over 12.6 million cu.m, per day in 1985. As 
ONGC's LPG plant at Uran has been commissioned, 
there'll be a significant increase in the supply of 
cooking gas. 

An even more significant aspect of ONGC's growth is 
the reservoir of talents it has built up. A dedicated ' 
team of over 28000 men including some of the 
country's top-most scientists, engineers, geologists 
and geophysicists. Mon who have telescoped over a 
century of expertise in the field into this brief span of 
twenty five years. 

Today, the silvery past is guiding ONGC to a golden 
future as it continues its all-out efforts to find more j 
oil—living up to the faith the nation has in its ability, j 


ONGC's performance to-date has been comparable 
with the best in the world. It has already produced 
over 82 million tonnes of crude oil and over 8245 
million cu.m, of gas. During the next 5 years, it plans 
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Specia l Article 

Development of Backward 
Areas 


B. Sivaranum 

REGIONAL unbalance in growth in this country 
with its vast diversities in society can create division 
trends againD the needed unity. Bringing the backward 
areas within the general growth has always been ni 
the background of planning even though emphasis has 
been placed on the general development of backward 
areas clearly only in the Sixth Plan document. 1ill 
now the plans emphasised developing areas with parti¬ 
cular types of backwardness like Tribal Areas aiul 
Drought Prone Areas. Whilst the sentiment is laudable, 
for planning growth it is not enough to know Unit 
an area is backward. Unless we can define the back¬ 
wardness in greater detail for a comprehensive plan of 
attack on the reasons for the backwardness, and to¬ 
wards growth, sentimental general approaches only 
lead to the rich getting richer and the poor poorer. 

An exercise was done during the Fifth Plan lo 
identify backward areas in the country. Various indi¬ 
ces were accepted as signs of backwardness and a com¬ 
prehensive index was developed out of the individual 
indices to idenafy a backward district. The resultant 
classification was prima facie untenable because back¬ 
ward areas got left out and known forward areas were 
shown backward. The index method also suffered 
from the basic defect that most indices were secondaiy 
indices dependent on more than one primary index 
and the indices were not independent of each other. 
Another diillculty was that the statistical base for 
district level indices which is reasonably sound at that 
level." had not yet developed. 

A bird’s eye view of known backward areas will 
show that a district is too large an area for classifying 
backwardness. If the area demarcated includes for¬ 
ward areas also, the resultant development from a 
planned approach will deviate towards the more deve¬ 
loped areas within the classified region. Given the ad¬ 
ministrative capacity as if today in the field, a block 
is the smallest area one can handle in planning and 
implementation. The National Committee on the 
Development of Backward Areas has suggested a 
block approach. 

What is a Backward Area ? 

What is a backward area? Do we mean an area 
which has no potential for growth, or an area wi>li 
potential which has not yet been developed ? 
If the former, clearly there can be no development of 
the area ; we can only find alternate areas for giving 
an economy to the people of the area as in migration 
for labour. When we talk of development of backw'ard 
areas, we obviously mean the latter. If so, one has to 

Cinirmii. National Committee on the Oevelopmen' of 
Backward Are is. Planning Coainission. 
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ponder why an area with potential is remaining back¬ 
ward. There must be something inherently regressive 
to development in the people of the area or their society 
or the environment. Previous attempts at development 
of backward areas were based on this premise. 
At'empts were made to identify such funcaraental rc- 
gr.’ssivcs to growth. The drought prone areas pro- 
gianimc which originally started as a programme for 
finding employment for the local people in a year of 
drought when agricultural labour opportunities were 
lost, gi'uduuify a.ssumcd the frame of an area develop¬ 
ment programme with special attention to the poorer 
sections. The tribal development programme, started 
to supplement the plan with specific economic pro- 
gn..iimes for the uplift of the tribals, in the areas with 
a tribal majority, has now developed into a Sub-plan 
approach dealing with the area development in a com¬ 
prehensive way with special attention to tribals. The 
hill area development programme kept to some speci¬ 
fic programmes of hill development and did not at¬ 
tempt a hill area development. The desert development 
programme was a late starter, with many special 
features. Over the Fourth and the Fifth Plans, ail 
these programmes got a boost and a continuous at¬ 
tempt was made to identify the regressives and improve 
growth. 

Various studies made of the actual impact of the 
various area development programmes above, reported 
that somehow we were not getting to the root of the 
matter regarding the regressives to growth. While there 
was general agreement that the various programmes 
have been designed, each to attack a particular form 
of fundaiMlal backwardness, it was felt that area deve¬ 
lopment in each of the programmes was not progres¬ 
sing fast enough. The Planning Commission, therefore, 
formed the National Committee on the Development 
of Backward Areas to look into the programmes and 
find out how far we are achieving our objective and 
how we can improve the performance. Further the 
Committee was asked lo define a methodology by 
which backward areas can be identified. The Com- 
nfittce in its first reirort which deals with “Organisa¬ 
tion of Administration and Financial' Structure for 
Backward Areas Development” has suggested tliat in 
(he present state of our statistical base and the ne^ 
for going down to the block for specifying backward 
areas, the Index Method being tried by the econo¬ 
metricians will not work. The errors are too glaring. 
Further a mathematical approach docs not pay at- 
lenfion lo the local conditions which lead to the re- 
grersives to growth. They have recommended that our 
approach being to tackle the basic problems which are 
standing in the way of development of an area, wc 
must classify areas according to the funda¬ 
ments factors which cause the regressiveness. On this 
principle the Committee has accej^ed that each of the 
programmes mentioned above deals with a unique 
fu^^ntal regressive and needs special attention. In 
addition the Committee has suggested that coastal 
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saline areas and chronic flood affected areas also exhi¬ 
bit a unique regressive trend and need attention. Dis¬ 
cussions held by the Committee with the States have 
not so far revealed any other unique fundamental re¬ 
gressive to growth which can be clearly identified. 

Six Types of Backwardness 

Six types of fundamental backwardness have been 
identified so far. In the drought prone areas and the 
desert areas the major constraint is low and erratic 
rainfall. The environmental factor is the main retardant 
to growth or investment. In the Hill areas, the main 
difficulty is the nature of the terrain and distance from 
the main economic centres. In coastal saline 
areas, the environmental retardant of saline 
soils and saline water is the controlling factor. In 
chronic flood affected areas, the recurring hazard of 
the agricultural effort being washed off by the flood, 
retards growth and investment. On the other hand, 
in the tribal area which may fall under any of the 
five classes mentioned above, the basic factor of the 
tribal’s unwillingness to enter the new economic sys¬ 
tem or his inability is the first hazard to overcome 
before wc can even think of other retardants. In ad¬ 
dition to the main retardant, in each of these areas 
there will be secondary and teritary retardants which 
can be identified only by a close examination of the 
local problems. Many problems will turn out to be 
extremely location specific. The strategy of growth 
identified for each area will have to taJc note the 
main and subsidiary retardants. The National Com¬ 
mittee has suggested an examination of the problem at 
the block level by local planning within the frame ot 
the overall plan of growth. It may be found that the 
overall macro plan itself will need adjustment and 
amendment in the light of the local imperatives. One 
may well ask whether there is any strategy to answer 
the basic problem of low and erratic rainfall and the 
salinity of soil and water. How can wc prevent 
floods ? 

The teeming millions of humans have survived so 
far by conquering adverse environment. The dialocuc 
across the countries, started by the Paddock brothers 
m the raid-sixties in America brought out the need 
for the rapid increase of productivity in food for the 
World’s consumption. Paradoxically about the same 
time the affluent of the world including Russia started 
opting for a larger and larger meat diet to get which' 
they had to preempt per individual five times the 
amount of grain a consumer of the poverty striken Ea.st 
required as a cereal diet, but did nof get. Faced with 
thk global maladjustment, India opted for a rapid 
change over to scientific agriculture and has since the 
mid-sixties, invested in a vast network of Research, 
Education and Extension in agriculture. For best land 
and water use both tradition and science agreed that 
a mixed farming approach was the best. From the 
early seventies the modernising trend was extended to 
animal husbandry, fisheries, fwestry and optimum land 
and water use. Much has been done in these fields but 
much more needs to be done. The most important 
achievement from our angle is the research on dry 
fanning and agro-meteorology which though in the 
beginning stages, yet have given a strategy for stabili¬ 
sing and improving overall productivity in fflee drought 
prone areas of the country. The All India Coordinated 


Research Project for Dry Land Agriculture and later 
the International Crop Research Insututc for the Semi- 
Arid Tropics, both located in Hyderabad and extend¬ 
ing the former to 23 centres in the counU^ and the 
latter into three different zones, arc doing yeoman’s 
worK m tlus field. Ihe former lurther has an inbuilt 
operational research and extension franchise at all its 
centres. We have as of now a reasonably sound multi¬ 
disciplinary strategy for increasing overall producti¬ 
vity in most drought prone areas. 

Sofl Erosion—Major Calamity 

In drought prone areas and particularly in desert 
areas, it is not only the low productivity which is 
alarming, but the detcriortion of the ecology by the 
over-CAploi nation ol the land and flora. Soil erosion is 
a major calamity. The National Commission on Agri¬ 
culture in its report on “Desert Development’ has ex¬ 
plained lully the strategy evolved to stabilise the eco¬ 
logy til St before frying to increase proda tivity. Many 
ot the solutions will apply equally to badly drought 
affected areas. Watershed management for all areas 
which arc cultivated or exploited, soil conservation 
measures on a watershed basis where the ecological 
damage is already serious, and rapidly increasing, are 
the main lines of attack. A pasture and animal hus¬ 
bandry economy on marginal lands and lands unfit 
for crop raising has been suggested. In the deserts, 
sanJ dune stabilisation, afforestation with emphasis on 
shelter belts, has been recommended. The most impor- 
cant aspect the National Commission on Agriculture 
has pointed out is the need in these low rainfall areas 
to try and bring in irrigation waters from the belter 
endowed catchments in the country- There is not 
much of science in most of these methods but sheer 
extension work, extending available knowledge to 
the field and undertaking coordinated area develop- 
m-ent programmes of infrastructure and people's partici¬ 
pation. The gravest lack so far has been a coordinated 
administrative structure with sufficient autonomy and 
financial freedom to organise and get such programmes 
done. 

Certainly in desert areas, and wherever possible in 
drought prone areas and invariably in coastal saline 
areas, indd^ tion of fresh water from other catchments 
should be a national priority. Without this support for 
the stabilisation of these backward areas, it is almost 
impossible to call a halt to the ecological deterioration 
improve the base and increase productivity. A study in 
identifying siupl'us catchments and evolve a scheme 
or schemes for diverting the surpluses first to augment 
water resources in drought prone areas has been going 
on under the control of the Central Water Commission. 
Unfortunately the interstate quairels on division of 
waters from inter-state rivers without a visible solu¬ 
tion for more than thirty years, is a bad deterrant to 
growth. The theory of diversion of waters from sur¬ 
plus basins- to deficit ones has to cross one more hur¬ 
dle because so far we have been overawed with pro¬ 
blem of intrabasin transfer itself. The Bhakra irriga¬ 
tion system is the sole example so far in the country 
where there has been agreement on inter-basin trans¬ 
fer but as if to show that such a reasonable attitude 
is against our grain, we already bear ^umblii^ in 
Punjab and Haryana in maintaining amity. A lack of 
national will is a dangerous portent. 
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Developing Backward Areas 


Development of baekwanl areas has to he tn ii. 
people inhabiting the area. Otherwise whilst the nea 
may l>c developed by outside entrepreneurship, ihe 
pet>ple of the area who are behind in their ecoiioii!\ 
will find their sources of income prcemp'eJ In the 
new-comers tor ddfcicut t\pcs ol exploita'ion and like 
the Red Indians of America be climimnated by tlte 
she-er force of economics. We have enough exampl.'s 
of this in the world in the development going on ni 
South American countries like Brazil. Who arc the 
people in the backward areas ? Being tcologicailv 
dihK'ul. areas historically these have been the refuge 
of the people pushed out by other aggressive people 
to more and more backward regions. The tradition 
e area development they carried wi.h them frc-ni the 
rchor plains has with marcinal modifications continued 
in their approach to area development, and use of land 
ai.d water. Ploughing lands which should not be 
ploughed, seeking to grow grains which arc hazaidous 
ill the area because of soil and water conditions, be¬ 
cause this IS the grain they arc traditionally used to 
growing paddy in low rainfall areas, because it is the 
prestige grain and many other traditional habits lirs 
led to rapid ecological deterioration. There will be m; 
I’h insc in the direction unless they can be tauulit bei 
ter. Even if they are willing, unless required infrastruc¬ 
ture development is done, the change cannot go 
through. Alternative arrangements for foodgrains 
marketing arrangements for taking off Ihe new pro¬ 
ducts foreign tto the area, at remunerative prices, sup¬ 
plying the various inputs necessary to the change at 
the riuhf time in the right amount' and at a fair price, 
and giving the technical support and guidance through 
:i pervasive decentralised technical organisation, :ia- 
all essential factors. The Green Revolution has shown 
us that given an economic incentive the taditional 
farmer is not averse to change over to the new techno¬ 
logy. What we need is the pervasive decentralised 
orgaifisation that can ensure delivery of the package or 
services stated above, to the industrial farmer in the 
field. The National Committee on the Development 
of Backward Areas has explained the nature of the 
organisation in its report on ‘Organisation of Adminis¬ 
tration and Financial Structure for Backward Arcus 
Development*. 


There are three human factors in backward areas 
which have to be tackled before we can get down to 
area development along with the development of the 
local peculation. In areas where tribal peccic predomi¬ 
nate it is found that the tribals arc npt yet ready in many 
areas to enter into the new economic order. There 
is insular living and avoidance as far as possible of 
the contact of the other population which makes them 
unfit for development through an economic order based 
on money and profit. One has to wean them away 
frwn the insularity and get them to enter into the new 
economic order. This requires expert sociological 
handling of the change over. In the hill areas of the 
Himalayas we are faced with another type of human 
ptt^Iem. Because the traditional economy of these 
areas did not provide enough sustenance to the people, 
the able-bodied adult males emi^afed for employinent 
opportunities to the plains. Thereby a remittance eco¬ 


nomy has developed on the one hand and on the other 
'here are few able-bodied adult workers to enpgc in 
the development work Any development has to be 
l<v the women of the household who arc already over¬ 
worked by their involvement in agriculture and house¬ 
hold duties. All answer has to be found for this. In 
the hill areas and in the desert and semi-arid areas a 
nomadic culture has developed based on animal hus¬ 
bandry. I his has been the response to the scarcity of 
ivitural fodder for the animals in all seasons near their 
original village habitat. Nomadism prevents scientific 
development of animal husbandry of the community. 
.'\ programme of congregation at least in specific sea¬ 
sons has to be developed first before growlli can 
ensue. 


Structural ProbIein.s 

There arc two structural problems in land rights in 
backward areas which act as retardant to rapid 
development. In the North-Easi, land is owned not by 
the individual but by the tribal community. In Naga¬ 
land the village community owns all land and in other 
states and Union Territories where tribals predominate 
the district council owns the land. This is based on 
the old tribal control over the territory and the 
transfer of land. In Africa where generally the tribal 
base is ubiquituous many studic> have shown that the 
system docs not encourage individual enterprise and 
there is no overall development of agriculfurc. A way 
to clear the hurdle has to be found. Strangely in the 
rc.it of the country tradition has developed into com¬ 
munity rights of village forests and village pastures. 
As a result, there is no control over the exploitation 
of these areas and hence we see in the backward areas 
complete exhaustion of the productivity of these areas 
leading to a rapid soil erosion and deterioration. On 
the other hand, today these lands if properly controlled 
and developed can bring back productivity and in¬ 
crease the fodder, fuelwood and timber available for 
the people of the village. The state has to control 
the individual casement rights in the interest of the 
people as a whole and ensure ecological rehabilitation 
through new technologies available for development 
of such areas. 


Man has to learn to live with his environment 
Where the environment is adverse, man has learnt to 
adjust to the environment where he cannot ameliorate 
the environmental conditions. That is how backward 
areas have been populated and in some cases over¬ 
populated. In coastal saline areas and in the chronic 
flood effected areas we arc faced with a problem of 
hostile environment. Where salinity can be controlled 
by influx of fresh water Irom other areas, a solution 
is possible. Where it is not, man has to find methods 
of utilising the hostile environment for the best possi¬ 
ble productivity. In chornic flood affected areas there 
is really very little that the inhabitants can do to control 
the flotxls. Even though many major rivers have been 
harnessed in the country, many of the Himalayan 
rivers cannot be controlled within our territory. Man 
has reacted to this problem by trying to protect him¬ 
self from floods by embankments. Thishas resulted 
id reduction of the floorl plains and coasequent 
over-flooding. A balance has to be struck between 
em^kment and flood plain. Tn the flood plain the 
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greatest benefit that the farmer gets is the aunual 
silting of his land, Thereby he saves a lot of fertiliser 
which people in other places have to "use to get smaller 
prtxlnclivity. The land again is extremely alluvial, the 
best agricultural land there is. He has only to learn 
to adjust to the Hood season. He controls water more 
cheaply than those living in more dillicult water areas. 
Whether in lift irrigation or ground water exploiation, 
the methods arc cheaper than in other areas. All that 
has to be done is to add together the benefits and 
avoid the disastcrous periods and plan a programme 
of cultivation and exploitation. 

Multi'disciplinary Cover 

Backward areas development i.s ultimately develop¬ 
ment of millions of small and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labour. Individually none of them are able 
to avail all to technological changes or the economic 
changes that are possible. There has to be mass effort. 
This mass effort cannot come from people’s organisa¬ 
tions. Our experiments there have failed. Some 
amount of governmental regimentation and support 
will be necessary for large mass operations. For this 


we want a coherent multi-disciplin^ _ and multi- 
organisational cover to the individual in ifie rural area. 
Hierarchical systems for efficiency of the system and 
coordinating levels for coordination activities for the 
overall good have to be designed. The National Com- 
mitte on the Development of Backward Areas have 
dealt with this problem exhaustively in its report on 
“Organisation of Admministration and Financial Struc¬ 
ture for Backward Areas Development”. At present, 
such a system does not c.xist except in extremely limit¬ 
ed backward areas. 

The National Committee on the Development of 
Backward Areas have already issued comprehensive 
reports on “Development of Backward Hill Areas". 
“Village and Cottage Industries”, and “Development 
of Tribal Areas”. They will very soon be issuing 
reports on handling drought prone areas, coastal sa¬ 
line areas and chronic flood-alTccted areas. It is 
only by a coordinated and comprehensive attack on 
area development and human development that back¬ 
ward area development can lake place. Haphazard 
attempt is ultimately sclfdefcaling. 


Sixth Plan and Unemployment 

B. M. BhaHa’*' 


IN the earlier phases of planning in India, it was 
believed that the answer to the twin evils of poverty 
and unemployment lay in rapiil ec-nomic development 
of the country. A sustained high growth rate of the 
economy over a number of years, it was thought, 
would not only raise incomes but also generate suffi¬ 
cient number of new job opportunities for the un- 
cnipio)'ed to get absorbed in production and remune¬ 
rative work. It was deemed necessary, therefore, 
to have a separate employment policy forming a distinct 
pan of a five year plan. Experience has shown that 
this was an erroneous approach and that the problems 
of poNcrty and unemployment were so massive in the 
country that their solution could not be left to the care 
of overall growth of the economy, because the pro¬ 
cess in that case would be so delayed and painful that 
it becomes socially unacceptable. Since the fourth Five 
Year Plan, therefore, progressive reduction of unem¬ 
ployment has come to be accepted as one of the objec¬ 
tives of planning in the country. Thus, “One of the 
principal objectives of the Sixth Five Year Plan”, says 
the Plan document, “is the progressive reduction of 
unemplovmcnt in the country (Sixth Five Year Plan, 
p. 203)” Even a fairly high growth rate over the Plan 
penod will not by itself achieve that objective, for in 
the words of the Plan document “our analysis shows 
that within the feasible range of growth of between 5 
and .5..S per cent per annum in gross domestic product, 
any significant reduction of unemployment and under- 
cmpIoYmciif will require a choice of appropriate com¬ 
position of sectors and fechiques which generate more 
employment without affecting advcr'-cly the growth in 
produoliviis” and further, “.since there are limits to 
securing additional employment through this method, 
it win be necessary to adopt specific employment gene- 
ation scheme.” (Sixth 'Five Year Plan, p- 24) According- 
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ly, the growth strategy of the Plan and specific em¬ 
ployment generating programmes ant policy measures 
contained in the Plan framework have been so devised 
as to result in a net growth rate of employment, mea¬ 
sures in .standard person years, of 3.4 per cent per 
annum compared to die estimited 2.4 per cent growth 
rate of labour force in the Plan period. 

Magnitude of Unemployment 

The Draft Five Year Plan (1978—83) document 
estimated that in March 1978 unemployment in India 
was 20.6 million person years, 16.5 milliori in rural 
areas and 4.1 million in the urban areas. The rate of 
uremployment in 1972-73 measures as the rate of per¬ 
son years available turned out to be 8.2 per cent in the • 
ru»‘al areas and 9 per cent in the urban areas. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan puts the number of 
“daily status” unemployed in the age group of 5 and 
.above in March 1980 at 20.74 million out of the total 
labour force of 268.05 million. The rate of unemploy¬ 
ment works out at 7.7 per cent over the five years 
period, from 1980 to 1985, labour force is projected 
to grow from 268.05 million to 302.29 million or an 
annual rate of 2.43 per cent. The addition to labour 
force in five year period will thus be 34.24 million. 
The backlog of unemployed available in March 1980 is 
estimated at 12.02 million. A total of 46.26 million 
jobs have to be created to wipe out the backlog of 
unemployment completely and absorb fully the net 
addition to labour force during the Plan period. The 
backlog here takes note of only the long term unem¬ 
ployment; in addition there would be seasonal unem¬ 
ployment and partime unemployment prevalent largely 
in labour households. The backlog of total unemploy¬ 
ment would therefore be somewhat higher. 
Against that, however, is to be put the 
extension of educational faculties proposed during 
the plmi period. The use of ffie.se facilities by dnldren 
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now uouated as part of the unemployment backlog 
would reduce correspondingly the size of that backlog. 
Even so, the magnitude of the unemploymeul problem 
is cush that special efforts would be needed, spread 
over it period of two or three five year plans, to wipe 
out the backlog completely and also absorb simul¬ 
taneously the new entrants to the labour force during 
the period. 

According to planners’ estimates, at ihe present level 
growth, the organised sector can provide only lour to 
five million regular additional jobs in the course of the 
sixth plan. We have to look to agriculture, small scale 
sector and other unorganized eeoncmic activities for 
absorbing the surplus labour force in gainful work. 
According to plan document as a long term strategy we 
may rely upon the secondary and tertiary sectors for 
sustaining greater labour absorption, appropriate 
measuies are essential in order to mitigate distrc.ss 
resulting from conditions of unemployment and under 
employment, (p 206) 

Within the overall unemployment situation in the 
country, unemployment among educated youth const! 
tutes a serious problem by itself. Educated youth in 
age group of 15—29 and holding matriculation certi¬ 
ficate and/pr higher education certificates, diploma 
and degree formed 11.5 per cent of the corresponding 
r/ge group labour force but accounted for 33.2 per cent 
share in the total unemployment. The rate ot unciu 
ployment among those with secondary (matriculation) 
level was 21 per cent and those with graduation and 
above 26.97 per cent of the total number of the edu¬ 
cated youth (15—29 years of age) in their respective 
categories. The unemployment among youth arises from 
the disequilibrium between growth of supply of educated 
youth in the country and growth of demand for its 
services The former depends on expansion of educa¬ 
tional facilities and the latter is a function of the 
growth of economy, especially that of the industrial and 
tertiary sectors. It is obvious that expansion ol higher 
education in the country has outpaced the growth in 
demand for the services of the educated youth. Inspite 
of this disequilibrium, rush to the colleges and univer¬ 
sities for admission continues because many who would 
like to start working after secondary school find that 
neither they can get jobs nor arc they fit for self- 
employment. They have, therefore, nt) alternative but 
to join the university though they may have no strong 
academic urge. 

The total number of unemployed matriculates, gra¬ 
duates and above at the beginning of 1980 is estimated 
by the Planning Commission at 3.47 in'Ilion. This 
number is likely to go up to 4.66 million by the end 
of tlte plan period in 1985. Even if the organi.sed sector 
were to take up only educated youth for employment 
henceforth, large majority of the people in tliis cate¬ 
gory will remain unabsorbed in employment. The only 
liope for educated unemployed youth is a conscious 
effort at expansion of avenues for self-employment. 

Employment Policy 

A lasting solution of the unemployment problem can 
be found only in tlic framework of all round develop¬ 
ment of the economy at a rapid rate. The economic 


growUi should not be from the top downwards in the 
lorm of establishment of a few heavy capital-intensive 
industries at the top. The pattern of growtli based on 
industiialization may prove useful for u small-sized 
country with limited population but that type of ^owth, 
as is now being realised, can not solve the twin pro¬ 
blems ot endemic poverty and unemployment in a vast 
ecmntry like India. For a long time to come, Ihe 
country has to look to agriculture a:*d rural develop¬ 
ment to provide employment to the unenipU'yed and 
under-employed in the rural areas iuul at the same time, 
to absorb the new entrants to the labour force. 

I'hc various progianunes included in the Sixth Five 
year Plan arc expected to generate new employment in 
terms of standard person—year equivalent to 34 mil¬ 
lion during the Plan period, raising the total employ¬ 
ment from 151 million at llic beginnmg of the plan 
period to 185 million at its end. The major employment 
generation programmes are ; (1) The integrated Rural 
Development Programme, now extended to all deve¬ 
lopment blocks in the country, aims at benefiting 3000 
families in each block, thereby bringing 15 million 
families above poverty line by providing work opportu¬ 
nities to at least one member in a family ; (2) Opera¬ 
tion Flood 11 would benefit and provide employment to 
another 8 million, basically milk producing, families 
while an additional 5 million families would get work 
under dary development schemes; (3) Fish Farmer's 
Agencies will provide some additional employment to 
fisherman familic.s by helping them to adopt modern 
agricultuie techniques; (4) The village and small 
Industries Sector is expected to make a major contri¬ 
bution of 9 million jobs in the Plan period under 
various schemes directed to development of Khadi and 
Village and Small Industries like handloom, handi¬ 
crafts, silk etc. ; (5) The National Rural Employment 
programme which was previously known as Food-for- 
work-programme, would provide employment to land¬ 
less rural labour during the slack agricuitual season; 
additional employment of 300 to 400 million man days 
per year is expected from this programme during the 
plan period : (6) a number of urban poor would find 
work opportunities when they arc unemployed other¬ 
wise, in such vvclJare progranmies to be undertaken as 
slum clearance, tree plantation, improvement of en¬ 
vironmental sanitation, house construction for the eco¬ 
nomically poor etc.; (7) similarly various comixmenb 
of minimum needs programme in the rural areas such 
as supply of clear drinking water, health services, roads 
construction and extension of primary education faci¬ 
lities would open up new employment opportunities in 
rural areas ; (8) the National Scheme of Training Rural 
Youth for Self Employment aims at training 2 lakh 
rural youths in various skills to equip them for self 
employment; and (9) under the plan programmes for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, a wide variety 
of income earning occupations arc proposed to be 
provided. It is also proposed to promote a balance 
between demand and supply of labour in different 
parts of the country by facilitating the transfer of labour 
from areas of relative plenty to areas of relative scar¬ 
city of labour. 

• These specific programmes of action to help target 
groups of unemployed and underemployed are all to 

welcome. Much would depend on their implemenla- 
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lion. IhtiSi progranjmes, if properly implemented 
could make a coniiderable dent into the unenjploy- 
nient problem though by no means solve it completely. 
A New Deal is proposed lo be provided in the form of 
extension of various facilities for pioiuotion of self 
employment activities on the part of unemployed youth. 
This, in itself, should open up large avenues of em¬ 
ployment both in the rural and urban areas. 

Decentralized Development Strategy 

While all these programmes arc well-conceived and 
deserve to be welcomed, they do not amount to a well 
coordinated and comprehensive national emplcyjnciu 
policy, public sector plan outlays, howsoever large, 
cannot create conditions of full employment in a vast 
and populous country like India functioning under a 
mixed economy system. The whole tlevclopment strti- 
tegy has to be changed to achieve that result. The last 
section of the chapter on Manpower and Employment 
in the Plan document contains germs fer formulation 
of a .system of decentralized planning and economic 
growth. The programmes spelt aut in tliis section do not 
add up to a well coordinated strategy of development 
or creating conditions of empkiyinent in which the 
entire labour force available in the country is harnes¬ 
sed in the useful national talk of economic develop¬ 
ment. But there is one idea in the section which if 


Now Huts are Insured in A.P. 

V. Sripati Rao -= 


Andhra Pradesh is probably the fust State in our 
country to provide insurance cover to hut dweller^ on 
rather a large scale. The insurance scheme, as approved 
by the Slate Government, will eover all hut dwellers 
against the damages caused by fire, riots, malicious 
damages, earth quake, cyclone or storm. 

Every year, on account of .severe summer and intense 
heat hundreds and thousands of huts and even houses 
are gutted in Vijayawada, Guntur, Bhadrachalani, 
Kothagudein, Ramagundam and other towns. Goveni- 
menl. of course, provides some relief, but then it is 
only a partial. In the same way fishermen and other 
labour, living in the low lying areas along the coast 
line, from Nellorc down to Bhemunipatnam in the 
.North of Andhra, face rather a similar devastation due 
to heavy floods, and speedy storms, almost every year. 

The insurance scheme covers areas in certain districts 
like Warangal, Khammam, Kumool, Cuddapah, Gun¬ 
tur, Krishan and Srikakulam. The scheme, of course, 
will be extended to other districts also. According to 
the scheme the hut dweller will insure his hut for 
Rs. 2000 covering all the risks, and Government will 
advance the premium to be paid to the insurance com¬ 
pany. The Government would pay half the premium 
money and the remaining half will be paid by tfie owner 
ol the Hut. In case of fire and other damages the insu • 
ranee company will pay Rs. 1000 immediately to the 
hut dweller, and the remaining Rs. 1000 will be 
deposited in his name, as seed money which will be 

Our Senior Corresror.der.t Hydri bad: 


pursued effectively, can hold a ^reat promise. The idea 
is that in the Sixth Plan period it is proposed to set up 
and organise in all districts of the country, a District 
Manpower Planning and Employmem Generation 
Council which will contain representatives of the 
people, like local MLAs and MPs, suitable professional 
experts, representatives of voluntary welfare agencies, 
and functionaries of administrative departments. These 
councils will work out and implement employment 
generation programmes in their respective districts. If 
the scope of work of these councils were widened from 
employnient creation to overall economic development 
with a view to absorbing the available manpower and 
other resources available in the district in effective 
development work and representative.-; of the people 
for whom the plans and programmes are ultimately 
meant were included in these councils, these bodies 
could become nucleous of not only a national employ¬ 
ment plan but of an overall national plan of economic 
growth which is sufficiently decentralized to take care 
of tile unemployed and the poor at the grass root 
level, Only a strategy of development ba.'ed on decen¬ 
tralised planning and approach to development could 
provkie an effective answer to the mass poverty and 
unemployment. Individual and disaggregated program¬ 
mes of action in the matter can only provide palliatives 
but cannot remedy the situation substantially. 


advanced to him for constructing a better house. 
Revenue authorities in the specified municipalities will 
implement this scheme in co-ordination with the 
insurance agency. 

More than ten lakhs of hut dwellers, living in 
specified Municipal areas, will come under the fold of 
•insurance cover. □ 


Senior Coal Scientist Award 

Dr. P. N. Muklieijee, Deputy Director, Central Fuel 
Research Institute and Dr. D. Chandra, Professor, 
Department of Applied Goelogy, Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad have been jointly selected for the 
Senior Coal Scientist Award 1980. 

Dr. P. N. Mukherjee has more than 70 research 
papers and 6 patents to his credit. His significant 
contributions relate to the findings such as the impor¬ 
tance of moisture which is held in coal by chemical 
forces and the active sites responsible for retention of 
moisture and the functional groups such as hydroxyl and 
sarboxyl. Dr. Mukherjee’s work on preparation of fer¬ 
tilizers from coal by the reaction of coal and oxygen in 
a slurry of ammonical liquor and oxidatio i of lignite 
by dilute nitric acid are some of the processes available 
for production of novel coal fertilisers. 

Dr. D. Chandra has made pioneering studies on the 
optiral properties of coal and different forms of coal. 
He t^eloped a technique by which the quality of 
coal lying at a greater depth could be predicted from 
the outer sample. This has immensely helped the 
coal industry throughout the world to save considerable 
expenses on drilling during early prospecting of coal. 
He is the author of more than 50 .scienti^ articles 
published in International Journals. 
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A Saga of Ship Building 
Cochin Shipyard Ltd. 


C. S. PiOai* 


COCHIN Shipyard’s first ship and the largest 
Indian buQt ship “MV Rani Padmini” joined the 
Nation’s fleet of Merchant vessels on 24 July 1981 
when she was handed over to the Shipping Corp^ 
ration of India. She is the biggest ship ever built in 
India. 

Rani Padmini is of fully welded steel construction. 
Alternate cargo holds are specially strengthened for 
heavy cargoes like ore. Her principal dimensions 
are -Igngth overall 245—364 m; breadth mid 32.207 
m; depth moulded to upper deck 18.745 m; loaded 
summer draught 13.828 m. The vessel is provided 
with fully air-conditioned accommodation for 64 per¬ 
sons. There is a swimming pool on bridge deck. 
The wheel house and chart room are in the top most 
tier and are equipped with most modern naviga¬ 
tional equipment. At full load she is capable of 
attaining a speed of 15.85 knots. 

The Saga of Indian Shipbuilding has undergone 
marked changes during the last five years. As tar 
as shipbuilding in Cochin is concerned, the industry 
has emerged seemingly very well suited to the ex¬ 
pected demands. Its order book is full for the next 
five years. The shipbuilding and the repair yard in 
Cochin is amongst the most modem of its kind in the 
east of «Suez. The shipbuilding dock is very well equip¬ 
ped and geared to build ships possessing genuine 
market appeal. Labour force of the yard is trimmed 
very much to realistic levels and the yard aims at a 
productivity level, comparable with those of major 
shitAwilding centres of the world. The aim of the 
yard is to possess a profitable and established ship¬ 
building capability. Main facilities in Cochin 
Building Dock are sized for construction of bulk 
carriers upto 85,000 DWT and in the repair dock, 
to be capable of docking in vessels upto 1,00,000 
DWT. Saddled by a colossal goliath crane, the 
building dock is supported by ship facilities designed 
for a through put of about 25,000 T per annum. At 
optimum level of production ftis yard will turn out 
two new ships a year of size 75,000 DWT and will 
be able to handle a total of 1 million GRT of ship 
repair. 

Some of the special achievements made by flte 
Shipyard over the shipbuilding practices in the other 
Indian Shipyards are as follows ;— 

1. Line heati^ 

Line heating is a mefliod of forming steel iflates 
and sections for final finishing of most complicated 
thfe™ dimensional shapes. This practice is in use in 
.Tapanese Shi^ards and calls for develotmiait of ex¬ 
clusive empirical formula. The main advantage is that 
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Cover Photos 

Rani Padmini, the largest Indian huih ship 
and the first Ship-built hv Cochin Shipyard—a 
75,000 DWT Bulk Carrier—for the Shipping 
Corporation of India. 

Cochin Shipyard, a general view. In the 
background is the 150 T C'anc, the largest of 
its kind in India. 

this process help to dispense with special machineries 
and costly equipment. The empirical formula for 
lorming specialised units has been developed by 
CSL Engineers. 

2. Modular Construction 

Adaptation of modulmr construction both for ac¬ 
commodation units and for piping modules is aimed 
at saving time and is being practised from the second 
ship onwards. This has been highly acclaimed by 
other shipyards in the country. 

3. Side Welding process for panel welding 

The one side welding machine in use in Cochin 
Shipyard is unique and this practice has been intro¬ 
duced in shipbuilding in India for the first time. This 
will not only save welding time, but also eliminate 
inconvenience and hazardous postures during weld¬ 
ing. 

4. Design of th e tug 

A wholly CSL developed design of 2000 BHP 
tug with 32 Bollard Pull and adopting nozzle rud¬ 
der type has been used in the manufacture of the 
tug. The tug will serve the needs of the Cochin Port 
Trust also. 

5. 35000 DWT a nd 45 000 DWT designs 

The Shipyard has prepared its own design for a 
medium size bulk carrier in the range of 35000 to 
45000 DWT to the stage of model testing but in 
view of the demand for repeat construction of 75000 
DWT Vessels, this new design is not being pursued 
at present. 

It was in August 1967 that the Cabinet approved 
the proposd for establishing Cochin Shipyard Project 
with a building dock and a repair dock. The project 
was approved by the Cabinet in 1969 and a formal 
contract was concluded between Government of 
India and M/s. Mitsubishi Heavy Industries (MHI), 
Japan m 1970 covering technical co-operation in the 
construction of the yard. 

A fully Government of India owned company was 
formed on 29th March 1972 and it took over the 
Project was started in April 1972 with the laving of 
its affairs is vested in a Board of Directors headed 
by a Chairman and Managing Director. Work on the 
Project was started in April 1972 with the laying of 
the foundation stone by the Prime bfinister for the 
Hull Shop. The ship was floated out on January 
28th 1980. After completion of work she underwent 
three sea trials for various tests. Project con¬ 
struction is expected to be completed by March 1982. 
By the time it is comifleted, the investment will be 
around Rs. crores. 

Tlui Agreement vnth Scott Litfagrow Limited (of 
who are consultants for shipbuilding, indudes 
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supply of design and drawings of 75,000 DWT 
Panamax type bulk carrier, training ot Shipyard 
Engineers at their Shipyard in UK and positioning 
oi ccirultanis at Cochin. 

Ship repair 

Ilic repair dock in this yard was commissioned in 
J ebiuarv 1979 and has since then been regularly at¬ 
tracting ships, both Indian and foreign, tor repaini. 
Cochin Shipyard has been undertaking on stream re¬ 
pairs of ships with a nucleus repair organisation set 
up in 1977-78. The proposals to go in lor foreign 
collaboration to ensure the high quahty and com- 
peliiivc ship repair service arc under active consi¬ 
deration of the Government. 

This shipyard will provide employment to about 
2500 persons. Shipbuilding is an assembly industry 


and is expected to generate considerable employment 
through ancillary industries and sub-contracts. Thus, 
it fulfils not only the technological development 
needs of the country but also meets, to a sizeable 
extent, the unemployment situation in Kerala. The 
Shipyard’s training school is one of the best equipped 
in this region and imparts a high level of training 
and skill which will be sought for by other Shipyards 
all over the world. 

The Shipyard has the largest ship building and 
ship repair facilities in the country and is laid out 
on the modem and functional lines. It aims at a 
productivity of shipbuilding roughly three times the 
average in Indian shipyards and highest quality of 
workmanship. 'I he Jong felt need for achieving self 
sufficiency in shipbuilding and ship repair has now 
been fulfilled. LI 


Books 


Purchasing Experts 

Purchasing Competence by B.K. Roy Chowdhury, 
Sterling Publishers, New Delhi, 1981. Pages 180 
Price Rs. 60.00. 


THIS BOOK contains an empirical study of New 
Issue Market and Finance for Industry (.NIM) in 
India, riic study is divided into three inter-related 
aspects ; the direct role of N.I.M. in company financ¬ 
ing ; its indirect role in tlie ConiT of underwriting of 
issues of capital and the cost of capital. The period of 
study extends over J3 years, from 1961 to J973. The 
main theme of the study is explained in chapters II, 
IV and VI. 


Wn H Uic advancement of science and iiklu-strializa- 
lion and its diversification many problems arise. I'hc 
gicat strides in industrial technology as well as 
sophistication in machinery call for specializ.ntion 
in various fields. Materials management is a branch 
of industrializalicn which is becoming more and 
more complex. 

Increase in productivity is directly related to the 
quality of industrial raw material and spares. A 
modern materials manager is required to possess 
detailed knowledge of specific nature of their func¬ 
tions in industry. 

riiere is, undoubtedly a wealth of cxpen.sivc and 
ccunplieated literature on the subject in the indus¬ 
trialized Western countries. But in India these pub- 
licaticHis are either not readily available or are 
highly expensive. In the book under review the 
author has made an effort to bring to focus the 
complex nature of materials management. He has also 
tried to give a succinct and coherent account of its 
' theory and practice. 

The book is a collection of series of articles 
Written earlier by the author on several aspects of the 
problem : purchasing management, purchasing strate¬ 
gies, importance of training in purchasing manage¬ 
ment. industrial engineering and its relation to pur¬ 
chasing management etc. All these earlier expositions 
have been re-edited with connecting links to trans¬ 
form them info a basic book for (he purchasina 
experts m industry. It will serve a limited purpose ‘ 
as the miiter al contained in it gives a glimpse of the 
complex nature of the subject. 

E. P. Radhakrislinnn 
New Issue Market 

h. n? i!r V »'»‘*®trv in India 

Publishers Pvf. l td, 1978 - 

pages 149; Price Rs. 48. 


Chapter II deals with the direct role of N.I.M. in 
India expressed as percentage ol the increase in capi¬ 
tal to the increase in net assets of the sample ccni- 
panies. The overall trend of growth has been unsatis¬ 
factory. I'he reason for this revealing dclcine in the 
growth trend is stated to be the depressed state of 
industrial securities market which in turn is the result 
of Government policy in regard to the institutionalisa¬ 
tion of individual savings into LIC, Pension plans. 
Provident Fund. etc. Here the author could add 
ignorance of individual investors in general about the 
securities market and stock exchange . One more very 
important reason has been inflation which has amstant- 
ly been cutting into the savings of individual investors 

For assessing the indirect role of NIM in industrial 
financing, the underwriting of new issues has been dealt 
in detail in Chapters II and HI. Large industrial houses 
pd the group companies find it easier to get these 
issues underwritten as compared to their counterparts 
having smaller issues and belonging to smaller industrial 
group. The study has also revealed that in India only, 
underwriting facility is available almost to all industrial 
houses whereas the serx’ices of origination and distri¬ 
bution of new issues have not emerged in a signifi¬ 
cant manner. 

The third part of the book relates to the overall cost 
of raising capital. The study has revealed that 
the costs of raising capital through new issues are al¬ 
most standardised, irrespective of whether the issue 
is old or new, involving high risk-bearing securities 
or otherwise. In' such a case, there is no point compar¬ 
ing costs to the total amount of money raised. The 
result will obviously be high costs in terms of small 
issues and vice versa. There is no doubt, the book 
is a new contribution to the area of .finance and will 
be useful to students of fiananc'?. 
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Deposit Mobilisation by Companies 
and Banks 

G. Srinivasan* 


CONTRARY to the widely speculated surmise 
that the deposit mobilisation drive of commercial 
banks would sustain some deceleration on account 
of the permission granted to public sector units to 
accept deposits effective from 1981-82 Union Budget, 
the fluctuation in the fortunes of commercial banks 
deposit accretion has not been alarming. 1 he rca 
son for commercial banks’ ability to mobilise in¬ 
creased deposits is ascribed to the general credit¬ 
worthiness oi banks as opposed 'o companies iliougii 
• the latter could dangle lucrative interest rate to in¬ 
veigle the public into lining up behind it. Public is 
discouraged in subscribing to company depovsits due 
to a variety of reasons. These deposits carry ai, 
interest rate of 15 per cent per annum, as against 
more secuic and liquid fi.xed deposits of the same 
three years duration with the banks carrying an in 
terest rate of 10 per cent per annum. But depositor 
can always borrow from the bank on the security of 
fixed deposit by paying a little more interest when¬ 
ever he is in need of money. The interest income 
upto Rs, 3000 per annum being tax exempt, for cci- 
tain income brackets, the rate differential niay how¬ 
ever not be attractive enough to make up for the 
additional risk of company deposits. Besides, the 
liberalisation of credit policy announced in Novem¬ 
ber, 1980 by the Reserve Bank of India in the form 
of wifhdrawal of incremental cash ratio that was in 
vogue since 1977, eased the resource position of the 
banks as they hardly found any difficulty in main¬ 
taining the statutory liquidity radio of 34 per ccni 
and cash reserve ratio of six per cent that were 
prevalent, then. 

Though no firm reliable figures are available as 
to how much deposits the public sector compaincs 
were able to amass by offering 15 per cent inicrest 
on their deposits since March this year and also the 
success of private sector’s deposit mobilisation, there 
has been no slackness in the pace of commercial 
banks’ deposit growth. A conservative estimate 
made by the RBI suggests that the aggregate amount 
of public deposits held by non-financial companies of 
the corporate sector as at end-March 1978 amounted 
to Rs. 685.5 crores, with public companies accounting 
for Rs. 641.8 crores and the balance Rs. 43.7 crores 
with the private companies. Moreover, there has 
been a steady decline in the number of private com¬ 
panies’ acceptance of public deposits during the last 
few years. For instance, in 1977, 5828 companies 
accepted deposits and in 1979 the number of com¬ 
panies accepting deposits stood at 4998. In the com¬ 
ing years the banks may expect to gamer more de- 
posite^ though the rate of interest they may be able 
to pay is likely to look unattractive to prospective 
depositors. This, however, does not detract the pub¬ 
lic from going to the banks as a reliable and stable 
sanctuary for their savings, as opposed to the shaky 
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position of companies which may offer attractive 
interest rate today and wind up the whole show to- 
moiTow to llic consternation of depositor.s. The 
prospects tor commercial banks’ deposit accretion 
now appear rosy with tlic promulgation of mini- 
package by the Union Finance Minister on !1, July 
1981. The Ordinance calling companies, banks, co¬ 
operative societies and partnership firms to repay de¬ 
posits by account payee cheque or account payee 
draft made with ihcm if they aie Rs. lU.OOO or more, 
designed with the express objective of obviating be- 
nami tran.sactions in deposits, is likely to bring down 
competitive paep of public deposit accretion. To the 
extent that companie.s and the public must keep track 
of their flow of deposits, the commercial banks would 
gain Sunil* modest boost in tiicir depo,sit growth, since 
they are considered the safe haven for savings, 

I he raising of the statutory liquidity ratio fSLR) 
by one per cent from 34 to 35 per cent and the in¬ 
crease in the cash reserve ratio (CRR) from six to 
seven per cent will constrain the banks to curtail 
their advances. This implies their deposit position 
to the extent would not get depleted, though the ad¬ 
verse Impact it has on industry by fleecing credit to 
it is hardly a salutary silualion, especially at a time 
when the corporate sector's credit needs are consider¬ 
ably heavy with no matching liquidity to back up 
its recovery activity. 


liowcvcr, these facile assumptions regarding a 
favourable climate for commercial banks’ deposit 
mobilisation may go awry because of pervasive price 
inflation which scarcely shows any sign of slowdown 
and the Ordinance enhancing the Compulsory De¬ 
posit of persons in the higher income brackets. 
Though the objective behind this Ordinance is to 
rein in conspicuous consumption of this class of 
people, the rise in their compulsory deposit rates 
would leave them with less disposable income, which 
'y. tell upon their saving habits. Any dissaving of 
this higher income group is likely to lead to a p»- 
aptible fall in the country’s saving ratio to natiomfl 
income, as it constitutes a considerable chunk 
saving community. 

Though the dependability of companies on bnnks 
shows of late some sign of reduction owing to their 
invitation of deposits from the public, the recent 

deposits of 

RS. I0,0(W or more would have a deleterious impact 
on the industry. As the public deposits mobilised 
by companies do come info their calculation of capi- 
K ^“iremenfs when they approach commercial 

repayment of deposit of 

H ^ companies’ 
calculations. The severity of 
their diffidulty gets further heiehtened especially when 
wwed again^ the pronounced contraction in baS 
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ac^ite their mounting credit needs. 
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Banking sector sources note that the hike in SLR 
and CRR by one per cent will tree 2 e about Rs. 800 
crorts—Rs. 400 crores in SLR and an equivalent sum 
under CRR—as the time and demand liabilities at 
present amount to RS- 40,000 crores. The banks, as 
it were, have little leeway with 35 per cent SLR 
and seven per cent CRR and as much as 34 per cent 
to be lent to the priority sectors. This is bound to 
bruise the non-priority sector borrowers badly and 
render industrial revivial a hard task at a time when 
production has latterly shewn some evident prick-up 
with the casing of infrastructural impediments. 

If Chore Committee’s recommendations setting limit 
to the quantum of bank credit for industry arc imple¬ 
mented, the corporate sector’s access to bank credit 
will be considerably curtailed, compelling it to raise 
resource cither through public deposits or through 
issue of shares and debentures. But, already, Gov¬ 
ernment measures in this regard have tended to re¬ 
duce the relative glamour of public deposits to both 
companies and to depositors. When the James Raj 
Committc recommended the discontinuance of pub¬ 
lic deposits as a means of company finance, certain 
measures were undertaken to restrict their quantum. 
Accordingly, companies are not allowed to raise de¬ 
posits for longer than three years’ duration and can¬ 
not pay interest at a rate higher than 15 per cent 
per annum. The interest payable on deposits is 
tax deductible only to the extent of 85 per cent. 
Besides, companies are required to keep 10 per cent 
of the deposits maturing within one year in approved 
securities, carrying a low rate of interest. These 
restrictions curbed the ardour of companies to raise 
finance through public deposits to a greater extent. 


As bank credit is also being curtailed to compa¬ 
nies, they have to take recourse to the issue of de¬ 
bentures or deposits. As convertible debentures of 
growth companies have attracted the attration of 
investing public in recent months, it will be bard to 
raise ft^ce through non-convertible debentures at 
-13.5 per cent. Even the convertible ddjenturcs may 
lose some of their lustre when the conversion attracts 
capital gains tax. Thus, i-i the coming years corpo¬ 
rate sector is likely to be in for some severe liquidity 
crisis unless o^panles are permitted to pay hi^er 
bterest rate both on non-convertible debentures as 
well as deposits. Alternatively, banks should alter 
their lending strategies substantially to offer term 
loans to the corporate sector, as they have a large 
semi permanent core in their deposits such as fixed 
deposits. 

What is of considerable concern in llie final analy¬ 
sis is that the rcstrictiveness in advances to corporate 
sector comes at a lime when the existing deposit 
position of banks and future prospects remain 
favourable. Whereas aggregate deposits of scheduled 
commercial banks was up by Rs. 1,619 crores from 
7, March to 19, June 1980, in the current year 
figures for the corresponding period show a rise of 
Rs. 2,220 crores, despite the fact that this rise has 
taken place in face of public deposit acceptance by 
both the public and private sectors in the country. 
As prospects for commercial banks’ deposit mobilisa¬ 
tion now seem bri^t, banks should loosen thcK 
restrictive conditions for advances and enable the 
corporate sector get over its financial stringency. 


Summer Camps for Tribal Youth 


THE leadership Training Programme for tribal 
boys and girls was organised by the Maharashtra 
Government, this summer at four physical education 
institutions. The programme aimed at developing 
leadership qualities talents in sports and games 
in tribal youth. Two hundred trib^ boys and 100 
girls from different forest schools were coached in 
Indian and non-Indian games and facts about their 
physical capabilities ascertained during the month¬ 
long camps. It was revealed at the camps that the 
tribal boys and girls were endowed with better skills 
in games and sports than the non-tribals. 

State’s Tribal Development Comnmsioner, 
Shri S. S. Tinaikar told newsmen in Bombay that 
the tribal youth excelled in running, high jump and 
othtt sports demanding stamina. They picked up 


physical activities and skills bat were slow in deve¬ 
loping mental attitudes or expressions. 

Shri Tinaikar said that of the 300 students, the 
organisers selected SO boys and girls who displayed 
leadership qualities. They would be given special 
training to enable them to coach tribal youth in 
forest schools. 

State Government, he said, had decided to coiu- 
mission a full-fledged public school exclusively for 
tribals from the current academic year. It bad also 
decid^ to construct hostels only for tribsd boys and 
girls in a number of cities apd towns udiere facilities 
for higher education and vocational education arc 
available. The idea again was to provide homely 
Environment for them in cities. 
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special A rticle 

Twentyfive Years of LlC 


Navin Chandra Joshi* 

THE Life Insurance Corporation of India came into 
being in 1956 through a special Act of Parliament. 
In 1981 the Corporation has completed 25 years of 
its existence. 

One of the objectives of the LlC is the mobilisation 
of savings of the community through the sale of litc 
insurance policies. The fund thus collected was Rs. 370 
crores in September 1956 and it went up to Rs. 5,800 
by March, 1980. The annual volume of life fund, has 
increased from Rs. 28 crores in 1956-57 to Rs. 700 
crores in 1979-80. The total business of the LlC, was 
Rs. 1,220 crores in December 1965, tpre-nationalisa- 
tion figure) and it has gone upto Rs. 25,380 crores in 
1980. 

The Lie is today one of the big investors oi funds 
in this country. After assessing its requirements of 
funds for administrative expenses and other disbui.se 
ments in respect of loans, claims, etc., it calculates 
the surplus available for investment. luvesUnents of the 
LlC arc governed by the statutory provisions embo¬ 
died in the modified Section 27A ot the Insurance Act, 
1938, as made applicable to the LlC and the dircctiscs 
issued by the Government from time to time. The LIC 
has to invest 75 per cent of the funds available, in 
Central and State Government, Public Sector Under¬ 
takings and marketable securities. Upto 10 pet cent 
the Corporation can invest in private sector. Amount 
advanced to policy holders by way of loan 
comes to 8 per cent. Uplr) 2 per cent t)f 
the funds can be spent on the purchase 
of immovable property. The remaining 5 jx*i 
cent funds are in the form of funds not available lor 
investment- As on March 31, 1930 the amount 

invested in various securities is quite impressive. I o 
sta'x electricity boards the LIC advanced Rs. 1,04.'' 
crores. The major avenues of other investments arc 
electricity, housing, water supply and sewerage, land 
development, bank debentures, loans to industrial es¬ 
tates and financial corporations Invcstmeiit in housing is 
channelised through several agencies including the slate 
governments. Loans to the slate governments for hous¬ 
ing constitute a major part of the total funds utilised 
for housing by them. Such loans to state govcrnmenis 
amounted to Rs. 349.04 crores while to apex coopera¬ 
tive societies including housing boards and other 
authorities aggregated to Rs. 436.37 crores. Loans by 
LIC fot water supply were granted to a tunc of 
Rs. 279.22 crores in respect of housing boards and 
Rs- 35.92 crores to zila parishads. LIC’s investment in 
debentures of land development banks has been of the 
order of Rs. 232.08 crores. The corporate sector got 
Rs. 216.34 crores by way of loans and Rs. 314.77 
crores by way of direct investment in shares and de¬ 
bentures. 

LIC’s help to small industry is indirect in the form 
of investment io^ state financial corporations, IDBI, 
etc., which grant loans to small and medium units- 
TTic total investment on this account has been to the 
tune of Rs. 150.11 crores. Loans have also been graii- 
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led to industrial e.states thereby helping the ticalion 
of the necessary units, fhe amount under this category 
has been Rs- 13.98 crores. State road transport cor¬ 
porations received advances for the tirst time in 1979- 
80 lor purchase of vehicles, construction and renova¬ 
tion of bus depots, and meeting capital costs of other 
ancillary facilities Thus the total investment of the 
Corporation has been Rs, 5,390 crores which is indeed 
a staggering figure to be really proud of for any single 
organisation. 

As for inter-sectoral investments, to date the LlC's 
investment in public scctoi is almost 75 per cent of 
Its total funds. F'urthcr while the same has been falling 
in respect of the private sector, it is improving in the 
ea.se of the cooperative sector. The following Table 
depicts sector-wise distribution over the years. 

Tabic 

Sectorwise Disiribiition of Investment 

(Rs. in Crnros) 


Sceiur I9.S7 

I9()(> 

197(1 

I9» 

Public S''elor 255.1 

()59.-l 

232S.0 

.3915.5 

Cooperative Secioi 5.5 

5.1 

359.S 

602.1 

Private Sector 
(Joiru Sector Cos ) 

9.1 

27.9 

27.S2 

Olher-S in Private Sretor oV.l 

I76.S 

336 6 

742.25 

Total 329 7 

K9(i.4 

.;052,3 

5287.67 


riic Dark Side 

While analysing LIC's performance one cannot ignore 
the issue of its organisational structure and cost of 
adniinistration. Ibis monolithic organisation has come 
in for sharp criticism because of its huge size and »hc 
consequent inefficiency in rendering service to policy 
holders. In recent times the huge cost of administration 
has also come to light even as the employees have been 
demanding further increases in emoluments and allow¬ 
ances.. The Government recently wanted to bring them 
at par with other public sector organisations but could 
not succeed and the employees continue to enjoy the 
highest emoluments and allowances which are qtdle 
disproportionate and an important cause of irritation 
to other similar organisations. And yet, efficiency in 
service has eroded. It is a pity that today a policy-hol¬ 
der docs not get the kind of service and treatment 
which he is entitled to and which he would certainly 
get from any private sector organisation of a similrr 
type. It is a further pity that even as the higher ups 
know of all inellicieneies, delays ;ul hurdshiris faced 
b\ policy-holdeis, nothing has been done to remove 
them or to ameliorate the lot of policyholders, fhis 
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monolithic organisation has also created a monolitliic 
trade union of its employees which is a force to reckon 
with and the management just seems to be helpless 
whenever the union liolds the public to ransom. 

K«oigaiii.sa(ion 

Recently there has Irecn a talk on splitting the C'or- 
jwrution into live regional and autonomous corpora¬ 
tions so its to bring about a measure of decentralisa¬ 
tion and through it cllieicncy in its working. 1 he 
split is likely to come into force with effect Irom 
April 1, IV82 unless the Government bows down to the 
labour trouble that is likely to take place in the wake 
ol the split. The Era Sezhiyan Committee which went 
into various aspects of LlC's working, had recommend¬ 
ed division of the Corporation because competilion bet¬ 
ween regional corporations would result in better deal 
to policy-holders. It would also gear up the monolithic 
organisation thriving on monopoly business. 

Critics argue that at least initially the regional tmits 
ate not likely to offer competitive premium rales and 
rebates and as such, the concept of autonomy and 
competition has little relevance. They point out that 
what the Coropration neeils is ruthless dcccntralis.ation, 
not division into regional units. The present zonal 
and divisional offices can easily be dispensed with and 
their present functions handled at the branch level. 
The branches may be manned by senior persons .so that 
all the work is done right there. It is also pointed out 
that splitting the organisation would cause inconve¬ 
nience to policy-holders who are transferred as they 
would have to continue to pay premium to the unit 


from which they took theh policies. Tliis is pot an 
insurmountable problem as some sort of liaison could 
be established among the regional units in sueh cases 
so that hardship is mitigated. The time is ripe for 
splitting the huge organisation into complete auto¬ 
nomous organisations so that the policy holders and the 
public are under no constant threat of strikes by em¬ 
ployees who come under one banner and become a 
formidable force to tackle with. The past experience 
justifies the split. 

It is also high lime to .set right the lop-sided 
stress on development and procurement of new business 
by the LlC. Today about 18 per cent of new policies 
lapse every year. It takes about a month in clearing a 
new proposal and nolicics are issued in another month. 
Besides, there are long delays in sanctioning loans and 
settling death and maturity claims. The number of 
outstanding claims was around 1.2 lakhs in 1979-80 
and the amount involved is around Rs. 48.35 crores. 
Surely, this is not a happy situation and needs to be 
drastically remedial. Even as there is a separate policy¬ 
holders’ servicing department in LIC offices, there is no 
advance intimation to policy-holdersi oil premiums and 
interest payments on loans falling rlue. The practice of 
sending premium default notices or reminders of over¬ 
due picmiums lias also been discontinued. E’or the illite¬ 
rate persons, gettmg certain formalities regarding loans, 
etc., becomes an iiphin task and there is no one to 
help them out. All these defects are likely to be re¬ 
moved, given the will to do so, when the organisation 
is split and a kind of competitive spirit is inculcated in 
the five regional units. □ 


Environmental Protection in India 

Dig Vijaj Sinlr‘ 


1IIE mipoit ’.iice of conservation of nutuic has pl-iycd 
a very vital lolc in the history of India and it is perhaps 
I.mpcror Ashoka who created one of i!ic first National 
Parks in work! history. 

The natural envnonment is the house in which wc 
live comprising of air, water, soil, vegetation, insects, 
birds and .animal life. How carefully .ve can conserve 
this balance ot naiurc i.s what ecology is al! about. 
Till today, we havo taken all these assets for gianfed, 
and considered them as objects for us to exploit and 
utilise as much and as and when we liked. Actually 
it is only lately that wc have realised how detrimental 
i! will be if we do not take stock of the situation 
without thinking of the consequences. Wc have to 
nurture our planet ;or after all here is only one earth. 

Out of all these natural endownments, first let us 
take soil into consideration. It is an organic nutrient 
which has taken ini'lions of years to build up, perhaps 

‘Monibei of V.irliumciit, Mfuber, National Comm'iuec for 
r.inii.iiina'ni.in’l.mnint! : hd fomraor of ihi P.iilianienlaiy 
Pi.viiofiHicai.il I *>iiim. i 


one inch of top soil can take upto five hundred years 
to evolve and I'uc to our carelessness wc can lose it 
just in one llooti They say that around six thousand 
million tonnes of this precious commodity is annu-nlly 
lost by water ciosion, the value of which is incaltulnUe. 

Land in Danger 

It has been estimated that out of .i total of STT 
million hectares of land which comprises India, some¬ 
where around 175 million hectares arc in danger uf 
degradation. Out of this, around 90 million hectares 
are in critical condition. As a result of this deprivation, 
our land has been laid bare, the water level has, 
gone down, reservoirs and deltars have been silted up 
and the climate has altered. 

1 1 is estimated that out of a declared ; :ea of 75 
million hcclaics classified as forest land, less than half 
is under tree cover. Therefore, about 1 pci cunt of 
our country's land surface is actually under forest cover 
as against a target of 33 per cent presutibed in the 
National Forc:t Policy. Further more, altlioveh about 
30 million beefare.s are classified as permanent pasture.s, 
ill lealiiy they are hopelessly »>vergraii;d, eiicicached 
and eroded. 
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As far as wild life is concerned, the Indian sub¬ 
continent is endowed with perhaps the richest vaiiety 
of living resources in the world. But Ae rising pre.ss!trc 
of an exploding population, the unplanned develop¬ 
ment of the natural environment and the greater nci .l 
to exploit this wild living resource, has resulted in iltc 
incalculable ]os.s of our wild life heritage. Pristine 
forests almost do not exist in India and those that do 
exist have lost most of their wild-life. One can con¬ 
servatively say that perhaps we have lost 90 per cent 
of our larger wild animals, 75 per cent of our smaller 
wild animals and sixty per cent of our game birds since 
independence. Althou^, we have a comprehensive 
wild life protection Act of 1972, it languishes because 
of the lack of public support. 

Our Marine Eco-Systems have also been ravaged 
either because of the greater need to exploit our fish 
resources or to extract the off-shore coral resources 
around the coasts of India. 

In all, "c have only 19 National Parks and .'^02 
wild life sanctuaries comprising an area of only 2.25 
per cent of the geographical area of this country. Ii is 
imperative that these must be meticulously conserved 
and many more added to the years to c-mie. The Tlio- 
Sphere Reset'cs Project should also be implemenlpd 
forthwith. 

Althougli, it is imperative that industrialisalioi must 
develop to offer better living standards but alongside 
it, planning also has to be made with care and the 
ill-effects of water and air-pollution have to be consi¬ 
dered. We cannot afford to be complacent and sit back 
saving that India is still a developing country and 
therefore does not encounter the same environmental 
pciblem as the developed world does. Actually, we have 
to learn from their experience and take precautionary 
measures whilst our country is in the pr^'cess of 
indnstrial grow’th. 

Creating Public Awareness 

To checkmate this devastation, there can be no more 
effective step than to create public awareness. It is 
interesting to note that in certain developed counliic.s 
like the USA, around two per cent of the entire popu¬ 
lation is affiliated to some society, organisation, insti¬ 
tution or pressure groups which can influence 
government decisions as well as create concern m 
society at large. Out goal in India should be that if 
at least .1 per cent of the entire population is affiliated 
to such a movement, much of our problems w'ould be 
solved. 

Since January last year, certain very encouraging 
and progressive steps have been taken in India under 
the very able and knowledgeable guidance of cur Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. To begin with, for the 
first lime, the President of India in his address to both 
the Houses of Parliament on 24 January, 1980 
spoke about the envoronment and its imporlanrc. 

Thereafter, the Prime Minister constituted a special 
Com^ttce to prepare a report for r8«>mm«jding legis¬ 
lative measmes and creating the administrative 
machinery for ensuring environmentd protection. 


ChaBei^^ Time 

The new DepartmeiP of Environment is Jicadcd by 
the Prime Minister herself. The nep.niment has a 
eiiallonging time ahead. Amongst the in'pnrianl steps 
this new Dcpailment will have lo take, arc to evolve 
National Policies for Forests, Land Use, Oceans and 
Air. Environmental legislation, which is i new subject 
.should also have to make progress for drafting laws 
concerning conservation of the environment and 
regulating the rse of natural resources. 

Devclo]pmen( projects would have to be pioccsscd 
after making environmental impact studies and for this 
an infrastructure will have to be created for pioduciiig 
the technical manpower. 

Each State in India has both an Environm..'nt Com¬ 
mittee and the State Water and Air Pollution Control 
Board, which need to be activated and stfenglb.t-ne<l. 
More irapoitantly, the functions of the eight Ministries 
of the Governmort of India which deal with the en¬ 
vironment would have to work, in consonance and in 
coordination not only with each other but with the 
Department of Environment so that a pattern 's set 
for their effective functioning. 

Emironment Forum 

The Priiuc Minister, Mrs. Gandhi inaugurated the 
Parliamentary Environment Forum in March this year 
of which there arc 70 Members from bot’i the Houses. 
I happened lo be its convenor. The main purpose of 
this Forum is to gel fully acquainted to cope with 
fliem, to highlight these issues on the floor of the House, 
to suggest Icgi'lativc measures and to participato in 
their respective State Environment Committees and 
Wafer Pcll.it'on Control Boards. A decision has also 
been taken that similar Forums should be constituted 
in all State Legislatures. Such Legislative Environ¬ 
mental Fodums would then coordinate with the 
Parliamentary . 

Fonim 

Finally, the stage of consciousness of a human society 
is evaluated by its capacity (o think of the future and 
I feel confident that the Indian society with its re>- 
rnarkablc cultural, social and political heritage will 
reach that stage of consciousness where it will take care 
of Mother Earth which has given us birth and in whose 
lap we are citMincd to live. □ 


Matador brings Silent Revolution 

THE Panchayat Samiti of Udayanarayanpur 
Block of Howrah district has recently purchased a 
Matador Vehicle under I.R.D.P. id a cost of 
Rs. 86.000, Half of its cost was borne by the 
Government and the other half was received as loan 
from the local branch of United Commercial Bank. 
It has been reported that its running has been a 
profitable business and the Samiti had already 
started paying off instalments to the bank. On the 
other the vehicle is being hired by the local farmers 
almost daily for transporting their produce like 
Potato, Kumra etc. to the whole sale market at 
Champadanga and for fetching fertilisers, seeds etc. 
from distant parts of the State. It is hoped that the 
aquisition of the vehicle by the Samiti. which 
charges very reasonable rates from tfee farmers, will go 
a long way in developing the block economically. 

Field PuUicHy Officer 
Caktttta 
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Computer- 
c aided design. 

: microUthography; 
C and Ion Implantation. 
Metal and Silicon 
gate technology 

-leading to 
large scale 
integration. 


Soon, BEL will bring you LOVAG. and SOS ICs. 


Since BEL pioneered commercied production of 
ICs in this country, the technology has become more 
advanced. ICs have now become more complex and 
much smaller in size. Thanks to the computer-aided 
design and other modern facilities, BEL could easily 
transcend to the new innovations in IC technology. 

The new generation of IC technology calls for more 
sophisticated techniques and testing parameters 
BEL has now equipped itself with sophisticated 
facilities such as microUthography and Ion Implanta¬ 
tion — which vnll enable BEL to produce micro¬ 
processors and other large scale ICs. And BEL has 
the capabiUty to provide the most critical component 
for digital watches,the LSIs. 


The dnving force behind BEL's leadership thrust 
has been its components capability. BEL's unique in- 
depth expertise in IC technology is only too well 
matched by its achievements in other component 
areas; receiving valves, transmitting tubes, X-ray 
tubes, cathode ray tubes, TV picture tubes, micro- 
wave tubes, ptumive vacuum devices, display devices, 
hybrid microcircuits, printed circuit boards, precision 
crystal filters and ceramic capacitors 

These technological tnumphs notwithstanding, it is 
BEL's state-of-ine-art systems capabiUty. as 
evidenced by its sophisticated systems and 
equipment th.it keeps India on the electronics map of 
the world. 


With these latest additions to bipolar and CMOS 
ICs, BEL is m the process of enlarging its current 
product range in ICs. At several stages of develop¬ 
ment are: BEL 7000 AM/FM radio IC.designed to 
give 1 watt power at 6V; type BEL 7001 for tape 
recorder appUcations, telephone dialler IC and PCM 
CODEC iCs and a number of new generation ICs. 



BHIUMrHKTIfllllCtin. 

(A Government pf Indie Enterprise) 
Bangalore • Gbaziabad • Pune 


BEL-leaders in professional etectrdnics 

CAS-BEL-0141 

- . - ^ 
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From Recovery to Growth 

Coiitd. from page 3 


On the whole, there is ground for moderate opti¬ 
mism regarding the second year of the Sixth Plan. 
There has been good monsoon; the Government has 
become more conscious of following realistic pricing 
policy regarding oil, fertilisers, etc; there is a rising 
trend in the indigenous production of oil. steel and 


cement, and there are better prospects of getting 
more foreign resources. If the Government could also 
take effective action against black money and hoard¬ 
ing of essential articles, tlic economy can certainly 
move from the stage of recovery to that of 
growth, n 


WANT QUICKER 
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POST BOX/ 
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POST OFFICE 

Ideal for Offices, 
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It's SO useful 

Enables you to collect your mail earlier and 
at your convenience 

ENSURES GREATER SECURITY OF ARTICLES 

Saves you considerable labour and time 
in writing the address - just a number 
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Industrialisation in Andhra Pradesh: 


Promise and Potential 


C. S. Venkata Ratnam and B. Appa Ran 


ANI>HRA PRADESH is poised for a further break¬ 
through in industrialisation. Though a late starter in 
industrial development it has made good achievements 
since its formation in 1956 but it still continues to be 
industrially backward. The number of large and me¬ 
dium scale industries in the state rose from 45 in 
1956 to 353 by the beginning of 1979-80 and the small 
•scale cntcrp'riscs from 1,200 in 1956 to 22,000 
in 1978-79. It now stands first among all the states 
in terms of industrial investment, which is around 
Rs. 6,400 crore. With the implementation of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan the investment will rise still further. 
This, eoupled with its rich mineral andi power resources 
and fully developed agriculture, offers an immense 
saipc for the development of industries, particularly 
4hose based on minerals. 

The State is estimated to have 409 million tonnes 
cf coal deposits, 1,300 million tonnes of manganese, 
60 million tonnes of barytes, 500 million tonnes of 
bauxite and 400 million tonnes of low ^ade iron ore. 
Besides being surplus in foodgrains this ‘granary of 
the south’ also produces such commercial crop.s as 
tobacco, cotton, .sugarcane, groundnut and tamarind. 
Ninety five per cent of production of Virginia tobacco 
in the country comes from this State. It is also the 
fifth largest producer of sugarcane with an average 
per hectare yield double the national average. 

The State’s outlay on organised industry and mine¬ 
rals increased from Rs. 0.61 crore during First Five 
Year Plan to Rs. 7.28 crore during Third Five Year 
Plan. Thereafter, it declined to Rs. 3.8 crore during 
the Annual Plans (1966—^9) and further to 
Rs. 1.51 crore during Fourth Five Year Plan. Subse¬ 
quently, it increased to Rs. 16.45 crore (Fifth Plan) 
and to Rs. 84.2 erode (Draft Plan 1978—82). How 
ever the share of outlay on argauised industry and 
minerals in the total plan had been less than 3 per cent 
throughout the plan p eriod. T he outla y on villa ge an d 

•Dep.irtmcnt cf Commerce and Mmigement Studies, Andhra 
University Waluir. 


small scale industry aLso had been cnatic and insignifi¬ 
cant throughout the plan period. Whereas the total plan 
outlay of the State increased steadily from Rs. 64.23 
crore during first plant to Rs. 2,933 crore during 
1978—83, the cumulative average outlay on organised 
industry and minerals was a mere 2.2 per cent and 
that on village and small scale industry, braely 1.65 
per cent. The gross neglect of industry, both large 
and small, in the state plan outlays is thus easily dis¬ 
cernible. This is one of the main reasons for the per¬ 
sisting industrial baekwanlncss of the Slate inspitc 
of the apparently significant resource endowment and 
potential it enjoys for rapid strides in industrialisa¬ 
tion. 

Tenth Position 

Andhra Pradesh ranks among the top ten indus¬ 
trialised states in the country. According to the data 
published by the Central Statistical Organisation (the 
annual survey of Industries 1976-77) though Andhra 
Pradesh obtained third rank in terms of number of 
factories registered (8450) constituting 10.8 per cent 
of the registered factories in India, in terms ot per¬ 
sons employed (Rs. 5.62 lakhs, 8.66 per cent), fixed 
capital (Rs. 8.88 crore, 5.46 per cent) and working 
capital (Rs 308 crores, 4.46 per cent), its r^nk was 
6th, 8th and 9th respectively. In terms of total output 
(Rs. 1,885 crore, 5.68 per cent) and value added 
(Rs. 370 crore, 5.18 per cent), its rank was seventh, 

Large and Medium Scale Industries 

The large and medium industrial unit in the State 
at the time of its formation in 1956 were 45 with 
an investment of Rs. 63 crore employing 99,000 per¬ 
sons. By the beginning 1979-80 of the numt^r of tibese 
units rose to 353 with an investment of Rs, 1,200.41 
crore providing employment to 2.58 lakh people. 

The industrial activity in Andhra Pradesh is fairly 
diversified. Of the 353 units, 107 are agro-food based 
industries with an investment of Rs, 183:12 enwes, 
employing 72,313 persons, 88 eugineenng and electri- 
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cal units with an investment of Rs. 480.87 crore em¬ 
ploying 69,202 person, 11 electronic units with an 
investment of Rs. 16.12 crore employing 7,661 per¬ 
sons, 50 chemicals units with an investment of 
Rs. 328,91 crores employing 23,459 pjisons 17 mine¬ 
ral-based units with an investment of Rs, 65.61 crorc^ 
employing 73,563 persons, seven forcst-bsccl units with ( 
an investment of Rs. 112.77 lakh employing 10,820 
persons and 13 units belonging to other categories 
with an investment of Rs. 12.73 crore employing 
1,349 persons. 

Smull Scale Enterprise 

Small enterprise also received a big boost in the 
State over the past quarter century. The number of 
small scale units increased nearly 20 times from 1,200 
in 1956 to ovter 22.000 during 1978-79. The invest¬ 
ment also increased sharply from Rs. 5 crore to 
Rs. 197.54 crore recording an increase of 39 times, 
and employment from 13,519 to 2,34,668 persons re¬ 
cording an 18 fold increase. 1'hese units manufacture 
over IjlbO products, with the agro processing ven’urcs 
graiially yielding place to more sophisticated indus¬ 
tries. 

Regional Inriialances 

A study of the district-wise distribution of the small 
sede and large and medium scale industries in the 
State would give a picture of daring regional imbalan¬ 
ces. Coastal Andhra with 2926 units and Telangana 
with 7619 accounted for nearly half of the units and 
for nearly third of investment and employment in 
small s^e sector in the State. 
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In the case of medium and large industries, the 
main concentration with 172 units was in Telangana 
Region. This accounted for about 50 per cent of the 
units, 60 per cent of investment and over 66 per 
cent of employment of medium ppd large scale indus¬ 
tries in the State. Coastal Andhra with 129 units ac¬ 
counted for about one-third the number of units and 
over one-fourth of investment and employment. The 
backwardness of Rayalaseema is thus palpable. Even 
within the developed regions, i.c., Telangana and 
Coastal Andhra inequitous growth is a striking phe¬ 
nomenon. 'I hc slytrc of eight developed districts out 
of 22 districts in the State is more than half in respect 
of number of units, investment and employment in 
both small scale and medium and large scale industries. 
Hyderabad and Krishna districts with 5757 units ac¬ 
count tor more than otic-fourth of (he total number 
of units, investment and employment in small scale 
sector whereas Hyderabad and Visakhapatnam dis¬ 
tricts with 145 units account for over 40 per cent of 
the total number of units, 54 per cent of investment 
and about 40 per cent of employment in medium and 
large scale units. 

Ancillary Industries 

Most of the large and medium scale industries in 
the State foster ancillary industries for meeting their 
requirements of components, spares, prefabrications, 
etc. Under this programme, 127 ancillary industries 
have been developed in the State with an investment 
of Rs. 12 crore to manufacture 198 items out of 
1,132 items identified so far, for which there Ls scope 
to be off-loaded to ancillaries. These ancillary indus¬ 
tries provide employment to 1,124 persons and arc 
catering to the needs of 14 large Industries and State 
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I^ed APSR'^C. The orders executed by these ancjl- 
Jlary industries are estimated at Rs. 341.54 lakh. 
It is proposed to promote ancillaries in other large 
and medium scale industries in the StAte. 

Industrial Estates Programme 
Andhra Pradesh along with other States, launched 
the prgramme of Industrial Estates (lEs) in 1957. 
In 1974 all the existing lEs A.nd Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Areas (IDAs) were transferred to the State- 
owned Andhra Pradesh Industrial Infrastructure Cor- 
pt)ration . Upto 1974 only 44 lEs, 15 IDAs and a 
total of 332 plots and 495 sheds were constructed. 
These units provided employment to 14,000 persons 
and the vaIuc of their annual production was about 
Ks, 32 erore. By, 1979 the number of lEs and IDAs 
increased to 88 and 39 respectively with 351 plots 
and 528 sheds. They provided employment to about 
2,000 persons. 

Self and Special Employment Schemes 

The State Government launched the self-employ¬ 
ment programme in 1971-72. The main objective of 
the programme is to create job opportunities for 
educated unemployed and artisan.:. Due to sustained 
and concerted efforts of the Department of Industries 
this programme yielded good results. Till the end of 
March, 1980, 11,873 small scale units had been put 
on ground providing employment to 48,744 persons. 

During 1978-79, the State Government laimchcd a 
novel scheme, namely ‘Special Employment Scheme’ 
with the assistance of various Heads of Departments 
ill the State. The Main aim is to provide employment 
opportunities to weaker sections in particular and 
to create job opportunities for the educated unemploy¬ 
ed in setting up small scale indastrial units, servicing 
units and business ventures by providing 20 per cent 
as government share of margin money as loan. To¬ 
wards margin money, the amount of Rs. 15.7.5 lakh 
from the Industries Department and Rs. 79.79 lakh 
from the Social Welfare Department (20 per cent) 
were sanctioned for this programme during 1978-'^. 
About 2,740 small scale industrial units and 3.000 
business ventures were started by those belonging to 
.Scheduled Castes/Tribes or backward classes in one 
year providing employmeint to 7450 persons and 
pnerating an investment of Rs. 375 lakh. The other 
important schemes include half a million job program¬ 
mes. Rural Industries Development Programme ahd 
Training-cum-Employment Programme. 

Die Plrogramme 

The State has taken up the District Industries Cen¬ 
tres (DIC) in quite earnest and has already set up 
11 DICs during 1978-79 and 3 in 1979-80. The 
results achieved through these centres have been 
quite encouraging. So far, 3.556 prospective entre¬ 
preneurs have been identified through entrepreneure 
guidance cell created in each DIC out of which 1,948 
sniAll scale industries’ registrations have been issued 
for manufacture of various types of products. 

SETWIN 

In addition to the DIC programme another special 
organisation SETWIN was created for providing gain¬ 
ful employment opportunities to the educated un¬ 
employed in old city area of Hyderabad, on 20th Janu¬ 
ary, 1979. The main objective is to provide training 
to the educated unemployed in the field of air-condi¬ 
tioning, card-punching, plastic processing, watch re¬ 
pairing, leather garment making etc., specially identi¬ 


fied with vast employment potential and bring self- 
employment opportunities. Under the SETWIN pro¬ 
gramme, 50 passenger buses worth Rs. 93.50 lakh 
have been given to 2,576 educated unemployed 
belonging to weaker sections during 1979-80. About 
30 per cent of the small scale units in the state are 
identified as ‘sick’. The government is planning to 
entrust some of these units to SETWIN for their 
rehabilitation. 

Institutional Framework 

During the last three decades several institutions 
such as Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration (APIDC), Andhra Pradesh State Financial 
Corporation (APSFC), Andhra Pradesh Small Scale 
Industries Development Corporation (APSSIDC), 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial Infrastructure Corporation 
(APIIC),. Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Castes Co-ope¬ 
rative Finance Corporation (APSCCFC), Andhra 
Pradesh Backward Classes Co-operative Finance Cor¬ 
poration (APBCCFC) and Leather Industries Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation of Andhra Pradesh (LIDCAP) 
have been set up by the Government of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh to promote industrial development in the State, 
The objective of all these institutions have been direct¬ 
ed tovvards the s^me goal. However, their scope and 
operations were varied in nature. 

As on 31st March, 1980 APIDC promoted 2,000 
units in almost all parts of the State covering an in¬ 
vestment of Rs. 747.43 crore, providing direct em¬ 
ployment to 61,600 persons. TTiese industries are in 
medium and large scale sector with investment ranging 
from Rs. 25 lakh to large projects involving invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 50 crore. 

Being a premier term lending institution to the small 
enlcrpri.se in the State, APSFC sanctioned Rs. 16,667 
lakh for 10,380 units as on March 31, 1980. The 
APIIC is specially constitufed by the State Govern¬ 
ment to play a catalytic role in providing infra¬ 
structure. Besides letting out of 1.512 sheds to indus¬ 
tries so far, it has planned fo build up another 1,500 
sheds during the Sixth Plan. 

Incentives 

With a view to wiping out the prevailing regional ■ 
economic imbalances, both the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments offer several incentives for development of 
industries in the State, particularly in the baclward 
areas. Fourteen Districts in the Stale with varied re¬ 
sources are eligible for Central Investment Subsidy 
and various fiscal and financial a^lslstance of the 
financial institutions. 

Some of the important incentives of the Central 
Government are Exemption from Wealth-tax, Central 
Investment Subsidy, Tax Subsidy, consultant^ subsidy, 
import duty etc. The total subsidy reimbursed under 
central investment subsidy upto 1978-79 was 
Rs. 15.710.09 lakh. Of this, Andhra Pradesh got 
about 12 per cent. 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh offers seve¬ 
ral incentives for the industries set up within the Slate 
during the past few years. They include inveshnMit 
subsidy, interest rate subsidy, interest free salca fax 
loan : rebate on power charges; rebate in power tar- 
rifs, free developed plots; price preference In market¬ 
ing the products, and concessions regarding rate of 
interest. □ o 
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Wind Energy in M.P. 


OvoilOr 


A. Jagadeesh, N. C. Varshaneya and G. Krishna 
Mohan’^ 


THERE is awareness that ultimately all the 
essentials of life must flow from rcplinishable or 
recyclable processes- Many such processes involve 
technologies and we need substantial time before they 
are intr^uetd. This means in the field of energy 
attention should be paid to sources that arc conti¬ 
nuous, non-pollutant, free in their availability and 
capable of early exploitation at favourable cost. Such 
attention is being given in our country with some 
urgency. With this view, we have undertaken a 
study on the potential of wind energy in Madhya 
Pradesh, the largest State in India. 

Wind data 

The only source of data on winds in the state is 
the Indian Meteorological Department. These data 
consist of (i) continuous wind speed records at 
Bhopal observatory, and (ii) daily mean speeds, 
hourly means at 0830 and 1730 hr. and the mean bet¬ 
ween these two hours, at 20 stations spread over the 
state. The stations at which and speed data arc avail¬ 
able arc shown on the state map in rig. 1. The monthly 
average wind speed at the stations are plotted in Fig 
2(a), 2(b) and 2(c). From Fig. 2(a) we find that 
Indore and Bhopal experience wind speeds over 2.5 
m/s dijring the south-west monsoon period while 
Guna and Ambikarpur experience wind above. 2.5 
ui'S from May to August. Wind energy can be ex¬ 
ploited profitably at these stations during this period. 
From Fig. 2(b) it is evident that Khandwa and 
Nimach have wind speeds of over 2.5 ni/s from April 
to September- The wind can be utilised to harness 
wind energy. From Fig. 2(c) we find that Sagar has 
wind velocities of over 2..5 m/s between April and 
October. Raipur and Ratlam experience wind speeds 
of over 2.5 m/s between May and August. Wind 
energy can be utilised profitably in the above stations 
during the period. The wind velocities in the rest of 
the stations are quite low and hence hardly any energy 
can be exploited. 

The meteorological stations arc often situated in 
the towns or cities, where the wind are strongly affect¬ 
ed by the local terrain and the buildings, and may not 
give the correct wind speed prevailing in the region. 
As such the wind speeds in the rural areas of the state 
where there is more need to tap energy sources may 
be more- 

In places where the winds are fairly good (for 
examfSe Indore, Nimach, Khandwa, Raipur, Rat¬ 
lam, Guna, Ambikapur and Bhopal) mostly dry crops 
are grown. Hence, wind energy will be most useful 
in these areas for irrigation. 
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Droughts have been occurring periodically due to the 
variability of south west monsoon from which. 80 per 
cent of the annual rainfall is received during the period 
troin June to September in most parts of the country. 
Ihc districts identified as drought-prone areas in 
Madhya Pradesh are Jhabua, Dhai. Sidhi, BetuI, Khar- 
gaon, and Shahdol. It is interesting to note that these 
ilistricts experience good to moderate wind speeds 
during the south west monsoon poritMl. In view of 
this, we feel that windmills can be used in these areas 
lor lifting water for irrigation and drinking purposes. 

Only 19.81 per cent of the villages in Madhya 
Pradesh were electrified as on 31-3-1977. The ave¬ 
rage cost of taking electrical lines to a village in 
India is estimated to be around Rs. 70.400- The prin¬ 
cipal justification for providing a village with electri¬ 
city is that villagers need energy for their irrigation 
pumps. The cost of electrification in termri of each 
pump set energised is, approximately Rs. 4,720 to 
Rs. 14,120 per pump. Undoubtedly, the electrifica¬ 
tion of the unelectrified villages for providing energy 
ior irrigation involves heavy investment. Here, wind¬ 
mills offer a viable alternative. 

The total estimated wind energy potential in the 
Mate is of the order of 21.04 x 10® kwh which is 
more than the power consumption in the state (.327 x 
10® kwh). Since precise data of forest area in each 
district is not available, we have calculated the wind 
energy potential for the entire district. The state has 
a geographical area of 443.459 sq. km of which 
forests form 30 per cent. If we exclude this area for 
wind energy use, the net estimated wind power in 
the state will be of the order of 14.73 x 10* kwh 
Thus even with relatively moderate wind speeds 
prevailing in most parts of the state the possibility 
of exploiting wind energy deserves serious considera¬ 
tion. 

Since December 1977, a Dutch team from Tool 
Foundation in co-operation with the organisation of 
the Rural Poor (ORP) Ghazipur has Iwen working 
on a project for the development of windmills cap- 
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able of operating at low-wind speeds. The windmill 
developed by this team has 12 blades and the rotor 
diameter is 5m and it was amounted on 6.5m high 
tower. From the beginning of 1980, TOOL-ORP has 
started commercial production of windmills. This wind¬ 
mill starts pumping water even at low wind speeds of 
2.5 m/s onwards- The windmill pumps water into 
a storage tank (size 10 x 10x1.5m). Out of the storage 
tank, the farmer can irrigate his crops wdth the hefp 
of a syphon at any moment he likes. The syphon 
gives a flow of approximately 4 litres’ which faci¬ 
litates high efliciency. The storage tank can also be 
used for fish rearing and for the cultivation of blue 
green algae which can be used as manure. I’he en¬ 
tire windmill is built out of locally available material. 
The basic structure is steel. Besides nylon, for bear¬ 
ings, wood and PVC pipes are used. The total weight 
of the windmill is approximately 400 kg. The height 
of the tower is 7 m. the diameter of the rotor 5 m. 
the length of the tail 4 m. and the windmill costs 
Rs. 5,500. 

A similar type of windmill has been designed by 
TOOL-ORP for low-lift irrigation with heads upto 
2 m. A prototype in operation gives satisfactory results 
and the estimated cost of windmill is Rs. 1,800 
A preliminary economic study on the performance 
of TOCM.-ORP windmill gives strong indications 
that the wind pumps are competitive with electric 
and diesel pump sets. 

Better iifiHsatiMi of wind throof^ escupniaifs 

The reason for the slow progress of windmills for 
extracting energy in India is often attributed to low 


wind speeds prevailing in most parts of the country 
over a long ^riod. We know that wind speed gets 
accelerated if it is allowed to escalate over an arti¬ 
ficially constructed dam. The speed in turn increases 
the power as its cube. 

P—l/2v'‘ 

Where P-Power. d-density of the air and V-wind- 
specd. 

By installing windmills over sucii a dam would 
thus be mere economical way to harness windpower 
especially in plains and in rural area. Laboratory 
experiments or models simulating dams, or escarp¬ 
ments shows that the wind speed gets accelerated on 
top of the dam by a factor of 1.5 as it escalates over 
a 30 slope 10 m high dam, which could be a simple 
earth dam. The power gain is (1.5)* = 3.38. 

We have shown that the total wind power that 
may be generated in Madhya Pradesh state is of the 
order of 14.73 x 10® kwh and with escarpment 
55.97X10® kwh, which is more than that of the 
electricity consumed in the stale (327xio® kwh). 
This large power can be utilised in rural areas (espe¬ 
cially non-electrified) for irrigation and drinking 
water purposes. There are certain places in the state 
(Indore, Nimach, Ratlam, Raipur, Sagar, Ittandwa 
and Bhopal) where wind velocities are fairly good 
and. m attemin should be made for exploiting this 
energy. What is needed is a low-cost, efficient wind¬ 
mill vvhidh operates even at low wind speeds. TTie 
ORP-TOOL wndmill offers promise in this direction. 
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industrial Development In Eastern U.P. 

P. k. Hharguva’^ 


Ui JAR PRADESH is a relatively backward State. 
Its 3() districts have been notified as backward on 
the basis of per capita income and other criteria. 
From the point of view of regional planning there 
is acute poverty in 15 Eastern districts, 8 hill 
districts and 4 Bundelkhand districts. In 1980-81, 
the people below poverty ling in rural areas numbered 
417 lakhs or 47.85 per cent of the rural population 
and in urban areas they were 68.6 lakhs or 43.53 
per cent of the urban population. What is more 
distressing is the fact that within this relatively 
backward State, the eastern districts of Ihc State are 
real citadels of poverty. 

Lakhs of people in the rural areas of these districts 
can hardly afford two square meals a day even though 
the majority of the population depends on agricul¬ 
ture. In order to uplift the relatively backward dis¬ 
tricts of the State from the morass of poverty and 
also to reduce dependence on agriculture and to 
solve the problem of rural unemployment, it is neces¬ 
sary to take suitable steps towards industrialisation. 
Inadequate Infrastructure 

Rapid industrialisation is the answer but this in 
not an easy task. The problem is multi-dimensional 
and of varied nature. In fact, a suitable environment 
and adequate infrastructure are lacking. Tor instance 
in a district like Faizabad, having adequate power 
resources and well-connected roads, the number of 
industrial workers was as low as one per thousand 
in 1961 and no entrepreneur from the district came 
forward for industrial licences during the first three 
Plan periods. In many districts there is the problem 
( I finance, raw materials, power transport and com- 
municaiio'ns. In Ballia, one cooperative sugar mill 
could not start functioning in lime for w’ant of Rs. 5 
lakhs, although the licence for it had already been 
issued. Over and above this, there are also instances 
of apathy on the part of the Government machinery. 
Typical of this apathy is the UP Directorate of 
Industries' failure in Bahraich to take possession 
upto September 1970 of an industrial estate com¬ 
pleted by the P.W.D. at a cost of Rs. 1.66 lakhs in 
1963-64 and when he P.W.D. let out part of it to 
some people, there was a prolonged dispute between 
the two departments. 

The number of units registered under the Factories 
Act and the number of daily workers is decreasing 
ill Deoria and Ghazipur. Th.; eastern districts of the 
State have not only remained backward industrially 
but this has resulted in continued poverty of this 
region and due pressure on agriculture. Suitable 
steps must be undertaken by the State Government 
to remove the difficulties of the existing industrial 
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units and to establish resource based and demand 
based industries in the region to solve the problems 
of unemployment and poverty of these districts. 

Government Incentives 

The State Government on its part has established 
a number of institutions, such as the Pradeshiya 
industrial and Investment Corporation of UP Ltd. 
(PICUP), Uttar Pradesh Financial Corporation, UP 
Small Industries Corporation, UP State industrial 
Development Corporation, etc. In additicn, the State 
has established agencies that look after the develop¬ 
ment of specific industries such as cement, cotton- 
textiles, sugar, electronics etc. The scheme of District 
Industries Centres has been taken up in all the 56 
disricts of the State. The State Government has also 
been giving various concessions|faciiitics and subsi¬ 
dies to the entrepreneurs in the state in the form 
of cheaper land, supply of raw material at competi¬ 
tive prices, rebate in power, sales tax holiday for 
three years, consultancy services, etc. These steps are 
welcome as they will help to strengthen the industrial 
base of the State. 

Need for Improvement 

However, what is needed and desirable is the 
adoption of an integrated approach toward.s the 
industrial development of the state, especially that 
of the eastern districts. As a first step in this direction, 
the State Government must create adequate infra¬ 
structure relating to transport and communications, 
power, finance, marketing, etc. and efforts should be 
made to solve the problems of existing industrial 
units speedily. Through techno-economic surveys 
development of demand based and resource based 
industries should be encourage in these districts. 
Some years ago, a Central Employment Survey team 
recommended that dairying was the most suitable 
industry for Ballia. Similarly, there arc good prospects 
for development of sugar industry in Ghazipur and 
Faizabad and of alcohol manufacturing in Faizabad 
and Jaunpur. To harness these potentialities, there 
is also need to generate confidence among the entre¬ 
preneurs towards the policies of the State and to 
give wide publicity regarding the incentives, con¬ 
cessions and facilities that the State is providing in 
this direction so that industrialists arc attracted to 
invest in these districts. There should also be coordi¬ 
nation in the development programmes of various 
agencies and Government departments as also the 
creation of such institutional set-up or other forms 
of people’s organisation that may have a local bias 
and touch. 

Paucity of resources has been one of the major 
bottlenecks in the development of eastern districts 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Window on the World 

Development and planning in Kuwait 

Dr. MoJianmiaU Iqbal * 


IHti Oil rich wdtaie slate c£ Kuwait occupying 
iKiiii-wc.>tcrn corner or the oull is bcuuued on tiic 
east by the OuU m the south and south-west by the 
kauguom ot bauui Arabia and in the norm anu west 
by Iraq. At the conclusion ol the scconu world war 
ii war a poor tiuditional kingdom, ‘.nrcuically siioit 
ot water and dependent on small-scale hsbing, pear¬ 
ling, boating ana trade with the countries uiuiig the 
(jiiJl. Ill 1980 it emerged as the world's si.'tth largest 
oil producer witli the world’s highest pci capita income. 

Alter being a British Froteciorate lor 62 years from 
1899 Kuwait emerged as an independent State in June 
in 1961. Lying at tlie head of the UuJf close to the 
Shatt El Arab, Kuwait at one time occupied an impor¬ 
tant place in the development of trade between the 
East and the West. It also held a strategic position in 
the Arab world itself. When the Suez Canal supplan¬ 
ted the overland routes as the vital linl: between tJic 
Mediterranean and the East, the interest in the Gull 
of the powers depending on East-West trade was in 
no way diminished. It was realised that they dgpen- 
ded upon West Asia as a whole for the furtherance 
ot their overall stra,tegies- 

In terms of area and population Kuwait is a ver\' 
small country but it plays a very vital role in the 
vvarkl economy by producing over .s..‘i million barrels 
ot crude oil daily. It enjoys the highest standard of 
living in the world with per capita income of more 
than US $ 14000. The economy registered a substan¬ 
tially high annual average growth rate of 7 per cent 
during 1970—81. 

The (;ountry presents the case of rapid economic 
evolution, radical transformation of Kuwait society and 
s.iecessful economic policies, touching all a.spects cl 
country’s development. It has laid down the economic 
policy not merely to initiate a few welfare measures 
but to diversify and create an infrastructure which 
would give the country a wide range of self-sustaining 
and ever-expanding economic activity and ultimately 
sclf-sufliciency. 

Until 1920 little was known about Kuwait’s oil 
reserves. The first well drilled at Bahrah in May 1936 
proved dry. But oil was discovered in February 1938 
in the Burgan oil-field where production started in 
■1946. Burgan was recognised as the world’s largest 
single field. On the same field eight more wells were 
drilled and one on what was to become the Magwa 
field. In 1942 because of the critical sitaution created 
by the war in the Middle East, the wells were plugged 
and work was not commenced until 'he end of the war 
in 1945. Till the Second World War, KOC were the 
sole concessionairs in Kuwait oil. Kuwait government 
had a fifty per cent interest in the Neutral Zone bet¬ 
ween Kuwait and Satrdi Arabia and a concession for 
exploiting this was awarded to the American Indepen¬ 
dent Oil Company (Amin Oil) in 1948. More con¬ 
cessions were ^ven in 1958 to the Arab Oil Company, 
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a Japanc.se owned company, to e.xploil oll-shorc oii iii 
ilic icriitorial waters ol the Neutral Zone and in 1961 
to Royal Dutch Shell to exploit the coastal waters oil 
Kuwait s coast itsell. During the 197U's the roost vital 
economic debate had been going on about the speed 
with which Kuwait should convert its only material 
assets oil and, to a lesser extent, gas into revenue. 

Kuwait has allairied significant achievements in the 
livid ol economic development. Substanaal devGop- 
mvnls took place m construction and social scrvjce.s 
along with the changes in eonsunipiion and living 
patterns, fhc government has sought tlic expansion 
o! utilization ot oil resources and intensified cxpcnui- 
turc lor large industrial and construction projects. 

I'rior to 1946 Kuwait's economy depended mainly 
on commerce, navigation and trade in pearls. The 
liist shipment of oil from the country was made in 
19'46. Rapidly increasing oil exports ka to speedy 
economic development and substantial increase in per 
capita income. The oil sector’s annual contribution to 
ilia GDP during 1975—79 averaged 65.2 per cent (at 
earrenl prices). During 1969—79 oil receipts consti¬ 
tuted, an average of 86 per cent per annum ot total 
Government revenue. However, oil sector plays a limi¬ 
ted role in absorbing manpower, because 'he nature of 
piodiiction operation necessitates intensive dependence 
on sophisticated technical equipment 

Since. Kuwait’s economy dcpend.> heavily on oil as 
a major source of income (though oil is a depleting 
ikni), there is a need for diversification of its sources 
of national income. Oil receipts during seventies rc- 
piesented 85 per cent of Government revenues and 
aiound 64 per cent of the GDP. It is extremely im¬ 
portant to expand the productive base and to minimize 
dependence on oil even if such a process would initially 
require development of petrochemical industries which 
in turn depend on oil. 

Agriculture in Kuwait contributes very insignificantly 
to GPD. Because of the low fertility of the soil, un- 
lavourable climatic conditions and lack of irriga¬ 
tion th-e share of agriculture to GDP hardly excels 
one per cent. Its working population is mainly engaged 
in commercial industrial or other activities in public 
sector. But despite these limitations agricultural scctoi 
has made significant achievements. I lie government is 
encouraging agriculture in both the public and private 
sectors, by providing adequate facilities and by estab¬ 
lishing research and experimental siations. But still 
there appears to be no chance of agriculture ever 
becoming a major factor in Kuwait’.^ economy because 
of inhospitable agro-climatic conditions like lack ol 
fertile soil, low precipitation, high temperature and lack 
of fresh wafer. 

Industry like agriculture plays -i very insigniheam 
role in Kuwait’s economy. But the government conti¬ 
nues (q encourage industrial development in its efforts 
to diversify the economy and achieve balanced growth. 
Industry's share to GDP does not exceed six per ccn'. 
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during the last ten years it grew at an average rate 
/of about 11 per cent. Industrial development is retarded 
by the scarcity of labour and technical skills, lack of 
indigenous raw materials other than oil and natural 
"as and relatively limited size of the market. Factors 
favciiring the development of industry are the avad- 
abdiiy ol domestic capital, cheap energy and good 
transport and communications systems coupled with 
favourable investment. Most of the large-scale indus¬ 
tries based on petroleum are concentrated in the 
Shuaiba Industrial Area. 

Kuwait is among the countries where development 
planning started late. The Kuwait Development Board 
was set up by the Government in 1952 to supervise 
development spending. However, a new Planning 
lioaid was formed in 1962 under a decree issued by 
ihc Fniir on the recommendations of the World Bank 
Mission which visited this country in 1961. Board 
consists of the Prime Minister, seven Ministers direc- 
i]y connected with Socio-economic development, the 
Mayor of Kuwait and four representatives of the private 
sector. The Prime Minister is its Chairman. The Board 
enjoys powers to supervise the economic and social 
giowth of the country through five year plans. The 
r-irst Five Year Plan for the year 1966-67 to 1970-71 
was .submitted to the government in 1965. 

Objectives of First Plan 

The first Plan aimed at achieving an increase in the 
QU'S.s domestic product of 37 per cent during 
1967-68—1971-72 and an annual average growth rate 
of 6.5 per cent. Its other objectives wore (1) to take 
Mcps to raise the per capita income constantly; (ii) to 
ciisiiti. a more equitable distribution of income in order 
!i> achieve a reasonable degree oi social justice and to 
svcui't; a continuously dynamic economy, (iii) to 
achieve greater degree of diversification in the sources 
of liie national income while at the same time increas¬ 
ing the relative contribution of the non-o'I sectors of 
the ct onomy; (iv) to train Kuwait’s citizens in science 
and technology to meet the development requirements 
of the country’s economy; and )v) to co-ordinate the 
needs of economic development in Kuwait with the 


Industrial Development in Eastern UP 

(Coiud. from page 34) 


of the Stale. For several decades in the past, coopera¬ 
tives were the main, institutions contributing towards 
rural development. It is only about a decade ago 
(hat commercial banks entered the field. We are 
happy to record that the Central Bank of India is 
playing a vital role in the rural development of the 
Slate. The bank, besides financing the farmers for 
agricultural development through various schemes for 
small and marginal farmers, landless labourers, has 
also financed, rural artisans and entrepreneurs for 
development of rural cottage and small-scale indus- 
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desire for a comprehensive economic integration of the 
Arab countries. 

In order to reduce dependence on oil, the Govern¬ 
ment of Kuwait has been laying emphasis on industria¬ 
lisation in the first and subsequent five year plans. It 
has, thus, adopted a policy of industrialization mainly 
concentrating on industries which depend on petroleum 
as raw material and those having good domestic market. 
An important aspect of Kuwait’s welfare activities is 
its housing policy. The Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Labour has been assigned the task of providing homes 
for low income people. Poor people unable to build 
their own houses are given good and comfortable houses 
against a payment of about K.D. 7 a month. Housing 
receives the highest share of 31.6 per cent of totid 
allocation of K.D. 15,289 million in the Development 
Plan for 1976—1981. 

Vulnerabilily. 

The dependence upon a single exhaustible resource 
is a source of extreme vlunerability of Kuwait’s eco¬ 
nomy. And this is likely to continue for a long time 
to come. It can be countered somewhat by industrial 
diversification, in the field of non-oil based industries. 
Yet another important factor responsible for its vul¬ 
nerability is its dependence on imports. This is also 
bound to continue because of the country’s limited 
production base. This can, of course, be offset some¬ 
what by greater regional cooperation. But it seems that 
country's dependence on imports will remain a funda¬ 
mental part of its economic fabric. The oil exploitation 
in countries like Kuwait is essentially a transformation 
of one form of wealth, into another. Much of this 
tran.sformation has been into assets held abroad, 
resulting in Kuwait’s accumulation of several billion 
Kuwaifi dinars worth of foreign investments. Though 
it provides an alternative source of income and reduces 
dependence on oil alone it carries with it a number 
of other uncertainities. Another form of external de¬ 
pendence arises from the high proportion of expatriates 
who constitute over 70 per cent of the labour force. 
It is of consequence to Kuwait’s future 
development. U 


tries and unemployed persons foi taking up new 
ventures for self-employment. In addition, the bank 
has also undertaken a number of other activities 
related to development and to that extent productivity 
and economy have also been taken care of. The bank 
has also been assigned with lead bank responsibility 
in Etawah, Deoria and Ballia for the overall develop¬ 
ment of these districts. It is hoped that other com¬ 
mercial banks will also contribute siffiilarly towyirds 
agricultural and industrial development to remove 
poverty and rural unemployment. O 
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Happy IFFCO Group in a lush green field of a village adopted by them 

IFFCO adopted Villages 


S. N. Bliattacharyli” 


INDIAN Farmers, Fertiliser Cooperative Ltd. 
(IFFCO), the biggest cooperative producer and 
marketer of fertiliser in the whole of Asia, has also 
been playing its role in the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme of the Government. For quite 
some time the IFFCO is adopting villages in most 
of the States and Union Territories. 'Fhe number of 
villages adopted has slowly risen from 259 villages 
to 400. Here are a few examples to illustrate the 
work being done by the IFFCO in these villages. 
Smt. Govamma, 50 is a Harijun widow of Agara 
near Banplore. She has four acres of dry land. She 
introduced Ragi, finger millet and red gram, all 
demonstrated successfully by the IFFCO in coopera¬ 
tion with the Karnataka University of Agricultural 
Sciences and the State Department of Agriculture. 
By the end of 1980 the entire dry land of the village 
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was covered by Indaf-I and Indaf-5 a cross between 
Indian and African variety of Ra^, raising the 
production from 2-3 qtls per acre to 8-10 qtls. In 
wet land, high yielding paddy varieties like PUshpa 
and MR-272 were simultaneously cultivated. 

ITiree crops of Ragi are grown in Rabi and 
Kharif seasons, with an additional summer yield. 
The land is seldom kept idle. Straw of Ra^ has 
proved to be much valuable for milch cows and 
fetches more money than paddy straw as it is more 
nutritious. 

A few decades ago, pulses were grown only in 
winter season. Thanks to the continued research of 
the University of Agricultural Sciences and field 
demonstration by the IFFCO, pulses are now grown 
throughout the year. When the IFFCO adopted this 
village in 1978, it was a backward one. But Agara 
js no<v t^'ospering. 
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ankarpur, near Varanasi, in UP is anoiher village 
opted by the JFfCO. it is not an average village 
(if India, poor and struggling. V'illagers own inigaJed 
land and being Judava.s, look after their cattle wealth. 
The people are taking advantage of science and 
technology. A small village, it has already three gobar 
gas plants and about half a dozen armers arc on the 
wailing list. IFFCO’s Field Representative normally 
an MS in Agriculture, helps the villagers by explain¬ 
ing the usefulness of various scienfilic innovations 
and help in putting them in contact with parties 
who manufacture the.se. He .dso helps the villagers 
by introducing the latest agricultural practices. Only 
high yielding varieties are used in thc^ village and 
chemical fertilisers supplement the ^nitrogenous 
cowdimg. The standing crop will evoke anybody’s 
envy. IFFCO has also donated to the village two 
sprayers for use of insecticides and a. seed drum 
From Uttar Pradesh, wc go to Orissa. Shri Devendra, 
Nath Oita, a school tcacher-cum-prcpressivc farmer, 
with the help of IFFCO's Field Repicsentatives and 
Area agronomist is not only changing the face of 
Manilri, adopted village, but the adjoining villages 
as well. He could anticipate the value of chemical 
fertilisers, particularly those produced by the IFFCO 
and offered his land as a demonstration plot. He 
was also instrumental in organising, with IFFCO’s 
help, a farmers' meeting and collected about 200 
agriculturists from neighbouring areas. Under 
IFFCO’s promotional and cduc.UionaI programmes, a 
few more demonstration plots were set up. The 
latest high yielding paddy variety, "Taichun one 
was popularised (hough people like Shri Otta. 

Masala, is another adopted village in the Wardha 
district of Maharashtra. The farmers in neighbouring 
areas come to know immediately of the research 


TRENDS 

Decentralising PF Organisation 

f'HF Fmployecs Provident Fund Organisation has 
opened Ft sub-regional oliiccs out of the 23 sanc¬ 
tioned un.lcr its decentralisation scheme. Disclosing 
this at Barrxla recently the then Minister of Planning 
and Labour. Shri Narayan Dalt Tiwari, said that a 
hluc-prinf lor the pha.sed opening of more and more 
sub-rcgional ofliccs was under active consideration 
of the Employees’ Provident Fund Organisation. 

Tiic Minister said the Organisation now covered 
163 industries aud about one lakh establLshmenls with 
110 lakh subscribers. To enable subscribers to know 
the provident fund accumulations standing to tJieir 
credit, a proposal of Central Board of Trustees to 
introduce pass books on an experimental basis for 
subscribers in Delhi, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh 
regions is now under the consideraMon of the 
Ciovernmcnt. 

Streamlining of Post Office Savings Bank 

AS a part of (he efforts to improve and simplify 
the Post Office Savings Bank services, the P&T 
Department is introducing pay-in-slips with counter¬ 


results of the laboratory in the village. The laboratory 
is in a way a family venture, run by two brothers 
and a cousin, all agricultural experts. Shri Ravi 
Kashikar 37, M.Sc. in Agriculture, is the brain and 
the inspiration behind the miniature laboratory doing 
research in cotton, chillies, banana and vegetables. 
The improved variety of chillies with reddish tinge 
that the lab introduced has become very popular 
with the farmers who are fond of red colour in food. 
Varieties of cotton which mature earlier and give 
two crops a year have been tried by the farmers 
without delay. The laboratory sells cotton seeds and 
chilly seeds, all coated for protection against pests 
and diseases. Shri Ravi’s brother, Shri S. G. Kashikar 
has a doctorate in plant breeding and cousin, 
Shri G. V. Umarkar a doctorate in plant protection. 
The trio started the lab in modest bricks and mortar 
room, in 1977. The secret of Raviji’s success, as he 
tells others, is ‘extension’, in one word. He goes 
round the adopted village and other villages in the 
neighbourhood as well, not only to popularise the 
new strains but to educate the farmers on their 
use. In this mission he has the active cooperation of 
IFFCO’s Field Representative Shri G. S. Patil, an 
Agriculture Graduate from the Pune Agricultural 
College. The laboratory has two microscopes costing 
about Rs. 1,.500 each and a chemical balance costing 
Rs. 500. There is an indigenous growth chamber 
where heat is produced for quick germination. Seeds 
arc also protected from vagaries of climate. 

There could be other scientists and progressive 
farmers doing similar work in remote villages, to 
bring about a sil ent s ocio-economic revolution in 
the country side. IFFCO is taking their assistance 
in popularising improved teclini(|ucs of agriculture 
and use of fertilisers, fl 


foils for deposits as in commercial banks. This will 
be introduced from October 1, 1981. With the 
provision of a counterfoil, the customer will get a 
formal receipt for every deposit besides the record 
of the deposit in his pass book. The new pay-in¬ 
slip would be used for ca.sh deposits as well as the 
crediting of cheques and drafts. 

The Post Office Savings Bank deposits registered 
further growth during the financial year that has 
gone by. At the end of March 1981 the outstanding 
deposits had reached Rs. 7859 crores in the difterenlt 
savings schemes, which meant an increase of 
Rs. 1090 crores during the financial year 1980-81. 


Mineral Development in Aninachal Pradesh 

THE geological investigaticais over the past few 
years have revealed considerable promise about 
mineral prospects in Arunachal Pradesh. There are 
also reported occurences of graphite in Lohit dis¬ 
trict and numerous base-metal deposits of unknown 
potentials. The Norffi Eastern Council has been 
sponsoring several schemes for promotion of mineral 
development in Arunachal Pradesh. Ths high 
promise of Namcbick coal deposits has been revealed 
during prospecting dwie by the Gedogied Survey 
of India 
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storage tanks of ifie Stillage Gas- 



Inside view of the sidlage gas plant 


be available and pollution hazards will lessen. The 
plant covering an area of 300 acres will be expanded 
10 treat 125 MGD of sewage by 1985. Its present 
capacity is 06 MGD. The processing of the city’s waste 
can bring about considerable reduction in denitind lor 
kerosene and cylindered gas. The present plants to 
conneet iOOOO homes is likely to save every month sis 



lakhs of rupees in terms of the cost of kerosene equi¬ 
valent. In a year, it amounts to Rs. 72 lakhs. Experts 
estimate that by processing the entire sullagc, they 
could meet 20 per cent of the domestic fuel demand 
in the city. Some projections indicate that if the 140 
cities and towns in India, which cannot escape sewage 
treatment, make use of it to produce gas, it could save 
die cost of imported kerosene worth crores of rupees, 


Suit Indira Gandhi presenting some hraille hooks to 
a blind person 



Free Appliances for the Disabled 

THE Ministry of Social Welfare has diawn up a 
new scheme to provide financial assistance lo handi¬ 
capped persons to buy sophisticated, scienlically manu¬ 
factured modern aids and appliances that help 
promote their physical, social, economic and psycho¬ 
logical rehabilitation. 

Under the scheme, aids and applicances would 
be available to the disabled free or on subsidised lates 
depending on the income of the disabled or his 
parents and guardian in case he is a dependent 
Persons with monthly income upto Rs. 750 would 
get tile aids free and whose income '■anges between 
Rs. 751 to Rs. 1500 would be given the aids at 50 
per cent of the cost 

Unified Brailie Code for Indian 
Languages 

THE National Institute for the Visually Handi¬ 
capped has finalised a code of contractions and abbre¬ 
viations in Braille to facilitate the process of reading 
and writing by the blind. Four Hindi language books 
for classes V and VI are being prepared in the code. 
The Institute is also trying to devise contractions and 
abbreviations for other Indian language- lo achieve 
uniformity. 
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to the world of shipping 


Rani Padmini, the first 75,000 DW1 
vessel to be built indigenously, 
joined with M/s. Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India on the 24th July 1981 A 
very proud achievement indeed. We 
at Cochin Shipyard, the premier ship 
builders in this part of the world 
have know-how and expertise to 
tackle any problem in the ship 
building & ship repair. 

In fact our yard offers yOU drydpck- 
ing facilities for ships uptp 1,00,000 


DWT and a complete range of ship 
repair and maintenance services—in 
collaboration with I H I Japan. 

COCHIN 
SHIPYARD 
UMITCD 

P. O. Bag No. 1653.Cochin-682 01S INDIA 



Supplying s vita! need to ipternationei shipping from the Suez to Singapore 


ARiES CSL 647 














With an investment of Rs. 2500, TSP-2G6A assures to f;ive life-long service. 


TSP 206A 

Vasudev Bhat'" 

TSP-206A is not a computer. It is a Solar Water 
Heating system developed % the Tungabhadra Steel 
Product’s Research and Development Department. It is 
a self contained modular system, capable of meeting 
hot water needs of residential and commerial establish¬ 
ments at a reasonable price. With an investment of 
Rs. 2,500, TSP-206A assures to give a life long ser¬ 
vice. This system is economical for water heating 
when compared to electricity, gas, furnace oil and 
kerosene. 

*Assti. Inform ition Oiliccr, PJB Hubli 


The system is simple and comprises of (1) Solar 
Panel (2) Thermal Storage (3) Structural Support and 
piping, 

The Solar Panel forms heart of the system. It is a 
steel box structure covered on top by glass and houses 
absorber plate, and thermal insulation within. The 
'1 hcrmal Storage is adequately insulated hot water tank 
which supplies hot water round the clock. The Struc¬ 
tural Support and piping consist of collector module 
and thermal storage, interconnected by piping. 

The system can be tailored to meet our needs from 
100 to 10,000 litres per day or even more. The 
company has already installed this module in nearly 
60 locations in the country. 


Solar Dehydrator Developed 

THE Central Potato Research Institute at Simla 
has developed a solar dehydrator for making potato 
chips. 

The dehydrator can also work on electricity. The 
solar dehydrator can dry about 50 kg. of fresh potato 
chipi in one day making available 7 kg. of dry chips. 

It is stated that the dehydrator not only saves time 
and labour, but also helps to get good quality chips. 
Because direct drying in the sun often leads 
to browning and discolourisation of the chips when 
fried. 

The equipment designed by the institute can be used 
at any place with adjustment of the angle roof slope, 
which should be almost equal to the latitude of the 
place. 


Portable *Non-Contacf Thermometer 

A new portable infrared thermometer which can 
measure temperatures in the range 600 to 1600°C 
very accurately at distances up to several meters 
from the target-spot being assessed is offered by a 
British firm. M/s. Land Pyrometers Limited. This 
firm is represented in India by M/s. Larson & Toubro 
Limited. Desipated as Cyclops 51, the thermo¬ 
meter ha.s major applications in the steel and non- 
ferrous, glass, ceramics, power generation and 
diemical industries. It is powered by 9 V battery 
and employs camera-quality optics of the single-lens 
reflex type. 
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Editorial 

Search for New Energy Sources 

OIL prices have increased by about 28 times in 
(he past eight years. The oil reserves are also fast 
getting depleted. At the same time, the demand for 
oil, especially by poor countries which want to develop 
themselves, is fast increasing. Ninety out of 133 de¬ 
veloping countries do not have any oil reserves. Nearly 
three-fourths of the export earnings of these countries 
arc spent on oil imports. The distribution of oil is 
skewed ill favour of rich nations whose per capita con¬ 
sumption is twelve times that of developing countries. 
Another major energy crisis facing the poor nations is 
the rapid denudation of their forests—10 to 25 million 
hectares per year—which provide fuelwood to the 
people. In fact half to three-fourths of their energy 
supplies are from wood and animal wastes. 

As the need for ‘new and renewable sources of en¬ 
ergy' hecainc very urgent , the Uni'ed Nations Organi¬ 
sation arranged for a big conference on the subject 
last month ut Nairobi. More than 1000 delegates from 
over 150 countries participated in that conference. 
Some rich nations like the U.S. and oil-exporting coun¬ 
tries—in .spite of many of them belonging to the ‘de¬ 
veloping’ category—tiid not adopt a helpful altiude 
in the meeting towards the poor countries. But some 
other advanced coimtrics like Canada, Sweden, Japan, 
Italy, Norway and the Netherlands were generous in 
offering assistance. Cur Prime Minister, who delivered 
the keynote address, called for a world energy pro¬ 
gramme for helping the developing nations. She deplo¬ 
red the reckless use of oil by developed countries and 
urged for its equitable distribution. 

The conference identified six policy areas which 
need immediate attention and also 14 renewable forms 
of energy. It adopted an action programme for deve¬ 
loping technology to utilise renewable energy sources 
and for speedy reforestation operations. Due to the 
stone-walling by rich nations, the conference could 
not reach an agreement on the financing of the action 
programme and on setting up institutional mechanism 
tor monitoring the execution of the programme. An 
earlier proposal by the World Bank to set up an en¬ 
ergy fund to help the developing countries has also 
been stalled by the U. S. It is estimated that about 50 
billion dollars would be required annually by develop¬ 
ing countries for promoting renewable sources of en¬ 
ergy. 

Because of the failure of the conference in its main 
task some critics have dismissed it as a non-event. But 
many feel that it has served a useful purpose in mak¬ 
ing the world aware of (he seriousness of (he energy 
crunch and the need for collective self-reliance among 
the developing countries. It may lead to intensified 
efforts in developing alternative sources of energy. 

Even thoi^h India is at present importing bulk of 
its oil requirements, her efforts to discover new oil 
reserves are proving successful. She has also rich re¬ 
sources of coal, lignite, thorium and water. There is 
also much scope for developing solar and wrind ener¬ 
gies. For the immediate future, we should convert 
tree-planting from a symbolic ‘festival’ into a maw 
progranune and the biogas plant from a showpiece 
into a widespread rural phenomenon. We should also 
give awde encouregement to long distance goods traffic 
by raa than to road transport and within the railway 
itself Jo the use of coal and electricity than to that of 
oil, □ 




Under the chairmanship of Smt. Indira Gandhi the Planning Commission approved the Annual Plan for 

1981-82 


More Outlay on Annual Plan for 1981-82 


DURING its meeting on August 6, 1981, under 
the Chairmanship of the Prime Minister, the Planning 
Commission approved the Annual Plan for 1981-82. 
It also reviewed the resources position and considered 
the implications of the 1981 Census. 

The Commission noted that despite the substantial 
resource mobilisation by the Centre and some States 
and increase in agricultural and industrial jjroduc- 
tion, the economy was still facing strains. Increa.sed 
deficit financing, continuing inflation and price rise, 
continuing infrastructural constrai'jts, shortage of 
some essential articles like edible oils, pulses, steel 
and cement; and excessive increase in the balance of 
payment deficit constitute the ad''ersc factors which 
need to be tackled. Because of these circumstances, 
it is learnt that Commission did not favour the 
inclusion in the Plan of any new project other than 
those already included. It was also felt that the States 
should strictly adhere to the Plan programmes and 
sjbicct their projects to greater scrutiny with regard 
to financial cost and time-span. 

Highlights of the Annual Plan 1981-82 and 
review of the previous year’s performance, as con¬ 
tained in the Planning Commission’s document, are 
given below: 

The Gross Domestic Product, which had declined 
by 4.5 per cent in 1979-80, is estimated to have 
increased by about 7 per cent in 1980-81. This was 
largely on account of a substantial increase in agri¬ 
cultural production, both as a result of favourable 


monsoon in most parts of the country and the 
continuing measures to promote agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. The total agricultural production is expected 
to have increased by as much is 19 per cent during 
1980-81 in contrast to a decline of 15.5 per cent in 
1979-80. The output of foodgrains is estimated at 
around 133 million to’nnes, which is higher by as 
much as 24 million tonnes than in 1979-80 and 
even marginally higher than the crop of 1978-79. 
Among commercial crops, production of oilseeds and 
sugarcane is expected to be substantially higher 
than in the previous year i.e. by 21 per cent and 19 
per cent respectively. Production of cotton and jute 
is also expected to show a marginal improvement. 

Industrial production, which had declined by 1.4 
per cent in 1979-80, remained depressed in the first 
quarter of 1980-81, due mainly to the continuation 
of infrastructural constraints. However, ns a result of 
the concerted and coordinated action taken to improve 
the performance in the three critical sectors of 
power, transport and coal, the infrastructural con- 
srtaints eased significantly, particularly from the 
beginning of the second quarter of 1980-81. WTiile 
the generation of hydel power picked up from July 
as a result of good monsoon and replenishntettt of 
water in the reservoirs, the generation of thermal 
power has shown a significant rise since October 
1980 as a result of increased availability of coal to 
thermal stations and the steps taken to improve their 
operational eflSciefticy. In the latter half of the year, 
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i.e. during October 1980—^March 1981, total elec¬ 
tricity generation is estimated to have shown an 
increase of 13 per cent as compared to that in tlic 
corresponding period of the previous year. Over the 
year as a whole, total electricity generation is expec¬ 
ted to be 118 billion kwh representing an increase 
of almost 5.7 per cent over the 1979-80 level. Jhc 
production of coal which had ranged between 101 
million tonnes and 104 million tonnes in the last 
4 years is estimated to have risen to 114 m llicn 
tonnes in 1980-81. The movement of goods by 
railways during the first half of the year 1980-81 
continued to be lower than in the corresponding 
period last year, but, as a result of the various steps 
taken to improve the efficiency of railways and 
streamline their operations, there has been a marked 
improvement in the latter half of the year. On the 
whole, Ihr total originating revenue earn in 2 tranic in 
1980-81 is esUmateJ to be marginally higher than 
that in the previous year. I'here was also a significant 
improvement in industrial relations, the niandays 
lost in 1980 being only 12.9 million as against 43.9. 
million in 1979. 

The overall industrial production during April 

1980-March 1981 is estimated to have been higher 
by 3.6 per cent as compared to that in the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. The important industries 
which recorded increases in production included coal 
and lignite, phosphatlc fertilisers, automobile tyres, 
machine tools, industrial machinery (except sugar), 
heavy electrical equipment, commercial vehicles, 
agricultural tractors, sugar, vanaspati, GLS lamps, 
etc. However, production in the ca.se of certain vital 
industries, i.g. crude oil, petroleum products and 
nitrogenous fertilisers shows a decline as compared 
to that in the previous year. The production of 
steel and cement was more or less of the same 
order as in the previous year. 

On the basis of the latest available information, 
the expenditure, on the Plan in the public sector in 
1980-81 is estimated to have been around the same 
level as envisaged in the Annual Plan for that year 
viz. Rs. 15,109 crorc. However, the contribution 
for the Plan from the budgetaiy sources of the 
Central and State Governments and internal resources 
of public enterprises fell short of the original esti¬ 
mates. As a result deficit financing in 1980-81 is 
estimated to have been higher than the budgeted 
level. Even so, it was substantially lower than the 
record level of Rs. 3073 crores reached in 1979-80. 
This, together with the continuance of the restrictive 
monetary policy, decline in food credit and drawings 
on foreign exchange reserves, helped in keeping the 
monetary expansion under control. 

On the whole, the wholesale price index recorded 
an increase, of 16.4 per cent between end-March 
1980 and end-March 1981, which is significantly 
lower than the increase of 21.4 per cent in the 
previous year. However, the annual averagfe index 
tor 1980-81 showed an increase of 18 per cent over 
that for 1979-80 compared to an increase of 17.1 
per cent in the previous year. The consumer price 
index rose by 12.1 per cent over the 11 months 
ending February 1981 as against 11 1 per cent in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. The 
average index for the 11 months ending February 


1981 shows an increase of 11.3 per cent as against 
8.2 per cent in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

On the external front, the oalance of payments 
position showed a sharp deterioration mainly on 
account of the rise in the international prices of 
crude oil and petroleum products. The import bill 
lor petroleum crude and its product.s is estimated to 
be around Rs. 5650 crores for 1980-81 compared 
with only Rs. 1677 crores two years ago. The total 
import bill is expected to be of the order of 
Rs. 12,000 crores whereas the exports arc estimated 
to be around Rs. 7,000 crores. The overall trade 
deficit is, thus, expected to be around Rs. 5000 
crores. Even after taking into account the surplus 
under invisibles and net external assistance, the 
remaining deficit was of a substantUl order. As a 
result, the foreign exchange reserves declined by 
Rs. 340 crores during 1980-81 in spite of an inflow 
of Rs. 815 crores from the I.M.F. 

Annual Plan 1981-82 

To raise the tempo of development, the Annual 
Plan for 1981-82 envisages a .substantial step-up in 
investime'nt. The pubUa sector Plan outlay for 
1981-82 is placed at Rs. 17,417 crores, which rejj- 
rcsents an increase of 15,3 pet cent over the Annual 
Plan out of Rs. 15,109 crores for 1980-81. The 
sectoral allocations have been made keeping in view 
inter alia the imperative need to augment infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities, increase domestic capacities in 
critical areas and to maximise <he giowth potential 
of the economy. The sectors which have received 
high priority include energy, transport, irrigation, 
steel and fertilizers. In view of the crucial impor¬ 
tance of energy from the point of view of reducing 
dependence on imported oil as w.;ll as for sustaining 
accelerated development of the economy, the Plan 
outlay for’ the energy sector (power, petroleum and 
coal) has been stepped up by more than 12 per cent 
each. On the whole, the above three infrastructural 
.sectors account for nearly one half of the total public 
Sector Plan outlay Sor 1981-82. Utmost emphasis 
has been laid on speedy completion of the on-going 
projects so as to secure early returns. Adequate 
provision has been made for such projects while new 
investments have been provided for on a selective 
basis. Considerable importance has been attached to 
removing infrastructural constraints and securing 
fuller utilisation of the existing capacities. 

In view of the imperative nccil to keep the 
inflationary pressures under check, the scheme of 
financing the public sector Plan relies primarily on 
the budgetary sources of the Central and State 
Governments and internal resources of public enter¬ 
prises. The deficit at the Centre for 1981-82 has 
been kept at Rs. 1539 crores, which is less than the 
Revised Estimate for 1980-81. fn viev/ of the prevail¬ 
ing inflationary situation, every effort will have to 
be made to limit deficit financing to the budf^t^ 
level. 

KcejMng in view the key objective of alleviating 
poverty and securing definite improvement in the 
inowc levels and living conditions of the poorer 
and Ihe weaker sections, the Annual Plan 1981-82 
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gives high prioniy tp the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme and the special area and bcncficiary- 
oriented programmes for the target groups included 
in the Sixth Plan. 

The outlay for the Minimum Needs Programme 
has been increased from Rs. 917 crores in 1980-81 
to Rs. 1007 crores in 1981-82. 

A new deal for self-employed has been adopted 
for giving neeessary facilities for training (c.g. 
through TRYSEMI, credit marketing and general 
guidance. A decentralised strategy for employement 
generation and manpower planning tliroiigh district 
level Manpower Planning and Employment Genera¬ 
tion Connells has been designed. At the Centre 
a National Level Guidance Committee for self- 
employment has already been set up to give concrete 
shape to this policy for promotion of self-employment 
during 1981-82 itself. Steps to provide necessary 
facilities for training, credit, marketing and guidance 
are being taken through various Central and State 
Agencies. 

The area under irrigation is envisaged to increase 
by 2.63 million hectares in 1981-82 as against the 
achievement of 2.47 million hectares in 1980-81. 
Production of pulses is proposed to be stepped up 
througli extensive use of newly developed higli 
yielding varieties and increase in the area under 
cultivation through inter-cropping and mixed 
cropping. 

On the assumption of normal monsoon, the Annual 
Plan envisages the following targets of output for 
1981-82 in respect of major agricultural crops: 



1980-81 

1981-82 


Anticipated 

Output 

Targets 

Hoodgiain.s (mil)ioa tonnes) 

1.D 

138 5 

Oilseeds (lakh tonnes) 

102 

112 

Sugarcane (million tonnes) 

152 

182 

C’otton (lakh bates) 

79.8 

84 

Jute & mesta (lakh bales) 

8.1 

84 


'I'he installed power generating capacity is proposea 
to be increased by 3179 MW in 1981-82, talcing the 
aggregate installed capacity to about 36,000 MW. 
This, along with the continwatiou of concerted efforts 
to improve the performance of the power stations, 
is expected to lead to total power generation of 
134 billion units in 1981-82, representing an increase 
of about 13 per cent over the 1980-81 level. 

The production of coal is largettcd to increase to 
121 million tonnes in 1981-82 compared to 114 
million tonnes in 1980-81. 

The production of crude oil is proposed to be 
increased to 16.84 million tonnes in 1981-82 as 
against 10.5 million tonnes in 1980-81. The through¬ 
put target for the refineries for 1981-82 has been 
placed at 32.42 million tonnes against the estimated 
level of 25 million tonnes for 1980-81. 

The general revival of the economy, the total 
revenue earning traffic on railways is envisaged to 
increase to 215 million tonnes in 1981-82 against 
the estimated level of 195 million tonnes for 1980-81. 


The Annual Plan for 1981-82 places considerable 
emphasis on accelerating the tempo of industrial 
investment and growth. Besides, utmost emphasis is 
being placed on fuller utilisation of the existing 
capacities, the improvement in infra-structural facili¬ 
ties mentioned above will contribute materially to 
this. 

The rate of growth of industrial production Is 
expected to pick up significantly. 


Selected Targets 


Industiy 

1980-81 

Anticipated 

Achievement 

1981-82 

Targets 

Coal (million tonnes) 

J14.0 

121 0 

Lignite (million tonnes) 

5 t 

5.8* 

Crude Oil (million tonnes) 

10.52 

16.84 

Saleable steel (million tonnes) 

7.78 

8.77 

Cement (niillion tonnes) 

Fertilisers (‘000 tonnes) 

18 5 

22 0 

(a) Nitrogenous 

2150 

1200 

(b) Pliosphalic 

8.10 

925 

Paper and [saper board (‘000 tonnes) 

1110 

1200 

Newsprint {‘000 tonnes) 

48 

70 

Commercial vehicles (‘000 units) 

71 

85 

Sugar (million tonne.s) 

5.2 

6 

Vanaspati (lakh tonnes) 

7.47 

7.75 

Consumer electronics (Rs. crores) 

214.5 

295 

Industrial electronics (Rs. crores) 

145 

175 


Ri.iaic.> to N:yveli l.igniic Coiporatjon 

The overall growth in the indiistiial production 
is largettcd at 8 per cent. 

On the basis of physical output levels envisaged 
for 1981-82 in respect of key commodities and for 
selected sectors, the economy is expected to register 
an overall growth rate of 4.5 per cent in G.D.P. m 
1981-82 over and above the growth rate of 7 per 
cent achieved in 1980-81. Agriculture is expected to 
show a modest growth; this has to be viewed in the 
context of a substantial increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction in 1980-81. However, marked improvement 
is expected both in mining and manufacturing 
sectors as well as in electricity generation. 

The gross domestic saving as a proportion of 
GDP are estimated to have improved from 21.2 per 
cent in 1979-80 to 22.5 cent in 1980-81, 
mainly as a result of a significant increase in GDP 
in 1980-81. Taking into account the inflow from 
abroad, the rate of gross capital formation is esti¬ 
mated to have improved from 21.0 per cent in 
1979-80 to 24.3 per cent in 1980-81. 

'Phe arrivals of wheat, gram and otlicr rabi 
cereals are expected to have a salutary effect on 
prices in' the immediate future. However, there are 
certain unfavourable factors too. The infrastructural 
constraints, although less severe, still continue to 
operate. Besides, there is an imbalance between 
demand and supply in the case of certahi essential 
commodities like sugar, edible oils, pulses, steel 
and cement. The intc,mational inflationary environ- 
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me’nt and the propsccts of a further increase in tlic 
intematicnal pnee of oil and certain other essential 
imports have also to be kept in view. While, there¬ 
fore, it may not be possible to immunise the ccoiioniv 
from the inflationary pressures, it could be r f 
utmost importance to keep them under strict CDiitroI 

The balance of payments will continue to ho ui doi 
strain in 1981-82. The import bill is cspccted lo 

Chinampa System of 
Cultivation 

Traditional farming in developing countries can 
be lioth ingenious and educational and, moreover, 
usually has the virtue of being ecologically sournl, 
putting little strain on the environment. One such 
is the chinampa system of cultivation found in 
Mexico, 

A chinampa consists of small plots built up troin 
soil containing organic debris—animal and vegetable 
—and aquatic plants, c pecially the nitrogen-rich 
Azolia, the whole mix reinforced by mitiicnt-iieh 
mud excavated from the bottom of the water channels 
that surround, the plots. The plots are regularly ic- 
cnriched with organic material from the channels. 

At the heart of the system arc the curiously form¬ 
ed seed beds known as almacigos. Small in size, 
only two by four me'rcs, they are made from inud 
and organic fertilizer taken from the water channels. 
The beds are cut into little cubes called chapincs into 
each of which the chinaperos (farmers) insert one oi 
more seeds of the desired crop. When the seedling 
is sufficiency developed it is transplanted in the select¬ 
ed field complete with roots and its enclosing mud 
cube which is of course the fertilizing element. 

Production of chaplnes goes on throughout the year 
and some are even sold in local markets. The 
chinampa is by its very nature a method of agricul 
turc which is labour-intensive, but this can be a 
positive advantage in many tropical countries where 
the suoply of labour outstrips demand for it. Mecha¬ 
nization isn’t always the answer; it may be socially 

Waste Water for Food and Palp Industries 

A two-stage waste water treatment process which 
can purify water high in carbohydrates and proteins 
to more than 99 per cent while at the same time 
transforming organic pollutants into valuable methane 
gas has been developed in Sweden. In the first stage 
of the system called Anamet, anaerobic inorganism 
are used to convert 80—^90 per cent of oxygen¬ 
consuming pollutants into methane and carbon 
dioxide gas, which naturally separate themselves from 
the water. No energy and virtually no nutrients or 
chemicals are needed and the methane contains more 
energy than is used in the process for pumping and 
aeration. 

The second stage in the system is aerobic and 
often raises the degree of purification to above ^ per 


increase further. Taking into account the balance 
level of exports and net invisible receipts, fhc 
balance of payments is expected to show a sizeable 
ilcfkii w’hich will have to be covered through external 
assisianc: and other mcan.s. J'he position will have 
to be kept under constant watch and appropriate 
measures will need to be taken to cover the emerging 
balance of payments deficit during the course of 
fhc year. ■ i 

more acceptable to employ 5,000 labourers with 
shovels lo bu'ld an earih clam than 20 mechanics 
iliiving 20 hulld'.'zers. 

The UNl'St'O’s Man and the Biosphere Pro¬ 
gramme (MAB) scientists decided to experiment in 
th? rain forest regions with the chinampa methcxl as 
practised in the Valley of Mexico, in four selected 
areas. Tlic expeiimenl was a complete success. One 
area, in Tabasco slate, consisted largely of semi- 
cvergreen rain forest and swamps, and it was from 
swamp material, rich in nu'rients, that the chinampa 
fields were constructed, while water for the irrigation 
channels came from the same source. 

Within a few months a \'arietv of high-yield crops 
were growing, includinc vetietablcs, beans, corn and 
voune trees. In 1976 the scientis's handed over the 
exoerimental site to kx:al farmers who not only con- 
tinucfl to cultivate it alone chinamr>a lines but have 
since fffiareed it u'^inv heir own resources. 

At Chiaon<! wbei-^ fh - liTie.'ilion water was drawn 
tivim a nea^hv riv-r aii'i th" chinamoas made with 
hltfr from th'' adiarent rain forest, tb" resiilld were 
nonaUv sa'i'^fvintr AmoV labour was avallabln at 
the sites and no mechanical aids were cmnlovcd. 

This MAB nroi'cl has <lemonstralcd that trans¬ 
fer of experience can work and moreover has re- 
'caled that in iho ancient chinamna svstem of 
.self-sufficient mclluxl of aviculture of Mexico there 
is a low-capital hibour intensiv- and se1f-sijffi''ient 
methcxl of aericuldire that could be anniicd else¬ 
where in Ironical lands, particularly in areas where 
wafer is plcnfifid 

(Unesco Features) 

cent. Onlv aeration energy is needed to eli'n'aate 
the remaining 10—20 per cent of the original COD 
material and no extra nutrients are needed. Surplus 
sludge is returned to the anaerobic stage lo enhance 
bacterial activity, leavinu only a small amount of 
mineralized sludge as waste product. 

An Anamet bio-gas pl^nt will start in K-nva next 
autumn, treatme wa.ste wat^r with a daily COD (CTie- 
mical Oxygen Demand) of 3 tons. Gas production 
will correspond to close on 5 000 tons of fuel oil 
yearly, or 10 times the energy consumed by the Ana¬ 
met Plant. 

While the Anamet process has been in use for 
some time in food and fermentation industries, recent 
laboratory and pilot plant tests have proved it to be 
suitable also for pulp, paper and board industries, 

(S.I.P.) 
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Merchant mill. Bhilai Steel Plant 


Cover Story 


Why is 

Madhya Pradesh 
Backward ? 


> .T. J(..shi* 


WH\ has Madh>a Pradesh remained a backward 
stale ill <-pi|o c'f its fantastic natural resources ? Ask 
any disecrivni; t bscrver. Pa't comes the rep'y ; "It is 
a nulloii cioiiar question”. 

Indeed Madhya Pradesh is a living paradox of 
poverty anvdst plenty. It is also a paradise for those 
who revel in statistics. For instance, the state is said 
to be endowed with 15 per cent of the country’s 
manganese ore. 23 per cent each for coal deposits, 

♦spcdi’l Coricspomlcnt. The Times of IndiP. Bhopel. 


Jiincslot'c and I'liosphorite, 24 per cent of iron ore, 
28 per cent of Bauxite, 39 per cent of dolomite, and 
100 pet cent of diamonds. That is, all the diamond 
mines in the country arc located in M. P. (Panna). 
The latest surveys have established the oc.urrcncc of 
appreciable quantities of uranium. 

To understand the traecdy that is .Madhya Pradesh 
one must go through a maze of tiresome statistical 
data before arriving at its causes. The chief among 
these causes is the lack of a dynamic, dedicated leklcr- 
ship which has resulted in the plague of political 
instability over the past two decades. 

A huge sprawling State with low density of popu¬ 
lation and poor communications, in area Madhya Pra¬ 
desh is the largest in the country (4.43 lakh sq. km 
or about 14 per cent). Tn population if is the .'‘ixth 
biggest state (52 million with more than a third being 
SCs and STs. ft has 40 lakh head cf milch 
cattle or eleven per cent of the countrv’s total. Yet 
milk production is far from satisfactory. Food pro¬ 
duction has substantially increased to more than 120 
lakh tonnes in a normal year, thanks mriinly to. the in- 
CTease in area. But productivity has remained stagnant 
for over a decade and is far below the all-India average 
in respect of most cereals as well as cash crops. 
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Madhya Pradesh has seven major river systems and 
a network of tribulanes. Uut the irrigation peranMge 
IS pitifnliy low around 12 to 14. 

Its luxuriant forest wealth is the most precious i;i.t 
ot iv.ilure, covtiing one-third of its 'uea. liidiscrimin.ite 
felling has however done a lot of harm even while 
these resources remain untapped in a systematic, pro¬ 
ductive ciidiaveur. 

With poor road and rail communication, misieauy 
power generations and other infrastructural deficien¬ 
cies, rapid industrial development is still a chcrislieJ 
dream. 

Nightmare 

Ihc cunniiulivc result of all this and inuch mere is 
however a nightmare. Nearly 60 persons in e\civ 
hundred live below the poverty line. There is moun.- 
ing unemployment as seen in thousands of appliealit'ns 
that are received in response to every advertisement 
for even low | aid jobs. The annual per cupii.il income 
is Rs. 82K as against the all-India average of Rs. 1,376. 
These are the olficiol figures at eurrenl prices 
(1979-80). In leal wages or at cons.ant prires, ihc 
income is much less. 

A recenl authoritative oflieial document, for inslaiice. 
hcmorins (hat (he per capita income in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh has never really been high. Even in the licst year 
(1971-72). at Rs. 510 (at 1970-71 prices), it was less 
than the all-lndia average of that year (Rs. 627; by 
almost 19 per cent. In the worst year (1979-80), 
at Rs. 376, it was only about 55.5 per cent of ihat 
year's national average (Rs. 678). Not onlv is flic 
level of per capita income low, but it has been fluctuat¬ 
ing a great deal. In this decadal spread, it has fidlen 
from a high of Rs. 510 to a low of Rs. 376—a fall 
of some 26 per cent and has been hovering around 
Rs. 478 per annum. 




A v.>H' of the Aluminium Plant at Korha (Above) 
Hharat Heavy Eleiitkals at Hhoput (below left) 
Khandariy Mahudev Temple, Khujuraho (below) 
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A iolk dance ensemble of Madhya Fradeih giving a 
performance 


The Sixth Plan outlay tor Madhya Pradesh is 
Ks. 3SttO ciorcs. This is about Rs. 72') per capita 
expenditure R'l five years or about Rs.^ 146 per 
aiinuru. Ihe outlay for the 5 year periv)d IdT.'i-KU was 
only Rn. 1,928 trores, yielding a 5—year a\eiage per 
capita outlay ol Rs. 419 (on the basis of the estimated 
19/5-76 population) or an annual average of Rs. 84 
per capita. It is unlikely tliat these levels of investment 
will result in any significant increase in the present 
level ol per e.ipita income in the foresr,':;ibb fu¬ 
ture. 

The dismal implication of all this is best illustrated 
by a reference to a relatively simple and seemingly 
inoeuous field. The number of radio licence last year 
was, for instance, a little over nine lakhs—or roughly 
aboui 18(K) radio or tra'nsis.or sets per lakh of popu¬ 
lation as against ihe all-India average of well over 
2,000. According to olficial statistics, there were sup¬ 
posed to be 1,527 television licences in 1979—or 3 
I V. sets per lakh of population as against the com¬ 
parable all-India average of 141 sets. But it is common 
knowlLdge that T.V. in Madhya Pr;«le>h is a myth 
or a mirage. The only I' \'. facility available was in 
parts of Cat.isgarh districts in caster M. P. as port of 
the year-long SITE programme organised through an 
American Satellite in mid-seventies. Later a rickety 
skeleton strviee was introduced in Raipur, the home 
town of the then Information and Broadcasting Minis- 
ler, Shri V. .1’. Shukla, which is an apology for T.V. 
Nowhere else in the whole state is there even a pretext 
of it. 

A land-locked region, Madhya Pradesh is surround¬ 
ed bv seven other States some of which are ccono- 
micallv vu'll advanced politically mo,re important like 
Maharash’ra and Ghiarat or Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
Its economy is predominantly agraran and rural. 
P'ehtvone out of eyery hundred people live in viltagcs. 
O'lt of the 45 districts as many as 36 have qualified 
for being categorised as “industrially backward”. The 
farm sector contributes nearly 48 pai.ic in every rupee 



Lady pickers looking for diamonds at Paitna Diamond 
Mines. 


of the state income while mining and induslry ac¬ 
counts for 26 paise. Nearly 81 per cent of the total 
work force is engaged in agriculture and allied activi¬ 
ties—compared with the all-India figure of 72 per 
cent. There are 941 women for every one thousand 
males in the total population of 5.2 crores, according 
to 1961 Census. Though there is a slight drop in the 
growth rate recently, the population rose by nearly 
one crorc in the past decade (1971-81). The present 
lilcracy percentage of about 28 is much less than (he 
all-India average of 36, and puts Madhya Pradesh well 
below several other states in the country. 

Disparate Elements 

Geographically, Madhya Pradesh is formed of dis¬ 
tinct and disparate regions which have refused to be 
integrated emotionally and otherwise even after 25 
years of its formation. Each of them has its own dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics in the matter of its history, cli¬ 
mate, soil, cropping pattern, density of population or 
the mores and dialects of its people. To break the 
barriers between these far-flung regions and their peo¬ 
ple, and to bring about a measure of homogeneity re¬ 
quired for development, at least one economist has 
suggested that transport and communications must get 
a priority over everything else including even irrigation 
and power. 

As things are, dacoit-infested Bhind and tribal Bas- 
tar have not mixed well. So also fertile Malwa and 
poverty-stricken chunks of Chattisgarh, Mahakoshal 
and Vindhya Pradesh. Not even Bundelkhand and Bag- 
helkhand within Vindhya Pradesh. Add to them the 
social and economic struture which continues to be 
predominantly feudal despite democratic forms. And 
you get a matrix which is hardly conducive to rapid 
economic development. On the contrary, it is ideal 
for low level competitive politics. This has resulted in 
a passing parade of Chief Ministers—-13 of them in 25 
years. 

(Continued On page 27) 
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Wangoo bridge over river Manipur connecting the Eastern and Western portions of Southern valley. 


Development of Transport and Communication 

in Manipur 

Y. Surchandra Singh’*' 


SINCE the inception of the era of planned 
development of the country special efforts have been 
made for the development of a good transport system 
in Manipur. The share of Plan investment in 
Transport and Communication during the 1st, 2nd. 
3rd, 4th and 5th Five Year Plans was 72.3 per cent, 
35 per cent, 39.3 per cent, 40.7 per cent and 22.2 per 
cent respectively. Now for the Sixth Plan Rs. 35.50 
crore or 15 per cent of the total allocation of Rs. 240 
crore, is earmarked for Transport and Communication 
sector showing a slight reduction in terms of emphasis 
given to this sector. Even then considering its share 
in the past the allocation of Rs. 35.50 crore is not a 
small one. The special emphasis given to this sector 
in the previous plans was because of the important 

• Research Officer, Planning Department, Government irf 
Manipur. 


role this sector had to play in the development of the 
State's economy. The pattern of investment in this 
sector during different plans is presented in table I 
on next page. 

It is clear from this table that till the Fourth 
Five Year Plan maximum priority was given to the 
development qf transport and communications—its 
share being around 40 per cent and above. No other 
sector of the economy could till date share 40 per cent 
of the plan investment. In fact, hardly any State 
in India might have given such importance to this 
sector. 

During 30 years of planning considerable progress 
has been achieved in the development of road system 
in the State. Now the State has road network of 
3133 km. built and maintained by its bmddes 
the National Highways and roads under the North- 
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Table I 

Plan investment in Transport and Communication in Mwipur during different plans (in lakh rupees) 


Si. 

No. 

Ilrm 

Isl plan 

2iid plan 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I. 

Total Plan investment (in lakh lupees) 

012.56 

596.93 


Plan investment in Transport and 
Communication (in lakh rupees) 

74.17 

208.90 

3. 

Percentage of Investment in trans¬ 
port and Communication 

72.3 

35.0 


Eastern Council and municipal committees. Motor 
vehicles/buscs arc found plying to all the (District 
Headquarters. Of the 25 sub-divisional Headquarters 
22 were connected by an all-weather road as on 
March 31. 1980. 

Of the 3133 kms. under the PWD 1433 km. are 
surfaced roads and the remaining 1,700 km. 
unsurfaced. The road density per 100 sq. km. of 
area in the Stale is as low as 14 km. against 40 km. 
for the whole of India. 

Besides the State PWD, road development pro¬ 
grammes have been taken up by other agencies like 
North-Eastern Council, Border Roads Organisation 
and local bodies. The North-Eastern Council took 
up the construction of the road connecting 
Tamcnglong-Khonshang-Jiribam to Churachandpur- 
Aizawl road. Pavement of the Tamenglong-Khonshang 
road (42 kms.) would be completed by it during the 


3ni plan 

Adhoc 

plan 

4tb plan 

5tli plan 

Adhoc 

plan 

6th plan 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(«) 

(9) 

(10) 

1281.83 

719 89 

3100.00 

6661 91 

6369.83 

24000.00 

503 23 

.316 86 

1260 00 

1480.60 

1.303.78 

3550.00 

.39.3 

44 0 

40.7 

22.2 

20.5 

14.8 


Sixth Plan. The other roads which are to be improved 
during the Sixth Plan are (i) Tadubi-Pfutsero-Chedoba 
road and (ii) Tamenglong-Laishan road. The Council 
will also take up the construction of Thanglon- 
Sinzawl-Khazawl road which covers both Manipur 
and Mizoram. Most of these roads constructed by 
the North-Eastern Council arc of inter state-regional 
importance. Besides the above, other four roads 
Ukhrul-Sansak, Sansak-Tcngnoupal, Moreh-Huine- 
Chassad-Phaisad and Gawattawai Kachair which arc 
of economic importance arc being executed through 
Boder Roads Organisation. Local bodies are also 
taking up various road development programmes. 

During the last 30 years efforts have also been made 
to connect villages by roads. By the end of 
1980-81, 948 villages had been connected through 
the construction of 1818 km. of inter-village roads 
and 290 km. of other District roads. However, 
considering the local requirement as also the develop- 


Imphal-Dimapur Road is the life line of Manipur Slate 




ment taking place in other parts of the country it can 
be said that the progress made in the construction of 
roads connecting villages in the state is poor. Of 
about 2,000 villages 1952 still remain to be connected 
by road. 

During the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980—85) a 
substantial amount is earmarked for the development 
of roads in the State. During this quinquennium an 
additional road-length of (si8"km. is expected to be 
constructed and the total road length would reach 
3751 kms. of which 2161 km. would be surfaced 
and 1590 km- un-surfaccd. In fact in 1980-81 


alone an additional road length of 169 km. was 
constructed and the total road length under the State 
PWD has increased to 3302 km.—1508 km. surfaced 
and 1794 km. unsurfaced. The New Cachhar Road 
had also been declared a.s National Highway during 
1980-81. 

Though the achievements during different Plans 
were laudable the State still continues to suffer from 
transport bottleneck in its efforts for a rapid economic 
development. There is neither railhead nor inland 
waterways system. The nearest railhead is located 
at Dimapur at a distance of about 205 km. from 
Imphal. As such, road transport is the only means 
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of traofiport availabl* in the State. Consideiing the 
hilly terrain of the State, the road transport has also 
to play a niajor role in years to come. At present, 
National Highway No. 39 and the new Cachhar road 
are the only two roads connecting the State with the 
rest of the country. These two roads are also 
frequently disturbed due to landslides during rainy 
season. During periods of such road blocks, prices 
of important commodities in the State shoot up steeply. 
Within the State, too, though the District Headquarters 
like Tamcnglong, Ukhrul and Chandel arc connected, 
the condition of roads is below the standards of State 
Highways. The subdivisional Headquarters, Henglep, 
Tousem and Kassom Khullen still remain to be 
connected by all weather roads. Substantial work, 
therefore, remains to be done for improvement of the 
existing roads. There arc also a number of weak and 
missing bridges which have become handicaps in the 
movement of trucks, buses etc. 

The road development programme in the past seems 
to have been performed hap-hazardly or on ad hoc 
basis. In some cases construction or improvement of 
roads was done on piece-meal basis. As such at a 
particular point of time the full length of a particular 
road could not be used for smooth movement of 
vehicles. 

In tact, investment in toads was sometimes found 
to be without having any long term perspective. The 
result was that the investment became almost wasteful. 
Pallel to Chandel road, Kakching Lamkhai to Sugnu 
road are some of the examples of such cases. Pallel 
to Chandel road connects the district headquarters- 
Chandcl. An investment of about Rs. 30 lakh has 
already been made on the 18 km. stretch of Pallel- 
Chandel road. But it has never become properly use¬ 
able for plying of vehicles and needs frequent repairs. 
This is perhaps, because of the thickness of the crust 
of the road being 3 inches instead of the required 18 
inches and the intensity of traffic. The crust of the 


road breaks after a year or two necessitating further 
investment. Same is the case with some other roads. 

No well-defined criteria have been laid down for 
selctting villages to be connected by roads. Also no 
COD* deration is given to the areas of economic 
importance while taking such decisions. For reasons 
unknown villages and places of less importance are 
sometimes given road facility first. 

Last but not the least important factor hampering 
the implementation of road development programme 
is delay in decision making. For instance, while 
programme of jobs to be executed or taken up should 
be decided well before the commencement of the 
financial year, the usual practice in Manipur is that 
the Programme Advisory Committee takes the decision 
only after some months have passed, thereby leaving 
shorter time for implementation of the programmes. 
Implementation of works is also sometimes delayed 
due to pulls and pushes of vested interest. To cite 
an example the construction of bridges over Nambul 
River near Khwai Bazar and liophal River near 
Loklaobung both in the heart ot Imphal town have 
been completed months ago, but the construction of 
the approach roads had been unduly delayed. 

In the light of the facts narrated above it is 
recommended that the construction of roads connecting 
district and sub-divisional headquarters may be 
completed. Construction of roads linking Sub- 
divisionad Headquarters and other administrative 
headquarters and those between villages can be taken 
up later on. Other roads, the constructions of which 
has already been started should be completed before 
new schemes are taken up loi execution. Priority 
should be given to the impiovemcnt of the existing 
roads to make them conform to the standard 
specifications. Consideration may be given to the 
need for the establishment of a separate quality control 
agency to ensure construction of roads according to 
the specifications laid down lor the purpose. Lastly, 
the road development projects should be taken up 
strictly under a well defined long-term planning. □ 


Children’s Neurological Centre in Baku 


Alexander Nesterov 


A children’s neurological centre, the largest one in 
the USSR, has been opened in Baku. It has a hospital 
for 400 scats atnd a consultation clinic. The clinic has 
mechanical therapy, reanimation and post-natal patho¬ 
logy departments. 

A unique instrument, Mioton, recently developed 
by the Soviet specialists calls for special attention. It 
records on a magnetic tape the biocurrents of a heal¬ 


thy muscle and then reproduces them on a sick mus¬ 
cle, thus enabhng the latter to restore the lost func¬ 
tions more rapidly. 


.u piaccu arouna me tocus of 

the disease, medicines are introduced hypodennicallv. 
causing no trouble to children who are usually afraid 
of injections. ^ 

—(Soviet Features) 
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Industrial Development of Mizoram 


Problems and Prospects 


I).D. Mali* 


MIZORAM, the land of the Mizos or highlanders, 
occupies the north-eastern corner of India. Till 
1972, it was a district of Assam. The name of 
Mizoram was given to it when the district was 
separated from Assam and elevated to the status 
of a Union Territory on January 21, 1972. The 
strategically situated territory is flanked by Bangla¬ 
desh in the West, Tripura in the south, Manipur 
and Assam in the north and Burma in the East. 
It has 630 miles long border with Bangladesh and 
Burma. 

The total geographical area of tlic territory is 
21,087 sq. km. According to the 1971 census, the 
total population of the territory is 2,32,390. The 
density of population is 16 per sq. km. as against 
the all-India average of 178. The percentage of 
literacy is about 54 which is next to Kerala, Delhi 
and Chandigarh. 

Resources 

The main resources of Mizoram are agriculture, 
including horticulture, forests, sericulture and live¬ 
stock breeding. 

Agriculture and Horticulture; Agriculture is the 
primary occupation in Mizoram and 83.9 per cent of 
the total work force is engaged in it. The principal 
crops grown are rice and maize, followed by cotton 
and sugarcane. The other crops are like chillies, sesa- 
mum, tobacco, potato, sweet potato, ginger and soya¬ 
bean. Out of 21 lakh hectares of land ohly 67,000 
hectares representing 3.2 per cent of the total geo¬ 
graphical area arc under cultivation and only about 
5000 hectares or 0.47 per cent of it are under perma- 
ment cultivation. Further, 80 per cent of the land is 
under shifting cultivation. 

The agro-climatic conditions of the territory are 
.suitable for development of horticultural crops. Tlie 
important horticultural crops are pineapple and 
orange. Mizoram Government has set up a Fruit 
Preservation Factory at Vairengte for using the 
horticultural crops. 

Forests: Practically the entire territory is covered 
with dense forests. Important forest products are 
timber, bamboo, cane and agarwood. The avail¬ 
ability of timber is estimated at 1.3 lakh oft. out of 

•Simli Industry Extension Training Institute, na nh^ i^ 


which annual utilisation is about 10 per cent 
Availability of cauc and bamboo is estimated at 
It) million and 0.82 million runing meters. Their 
average annual utilisation is 20 per cent and 30 per 
cent respectively. Annual production of agarwood is 
estimated at 13,466 kg. Besides these, there arc large 
quantities of cinnamon leaves, broomsticks, nageswar 
flower and thatching grass. The availability ot forest 
resources suggests the possibility of setting up paper 
and pulp unit, saw mill, wood seasoning plant, ply¬ 
wood manufacturing unit etc. 

Sericulture ; The climatic conditions and the ferti¬ 
lity, moisture-holding capacity and optimum acidity 
of soil are very suitable for rearing silk-worms and 
growing food plant.s. More than 600 families are 
engaged on Sericulture. But it is still considered as a 
subsidiary occupation. The administration, both 
independently and in collaboration with North 
Eastern Council has initiated an ambitious plan for 
sericultural development in Mizoram. 

Animal Husbandry and Poultry; Mizos are mostly 
non-vegetarian. Pork and chicken form almost an 
essential part of their daily diet. They rear cattle, 
pigs and poultry mainly for meat. According to the 
livestock census of 1971, Mizoram has 43,129 heads 
of cattle including buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, 
ponies and pigs and 6,00,625 poultry Wrds. Although 
the number of animals in the territory is high, there 
is hardly any organised piggery or poultry in the 
private sector. Further, the requirement of the terri¬ 
tory cannot be met from the internal .sources. About 
96 per cent of cattle, 70 per cent of pigs and 95 per 
cent of poultry products sold in Mizoram markets 
come from outside. There is, therefore, great scope 
for development of animal hu.sbandry and poultry 
farming. 

Existing Indusiries 

At present, there is neither large scale nor medium 
scale industry in Mizoram. The existing industrial 
structure is predominantly traditional. Weaving is an 
important household occupation. In every Mizo house 
there is at least one primitive loom. TTie products 
are Mizo Puan (designed cloth), ipte chai (bag) and 
necktie. Another traditional industry is cotton 
ginning and spinning. Traditional spinning is, how¬ 
ever, fast declining due to competition from mill- 
mad? yam. Mizos are expert in cane and bamboo 
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work. Their caao hat is highly valued and it has a 
tremendous market potential. Besides the traditional 
industries and crafts, there are industrial units for 
oil extraction gut making, tailoring, carpentry, bakery, 
brick making, knitting and embroidery, bee-keeping 
and alluminium utensil making, and printing presses, 
automobile repairing workshops, saw mills rice 
mills and mechanised bamboo workshops. All the 
existing industrial units are, however, tiny sector 
units. 

Indastrial Potential 

Various organisations and institutions have 
assessed the industrial ix)tcnlial of the Union Terri¬ 
tory in the past. A study erf the lists of industries 
su^csted by these organisations and institutions 
shows that emphasis has been laid more on resource- 
based than on demand-based industries. This is so, 
because resources, particularly forest resources, arc 
practically untapped. The potential resource-based 
industries for the territory are paper and pulp, saw 
mills, wood seasoning plants, straw board, card 
board, splint and veener, carpentry, cane and 
bamboo work, cotton ginning, fruit preservation, 
oil expeller unit, ginger dehydration plant, hand made 
paper, vegetable processing, turmericjchillies powder, 
bakery unit, cilroiiella cultivation and distillation, 
sugarcane crushing unit, animal feed etc. The poten¬ 
tial demand-based industries arc weaving, kniting, 
automobile repairing workshop, tyre retreading, 
bricks, chalk crayons, exercise books, washing soai), 
footwear, garments, printing press, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, sheet metal fabrication and barbed wire unit. 

The potential industries will mainly be of the tiny 
and small scale sectors. The demand-based industries 
suggested are evidently to meet the local demand and 
not to cater to outside demand. To tap outside market 
is diflicult proposition. Even the exi.sting units, 
particularly soap making units are facing severe 
competition from soap coming from outside market. 
At present ginger rots and sesamum fjoes out due to 
lack of processing facilities. Processing facilities are, 
therefore, to be made avialable. This will not only 
help in profitable use of the raw materials but also 
in extension of cultivation of these crops. 

Handicrafts and handlooms of Mizoram have got 
potentiality of getting outside market. TTic Mizo 


piimn is not only beautiful but also durable. Like¬ 
wise the Mizo neckties with tribal motifs on them 
can easily capture the eyes of buyers. The cane and 
bamboo work are simply beautiful. And there is 
scope of extension of these crafts. 

Constraints 

The territory offers scope for development '>f indus¬ 
tries mainly based on available raw materials. How¬ 
ever, industrial development is not taking place at the 
desired pace. The reasons for this are many and 
varied. Mizoram does not possess the necessary 
infrastructure required for industrial development. 
Power which is one of the most important pre¬ 
requisites for industrial development is extremely 
inad^uate. Transport and communication facilities 
are inadequate. The territory has about 2000 kms. of 
roads. The road to Silchar which is also the railhead 
for Mizoram is the only road connecting Mizoram 
with the rest of the country. There is scarcity of 
water. This will be evident when one goes even to 
Aizawl, the Capital of the territory, and sees how 
people store rain water for household use. There is 
lack of adequate finance for industries. Two banks, 
namely, the State Bank of India and the United 
Commercial Bank have opened their branches in 
Mizoram. But the banks lack qualified persons to 
process loan applications. There is also lack of 
technical and managerial personnel. Furthemore, 
local entreprraeurship is yet to develop to take up 
the challenging task of industiy. Besides these 
constraints, the geographical location of the territory, 
rugged and hostile terrain and disturbed political 
condition also act as hurdles for industrial develop¬ 
ment of the territory. 

The Government of Mizoram has taken a number 
of steps for the removal of constraints for the indvis- 
trialisation. Besides the Directorate of Industries 
and the District Industries Centres, there is Mizoram 
Industrial Developm^t Corporation which has been 
set up with the main objective of industrialising the 
territory. The Directorate of Industries has also 
started the only industrial estate at Sairang. A Rural 
Industrial Training Centre is being set up in 
coIlaboratiOT with the Hindustan Machine Tools. 
The conibincd efforts of the Government and the 
people will help in putting Mizoram on the industrial 
nup of the country. 


Larsen & Tonbro’s Impressive Growth 

FOR LARSEN & TOUBRO LTD. 1980-81 has 
been a year of significant achievement. Due to higher 
capacity utilisation of production facilities, improve¬ 
ment in systems and methods of production, greater 
emcicncy and cost control the working results of the 
company proved to be satisfactory. 


The company executed orders for some critical equip¬ 
ment such as the Deck Plate for a 100 MW Researcher 
Reactor of Bhabha Atomic Research Centre; spray- 
type deaerators^ for a Thermal Power Station in 
collaboration with STORK, Netherlands, aluminium 
colirans for concentrated nitric acid plant made from 
99.95 per cent purity aluminium. 


* turnover amounted 

o Ks. 2,033 million as against Rs. 1,781 miUion 
»n the previous year. The L&T earned a dividend 
inc^e of Rs. 7.90 million as against Rs. 10.36 
nuJlion in the previous year from its subsidiary and 
associate companiess. The sales reached Rs. 1 447 
ralhon as against Rs. 1,229 million in the prerious 

Production for 

the year at sales value amounted to Rs. 1,110 mDliM. 
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jcccjvou me u.o. rarjtne award trom 
.. ^^*^^**® c>f Commerce & Industries for 

its R&p work on Mist Eliminator for sulphuric acid 
and other chwnical plants. For the third year in 
succession they won the “Good Industrial Design” 
at the Hanover Fair held m West Cieimany.' 
nus 18 indeed a noteworthy acMevemeat The award 
winnmg product this year is the TQ type draw-out 
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Meeting the Energy 


Crisis 


P. K. Jeaa* 


IN order to ensure the survival of our civilization 
to tlic next centurj, we have to take a complete stock 
of our energy resources both commercial and non¬ 
commercial, look into the consumption pattern make 
judicious utilisation of non-renewable energies like 
fossil fuel and develop processes for tapping energy 
from new sources. Today, all over the world, tlicre 
is an energy ciisis, particularly for petrol, diesel and 
natural gases. The commercial energy from coal, oil 
and electricity is at present steadily replacing the 
non-commcrcial energy obtained from fire-wood, 
agricultural wastes and animal dung. The rate at 
which both the developing and developed countries 
arc consuming the commercial energy, the earth’s 
fossil fuel energy bowl would be practically emptied 
within another century. Tire nature’s reserve of coal, 
oil and natural gases arc imbalanced and it so happens 
that it is in the favour of the developed nations. 

Foriiis of Energy 

In India, energy, is consumed in a variety of forms 
starting from burning agricultural wastes and animal 
dungs to obtaining electricity from nuclear reactors. 
Coal, oil, hydro and nuclear power are the main 
sources of our commercial energy. These account for 
about 60% of our total energy consumption today 
and 40% of the energy comes from non-cojnmercial 
sources like agriculture wastes, fire-wood and animal 
dung. The nation’s increasing demand of energy 
during the future years vis-a-vis resources available 
with us with respect to commercial energy is indeed 
alarming. But there are ways and means to overcome 
this crisis and march ahead in our industrialisation 
programme while developing socio-economic cond¬ 
ition of our people. We may have to resexve such 
energy resources only for the premium purposes for 
which these are uniquely suitable and develop alter¬ 
nate sources of enei^ from renewable resources like 
sun, forest, wind etc. for meeting the energy demands 
mostly in houses, offices and small industries. 

In developing countries like India, firewood, 
agricultural wastes and cattle dung arc the most 
important non-commercial fuel. About 3j4th population 
of this country live in vilages, and depend mostly on 

* Director, Regioail Research Laboratory, Bhubaneswar. 


this type of energy. It would, therefore, be our first 
and foremost task to develop these sources of energy 
and popularise amongst the villagers to use them 
scientificaJly. 

Jt has been estimated that in 1975-76, 133 million 
tonnes of fire-wood were consumed in both rural and 
urban areas as domestic fuel. With the growth of 
population and increase in the requirement of these 
fuels, unless a crash programe of afforestation is 
undertaken we would lose most of our forests by the 
end of the century. Here it may be mentionetl that 
while taking up programmes for systematic plantation 
of fast-growing species in various parts of tlie country, 
a culture has to be developed for using charcoal 
instead of wood as domestic fuel. 

In India the cattle population is neaily 237 million 
producing about 575 million tonnes of dung per 
annum. This coUosal amount of cattle dung with 
various agricultural and domestic wastes could be 
utilized to produce biogas through frnnentation. 
'Fhough India is one of the pioneering countries in the 
world in the field of biogas technology, all out efforts 
should be made to install improved variety community 
biogas units in the rural areas by using cattle dung, 
night soil and agricultural and domestic organic waste. 
This will not only meet most of the energy requirements 
of our villagers, but will produce very good or^ic 
fertilizer and will also check environmental pollution 
and improve sanitary conditions. 

Solar Energy 

From the dawn of human civilization, the solar 
energy has been used in a very limited way for drying 
food and preserving it. In recent years, scientific 
processes have been and arc being developed in 
harnessing solar energy for heating and cooling of 
residential and commercial buildings, chemical and 
biological conversion of organic materials into liquid, 
solid and gaseous fuels, and generation of electricity. 
In this regard, a large number of research efforts arc 
going oil in India to develop suitable processes for 
getting heat and electricity from sun to cook our foods, 
obtain fresh water, heat water, dry vegetables, store 
perishable food, irrigate lands through solar pumps 
and light the houses through solar power units. 

A consideralile portion of our energy required for 
our day-today living is derived from animal power. 
We use buffaloes, bullocks for ploughing our lands and 
transporting food grains and other materials from place 
to place. More efforts should be made to improve and 
popularise animal breeding lo provide better quality 
cattle and also re-dcsign our ploughs and carts so that 
wc can get more animal power with better efficiency. 

In coastal regions where generally the wind velocity 
and tidal waves are quite high, in most part of the 
year wc could harness a substantial amount of energy 
from the wind and sea waves. 

Fossil Fuel 

While conserving the fiwsil fuel we should create 
more and more resources for getting hydal power from 
rivers by building dams. We should get nuclear 
energy from unranium, plutonium and thorium. 

thorium reserves are quite high in the country 
and development of thorium-based uranium-233 
nuclear reactors has, thus, a great future. We should 
also develop technology for harnessing geothermal 
energy. In India a number of research organisations 
are actively engaged in research and developmental 
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work for deveIo;>ing new sources of energy and 
improving the clhcieni^ of the conventional processes 
for utilisation of energy. In this regard, the CSIR 
Regional Research Labouratory, lihuvaneswar, has 
undertaken a number of projects like development of 
solar-grade silicon, utilisation of coal dust, develop¬ 
ment of efficient oilfire burners and hydraulic trans- 
poilation of coal and minerals. 

Besides taking up research programmes for 
dcvelopang unconventional energy resources, efforts 


Andhra Pradesh 


V. Sripati Rao* 


THE Panchayat Raj system has been revitalised in 
Anduva Pradesh after nearly ten years of lapse. On the 
27th May, 1981 the first phase in Gram Panchayati 
elections were conducted. Unlike previous occasions, 
the Gram Serpanch, and Panchayati Samithy Presi¬ 
dents were elected directly by the electorate, ihe 
voting age was lower from 21 to 18 years, so the 
number of voters has gone up by .about 4.5 lakhs. I’he 
youths of the State demonstrated their faith in the 
institution of Panchayat Raj. No wonder most of the 
members elected to these bodies come from this 
group. Election to Gram Panchayats and Panchayti 
Samithys were fought on non-party basis, however, 
elections to Zilla Parishads took place on party 
tickets. 

Gram Panchayat Elections: 

Elections were held for 18,931 Gram Panchayats in 
the State. Due to various technical reasons 619 Gram 
Panchayats did not go to polls. Voters had to elect as 
many as 1.68 lakhs of members for the Gram Panch¬ 
ayat bodies. Government by a notification reserved 
certain number of seats in each Gram Panchayat for 
scheduled caste, scheduled tribes and for women candi¬ 
dates. ITiis has been done to give proper representation 
to all classes of people living in villages. Govern¬ 
ment has made similar reservation even at the 
level of Presidents of Panchayat Samithis and Chair¬ 
man's of Zilla Parishads. 

Reservation of seats for various cla.sses of weaker 
sections at the Gram Panchayat level was in the 
following order: 


Category 

No. of seats 
reserved 

Percentage 

Scheduled Ca<!et 

24,556 

14.6 

Scheduled Tribes 

6.653 

3.9 

Women 

44,137 

26 

Total 

75,336 

44.5 

• Our Senior Correspond" ii Hyderabad. 


could also be made to produce alcohol to replace petrol 
and produce hydrogen at a cheaper rate for fuel 
purposes. It is very heartening to note that the 
Government of India has taken up a number of priority 
projects meanwhile for locating new sources of fossil 
fuels in the country. While developing new sources 
of energy and utilising the fossil fuel, we should, 
however, not forget the environment and ecological 
aspects of this go^ earth. 

(Courtesy : All India Radio) 
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In addition to the reservation of members of Gram 
Panchayats, Government had also reserved certain num¬ 
ber of Sarpanchas posts also for the weaker sections. 
The details are in the following order. 

Category No. of seats Percentage 

reseri'ed 

Scheduled Castes 2519 13.S 

Scheduled Tribes 1597 8.1 

Total 4116 2U.9 

Similarly 35.1 per cent posts of the Samithy Pre¬ 
sidents were reserved for the Scheduled Castes, Tribes 
and backward class people. Out of 330 Panchayat 
Samithis 44 samithis arc today headed by Scheduled 
Castes candidates, 36 by &hedulcd Tribes, 33 
by backward class people, and one post by a woman. 

Another striking feature of tlic Gram Panchayat 
elections is that there is new blood throughout the 
state. Nearly 80 per cent of the people elected to 
head these institutions are fresh entrants. Only 20 per 
cent of the posts are held by seasoned hands. 

ZiUa Paiishad 

Elections to the posts of Zilla Parishad 
were held on 7th TTuly in Telengana area 
and on 9th July in Andhra area. Elections to these 
posts were contested on party basis. For all the Zilla 
Parishads barring Nellore District where elections were 
stayed by court order, Congress (I) nominees were 
elected. Among the elected Chairmen of Zilla Pari¬ 
shads all sections of people got representation. Sche¬ 
duled Castes, Scheduled Tribes. Minority Community, 
Muslims, and Women find place to head these august 
bodies. Cliief Minister of Andhra Pradesh has taken 
special care to sec that weaker sections and minority 
^oups in the districts get proper placement and repre¬ 
sentation in these bodies. 

Elections were conducted in a peaceful atmosphere. 
With the formation of democratically elected units at 
village and district level the Government will find it 
easy and convienent to implement welfare program¬ 
mes meant for the betterment of the weaker sections 
of society. 


Re-Birth of Panchayati 
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Economics of Electricity 


Ur, V. Nagaraja Naidu'^ 


THE financial performance of the State Electricity 
Boards (SEBs) has attracted the attention of the 
Government, planners and academicians in the country. 
Most of the SEBs have been incurring commercial losses 
in their operations. The total losses of all the Boards 
amounted to Rs. 103 crores in 1973-74 and to Rs. 440 
crores in 1979-80. The cumulative losses of the SEBs 
between 1980—85 period would be at Rs. 4,400 crores. 
It is also estimated that if 80 per cent of the losses 
are wiped out, additional resources to the extent of 
Rs. 3,500 crores would become available tor financing 
the State plans. If this is achieved the States can 
mobilise as much as 50 per cent of their target share 
of additional resources fixed in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan. Further, in view of the massive investments 
envisaged in the power sector during the Sixth Plan 
period, it is very much imperative to take effective 
steps to reduce substantially the losses of the SEBs 
so as to finance their own development as well as ease 
the drain on State’s finances. 

The SEBs, either by reducing costs andjor by upward 
revision of tariffs or by a combination of the two can 
increase the gross surplus and make the required return. 
The c6st control however seems to be impracticable 
in view of inflation and continuous expansion of the 
industiy. Hence, the tariff level and structure alone 
reflecting the cost of supply of power can improve the 
working results of SEBs in the country. The formula¬ 
tion of tariffs so as to generate required revenues should 
take into account two important aspects. Firstly, the 
tariffs must reflect the cost of supply of power for 
different categories of consumers (with due considera¬ 
tion to social obligations). Secondly the tariffs should 
possess an inbuilt mechanism to absorb the cost escala¬ 
tion without much lapse of time. The first aspect has 
been widely discussed whereas the cost escalation and 
tariff revision has not received due consideration. Hence, 
an attempt is made to focus this aspect for wider 
attention. 

Tariff Revision and Escalation 

The Electricity (supply) Act, 1948, requires the 
SEBs to adjust their tariffs from time to time to keep 
pace with increase in costs of supply of electricity. The 
timely revision of tariffs in pace with cost escalations, 
however, hindered due to the bureaucratic procedural 
delays and political expediency, since the tariff revision 

♦Dapirtnwnt of Commerce, SVU Autonomous Post-Oradoate 

Centre, Anantapur. 


by a SEB requires the consent of the concerned State 
Government. Hence, there seems to be a much lapse 
of time in between the tariff revision of SEBs in rela¬ 
tion to Lost escalations. 

The rise in tariffs at long intervals of time cannot 
enable the Boards to recover the increase in costs in 
between the revisions in view of continuous hike in 
costs due to inflation. This, to a great extent, under¬ 
mines the ability of the SEBs to generate sufficient 
revenues so as to leave such net surplus as stipulated 
by the Government of India. For example, in the case 
of Andhra Pradesh State Electricity Board during 
1975—80, tariff revision did not accelrate the revenue 
even by 10 per cent per year, whereas the cost of coal 
to the Board was increased approximately by 19 per 
cent and oil by 40 per cent per year. 

Further, interval between two increases makes the 
hike too high. As such there has been a strong resis- 
tence from the consumer as and when tariffs are 
revised in the country. Instead of occasional spurts in 
tariff it is better to increase the same by resorting to 
automatic adjustment clause, so as to be in tunc with 
the increase in operating expenditure. A fuel adjust¬ 
ment clause reflecting changes in the coal and oil costs 
being the niajov cost of electric supply, has been 
introduced in the tariffs in some of the SEBs in India. 
TTie drawback of this measure has been that it ignores 
the cost escalations of salaries, wages consumer service, 
merest and other establishment charges which are 
merging as a major component of costs of supply of 
electricity. Further, this clause has been provided in 
the tariffs of only a few SEBs in the country. 
Comulative Index 

In place of fuel adjustment clause, there can other¬ 
wise be an average escalation cost clause, that would 
reflect the combined effect of fuel, wages and salaries, 
consinner service and other cost increases in all the 
SEBs in the country. A cumulative index of the increase 
in the above costs can be calculated regularly so as 
to link up with the tariff increases to the same, when¬ 
ever the cumulative increase exceeds a certain percen¬ 
tage over the last escalation. Thus an increase in costs 
can thereby immediately be reflected in the prices for 
lectricity to overcome the present shortages in recovery 
f costs. 

This would enable the Boards to realise the stipulated 
rate of return in investments and strengthen the invest¬ 
ment capacity, for further expamion of this major 
infrastructural industry for economic development. □ 
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Hill Area Development—Some Issues 


Odeyar D. Heggade* 


THE hilly regions in India arc difficult terrains 
with severe ups and downs. The agro-climatic condi¬ 
tions and resources vary from one area to the other. 
The economc undervelopmcnt is the most vital and 
common feature of all the hill areas. Sub-plans for 
hill area development are under implementation for 
the last few years. They are prepared by State plan¬ 
ning boards as the sub-plans of their overall Five 
Year Plans. The different developmental schemes are 
financed both by Central and State governments. 

During the V Plan period, Rs. 236.75 crore were 
spent on different programmes like creating in¬ 
frastructural facilities, resource development and 
utilization etc. Out of this total expenditure, Rs. 119.94 
crorcs and Rs. 116.81 crores were spent by the State 
and Central sectors respectively and Rs. 55.98 crores 
were incurred as additional expenditure by North- 
Eastern Council. This entire expenditure was provided 
by Central Government as subsidy for the Council. 
The North-Eastern Council co-oi^inates all the 
development schemes of hill areas in North-Eastern 
India.In States like Uttar Pradesh, pilot projects for 
hill area development are implemented. At present 
in U.P., two such projects are being implemented in 
Pauri Garhwal and Tehri Garhwal and one in Nungba 
sub-division of Manipura. The infrastructural, agri¬ 
cultural, horticultural and allied activities undertaken 
have benefitted 1,20,000 families covering a popula¬ 
tion of six lakhs. The hill areas of our country are 
at different stages of transition. Those of north-eastern 
region arc trying to develop the minimum infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities whereas the hill bells of western ghats, 
say in Karnataka, are proceeding towards overall 
socio-economic transition. Table below shows tho 
allocation of funds and actual expenditure incurred 
in Western Ghats Plan, Karnataka. 

Table I 

Outlay and Expenditure from 1974-75 to 1979-80. 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Sector 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

Animal Husbandry 

64.67 

40.07 

Horticulture 

76.44 

79.29 

Agriculture 

68.16 

61.56 

Irrigation 

99.03 

44.31 

Forestry 

108.61 

151.13 

Small Scale Industries 

48.88 

84.18 

Tourism 

26.63 

37.85 

Sericulture 

38.77 

38.77 

Sandal Oil 

20.00 


Western Ghats Cell 

11.70 

10.16 

Total 

562.89 

547.32 


♦ Lecturer, University of Mrrgslore. 
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High priority has been accorded to programmes 
like forestry, horticulture, irrigation and small scale 
industries. Karnataka’s Western Ghats Plan covers 
40 talukas in the State, which remained until recently 
highly backward but very rich in natural resources. 
DUferent kinds of development schemes have made 
impressive progiess in the recent past. Under the 
animal husbandry sector, 25 artificial insemination 
units were established and 749 cross breed bulls were 
distributed. Financial assistance was extended to 1144 
persons for rearing female calves. Seven progeny 
orchards were established under the horticulture sec¬ 
tor. The KSCLD Bank has extended financial assist¬ 
ance for taking up 16,488.32 hectares of general 
schemes including mixed orchards, land levelling etc. 
Coconut, coffee and cardamum cultivation was taken 
up in 1888.30, 338.80 and 226.50 hectares respec¬ 
tively. For sinking irrigation wells and for purchase 
of pumpsets, 2156 persons were assisted. In addition 
to these programmes, 33 minor irrigation works, 
bunding work in 10,860 hectares of land, erecting 14 
feet long bridges have been already completed. The 
Intensive Agricultural Development Programme 
(lADP) has been introduced in 11,007 hectares of 
land. The bee-keeping, cashew growing have been 
encouraged further. 

Problems 

The problems of planning for hill area development 
are often intricate and very complex. The general 
fffoblems which crop up at planning and implementa¬ 
tion stages for hill area development may be briefly 
stated as under: 

1. Almost all hill economies have little marketable 
surplus, because of the subsistence nature of produc¬ 
tion base in their primary activities. This factor creates 
the genuine ground for vicious circle of poverty and 
underemployment in all these areas. This is really a 
challenge for planning strategy for hill area develop¬ 
ment and modernisation. 

2. In hill areas of Central and North-Eastern 
regio^, particularly, the practice of shifting cultiva- 
tipn js very rampant. The shifting cultivation is low- 
yielding and resulting in soil erosion, ecological im¬ 
balances etc. It is estimated that about 10 
centimeters of soil is washed away even from moderate 
slom in one jhuming cycle in Assam hills. Also it 
l^ds to deforestation, change in the morphology of 
the area, and changes in the strain parameter of the 
soil mass. Thus any planned effort towards hill area 
development should effectively curb and gradually 
eliminate the problem of shifting cultiyation for its 
success. 
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3. The data that is required for effective planning 
about different aspects of development programmes 
shall be built up. At present the preparation of sub 
plans for hill area development is often hampered 
because of the inadequacy of reliable data. 

4. Problem of area to be planned is yet another 
vital issue. In terms of different socio-economic indi¬ 
cators the backwardness of hill areas is measured and 
chosen for planning. In this process much emphasis 
however, should be laid upon spatial and sectoral 
interactions of linkages. In other words it should take 
into account the process of strengthening the existing 
linkages and developing them further in terms oi 
appropriate activity pattern and spatial pattern of 
growth. 

5. Problem of building up of a viable transport and 
communication system is very intricate. It involves the 
detailed study of the problem areas. 

6. Often it is said that identifying and devising the 
means for developing ‘thrust areas of growth* in a 
hilly region is a crucial challenge for planning hill 
area development. 

7. Many of the hydel power projects and construc¬ 
tion of irrigation dams schemes in hilly areas were 
opposed by the people of the respective areas as 
detrimental to their welfare. It is claimed that such 
schemes would lead to ecological imbalances in the 
concerned areas. The controversies in regard to some 
medium irrigation projects in Uttara Kannada, Dak- 
shina Kannada and Kodagu districts of Karnataka and 
the popular controversy about Silent Valley project in 
Kerala are some genuine instances in this regard. In 
these areas the opposition for multi-purpose develop¬ 
ment schemes for river valleys came through organized 
popular mass movements. Accordingly in some instan¬ 
ces the planned project works came to a grinding halt, 
waiting for resolving the controversies. This amply 
shows the intricacy of the process of the development 
of irrigation and power base for the hiU areas. 

Agro-Marketing Corporation 
For NE Region 

THE Government of India has approved the setting 
up of the North Eastern Regional Agricultural Market¬ 
ing Corporation. The Headquarters of the Corporation 
will be at Gauhati. The Corporation sponsored by the 
North Eastern Council aims at purchasing the 
marketable surplus of fruits and vegetables to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible through a network of centres at 
reasonable prices fixed for this purpose. 


The Corporation to be known as NERAMC will have 
an authorised capital of Rs. 5 crores to be entirely 
financed by the Government of India through the 
North Eastern Council. 


The Planning Commission has approved an alloca¬ 
tion of Rs. 5 crores for the Corporation under the 
NECs Sixth Plan with an amount of Rs. 1 ciore in 
the annual Plan of 1981-82, The provision will be 
utilised as the share capital and loan contribution to 
the Corporation. 
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8. The institutional and organizational base for 
implementing different kinds of development schemes 
like establishment of suitable co-operatives for market¬ 
ing and processing the agricultural and forest products, 
financial institutions, local self-governments are very 
poor and also hi^y inadequate. Therefore many of 
die schemes remain unimplemcntcd and half-imple¬ 
mented because of administrative unpreparedness. 

9. Different kinds of development programmes 
remain mostly unco-ordinated and disintegrated in the 
wake of poor institutional as well as organizational 
set up. Thus the expected impact of the development 
programmes became a distant reality. 

10. The implementation of basic services program¬ 
mes like education and health is often impedet! by the 
lack of availability of personnel. Therefore, the social 
infrastructural facilities could not be developed pro¬ 
perly. 

11. The implementation of certain schemes like 
power and irrigation projects, establishment of indus¬ 
tries etc. in hill-regions have created an army of econo¬ 
mically displaced persons. Accordingly the displaced 
persons have been put to many hardships because, the 
rehabilitation programmes were not efficiently being 
implemented. 

12. The people of hill-regions being generally illi¬ 
terate more backward, often are highly exploited. Thus 
iffitcracy, ignorance and susceptibility for exploita¬ 
tion makes them more static, depressed and unorga¬ 
nised. Therefore, the development schemes aims at 
rapid growth with social justice often looked with sus¬ 
picion and distrust by hill people. *rhHS, the result- 
yielding nature of the welfare programmes require 
long gestation periods. 

The hill area development sub-plans are of recent 
origin. The problems are highly complex. However, 

H good beginning has been made to bring the isolated 
hill areas into the national process of socio-economic 
transition. □ 

Ber Cultivation a Boom for Kandi 

THE inhabitants of the Kandi belt of Jammu are 
now enjoying better amenities of life due to ber 
cultivation. Every year the ber fruit wonh two 
crores of rupees floals the local market during the 
season. The surplus fruit is sent to the neighbouring 
states. The credit for this qualitative production goes 
to the Research Centre Udhay Wala Jammu (J&K) 
for introducing the advanced technology in ber culture. 
Research is in progress to combat prevalent disease 
and pests attacking this fruit. Ber production has 
provided a boon to people of Ranjri a tiny village 
which has more than 10 thousand fruit bearing trees 
each tree giving one quintal of fruit. 


Besides Jammu district, the fruit is also being 
grown in Kathua, Udhampur and Rajouri districts. 
The Horticulture Department of J&K state has 
undertaken an intensive programme of cultivation 
of ber for the uplift of rural poor in Kandi areas 
which are without irrigation facilities. 


Fldd PnbUdty Officer, Jammu 
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Rice In India 

Present Status and Development Strategy 

R. Seetharamaii* 


RICE PRODUCTION the world over has received 
conspicuous attention in tlie wake of widespread 
drought and the prevailing food situation. The annual 
“outlook” reports from national and international 
agencies influence the world trade and market trends. 
So much i< its impac't fhat individual countries 
review their stock position and plan strategics that 
I'llucnce c'fHut and import policies. 

Asia occupies an important position in this produc¬ 
tion analysis. Asian countries produced 34.5 million 
tonnes of the total world production of 380 million 
tonnes of paddy during 1979. India and China 
together produced 223 million tonnes that is, 58.7 per 
cent of total world production and 64.6 per cent of 
Asian production. In terms of acreage, out of 145 
million hectares under rice, India and China togetherj 
account for 77 million hectares (Asia: 130 million 
hectares). Productivity-wise the Republic of Korea 
has a yield of 6.6 tonnes/lia followed by Japan 

•Project Director, All India Coordinated Rice Impitvcment 
Project Rajendra Nagar, Hyderabad 


(6.2 t/ha) and Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (North Korea, 6.1 t/ha); China records 3.7 
tonnes/^ and India 2.0 tonnes/ha. 

A'sa and frudncUon 

The major Kharif crop of India is rice. Besides, 
some States have an additional crop of rice. States 
like Kerala, West Bengal, Assam, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa and Tamil Nadu, grow three crops 
(termed as autumn, winter and summer) in a year. 
In 1979-80, the winter crop accounted for 49.3 per 
cent of the total area and 47.6 per cent of the to'tal 
production. The autumn crop contributed to 46.2 
per cent of total area and 43.7 per cent of production. 
The rest was accounted for by the summer paddy. 
Yields are the highest for the summer crop. 

In 1978-7‘i, the rice acreage was 23 per cent of 
the total cropped area, 31.4 per cent of the total 
area under fo^grains and 38.4 per cent of the area 
under cereals. The area increase was from 28.8 
milhoii hectares (1947-51) to 40.19 million nectares 
in 1978-79 (an increase of 39.5 per cenV) and during 
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the same period, the production rose from 21.8 mil¬ 
lion tonnes to 53.8 million tonnes (rice). The pro¬ 
ductivity (clean rice) registered an increase of 580 
kg/ha from 759 to 1339 kg-ha. The jjroduction in¬ 
crease has been through increase bo'di in area (39.5 
per cent) and in productivity (76.4 per cent). 

Causes of Low Yield 

Causes of a relatively low national average are most¬ 
ly known. A primary reason is the relatively limited 
area under contioiled and assured irrigation. The per¬ 
centage of irrigated area to total rice area in 1976-77 
w^is only 38.2. In the rainfed lowlands, as in Bihar, 


Table I 

Coverage of High Yielding Varieties of 


High Yielding Varieties Coverage 

The importance of water management is also reflect¬ 
ed in the spread of high yield varieties (HYVs) in 
India. Of the total area under rice, tha't under HYVs 
rose from 2.52 per cent in 1966-67 to 38.72 per cent 
in 1977-78; and the targetted percentage in 1978-79 
was 43.54. The figures for 1977-78 and targetted area 
for 1978-79 for the individual States arc furnished in 
Table 1. Increase in the coverage has been gradual, but 
relatively slow, the annual increase being around 5 
per cent or less but mostly between 2 to 3 per cent. In¬ 
crease is noted even during unfavourable years. 


:ice in different States. 


1977-78 


1978-79 (target) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat . 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnataka 
Kerala . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra . 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 
Nagaland 
Orissa ■ 

Punjab . 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu . 
Tripura . 

Uttar Pradesh . 
West Bengal . 


Coverage 

Percentage 

Coverage 

2.425 

06.22 

2.500 

450 

20.00 

520 

1,300 

23.26 

1,700 

200 

41 .36 

220 

230 

61.99 

250 

65 

73.61 

75 

200 

77.22 

250 

500 

45.63 

600 

360 

42.84 

500 

1,500 

31.70 

1,700 

918 

61.22 

1,000 

45 

25.13 

50 

14 

13.13 

17 

5 

7.18 

6 

800 

18.16 

1,100 

740 

89.50 

750 

48 

26.10 

50 

2,200 

79.07 

2,250 

116 

38.36 

125 

1,800 

36.98 

1,900 

1,600 

29.49 

1,975 

15,596 

38.72 

17,500 


West Bengal and Orissa, there is lack of adequate and 
effective water management leading to reduced nitrogen 
use efficiency. The main toaiif crop in these States is 
also subject to vagaries of monsoon. In the rainfed up¬ 
land areas also with scanty rainfall and/or with un¬ 
even rainfall distribution, the fertilizer use efficiency, 
especially nitrogen, is reduced. Further, losses due to 
insect pests and diseases are not tmeommon during 
kharif. Moreover, the occurrence of cyclones accom¬ 
panied by heavy rains at harvest time results in yield 
losses. Depsite this multiplidty of factors, it is mainly 
the water management that both directly and indirect¬ 
ly influences productivity. 


Among the major rice growing States (1977-78 

Tamil 

Nadu (79) followed by Andhra Pardesh (66). I'^e 
correspond mg figure for Punjab was 89. Orissa bad 
the lowest coverage under HYVs (18 per cent) besides 
Assam (20 per cent), Bihar (23 per cent). West 
^gal (29 per cent), Madhya Pardesh (31 per cent). 
Uttar Pradesh (36 per cent) etc. Areawise, Andhra 
Pradesh was first (2.4 million hectares) foDowed by 
Tamil Nadu (2.2 million hectares), Uttar Pradesh 
(1.8 million heclarges). West Bengal (1.6 million 
hectares) and Madhya Pradesh (1.5 million hectares) 
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Thus, despite tlie availability of new varieties and a 
package of viable technology for increased producti¬ 
vity, the nonrealisalion of increased yield (in relation 
to yield po'ential) can be attributed to ineffective water 
management with all its consequences. In fact, the low 
coverage under HYVs in Orissa, Bihar and West Ben¬ 
gal is due to limitations in the fertilizer use efficiency, 
especially nitrogen due to poor drainage. The reduced 
l^roducfion and product'vify figures in 1979-80 (Table 
2), a drought year, are also a pointer to our depen¬ 
dence on water availability and proper management 
(irrigation and draingc). 

Production and Productivity Trend 

The zone-wise data on area, production and pro¬ 
ductivity and the yield figure for different States 
(Table 2) also emphasize the importance of wafer 
management. During 1978-79, the States in Ea.st zone 
(Assam, Bihar. West Bengal. Orissa along with Mani¬ 
pur. Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, Nagaland and Tri¬ 


pura) with the largest area under rice (17.5 million 
hectares) recorded productivity level of 1.1 tonnes/ 
ha'of clean rice which figure is only slightly belter than 
that of Central India (Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh; 9.8 million hectares, 0.95 lonnes/ha). 
Among the States in the other zones, Punjab (10.5 
Itikh hectares) has a productivity level of 2.9 tci.nes| 
ha of clean rice followed by Haryana (2.6 f/ha, 4 58 
lakh hectares), Tamil Nadu (2.0 t/ha ; 27.5 lakh 
hectares), Andhra Pradesh (1.86 tjha; 39.7 lakh hec¬ 
tares) etc. Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Orissa with 55.7, 51.4, 48.2, 47.6 
and 43.7 lakh hectares respectively had average yield 
of 0.98, 1.1, 0.7, 1.4 and 1.0 tonnes|ha respectively. 

zone-wise productivity was relatively less affected 
in the SfafCvS in East Zone, while it was largely affected 
in the Central Zone (Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh). In 1979-80 (a drought year), the area dronned 
by 1.5 million hectares, production by 11.59 million 
tonnes and the productivity by 0.24 fonncs|ha. In 
short, water management has a decisive role. 


Table 2 

Area, production and Productivity—State-wise (1979-80, 1978 - 79 ) 


Area 

(‘000 hectares) 


State 




1979-80 

1978-79 

Andhra I’rudcsli 




.1408.2 

3979.1 

Assam . 




2127.6 

2241.3 

Bihar 




5109.0 

5578.6 

Gujarat 




458.4 

459.1 

Haiyana 




509.0 

458.6 

Himachal Pradesh . 




97.6 

98.5 

Janmiu & Kashmir 




267.9 

267.3 

Karnataka 




1081.9 

1098.2 

Kerala . 




787.1 

799.2 

Madhya Pradesh 




4663.1 

4821.2 

Maharashtra 




1485.3 

1498.3 

Manipur 




155.2 

159.6 

Meghalaya 




102.2 

106 4 

Nagaland 




72.9 

72.9 

Orissa . 




4116.6 

4372.0 

Punjab 




1167.0 

1052.0 

Rajasthan 




185.4 

210.8 

Tamil Nadu 




2851.0 

2756.5 

Tripura 




254.3 

298.5 

Uttar Pradesh 




4942.1 

5147.0 

West Bengal 




4904.7 

4765.4 

Andaman Nicobar . 




11.0 

10.9 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli 




9.9 

9.9 

Arunachal Pradesh 




56.7 

80.3 

Delhi . 




3.5 

3.5 

Goa, Daman & Diu 




53.9 

53.6 

Mizoram 




63.2 

54.6 

Pondicherry 

. 

. 

. 

29.0 

28.9 

All-India 



, 

38973.7 

40482.2 


Production Productivity (Clean rice) 

(‘000 tonnes) (kfi/ha) 


1979-80 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1978-79 

Difference 

6203.3 

7432.2 

1820 

1868 

—48 

1876.4 

2172.3 

882 

969 

—87 

3597.9 

5489,5 

704 

984 

-280 

437.2 

534.5 

954 

1164 

—210 

942.0 

1228.0 

1851 

2678 

—827 

85.5 

122.8 

876 

1247 

—371 

483.2 

546.0 

1804 

2043 

—239 

2231.2 

2174.6 

2062 

1980 

82 

1282.6 

1265.3 

1630 

1583 

47 

1777.7 

3562.1 

381 

739 

—358 

1828,5 

2200.8 

1231 

1469 

—238 

227.5 

255.2 

1466 

1599 

-133 

124.9 

130.2 

1222 

1224 

—2 

76.5 

76.5 

1049 

1049 

0 

2917.7 

4401.9 

709 

1007 

—298 

3041.0 

3091.0 

2606 

2938 

.—332 

100.1 

234.4 

540 

1112 

—572 

6229.0 

5558.6 

2185 

2017 

—168 

291.2 

368.4 

1145 

1234 

-89 

2468.3 

5964.3 

499 

1159 

—660 

5686.6 

6676.9 

1159 

1401 

—242 

9.6 

15.9 

873 

1459 

—586 

11.5 

13.4 

1162 

1354 

-192 

78.0 

83.6 

1376 

1041 

33S 

3.5 

3.5 

1000 

1000 

0 

95.2 

93.3 

1766 

1741 

19 

19.3 

19.3 

305 

353 

-48 

59.8 

58.9 

2062 

2038 

24 

42185.4 

53773.4 

1082 

1328 

—246 
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A recent review article (IRC Newsletter, 1980) in¬ 
dicated that world production would have to grow by 
almost 300 million tonnes of paddy between 1974-76 
and to the end of this century. India with a vast rice 
acreage along with China, would play a major role 
in providing stability at the international level. The 
Fifteenth FAO Regional Conference (1980) felt that 
special attention would be needed to raise paddy pro 
duction by 35 million tonnes over the next decade 
thus envisaging a growth rate of around 3 per cent 
as against the average of 2.2 per cent achieved during 
1961-76. Water management, it said, had to be an 
essential component to achieve the objective. The im¬ 
portance of irrigation was also indicated in a sur^’ey 
report by th? F.A.O. According to this report, irripi- 
tion offers virtually the only possibility of increasing 
the rice production fast enough to keep up with de¬ 
mand in many developing countries especially popu¬ 
lous countries of Far Fast. 


World production of paddy during 1979 was 380 
million tonnes; and of this 345 million tonnes were 
produced in Asian countries. With the total production 
of 223 million tonnes India and China together accou- 
ted for 58.7 j3er cent and 64.6 per cent of the work’, 
and Asian production respectively. 


Viewed in this perspective, the national govern¬ 
ment’s plan to increase irrigated area in the country 
by 14 million hectares is significant. This increase 
should pave the way for stabilization in productivity, 
better utilisation of added fertilisers and adopVion of 
viable cropping pattern that would take best advan¬ 
tage of soil-water-plant relationship. 

Furfhw Strategy 

In our attempts to achieve increased productivity, 
different approaches arc essential. Yield stability at 
the maximum level is desirable in areas with water 
control as in Punjab, Haryana, Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh, etc. Simultaneously, development of new 
varieties to suit the existing cropping pattern cr any 
newly developed cropping system should receive prior 
attention. Over-all productfon increase per unit area 
through a mulfi-crop approach should be achieved in 
irrigated arca'i 

In contrast, yield optimisation at a relatively high 
level should get priority in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. Introduction of resistant and high yielding 
varieties in endemic regions and in areas where the 
disease(s) and/or insect pestfs) are often reported 
and large-scale testing of early lines possessing drou¬ 
ght tolerance to replace the locals in rainfed 
uplands, should have relavance. Yield stability has 
to be achieved, as in these two States, fluctuations 
could be directly related to drought. Raising of a 
more remunerative crop than rice though feasible is 
difficult to introduce on a Iwge scale. Whether with 
the existing water regime and inCTcased use of ferti¬ 


lize especially nitrogoious it would be economical 
and if so at what level, would need critical study, 
and till then varietal substitution on a mosaic pattern 
shall have relevance. In Uttar Pradesh, rainfed up¬ 
lands and shallow and shallow deep water areas 
should have variety replacement. Early planting in 
flood affected areas is a possibility before flood toler¬ 
ant varieties could be introduced. The use of slow 
release nitrogenous fertilizers (neeni cake coated urea 
or other coated fertilizer forms) in the low-lying and 
water-logged areas could have a marginal etfect. 

In contrast, with a sizeable acreage with paddy, 
even a marginal yield increase in Slates in eastern 
zone would have significant impact on overall produc¬ 
tion. Criss-crossed by a network of rivers and in the 
absence of a good drainage system, the water-logged 
areas record one of the lowest yields. Providing ade¬ 
quate drainage in these lands would lu lp achieve our 
long-term objectives. Creation of additional irriga¬ 
tion potential is no doubt a high cost investment; 
however, in the long term perspective, the benefits 
to be accrued would far outweigh the investment cost. 
Further, con.struclion of reserviors (small and large) 
at suitable locations to stabilize crop yields and mini- 
ini.se the drought impact arc to be taken up. With 
adequate drainage thus ensured and already endowed 
with surplus water, area iniprovcnicnt programmes, 
commad area projects, water shed management pro¬ 
jects, could be reintroduced. 

With the establishment of such a water manage¬ 
ment system, introduction of an effective integrated 
nutrient supply system should increase fertilizer use 
efficiency. The fertilizer use for licc production, it 
is said, would rise eight-fold from 2.3 million tonnes 
of nutrients in 1974-76 to 19.1 million tonnes in 
2000 A. D. Rice is a major utiliscr of fertilizer 
nutrient (almost l/3rd of the fertilizer pool). It 
has been estimated that the potential for nitrogen 
use for stabilising the mean yields of rice at 2.4 
tonnes/ha on a national level assuming that the 
percentage area irrigated will rise to 50 per cent and 
the coverage under high yielding varieties to around 
42 per cent is likely to be around f>5 kg. N/ha as 
against the current level of 25 kg. N/ha being uti¬ 
lised in rice cultivation. To bridge this gap, organo- 
inorganic combinations of fertilizers w^uld be increa- 
singv introduced besides biological nitrogen fixation. 
In this connection, modified urea materials (urea 
super granules and urea briquettes), granulated com¬ 
post and incorporation of blue green algae and azolla 
have given encouraging results, fn brief, low mone¬ 
tary input technology should be linked up with im¬ 
proved cultural methods to derive maximum benefits. 

With improved management and consequent bet¬ 
ter uptake of nutrients in general and nitrogen in 
particular, problems of second order—increased 
susceptibility to disease (s) and/or insect pest (s) 
due to increased succulence and effect of changed 
micro-climatic conditions—crop up warranting timely 
plant protection. Rice .accounts for 13 per cent of 
pesticide use in the cost of insecficides/fungicides, the 
area to be covered, the amount of chemicals that would 
he required, possible hazards to environment, human 
toxicity problems etc. call for a realistic approach 
based on integrated pest management principle. 
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Another problem is nutrient deficiency, especially 
minor elements in soil. Sucessive rich harvests would 
dqdete the soil of one or more minor elements, thus 
affecting soil productivity and balanced nutrient 
uptake by the crop. This has to be avoided by regularly 
monitoring soil fertility status in relation to cropping 
intensity and adopting corractive methods. 

Faced witn a paucity of agricultural land and the 
spectre of growing population leading to urban and 
rural development both in horizontal and vertical 
direction, maximum production through multiple 
cropping has to be achieved. However, the success of 
the new cropping^ programmes would depend upon 
“turn around” time per hectare and timeliness of 
operations. Both require partial mechanization involv¬ 
ing power tillers to a large extent and tractors 


wherever possible and harvesters and driers. Com¬ 
munity approach with monetary sui^rt from the 
banking agencies and other financial institutions could 
accelerate the tempo of partial mechanization. 

Linked up with the increase in production is the 
adequate storage capacity. To meet me new demands, 
rural godowns should be set up to help fanners 
store their paddy after drying and safeguard their 
interest by preventing distress sales. In a vast country 
like India with a preponderance of small and marginal 
farmers with an uneconomic and low land holdings 
and complete dependence on farm income, timely 
purchase of his produce by paying him a remunera¬ 
tive price not only creates a climate of confidence 
but also provides an incentive for greater produc¬ 
tion. 


Pingla Ghar 

A Home for the Homeless 


B. S. Bawa* 



“PINGLA” means the disabled, the mentally re¬ 
tarded, the physically cripplecf, the handicapped. The 
little-known “Pingla Ghar” of Jullundur in Punjab 
has the facilities of a hospital and affection of a home. 
It is a refuge for those handicapped people whom the 
Society, at times even the family, discards and aban¬ 
dons. It is a centre where they are provided shelter, 
food, clothes, protection and medical treatment with¬ 
out any distinction of caste, creed, sex or religion. It 
is a workshop where some of these people learn to 
be useful members of the society which abandons 
them. It is a unique place, made possible by the 
devotion of a single man, which has provided a haven 
for the mentally and physicrfly handicapped for over 
30 years, now. 

Breakthrough 

Pinsla Ghar today is on Ihe threshold of achieving 
a major breakthrough in the care tf its inmates— 
particularly mentally retarded—^with the addition of a 
full-fledged mental hospital wing attached to the com¬ 
plex—a most appropriate gift in the year of the dis¬ 
abled from its founder, Bawa Sarup Singh. 

*EJitor. National Development News. 


Bawa Sarup Singh 

It was in 1951 that Bawa Sarup Singh thouglit of 
caring for the neglected and abandoned handicapped. 
He set up the “Home” in two thatched rooms and a 
verandah with five inmates. It was an uphill task for 
Bawa Sarup Singh to feed and supply food and medi- 
t.j.es to thrm thrice a day. Today the inmates of the 
Pingla Ghar number over 350. .Almost half of them 
ate women and 60 children. Last month Pingla Ghar 
had its led-letter day. 'Fhe 87-year old founder, 
Bawa Sarup Singh, achieved his long cherished desire 
to start a full-fledged psychiatric hospital wing beside 
the Pingla Ghar. This new imit designed to cater to 
the needs of 10,000 mentally disturbed persons will 
also go a long way in meetinj? the crying need of the 
region which has just one mental hospital at Amritsar 
catering to atleast three States—Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal. This place will not be impersonal like a 
hospital. Nor will it be expensive like a private clinic 
But it will of course have the facilities of both. The 
annual budget of the Ghar is about eight lakh rupees. 
It is eiTOcted to rise with the opening of this hospital. 
Expenditure for running the home is met partly by its 
own income through the sale of products produced by 
the inmates and partly by donations by p^an^opic 
individuris and business houses. 
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SIvi Kidar Nath, paralytic but backbone oj 
Free Adraif jioii 

There is no restriction on admission. Nolx-dy lias 
ever been refused admission. In fact, the staff remains 
on the look out for the destitute and ailing handicap 
ped persons and they are brought in a rickvbcw ;;i a 
cart to ■ the home. Nobody is charged aiijibir;: i')|- 
services or clothing or food. If some inmate's fuinily 
can afford, they can donate according to their will. 

RebabilUation 

The most commendable feature of the home 's 
the institution’s efforts to rehabilitate the inmates. 
There are »he epileptic, the mental patients, irenial- 
ly retarded and physically handicapped Those who 
can do something, even making paper bags, aie 
encouraged to learn it. Oibci fndcs include candle 
making, cycle repairing, clothes stitching etc. The 

Why Madhya Pradesh is Backward 

(Continued from Page 10) 

The one major occupation of successive ministries 
(of whatever party) has been the problem of survival 
in office. The inevitable political instability has resulted 
in change of governments with sickening regularity. It 
gives them little time or inclination for sustained efforts 
towards the economic development of the state, in the 
event the ministers always tried to serve their respec¬ 
tive constUutcncies and regions as best as they could 
to ensure their return in th# aaxt alactions. This is bcs'. 
achieved through the simple expfiicat of official patro- 
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"Pingla Ghar" Cottage Industries Centre 

basic idea is that they aie able to stand on their 
I'vvn legs ml become useful mcmbcis of the society. 

Last year alone, 33 of the 115 inmates who left 
after iiriprovcmcnf in their conditions, were settled in 
the trades they had learnt. During the year the Pin¬ 
gla Cihar inmates nianMfaeUir’'d and sold candles and 
other products which added to the centre's income 
by over Rs. one lakh. Rut much more can perhaps 
be done and achieved if speciali.>cd agencies come 
forward and sed up mute ti.iir.uu> centres by looking 
at the different types of haiuiic.ips. 

The VVIP of the Pingla Ghar is the senior most 
inmate, Kidar Nath. He is 78, strong willed, young 
in spirit, with plenty of stamina for hard work and 
initiative. This paralytic person is the pionee’ of the 
cottage industries unit of the centre which earns one 
lakh annually. He first learnt and now teaches the 
cured inmates these trades. 


nage and political corruption is a framework of feudal 
hangover. What Madhya Pradesh desperately needs is 
an honest aggressive, united political leadership pas¬ 
sionately dedicated to its development. This is a gene¬ 
ral observation and docs not refer to particular politi¬ 
cians. Regrettably the stage for the evolution of such 
leadership has long pass^. What the state has been 
facing is the age of quarreling Cabals. I also feel that 
the division of the present Madhya Pradesh into three 
smaller, workable states will promote its growth. □ 
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Colour Television * An Educational View 


r. N. Miillnir* 


COLOUR television has already reached our 
doorsteps. The inconclusive disscussions on 
this issue have highlighted the aspects of cost and 
technical feasibility but ignored its educational benefits 
over black and white television. What is that which 
can be achieved only through colour and not black 
and white television: Have we fully exploited the 
potentiality of black and white television ? Can we 
still make it a more meaningful instnimem of charge? 
Or .should we abandon it at the time it has started 
taking roots in our society ? 

Black and White T.V 

The SITE story is not yet old eiwugh to be forgotten. 
It made a positive impact on rural masses and helped 
increase their knowledge about new agricultoal 
leclinology. health and sanitution. Above all, television 
educated people in national integration. Education 
of the viewers was found to be a neutral factor in 
changing the rural viewers’ outlook from conservatism 
to progressivenesb. Similar experiences have been 
gathered in Columbian villages where exposure to 
television and other mass media were found to be 
impoilant precursors to modernisation (Rogers, 1969). 
Several culturally compatible ideas were accept^ 
through television which further enhanced innovative¬ 
ness in the viewers. Villagers with less education 
and small farms, can be made modern through effective 
use of television. Black and w'hitc television has been 
found to have significant impact on knowledge 
acquisition and its retention among farmers. In Delhi 
villages, the rural viewers experienced 50 per cent gain 
in knowledge—of which 82 per cent information was 
lelained even alter a lapse of 15 days. Educational 
level of the people, of course, had an important role 
to play (Sinha, 1970). Even children acquired a 
belter vocabulary, developed reading readiness and 
scientific interests through television. 

Colour T.V. 

These beneliis were achieved through black and 
wliite television in India and abroad. To what extent 
colour television would add to these benefits is a 
question to be probed into. Evidences indicate that 
colour television will significantly improve educational 
lelcaists involving objects which need colour differen¬ 
tiation. for example, various instructional programmes 

* Senior Scienli'.t, Invli in Agriculluri'l Research Institute, New 
Delhi 


for farmers, students, childrens etc. Colour television 
has been found to intensify reality of visual materials 
and produce aesthetic, emotional and psychological 
effects. But it does not justify itself m terms of 
greater learning. Experiments on teaching effective¬ 
ness of colour and black and white television transmis¬ 
sions have proved that colour transmission improves 
retention of message, more so if the subjects call for 
critical use of colour. Study of disease symptoms in 
plants, physical characters of seeds, plants and animals, 
internal organs of animals and plants, various chemical 
changes and several such subjects will become much 
easier on colour television. To emphasize differences 
in majK and diagrams coloured and black and white 
versions were shown lo separate groups of males and 
females. Viewers who saw the coloured version could 
decode the maps and diagrams better than those who 
viewed the black and white version. Interestingly, 
this difference in decoding was significantly higher in 
case of female viewers. About 25 per cent chenustry 
students in a U.S. University found colour television 
more useful in viewing demonstrations and some 
laboratory equipments. However, they did not find 
it useful in learning economics, psychology and 
accounting. Use of colour in instructional colour 
programmes may nut always justify in terms of the 
subject learned, but, irrespective of it, viewers may 
like to see colour television. 


fVe should take an analytical view of the whole 
mass-media situation in the country and improve our 
telecast by producing better programmes and linking 
television with other mass media and communication 
methods. 


This leads us to believe that the Government’s 
intention to accept colour television is mainly to 
improve the quality of educational component in our 
telecasts. But, to me it seems unlikely that our tele¬ 
casts would give more of education to the viewers in 
the near future. Delhi Doordarshan devotes nearly 
42 per cent of its total transmission period to enter¬ 
tainment and fantasy programmes and only 15 per 
cent to educational programmes (Jha, 1979). This 
imbalance in programme priorities will perhaps 
continue to exist because people want more entertain¬ 
ment than education. We will have to do away with 
Ae pretention of having colour television for 
improving educational programmes only. ! 
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Uncxplorad Poteoflallttes 

Evidently, potentialities of the black and white 
television have not yet been fully expiated in India 
and we are preparing to abandon it. We should t^e 
an analytical view of the whole mass media situation 
in the country and improve our telecMt by producing 
better programmes and linking television with other 
mass media and communication methods. In Delhi, 
viewers were found to be hi^Iy dissatisfied with the 
television programmes (Women Viewers were more 
dissatisfied than men viewers). Have a look at their 
programme preference—Chitrahar, Hindi feature film, 
Hindi drama, Phool khile hen Gulshan Gulshan, 
Charlie Chaplin and regional feature films. 


It seems unlikely tltat our telecasts would give more 
of education to the viewers in the near future. 


Interestingly, entertainment had lower rating than 
education in Delhi villages ab(>ut ten years ago when 
approximately 12,500 farmers were getting farm 
information through television with 9.3 per cent of 
potential rural viewers viewing Krishi Darslian 
(Jagdish Singh, 1970). Now, the trend has reversed 
and the rural masses also prefer more of entertainment 
which is evident from the fact that on an average 
only 2.7 per cent people view community television 
sets in the evening when Krishi Darshan programme 
is on (Sinha, 1973). Incidentally, out of 80 television 
sets installed by the Government in Delhi villages, 
only 16 were in working order at the time of the 
above enquiry. 

Several suggestions have been made for improving 
the quality of programmes on television. Improvement 
in acting, speech, photography and over all presentation 
have been suggested. For instructional programmes, 


accuracy and adequa.:'Y of information, based on the 
needs of the farmers mast be kept in view. 

Coming back to coniiminily or group viewing of 
television, it seems much remains to be done. If 
television in India has to succeed it has to reach every 
village and street in the country. Today, in villages 
only social elites among farmers arc able to afford 
media facilities which are more of status symbols. 
In cities the sale of television sets has tremendously 
incrca.sed. But. the poor still cannot atford it. 
Group-viewing (only films at TV shops) is a common 
practice among (he slum dwellers. Encouraging 
organised group viewing is one step the government 
should immediately think of. In Taiwan, television 
sets were placed in village headmen’s house.? for group 
viewing. It was observed that as many as 70 people 
came to watch programmes like “I love Lucy”, 
“Lassie" and “77 Sunset strip" as well as drama and 
musical shows. Although veiy small portion of the 
programme dealt with agriculture, some of the viewers 
adopted many farm innovation.s through television 
(Cho, 1966). Similar successful experiences were 
gathered by the UNESCO in 1954 through “Tcleclubs" 
among French farmers. In Italy, 10,000 “TV viewing 
groups” were formed in cafes and bars where 
30 million people viewed television during the study 
period. But these “Telescuola" failed because of 
passive viewing of programmes ilevoid of basic 
education, experienced teachers, humour and good 
presentation. 

Group viewing in India can be made more meaning¬ 
ful if specific progiammcs are structured for specific 
interest groups. Discussions after the group viewing 
can be encouraged, supplemented with suitable 
literature specially prorluccd for this purpose. .Special 
lessons and questions can be telecast and the viewers 
could send written answers to the experts for 
corrections. A “Media Mix" approach must be 
encouraged in India if we have to realize the full 
potential of the black and white television, H 


Development of Scheduled Castes 


“The Special Component Plans are aimed at bring¬ 
ing about the transfer of an adequate quantum of 
resources to the Scheduled Caste families to enable 
them to cross the poverty line”. This wps stated by 
Giani Zail Singh, Union Home Minister while addres¬ 
sing the meeting of Scheduled Caste Members of 
Parliament called to discuss Special Component Plans 
of six Central Ministries. 

Other important objectvies of the Special Compo¬ 
nent Plans included improvement in the educational 
levels (rf the Scheduled Castes through various general 
and special programmes and schemes, and in the 
provision of minimum and basic amenities in the 
Scheduled Castes basties under the minimum needs 
programmes. All States/UTs with a substantial 


population of Scheduled Castes had formulated their 
respective Special Component Plans, covering ear¬ 
marked benefits from various relevant sectors of the 
State Plans. The Planning Commission has also 
requested the various concerned Central Ministries to 
prepare their Special Component Plans by reorie ntin g 
the existing schemes and programmes to suit the 
special developmental requirements and handicaps of 
the Scheduled Castes and taking up new need-based 
programmes, Giani 2^il Singh added. Sixty two Sche¬ 
duled Caste Members of Parliament attended the 
meeting. Six^ Central Ministries whose Component 
Plans were discu.ssed are : Rural Reconstruction 
CcMB^rce, Health and Family Welfare, Works and 
Housing, Education and Agriculture, p 
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Planning in Tamil Nadu 


N. Mahaliugam, M. SantapiiB and B. Sivaramaa* 


Industry 

INDUSTRIES in Tamil Nadu suffer from gross 
uiiiler-ulilisation of capacities. The objective of 
planning should be to secure higher growth rale 
through fuller utilisation of existing capacities, creat¬ 
ing new capacities in established industries and 
nu'dernisatUvn. 

A probe into the position of the sugar industry in 
the Slate revealed that as against the installed capacity 
of 8 lakh tonnes, the current production is only above 
4 lakh tonnes. In the case of the Cement Industry, 
the unils have not been working up to their full 
capacity and this is attributed to shortage of coal 
shortage of wagons for the movement of coal, laboui' 
troubles, and problems of the kind. In the case of 
Automobile ancillaries, for v/aiit of raw materials and 
power, there has been under-utilisation of capacity. 
Besides these, there is also the problem relating to 
modernisation of plant and equipment. The Standard 
Motor Products of India Ltd., has closed down its 
passenger car manufacturing department and has 
completely switched over to the production of light 
commercial vehicles. While the motor cycle unit has 
not achieved fuller udlisaiion for want of demand, 
the cycle manufacturing unit could not work to full 
capacity on account of labour troubles. In the Textile 
Industry both llie spinning and weaving units arc 
working far below capacity. It is rather strange that 
M/s. Buckingham Carnatic Mills, the biggest w'caving 
mill in the State, should have been closed. Apart 
from the need to modernise there is also need to 
rationalise the wage structure in these industries for 
achieving better results. 

■flic real cause for under-utilisation of capacity has 
to be traced and proper remedies to be sought so that 
wc can bring about a large increase in industrial 
production. 

Tliere has been a large scale speculation of land- 
values for housing purposes, severe shortage of house 
sites and overcrowding in the cities. With a view 
to remedy this situation a self-financing scheme for 
the socialisation of urban land based on the models 
obtainable in Stockholm and Rotterdam was outlined 
and presented to the Planning Commission. The 

• Part-time Members, Tamil Nadu Planning Board. 


scheme was discussed in detail and is pending recom¬ 
mendation to the Government. 

With the pro-spectivc completion of the second mine 
cut at Ncyvcii and with the commissioning of the 
proposed Thermal Plants, the power situation is likely 
to improve considerably. However, it is felt that long¬ 
term approach to the problem will have to be made 
and the Member concerned proposes to convene a 
meeting of experts in pov/cr and related matters. 

—N. Mahalinagm 

Science and Technology and Technical Education 

While Tamil Nadu has an impressive record of 
research in cereals, pulses, oilseeds, sugarcane, cotton, 
truits and vegetables, a modest start has been made 
in areas like animal husbandry, fisheries, forestry and 
nutrition over a long period of time. In the perspective 
plan period, the need to develop a unified programme 
of research in agriculture and in all allied fields 
including nutrition has also been fully recognised, with 
the connecting links to be forged from the laboratory 
to the field. Research and development effort needs 
to be geared towards making coarse cloth, edible oil, 
sugar and low-cosf housing which the poor majority 
badly need. 

Out of the total State’s Sixth Plan outlay of 
Rs. 3150 crorcs only 0.38 per cent is proposed to be 
spent on research and development for agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, mines and minerals, public 
health and family welfare research, labour welfare, 
power etc. A bare minimum of Rs. J1 crores wWch 
forms just 0.35 per cent of the total plan outlay has 
been agreed to for technical education, the emphasis 
being laid on consolidation and stabilization of the 
existing technical institutions and the opening of the 
new engineering colleges or polytechnics to be cleared 
only by the All India Council of Technical Education. 

On the one hand there is educated unemployment 
and on the other, non-availability of certain categories 
of skilled personnel. Curriculam reforms initiated so 
far to make education relevant to national needs have 
not made their impact yet and low level of the skill 
development among the population is one of the adverse 
features. If education is to he taken to the doorstep 
of the socially and economically weaker sections of 
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the population, these groups should be indentilied, 
flexible education programmes designed and agencies 
set up to reach the package of programme to them. 
The present vocational training courses should be 
supplemented to establish links between occupational 
mobility and career development. Unemployment is 
so high in Tamil Nadu and it is felt that the 
Commission should examine the question of absorption 
of the educated in various avenues. 

In order to plug some of these gaps that exist in 
the industrial research panorama in the State, the 
need for establishing a State CouncU on Science and 
Technology as an integeral part of the State’s Plan¬ 
ning machinery has been emphasised. 

At the instance of the Department of Science and 
Technology, Government of India, a meeting of the 
representatives of the State Governments as w'cll as 
of existing State Councils was convened at Bangalore 
on the 14th and Uth January, 1981. The meeting 
discussed the optimum structure and the possible 
approaches to Science and Technology policy and the 
plan formulation in the State. The meeting made 
certain recommendations and objectives to be kept in 
view for the formation of science and Technology 
bodies, organisational framework, etc. 

The Tamil Nadu Government has appointed a 
Committee with Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshaiah as the 
Chairman to look into the possibility of establishing 
Tamil Nadu Science Foundation. This Committee 
has also examined the various R&D proposals from 
the State Councils of Science and Technology during 
the Fifth Plan period euid has tried to up date these 
proposals where necessary and has also invited new 
R&D proposals from various organisations. It was 
decided at the Planning Commission meeting that 
Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshaish, Dr. M. Sanlappa, 


Dr. Y. Nayudamma, Dr. G. R. Damodaran and the 
Vice-Chancellor of Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 
should meet and decide the larger issue of forming the 
State Council on Science and Technology in Tamil 
Nadu and also its relationship with Tamil Nadu 
Science Foundation on the one hand and the Govem- 
menf and the Planning Commission on the other. It 
is hoped that this | eting will soon take place and a 
decision will be ar4 /ed at. 

—Prof. M. Santappa 

^ial Forestry Project with Assistance from SIDA 

The objects of Social Forestry in general are to 
meet the fuel wood, small timber, green manure and 
fodder needs of the rural folk by taking-up plantations 
ill the lake beds, village porambokes, un-asscssed waste 
lands, community lands and to make them self-sufficient 
in small timber, fuelwood, green manure and fodder 
needs and in so doing create a significant, renewable 
source of Tucl. The scheme will also create 
opportunities for large number of people who are 
mostly unemployed or under employed at present at 
places convenient to them to work. 

The SIDA project as conceived now covers 
plantations of Eucalyptus hybrid and other selected 
species, raising pasture plots, raising irrigation fodder, 
extension service, adoption of forestry, and instalktion 
of Gobar gas plant in rural areas. 

The SIDA has agreed to finance the Social 
plantations project in Tamil Nadu over a period of 
six years extending upto 1985-86 and invest during 
the Sixth Plan period (1930—85), Rs. 1400 lakhs 
with the balance of Rs. 3552 lakhs to be borne by 
the State Government. 

—B. Sivaraman 


Let there be More Light 


Vasudev Bhat*' 


KUSUGAL, 12 kms from Hubli, is a tiny Railway 
Station in Hubli-Gadag section of the South Central 
Railways in Karnataka. Till Decemoer 1980 kero¬ 
sene lamps were the means of lighting the 
station. T^ay Kusugal is the first and probably the 
only Railway Station in the country where the Me¬ 
thane gas (Gobar gas) from cowdung, provides light¬ 
ing energy. . . 

For this, one should appreciate the imtiative and 
efforts put in by Shri Hari Prasad Babu, Divisional 
Railway Manager and full support to the venture 
given by Shri Jaffer Sharief, Minister of State for 
Railways. 

This Gobar gas plant is the result of a co-ewdinated, 
co-operative effort, Shri Peensab Moulasab the 
ganpian, Shri Basappa Shivappa the cabinman and 
Shri Muktumsaf Peerasab the Pointsman of this 
station came forward and offered the cowdung of 
their milefr cattle to be used as the source of energy. 

♦Assistant information officer, PIB, Hubli. 


Shri Pcersab Moulasab takes the trouble of collect¬ 
ing the cowdung and mixing it befc>rc it is fed to the 
Gobar gas well. 

Railways gave the required land and finance for 
the Gobar gas plant. The Dharwad District Khadi 
Gramodyog Centre in Bengeri at Hubli provided the 
technical know-how. The Civil engineering section 
of the Railways took up the civil work of fie plant. 
Khadi and Vfliage Industries Centre also provided 
the fittings and fixtures of the gas lighting. Today 
five gas bulbs provide sufiScient li^t to the Rail¬ 
way station. The Gobar gas plant mainly consists 
of two parts, (1) Digester and (2) Gas Holder. The 
gas collected in the gas holder drum flows out through 
the pipe. It is led to the lamps through the pipeline. 
The lamp consists of holder, mantle and a valve. 
The mantle is covered with a glass dome. The valve 
can be c^ned and the mantle lighted directly through 
a match stick or candle. The mantle gives light 
similar to petromax. f] 
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Nanjimda Acharya along with some of his carvings 


Patterns of Partnership 


IH'- b'ggcsl of the Indian Banks has successfully 
put into execution various schemes and programmes 
aimed at extending a helping hand to the poorest 
of thy poor. 

The small farmers, the socially discriminated, the 
handicapped, unemployed women and othei weaker 
sections of the society have all gained from the 
bank’s imaginative schemes. 

Some South Indian branches of the State Bank 
of India have the distinction of successfully putting 
into practice these patterns of partnership. 

A beginning was made by the Kalgi Branch of 
the Bank when they organised a “Credit Camp” in 
eollaboiation with the Small Farmers' Development 
Agency. Loans were disbursed »o 125 agricultural 
labours, mostly belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes to purchase milch animals like she- 
buffatoes and sheep. 

In Thovinakere, the women employed in beedi 
making now pioudly run Iheir own shops, thanks 
to the local branch of the State Bank. Employed as 
casual labourers, thev had no job security. Their 
hours of work were indefinite and their wages were 


low. Once the State Rank stepped in, they got 
enough money in advance to buy beedi leaves, 
tobacco and twine. Now they make and market 
their own product, earning much more than they 
had ever got before. No more a beaten lot, these 
women have enthused the communitv on similar 
ventures. 

The helping hand of the Bank extended succour 
to two ex-convicts of Nilakkottai village. . Since 
they were ex-convicts, the villagers would not even 
talk to them. On the recommendation of the Dis¬ 
trict Collector, the Bank explored ways of helping 
them and in the end each one was provided with a 
bullock cart and two bullocks. This enabled them to 
slowly move back into the social stream. 

Milk and Money for Orphans 

Master Vijaya of Ranebennur village was a mere 
child when his father was convicted and jailed for 
murder. Orphaned and ostracised, Vijaya went to 
live with an old aunt. Even a mouthful of food was 
a luxury to them. Taking pity on their sorry plight, 
the local branch of the Slate Bank advanced them 
money to buy a milch animal. 
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Meharmmissa, Noorjehan and Dilshad enfiaged in bccdi making—now they can afford a good sari and their 

chihhen can go to school 


The State Bank cannot collaborate with a 
Michael Angelo. But it did help Silpi Nanjunda 
Acharva of Shivarapatna in Karnalaki. Achurva 
had to take loans at exhorbitant rates of in'cr.si 
and the statues and idols he carved out of 
stone had to be sold off at throw-away prices U' 
meet the deadlines of the moncyicndcis. The Kolai 
branch of the State Bank stepped in, and advanced 
him enough sum as working capital. Now he is 
prosperous silpi (sculptor), well known and estab¬ 
lished in the trade. 

The Bank took note of the disabled also. In 
collaboration with the Kerala State Social Welfare 
Department, the Puzhathi (Ca'nnanore) branch organi¬ 
sed a Sports Meet and Painting Competition for the 
physically handicapped. About 150 handicapped 
children participated in these functions. Loans were 
given to 11 physically handicapped persons under 
the Batik’s self employment scheme. The Tirupaftur 
branch in Tamil Nadu gave similar loans to 20 
handicapped persons. One of them, Shri Rajcndran. 
a polio victim, started a cycle hire shop using the 
loan and is having a thriving business now. 

More Credit to Underprivileged 

It may be mentioned here that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Working Group of the ReMrve Bank 
to work out the modalities of channelising more 
credit to weaker and under-privileged sections, have 
mostly been accepted by the Government. 


Accordingly, by March 1983, fifty per cent of the 
total lending to agriculture should be earmarked for 
small and marginal farmers, landless labourers etc. 
with borrowing limits up to Rs. 10,000. Similarly, 
by 1985, weaker sections engaged in small scale 
industry with a borrowing limit of up to Rs. 25,000 
should account for 12.5 per cent of total advances 
to small scale industry. 

By the end of March 1980, Rs. 101 crores have 
accordingly been dfstribulcd lo weaker sections 
engaged in agriculture and Rs. 55 crores to rural 
artisans, small traders and other self-employed 
persons. Q _ 

Bank’s Social Obligations 

THE Deputy Minister of Finance, Shri Maganbhai 
Barot, has called upon the banks to go to the service 
of people and fulfil their social obligations. Shri Barot 
was inaugurating the first Delhi Branch of the Catholic 
Syrian Bank recently. Dwelling on the theme of growth 
with social justice, be said social justice demanded 
that benefits of growth must be as evenly-spread as 
possible among our entire population 

Shri Barot dwelt at length on the services provided 
by the nationalised banks to the priority sectors and 
said that these banks had reached vepr near the target, 
their advances to priority sectors being 32.1 per cent 
of their total advances as at the end of June 1979. In 
1980, it was decided that by 1985 this share should 
be ftirther raised to 40 per cent of the total advances. 
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Sicafek 

New Anti-Cancer 
Agent 

lliinac^ri C'houdhury and Jayasree Roy CIwuidLury’* 


CURABILITY of cancer has become quite 
controversi:*! among the medical scientists. Here is 
a medicine, ‘Sicafek’ prepared at Chittaranjan National 
Cancer Research Centre, Calcutta. With the 
permission of the Drugs Controller, Government of 
India, ‘Sicafek’ trial was conducted on patients with 
cancer of the uterine cervi.'c at the Hospital. The 
patients were at Stage III and IV with histopathological 
report revealing Epidermoid Carcinoma. Complete 
blood count, liver, renal function test. X-ray of chest, 
electrocardiogram, have been done before starting the 
therapy and at periodic intervals. Independent 
Assessment Committee was framed by Government 
of West Bengal to evaluate the cases undergoing ‘Sica¬ 
fek’ therapy. The average age of the patients was 46 
years and average parity was 5. 

Table 1 

Therapeutic effect of Sicafek 


Cateuory Drug Effect on Diseases 


1. Remarkabie Ciinicai benefit with favourable subjective 

Regression and objective changes in all measurable 

criteria 2/3rd regression of the primary 
growth of cervix along with re.solution of 
parametria I infiltration. 

2. Slight Favourable subjective changes with favo- 

Regression urable objective changes in measureable 

criteria i. e. I/3rd regression of the 
primary with improvement of parametrial 
iniiltration. 

3. .Static Subjective benefit with slight objective 

(Controlled) changes. 

4. Excavated (No No rlinically useful effect in the course 

Response) of the disease. Disease progressed. No 

objective ot subjective benefit. 

Result 

A total of 144 cases have been treated so far with 
Sicafek drug during the last 5 years. At'the moment 
12 cases are undergoing treatment as indoor patients. 
Hence evaluation is furnished on 132 cases excluding 
these 12 indoor patients. Out of these 132 cases only 
22 have shown no response by way of excavation out 
of which 1.5 cases died during the course of the 

•Chittaranjan National Cancer Research Centre, Calcutta’ 
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treatment. Initially there has been remarkable 
regression in SO cases and slight recession in 28. 
I'here are 32 static and 22 excavated cases. 

All the cases showing regression and about 
50 per cent of the cases who revealed static condition 
without very much change of the tumour were 
accompanied by subjective response by way of relief 
of pain and veginal bleeding. The tumour growth 
arrest has been shown in 32 cases. In course of 
follow-up these cases have again showed subjective 
complication in 20 cases after 6—8 months and the 
rest 12 cases after 10—12 months. These cases were 
again given ‘Sicafek’ therapy or referred to 
Radiotherapy. 

Slight regression, was noticed in 28 cases. In 
majority of such cases, regression continued for a 
period of minimum 12 months and maximum 
24 months. Remarkable regression was noticed in 
50 cases. It may be noted that due to the sense of 
well being after initial response, patients did not show 
interest for fnliow*-up. It may be mentioned that the 
fcllow-up difiicultics have been specially discussed in 
the Assessment Committee, who suggested to combine 
surgery after good regression Le. performing radical 
surgery in patients who have been rendered operable 
after the therapeutic response to ‘Sicafek’. Out of 
132 cases only 89 cases could be followed-up which 
is shown in Table 2. 


Tabic 2 

FOLLOW-UP CHART 


Years 

Initial 

Follow-Up 

-- - 

— “ -- - 

-- ---- 

4 years and above 

12 

7 :1—Advanced 
6 —Regression Contd. 

3 years and above 

15 

3 : 3 —Regression Cuntd. 

2 years and above 

25 

18 : 8—Lost sight off 
I—Death 
I—Advanced 
8 —Regression Contd. 

1 year and above 

24 

' 14 ; 6—Lost sight off 
1—Death 
7- Regression Contd. 

Below 1 year but 

37 

28 :2—Death 

above 6 months. 


26—Regression contd. 

Below 6 months 

19 

19 :2-Death 
4—Static/Unchanged 



13—Regression contd. 


As per advice of the independent Assessment 
Committee, the combination of surgery after the 
regression with ‘Sicafek’ a course was undertaken. 
Accordingly, two cases have been combined with 
surgery, and one of them that of Smt. K. D. 66 is 
reported herewith. 

A case of Epidermoid carcinoma, stage III, with 
both parametrium infiltrated upto lateral pelvic wall, 
was treated with ‘Sicafek’. After 40 days of treatment, 
the examination findings revealed early stage 11 with 
slight induration in the left parametrium only apart 
from lessened' primary growth. The case was referred 
for possibility of Radical Operation. Head of the 
Department of Gynaecology, Chittaranjan Cancer 
Hospital, performed Mftra’s Operation of Radical 
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Vaginal Hysterectomy with bilateral extraperitoncal 
lymphadenectomy. The specimen as shown, revealed 
only left parametrial infiltration adjacent to uterus 
and due to the left side of the bladder. The case is 
under follow-up. 

The action of ‘Sicafek’ appears to be slow and about 
a period of (Wv) to three months is taken on the 


Cocoa Cultivation in 
India 


A. R. Paid ' 


COCOA is a popular and \eiy important bevciajie 
crop next to tea and coitce. India Jias produced JOuu 
tonnes of cocoa this year against the domestic de¬ 
mand of 2(X)0 tonnes, ocsides a large export potential, 
by Jy82-h3, the production is expected to go upiu 
tu.UOO tonnes. 

Although introduced in India more than two cen¬ 
turies ago commercial cultivation of cocoa is of recent 
origin. In lamil Nadu, the scicntihc cultivation was 
first starteo at Kallar and bui liar bruit P.escarch sta¬ 
tions in 1^35. I'hc real iinpctii.s was initiated in the 
third Mve Year Plan when a scheme was prepared 
by the State Agriculture Department in Kerala to 
bring at least 2,tX>0 acres under cocoa plantation. But 
non-availability of sullicient quality seeds, resulted in 
bringing only about 75U acres under the crop until 
1971. 

Introduced by the initiative and expcrti.se of Cadbury 
India Limited in the sixties tnc first commercial quan¬ 
tities of cocoa became available in 1974. Pi eduction 
has risen from 350 tonnes iu 1978 to 600 tonnes in 
1979 with the estimated output oi 1000 tonnes in 1980. 
A large acreage came under cocoa in 1977-79 and 
when these trees start bearing fruit four years later, 
there would be appreciable produclion of cocoa beans 
from 1982 onwards. 

At present the area under cocoa plantation amounts 
to over 18000 acres in the Southern States. Two areas 
in South India need special mention, Kanyakumari dis¬ 
trict in Tamil Nadu and W’ynad in Kerala. In the 
Kanyakumari district the conditions are ideally suited 
for the growing of cocoa. Coconut is a major crop in 
the district particularly around Kulasakharam and it 
provides the suitable shade for cocoa. Of the two varie¬ 
ties of cocoa viz. criollo and forastero, the forastero 
variety which normally has yellow pods is preferred 
and cmltivated in about 800 acres in the district as an 
intercrop with coconut. 

* The Government, well aware of cocoa’s po'en- 
tialities, has now initiated several developmental 
measures. The cocoa development programme at 
Malampuzha, the horticulture department in Karna¬ 
taka and the Central Plantation Crops Research 
Institute at Kasargod in Kerala have strengthened 
research and development efforts. Trials conducted 

•Bank of Baroda, Bomfeiy. 


average to reveal regression in the responsive group 
of cases. 

From the results obtained so far, it may be said 
that ‘Sical'ek* renders palliation in the advanced cases 
of cervical neoplasia. This i.-! often accompanied by 
regression of such nature as inoperable case may 
be rendeicd operable. L"J 


by the research institute have shown that cocoa can 
successfully be grown as an inter-crop both wiih 
arecanul and coconut and it has been also found that 
their yield as an intercrop is even better than their 
yield as a single crop. A Commil.ee constituted by 
the ICAR in May 1975 recommended cultivation of 
forestero variety which constitutes the largest propor¬ 
tion of commercial cocoa in the world. It was also 
recommended that priority should be assigned to 
mixed planting with arccanut in existing arccattut 
plantations and to bring undci cocoa an additional 
7700 hectares (15400 hectares mixed; on an urgent 
basis. 

The agro-climatic conditions of Kerala offer 
excellent opportunities for popularising cocoa cultiva¬ 
tion. Cocoa can be cultivated as an inter-crop in the 
coconut garden. A good deal ol extension work 
has been done in this State as a result of which the 
enlightened and the educated farmers have already 
commenced cultivation of cocoa The State has 
launched a five-year programme to bring 2500 
hectares under cocoa as an intcr-crop. 

Being aware of the enthusiasm of Indian farmers 
in cultivating the cocoa, the Central Food and 
Technological Research Institute (CFTRI) at Mysore 
has developed technology for the production of 
refined cocoa mass in the form ol blocks and 
granules. The product is useful as an important 
ingredient in confectionary, bakery products and ice¬ 
cream. Under the technology, properly fermented and 
dried cocoa beans arc graded, roasted under con¬ 
trolled conditions, deshclled to remove the husk 
ground in a roll mill, tempered, moulded, cooled 
and packed in aluminium foil. T hey can also be 
packed in fins. The machinery required for the pro¬ 
cess can be fabricated in the country. The CFTRI 
has also proved that the percentage ol acidity pro¬ 
duced in the cocoa could be contix'lled by adopting 
proper methods of fermentation and drying. 

Problem of marketing has been very serious. 
The small growers suffer from the disadvantages of 
unorganised marketing system. Ihe problem may 
have to be approached through co-operative soceties. 
The management of the societies should be supported 
by requir^ professional management and infrastru¬ 
cture. The market survey should be a continuing 
feature and new markets must be captured for which 
the consumers* needs should be studied. 

We have the processing units with a total capacity 
of processing upto 20,000 tonnes a year. It is hearten¬ 
ing to note that the State-owned Kerala Agro- 
Industries Corporation has proposed to set up a 
modern cocoa processing factory W'ith a capacity of 
5000 tonnes in the State, at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 10 crores. □ 
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Help to the Disabled 
in Kerala 

IHK Kcialn pov.iimicni appointed Smt. L. Omau- 
kuiijaiui.ja, lA.i (Retired) as Cjiniiissioa to study 
ihe ) lolilen s o, the physically and mentaliy disabled 
111 ihe Siaie aiid to recommend rcmetlul mcasuies. 
Ih,' reeneii'ieadalioiis of the Commission re ticina 
implemented stage by stage. 

I.(luc:ilii)n mid Services 

(lie e aie .il I'lesent 1 .“i schools for ihe blind and 
the deaf in Keiala. Hduc lional facilities upto VJlth 
siai'.'-.oJ .lie a'ailable in most of flie.'C ^ciiools. Ihe 
ehildieii are given free boarding and tution subject 
to iiieonie ceiling. About 4500 di.sabled students receiv¬ 
ed scholarships for various courses during 1980-81. 

A* present voeuli..nal training faeilitie'> exclusive- 
Iv :oi III. i! s.iMed are available in nine institutions. 
I hey provide training iiii inly in book binding, cutting 
and tailoring, leather works, plastic works, weaving, 
pain mg. composing, proof reading, candle making 
pi,IS le l■’•v■i^iing. Cora mat making, ii.abrella making 
chalk making etc. The trainees are given stipend. 

DiuihU’d .Uiulents U’uriiini^ hook hiiulitif; at Vocational 
! rainin}’ Cenirc jor the Disabled, Trivandrum. 



There is one I. T. C. and one J. T. S. for the deaf. 
Similaily there is one iiisfilutioii for providing training 
to the niiiid in light engineering operations. The 
ti.iinees ■ re eligible for scholarships. In addition five 
seai.s in each of Ihe 12 .1. T. Ss. have been reserved 
for the iiisabled. 

Employment Facilities 

.\ 'iirei d Kniployment Exchange iu Trivandrum 
looks alter pldcement needs of the "disabled in suitable 
vacancies. Kerala Federation of the Blind also has 
a placement ‘^ervice for the blind, with the aid of the 
Cjovcrnment. Ihe V'ocationf.l Rehabilitation Centre, a 
Government of India Institution has facilities for the 
i vahi,ation and placement of the disabled. The P & T 
department has evolved a special programme to install 
telephone booths at important centres manned by the 
disabled on commission basis. 



The handicapped in a Wtavini; class of Karthika Near 
Memorial Rehabililolion Centre, Vallamkiilam. 


fhe Orthopaedieally t'isabled are eligible for relaxa¬ 
tion of ten yea’s and the blind and deal 15 years in 
upper age hnut prescribed for rccruitmcii; to public 
services. The orthopaedieally handicapped arc eligible 
upto 10 per cent and die blind and deaf upio 12 per 
cent grace marks in inlerv'cws held by Public Service 
Commission. 

The disabled candidates .ue p; id T, A. to appear 
for inlerviews. In des,erving ci scs escorts of the disabl¬ 
ed arc also eligible to get financial assistance under 
the scheme. 

Government have reserved 3 per cent of the vacan¬ 
cies under class 111 and iV groups for the disabled, 
I per cent each for the blind, the Jjal', and the ortho- 
pacdically handicapped in govciiiment departments 
and corporations. 

For the promotion of self^mployment, the physi¬ 
cally disabled individuals get Rs. 500 each for starting 
small trade or business of their own. During 1980-81 
600 persons received aid under the scheme. Disabled 
persons who do not have any means of support, are 
given Rs. 55 p.m. as pens’on. 

Blind persons are allowed free travel by Kerala 
C^vemment buses and departmental boats. Orthopac- 
dically disabled persons are eligible to travel at con- 
cessintuii rates. 

Government have intrcxluccd a scheme to pay 
Rs. 50 per month as conveyance allowance to the 
blind and orthpaedically disabled government em¬ 
ployees. Part-time tmd contingent employees arc eli- 
for Rs. 25 a month. 
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Deaf stialeiilx in ihe workshop of Srsehahhayan IK 

IIonK's fcr the D sahled 

There arc eight Depnrtnicntal Homes for the caie 
and protection of the disabled. The inmates of these 
departmental institutions arc given a mnithly mainten¬ 
ance «raiU ri' Rs. 85. Under the .Scheme for giving 
grant-in-aici to orphanages, there are well over 4(i 
Homes for the aged and infirm receiving monlliK 
maintenance grant of Rs. 45 per inmate. 

Over 14 institutions look after the menlallv r<' 
tarded. They give them training and education. The 



Self-employed Shri S. Naushad, an ex-trainee of the 
Kj.B. Rehabilitation Centre, in his candle making 
unit. 


mentally retarded ehildren studying n private in.sti- 
lutions get .scholarships. Under this scheme an amount 
of Rs. khOOO was spent during 1980-81. 

Assistance to Voluntary Organisalimis 

Under the Central Scheme of assistance to (he 
voluntary organisations for the disabled in Kerala, 
17 projects from 12 organisations with a total expen- 
('iture of about Rs. 30 lakhs were rccominenclcd 
during 1980-81. 

Medical Facilities 

There is a full fledged department of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation under the Mcsdical Col¬ 
lege, Trivandrum. With the collaboration of (he 
Artificial Limbs Manufacturing Corporation of India. 
;i Regional Limb Fitting Centre has been established 
under the Medical College, Trivandrum with faci¬ 
lities for the fabrication of various types of pros¬ 
thetic aids and appliances. A peripheral limb fit¬ 
ting centre is also functioning under the Medical 
College, Calicut. Disabled persons get special aid 
at conccssicmal rates from these centres in addition 
to therapeutic services. 

Welfare Cnriraralion 

Government have set up a Corporation for deve¬ 
loping emplyomcnt oriented programmes for the 
disaHed. The Corporation has at present a denart- 
mratal store and a mobile sales unit. In addition 
it is developing an artificial limb centre. One thou¬ 
sand sales units arc to be started during the I. Y. 
D.P, itself, at a cost of Rs. 85 lakhs. One thousand 
sales cabins will be constructed in all the Districts at 
a cost of Rs. 50 lakhs. One thou.sand handicaoped 
IMtW^s will get one cabin each. The Slate Bank 
of Tadia has come forward to give financial assistance. 
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•Chillies Bleeder, Regionrl ASritulturW Reserreh Station, 
Lam, Guntur. 


Shri N. Seiagopan with his chilli plant. 

special care in watering, manuring and providing 
support. No chemical Icnili/.cr was applied. Well 
rotten farm yard manure and sheep manure were 
applied and hoeing was done frequently. Watering 
was done regularly twice a day and thrice in summer 
rnon!b>. Bamboo support was given as the plant 
attained considerable height. 

In a period of 2.5 years the plant lias grown to 
420 ems height. Stem is 45 ems thick. Leaf is 
90 mm 'ong. Ten dry fruits, each 3.6 ems long and 
C.4 ems girth, weith 5 gms. TTie yield per plant is 
0.5 k.e dry chillies fn the first year and 2 kgs in 
second year. During the first six months of the third 
year the plant gave 2 kgs of chillies. 

The plant has been examined by the Chilli Breeder 
of Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University and it was 
found to be a variety of Capsioum annum. The 
flower buds and seed pods were brought to Lam for 
further tests. On examination the chromosome were 
found to be 2n=24 and they were normal in number, 
size and shape. 

Chilli can withstand climatic varialions. It can 
grow at sea-Ievel as well as upto the height of 
2000 meters. There is wide variation in plant 
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height (15 cm to 250 cm) fruit length (1 cm to 
25 cm) fruit thickness (1 cm to 30 cm) fruit colour 
(white to dark green and purple light red to deep red 
and yellow) and in pungency (ranmng from sweet 
types to very hot types). Generally the perennial 
chillies are Capsium frutew'iis types characterised 
by small and very hot fruits borne in 2-3 at each axil 
with arect disposition. They can be grown for 5-h 


years and attain 6-7 feet height. But the plant 
identified in the kitchen.garden of Sri N. Setagopan 
is an amuum type and has attained a record height 
of 420 em within a period of 2.5 years. It is stiil 
growing which is a rare event and there is no world 
record so far The efforts cf Sri N. Setagopan in 
careful maintenance of thus abnormal plant are praise 
worthy. □ 


Water for Himachal Villages 


Until March this year, more than half of the popu¬ 
lation has been provided with safe water facilities. Of 
this, about 10 lakh people live in villages which are 
far away from water sources. 

A comprehensive plan of Rs. 90 crorcs has been 
framed to bring water to 9000 villages by 1985. 
State’s share is Rs. 50 crorcs and the rsst is expected 
to come from Central government and foreign assis¬ 
tance. □ 


r/.' 

-.''His- 
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Storage and pumping works of an Accelerated Riinu 
Water Supply Scheme. 




IN Himachal Pradesh 3.5 lakh people in 1600 hilly 
villages will be provided with drinking water this year. 
The annual outlay for the pu^ose is Rs. 15 crores. 
the highest so far. Last year it was Rs. 12 crorcs. 

The State lias only 32 lakhs of rural population, 
but scattered widely in small clusters on hills and in 
valleys in 17,000 villages. As a result, in .several 
cases pit^clines carrying water run to over 100 kilo¬ 
metres, This makes the implementation of village 
water supply schemes very complicated and costly. 






















A Khatri underground water store which is used no 
more. 


Four Stamps on Flowering Trees 

THE Posts and Telegraphs Department has issued 
a set of four stamps on “Flowering Trees”. Printed 
ini.4aulticolour the stamps depic.t thc_following trees: 
Pbunc-of-the-forest (35 paise): Crateva (50 paise); 
Golden Shower (Re. 1); Bauhinia (Rs. 2). 

The photographs depicted on the stamps are by 
late K. M. Vaid (Flamc-of-the-Forest and Bauhinia) 
and tqr'Stoi Rajesh Bedi (Crateva and Golden Sho¬ 
wed), Q 
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Production and Exports 

“IN formulating the impirt policy for the current 
year, due care is taken to see that we are able to 
ralucc dependence on imports and provide essential 
inputs to the industry so that industrial production 
picks up both for domestic use and for exports”. 
Shri Pranab Mukherjec,. Union Minister of Com¬ 
merce, Steel and Mines said this while Inaugurating 
a meeting of Export-Import Advisory Committee 
(Northern 2U3nc). 

Jn respect of 207 items, the policy was made more 
restrictive taking into account the indigenous 
production. In respect of another 202 items, however, 
the policy was made comparatively liberal to fill the 
gap, between domestic production and demand. A 
number of steps were also taken to help the export 
drive. The interests of the small scale units were 
particularly kept in view. A major simplification was 
introduced to enable the small scale units to obtain 
repeat licences for raw materials and components upto 
Rs. 1.00 lakh in value without having to show past 
consumption. Tliis facility wtmld help as many as 
4,000 units in the small scale sector. On the export 
side, the scheme of duty-free imports against REP 
licences was enlarged to include import of raw wool 
against exports of hand-knitted woollen carpets. The 
‘Actual User’ condition has also been done away with 
under this scheme so that small scale units arc able 
to make use of it to a greater extent, he added. □ 

Four Mini Cement Plants for N.E. Region 

THE North-Eastern Council has made provision 
of Rs. 9 crore for the establishment of four Mini- 
Cement Plants during the Sixth Plan period. This 
was disclosed recently at Itanagar by Shri K. M. 
Mirani, Secretary, North-Eastern Council in his re¬ 
port at the 18th meeting of the North Eastern Coun¬ 
cil. Of the four Mini-Cement Plants, the 30 tpd 
(Tonnes per day) Plant at Tezu is already under 
construction while detailed project report has I'cen 
'finalised for the 200 tpd Plant at Umrangsu in 
Assam. The feasibility report of the 60 tpd Plant 
at Hundung in Manipur is under consideration 
while the 50 tpd Plant at Wazeho in Nagaland is 
awaiting clearance from Planning Commission. □ 

National Eco Development Board 

THE Government of India has decidej to set up 
a National Eco-Development Board- Chaired by the 
Secretary, Department of Environment, the Board 
will have as its members representatives of the Minis¬ 
tries concerned. Planning Commission, Director 
General of Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
Inspector General of Forests and six eminent scien¬ 
tists. 

The Board will identify critical ecosystems and 
prepare detailed operational blue-prints of projects 
for ecological preservation and restoration especially 
in hilly regions, while ensuring that the basic re¬ 
quirements of the inhabitants of such areas of water, 
food, fodder, fuel, fertilizer, fibre and timber are 
met. Cl 


Resources-Based Projects for North Easter ii 
Region 

The first Regional Conference of Industry Ministers 
of North Eastern Region has decided that future pro¬ 
ject identification could be done in areas such as 
agro-forestry, horticulture, fruit-processing, sericul¬ 
ture, timber and wood products where the region has 
a considerable comparative advantage in addition to 
existing large scale projects. The Conference has 
also suggested the use of the local resources in such 
projects as the local population are conversant with 
some of these products though at a lower level of 
technology. Projects identified would then help 
induct the latest upgraded technology for using local 
resources. 

The Conference also said that while doing 
resource-based industrialisation of the region it is 
equally important that a project itself assumes res¬ 
ponsibility for conservation, utilisation and regenera¬ 
tion of the exploited resources, namely re-afforestation 
programmes for paper mills using forest material. 

Research and Development in ITl 

THE Research and Development activities in the 
Indian Telephone Industries (ITI) at Bangalore cover 
the entire spectrum of communication equipment, 
from electro-mechanical and electronic switching to 
long distance transmission system cover cable, micro- 
wave and through Satellite. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
equipment being manufactured in ITI is of in- 
degenous design. Even in the case of remaining 
40 per cent substantial adaptatoins have been made 
in ITI to improve reliability of operation. 

ITI would be supplying the entire equipment foi 
the ground station links for the Indian Satellite which 
is expected to go into the orbit in February 1982. 
For the INS AT project ITI is supplying equipment 
for 22 earth stations which includes six mobile earth 
stations which arc vehicle mounted and can be trans¬ 
ported to any location in the country. 

ITI is completing development of a local-c«n/- 
transit switching exchange suitable for extending com¬ 
munications to the rural areas. The design employs 
completely digital electronic switching using the most 
modern technology of Time division switching. The 
equipment is expected to be ready for field evalua¬ 
tion before 1981-82, and would be manufactured in 
the new Palghat factory. Utilising similar advanced 
concepts, ITT has also designed a PABX with a 
capacity of upto 1000 lines suitable for large offices, 
hotels, etc. 

ITI has also completed design of 50 line electro¬ 
nic teleprinter exchange which is under field end 
evaluation in the P & T. 

ITI in co-operation with TRC and the Defence 
Department has completed development of a famiW 
of systems ifl the microwave region from 2 GHz, 4, 6, 

7 to 8 GHz. Each micro wave channel in the 4 
and 6 GHz range provides for 1,800 speech drenits 
or 960 speech circuits plus one telev&icn diannel. 

It would be possible to provide a national television 
hook up once the stations are connected through such 
inicrowave circuits. □ 
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Quest for Appropriate Technology 

Technolorical Choice in the Indirni Environment, 
e^ted by Vinod Vyasulu, Sterling Publishers Private 
Ltd. : page 351, Price Rs. 120. 

THE volume under review is based on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the National Seminar on “The Technolo¬ 
gical Choice in the Indian Environment’’ held in 
Bangalore in October, 1977. It brings together the 
views of eminent social scientists and managers on the 
vital subject of tcchnolo^cal change. The partici¬ 
pants of the Seminar reviewed the on-going work at 
the IIM, Bangalore. They expressed the views on 
specific theoretical issues and exchanged personal ex¬ 
periences in such diverse fields as health, nuclear ener¬ 
gy, housing and construction, Coal Mining Industry, 
Gandhian Technology, foreign collaboration disguiseil 
unemployment etc. 

After serious discussion, a uniform set of definitions 
were adopted and the use was recommended in the 
interest of clarity in further such debates. Some of 
the terms that were defined include technique, manage¬ 
ment, technology, under-development etc. The con¬ 
clusions and recommendations ^opted at the Semi¬ 
nar are given in Appendix I. It is hoped that these 
will constitute the starting point for further research 
in the field of selection of appropriate technology. 

ITie concluding remarks of Prof. M. N. Srinivas, 
given at the end of the book, arc thought provoking 
and deserve careful consideration by social scientists, 
policy makers and economists. His suggestion for alter¬ 
ing the rural-power structure deserves special attention 
if the benefit of development is to be carried to the 
weaker sections of the populations. 

It is hoped that the present collection of essays/ 
papers by eminent social thinkers would be of con¬ 
siderable interest to all those actively involved in the 
task of removing unemployment and poverty by har¬ 
nessing the latest development in the field of manage¬ 
ment, science and technology. 

K. Prasad 


Financial Management 

Financial Control in a Welfare State by B.B. Lai, 
Publications Divyon, Ministry of Intonnation & 
Bniadcasting, Govt, of India; Second Edition, up 
324, price Rs. 45. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT in a welfare slate 
roany aspects which affect the administrative- 
machinery and various economic activities of 'the 
government. Much of the success in welfare planning 
depended upon the efficiency of financial control. The 
S 3 tstcm of financial control and management existing 
m (^trally directed economies like Communist China 
or Soviet Union has been radically different from that 
m ^rhamentary system of the United Kingdom or 
the United States India has evolved a system on the 


foundation of rules and procedure adopted under the 
British rule. After independence tlic goals cf adminis- 
trati' c anct economic activities changed significantly 
us a result of v liich changes in financial management 
procedures had also to be incorpjraicd. In order to 
make these eluingcs effective, the Government of India 
considered it necessary to formulate its polieics with 
caution for which reason it .’onsti'uled several 
committees and obtained opinion from a large 
number cf experts. The publication under review 
g ves compilation of the chronologic.il summary 
of various suggestions, opinions and observations. 

I he study l.-as been divided into 1 t chapters, some, 
of the important chapters being Parliamentary Fin¬ 
ancial Control on Expenditure after Independence, 
Attached Finance Scheme, Internal Finance Scheme, 
Enhanced Delegation of Financial Powers, and Fin¬ 
ancial Management in Public Sector Undertakings. 
There is a chapter dealing with Public Sector and 
Planning, but it i*- very sketchy in description and weak 
in analysis. Some important items of information on 
techniques of financial control, centralisation, advan¬ 
tages of decentralisation, performance budgeting and 
performance appraisal given as appendices may be 
useful to .stifdents of the public financial control. 

■/he hook under review is the second edition of tlic 
study published in 1965- In his foreword to the first 
edition, A. K. Chanda considered the study excellent. 
He also stated that the author had given the historical 
background of the evaluation of financial relation 
between the financial and other organisations of the 
Government and had analysed with lucidity the re¬ 
adjustment in these relations to secure economic effi¬ 
ciency and propriety in public cxjjcnditur!; While 
bringing out the second edition, the author took the 
opportunity to incorporate some more information 
relating to financial management in public sector 
undertakings. 

Uie publication has a historical importance. To 
serious and analytical students, the study may seem 
wanting in many aspects. 

Ki-piii Beburi 

Adult Literacy 

Adult Education for Social Change by T.V. Rao 
Anil Bbaft and T.P. Ranu Rao in collaboration with 
Dccpie Dixit and D.S. Sarupria. Published by 
Manohar PuUications, Pages 192, Price Rs. 60. 

THE volume under review seeks to appraise the 
National Adult Education Programme in Rajasthan 
on the basis of extensive field work. The programine 
was undertaken by seven voluntary agencies runnina 
1785 Adult Education Centres with fview to c3 
cming illiteracy and making literacy an instrument for 
self-development and for social change. 

Various facets of this developmental and people- 
onented pre^ramme were studied, the purpose being 
not only to generate data but also to find out what 
IS happening at present and what more is possible. In 
of the findings necessary changes could be 
made to make the programme more useful and attrac¬ 
tive, 

An analysis of the data based on the systematic 
invM^tipn by the authors with the help of 17 compe¬ 
tent Investigators shows that National Adult Education 
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as implemented by these seven agencies has been a 
success. There is, however, considerable scope for 
doing things better. In this context, the role to be 
played by State Resource Centre, the State Govern- 
nictif and the Monitoring and Informalio.i System have 
been discus,scd and suggestions made for improvement 
at various levels. 

Educational workers in general and adult educa¬ 
tors in particular will find this evaluation encouraging. 
The book should prove useful to all those who arc con¬ 
cerned with the promotion of adult literacy. The 
authors have done a commendable job. The survey 
they have provided has a value all its own in the nation¬ 
al context. 

This is the first appraisal. It is proposed to study 
the remaining fifty-eight voluntary agencies in the 
second appraisal. 

R. M. Rhatt 

Federal Finance 

Fvoliition of Fiscal Federalism in India: by 
R. K. Sinha; Published by South Asi»n Publishers 
Private Ltd., New Delhi; pages 253. 

I HE book under review seeks to make a detailed 
study of fiscal federalism in India since 1833. The 
book is divided into 13 chapters of which first 10 
present the historical trend of federal finance in India 
and the last three bring out the constitutional basis 
of the federalism, fiscal federalism in actual practice 
and the strains which have developed in its smooth 
hinctioning. 

The author has made an excellent attempt to present 
the history of federal finance in India in a simple, 
understandable and consistent manner. The book 
should be of considerable value to the students as well 
as scholars interested in the subject. The last two 
chapters arc of importance particularly to the policy 
makers. In Chapter 12, Dr. Sinha examines the 
rcspcciiv.^ functions and roles of the Finance 
(\vmmission and the Planning Commission over the 
last 30 years. While recommendations of the first 
Finance Connnissiw! have been highlighted, the work 
of the successive Finance Commissions has been under¬ 
rated and has not been fully appreciated by the 
author, in particular the Sixth and the Seventh Finance 
Commissions made significant departures in regard to 
devolution of resources to the financially weaker States. 

One may not agree with some of the observations 
and conclusions of the author and may not be fully 
satisfied with the treatment given to certain aspects 
of the fiscal federalism in India but on the whole, 
this book is a welcome adition to the literature on the 
subject. The author deserves a word of praise for 
the pains taki n by him in presenting an interesting 
thought provoking study. 

D. R. Gupta 

A Valuable Book on Management 

Readings in Management; Ed. N, C. Joshi and 
\ C. Kesarv; Pubiisber—A. H* Wheeler & Company, 
15. Sbasfri Marg, AHahabad-1; np. 

775, Price ; Rs. 130i 
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THE learned editors deserve to be congratulated 
for having compiled this book on Business 
Management. India now ranks among the first ten 
industrially developed states in the world. Thus there 
is a growing demand for sophistication in management 
which in turn calls for a technical and professional 
approach in the areas of man and machine 
management. The editors have collected contributions 
from a galaxy of leading thinkers and practitioners 
in "he field of management, which include such well- 
known personalities as P. J. Fernandes, M. S. 
Swaminathan, Kamal Chovvdhary, A. P. Paul, Ishwar 
Dayal, B. L. Maheshwari, V. S. Murthy, V. Jagana- 
dhan, R. K. Vepa, B. K. Madan, and host of others. 

The collection covers a vast and varied gamut of 
subjects which have been arranged in a logical 
sequence beginning with .Man.sgement and Emerging 
Trends, Organisation Development, Corporate 
Planning and decision—making. Project, Production 
and materials management, Aspects of financial 
management. Manpower management. Personnel 
management and policy. Marketing Management, 
Management of research and development, and Issues 
in management of Indian economy. 


As has been rightly stated by P. J. Fernandes 
“never in the history of the world has the intelligence 
and capability of the human individual been so 
important as it is today. It is quite possible for one 
machine to do the work of .SO ordinary men. But 
it is questionable whether 50 machines can do the 
work of one extraordinary man and that is the kind 
of man who is needed in the management ranks of 
public affairs. Ultimately it is for such men with 
appropriate attitudes and talents to lead the country 
in this age of automation and computers. It is for 
the growth and development of such men that this 
volume is directed. Indian Industry, business and 
public administration need men who have clear goal 
perception, unambiguous role perception and courage 
to do. In tills, view of the matter, the concept of 
management by objectives and workers’ participation 
stand out as the path way to progress. Of course, 
this poses an immense challenge to the capacity of 
present and future captains of industry who have to 
seek cooperation all around rind yoke the men under 
their conunand in the manner of a dedicated team. 

Development of mangerial skills is the challenging 
task by any standard. Basically it rests on the internal 
glow which sparks in an individual but it must at the 
same time be supported by proper environment and 
opportunities for growth to achieve fruition. “Readings 
in Management” fulfils such a need and forms a 
useful addition to the growing corpus of Business 
Management and Public Administration. A valuable 
reading for alert and determined minds. 

G. B. K. llouja 


CORRECTION 

The caption of the picture on -page 29 ”df &rptember. 
1—15, 1981 issue of-the Yojana reads as “BHEL, 
Hyderabad, an ihsld^ view” and not as printed. 
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Salem Steel Plant-a view 


Salem Steel 


L. Santhanam=* 


THE Salem Steel plant has taken shape in sprawling 
1545 hectares along the Salcm-Taramangalam high 
way in Tamil Nadu. The Project, with a capacity ol 
32,000 tonnes of eversilver sheets, has been com¬ 
missioned recently. 

Sophisticated Twhnoiogy 

Peugeot Loire, a French concern, has provided 
the latest technical know-how. Salem Steel Plant uti¬ 
lises the latest equipment including a high speed 
computerised Sendzmir Cold Rolling Mill, a-2 high 
reversing skinpass mill, two continuous annealing 

Staff Quarters at the Township of Salem Steel Plant 




and pickling lines with neutral electrolytic bath, a 
high-speed strip grinding line and other hnishing 
facilities like shearing line with vacuum piler, slitting 
line with quick slitter-head change device and sheet 
polisher for hair-line and mirror finishes. 

Completed Infrastructural Facilities 

Planning and Engineering Departments, warehouses, 
telecommunication facilities, power-house, employees’ 
housing and water storage tanks have been built. A 
centre in the plant provide training to the employees. 

Water Supply Head-works at Poolampatti on the river 
Cauvery 
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Sendzmir Mill of Salem Steel Plant 


There is a la'ooratory too, for testing the quality of 
tlie materials used in civil construct ion work^ . A 
first-aid post and a full-fledged fnc service siatiori 
are also silualtd inside the plant. From Salem Steel 
Plant to Salem Junction a nine kilometer long 
broad gauge railway track is laid. 

In the proposed township 768 plots will be con¬ 
structed in four stages. Community Centre, and 18- 
bed hospital, guest-house, play ground, market etc. 
will be provided. 

A water reservoir with a storage capacity of 2 crorc 
gallons has been constructed to mcet the requirements 
of the plant for 10 days continuously. The TN Gov¬ 
ernment has constructed the 28 km. long pipeline 
and headwerks at Poolampatti. The reservoir is fed 
by the river Kavc^ri near Poolampalti threugh the 
pipeline. 

Perhaps for the first time in the country the plant 
is entirely designel by’^ Indian technicians. Computers 



Annealing and pickling lines of Salem Steel Plant 


are playing a vital role in this plant. The TDC 312 
model computer, supplied to this plant by Bharat 
Electronics Ltd., Hyderabad, has already been 
commissioned. 

The Annealing Pickling Line section of the plant 
needs LPG fuel which is procured from Bombay High. 
To store 1500 tonnes trf LPG, which is a month’s 
requirement, three storage tanks have been built. 

Sendznoir Mill of 700 tonnes is the kingpin of Salem 
Steel Plant. The Japanese concern Hittachi have pro¬ 
vided the technical know'-how and their technical 
e.xperts have supervised the erection of this mill. A 
cxjmputer looks after the works of the *Z’ MiU. All 
electrical construction works in this regard have also 
been completed. Almost all operations are done 
mechanically. It is said that in a minute a 600 m long 
and 6 mm thick cvcrsilvcr sheet is cut into small 
0.4 mm pieces. 

This Steel Plant has mhered in a new era of 
industrial renaisance in Salem district. □ 


Computer centre of Salem Steel Plant 
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Medical check up oj tribals of Chhota Udaipur 


Better Days Ahead 

Milk collection centre of Milk Producers' Society, 
Bhisia in Dangs District in Gujarat. There are 19 Milk 
Cooperative Societies in Dangs District 

for 


Gujarat Tribals 


Photos by : Michael Shylla 
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The Other Antyodaya 

Vet another conference convened by the I N in 
Paris last month in order to help the world’s have- 
nots has ended without much success. Representa¬ 
tives of the rich, nriddle tier and the poorest coun¬ 
tries participated in this conference on the Least 
Developed Countries (L.D('s). 'riicrc arc 31 countries 
in this category—21 in Africa, eight in Asia and 
one each in the Pacific and llic (’arihbean. They 
have a population of 2.S() million and many of them 
arc endowed with rich natural resources. These 
countries suffer from negative growth rate, declining 
per capita income, falling agricultural priHluclion, 
steeply increasing liade deficits and grinding deb' 
imrden. Unless then economy grtrws at least at the 
rate of 5 per cent, iinemplovmcnt tmd starvation 
will become rampant in intrny of ih.m. A report 
ny the World Bank blames the i'ncreasing oil prices 
.md the niismanagemeiu of their economv by the 
l.DC's as ‘intolerable'. He said : "The stark I'calily 
poverty. Bui another ivpou prepnreil b\ the UNCTAD 
Nearly shows that the discriminatory and unhelpful 
tiltitudc of the rich nations is the root cause. 

While addressing the Paris (Vnference, the UN 
''ecrefary General describs'd the condition of the 
I ,DCs as ‘intolerable’. He stiiti : “The Mark reality 
confronting mankind irxiay is that dosc to 850 
million people in the developing countries are living 
a' the margin t>f existence, enduring sickness, hunger, 
homelessness ami unemployment.” The Sociali.sr 
President of France echoed ihesi^. sentiments. But 
the retTresentalives (if US and Britain were harping 
on the need for the LDCs to change their economic 
policies. President Moi of Kenya ixiintcd out that 
the LDCs would i'n the 1980s need only 133 billion 
dollars in aid, while more than 500 billion dollars 
were being spent on armaments each year. 

The ‘Group of 77’ wanted the conference to 
approve a resolution for doubling die 6.7 billion 
dollar annual aid to the Dl.C's. France, the Scanda- 
navian countries and tlie Netherlands were in 
favour of lliis, but countries like US and Japan 
epposed. In the end the conference approved a 
a compromise decision to the effect that the aid to the 
I.DCs should be ‘substantially’ increased between now 
,ind 1985. 

The minimum development tiid target of 0,7 per 
cent of GNP, which was long ago fixed by the UN. 
has nc)t yet been fulfilled by many of the developed 
‘ountries. In fact, the US and Britain have reduced 
'heir aid commitment. The leading Western powers 
want the poorer countries to allow the expansion of 
activities of multi-nationals in their economy instead 
of .seeking governmental aid. The Eastern Bloc has 
also been indifferent towards the plight of the 
I.DCs. Already some of the LDCs have become 
cockpits of big power rivalry, and world peace will 
be endangered if their poverty is not quickly allevia¬ 
ted. So far as India is concerned, she has been 
r.'ndering maximum assistance to these countries 
even Uiough she is just a developing nation. 

While it is the duty of the other nations to help 
the LDCs, They, on their own part, should take- 
some urgent measures of self-hdp—namely, enact¬ 
ment of agrarian reforms' adoption of modern 

(continued nn page 35) 



Alcoholic Drinks 


and 


Prohibition 


R. R. Diwakar’* 


lODAY a human person (man-woman) has reached 
a stage in evolution when one is not merely highly 
conscious but is also self-conscious and knows what 
is going on in his or her own consciousness. We have 
also developed a faculty called conscience, (an inbuilt 
controlling agency) functioning as an instrument for 
value-making, discriminating between ‘tood and evil 
as well as right and wrong, and deciding upon the 
path to follow in acl'on. Thus equipped, we are cap¬ 
able of controlling ourselves and our own actions and 
destiny to a certain extent at least, and to the limit 
set by nature or cosmos. Any thing, any hurdle which 
obstructs this process of self-control, self-culture and 
self-mastery has to be shunned like poi.son, so that pro¬ 
gress in evolution may continue unhindered by avoid¬ 
able obstacles. This is the area of conscious evolu¬ 
tion, 

A human person is a coordinated organised bundle 
of energies, physical, vital, mental, moral, aesthetic 
and spiritual, over which that ‘person’ is presiding. 
Any injurv resulting in subnormal functioning, mal¬ 
functioning or disfunctioniiig of any of these energies, 
has to be guarded against by every rational person bent 
on progress- 

It is but natural that we try to avoid all kinds of 
pain and seek every .avenue of pleasure of many hues. 
Roth iniin and pkasurc arc sensationsf Vedana in 
Sanskrit); pain is alwavs undesirable and pleasure i.s 
higlilv desirable All along we as human beings have 
been trving to overcome all painful sensations and 
to clutch and bold fast to pleasurable ones. Tf is in 
this process that 'w in our long history have tried 
discover short-culs to questionable pleasures like al¬ 
coholic drinks am! drugs and other narcotics. We have 
pcrslitidcil ourselws to believe that they relieve us of 
pain and give us pleasuc. We forget however, that 
seeming temporarv relief of pain by itself is not neces¬ 
sarily a source of pleasure; nor have we gauged the 

♦tToiiy. rh-iinj’n, Oindhi Peace Foundation 


full price we have been paying and the damage we 
have done to our own capacity as controllers of our 
own destiny bv a permanent impairment of the very 
means of control in our brain and nervous sysjem. 

Poison 

Ancients, of all countries such as Babylon, bgypt. 
India, China, CJrcccc and Rome did say emphatical¬ 
ly that ‘alcohol’ is a poison and should be avoided. 
Almost all religions also banned the use o drinks and 
drugs. Moral teachers, saints and sage.s have been- 
against the use of such beverages. Even conquerors 
like Babur, emperors like Asok and Akbar, law-givers 
like Kautiiya, Lycurgus and Manu have not only con¬ 
demned drinks and drugs, but also made laws which 
hold good even now in one form or the other. 

Novv however, we have already stepped into the 
age of science and the testimony of science carries far 
more credibility than spiritual saints, religious prea¬ 
chers, moral teachers and experienced elders. Today 
We worship OiKl-S'cicncc in llic modern temples, the 
Laboratories. But when science too endorses what 
moral teachers have said, it is doubly forceful and 
must be looked upon as a maiuiate for human con¬ 
duct and behaviour. Disobedience of such a fortifi^, 
reinforced mandate is lethal in its consequence to 
humanity. In due course we shall see what science 
says about alcoholic drinks. 

In the meanwhile, let us .sec why many ol us arc 
still draw'll to the poison, why it has acquired status, 
why most governments of the day try to fatten their 
revenues by encouraging this trade any why the clock 
of progress of evolving human beings is being set 
back to that extent. 

Arc we like the proverbial moths which fly close 
to the flame to be absorbed by it in fatal embrace ! 

Aldous Huxley, a great English writer of modern 
times, in the introduction to his novel ‘Devils of 
Lovedon’ has mentioned that man has always been 
attracted to what is called ‘self-transccndcncc’, and 
alcoholic drink has been one of the means. Of course, 
this term ‘self-transcendence’ which he has wrongly 
used is a very misleading one. Tt is e.specially so when 
it has to depend upon drinks or drugs like mcscalin, 
or LSD or heroin. Thev induce hallucinalinc and 
psychodclic slates of consciousness, no doubt. But 
self-conntrol is completely lost, both on (he physical 
apparatus, the central nervous system and on the con¬ 
tents of consicousness, as in a dream. It is not merely 
sclf-forcgctfulncss which is induced, but the ‘self’ is 
handed over to the chaotic workings of the sub-con¬ 
scious, without anv control whatsoever. There is no 
trace of ‘transcendence’: But before one condemns 
those who are caught in the meshes of drinks or drugs 
on misleadine pleas, one should learn to sympathise 
with their helpless lot in order to understand why 
they seek this kind of relief and supposed happiness 
in drink and drug. 

Drink Evil—A Menace 

The whole animal kingdom wishes naturally and 
tries its best to avoid alt kinds of pain from what¬ 
ever source it might be. The human te'ng is on a 
higher level of varied consciousness and is exposed 
to sensitiveness of various kinds. He or .she tries 
his or her best to be free from all kinds of discomfort, 
pain, sense of fatigue, anxicly, worry, feelings of 
obligation and/or responsibiltv as Well as of guilt 
and/or sin and of insecurity. Men and W'omen would 
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always endeavour to be free negatively from these 
anu positively enjoy tne opposites oi tne above-men¬ 
tioned states ot consciousness. It is in the course ol 
tnis endeavour, tnat the drink and drug habits en¬ 
tered insidiously into the life of human beings, since 
histone times. One need not go into the varieties oi 
drinks and crugs that were discovered and came to be 
used, Irom simple fermented stuff to highly distilled 
pure spirituous liquors. 

At the same time, while some people 
took to these things there were keen observers 
enough, and law-givers as well as saints and 
moralists and religious petiple who could tlis- 
cern the evil effects ot these poisonous subst¬ 
ances. 1 he injurious cffccis tar outweighed whatever 
seeming temporary advantages were supposed to be 
enjoyed by the users. Wise people could iherefoie 
create a strong general public opinion against such 
drinks and drugs. It is thus that the general univcisal 
opinion against drinks and drugs forms even now, the 
background in all countries and climes. If diink-evil 
is a problem today in India, it is as .serious a piobicm 
in U. S. A., France and even in communist Russia. 
The respective governments as well as the saner ele¬ 
ments among the people are continuously making 
some efforts to curb the evil. Now let us .see why in 
spite of such efforts, the evil continues and perhaps 
in some countries like India, it is growing into a regu¬ 
lar menace to the well-being oF the people who arc 
prone to it. 

The most templing attraction of alcoholic diinks 
is the temporary sell-forgetfulness and a number ol 
myths which grew along with the habit. It was sup¬ 
posed to be food, liaving caloric value. It was given 
as medicine against cold, ll was calculated to relieve 
persons from fatigue. It was given out that it promotes 
health and gives warmth, extra strength and vigour 
for more energetic work. All these myths have now 
been shattered by scientific experiments under control¬ 
led conditions. Any pamphlets and/or booklets pub¬ 
lished by scientisis and by Ihe World Health Orga¬ 
nisation and by several other international bodies 
working for overcoming this evil, have proved that 
the above-mentioned myths have no scientific basis. 

The Planning Commission of the Govcrnmcl of 
India appointed a study team on prohibition in 1963 
chaired by Ju.stice Tck Chand. Even a cursory glance 
at its report of 70 Chapters and a full probe into all 
aspects of this evil, can convince any reader how 
baseless and bogus arc ihe claims made by prota¬ 
gonists of the drink evil. 

The worst aspect of alcoholic efrinks anff drugs 
however, is that alcohol enters the blood and goes 
directly to the brain and attacks the central nervous 
system and loosens the self-control mechanism in 
the brain. It is addictive in the extreme and the ever- 
increasing nervous craving for it demands stronger 
drink, till the person becomes a slave to it. He loses 
all sense of shame and morality. He is not longer 
master of himself. 

Devifs Dance-Dramfl 

While a false feeling of relief, self-forgetfulness, 
and temporary unrcstrainable euphoria is the first 
tempter in this dance-drama of the drink-evil, the 
.second is what is called in fashionable circles as 
sociability. This companionate devil en'erexl ajong 
with the British rule which brought this evil along with 
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English education, blind imitation of western niiui- 
ners and habits by our so called elite lollowed. Excise 
revenue too was the temptation for the rulers of the 
oay. ivicgasihcnesc, 1 a-hicn. tbn batuta and several 
oiher toreigu travellers had earlier sai'i that India 
was Singularly tree from drink. But once llic British 
rulers tasted 'blood' of easy revenue and partial con¬ 
version ol Indian elite to the social evil, both 
the evil and the revenue went on increas¬ 
ing- Ihe scll-comradicling dictum, maximum revenue 
and minimum consumption' still holds good even 
with some ol our own governments as a great policy 
guide, loday the State Governments' hungiy lor revenue 
arc reaping the highest benefit from liecusc-aiietioning 
on a eompetetive basis lor m inuiacture and sale ot 
aeoholic drinks. I hey arc forgciting altogether the 
miseries, privations, ill-trealinenl, malnutrition that is 
spreading in the homes of the millions of wage-ear¬ 
ners, especially of the poor and ignorant section of 
our people. 'I liis may be said to be a ease of ‘self-for- 
gettulness in excelsis', since not only the victim of 
drink is unaware of what is happening to him and 
his self-contiol and his home-life, but ihose engaged 
in providing him with the means too, have themselves 
conveniently forgotten as to what is happening to tlie 
victims ol this unmixed evil. 

In view of the overwhelming evidence of .seieuee 
against alcoholic drinks, the well-known damages and 
irreparable harm which follow from addiction, in the 
hicc of the opinion ol world bodies like WHO and 
such other inleriuilional organisations, few today ven¬ 
ture to clelend the drink evil. But the arguments put 
forward now are of a dillercnt natuic. 

To bun all dunking by law is against the basic 
right of individual freedom, it is said. I his could 
hold good partially if the damage was rcstriclcd 
strictly to Ihe individual. But today it is proved beyond 
rloiibt that drinking leads almost aulomatically to 
a number of lajiscs which have serious ellecls on the 
families of iiddicts, results in driiken driving causing 
serious accidents, causes crimes ol sex, llielt, murder 
and what not. Another argument is, sucli a ban leads 
to bootleping since drinking cannot be suppressed 
by law. This is an apology for poor aadjor corrupt 
policing as well as against the experience that boot¬ 
legging is more rampant in wet areas and even in 
' countries like I'rance. The third arugument is, since 
people will drink, why lose revenue ? But studies in 
USA and some Western countries have shown that 
the drink revenue is insufficient to control drunlin 
crime, and is not at all commensurate and sufficient 
to compensate for the total cost of the damage done 
Ic society on account of Joss of man-hours, health 
of workers, ,accidcnt.s, crime and so on. One more 
argument would be, governments as such cannot play 
the role of moral teachers which is the legitimate 
duty of the religious institutions, social workers and 
others interested in the moral uplift of society. This 
argument could have held gtxid when governments 
were merely police states holding peace as between 
citizens. But loday governments even of the capitali.st 
hue claim to be welfare states and what can be a 
greater welfare than trying to keep the self-control 
mechanism of human beings in perfect working order 
by saving it from using drinks and drug,s which lift 
off all inhibitions when indulged in ? While all reli¬ 
gions and social agencies have the responsibility of 
frying to raise the moral level of Ihe people, it is the 
legal duty and the constitutional obligation, so far as 
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India is conccrnct.', of liclping tlie agencies Hicutioucd 
above in discharging their duties effectively. No 
governnient can be jiiorally justified in saying, we can go 
on licensing nianulacture and sale of drinks on a com¬ 
mercial scale with an eye on revenue and let the other 
agencies take caie ol the people’s drinking habits. An 
elected democratic government has to recognise that 
the total well-being of the people is a joint venture 
any contradictory or cross-purpose role is disastrous to 
all" coiicerneil and to the whole nation itself. 

I here is nothing in Ihc world and in nature which 
is totally good or totally evil. A certain context makes 
things good or evil for human beings. 
Alcohol which is called Etliyl Alcohol (C-2 H-2 OH) 
is declared by the science of chemistry to be a poison 
;ind therefore an ‘evil tiling’, and humanity is warned 
that it should not be drunk or used, except under 
ijualiftcd medical advice. 

People's /'igilatiun Against Drinking 

One of the important items of agitation during the 
lailii fail of the British regime in India (IiS8.S) vvas 
the demand to ban by law manufactii'e and drinking 
of alcohol llie British aulhoiities pleaded lltal the 
cveise icvetiue W'as being used for the eduealioii of 
the f. uple. Ihings came to a hc.id on a national 
scale wiicn Lokanianya I ilak, the fro|)lie; of Swaiaj. 
started a ireojilc's agitation against i< m by 

picketing liquor shops in Pune, (landln \\ci;t ;i step 
lurlhci. called excise revenue as ‘tainted money’. He 
said. c\cn if he were to be dictator foi a single day. 
h's fiisl act would be to close :dl liquor shops 

Since 1920-21 evciv active Collgrc.^s lactr.ber had 
to sign d pledge that he would abstain lioiii drinking 
liqiioi and would uphold the policy of what is ctillcd 
■ I utal Prohibition'. The Congress stuck to this 
policy through the pciiod of its acceplaiiec i f ol'iiee 
III 1937, under the Government of India Act of 
I93.S. I veii after the advent of Swaraj in lO-r'/, ihc 
Congiess as a people’s national organisation con¬ 
tinued the fiolicy of Prohibition in ii.s session of the 
.Ml-liidia Congress Committee at Goa, and decided 
lo proceed towards total prohibition within seven 
\eais. 

Sec Saw Attitude 

File 34 years of Freedom have witnessed a kind 
ot sec-saw attitude of State govenuiicnts—Congress 
or otlier. It happens to be a State subject and two 
Slates, Tamil Nadu and Gujarat, held on to com¬ 
plete prohibition for years. Rajaji as Chief Minister 
first introduced total prohibition (1937) in Tamil 
Nadu and levied sales tax and proved that revenue 
was not an iniporfaiit consideration where the welfare 
ol ihe people, especially of th^ poorer sections of 
the i>of,ulaee, was concerned. Practically speaking, 
tor more than two decades and a half, Tamil Nadu 
cuuUI show' that excise revenue was not essential 
lor development and that Tamil Nadu could compete 
with Ollier States in what is called ‘devclopmcnt\ 
with veyenue resources other than the cursed ‘drink 
leveiiuc’. Till recently Gujarat also proved the same 
without any great difficulty. In betwxjen Bembav too 
could prosper without drinks. Under popular pres- 
suie and the powerful moral influence of social 
worker.c like Gokulbhai Bhat. RajasUian also was 
ranking itself alongwith Tamil Nadu and Gujarat. 


Good-bye to Prohibition 

But alas ■ what do we sec today '! Proliibiliou 
as a policy, has been completely abandoned by 
practically ali State Governments, and the Central 
Government is prodding them on to find more resour¬ 
ces toi so-called development—development which 
seems to have no priority or no consideration even 
for the moral, mental, and even physical well-being, 
especially of the poorer sections of the people. And 
this in spite of the Directives of State Policy 
(Art. 47) as laid down in the Cons'.i'ulioii as follows: 

"Ihe Slate shall regard the raising ot the level 
of nutrition and the slandanls >1 living of 
its people and the improvement ol public 
health as among its primary duties, and in 
particular, the State shall endeavour to 
bring about prohibition of tlie consumption 
except for medicinal purposes, ot niloxica't- 
Tng drinks and of drugs whic.'i are injuiious 
to health. ” 

A Government which lays stress on its secular out¬ 
look may not heed what is of Ihc highest importance 
in human goals, namely, spiritual de\e!opniont and 
enlighlenmenl; it may not care for religious injunc¬ 
tions even it they be most helpfui for normal human 
progcoss, they may not give loo much importance 
to moral considerations though they aic in fact the 
eemeiit vviiith holds together families, societies and 
a.ssocialion.s and serve as a geueial binding force 
lor Liimanily; they may not heed ethical norms 
cidier, which are essential bclweem individual and 
individual But should they, the govcriuncnt, the 
legislaliiKs, etc. not take to 110.111 the w’ords of the 
constitution which has brought them into existence, 
by which they swear, and on account of .vhic’i they 
continue to function as a government of the people '? 

bcienee says, alcohol is a deadly joiison. is no 
good in any sense, has iio food value, does not 
lessen fatigue, but deadens the sensitiveness to fatigue 
which is far more dangerous than fatigue itself ! If 
wv as a civilised people, we as a people proud of 
our ancient culture, allow our citiiien.i, young and 
old, men and women, the very flower of our manhood 
and womanhood to deaden their developed sensibili¬ 
ties—a result of millenia of evolution—even for a 
while, are we not setting the clcxik of cvolutiton back 
and making them helpless playthings of deranged, 
eiiphoriMic, rantlings and instruments of crime and 
meaniii|less quarrels and brawls ending In misery ! 

The devil which plays the game behind many a 
crime of sex. money, murder and what not, is the 
drink. The Inspector General of Police or Karnataka 
year before last recounted in a radio-talk from 
Bangalc-ie how the cause of much of rash driving, 
erimiualily in sex and murder was drinic of liquor, 
without any doubt. ITie question which every 
rationalist, one endowed with the faqul'tv of reason 
of knowing what is good, beneficial, healthy, should 
ask himself, should humanity at this stage of its 
evolution allow this anti-evolutiomary and deadening 
drug like drink to come in the wav of the normal 
use o( one’,s own faculties ? Should it not be out of 
bounds for every child, man and woman and for 
every one so that sanity may develop without K*t or 
hinderanec without any divergent deviation hito paths 
leading 10 lower levels of consciousness ? 
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Tainted Mraey 

Now regarding the revenue from drink, the bulk 
of it comes from the poorest of pockets. Rather than 
calling it ‘tainted money’ and so on in an emotional 
way, we are today in a far better position to sav 
that the whole manufacture, sale and excise revenue 
from the license fee earned by the government, is 
one .semi-conscious conspiracy of vested interests 
at the cost of the poor, helpless addict wlro lias lost 
the sense about his own good regarding his health 
and home, his reasoning faculties and sense of 
judgement, his own duty to his family and society 
w’hich has given him facilities to make his own way 
in life. The conspiracy is stage-managed and a good 
trade name is given to it, no doubt. Jlut in a sense, 
it is an insidious exploitation of the weakness of 
drinkers who have been induced, attracted and 
enslaved by the addictive nature of alcohol. Once 
an addict, forever an addict, till he develops into a 
helpless creature or an alcoholic when he can be 
written off the role of normal human being. The 
pity of it is that the government is, as Justice Tck 
Chand, the great authority on this subject, has 
remarked only ‘a minor partner’. He writes: 

“The govermnent as a tax-gatherer is only 
a junior partner entitled to 25 per cent of the 
sweepings; the balance of 75 per cent is retained by 
the senior partners, namely, middlemen—^thc con- 
Iractors, the distillers, vendors, etc.; for the sake of 
getting one rupee as revenue, the State makes the 

drinker pay four times the tax.Liquor tax docs 

not take into account the ability to pay the tax. 
This is a feature which distinguishes the liquor tax 
from all other taxes.” 

Hoocli Tragedy of Bangalore 

At this jucture, one cannot but refer to the very 
recent ‘hooch tragedy’ of Bangalore in June. More 
than 300 men as well as women of the poorer classes 
succumbed to ‘methyl alcohol’ in a single evening. 
The jOovemment, those who preach modest and 
controlled drinking and other virtues, even the 
bootlegger may try to excuse by saying that 
the ‘drinkers’ alone arc responsible. But who 
introduced the ‘drinker’ to ‘alcohol’ which is an 
enslaving ‘poison’, by allowing its manufacture, its 
open sale, attractive ‘ads’ and making it a vogue and 
fashion and all that ? It is the addictive n.tlure of 
alcohol w'hich makes a person crave for stronger 
and stronger liquor. He once begins, he is in the 
clutches of a nervehunger which drives him to any 
extreme and there are always boolle^ers at hand, 
more so in wet States, to supply him with what he 
wants in any strength. It is almost a mad man’s race, 
and almost a death-wise. Neither the government nor 
the powers-that-be nor the purveyors of bettled poison. 

How to Live Long 

(XJNTROL of aging should be started not when 
man has been cau^l by it, but from the moment 
of birth. One must maintain a ccnrect diet, work 
actively, and be benevolent to pecmle. These are 
longevity factors that can be controlled by man him¬ 
self. organising one's recreation it should be 

taken into account what work—^physical <x mental 
a person is engaged in. If he is engaged in mental 


nor the human society as a whole can wash off their 
hands of ‘sin’ in such cases by saying, what can wv 
do ? Individual freedom is (here. Then why not 
allow suicide ? But every civilized society takes 
care not to allow people to commit suicide. Should 
we not prevent our men and women from these 
avoidable temptations and from being caught in 
the vice-grip of alcohol which gradually enslaves 
them ? We have to hang our heads in .shame at 
such avoidable tragedies, preventable suicides which 
.nre a natural consequence of fostering the liquor 
trade for revenue purposes as almost the dominant 
motive. And yet, has the Government which has 
within its power and which has been enjoined by 
constitution of the land to save the people from 
the evil of drinks and drugs acted in a way which 
could wean the people from this evil by completely 
banning the manufacture and use of this addictive 
poison ? On the other hand, neither the States 
nor the Centre seem to take a serious view of the 
situation even when a warning of the type of 
Bangalore tragedy lakes place before their very 
eyes. The very meaning of a welfare state, a 
socialist state, is the prevention of man from 
falling a prey to his own weakness—and this weak¬ 
ness of being prone to addictive drink has been 
one of the most tragic one. Wc talk of educating 
the public. Even so, the government which has 
monopolised education, has to show the way by in¬ 
troducing anti-drink education throughout, declaring 
that liquor, alcohol, is a poison, and follow it up 
by keeping it out of sight, so (hat it can be out of 
mind one day. 

Suitable Substitute 

One more important plan is worth considering as 
a constructive suggestion in this matter. Assuming 
that relief is a necessity from pain, fatigue, etc., 
especially for those who labour liard and have no 
other means of overcoming the feeling of having 
been ‘run down’, is it beyond scientific research today 
to find a suitable substitute to ‘alcohol’ without its 
side-effects 7 When billions of rupees are being 
spent for military research, for drug research, for a 
safepill in connection with population control, why 
should it not be possible to save tiie poor, the 
harassed, the overworked from running to the 
liquor shop, be drunk and be damned ? Cannot we 
save him from the degradation and dehumanisa¬ 
tion the slavery he is subjected to perforce on 
account of the alcohol-drink to which he resorts? 
If a hundred tranquilizers are on the market beyond 
the pockets of the poor, is it impossible for human 
ingenuily and modem science to help the poor from 
his pitiable predicament to which our elite indus¬ 
trial civilization has condemned him. □ 

work he needs more movement, more physical strain¬ 
ing of the whole body. My mention of benevolence 
has not been accidental. Among the oldest people we 
encounter those who are kind and benevolent to 
others. Evil, lazy people, on the contrary 
never have Icrng life span. An ill-disposed per¬ 
sons with a bad temper often develops hypertension 
with all its consequences. Therefore be kind—^for the 
sake of your own long life at least. 

(D. Chebotaryoy—Soviet Features) 
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Tasks Before The EXIM Bank 


Dr. V. Agnihotri* 


EXPORT-Jmporl Bank commonly known as EXIM 
Bank, has been Ihe pressing need of the exporters 
to assist them for expanding their trade efforts. The 
international trade has become a highly skilled field 
of operation that requires a special kind of infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities, most important of which is the banking 
service. The need had, therefore, all along been felt 
for a new financial institution which apart from dis¬ 
charging the normal financing and other auxiliary 
functions could also function in the field of trade both 
as development bank acting as a promoter of exports 
and imports and a loading financial institution provid¬ 
ing comprehensive merchant banking facilities. In a 
vast country like ours, the commercial banks and 
the nationalised banks have many social and national 
obligations and, therefore, differing priorities. For 
(hem, trade is not the only priority area and hardly 
an earning proposition. 

Foreign trade during the Sixth Five Year Plan has 
been projected to grow at a rapid pace and exports 
alone are expected to grow by 9 per cent in quantita¬ 
tive terms. But, the world trade in recent years has wit¬ 
nessed a marked slow down with further acceleration 
in global inflation, instability in international money 
market and protectionist tendencies which caused 
sharp adverse movement in the term.s of trade of deve¬ 
loping countries like India. According to an assess¬ 
ment of GATT Secretariat the volume of world trade 
during 1980 is estimated to have increased by merely 
1.5 per cent as against 6.0 per cent in 1979. Thus, 
(he international trading environment is not good with 
the rapidly increasing trade and payment gaps in all 
oil importing developing countries and with increasing 
protectionism in the major markets of industrialised 
countries. 

Tlic deficit in India's foreign trade has shown a 
no® 6,210 million in 

1000 of ®'’*""atcd figure of Rs. 5,500 million in 
1980-81. This has been mainly due to the heavy im¬ 
port bill on account of sharp rise in the world prices 
of petroleum oil products and fertilizers. It is estimated 
that the agereeate value of imports of POL in 1980-8! 
at Rs. 52.(X)0 million consumed almost 73 per 
cent of India’s export earnings that year. But such 
imports are very cruical for the development of the 
country and would, therefore, have to be allowed. 

In the final analysis, ail imports arc paid through 
cx^ms. The Government has, therefore, adopted ex¬ 
ports as the national objective with the supporting 
infrastructural ^liti«, banking, inter aUu. being an 


♦Economic Adviser, Ministry"^ Commerce 


important element for boosting exports. Hence the 
decision to set up an EXIM Bank. 

Vast Role 

The Export-Import Bank of India Bill, 1981 which 
has been passed by both Houses ot Parliament en¬ 
visages a comprehensive role for the EXIM Bank, 
particularly in granting loans and advances by it, or 
in participation with any bank or financial institution 
whether in India or outside for the purposes of ex¬ 
port and import trade. It is also intended to function 
as the piincipal financial institutions for coordinating 
the working of institutions engaged in financing the 
trade. It will have wide spectrum of business to per¬ 
form which form part of the import-export trade, 
financing of research surveys, techno-economic studies 
in connection with the promotion and development of 
international trade and providing technical, administra¬ 
tive and financial assistance needed for the purpose. 
Tile EXIM Bank will also help in planning, promot¬ 
ing, developing and financing export-oriented concerns 
and disseminating market and credit information. 

Promotion of Joint Ventures 

In view of (he importance India attaches to joint 
ventures, one of primary tasks of the EXIM Bank 
would Iw not only to render the much needed finan¬ 
cial facility for the joint ventures but also as part of 
its promotional activitic.s, provide the necessary capital 
to Indian partners to enable them to participate in the 
equity of these joint ventures. In view of the vastness 
of the country and large network of commercial banks, 
most of the short-term credit will continue to be 
provided by the commercial banks. It is in the field 
of export of capital and engineering goods which are 
normally exported on deferred payment terms as also 
the project exports that the EXIM Bank will bestow 
Its primary attention. In the existing fierce international 
competition, the complexities of international trade re¬ 
quire a variety of financial assistance which EXIM 
Bank alone would be able to provide in view of the 
very wide charter given to it and the flexibility that 
has been allowed in the matter of its operations. 

It has been ensured that the EXIM Bank does not 
suffer for want of resources. Apart from' Government 
proyidmg it has a capital of Rs. 500 million and a 
soft loan of Rs. 200 million to start with—^which will 
M supplemented every year both by providing addi¬ 
tional equity and additional loan—(he Bank has been 
^mitted to raise resources from the open market 
l»th in India and abroad. It will also have access to 
short-te^ and long-term funds of the RBI, in addition 
to accepting deposits of longer duration from public. 
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The EXIM Bank will be managed by a Board of 
Directors which vvilj consist of representatives of the 
Reserve Bank of India, Development Bank, Export 
Credit and Guarantee Corporation Ltd. and nominees 
of Central Government. Scheduled Banks and trade. 
The exporting community will be closely involved in 
all policy decisions of the Bank and to ensure this, 
four representatives of the exporting community would 
be on the Board of the EXIM Bank. 


Export Development Fund t> i 

While preparing the charter of the EXIM Uantc, 
Government have taken powers to ensure that it 
offers comparable services as are offered by other well- 
known EXIM Banks such as those of USA, Japan and 
Korea. However, in the matter of export credit insur¬ 
ance, it has been deeided to keep exjWit credit oiga- 
nisation separate Irom insurance institution. In tact, 
the charter of the EXIM Bank permits it to under¬ 
take more transactions than are permitted by some 


of the other EXIM Banks. The Bank will 
have a special Export Development Fund, an unusual 
feature compared to other ^IM Banks. This fund 
will be used c.sseiilialy for market intelligence, sur¬ 
veys and other promotional activities in addition to 
financing of such segments ot export-import trade 
which arc vital to the country and which other insti¬ 
tutions may not be prepared to undertake. 

India being the promoter of the trade interests of 
the under-developed countries, the EXIM Bank will 
also promote the settifSg up of similar institutions in 
other countries by participating in the share capital 
of such institutions. 

It is expected that the EXIM Bank will be set up 
shortly and will be able to solve the banking problems 
of the Indian exporters to a great extent. This Bank 
would, no doubt, emerge as a powerful financial insti¬ 
tution in the country. 

{Courtesy : All-India Radio) 


Sugar Plant Promotes 
Gobar Gas Plants 

Dr. Girdhari Lai"* 


better manure for their sugarcane and other crops. 
Accordingly, some staff and finance were earmarked 
for its promotion. Indents were collected from farmers 
for setting up gobar gas plants by convincing them 
about the benefits. The cane development and agri¬ 
cultural development staff of the UP Government lent 
active help. The factory's staff helped to comply with 
the Government formalities. The raw material was 
collectively procured for all the plants. Work was 
imdertaken in convenient lots and completed within a 
reasonable period. Then they were handed over to the 
cultivators in perfect working order. Various proce¬ 
dures of maintenance were also explained. In addition 
to above the factories helped the fanners by way of 
subsidy over and above the amount admissible from 
the Government. The level of help rendered during 
the last year is indicated below ;— 


THE potential for setting up gobar gas plants on 
the basis of current cattle/buffalo W f‘>0^ is esu- 
mated at 5 million. The targtjt m the Fifth Five Yvar 
Plan was for 1,00,000 plants, actual achievement bving 
70 '•77 plants. It has now been fully realised that India 
jusT cannot afford to do without full utilisation of 
gobar gas potential. 

Here is a success story of how the management of 
Daurala Sugar Works, Meerut sponsored gobar gas 
plants actively in DauralajMawana Sugar Fa^ory 
Zones From 1974 to June 1981, 434 plants have been 
constructed in 516 villages. Of the 226 pl^ts con- 
structed at Daurala, 119 are of KVIC m^el, 106 
Janata Model and one all weather thermo control plant, 
sfmilarlv at Mawana 127 KVIC model. 80 Janata 
model and one all weather thermo control plant were 
established. 

The two sugar factories adopted gobar gas plants as 
a regular item of cane development in their prograui- 
raes, since the farmers would be able to get much 

* Rural Development A.dvisw in the Puifiafo, Hiryana and 
Delhi Chamber of Commerce & Industry, New Delhi. 


Financial Help 


Particulars Capacity (Cubic Feet) 



100 

150 

200 

Cost of construction 




KVIC Drum Type 

5100 

5700 

6600 

Janata Biogas 

3100 

4100 

4500 

Financial Assistance Available 

From Factory , 

600 

800 

900 

From Government 

For Small and 

Marginal Farmers 

1125 

1455 

1000 

For Big Growers . 

725 

800 

1000 

Net Balance by 

Marginal Farmers j 

1375 

1845 

2600 

Net Balance by ^Janata Model 
Ordinaiy Faimers J 

1775 

2500 

260o 


To achieve the goal of 5 million gobar gas plants in 
the coitnlry such a dedicated approach by organisa¬ 
tions explained above is needed. □ 
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Dairy Development and Income Distribution 

in India 


Narcsh 08)81" 


THE focus of rural development in underdeveloped 
couxilries was on crop production till recent times. 
With the emphasis on development of whole farm 
systems in recent times, the importance of livestock 
production is being increasingly realised. Livestock 
production is an essential subsystem of subsistence 
farming. So productivity in the subsystem has 
a bearing not only on the nutritional status 
of subsistence farmers in less developed economies 
but also on their levels of income. One of 
the lessons of the green revolution has been 
that the benefits of the new technology in agriculture 
have accrued in greater projxjrtion to the big farmers. 
There has been therefore some cause for fear that the 
green revolution might accentuate the disparities bet¬ 
ween the rich and poor farmers and between better and 
less endowed regions. One obvious constraint in the 
new agricultural technology is the basic resource 
namely land. Given the high man-land ratios in less 
developed countries and with sincere and far reaching 
land reforms, it is not possible to provide alt farmers 
with economically viable units of land. The alternative 
strategy for distributing the gains of development more 
equitably seems to be to increase opportunities 
in rural areas for off-farm employment. Secondly, 
subsidiary occupations, not based on land-holding, 
such as livestock production may be developed. In 
India a very large cattle population is concentrated. 
But cultural sanctions preclude the use of this cattle 
for beef. Policy makers and animal scientists maintain 
that dairying can be an instrument of change in rural 
India and can raise the income levels of the small and 
marginal farmers and landless agricultural labourers. 
How far can dairying be an instrument of economic 
and social change ? To what extent will this class 
accept the new technology in milk production and 
marketing ? How far have they benefitted from various 
programmes so far ? These are some of the questions 
we propose to examine in this paper. 

* District M ’gistrate , B: rib."nki (U.P.) 


Misleading Statistics 

Policy makers in India say that about 70 to 75 per 
cent of the households possessing cattle fall under the 
category of small farmers, marginal farmers and agri¬ 
cultural labourers. This is however a misleading sta¬ 
tistics for it leads to the assumption that cattle holdings 
are concentrated in the hands of this section of rural 
society. However a large number of studie.s indicates 
that the number of milch animals per household in¬ 
creases with the size of holding. In a sample of twelve 
villages around Karnal town, Tiaryana, Kuber Ram 
et al. found that while the landless labour households 
possessed an average of 1.9 milch animals per house¬ 
hold, rich farmers (over 20 acres) possessed an 
average of 5.8 per household. Data from some other 
studies are adapted and presented in the below given 
table. 

Table 1 

Milch animal per household by size uflandholding 


Location reported Size of landholding 



Landless 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Sural (Gujarat) 


0.43 

2.58 

4.56 

Kaira (Gujarat) . 


1.8 

2.1 

1.7 

Mehsana(Gujarai ) 


1,7 

2.3 

2.6 

Bangalore 

0.7.1 

: 12 

4.13 

10.46 

Ludhiana (Punjab) 


6.96 

10.46 

19.13 

Karnal (Haryana) 

1.4 

1.8 

2.8 

4.7 


The above table shows that a very large per¬ 
centage of households owning milch cattle Mongs to 
the category of small and marginal fanners and land¬ 
less labourers. But the percentage of milch cattle 
owned by the medium and rich farmers is 
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greater than that owned by tlie former category. 
Thus to say that households owning cattle belong 
predominantly to the small holder and landless class 
is as meaningless as saying that households owning land 
belong predominantly to the small holder class. For 
this is in fact true. In India 69.7 per cent of all opera¬ 
tional landholdings in 1970-71 were below 2 hectares 
but accounted for only 20.8 per cent of the total 
area. But 30.3 per cent of landholdings over 
2 hectares accounted for 79.2 per cent of the area. 
It is therefore highly likely that the distribution of the 
resource of milch cattle is as skewed as the distribution 
of the rciource of land. Evidence also indicates that 
the cattle they do own are the least productive animals. 
This was pointed out by Nyholm et al. in their Ban¬ 
galore study where they related productivity to 
the average price of animals owned by each category. 
The average price of crossbred cows belonging to poor 
non-cultivators is Rs. 804, that of mctiiuir. scioe 
farmers Rs. 1036 and that of large scale farmers, 
Rs. 1345. "file lesults. given below, of the study by 
Desai and Varma in Surat dis'ricl load one to the 
same conclusion. 

Table 2 

Average value of livestock per form by size of 
holding in l%7-68 and 1971-72 

(Value in Rupits) 
1967-68 1971-72 


Size of holding 


(acres) 

Buffaloes 

Cc.ws 

Buffaloes 

Ci.ws 

less than 5 

141.58 

36.84 

94.19 

27.48 

5—15 

584.71 

82.14 

889.91 

102.5.1 

15- 25 

881.65 

164.70 

1166.09 

154 46 

25 and above 

1287.31 

168.85 

1770.02 

196.15 


Increasing Genetic Potential of Milch Cattle 

If the incomes of small and marginal farmers and 
the landless agriculimr.] labour are to be raised through 
daii^ing, it is essential to improve the productivity of 
their milch animals. Estimates of the average producti¬ 
vity of the Indian cow ranges from 157 litres per 
lactation to about 942 litres per lactation for Har¬ 
yana- The average yields in experimental indigenous 
milk breeds like the ^ahiwal have reached 2.200 litres 
of milk per cow per lactation. The yields of the noji- 
descript breeds belonging to the poor farmers and 
labourers would undoubtedly be much less. One 
of the major concerns of the experts has thus been 
to increase the genetic potential of milch cattle. The 
upgradation of iocal tattle through selec'ive breeding 
would take a long time. But cross breeding with 
exotic dairy animals like Jersey, Holstein-Friesian or 
Brown Swiss, it was estimated, would produce a new 
breed of cattle wiihin one or two generation;', which 
would provide remunerative milk yields. A number of 
studies have shown that with increased yields, the 
unit cost of milk production will decrease,’ the profit 
margin which is currently very small will increase 
making milk production a remunerative and commer¬ 
cially viable occupation. Sundaresan has com¬ 
pared the cost of milk production at different levels 
between the Sahiwal and crossbred cows. He has tried 
to show that the latter is more remunerative. Other 
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studies have compared the cost of milk production of 
buffaloes and crossbreds and again come to the same 
conclusion. Large scale cross breeding of indigenoas 
breeds with exotic bulls w^s therefore undertaken in 
several regions of India under various prograrame.s. 
In Kerala the response of cattle owners has been en¬ 
couraging. But in most other areas the impact of cross¬ 
breeding has been disappointing, especially among the 
.small and marginal farmers and landless labourers. 
There is undcr-utilis.Ttion of available cxmic semen and 
the capital assets .ind trained manpower created for 
crossbreeding. The reasons for the lack of response 
are not difficult to lino 

Risk Factor 

Traditionally. Indian cattlemen reared animals 
which were good for draught purposes but poor as milk 
producers. With increase in demand fc>- milk in recent 
times and the consequent commercialisation of milk 
production, the population of buffaloes has increased 
greatly. It signifies that Indian farmers consider buffa¬ 
loes to be superior mi'k proeluccrs to cattle. Between 
1951 and 1972 buflaloc population increased by 33,5 
per cent while cattle population increased by only 
15.1 per cent. Rajapurohit who has compared the sex 
ratios (femalc/male) of adult cattle and buffaloes 
effectively argues that Indian cattle owners kill female 
cattle and he-buffalocs through neglect and under¬ 
nourishment and maintain a greater proportion of 
bullocks and shc-buffaloes, the former for draught and 
the latter for milk. The all-India sex ratio for adult 
cattle is thus 0.760/ while that for adult buffaloes is 
3.6413. Farmers are thus hesitant to crossbreed their 
indigenous draught cattle with exotic dairy breeds as 
the crossbred male is considered to be inferior as a 
draught bullock to the indigenous one. Experiments 
conducted at the National Dairy Research Institute, 
Karnal have proved the inferior working capacity of the 
crossbred bullock in the Indian environment. Table 3 
on the next page gives the results of these experi¬ 
ments. The crossbred males thus fetch a lower price 
in the cattle markets than indigenous males. Apart 
from their working capacity, the crossbred bullocks 
have to be fed a much better diet in terms of quantity 
as well as quality arc! are thus economically much less 
efficient than the indigenous bullock. Small farmers 
particularly have to maintain a pair of bullocks for a 
much smaller cultivated area than the medium or large 
farmers. For agricultural labourers too, the birth of 
an indigenous male calf is a source of income 
for he can sell it for a gocxl price. But a cros.sbred 
male calf would fetch smaller returns. The risk factor 
in cross breeding is thus greater for the poorer dairy 
farmers. 

Subsistence Farmers 

Is commercial milk prcxluction with crossbred cattle 
an acceptable farming system in a small farm situa¬ 
tion ? Sundaresan has developed a model for improved 
milk production using crossbred cattle. In this model 
he uses a 2-hectare plot, with 20 crossbred cows. He 
presumes that the entire plot of land will be used for 
intensive cultivation of fodder crop throughout the 
year. According to this model, the net return per hec¬ 
tare is Rs. 5,326 per year. However there, 
are several factors which would prompt us 
to reject this model in a small farm-situation. 
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Table 3 


Draught Po«er of Cross-bred and Haryana Bullocks 
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Firstly, it is highly unlikely that a small farmer would 
devote his entire cultivated area to the growing of 
fodder crops. Small farmers in India are largely sub¬ 
sistence farmers whose cropping pattern is related 
to the consumption needs of their households. 
So the very basis of adequate availability of feeds and 
fodder, which may be all right on the experiment 
station, would not hold in a small farm situation. 
Secondly, the initial capital investment, which totals 
Rs. 7(1,300 for 20 cows, building, paddock and equip¬ 
ment is far beyond the means of any small 
farmer. Even if institutional credit was avail¬ 
able to the small farmer the level of risk 
would be too high for the small farms. 
Ths given investment which is more than seven times 
the projected net returns per year from a two hectare 
farm is toti high to overcome the risk factor. Thirdly 
the model prc-supp<iscs a high degree of management, 
of skill both in the rotation of fodder crops and in the 
management of the cattle- The.se management skills 
are just not available in the small farm situation. 
Once the quality of management is removed it is diffi¬ 
cult to presume an average lactation yield per cow of 
30()0 litres with a calving interval of 15 months as 
has been done in the model. It is thus highly unlikely 
(hat this model is applicable in a small farm situation. 
Other attempts have been made to develop optimal 
production patterns for different farm sizes. One such 
study done by Kahlon et al in the Punjab indicates that 
even with the optimal recommended plans, the per¬ 
centage increase in income over existing farm plans. 
IS much greater for large farmers than for small 
farmers. 

Constraints 

T^erc are some other constraints in motivating 
small and marginal fanriers and landless labourers. 
Nyholm ef found in the Bangalore milkshed that 
although artihcial insemination was offered free of 
charge, crossbred cattle were distributed very unequal¬ 


ly among the different size groups of farmers. Most of 
the crossbred cattle were owned l)y large and medium 
farmers and very few by poor non-cultivators and s mall 
farmers. Moreover the crossbred cows belon^ng to 
big farmers were giving higher milk yields 

than those belonging to the smaller farmers. 

Only one quarter of the crossbred rows 

belonging to small farmers and landless labourers 
were yielding any milk at all. But more 

than half of those Iwlon^ng to medium and large far¬ 
mers were in milk. The cause of the differences^ in 
yield was the level and quality of feeding by the 
different categories of cattle owners. The traditional 
fodder for livestock in the area is rice and ragi straw. 
Most farmers did not grow green fodder as they 
I^eferred to grow food crops like rice or cash crops 
like sugarcane and vegetables on irrigated land. There 
was a great variation in the feeding of concentrates 
^ong landless labourers, small farmers and the 
rich farmers. Since concentrates were expensive they 
were used much more by the bigger and richer farmers 
than the small ones. 

The study of the impact of the Indo-Swiss 
Project in Kerala by R. K. Patel et d does not make 
a study of the difference in different size/class of 
holding among farmers. But it indicates that the full 
potentiality the cross-bred animals could not be 
expldted owing to the constraint of cattle feed. Tn the 
ca.se of tea garden labourers, who were in effect the 
landless labour, the constraint was mainly of nrotein 
supply as they did not use concentrate; while (he 
constraint in the case of small farmers in the plains 
and settlers in the hill tracts was of green fodder. 

MRk Yield 

• villages around Kamal, Haryana 

In 1972—74 by K- N. S. Sharma ei al indicate that 
the average milk yield per day per milch animal tended 
to increase with the size of holding. This variation 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Urban Development 


and 


Environmental 


Protection 


Narayan Datf Tiwari* 


WITH our efforts to modernise, develop and 
provide the citizen with the minimum basic needs— 
food, shelter, employment etc., there is a need for 
careful environmental planning and conservation. 
Development has to be in consonance with different 
eco-systoms, so that benefits derived from the natuial 
resources do not lead to obliteration or reckless use 
(or consumption) of precious resources. 

The Planning Commission is conscious of the need 
to have an environment-oriented development process. 
Environmental protection is an important dimension 
for plans and programmes in every sector. The objec¬ 
tives for such an approach have been mentioned in the 
Chapter on Environment in the 6th Five Year Plan 
1980—85 document and our concern for national 
development to proceed along a rational and sustaina¬ 
ble pa^ have been emphasized. 

The Government of India has recently set up a 
Department of Environment as an important instru¬ 
ment of action, which is in recognition of the pivotal 
role that environmental conservation plays in national 
development. It will serve as the nodal agency for 
various measures to promote environmental protection 
and eco-development in a coordinating and scientific 
way. Further, to provide the planning and expertise 
necessary in the tasks of the Department and of other 
central and state agencies, a National Committee on 
Environmental Planning (NCEP) has been constituted. 

♦From the Key note address of the Minister for Labour and 
Heavy Industry at the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Town Pl inncrs, N'-'w Delhi, August I, 1981 
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A Land Commission has also been set up to provide 
policy planning, coordination and monitoring aspects, 
concerning scientific management of land resources. 
Boards have been set up for prevention and control 
of puoUution of water and air systems backed by 
central legislations in the matter. 

In the Plan, emphasis has been laid on integrated 
development of small and medium towas, both in 
central and state sectors, to provide the necessary 
complementary development process for the rursd 
economy and to susiain urban inputs for rural deve* 
lopment. This would ensure effective productive 
linkages between the urban and rural economies, and 
provide support for employment as also the basic 
minimum needs to the economically backward sections 
of the society. Similarly, the Plan envisages environ¬ 
mental improvement of slums instead of relocation of 
slums. 


Provision of Water Supply 

In the context of the global efforts to provide 
■ Health For All” programme by 2000 AD, and the 
International Water Supply and Sanitation deeade 
(1980—1990), efforts to provide water supply and 
sanitation in urban and rural settlements have assumed 
importance for us. The Plan development programmes 
are oiientcd to providing minimum drinking water 
facilities to the entire population by 1990 and 
rea.sonablc levels of sanitation in cities and villages. 
Realising the environmental problems of discharge 
of untreated domestic sewage into river basins, pro¬ 
grammes have been structured for sewage treatment 
facilities in major urban areas to reduce this pollution 
load. Such measures for control of water and swr 
pollution would ensure environmental protection. 
Through Ihe appropriate functioning of Statutory 
Boards and enforcement by law, reduction would be 
brought about in the level of pollution in the air and 
water systems over a period of time. Considering the 
size of our rural population and settlements we would 
at least aim at 25 per cent of the rural population 
being covered by sanitation measures. 

All these enviornraental imperatives are aimed at 
reducing the various form.s of environmental degrada¬ 
tion from the growing pressures on our natural 
resources from human and animal population. As 
examples of drastic degradation one could refer to the 
sifb-Himalayan tracts, the Western Ghats, the plain* 
and forests of peninsular Indian coastal area. The 
perception and understanding of these problems by 
society, by government and the political system, are in¬ 
deed crucial for achieving these environmental in^ra- 
tives. The CHIPCO movement need not be viewed as 
a local or sub-Himalayan regional probieiri; it is an 
illustration to all who have a conaem for the over-ex¬ 
ploitation, overuse and misuse of the natural resources 
with disastrous con.sequences to man, his home, his 
activitip and his ve^ sustenance. Forests, their 
vegetative cover, wildlife are not only good indicators 
of health of land, but also of the wealth of resources 
ay^able for various life supporting systems and acti- 
vitias. Nature conservation and preservation of mffural 
ccG-systams are vital to preserve the physical identity 
and integrity of the counKy. □ 
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ICRISAT at Work 


N. D. Batra* 


I JIE liilcriiational Crops Research InstitiUe for 
Ihc Senil-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) is a non-profit 
making agricultural research centre. The Institute airns 
to improve crops and farming systems in the semi- 
arid tropics (SAT). I'hc SAT is the home of 600 
million people in .‘50 countries on live continents. 
Spread over 20 million square kilometres, the region 
covers India, parts of South-East Asia and the Middle- 
East, two wide belts of Africa, areas of South America 
and much of Mexico and Central America. 

Generally speaking, modern technology has 
reached but slij^tly the farmer of the semi-arid tropics. 
He uses little fertilizer and the soils he tills are often 
eroded and depleted of nutrients. The power he utilises 
is almost always that of animal or human; his own 
productivity and that of his animals is by and large 
low. Further, he uses the traditional agricultural im¬ 
plements and so the yield is invariably low. 

Liinited Water Resource 

Above all, water is limited in amount and distri¬ 
buted during a short rainy season (sometimes three 
months or so) and that too in unpredictable, erratic and 
Irequcuily iiitensive storms that erodi; his land. In 
mc-’t the SAT farmer has no efficient method 

ol storing the run-off water and re-using it later as 
life saving supplement for crops. 

Pests and diseases attack his crops and diminish 
his farm output. But he has learnt to depend upon 
the (lailitioual cultivators (cultivated varieties) which 
ensure a crop in most seasons, even if they brmg 
him low yields. 

Despite tliese inherent obstacles, the SAT farmers 
proucc more than one half of the world’s sorghum, at 
least 80 per cent of the pearl millet, 90 per cent 
ol the chickpea, 96 per cent of pigeonpea and 67 
per cent of the groundnut. Yields of these crops in 
the SAT are only one^fourth to one-half of those 
m ihe developed world. Yet these are the crops that 
sustain ii’e in the SAT. 

Realising this, in 1971 the Consultative Group 
on In.einauonal Agricultural Research (CGIAR)— 
a consortium of nations and organisations formed to 
increase food production in the developing world 

•Yojim stsff member. 
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and brought together by the World Bank, FAO and 
the Uniicd Nations Development Pro^amme 
(UNDP)—surveyed the problems and potentials of 
the non-irrigated semi-arid tropics. They decided to 
create a special research institute to tackle the job 
of improving these crops so essential to the life in 
the SAT. 

The ICRISAT was formed one year later in July 
1972 in Hyderabad m the heart of the SAT, out of 20 
potential sites in Africa and India. The Government 
of India provided 1394 hectares of land near the 
village C’t Patancheru in the ^te of Aiidhivx Pradesh 
for the experimental farm. The area comprises nearly 
equal parts of Alfisols (red soils) and Vertisols 
(black .s-'ils), two of the important soil groups of 
the SAT. I hc site now known as ‘ICRISAT Center', 
is 25 lilometres north-west of Hyderaoad on the 
Bombay Highway. 

The Institute's campus—a modern complex of 
laboratories, administrative offices, housing and 
support units—covers a 40-ha. section of the farm. 

Primary Objectives 

Development of the Institute began with talent 
drawn trom foundations, international development 
agencies and the Indian government. The Institute 
has the following primary objectives : 

* To serve as a world centre to impiove the 
yield and nutritional quality of sorghum, pearl 
millet, pigeonpea, chickpea and groundnut : 

* To develop farming systems which will help to 
iiH rcase and stabilise agriciultural production 
through better use of natural and human resour¬ 
ces 111 the seasonably dry tropics; 

* To identify socio-economic and other cons¬ 
traints to development in the SAT and to 
evaluate alternative means of alleviating them 
through technical and institutional changes: 

* To assist national and regional research pro¬ 
grammes through cooperation and support and 
to cc'jitribute further by sponsoring conferences, 
operating international training programmes 
and assisting extension activities. 

Farm Power and Equipment 

Special attention is being given to the use of animal 
power which is prevalent in many parts of the SAT. 
More emphasis has been placed on the adaptation and 
and use of an animal-driven wheeled tool carrier. It 
provides the basic unit of a complete set of implements 
needed in an improved crop production system. The 
obvious chcicc has been a small low-cost bullock- 
cart used .-n parts of Central India. This has been 
further modified to incorporate tool-bar with a 
mechanical lifting and lowering system and a 150-cni 
wheel track. These implements when mounted on a 
tool-bar arc simpler, smaller and lower in costs 
than the conventional Tropicultor. 

Collaboration has also been started with the National 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering, UK, to develop 
a low cost animal drawn wheded tool carrier. 
Adjustments and fabrication methods that can be 
easily utilised by relatively small farmers are being 
experimented. 

Similarly, a suitable fertilizer distributor is needed 
as a part of complete system of juachinery both at 
the I'nstilutc and the Village Level Studies. Investiga- 
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tions have shown that the use of an auger consist¬ 
ing of a hopper with a capacity of 6 kg. of fertilizer 
and an easily removable Acme threaded supported 
on nylon bushes is best suited for the purpose. 

Double Cropping 

The ICRISAT has demonstrated that two crops 
can be grown on the same piece of land now producing 
only one crop in much of the SAT. Traditional deep 
vertisols are alowed to lie fallow during the monsoons. 
This system results in serious run-off and erosion of 
the total available water. Recent experiments have 
shown that sorghum'pigeon-pea inter-cropping can 
give appreciably higher yields than single cropping. 
Further, intercropping not only gives higher yield to 
the farmer but also enhances the stability of the yield. 

Water Management 

Management of rain-water is Ihc key to increased 
and stabilised production, especially in the semi- 
arid areas. Methods to collect the run-off water and 
to rc-uso it for life-saving irrigation at the most 
critical stale of crop growth or for increasing 
cropping intensity and crop production, are essential 
for stablisation of agriculture. Rain-water harvesting 
also helps in reducing soil erosion and in minimising 
flood hazaids which sometimes become, national 
calamities. It can also mitigate the hardships from 
draught. 

As a step towards this water management, a 12- 
hoclare watershed was developed in the red soil 
of Aurepallc village during the dry season when 
draught animals were customarily idle and labourers 
'unemployed. The farmers were also involved in 
the planning activities. These consisted of removal 
of stones and bushes, a thorough cultivation. land 
smoothening, drainage construction, layout and estab¬ 
lishment of scmi-pcrmancnl broadsheds. An old well 
was renovated to provide supplefnental irrigation to 
a limited adjacent area. The whole project co.sf less 
than Rs. 450 per ha. In the watershed area sorghum, 
castor and millet!pigeon-pea were grown, v/hicli 
resulted in much better output than those by tradi¬ 
tional methods. Similar projects are under way on a 
11-ha, black-soil watershed near ihe villages of 
Kanzara and Shirapur. 

Extension Work 

In Ihe field of research, the ICRISAT works closely 
with the Government of India and State Government. 
The Director General of the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural^ Research is a member of the Institute as is 
(he Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, Lately, 
Secretary of the Union Ministry of Agriculture has 
also been appointed to the Governing Board, 
further strengthening the linkage beWeen the 
ICRiSA^T s research and Indian Governmenl’s pro¬ 
grammes in extension and development. 

Apart from providing the present .site for the 
In.sfitutc, the Central Government has helped to 
develop cooperative research sub-stations at agri¬ 
cultural universities in four separate and distitnet 
regions of the country. The regions provide the range 
of environment required for work on improvement in 
sorghum, pearl millet, pigeon-pea and chick-pea. 
These sub-stations are located at Bhavanisagar fTamil 
Nadu), Ilissar fHaryana), Dharwad (Karnataka) and 
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Gwalior (Mtidhya Pradesh). With these sub-stations 
the Institute can now fulfil its obligations to some of 
the African SAT regions . It can carry out breeding 
work on resistance to diseases and pests for which 
conditions at Patancheru arc not suitable. 

At the .snine time, long-term anangcnicnis for 
an off-s enroll chick-pea nursery are luider way with 
the Stale of Tammu & Kashmir. Meanwhile explora¬ 
tory trials arc in progress at Taparasaipura Farm 
near Srinagar with the ctxiperation of Farm’s Agri¬ 
cultural Unit and Jammu & Kashmir Departniont of 
Agricullur.'. 

It has I'Isc* enlarged its on-farm rc.search activities 
on farmers’ fields in Sholapur, Akola and Maliaboob- 
nagiir cisUicts in cooperation with Govomment of 
India Research Agencies and State Agricultural 
universities. So the Institute has intensified coopera¬ 
tive research projects in collaboration vA’illi the All 
India Coonhnalcd Dryland Project at Sholapu’', 
Bangalore. Hyderabad, Indore, Bcllary, Vijapur and 
Ranchi 

Besides, the Centre has intensified its crop improve 
nient programmes with the All-India Coordinated 
Programme.? on sorghum, millets, oilseeds and legu¬ 
mes. They participate in workshops, exchange elite 
material, coordinate joint trials and germplasm collec¬ 
tion missions and arrange field days for Indian 
scientists to visit the ICRISAT experiments. 

Some of t’ne proir'ising material from the Centre 
have alread entered mini-kit trials on farmers’ fields. 
Among these mention may be made of pearl millet 
line WC-C75 to develop new hybrids and varieties 
with specific characterics. Another example is of 
hybrid MBI 119—now a leading hybrid o’' millet. 

However, the interaction between the Centre and 
tlie Indian iirogramracs is 'not a one-way operation. 
The ICRISAT has gained immensely from these ex¬ 
changes which have been marked by a growing sense 
of participation and mutual cooperation. A unique 
example has been in the area of cooperation between 
the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University (APAU) 
and the Centre in launching post-graduate studies 
in dryland farming. For this purpose, the ICRISAT 
and APAU scientists meet annually to review areas of 
research of common interest and to siiare materials 
and exchange ideas. 

The Centre has signed similar agreements for 
mutual cooperation with the Haryaiia Agricultural 
University. Hissar, Tamil Nadu' Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. Coimbatore, University of Agricultural Sciences, 
Bangalore. Punjab Agricultural Univcr?if 5 ', I.udhiana 
and Ja'voharial Nehru Krishi Vishwa Vidvalaya, 
Jabalpur. On farm research is co-ordinated with the 
agricultural universities particularly at Akola, Parbhan; 
and Rahuri. 

A major part of ICRiSAT’s effort is 
focused on southern Asia where nearly two- 
thirds of the population of the SAT is concentrated. 
The Center is expanding its cooperative research 
activities with Bangladesh, Pakistan. Nepal and Sri 
Lanka, providing technical assistance, training and 
breeding materials to thciy scientists and cxchang- 
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ing with them germplasm and international nurseries 
of particular interest to them. 

Receniy, the Institute has extended its work to 
Souh East Asian countries, particularly. Thailand, 
Ih.; Phillippiiies and Inuonesia. Among these, increa¬ 
sing interest has been shown by Thailand in sorghum 
and larmmg .system research. The country has success 
carried out some exploratory research in Chick-pea, 
pigeon pea and groundnut. They are interested to use 
relevan fiirming systems teehnology to exploit the 
poicniial of soil and water in rainy or dry periods. 
Likewise, the Centre receives generous back up and 
logistic support from Mexico for its project on high- 
altitudc cold-tolerant sorghum project. The Institute 
utilises testing facilities available in that country. 

Achievements 

Since its inception in 1972, the ICRTSAT has made 
significant progress in all areas of its mandate. The 
Institute has succeeded in identifying new pearl millet 
lines that combine resistance to all the three yield 
reducing diseases of downy mildew, ergot aiid smut. 
For sorghum it has provided a range of germplasm 
and breeding material incorporating resistance to Ihe 
paiasitic w'eed, shoot fly, stem border and charcoal 
rot. For pulses, the Centre has released pigeon-pea 


breeding material with immunity to wilt and blighat. 
They are developing new selection free from pests, 
drought, water-logging and salinity. For groundnut, a 
new germplasm collection with a wide range of 
genetic diversity and resistance to major worldwide 
diseases of leaf pot, rust and fungi, has been pro¬ 
duced. Alongside, it is expected to develop wider 
knowledge ol pests and diseases of groundnut and 
this improves its nitrogen-fixing powers. 

In farming systems, the soundness of the water¬ 
shed system of the black soil is worth a mention. 
Similarly it is hoped to develop effective system for 
red soils of the SAT and new methods for quickly 
identifying intercropping systems that will substanially 
enhone.; per acre yield advantages over single crops. 
Towards this end, ICRISAT’s scientists work in 
inter-disciplinary teams in fheir effort to develop new 
high-yielding varieties that can grow under near- 
drought conditions and low or no input of fertilizer 
or pesticides. 

Agricultural research takes many years to reach the 
small farmer. But the SAT farmer is strong, patient, 
resilient and has waited for a long time. The lOTISAT 
is confident that it is well on the road to reaching 
him in the not dislant-future. □ 


Haryana’s Programme In lYDP 


THE Social Welfare Department of Haryana car¬ 
ried out a house to house survey. According to this 
survey there are 42778 handicapped persons in the 
.State, out of this 4373 are deaf and dumb, 8487 
aiv blind. 2399 mentally retarded and 27519 are 
orlhopaeJically handicapped. 

A High le\'cl Committee has been set up under 
tiic Chairmanship of the Chief Minister, Haryana. 
This Committee has members drawn from various 
sectors, like the medical field, industrial sector, ad¬ 
ministrators, field officers, representatives of volun¬ 
tary apcncics working for the handicapped. 
The High level Committee has eonstiiiPcd three 
Siih-Commiltees one for Orthopaedically handicapped, 
one for blind and one for deaf and dumb to prepare 
a detailed plan or action for different persons. The 
SuIvConimiltccs also have experts drawn from different 
fields as member. 


In the preparatory year for the handicapped, volun 
fary agencies were mobilised to take up a Home fo 
Mcntallv Retarded Children at Rohtal. Home fo 
Blind Girls at Sonepat and Training Centre in Ligh 
Engineering Goods at Panipat, were prepared ii 
close consultation with Department and the Govern 

approved these Projects 
In addition, a Unit for partially handicapped ha 
a .so been sanctionf'd by the Government of Indi 
be set im .at Amhala through the Red Cross Society. 
. a<^^'bon. Projects prepared by Red Cross So 

octies. Kiirnkshctra. Faridabad, Ambala and Dea 
Centre. Gurgaon for setting up different workshop 


ad Units for partially-handicapped and Artificial Limb 
Centre, have been recommended to the Government 
of India. 

A number of concession for the blind have been 
announced by he Government. These include sitting 
up of braille libraries, at various places in the state, 
free travel concessions in Haryana Roadways, Trans¬ 
port allowance, preference in the allotment of govern¬ 
ment accommodation, unemployment allowance to 
those blind persons who are educated but are unemp¬ 
loyed. Further more, reservation of 3 per cent has 
been made in Government jobs for the handicapped 
persons, one per cent for each category on handicap¬ 
ped (Blind, deaf and dumb and Orthopaedically handi¬ 
capped). 

A ffigh Power Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Chief Secretaiy Haryana has been constituted for 
locating jobs for blind in Government offices with 
thrc'' Subcommittees under the Chairmanship of 
Financial Commissioner (R), Financial Commissioner 
(Home) and Financial Commissioner (Cooperation) 
with members from almost all the Department. 

In addition to the above there are programmes 
which are already being run by the Department for 
the handicapped. The Department is at pre'ent nin- 
nitig a residential school for blind boys at Panipat 
upito the Matric level where 60 boys are being 
educated. A vocational Training Centre for 
adult Blind is being run at Sonepat where 
training is imparted in music, braille and 
canning. Scholarship ranging from Rs. 45 p.m. 
to Rs. 185 per month are beine provided to physically 
handicapped persons studying in various classes from 
1st standard fo M. Phil. In addition, financial aid 
IS also given to voluntary agencies working in the 
field of physically handicapped. Pensfonji&owance 
of Rs. 50 p.m. to extreme cases of disability are 
being given. □ 
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India’s Oldest Legislature 

Centenary of Karnataka Assenibiy 


Selhur Rao S.* 



Dewan Rangacharlu 


THE many splendoi/rcd princely Stale of Mysore, 
once described by Mahatma Gandhi as “Rama Rajya” 
which lost its identity following the reorganisation of 
Stales On November 1, 1956 had many 'firsts’ to its 
credit thanks to the farsightedness of benevolent 
rulers and able administrators. 

Mysore was the first in Asia to produce electricity 
by harnessing water and the longest transmission line 
in the world was constructed in the State over seven 
decades ago. Mysore was the first princely State in 
India to set up a legislative assembly with people’s 
representatives in it. Incidentally this popular assembly 
IS completing its 100 years of existence on October 7, 
1981. 

The Legislative Assembly popularly known as Re¬ 
presentative Assembly was set up on October 7, 1881. 
The history of this pioneer institution is quite interest¬ 
ing indeed. The person who dared the mighty British 
to establish this popular institution was Chettipanyam 
Vecravalll Rangacharlu, the Dewan of the princely 
State of Mysore. 

Origin 

Misrule and rebellion in some parts of Mysore was 
a pretext for the British to depose the native ruler, 
Maharaja Krishnarajendra Wadiyar III and take over 
direct rule of the Slate for fifty years for 1831 to 1881. 
However, in 1881, the British yielded to pressure and 
restored to the ancient Hindu royal family the rule of 
the State. With a view to checking the recurrence of 
misrule and rebellion, they imposed certain conditions 
before installing tlie new Maharaja on the ancient 
gaddi. 

One of the conditions was the constitution of an 
Executive Council, headed by the Dewan to advise the 
Maharaja on administrative matters. While endorsing 
the conditions, the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
Sir James Gordon, suggested that the Executive Coun¬ 
cil be supplemented by a deliberative assembly com¬ 
posed of eminent retired officials, representatives of 
great families of various sections and interests of the 
people and all the proposed important legislative mea- 

• Our Editor 


sures and measures of administrative reform and 
budget appropriations of public money be placed for 
discussion and opinion before this assembly. But the 
British Government felt it was premature to do so, in 
the beginning, since it was an institution which had 
not yet been tried in British India and was not known 
to have succeeded elsewhere. 

On March 25, 1881, at a Durbar held at the Palace 
in Mysore, Maharaja Chamarajendra Wadiyar was 
inve.stcd with full ruling powers and Rangacharlu was 
appointed Dewan. 

Dewan Rangacharlu was largely influenced by 
John Stuart Mill’s book. “Representative Government,” 
while he was pondering over the idea of a people’s 
assembly. When he was a Deputy to Sir James 
Gordon, the Chief Commissioner, he had unfolded his 
plan to him who not only supported it but also most 
enthusiastically pressurised the British to accept the 
same. 

On March 29, 1881, i.e., barely four days after he 
became the Dewan, Rangacharlu called a meeting of 
principal farmers and merchants orall over the State 
for the purpose of discussing and exchanging views 
on public matters. It was decided in this historic 
meeting to set up a Representative Assembly. 



Jagmohm Palace, Mysore, the venue of 
‘Dasara’ Session 
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At ham Kacheri, Bangalore, 
On August 25, 1881, the Government issued an 
order defining tlic nature and constitution of the 
Assembly. The main function of this Assembly was to 
present the wants and grievances of the public, but it 
had no legislative powers. 

llisluric Session 


the venue of 'Budget' Session 
Besides, three or four leading merchants from each 
district were nominated to represent the interests of 
the merchant community. On experience gained, the 
Government from time to time framed further rules 
reading the qualifications of members for being 
eligible for selection. 


I hc historic maiden session of the Representative 
Assembly was held in the city of Mysore on October 
7, 1881, at the conclusion of the Dasara Icstivities. 
144 members representing farmers and merchants 
attended the first meeting wearing thek traditional 
dresses. On one side sat these “people’s representa- 
tives ’ and on the other, facing them sat the high 
priest ol the administration, Dewan Rangacharlu, flank¬ 
ed by Members of the Executive Council, T.R.A. 
Ihumboo Chetty, Puma Krishna Rao and A. R. 
Sabhapaii Mudaliar. The four Secretaries and other 
high ranking oflicials sat behind them. 

Dewan Rangacharlu, who presided, in liis inaugural 
address explained the principal object aimed at in the 
establishment ot the Assembly, said: "His Highness 
hopes that by this arrangement the action of the 
Government will bring greater harmony with the wishes 
and interests of the peoples”. 

It is interesting to note the administration of Mysore 
had realised hundred years ago the need for checking 
the population growth. For, Dewan Rangacharlu in 
his address expressed concern at the rapid population 
growth which hampered production. He felt that this 
resulted in increase of want and poverty. 

After listening to the Dewan’s lengthy address, the 
people’s representatives put lively questions about the 
administration, criticised the lapses of the oflicers and 
demanded redress of grievances and benefits for their 
localities. The top officials answeied the questions, 
promised redress or enquiry. Orders were often passed 
thcii and there. Top officials who behaved arrogantly 
lowiirds the people’s representatives were chided bv 
tlic Dewan. ^ 


Selection of Members 

How were the members selected ? In the beginni 
members were chosen as follows : The local boa 
were to select from among themselves and others 
tneir districts their representatives. The Deputy Co 
missioners of different districts were to select one 
two cultivating land holders who were influential a 
h£id good general knowledge to represent each talu! 


In 1882, at the second annua’ session of the 
Assembly, Dewan Rangacharlu complimented the 
members on the moderation and practical good sense 
which had characterised their discussions and drew 
attention to “the several measures of useful and 
necessary reform which had resulted from them”. 

In 1890, the elective element in the Constitution was 
introduced. Announcing this. Sir Kumarapuram Sesha- 
dri Iyer, who succeeded Rangacharlu as the Dewan, 
praised the good work done by the Assembly. 

For the first, time, the Maharaja of Mysore opened 
in person the As.sembly in 1903 and paid handsome 
tributes to it for consolidating a sense of common 
interest between the government and the people. 

In 1916, the Maharaja sanctioned holding of a 
second session of the Assembly every year. One was 
known as the ‘Dasara’ session and the other as the 
‘Budget’ session. 

The establishment of a popular assembly was 
vehemently opposed at first by the British but also by 
critics of Dewan Rangacharlu. The critics felt that the 
people did not have the required preparation or educa¬ 
tion for representative political institutions. They des¬ 
cribed the Dewan’s action as an attempt to gain cheap 
popularity. 

At that time, there was no other popular Represen¬ 
tative Assembly in India. Even a political organisation 
like the IndiM National Congress was yet to be born. 
It is interesting to note that the British Government 
decided to introduce a comprehensive self-government 
scheme in local matters throughout the British terri¬ 
tories in India, only after the Mysore Representative 
Assembly was established. In fact, the British Govern¬ 
ment’s despatch containing the orders was issued on 
May 9, 1882. 

The work of the Assembly attracted wide attention. 
The Viceroy of India, Lord Lansdowne, who visited 
Mysore in 1892, was gratified to note the manner In 
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Vidham Soudha, Bangalore, the venue of Karnataka 
Slate Legislature 

which the Assembly was functioning. He complimen¬ 
ted the Maharaja for his statesman-like instincts. 


Evolution of the Jaipur Foot 


Dr. P.K. SetU 


WHEN we first started a workshop in our hos¬ 
pital in the Jaipur Medical College, we were mak¬ 
ing artificial limbs which conformed to Western 
designs. This is what is being done in the rest of 
the country. Having used these designs for a couple 
of years, I started running into many of our older 
patients who had discarded the limbs, and had 
gone back on crutches. Jaipur, teing a small town, it 
is easy to run into your old patients, and I suppose 
that was one advantage I had over people who may 
be working say in Calcutta, Bombay and so on. 
Any way, we were disturbed by this fact, and on 
making enquiries, and questioning these patients why 
they had discarded the limbs, a whole series of 
issues emerged. This really was based on a comp¬ 
letely different life-style dt our own peole as com¬ 
pared to the people in the West. If I can quickly 
explain, for instance, the vast m'ajority of our peo¬ 
ple do not wear shoes, or wear open chappals and 
so on. In the West, everyone wears shoes. Now this 
i mmfidia tely means that the foot-inece of the artificial 
limb in the West is made in such a way that it is hid¬ 
den in a shoe, and it is protected by shoe. But 
if you take the shoe away, the artificialncss of the 
foot is irntnediately revealed. It is made of a material 
which can very rapidly wear out. So, one of the 
things we felt was that foot-piece should be made 
in a way that shoe is not necessary, and it should 
look like a normal foot. In other words, the cos¬ 
metic features. In addition we are a people who sit 
on the floor, we squat on the grtnind we sit cross- 
legged, we walk on uneven gound, which means 
the foot has to adapt to the unevcness of the slopes 
of the ground. These are the proWems which arc 
not faced in the West, and therefore, they never pro¬ 
vide for it. In other words, thare were a nnmber 


India’s Reichstag 

A British M.P., Keir Hardic who visited Mysore in 
1909 likened the Assembly to the Reichstag in Ger¬ 
many and praised the wisdom of Dewan Rangacharlu 
for founding this institution, in one of the debates on 
Lord Morley’s reforms in the British Parliament. 

If Rangacharlu was the first Dewan to preside over 
the Assembly, Sir Arcot Ramaswamy Mudaliar was 
the last one to do so. For, with the country's Indepen¬ 
dence, Responsible Government was ushered in 
Mysore State and Sri K. C. Reddy became the first 
popular Chief Minister and leader to preside over an 
Assembly session. With the holding of the first General 
Elections throughout the country, the new system 
pushed into oblivion the old system. With that the 
Representative Assembly made its last bow. 

If Rangacharlu, in 1881, founded the first Represen¬ 
tative Assembly in India, Sir Mirza Ismail, a former 
Dewan of Mysore and later the Dewsm of Jaipur State, 
in 1944 founded in Jaipur the last Representative 
Assembly in India before Independance. □ 


of design features in the Western foot-piecc which 
made it ill-suited for our own people and so I felt 
that we should modify this, and tailor it to our own 
needs. 


The Jaipur foot is different in appearance. It is 
different in the materials used because it is made of 
very sturdy material so that our peasants and farmers 
can go back and work in the fields and plough theii 
fields bare foot without the foot getting destroyed, and 
it has got mobility which allows a person to squat 
on the floor, sit cross-legged on the floor, and all these 
movements require a lot of mobility in the foot, and 
it can adapt to all kinds of uneven surfaces ; the peo¬ 
ple can climb trees and can climb hills; do almost 
everything. 

It is a composite design; th«rc is wood in it 
there is microcil rubber in it, but the external cover¬ 
ing is roughly the same material as is used in cax 
types which is a very durable material. 

Five years ago we were fitting rou^ly about 60 
limbs a year which would roughly come to five limbf 
a month. But during the last five years, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the number eff people 
vranting to come to Jaipur. So that in 1980, we. 
were fitting around 1,500 new limbs a year, and this 
year I expect that we will probably reach the 2,000 
mark, which makes it wiffiout doubt, the largest 
civilian limb fitting centre in the country. 

Therefore, I think our limbs are the cheapest avail¬ 
able in the country. The cost wotdd be rou^y about 
150 rupees which, as you know, is roughly the same 
cost as the pmr of good shoes. And, above the 
knee, it is about 250 rupees. □ 

(Ifnm m interview over AIR by Dr. Setbi, the 
Mysay Award Winner) 
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THE oil crisis of Ihe early seventies marked the 
end of the era of cheap energy with traumatic effect 
for the global economy. As the world began to ad¬ 
just itself to a transition to high cost energy, the reali¬ 
sation also came that oil would, in the not distant 
future, phase itself out as the principal conventional 
energy source because of the depletion of reserves. 
This has lent urgency not only to efforts to discover 
new areas with hydrocarbon resources, especially in 
developing countries, but also the search for alter¬ 
nate energy sources, that is new and renewable 
forms of energy. 

While the oil crisis effected both industrialised and 
developing nations, the latter wore hit more severely 
and have had to pay a very high price slowing 
down their economic development. At a time when 
they need more oil and other commercial energy sup¬ 
plies like coal and power for the growth of their 
“modern” sectors, the oil-importing developing count¬ 
ries are faced with uncertainties about availability 
even at higher prices. Their commercial energy use 
in the next two decades is expected to grow by 30 
per cent. 

Simultaneously, the third world is being overtaken 
by another energy crisis, the rapid exhaustion of 
forest resources which provide the fuelwood which, 
with animal wastes, constitutes the household energy 
for the vast majority of population in rural areas. 
PcKircr countries rely for one half to three quarters 
of their total energy supplies on these renewable sour¬ 
ces. Expert studies indicate that forests in developing 
countries are being consumed at the rate of some 10 
or 25 million hectares a year and this cannot but have 
grave ecological consequences. 


Kiicrgy Prospects Grim 

Energy prospecis for the developing world are, 
therefore, grim on both counts—higher prices and 
scarcity of oil for industries and transport and other 
“modern” sectors and spreading deforestation reduc¬ 
ing the slock of fuelwood available io the lural poor 
tor cooking food. Energy has become so basic to 
development, and no economy, least of all the deve¬ 
loping countries, can sustain itself without adequate 
soura*s of energy with certainty in supply and pre¬ 
dictability in prices. Energy has thus become one of 
the major issues in international economic negotiations 
that are still to get seriously under way. I.ack of 
resources has hindered development of conventional 
sources by the poorer countries increasing their im¬ 
port dependence. Of 133 developing countries, 90 
have no oil at all. 

A world consensus is yet to emerge on preferential 
access to sources of energy supply for oil-importing 
poor countries. Global con.sumption of commercid 
energy shows that industrialised countries consume 
some 80 per cent and the share of the developing 
countries account for some 15 per cent. Most com¬ 
mercial energy use in developing countries is limited 
to the islands of “modern sector” in each cmintry. 

‘Chief Niwi Editor, Press Trust of India 


Taking both conventional and new and renewable 
sources of energy to the total energy supply in the 
world, 85 per cent is made up of commercial energy, 
■^e share of new and renewable sources have to 
rise from the present 15 per cent to about 25 per cent 
by 2,000 A.D. even for modest develqpment objectives 
to be realised. All this means massive investments 
ta tainting conventional as well as renewable sources 
rf energy. 

A Wcffid Bank energy study estimates that 20 to 
25 million hectares of forests would have to be planted 
during the next twenty years to meet lifcdy fuelwood 
demand in develc^g countries without further 
damage to forests, 'ftie majority of poor rural families 
would remain dependmit on fuehvood and oiganic 
wastes for the foreseeable future. 
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Oil imports are already siphoning off 70 per cent 
of the export earnings of developing countries. These 
countries have been running massive current account 
deficits which are estimate to be of the order of 
100 billion dollars in 1981. 'ntcir external debt stood 
at over 400 billion dollars by the end of 1980. Ex¬ 
ternal finance on acceptable terms for bridging 
balance of payments gap and fostering ^owth is a 
major constraint for development. Energy is the most 
serious of the chaUenges l^ore them. 

Nairobi CoafcKnce 

With energy becoming die most pervasive problem 
for the world itself’ tlm ne^ {of laimching a new 
global campaig n to develop alternative sources was 
recognised ^ the United Nations. Accordingly it was 


decided in 1978 to hold an international conference 
on New and Renewable Sources of Energy. This 
Conference—one of the largest for UN—has been 
held in Nairobi from August 10 to 21, 1981. The 
Conference, attended by more than four thousand 
delegates aud experts in different fields of energy 
from over 150 nations, heard a keynote address by 
India’s Prime Minister Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 

Considerable preparatory work had gone for nearly 
three years for the Nairobi Conference. Groups of 
experts studied all technical problems relating to deve¬ 
lopment and utilisation of new and renewable forms 
of energy of which fourteen have been identified— 
solar, geothermal, biomass and ocean thermal energy, 
wind, wave and tidal power hydropower, fueiwood, 
charconi, oil shale, tar sands, peal and draught ani¬ 
mals. Apart from technical reports, an inter¬ 
governmental preparatory committee hcltl a series of 
meetings to draft a Progiamme of Action to promote 
concerned action in the context of the energy transi¬ 
tion and the development and utilization of new 
and renewable sources of energy to help iiicct future 
overall energy requirements, cspeciallv those of 
developing countries. 

The Secretary-General of the Conference, Mr. En¬ 
rique V. Iglcslas had set the following tasks for the 
Conference : (1) To improve global awateness con¬ 
cerning the energy transition by initiating a world 
dialogue on the issues involved; (2) To stimulate 
Governments to make national-level inventories of 
resources so that decisions regarding options on new 
and renewable sources of energy can be based on this 
knowledge ; (3) To emphasise the urgency of taking 
short term measures for the fueiwood and cliarcoal 
crisis; and (4) To establish a framework of inter¬ 
national cooperation for mobilisation of financial re¬ 
sources for developing countries and for support to 
energy research, technology transfer and investment. 

World Energy Policy 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi had given the call to the 
conference to adopt a world energy policy and devise 
an international mechanism which would mobilise 
resources for the development of energy sources, both 
conventional and new and renewable, in the developing 
countries. She deplored the reckless use of oil by highly 
developed countries and said there should be a more 
equitable sharing of the world’s scarce resources like 
oil. 

Even as the general debates went on with speeches 
by heads of delegations and representatives of inter¬ 
national agencies, two committees examined the draft 
programme of action—one o.n an agreed set of con¬ 
certed actions that would alter the global energy situa¬ 
tion making new and renewable sources of energy 
increasingly available, and another on dancing 
mechanism and institutional arrangements for monitor¬ 
ing implementation of the programme of action. 

But after protracted negotiations, the Conference 
ended without agreement on the two key issues— 
financing and institutional mechanism for monitoring 
the programme of action. The developing countries lost 
the battle at any rate for the present, for an inter¬ 
governmental committee to monitor the implementation 
of the Nairobi Programme of Action and the creation 
of a fund to help developing countries exploit new 
sources of energy. The Conference agreed that the 
implementation of the programme required “additional 
and adequate” international financial resources, both 
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public and private from all dcvelc^ed countries, inter¬ 
national financial institutions and other global organi¬ 
sations. The World Bank and other agencies estimate 
that the funding requirement for new and renewable 
sources in all developing countries would have to be 
of the order of 50 billion dollars a year over the next 
twenty years. 

As a compromise, the Conference decided that an 
Interim Committee should be set up for one year by 
the UN General Assembly at its 1981 session begin¬ 
ning September 15 and that a permanent mechanism 
should be settled by the General Assembly at its 1982 
session. The Director-General for Development and 
Industrial Economic Cooperation has been designated 
as the Chief Coordinator for activities relating to new 
and renewable sources of energy. 

The outcome of the Conference has been viewed 
with a sense of utter disappointment in many quarters 
and it has been dismissed as a “non-event”. Despite 
the unhelpful stance of some of the developed nations, 
notably the USA, there is some hope that the Con¬ 
ference might prove a turning point in the world’s 
search for sustainable energy sources for the future. 
TTie Conference’s Secretary-General Mr. Tglesias noted, 
“We must wait for the long term impact”. 

Although the Conference sidestepped the immediate 
problems for developing countries in the matter of 
securing oil supplies on a stable basis over the medium 
term through a cooperative arrangement involving 
both the oil-exporting and industrialised countries, it 
provided the occasion for nations to know more about 
the state of progress in technology in alterantive energy 
sources, especially solar, geothermal, wind, biomass 
and hydropower. 

Programme of Action 

In the Programme of Action as approved at the 
Nairobi Conference, six broad policy areas have been 
identified as requiring immediate attention of Govern¬ 
ments and competent bodies. These are energy a'se.ss- 
ment and planning, information flows, research, deve¬ 
lopment and demonstration, transfer, adaptation and 
application of mature technologies, education and 
training, and mobilisation of financial resources. 

At the initiative of India and Kenya, the Conference 

A dryer which works on biogas produced by solar 
energy 




Mrs. Indira Gandhi going round the Indian Pavilion 
in the Energy Exhibition held as a part of Nairobi 
Conference on Energy 

also recommended the establishment and acceleration 
of programmes for large-scale reforestation with selec¬ 
ted and tested species. This will be as part of an 
effort to increase five-fold the annual rate of fuelwood 
planting by 2,000 AD. This special action programme 
was devis^ in the context of the rural energy crisis 
highlighted by a “Fuelwood March” in Nairobi. 

For urban and industrial energy, the Conference 
su^ested to Governments to expand, where appro¬ 
priate, utilisation of small and large-scale hydro 
resources, geo-thermal resources and associated trans¬ 
mission systems, and initiate and encourage the wider 
application of active and passive solar-heating and 
cooling systems for domestic, commercitd and industrial 
purposes. 

It also called for the exchange and sharing of infor¬ 
mation on new and renewable sources of energy to the 
fullest and freest possible extent between developed 
and developing countries and among developmg coun¬ 
tries themselves. Here is an area where India can share 
its knowled^ and knowhow in solar energy and 
bio^ techniques. 

Tne'World Bank and the United Nations Develop¬ 
ment Programme were invited to undertake a joint 
study, to be compieted if practicable, by the end of 
1981, for making as accurate an estimate as possible 
for the supporting actions and pre-investment require¬ 
ments for new and renewable sources of energy in 
the developing countries in the eighties. 

Some of the developed nations including Canada, 
Sweden Japan, Italy, Norway and the Netherlands 
expressed their willingness to finance new energy pro¬ 
grammes in developing countries and indicated certain 
order of sums. Most rich countries would like to 
increase energy related finance in bilateral assistance 
programmes rather than put resources in an Inter¬ 
nationa] pool. 

New Technologies on Diqilay 

Delegates returned with a mass of documentation 
on the developments and potentialities in various alter¬ 
native soiuces of energy. The new techiuflogies were 
also on display in an Exhibition held as part of the 
Nairobi Conference. 

Acc^ing to technied eValuatkm, new and 
rene^ble energy sources now provide fifteen per cent 
of the world's energy sui^ly lAit fiiey make up forty 
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Kothagudem thermal power plant 


Table 1 


Oil Refinery 


Consumption of Commercial and Non-Commercial Forms of Energy 
1953-54 to 1975-76 


(In million tonnes of coal replacement) 


Sources 

1953-54 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

(a) Total Coraraercial Energy 

' 60^4 ” 

101.2 

147.0 

197.3 

252. t 

(b) Total Non-commercial Energy . 

125.9 

145.5 

159.6 

172.2 

194.6 

Total 

186.3 

24(>,7 

306 6 

369 5 

447 3 


Note ; The contribution from draught animals is noUncludcd. 

Source ; India's paper at UN Energy Confercpce at Nairobi (Aug. 1981). 


Table 2 

Forecast of the Energy Demand for the Period 1982-2000 


[Energy 

Source 

Unit 

1982-83 


1987-88 

1992-93 


2000-2001 



RLF 

OLF 

RLF 

OLF 

RLF 

OLF 

RLF 


♦Coal 

Million 

tonnes 

96.8 

96.8 

131.5 

128.0 

186.6 

170.4 

308.0 

266.0 

•Oil 

Million 

tonnes 

25.4 

25.2 

33.4 

30.4 

44.7 

37.0 

74.2 

54.8 

@Electi;icity 

TWh 

128.3 

128.3 

191.2 

173 5 

282.0 

241.0 

471.0 

395.6 

(©@Non commercial fuels 

MTCR 

204.1 


202.8 


195 8 


163.5 



^Includes only quantities used directly for energy uses, but docs not include qu;ii'titics used foi' power gencrution. 
©Figures denote electricity used at the consumer end; the generation requiremeris will be higher. 

©©Denotes demaud in the household sector and does not include the consumption m the mdusirv. 

RLF : Reference Level Forecast. 

OLP : Optimal Level Forecast. 


per cent of the energy of developing countries. Nearly 
all the current use comes from fuelwood (more than 
three quarters of the total), hydropower and charcoal. 
Solar energy, hydropower and biomass are areas where 
a significant increase in production is anticipated by 
2,000 AD when new and renewable sources should be 
contributing between 18 and 30 per cent of world 
energy production, according to the report of a Syn¬ 
thesis Group which analysed the technical panels’ 
recommendations. These estimates may prove unrealis¬ 
tic but it is acknowledged that the alternative sources 
of energy would not have come into commercial ex¬ 
ploitation of a sizable order until the end of the 
first quarter of the next century (2025 AD). 

Energy Sources in India 

India’s National Paper to the Nairobi Conference 
reviewed the progress in the development of new and 


renewable energy sources in India and concluded that 
with technological and other constraints, India would 
need conventional energies in increasing measure for 
the foreseeable future even as efforts are made to 
badness the renewable energies. 

The main sources of commercial energy supplies arc 
coal, oil, hydro and nuclear power. These account for 
about 60 per cent of the total energy consumption. The 
non-commercial forms of energy, like firewood, agri¬ 
cultural waste and animal dung, provide more than 
forty per cent of the total energy being consumed. In 
1975-76, it is estimated, 133 million tonnes of fire¬ 
wood and 41 million tonnes of agricultural waste were 
used as fuel. 
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Tabtoa 

World Commercial Energy Couumption, 1975-90 
(Millloo barreia a day of oil equivalent) 





Average 

Annual Growth (percentage) 


1975 

1980 

1985 1990 

1950-74 

1975-80 1980-90 

WoilU 

122.1 

137.8 

166.0 201,5 

5.0 

2.5 3.9 

Developing Countjies 

13.9 

16.7 

22,3 30 6 

6.9 

3.7 6.2 

Oil Impoiting Devek'ping Countries 10.4 

12.4 

16.8 22.8 

6.9 

3.6 6,3 

Source ; World Bank 







Table 4 





World Oil Production and Proven Oil Reserves on January 1, 1980 




(Million barrels) 






Production 

Gross Additions 

Total Reserves Distribution 



during 1979 

to Reserves in 


of Reserves 



1979 


(Percentage) 

Asia ai d Pacific 


1,055 

385 

19,000 

3.0 

Western Europe 


827 

327 

24,000 

3.8 

Middle East 


7,732 

—268 

362,000 

56.6- 

Afiica 


2,450 

1,630 

55,000 

8.6 

Western Hemisphere 


5,616 , 

19,616 

90,000 

14 0 

Ccrtrally Planned Economics 


5,160 

1,165 

90,000 

14.0 

Total 


22,840 

22,855 

640.000 

100.00 


Source : World Bank. 

‘CASE' Set Up 

A commission for additional sources ot energy 
(CASLj has already been set up to formulate policies 
and programmes for the development of new and 
renewable sources of energy. 'I'he NRSE strategy en¬ 
visaged in the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980—85) aims 
at implementing, on a large scale, programmes in 
energy forestry and biogas, where technology has 
already been developed; carrying out field testing and 
demonstration of technologies which can become com- 
incrcially viable in the next five to seven years; and 
intensifying research and development in other fields 
where results will take a longer time. 

The priority areas include biogas production, fast 
growing trees, bioconversion technologies, solar ther¬ 
mal systems, windmills for pumping water and low 
power generation, energy storage systems and ocean 
encigy technologies. Hopefully, it is considered possi¬ 
ble to meet about 45 per cent of the total energy 
demand in 2,OOOAD through non-commercial sources 
and new and renewable sources including hydropower. 

In the present energy scene, coal is the most abun¬ 
dant source of commercial energy and firewood the 
most important non-commercial fuel but among 
rcncuablc energy sources in India, hydropower holds 
the biggest potential and is capable of meeting the 
large scale energy requirements of differnt sectors of 
the economy. Other alternative sources for which 
appiopriaic technologies are being developed are 
njainly tor decentralised applications especially in the 
agricuitpral and household sectors. 

Most new and rpewable sources of energy are 
site-specific. International experts reviewing the 
technological prospects note that for hydropower, tidal 
power and geothermal power, tested equipment and 
skills are readily available on the market. In the case 
of small wnd-driven pumps, mini-hydropower dams, 
woodburning steam engines, oil-shale plants and bio¬ 


mass gasifiers, technologies which stagnated after 
development because of cheap oil or rural electrification 
could be improved or redesigned so that they can be 
locally manufactured at costs suitable for current 
needs. Technologies arc also available for biomass 
conversion for producing ethanol, biogas and producer 
gas, wind turbines and solar photovoltaic cells. It is 
forecast that cost of solar cells can be reduced to 
one-tenth by 1990 AD. 

“Fuel Crops” 

A synthesis report to tlie UN Energy Conferenc® 
at Nairobi reflecting the findings of experts says bio¬ 
mass conversion technologies have reached the point 
of economic viability. Ethanols, methanol and vegetable 
oils can substitute for refined petroleum such as gaso¬ 
line and diesel uil. Provided there are no conflicts with 
food production, the potential of “fuel crops” is good 
even in the immediate future, according to the report. 

It is in the area of fuelwood, the fourth largest 
contributor to world energy supply after petroleum, 
coal and natural gas that there is concern over foture 
prospects unless large scale reforestation programmes 
are mounted by developing countries. Already, it is 
estimated about 100 million people in developing 
countries live in areas where there Is acute shortage of 
firewood. Another one billion people meet their mini¬ 
mum requirements only by cutting in excess of 
sustainable supply. On current trends of population 
growth, fuelwood demands and depletion of forests, 
over 2.3 billion people will need to be provided with 
alternative fuels by 2,000 AD. 

The Nairobi Conference has helped to arouse globsd 
awareness of the critical importance of effective 
management of the energy transition to the future of 
mankind and the framework for national action may 
be a useful guide to developing countries. But the set 
of global measures for finandng and monitoring such 
a transition have so far failed to get the endorsement 
of the mternational community. Qj 
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Role of Medicine in the Prevention of 
Handicapping Conditions 

Dr. P.B. Muralcedhara Menon* 


IN THIS CENTURY, man’.s conscious rescnlmcnt 
of his own sufferings has exploded into a great di¬ 
versity of activities in the direction of human wel¬ 
fare. Medical and social sciences are pursuing the 
path of specialization out of this concern to elimi¬ 
nate human sufferings. Disability, irrespective of 
its source—whether from deformity, hearing 1 iss, 
blindness or mental deficiency—is a major area of 
human sufferings and handicap to productivity. Me¬ 
dical and the allied health professions have, therefore, 
far long been striving to achieve the ideal goal of 
totally eliminating disabilities or of at least reducing 
their effects upon the individual and the family. In 
sharp contrast to the day in which successful birth 
was a matter of good-luck and early death a matter 
of course, medical services today strive to piotcct and 
promote health while scientific knowledge progres¬ 
sively unveils the causes and stratccic characteristics ol 
diseases and disabilities. Tlie basic role of 
medical sciences in the prevention ol handicap- 
pine conditions is to understand the genesis of dis¬ 
abilities and the natural history of the underlying 
diseases or pathology as well as to effectively take 
measures for eliminating these from the community 
and for reducing the impact of the problem on the 
patient himself. 

Handicapping conditions can be broadlv classified 
into five categorie.s—Orthopaedic disabilities, visual 
handicaps, hearing-cum-speech defects, mentally 
handicapping conditions and Chronic systemic illness. 
The vast majority of these conditions are acquired since 
birth and only a small percentage are of congenital 
or hereditary nature. Amongst the acquired causes 
of handicap accident or trauma is playing an increasing¬ 
ly important role. The other major causes include in¬ 
fectious diseases, degenerative and connective tissue 
disease, as well as new growths. I shall now briefly 

^Professor, Physical Medicine & RdiaWIItation, Medical 

College, Trivandram 


touch upon some of llie common diseases under the 
various heads which are of particular concern to us in 
India. 

Orthopaedic Disabililie.s 

A ruuch estimate is that this group constitutes about 
30 per cent of the total disabled condiiions. Even 
though accurate statistics about tlie incidence of 
various orthopaedic tfisabilitics in our country are 
not available, it is estimated that those sullcring from 
such disabilities range bo'.ween 1.5 and 20 million. 
It is certain that anterior poliomyelitis still continues to 
be the major di.sease cau ing such disabilities. Among¬ 
st cases attending the Rch ibilitation Centre in Tri¬ 
vandrum, 40 per cent have had poliomyelitis. Cerebral 
palsy, birth injuries, fiacliires and joint injuries, spinal 
cord injuries, amputations, arthritis, neuropatliies, 
leprosy, and burns arc the other important causes for 
Ortliopaedic disabilities. Out of these 1 like to make 
a special mention about Leprosy as it is ftill associat¬ 
ed with social stigma hard to overcome in the minds 
of the people. 

Blindness : It is estimated that there are about 4.5 
million blind in India and this is about 45 per cent 
of the World’s total. It i-, staggering to know these 
figures and further to knov that about 60—70 per 
cent of the blindness in this country has been caused 
by Trachoma, an infectious disease and a preventable 
cause for blindness. Other disea'e include syphilis, 
opthalmia neonatonim, leprosy, small pox, meningitis, 
toxic neuritis, and trauma. 

Deafness. : It is estimated that there are over 2 
million deaf-mutes in India. The main preventable 
causes for deafness include middle ear infection, mater¬ 
nal rubella, congenital syphilis, whooping cough, dip- 
theria, typhoid, and cumulative toxic effects of certain 
dnigs notably Streptomycin. Congenital deafness is 
8 widely prevalent problem and the most important 
cause for deficient communic.<ti.an. This condition is 
also a noted illustration of how early rehabilitation 
could minimise handicaps. 
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Mental Handicap 

On an average there are about 3 million mentally 
handicapped in our eouiilry. Even though primary 
menial deficiency is common, secondary or exogenous 
causes seem lo be more operative in India. Infec¬ 
tions notably virus encephalitis, whooping cough, 
mcades, small-pox and maternal rubella, contribute 
to probably 50 per cent of the total toll. 13irth injury 
of the brain and asphyx.a of the new born, as well 
as toxic causes in the mother like eclampsia, and 
blood incompatibility are the other important preven¬ 
table causes of mental deficiency. Severe malnutribi- 
lion in early childhood and unrecogni.sed thyroid 
deficiency should also be remcmliered in this context. 

Chronic Systemic lllnes.sc.s 

Tlie preventable causes which come under this bead 
include tuberculosis, syohilis, rheumatic fever, defi¬ 
ciency diseases, and certain occupational diseases. 

Today it is the accepted goal of medical science to 
prevent illness and disabillrics. and also to take eveiy 
possible step to promote podtive health. In spite of 
all the advances of medical science, sadly enough, 
wc are badly in need of more hospitals and more 
rehabilitation centres clearly illustrating that wc 
arc far too awav from the ideal. This is basically be¬ 
cause of the wide gaps that still exist in the scientific 
knowledge about diseases. For example, in the case 
of many communicable diseases immunitv cannot be 
provided, nor arc there specific therapies. The mil¬ 
lennium of knowledge ab.iut elimination of hazards 
of pregnancy, child-birth. inf''ncv' and childhocd has 
not been reached. However, the marvel of modern 
medical science is that -o much is now known in 
comparison with what was known even half a cen¬ 
tury ago. But of equal marvel is the systematic 
nranner in which what is known about the characteris¬ 
tics of disabling diseases and hazard^ has been put 
loncihcr lo civc form and content t(> a strategic com- 
mnnifv-wide attack nnon them with a view to prevent 
the preventable problems, and for those already esta¬ 
blished to diminish the resulting functional handi¬ 
caps. These functions can best be categorised under 
three heads :— 

(a) community-wide disease prevention and cont¬ 
rol ; 

(b) detection, diagnosis and treatment; and 

fc) application of specialised measures earlv in 
the course of treatment, whenever neces¬ 
sary. for prevention secondary disabilities. 

CIo.sclv related to these functions, and supporting 
them all in a general wav. are three important under¬ 
takings • envirnnmcn'al sanitation, health education 
of the public, and educaring medical and allied health 
personnel on practice of preventive medicine and 
preventive rehabilitation. 

Cominunitv-wide disease prevention and control 

The role of acute infectious diseases, which might 
sometimes even rise to epidemic proportions, in the 
causation of handicapping conditions has already been 
stressed. One has only to thinlc in terms of the large 
number of persons left criputed bv poliomyelities, or 
turned completely Mind bv trachoma or an attack 
small pox. or have become mentally deficient foUoW- 
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ing viral encephalitis, in order to appreciate the mag¬ 
nitude of the problem;. There is no question that in 
a wide disease-prevention prograranie, control of such 
highly infectious disease has priority over less acute 
health hazards. The value of vaccination against 
small-pox and immunisation against poliomyelitis dip- 
theria, tetanus and whooping-cough has already been 
established and an increasing number of children are 
being protected every year. 

Organised medicine should also contribute its share 
towards accident prevention whether it is in the home 
or on the road or in factedes Medical ideas about 
prevention of serious damf-ge during accidents aic 
highly valued by the automobile industry. Industrial 
medicine is a speciality by itself on its own right. 
This concerns itself with the task of providing safety 
and health promotion for the industrial worker. 

Detection, diagnosis and treatment 

It is the duty of every physician to strive for correct 
early diagnosis of his patient’s disease and institute 
appropriate treatment. In fact from the point of view 
of the sick persons this constitutes the whole put- 
pose of medicine. It is important to remember that 
institution of the correct treatment at the earliest 
possible time is the .surest way to assure maximum 
lestoration of the patient’s health and to minimize 
residual handicaps, if any. 

Community based schemes are essential to achieve 
early detection of handicapping states. The best 
known example is perhaps the school health service. 
Heie earlv detection can be successfully combined with 
skilled diagnostic procedures and treatment services. 
Mass radiological screening to detect tuberculosis and 
the working of ante-natal clinics for expectant mothers 
have contributed substantially to detect diseases early 
and to effcctivelv prevent handicapping status. Im¬ 
proved obstetric care should be considered as a cor¬ 
ner-stone of efforts to prevent nhvsical and mental 
handicaps ; it has been responsible for the reduction 
of birth inluries and the incidence of congenital sy¬ 
philis and upthahnia neo.i.3torum. 

Application of specialised measures 

This is the era of specialisation. Beeanse of rapid 
advances in medical science specialists and specialised 
diagnostic and treatment procedures have become 
part and parcel of present-day medical practice. This 
has made it possible to reduce or even eliminate handi¬ 
caps hitherto considered hopeless. The Tjew vista 
opened bv open heart-surgenr is a remarkable exam¬ 
ple. While such advances afford succe^^sful treatment 
to a small number of severely disabled, the skill and 
the expense they call for have induced a new surge in 
the medical world tow'ards shifting the emphasis to 
earlv rehabilitation A medical rehabihtalion service 
k being increasingly considered as an essential de¬ 
partment of a hospital. Its usefulness, is not iust limi¬ 
ted to providing physial medicine treatment for para¬ 
lytic or painful disorders and to reable the disaMed 
through adaptive gadgets o- prosthetic appliances; 
it is also a highly useful service to prevent severely 
handicapping sequelae of long term diseases. The role 
of a small team- consisting of a doctor trained in re¬ 
habilitation and a rehabilitation nurse to initiate and 
carry ouf measures to prevent secondary disabilities 
' (Coritimed on 36) 
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INCOME-TAX PAYERS 


ARE YOU AWARE 


A GRIEVANCE CELL is there in the Central Board of Direct Taxes to attend to your com¬ 
plaints promptly? This cell is functioning under the direct control and supervision of Chairman. He 
personally acknowledges petitions and ensures prompt redressal of tax-payers' grievances. 

If you have any legitimate grievances concerning Income-tax, Wealth-Tax/Gift-Tax, Estate- 
Duty about undue delays in. 


□ GRANT OF REFUND 

□ GIVING EFFECT TO APPELLATE ORDER 

□ CIAIM FOR RECTIFICATION 

n ADJUSTMENT OF PRE-PAIO TAX 
n COMPLETION OF ASSESSMENT 

□ TRANSFER OF ASSESSMENT RECORD 


Please address your petitions direct to ; 

Shri Jagdish Chand, 

Chairman, 

Central Board of Direct Taxes 
Room No. 148, North Block 
Central Secretariat, 

New Delhi-110001. 


Note . To facilitate action on your petition please quote 
your Permanent Account Number alongwith your 
name and address, assessment year and the circle ward 
assessed 



Directorate of Inspection 

(Research, Statistics & Public Relations) 

Income Tax Department, New Delhi-110001. 


davp81/119 
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Solid Gas: Research and Perspecdve 


GAS hydiatcs, nr solid gas, arc a new large source 
of heat energy and chemical raw material on our 
planet. Soviet scientists have discovered the hitherto 
unknown property of the natural gases to stay in 
solid state and form deposits under a certain combi- 
naiiim of temperature and pressure. 

riie hydrocarbon reserves in the stale of gas 
hydrates exceed several times the summary reserves 
of coal, oil and regular natural gas on our planet. 

Visually gas hydrates resemble non-transparent ice. 
They form in the earth’s core, rather in its upper 
sedimentary mantle, when ethane, methane, propane 
and other gases combine with water under pressure of. 
0 to 250 atmospheres and under sub-zero or slightly 
above-zero temperatures (up to 20 degrees Centi¬ 
grade) . One volume of the hydrate may contain up to 
200 volumes of gas, although under normal conditions 
it is diHicull to dissolve more than four cubic metres 
of natural gas m a cubic metre of water. 

The calculations that have been performed by the 
scientists during the recent years show that favourable 
conditions for the formation of solid gas in the earth’s 
core exist in 27 per cent of land, chiefly in the perma¬ 
frost and glacier areas, as well as in 9|I0 of the bed 
of the world Ocean. The prospective land territories 
for the industrial accumulation of the gas hydrates 
arc : the whole north of the USSR (about half the 
country’s territory), 6.3 per cent of the Caacia, 75 ^>er 
cent of Alaska, as well as Greenland and the Antarctic 
continent. 


The most difticult part in the practical realisation 
of the huge perspectives for the usage of solid gas is 
the exploitation of the hydrate deposit. The scientists 
have come to the main agreements—gas should be 
converted into its free state at site in the seam. This 
can be achieved by reducing the seam pressure, by 
raising the temperature or through the introduction 
into the seam of anti-hydrate liquids—salt or spirit 
solutions. 

A gioirp of Siberian geologists have established, 
using the gcophy.sical method, nearly 30 areas where 
gas hydrate deposits could exist, but actually only 
one of them is being exploited—the world’s first 
Messoyakh deposit in the north of the Krasnoyarsk 
Territory. For over five years already it has been 
supplying gas to Norsilsk. 

During the next 15 to 20 years we may speak about 
exploiting gas hydrate deposits on an industrial scale. 

{Soviet Features) 


Correction 

In Yojana issue dated 16—30 September 19S1, 
one photo block was wron^l v set up on page 9. 
The error is regretted- 


I AM MINTY 

A SQUIRT EL TINY 

Thrifty, nifty, sprightly 
I helped Prince Rama — 

cross the sea. 

Got a pat on the back — 

for all to see 

Others eminent — 

still bless me 
Even at Mahabank — 

—^Yes, that’s me. 

Once a denizen of parks and trees 
I live on branches that grow with me. 
Hundreds of Mahabank branches now 
and more to be. 


BANK OF MAHARASHTRA 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

' H.O. — ‘Lokmangal’ 

1501, Shivajinagar, 

Pune-411005. 
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Twenty-five Years 


of 


National Atlas 


S. K. Ray" 


THE National Atlas and Thematic Mapping Organi¬ 
sation of the Union Department of Science and lecli- 
nology completed twenty-five years of i s existence u'l 
August 18, 1981. Based in Calcutta the organisatien, 
devoted as it is to research and compilation work on 
thematic cartography and applied geography, has been 
doing pioneering work in filling the gap in geographical 
and statistical data vital for the planned growth of 
the national economy. 

From a humble beginning in 1956 the National 
Atlas Organisation as it was known since its inception 
grew in strength in course of time and undertook 
projects of great national importance. In pursuance of 
the recommendations of a Review Committee appoin¬ 
ted by the Government the name of the organisation 
was modified as National Atlas and Thematic 
Mapping Organisation with elTeci from August 9. 
1978 in keeping with its much expanded charter of 
functioijs which included preparatiem ot thematic 
maps based on re.search studies on environmental 
aspects and their impact on social anj ccononiie 
development apart from compilation of the National 
Atlas Maps in regional languages. 

Achievements 

The Organisation can look back on its record ot 
achievements with legitimate pride. The first National- 
Atlas, composed of 26 multi-coloured maps portraying 
in detail the physical and spcio-cultural structure of the 
Indian nation was published in Hindi in 1957. Being 
the first of its kind in any developing country the 
publication was acclaimed the world over as a unique 
work. The Organisation then emblTrked on an ambi¬ 
tious project of producing the National Atlas in 
English covering all aspects of the land, people and 
economy of the country, a project which is now near¬ 
ing completion. Of a total of 300 plates 250 plates 
have already been printed off and the rest are in 
the process of being printed. A great storehouse of 
valuable information the National Atlas contains maps 
prepared on the basis of the latest available authentic 
data and provides an anlvtical study on the eeneral 
and environmental, population, economic, social and 
cultural features of the country. The Atlas which 

• O'lr Sc-’ior Correspondent, in Calcutta 



Modification of guide maps with the help of aerial 
photographs 


loristitules the most rclitible guide lo planners, ad¬ 
ministrators, academicians, researchers, tourists and 
others is being issued in volumes and already three 
volumes arc on sale. 

.Single Theme Projects 

Apart from the multi-theme exorcise like the pre- 
parutiun of the National Atlas the organisation has 
also undertaken single theme projects. The idea is to 
make a more elabv>ralc mapping on particular subjects. 
And four such projects are alrcacly completed—the 
Irrigation Atlas, the Tourist Atlas, Atlas of Forest 
Resources and the Atlas of Agricul'ural Resources. 
The project on the Irrigation Atlas was taken in hand 
at the request of the Irrigation Commission with a view 
to depicting in detail the position of irrigation facilities 
available in the country and a comprehensive alias on 
the subject in full colours was published in 1972. The 
fourist Atlas brought out in 1974 has already become 
very popular with domestic and international tourists 
who were previously severely handicapped for lack of 
rcadilv available tourist information. The Atlas incor¬ 
porates the latest information on transport linkages 
and touirst facilities, all depicted in multi-coloured 
plates. The next in the series was the Atlas of Forest 
Resources published in 1976 which is a repository of 
inrornvalion about the forests in our country—distri¬ 
bution of the forest areas, their classification, economic 
returns out of them and the potentialities. The Forest 
Department of the Government of India and the 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun had extended 
active cooperation by providing the data that was 
available with them. The fourth atla.s, the Atlas of 
Agricultural Resources, was released for sale on 18th 
August last, the day that marked the sirver jubilee of 
the organisation. For a prcdominanllv agricultural 
economy detailed mapping about different aspects of 
agriculture is an imperative necessity. The Atlas of 
Agricultural Resources deals with such topics as 
land-use. land capability, soil and crop regions ad 
provides a verv elaborate picture of the agricultural 
resources and their potentialities. Another atlas which 
is now under print is the Atlas of ^ater Resources 
whidi will cemtain detailed infonfiation about the 
surface and ground water resources in the country. 
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EnlargementfReduction to different sizes can be bad 
from Cartographic Camera 


The Infegrated Projects 

Of the recent ventures mention may be made of 
three integrated projects which have been in operation 
in a common group of selected districts. These are 
lanil-usc survey and mapping, geomorphological sur¬ 
vey and mapping and urban studies. The land-use 
mapping programme involves a detailed survey of 
selected areas and publishing results thereof in the 
form of land-use maps, one for each Development 
Block, supported by monographs containing statistical 
and other supplementary information. As basic 
knowledge of the land form is complementary to that 


of the land-use pattern the second project envisages 
geomorphological survey and publication of Uic 
results in the form of maps, again one for each Deve¬ 
lopment Block, along wiih supplementaiy monogarphs. 
The urban studies arc aimed at surveying the actions 
and interactions between the urban centres and their 
surrounding regions which provide the clue to the 
present position of the urban centres, their possible 
growth patterns and their potential for future develop¬ 
ment, a study which has so long been neglected. The 
usefulness of such a study in planning urban develop¬ 
ment cannot be over-emphasized. 

Drought and Inland Resources 

Two important prefects have been taken in hand 
more recently. These are the Drought Atlas and the 
Atlas of Land Resources. The Central Water Com¬ 
mission has set up a special wing to study the problems 
of drought and requested the National Atlas and 
Thematic Mapping Organisation to take up the pre¬ 
paration of a Drought Atlas in collaboartion with them. 
The importance of this project is evident from the 
fact that nearly one-third of the country frequently 
suffers from drought. It is high time the causes of re¬ 
current drought were studied to evolve remedial 
measures. As for land resources, adequate cartographic 
documentation of information about such resources is 
lacking. The economy of the country being 
mainly based on land, an Atlas of Land Re¬ 
sources will no doubt help in the planned develop¬ 
ment. In this Atlas such topics as soil types, land 
form, lithology, land-use and land capability will be 
depicted in detail highlighting the varying conditions 
obtaining in different regions of the country. □ 


MORE BANKS FOR WEAKER SECTIONS 


SECTORS such as agriculture, small industry, small 
road transport operators, self-employed people, in 
which smaller borrowers predominate, have been given 
a priority status in nationalised banks’ lending pro¬ 
grammes. The outstanding bank credit t^^ priority 
sector has increased from Rs. 50.5 crorcs in 1969 to 
over Rs. 8000 crores now. Measures such as simplifica¬ 
tion of application forms, making them available in re- 
rcgional languages for agricultural credit, relaxation of 
margin and security requirements, concessional treat¬ 
ment to smaller borrowers in regard to interest, have 
helped bring back credit within the reach of the small 
borrowers. Formulation of District Credit Plans, setting 
up of Regional Rural Banks, Special branches such as 
Agricultural Development Banks, Gram Vikas Kendras. 
multi-.scrvicc agencies, etc., and active participation 

the banks in Small Farmers Development Agency', 
Drought Prone Area Programme and other program¬ 
mes have helped impart a certain momentum to the 
hanks efforts to provide credit to smaller borrowers. 

Iherc is no denying the fact that significant as our 
achievements have been, these fall short of our require¬ 
ments. Government and Reserve Bank of India have, 
fheretorc, set higher goals before the banks during the 
Sixth Plan period. Banks have been asked to raise 
the share of priority sectors in their aggreaate credit 
to the level of 40 per cent by March 1985 (during 


6th Plan). Agriculture and allied activties will ac¬ 
count for 16 per cent of the total credit. Recognising 
the need for sharper focus on meeting the credit re¬ 
quirements of the weaker sections, banks have been 
asked to ensure that at least 50 per cent of their’ 
direct finana- to agriculture would be to small and 
marginal farmers and smaller borrowers in the activities 
allied to Agriculture. In the small scale industry sector 
also, the banks will endeavour to double the share 
of small industry credit now flowing to artisans, crafts¬ 
men and cottage and village and other weaker sections 
and consumption loans have not been included within 
the ‘priority sectors’. Banks have been asked to attain 
a credit-deposit ratio of 60 per cent in their jairal and 
semi-urban branches. Banks have also been asked 
to activelv participate in the Integrated Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Programme and to integrate the IRDP credit 
commitments in their District Credit Plans. The pro¬ 
gramme of setting up of Regional Rural Banks is being 
accelerated. 

The Government have also decided to <et un a Na¬ 
tional Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development 
for promoting intcCTated rural development (br pro¬ 
viding credit to agriculture and other economic activi- 
f'cs in ruml areas and for coonjinatitm and monitoring 
of all agricultural and rural lending activities. 

(From Deputy Ministei of Finance. Shri Maganbhai 
Barot’s statement in the Lok Sabha). 
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Window on the World 


Special Article 


Mexico’s Economic Development 


iNavin Oiandni Joshi'*' 


HISTORIANS will probably record that in the Iasi 
30 years, Maxico was travelling on a comparatively 
clear and open stretch in her upward course. While 
global conditions have not been so favourable for the 
country’s economic growth, political machinery within 
the country had matured to a point at which it could 
provide the necessary strength, services and security. 
The nation does take pride in evolving its own ethos 
for economic development. 

With a population of about 63 million and per 
capita income of US $ 1100, the country lies in the 
southern extremity of North America. It is hounded 
in the north by the U.S.A., in the west and south 
west by the Pacific, in the south by Guatemala and 
Belize and in the east by the Gulf of Mexict>. The 
total area of the country is 1,967,183 sq. km. 
excluding inland waters and uninhabited islands. 
Mexico is a federal republic, devided into one federal 
districi and 31 states each of which has the right to 
manage its own local affairs. It has a presidential form 
of government and the official language is Spanish. 
Its monetary unit is the Peso (22.60 pesos arc equal 
to US $ 1). Mexican agriculture is dependent on rains 
and hence irrigation system is crucial. The basic 
food crop is maize. Timber lands cover about 22 per 
cent of the Mexican terditory. Fishing is a flourishing 
industry as Mexico has 9,903 km. of coastline. 

About 40 per cent of the population is actively 
engaged in agriculture contributing 9.7 per cent to 
gross domestic product. Industry and construction 
work contribute 30 per cent to GDP and mining 4.2 
per cent. It is important to note that public investment 
in Mexico is only 5 per cent of the G.N.P. in compari¬ 
son with 9 per cent from domestic private investment. 
The Bank of Mexico is the main agency through 
which the Governntent operates its monetary policy. 

Growth Throu^ Mixed Economy 

By 1940 the machinery of Mexican government was 
beginning to develop the capabilities for a more active 
role in economic life. After the World War II, Mexico’s 
economy continued to expand both throu^ private 
and public sectors. The growth rate has been fairly 
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impressive, both in total output and on a per capita 
basis. The country has grown faster than any of the big 
three of South America though not so fast as truly 
spectacular performers like post-war .lapan and 
Germany. 

It has a well-developed public sector consisting of 
its government agencies and its government controlled 
enterprises, which have acquired a sense of continuity 
and of cflfectivc performance. The country has also a 
firmly established indigenous private sector engaged 
not only in the traditional agricultural activities but 
also in the modern areas of industry, banking and 
eommerce. Mexico has a mi.xcd economy with full 
facilities given to the private sector. While Govern¬ 
ment has the dominant role in the development process, 
the sectors reserved for the Stale aru petroleum, hydro¬ 
carbon, electricity, nuclear energy, coniraunicatioiis, 
etc. The private enterprise has a principal role in the 
field of manufacturing, banking and finance, 
commerce, entertainment and the servicing industries, 
including construction. 

Measured in optput terms, Mexico has an economy 
of private enterprise. Over 9{10ths of its production 
comes from the private sector. Since agriculture is the 
dominant activity of the pivatc sector, it engages 4 to 

times as much manpower as manufacturing. Indeed, 
agriculture accounts for more than half of Mexico’s 
total labour force. About half of land under cultiva¬ 
tion is held under individual title and the other half 
is held under collective title. Consumer tastes and 
tcchnolo^ of the United States arc evident throughout 
the Mexican economy. Foreign ownership and control 
is significant in the manufacturing sector. U.S. control¬ 
led manufacturing companies account for about IjSth 
of total Mexican production in the manufacturing 
sector. 

Plamiiflg Process 

Most of what is termed ‘planning’ in Mexico is far 
from the normally accepted concept of economic 
planning. Only since 1692 has planning been cosidcred 
private as well as public investment and attempted a 
compqreheQsive assessment of the present and pros¬ 
pective availability of resources and their ^ternativc 
uses. In 1930 a National Planning Commission was 
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established but nu national plan emerged. In 1948 a 
National Invc.stment Commission was set up for 
selecting and coordinating a programme of federal 
public investment. 

In the wake of 1959—61 period of relatively slow 
growth, balance of payments problems, etc., a Plan of 
Immediate Action was prepared in 1962 with an overall 
projected growth rate of 6.5 per cent per year. It is 
interesting to note that the planning process is not in 
the hands of economists or economic technicians but 
in the hands of those who have high positions in 
government. The economic decisions have therefore 
political overtones. Lack of knowledge of planned 
public investment has not, however, been a handicap 
and if one believe., in the significance of rational 
economic calculations one can hardly bclie\e that it is 
better lo base decisions on less information than on 
more. That lias been the ease in Mexican planning. 

The current National Development Plan (1979— 
1990) aims at a growth rate of 8.5 per cent in 1981 
and 10 per cent thereafter. Industrial production is 
expected to grow by 10 per cent upto 1982 and by 
11.0 per cent during 1982—1990 peirod. Priority 
has been accorded to the development of basic con¬ 
sumer gootls and other industries capable of competing 
in the world market by full use of Mexico’s 
natural resources and strenglhcning the industrial base, 
riic priority Indus ries listed in the Plan are : Agro- 
based and food processing, mining and metallurgical, 
consumer goods, basic and capital gocd.s, and construc¬ 
tion. An extraordirary feature of Mexican industrial 
development is that there is too much excess plant capa¬ 
city reflecting imperfection of competition in the domes¬ 
tic market. Entry of more firms into an industry than 
the optimum plant level is the other cause for this. 
Another equally significant feature is the policy of 
import substitution for protecting manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. It has also led to self-sufficiency in foodgrains. 

Foreign Capital 

Mexico has been able to get foreign capital without 
foreign aid. Loans from the World Bank, private 
direct investment and public sector borrowing, short 
and iong-'lerm, have been he main .sources. Today 
torcign investment accounts for US $ 5 to 6 billion 
representing about 5 per cent of the total Investment. 
U. S. A. is the premier investor with a share of 70 to 
80 per cent, followed by Germany. U. K., Canada, 
France. Sweden and Spain. Of late, Japan has also 
been taking interest in investment in Mexico. 

The country is also constrained by the presence of 
multinationals and is trying to reduce its dependence 
on them. Therefore, a new framework governing 
foreign investment has been evolved. Its important 
features aie :— 

1. Foreign shareholding will be limited to less than 
49 per cent. 

2. Management and administration of the enterprise 
must be in the Mexican hands. 

3. Onlv Mexican citizens may purchase real estate 
within 100 kilometres of national border or 50 kilo¬ 
metres of coast. 

4 Finished articles must contain a minimum of 30 
pci cciu ol national material. In certain sectors, more 
particularly in northern and southern region, the ex- 
picciation is over 4(t to 50 per cent. 
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5. Participation of foreign capital in mining, pro¬ 
duction of secondary pctro-chemica! products and the 
manufacture of parts for motor vehicle is limited to 
30 to 40 per cent. ' 

6. Foreign participation in industries such as petro¬ 
leum, hydro-carbon basic petro-chemical industry, nu- 
cclar energy, transport and communications, and fores¬ 
try is limited to contractual obligations. 

7. Capital participation involving less than 49 per 
cent is welcomed without any restriction in all activi¬ 
ties, except those kept reserved for the State. 

8. The National Commission for Foreign Investment 
an inter-ministerial consultant body, is authorised 
to process the foreign investment proposals, grant 
permission and certain incentives, etc. A number of 
free trade zones have been set up where greater faci¬ 
lities arc available for foreign investment. 

Mexico has, of late, allowed sctling up of in¬ 
bound industries, mainly for export, where foreign 
capital can be tven upto 100 per cent. Certain 
items like raw and auxiliary materials, machinery and 
equipment, spare parts, tools, packing material and 
technology can be imported duty-free. Any product, 
except those reserved for the Government, can be 
manufactured in in-bond industrial units. Some of 
the products of in-bond industries could be sold in the 
Mexican market as well, provided there is no local pro¬ 
duction and the product provides substitute 
for imports. Today the areas opened lo foreign in¬ 
vestors, boili under bond and otherwi.se, are manu¬ 
facture of metal goods, consumer goods, agricultural 
equipment, construction material and capital goods. 
India can coliaborale in a number of the.se areas, 
particularly the power sector, consultancy services 
and construction, improvement of railway" system, 
rice milling plants, agro-industries, machine tcols, 
etc. 

Petroleum—the Backbone 

Mexico is the second largest producer of crude in 
Latin America after Venezuela, and the sixth in the 
world in terms of proven reserves. It is equally rich 
in natural gas reserves. The proven reserves of oil 
are estimated at over 50 billion cubic ft. President’ 
Portillo, immediately after taking over the office in 
1976, embarked upon a massive petroleum deve¬ 
lopment programme, costing around US $ 18 billion 
for the period 1976-82. 

It would not be an exaggeration to sav that the 
record oil prduction of the order of 3 million bar¬ 
rels a day in 1980, the unprecedented rate of invest¬ 
ment in the economy and the unsatiable demand for 
a variety of goods and services, have now made the 
Mexican economy a centre of world-wide attraction. 
In fact, the Government is determined to use its oil 
leverage to secure attractive technology and invest¬ 
ment from foreigners at favourable terms. In the 
wake of oil boom, Mexico’s foreign reserves have been 
mounting and they were to the tune of over US $ 10 
billiim in 1980. Apart from making full use of these 
earnings in its indigenous development, Mexico can 
seek investment outlets abroad. Mexicmi capital can 
participate in Ii^ian companies under the new Indian 
Policy for Oil Exporting Developing 
(OED) Countries. There could also be joint ventures 
with India. 

Apart from petroleum, Mexico has large untapped 
coal, uranium and other valuable minerals, including 
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gold, silver, copper, lead ad zinc. It has a large 
hydro-electric potential. It is the world’s leading pro¬ 
ducer of silver, fluoride, graphite, sulphur, mercur), 
etc. It has ample marine reserves, rich forest wealth 
and equally rich agricultural products. It is the 
third largest producer of coffee after Brazil and 
Colombia. Its principal industries ar.^ automobile 
assembly plants, steel manufacture, textile industiy 
food processing and brewery. 

Foreign Trade 

Mexico is emerging as a leading trading nation in 
Latin America. This is evident from the growth of 
its exports and imports. For example, its exports 
rose from $ 1.3 billion in 1970 to $ 8.6 billion in 
1979 and its imports too increased from $ 2.3 billion 
to about $ 12 billion during, this period. Fourisni has 
been the largest single source of dollar income. Now 
it is envisaged that Mexican merchandise imports will 
go up to US $ 20 billion by 1985 and $ 24 billion by 
1990. Its exports would also rise significantly as a 
result of the rising price of petroleum and natural gas. 

Presently, the U. S. A. is the major trading partner, 
accounting for 68 per cent of its exports and 62 per 
cent of its imports, followed by the E. E. C. Canada 
and Brazil. Now Japan’s share is also increasing. 
Apart from petroleum, the exports from Mexico 
largely consist of coffee, cotton, newsprint, sulphur, 
urea and several other products. Its imports too arc 
getting diversified. In addition to several consumer 
items and certain food products, Mexico is the 
net impoiter of producer goods, more particulariy law 
materials, intermediate and capital goods. Today 85 
per cent of its requirements of machinery and equip¬ 
ment are met through imports. 

Trade with India 

At present India’s share in Mexican trade is quite 
negligible—hardly $ 22 million. India’s exports to 
Mexico are around $ 5 million while import arc 
$ 18 million. I^ndia exports jute products, insecticides, 
shellac, natural rubber and dyeing and colouring 
material. She imports phosphoric acid, essence of 
lemon oil, etc. Petroleum which was imported from 
Mexico has been found unsuitable for Indian refine¬ 
ries. 

The trade between the two countries has been cons¬ 
trained by a number of factors such as, long dis¬ 
tance, information gap and above all, our inability 
to match credit terms, delivery schedules, service faci¬ 
lity and the like. Notwithstanding these limitations, 
prospects for promoting trade are promising. Mexico 
can supply many items to India like urea and fertili¬ 
sers, newsprint, pulp and paper, sulphur, phosphoric 
acid etc. Likewise Mexico offers good scope for 
our exports of capital goods, machinery, forgings and 
casting, jute mill and textile mill accessories, power 
equipment, agricultural equipment pharmaceutical 
products, electronic items, etc. Since Mexico does not 
manufacture textile machinery, there is considerable 
scope for the introduction of Indian textile machinery 
in that country. Further, since Mexico is trying to 
improve its railway system by seeking foreign assis¬ 
tance and cooperation, India, with a large network 
and technical competence, has an edge over other 
countries in meeting the requirements. India can 
also supply iron ore for Mexico’s steel plants. 


Conclusion 

Mexican economic policy has. on the whole, been 
pragmatic rather than doctrinaire. Its approach to 
agricultural policies and foreign investment projects 
demonstrates this. Even as there has been >ustained 
economic growth, it has mu yet brought Western 
levels of prosperity on the most distant horizon tor 
the majority of Mexicans. The productivity of much 
of the labour force is very low. The distribution of 
income is extremely unequal. 'Flic major task for 
fiiuire is to provide productive employment for mil¬ 
lions ol (he existing lalxnir force and to absorb those 
reaching working age. Industrial growth must bear 
the brunt of this task. This will require a change in 
ns pattern of development. 

1 here is no doubt that rapid economic growth has 
been accompanied by a high level of economic stabi¬ 
lity. The country has managed to secure most ot the 
advantages that foreign capital can bring without com¬ 
promising her strong national desire to control her 
own economic dc.stiny. Proximity of the U. S. has 
brought tourism and supplied markets providing good 
export prospects. 

Of all the countrie.s in Latin America, Mexico has 
shown considerable interest in India and its develop¬ 
ment. If trade between the two countries has to in- 
cieasc it is necessary to remove the .shipping difficulty 
which acts as a major harrier. Either a joint ship¬ 
ping service be started or a suitable transhipment ar¬ 
rangement be evolved. Another general dilFiculty that 
India faces in Latin American countries is the commu¬ 
nication gap. There is lack of awareness about 
India's progress and economic potentials and vice- 
versa. It is with a view to bridging the communica¬ 
tion gap ajid strengthening business contacts that re¬ 
cently a delegation of Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry visiled some of thc.se 
countries, including Mexico and it met with an en¬ 
couraging response from these countries. 

Another aspect of economic cooperation between 
the two cr'unirics is that Indian traders and investors 
will have lo encounter tough competition from the 
multinational companies which are well established 
m Mexico and other Latin American coun’ries. But 
since Indian products arc becoming acceptable in the 
lar-off and the sophisticated market,s of Europe and 
North America, there is no reason whv we cannot 
make a major breakthrough in the Mexican market. 
Surely, there is need to provide financial support to 
enable Indian exporters to offer matching credit faci¬ 
lities to win business contacts. For India, Mexico 
offers good scope for joint ventures in power sector, 
improvement in its railway suslem, pharmaceutical, 
cement and sugar industries. Likewise, Mexican 
cooperation in such areas as swamp water drilling, 
manufacture of petro-chcmicai products, sponge iron 
and newsprint from bagasse would be of great inter¬ 
est to India. There is a good deal of similarities bet¬ 
ween India and Mexico. While the latter is one of the 
lastest developing nations in Latin America if conti¬ 
nues to face the problem of unemployment’ material 
shortage and transport hofflenccks—problems which 
arc faced by India also. A degree of solidarity can 
exist between the two developing countries as their 
economies provide an equally fascinating picture for 
substantial cooperation. □ 
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Better Days Ahead for Gujarat Tribals 


J. IVI. L. IMiilhiir 


The C'hhola Udaipur area of Gujarat has witnessed 
gradual transformation. Forests have given way to 
new buildings, schools, training institutes, govern¬ 
ment offices and residential quarters. Half clad tri¬ 
bals, who earlier solely depended on forest produce 
and lived almost in isolation, now queue up in the 
market for purchasing new agricultural inputs, wear 
shirts of mill cloth, use toilet soaps, wait patiently 
lor medical check-up and send their children to 
schools. 

Co-operatives Shovi the Way 

Now the tribal farmers get new varieties of seeds, 
fertilizer and pesticide from a co-operative society. 
Agricultural inputs are available at 50 per cent subsi 
dised rates. One farmer, Ramabhai of Rathwa tribal 
community got these agicullure inputs at the subsidised 
price of Rs. 102 from Paniyawant Co-operative So¬ 
ciety. He hopes to grow a four quintal crop of hy¬ 
brid cotton from his half acre plot and save Rs. 1500 
after meeting all the expenses. Similar enthusiasm was 
witnessed at the office of Garudeshwar Co-operative 
SiKicty at Jharia village. Kits of agricultural inputs 
for maize and groundnuts were sold at the subsidised 
price of Rs. 75 and Rs. 101 respectively. Tile society 
sold 150 kits in one week and several farmers were 
still wailing in the queue. Bank of Baroda, the lead 
bank of the area has extended them loan facility. 
In Gujrat more than 1,20,000 kits hav; been sold 
(his year. 

Eight-fold Increase 

In Gujarat irrigation facilities arc very poor. But 
wherever some help has been given, tribals have im¬ 
proved their lot. At Gundawada village a tribal far¬ 
mer Bcchla Kalji has increased, the yield 8-fold 
through Lift Irrigation Cooperative Society. Earlier, 
without irrigation he reaped only 2 quintals of ragi, 
a course grain of the area. He takes now 16 quintals. 
Although barefoot, Bcchla now wears new cotton 
shirt and sends his children to schools. So far he has 
invested Rs. 1500 on the construction of his house. 

The tribal farmers though extremely poor are not 
averse to new ideas and new' techniques. Chhagan 
Bhai in Runawat village, is now raising a banana crop 
on 1 4 acre plot. Earlier he raised only maize and 
bajra but with the help of Tribal Development Project 
Authorities he has grown 400 banana plants on hi.s 
farm. Each plant will give him banana worth 
Rs. 10. Thus he hopes to earn Rs. 4,000 from one 
crop onlv. 


In Surat and Valsad districts of Gujarat, Adivasi 
farmers are being encouraged to go in for paddy cul¬ 
tivation. Under a scheme, one-acre holding of a 
tribal farmer is to be converted into Kyarior paddy. 
The Adivasi cultivator grows paddy under technical 
guidance. He is given Rs. 500 or 50 per cent of total 
expenditure whichever is less as subsidy. In Vansda 
Project area alone, 660 farmers J-.ave taken advan¬ 
tage of the scheme. In 1981-82 this scheme will 
benefit 7,500 families in all. 

Dangs Also Wake Up 

In the Dangs district the tribals have given up shitt¬ 
ing cultivation. A scheme for free distribution of 
seeds is popular but extremely poor people are im- 
able to purchase improved agricultural implements even 
at subsidised rates. Forest labour cooperatives, have 
proved to be of considerable help to tribals as they 
provide fair wages as well as bonus. Potato has been 
introduced in about 35 villages on high altitude. Poul¬ 
try keeping is coming up as a subsidiary occupation. 

Among Dangs, organisation of milk cooperatives 
started in 1977-78. Now the district has 19 Milk Pro¬ 
ducers cooperative societies. The societies supplied 
buffaloes at subsidised rate recovered the cost of 
buffaloes in instalments from the price of milk sold. 
Milk is purchased at the rate of Rs. 2.40 per litre. 

Dangs have made good progress in the field of edu¬ 
cation also. In 1951-52 there were only 94 primary’ 
schools with 3,300 students and now there are 348 
primary schools with 24,000 students. As regurds 
secondary schools against one in 1961-62, now' 10 
secondary schools give education to 1.300 studcnt.s 

New Life for Kotwalias 

In Waghai, the forest department has constructed 
about 100 huts for them. The department supplies 
bamboos at their doorsteps and also collects finished 
products. Jamal, a tribal four years back was living 
under the open sky. Now days are better for him and 
and for other families too. He and his wife together, 
prepare about eight baskets a day and each bastet 
fetches them Re. 1. Marketing is no problem as forest 
department people come to collect and make payment. 
At Dadipada village some Kotwalia families are now 
members of an Industrial Service Cooperative Society. 
In Vansad, a training centre trains some 30 Kol^a 
tribal girls in match-box making. They arc paid sti¬ 
pend at the rate of Rs. 125 per month. 
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Foodgrain Banks 

Gujarat Goveriuncm look anollici step, wliitli 
saved tribals from exploitation, rhese Banks supplv 
foodgrains to tribal farmers in their lime of need. 
The tribals arc supposed to return the same alter 
harvest along with JO per cent additional (iuantit>. 

Gujarat has 154 Ashramshala residential schools 
to educate 16,000 inmates. These schools arc extre¬ 
mely helpful in tribal areas where poor parents can¬ 
not afford to send their children to schools, Ihe 
school at Pimpri in Daiig district has 60 boys and 60 
girls, all belonging to poor tribal families. In ilib 
Asliramashala, classrooms arc converted into dormi¬ 
tories for sleeping purposes at the night. Children 
also help in kitchen. They get Rs. 7.6 per month as 
stipend and free text books and uniforms. 

Under the Integrated Child Develpment Scheme in 
Clihota Udaipur area 63 Anganwadis arc working 
covering all 57 villages of the Taluka. i hry ivrovide 
free nutritional food, informal education and licalih 
clicck-up to children belov. 6 ycar.s of ago 

-New Skills 

At Regional 1 raining C’enlre in C'hhol.i Uilaijiiii 
tiaining* is provided in 1(1 trades inciudiiic uaieli 
repairing, tailoring, carpentary. oil engine lepairiiig 
weasing etc. The centre has so far trained 700 tri¬ 
bal youths .sinco its inception in 1976-77. Moie tlian 
1.60 youths have sci up their own trades or have been 
absorbed in other employment. At Vansda. training 
facilities are available in printing and composing, 
ladio repairing, diamond-cutting etc. One I’f the Tri 
bal boys after receiving such training has obtained Joan 
from a bank and has established his radio repairing 
shop. 

The Centre for Entrepreunership Development at 
Maridvi is also doing a commendable job. Amritbhai 


STEP BY STEP 


Coconut and C'ashew Cultivation 

INDIA ranks third amongst the coconut growing 
countries and shares about 17 per cent of tiie world 
production of coconut. It is one of the major sources 
of livelihood for a considerable .•'Cction of the rural 
population. Coconut is pown in an area of aboui 
10.67,000 hectares and has a production of 6.471 
million nuts. 

Cashewnut is of considerable importance to the 
Indian economy as a source of foreign exchange, em- 
ployiiient and farmer’s income. At present, cashew 
valued at Rs. 147 crore is being exported from fndia. 
India's share in th... world trade of cashewnut is about 
44 per cent. The production of cashewnut at pre.seni 
is estimated to be 1,80,000 tonnes. 

BHEL Supplies Rs. 1260 crores worth Gensets 

THE Bhopal Unit of Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited I.as so far supplied generating cfiuiprhcnt 
lotaliing 7134 mega watt wxmh about Rs- 1260 
crores lor different projects in the country and 


ot Gamii iiibch who has studied upio Class V, has 
learnt sweater weaving on a mouern machine in 
0 months. Now he weaves live sweaters in lour days. 
Each sweater is sold for about Rs. 11, 1 le has obtain¬ 
ed loan tiom bank and now owns a sweater weaving 
machine costing about Rs. 30(H). Siinilaily (.lays 
have changed lor Sainrath of Chowdary conimunitv 
who has been trained for bangle making. He also 
has his own inanutacmring equipment worth Rs. 3,200 
and now earns about Rs. 11 per day. For him mar¬ 
keting is no problem as bangles in Adivasi \ illagcs are 
'■old like hot cakes. Simitar training is bong provi¬ 
ded lor preparing nylon ropei, plastic goods etc. 

In Gujarat, tribals belonging to about 22 (.iillereiil 
tribes are at different stages of development. Biu they 
share the common problems of poverty. During 
1980-81 more than 1,60.000 families have been help¬ 
ed under various programmes of the S'atc Social Wel¬ 
fare and Iribal Develcpmeiu Corisoraiioii. .Among 
them more than 74.70?) beneficiaries were tribals. 
(dtheis were from Seliedirled Castes and socially and 
educationally backward eomniunitics. The Gujarat 
1 1 ibal Development Corporation has helped more 
than 40,000 tribals by advancing Rs. 41 crores. Ano- 
liicr special feature in Gujar.n is the provision of 
Nucleus Budget for each I. T. D. R. areas. l.!ach 
year, a certain amount is placed al the disposal of 
Project Administration lo meet the uigent need or 
special requirement of particular project area, These 
lunds have been utilised for meeting peculiar needs. 
For Instance Rajpipla Project Adniinislraiion has 
provided 60 per cent sub'-idy for cycles for Iribal 
stifdents coming tt) schools from more than 6 kms. 
distance. I hiis. a students can hav^ a cycle 
Urr Rs. 202 while in market il is available for Rs. 400. 

I'hus the era of dcveKipmcnl has dawned on the 
tribals of Gujarat. (P./.fl.) 


abiL'uil, this was stated by Shri S. P. Singh. 
I:.xcciitive Director, BHEL-Bhopal in his Independence 
Day acidiess to BHEI. employees in Bhopal l■•;ntl•■. 

Fhe cduipincnis supplied by BHEL Bhopal 
includes : 6S hydro .sets lotaliing 378S MW, 1 1 
hydro generators totalling >61 MW for exp,at. iliree 
hydro turbines totalling 87 MW for export, 23 ther¬ 
mal sets lotaliing 2220 MW. tw\) nuclear turbines 
and one fast breeder test reactor totalling 4S8 MW. 
Ihe major transmission and utilisation equipiiients 
supplieii by BHEL-Bhopal include : 44800 MV.A 
of power transformers; 24,000 Nos. switchgear; 
1.3,000 Nos. controlgear; 3.70t) MV'A of capacitors: 
5.100 Nos. industrial machines and 12,400 Nos. 
traction machines. BHEL has already executed export 
orders valued at Rs. 51 crores. covering various 
pioducts. 

The Other Antyodaya 

(Continued jrom page 3) 

methods of farming and spreading <'f literacy. They 
should also strengthen the economic bonds among 
(Iicmselves and with the developing countries If 
they keep up the same fervour as shown in winning 
tiolkical freedom ihev can also attain economic 
independence before long, i 
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TRENDS 

Achievements uf N.E.C. 

1 Hli Norlli Easlcrn Council recently completed 
y years of its service for the cause of Socio-economic 
advancement of the North-Eastern Region. The 
council has so far spent an amount of Rs, 17tJ.07 
crores including Rs. .*il.42 crorcs during the year 
1980-81. With a total expenditure of Rs. 90 crores 
Water and Power Development has received the 
highest priority in the NEC Plan during the last lew 
years. 1 he North Eastern Council has built 400 kms. 
road and repaired 1100 kms. of road in the region 
with an expenditure of Rs. 50 crorev. The North 
Eastern Council has been playing a vital role in 
strengtheninB the Railway and Air Comirmnications 
in the region. It was du^; primarily ty the efforts of 
(he North Eastern Council that the Rs. 35 crores 
projecl of extension of broad gauge line from Rongai- 
gaon to Gauhati was taken up and is in advance stage 
of implementation. The council has set up scores of 
nurseries and seed farms and regional farms for 
development of dairy, poultry, piggery and other 
tiomesiic animals and birds. 

North Eastern Council has also sponsored several 
schemes for development of sericulture, horticulture, 
fisheries, plantation crops like coffee, rubber, tea 
and cardamom and has been supporting the expan¬ 
sion of facilities for studies in medicine, agriculture, 
animal husbandary, nursing, dental surgery f.nd 
pharmacy courses. It has also extended financial 
assistance for development of dilferent Institiiiinns like 
Eorensic Laboratory, Pasteur Institute and Agriculture 
University and has also sponsored the North Eastern 
Handicrafts and Handlinrins Development Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Ovei 2000 students and trainees have been benefit¬ 
ed by the stipends offered by the North Eastern Coun¬ 
cil for different graduate post-graduate and short-term 
training courses. i I 

Coiiniry Needs More Ajrtilicial Limb Centres 

SHRf B. Shankaraiiand, Union Minister of Health 
and Pamilv Welfare has said that more and more 


artificial limb manufacturing centres should be set up 
in flic country, especially in the rural areas, so that 
llic physically handicapped can be rehabilitated. 

Siicaking at the Foundation Day Celebrations of 
the Handicapped Welfare Federation in New Delhi 
recently the Health Minister observed that cheap, 
locally manufactuicd and easily avail ible artificial 
limbs was the need of the day. He said that some¬ 
thing should be done for the handicapped in the 
farflung rural areas in the country, where not many 
centres manufacturing artificial limns exist. He 
referred to the tremendous interest the Prime Minister 
has in the rehabilitation of handicapped and said 
that she had recently opened a rural artificial limb 
manufacturing centre in Orissa. 

The Health Minister observed Unit tin handicapped 
required, more than anything else, moral support 
from the society, so that they feel that they are 
equal members of the society. He -.aid il.at a 
pliyiioally Inindieappcd person was in no w.iy inierior 
to a normal man. Given the goodwill and 
opporturiitv, he can overcome his physical disabili¬ 
ties and keep himself fruitfully imapied, he added. 

'i'ainii Nailu IMicru Hydel Schemes 

SCHEMES formulated by Tamil Nadu for setting 
up two iniiro hydel power stations -one at V’aigai 
dam (.22.34 GWH) and another at Pykara dam 
(9..8 GWH). have been approved by the Planning 
ComrnissitMi. The total estimated ei .st of ijicsc 
schemes is Rs. 544.55 lakh. [ i 

Incentive Bonus Scheme at NFL Nuiii^l 

'IHE. management of the Nangal Unit uf the 
National Fertilizers Limited has introduced an 
inlecra'tcd incentive bonus scheme with a view to 
improve the overall performance of the Unit by 
improving the production capacity utilization, seem¬ 
ing optimum manpower utilization ant’ r.'>.’ucing the 
consumption of major process material through 
Ivetter operatiop, process control, and maintenance of 
equipment. The scheme is intended to provide oppor¬ 
tunity to nourly 3,300 employees to ini))iovc their 
earnings while achieving above objectives. □ 


Role of Medicine in the Prevention of Handicapping conditions 


(Continued jroin 26) 


and promote early return to function of patients in 
the acute wmds of hospitals is to be underlined. The 
benefits wil surely be reflected in the statistics of chro¬ 
nic bed-sores, disabling constriction of joints and in 
the func ional status of patients later on admitted for 
intensive rcliabilitation. By using simple inexpen¬ 
sive protective splints eoricctly at the correct time by 
the diligent application of principles of ixisilioiiing. 
change of posture and movements, major crippling 
can be prevented very often, and also drastic surgical 
procedures avoided. 

In conclusion I wisli to stress that ft'r medieme to 
play an increasingly - ffeetive role for the picvcntion 
of handicapping conditions of all types, more attention 


is to be paid to the odueatioiial .md reasearch aspects 
of the problem. On the cdu».aticiijl side, a lot more 
instructional material is to flow to the general pareti- 
tioncr as well as the public. Refrcshcry courses arc 
to be given in major medtc.tl centres for the orienta¬ 
tion of doctors and nurses stressing the value and 
methods of preventing handicapping diseases as well 
as accidents. There ehould further be a renewed 
effort to build into the basic curriculum of medical 
and nursing students the principles of medical reha¬ 
bilitation paying special attention to preventive reha¬ 
bilitation methods. The aim is to seo that prevention 
of handicap, like basic mcdica. treatment, becomes 
a matter of primary concern for each doctor and the 
health personnel woiking with him. 
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BOOKS 


Input-Output Study 

Structural Analysis of Gujarat. Punjab and Haryana 
Economies. An Input-Output Study by V. K. Alagb, 
G. S. Bhalla & S. P. K Kashvap,' Allied Publishers; 
Price Rs. 75.00. 


THE use of inpul-oulput framework (o I'.nalyse 
regional economies in developing countries is a 
challenging job specifically due to the inadequate and 
sometimes unreliable data base. In this context, the 
work done by fbe authors for the economies of Guja¬ 
rat, the Punjab and Haryana reveals the aspects that 
confront a researcher while constructing an input out 
framework to find out the inter industry linkages. 

The hook is divided into two parts. The first part 
deals with the di.scussion of the sources of statistical 
information, the limitations of the statistical data and 
the methods used for constructing the inpu't-oiitpul 
tables for the three economics. 

The second part deals with a comparative analysis 
of the three economics. The airthors use Lconticl 
Inverse matrices to find out the direct and indirect 
effects of various types of final demand on income ami 
employment. Rasinusscu s method is used to es.inialc 
the forward and backward linkages. 

The controversial aspects of employment effects of 
the New Agricultural Technology have been adequately 
dealt within the model for the two agriculturally 
developed economies of Haryana and the Punjab, the 
direct and indirect effects of Green Revolution on em¬ 
ployment have been estimated. Since the estimation 
procedure as well as their limitations are given, it will 
help the future researchers to carry out modifications 
in the model according to specific situations. 

This work is stro-gly recomirtended for students, 
teachers and researchers. 

Dr. D. Tripathv 

Rural Poverty 


Eradication of Rural Poverty—A collection ol 
Seminar Papers Published by Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya, Coimbatore. Pages 261, Price Rs. 12. 


THIS collection of contributions to the literature on 
rur^ development is now’ four years old. The seminar 
which occasioned their writing took place two years 
earlier, in November 197.5. Such a lot has been written 
since then about Indian rural poverty in general, that 
the present book by normal standards ought to be out 
of date. Yet it is not and this is so apparently for two 
reasons. One is that most of the articles in the book 
are authoritative and tidy statements of the basic vir¬ 
tues of various action programmes which have not 
lost their validity by efflux of time. And they are 
printed with sincerity. The other reason has to do 
with the distressingly enduring quality shown by rural 
poverty itself, in India. A book like this on the ways 
and devices of pulling poverty out by the roofs will 
not lose Its topicality easily. 

TJe paper by Shri S. Venkatraman of the Caaara 
Bank IS a candid piece which advocates a “fundamental 
departure from our existing attitude towards industria¬ 
lisation and planning”, including a radical departure 


from the western concept of economy of scale. The 
remaining articles address themselves to the tasks 
entailed in (he process of poverty eradication. "I'hcy 
add up to a vast malady-remedy analysis ; such propo¬ 
sals as they make are in their totality utopian. I he 
seminar of the book has formulated recommendations 
which are given in summaiy at the end of the hook. 
Only a few have risen above platitude and are worthy 
of notice—such as the recommendation that separate 
autonomous agencies like SFDA, MFAL, DPAP etc. 
should be brought under the management of one 
agency ; that certain industries should be reserved ex¬ 
clusively for the rural cottage sector and banned lor 
the organised sector and that all technical training insti- 
lutioms like ITI's and Polytechnics, should organise 
rural consultancy cells and conduct simimer camps at 
selected villages. The first has become part of Govern¬ 
ment policy in later years ; the second nearly did so. 

Those who wish to gel acquainted with the modali¬ 
ties of rural development work will find the book 
educative. It provides good reading on rural 
development. 

M. A. S. Rfljan 

Translation 

The Art of Translation by Lima Shanknr .loshi and 
I. Panduranga Rao. Published by the Indian ln.stita(e 
of Mass Communication, New Delhi 1980, Pages 28 
Price Rs. 3. • 

TRANSLATION is no easy job. It is an art. Ihe 
booklet contains two articles written by two eminent 
authors. Prof. Uma Shankar Joshi says “what the 
translators does is the conversion of symbols decided 
by a cultural milieu into symbols which are born of 
another cultural milieu”. For him translation is a 
substitute to original work. The translator of a lyric 
at best is an approximation. He suggests that sen¬ 
tence by sentence translation is better than word by 
word reading, because in the earlier one the entire 
meaning and context is kept in mind. People w'ould 
expect the translator not to meddle, not to inter¬ 
fere, not to stand between, not to throw a curtain, 
but to be like a pane, transparent, so that they can 
sec the real thing. 

Dr. I. Panduranga Rao’s article deals with .some as¬ 
pects of translation. For him translation is a science as 
well r.s an art. Journalistic and publicity items should 
be couched in common man's language, keeping in 
view the needs of various mass media. While app¬ 
reciating the efforts of various Government and pri¬ 
vate institutio'ns in rendering valuable service to the 
cause of exchange among various Indian languages 
he suggests that standard of translation, production and 
dislrtbufion should be inporv'ed and training schemes 
for translators should be arranged. While translating 
scientific and technical subjects, precision is the first 
priority. Once a term is coinerf if should be used in 
actual day to day work, he says. 

Dr. Rao gives some characteristics of a good 
translation. One should be able to understand the 
translations without the help of original. The language 
should be simple and content original. The translator 
should have thorough knowledge of both the langu¬ 
ages, the subject matter, the technical terminology 
and have self-confidencc. 

This booklet will be useful to the beginners in the 
art nd science of translation. 

R. R. Ran 
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Dairy Development 

Continued iioui iiw’i’ IT. 


Table 4 

X^erage teed consumed per day per milch animal, Karnal, Haryana 


(in Kgs) 
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was hviwcvor much less marked in the case o[ enws 
ihan hufl'aloes. Milk j loUuction |>er household also 
ineieased sleadilv with si/c of holding. The differences 
111 \ield between animals belonging to the (Xior and 
Itch rarniers could be directly related to the average 
feed consumed per day per milch animal. This in- 
lurmation. given in Table 4, indicated • that 
the iiuanlit> of green and dry fodder fed per animal 
per day increased with increase in the size of land¬ 


holding. Buffaloes were fed more concentrate and fod¬ 
der than cows and also gave better yields. One interest¬ 
ing fact brought out by this data is that landless 
labourers were second only to the large farmers in 
feeding concentrates to buffaloes. This data from 
Haryana however needs to be used with ^caution as 
it is a prosperous area with greater availability of 
fodder and concentrates and levels of income of all 
groups of farmers is higher than average. H 


Growing Plants in .Air 


IM AN IS arc growing m the air in Israel. I hanks to 
■■ Acroponics". a iicvn Israeli agiicultural system that 
chminates the need for conventional soil or water 
melliods. Insicad of being cultivated in rows of 
ploughed liclds. the plants grow in sealed troughs 
where liieir exposed roots received nutviciU-enrichcd 
mist from a computer-controlled .spra\ system. Lift 
ihe plasiic hd of one (M‘ the empty tubs and the plants 
e(>me oil righi along with it—their bushy nxits 
ilangling freely. 

' I'ntil people see it with their own eyes it is 
hard lor thcin to believe it”, says Amiiain Keshet. 
Direelor of Adi Ltd., the Israeli Company that 
ileveloped tlie technique. 

Aeioponies use less water, less fertilizer and less 
energy and e.xperimental yields are 34—200 per cent 
higher than Ihose of soil farnring. 

Seven \eais ago Keshet’s partner. Dr. Isaac Nir. 
got the idea lo gnw plants in the nir from hydro¬ 


ponics—ilic system that grows plants in enriched water, 
i'he most expensive process in hydroponics is infus¬ 
ing the water with oxygen the plants need. 

Initial costs are still a probelni. A. 90-square- 
foot unit with computer console and special fogging 
systfm sells for $ .*>,00. But !.*> Israeli farmers arc 
already using the system, and Adi has sold three sets 
of modular tubs to American companies in Connecti¬ 
cut, North Carolina and Florida. 

Keshet proposes that acroponics he used in tlic 
United States to grow saplings quickly for reforesta¬ 
tion programmes. Taking tree cuttings and sprouting 
them in air knocks a year off tlie time it norntallv 
takes in American tree nurseries, he claims. 

And, to top off the promising prospects of aero- 
potiics the taste of aeroponic vegetables can be cont¬ 
rolled b\ regulating the mineral content of the liquid 
nutrient. 

(A'pii.v from hrrefi 
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Better Days Ahead for Gujarat Tribals 

Above : In Dangs, veterinary services arc made available through mob ifc vans 
Below : An Ashramashala at Pimpri village in Dangs District in Giiiarat 
Cover IV ; Newly built huts for Kotwalias, one of the primitive tribes of Gujarat at Wagh 
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Disabled children at a play centre 


Welfare of the Disabled in Karnataka 


M.R. Gavirayappa* 


IN Karnataka welfare measures for the disabled were 
initiated as early as in 1901 by starting a school for 
the blind and the deaf in Mysore city. Now Ihe State 
Iras four residential schools for the blind, three for the 
deaf, one after-care home each for the mentally ret- 
tarded women and men. These State Governmenl run 
institutions are in Mysore, Gulbarga, Hubli and Bel- 
gaum. There are two institutions for ^e mentally ret¬ 
arded in Bangalore. 

Training for the deaf and blind is imparted in various 
vocations including cane work, sewing, knitting, car¬ 
pentry and weaving. Music is also taught to the blind. 
Several of them are working as music teachers in 
educational institutions. 


Physically handicapped students studying in classes 
upto Vlll get scholarships if the annual income of their 
parents does not exceed Rs. 10,000. In addition, 
blind students get reader’s allowance and orth^paedi- 
cally handicapped jwrsons get transport allowance. 
Financial assistance is also given for the purchase of 
hearing aids, motorised tricycles, tricycles, artificial 
limbs and calipers. If the annual income 
is less than Rs. 6.000 the assistance is hundred per 
cent. The assistance is limited to 75 per cent if the 
famil>' income is between Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 12,000. 

Maintenance Allowance 

One of the steps of far reaching importance has 
been the sanction of the monthly maintenance allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 40 for the physically disabled persons 

(Contd- art Cover HI) 
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Industrial Dispersal 

EVEN thwgh the planning process has been from 
the very beginning conscious of the need for balanced 
regional development, special measures for the Indus¬ 
trialisation of backward areas were taken only from 
1971. They include investment subsidy, concessional 
finance and income tax relief. After the 1980 Indus¬ 
trial Policy Resolution, a rail transport subsidy has 
also been provided for hilly and inaccessible areas. 

In spite of these concessions, the backward districts, 
which number 247, have not made any significant pro- 
^ss in industriaUsation. The industrial estates estab¬ 
lished earlier have not also helped these areas. As a 
recent report of the National Committee on the Deve¬ 
lopment of Backward Areas says, “many of the pro¬ 
mising approaches towards dispersal of industries have 
not in fact been pursued” ^ the Government. These 
districts could not secure their due share from the all- 
India lending institutions. The benefits from Central 
concessions have mostly gone lo the backward dis¬ 
tricts located in industrially advanced States. The bulk 
of the labour employed in the industries in these dis¬ 
tricts has come from outside. The industrial licensing 
policy, through its restrictions on locating industries 
in specified urban areas, has only been a negative in¬ 
strument. As the Committee says, a policy of delibe¬ 
rate dispersal of industries should be followed. For ihw 
purpose, the Committee suggested varying cut-off dis¬ 
tances from developed urban centres for granting con¬ 
cessions. It has also recommended concentration of 
promotional efforts in the growth centres with some 
already avmlable infrastructure and the setting ud of 
an industrial development authority, with adequate 
powers, in each centre. 

A conference of State Ministers of Industry, held a 
fortnight back in New Delhi, considered the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee in detail. The confer¬ 
ence recognised that industrial dispersal is an integral 
part of the total strategy for industrial development in 
the country. It welcomed the scheme for establishing 
nucleus industrial plants and asked the Centre to de¬ 
cide early the incentives for investors under this sch¬ 
eme. There were differences among the Ministers re¬ 
garding the criteria of cut-off distance and the sharing 
of growth centres between the backward and developed 
States. This shows that the advanced States are re¬ 
luctant to change the policy hitherto pursued. 

The Government’s recent decision to encourage in¬ 
dustries which have a potential for andUarisation to 
shift to backward areas will help the development of 
these areas. Japan has been following this practice 
for a long time with tremendous success. There is 
much scope for establishing ancillary units in engin¬ 
eering, electronic, chemical and some other industries. 
Ind«strialists will also benefit from such dispersal 
since it will reduce the cost jH’oduction. The dis¬ 
trict industrial centres can play a more useful role by 
providing facilities for the ancillary units. The deve¬ 
lopment of infrastructure facilities in backward areas 
will speed tip their industrialisation. Training institu- 

(Contd, On p, 20) 




Sixth Plan: 

First Year’s Progress 
and 

Second Year’s Prospects 

R. c. Ul 


THE seven per cent increase in the gross domestic 
output last year should suggest that the first year 
of the Sixth Plan was able to witness more than 
proportionate growth envisaged during Ihe five years 
from 1980-81 to 1984-85, the average annual growth 
expected being only 5.2 per cent. But this macro 
performance conceals several disconcerting facts. 

The above overall impressive ^owth resulted 
primarily from the upswing in agricultural produc¬ 
tion by as much as 19 per cent over the previous 
year. But since the farm output in 1979-80 had 
suffered a setback of 15.5 per cent, the contrast 
got sharpened a great deal. The overall growth in 
the base year of the Plan had been down by 4.5 per 
cent in comparison with 1978-79. So, over this 
year, the 1980-81 performance was just moderate— 
about 2.5 per cent in two years. This has been 
much below the average annual growth of 3 to 3.5 
per cent over the nearly 30 years of planning. 

Much more disconcerting, however, is the fact 
that although in financial terms, the total outlay in 
the public sector, estimated at Rs. 15,058.26 crores, 
fell short of the targeted outlay of Rs. 15,109.03 
crores just marginally, significant lags occurred almost 
in all sectors except the agricultural and rural sector 
in which tlie overall actual outlay exceed the 
planned one. Thus, while the expenditure on agricul¬ 
tural growth, and rural development, special area 
programmes and irrigation and flood control, is 
estimated to have been around Rs. 3983.69 crores— 
Rs. 139.94 crores more than the planned expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 3,843.75 crores, that in such key and 
high priority sectors as energy, industry and minerals, 
transport and science and technology has been 
around Rs, 3,893.39 crores, Rs. 2234.20 crores, 
Rs. 2,008.19 crores and Rs. 108.99 crores as 
agaiiist the targets of Rs. 3,971.86 crores, Rs. 2,279.29 
crores, Rs. 2,041.17 crores and Rs. 120.75 crores 
respectively. Concerted endeavours were envisaged 
to be made in these setAors in the interest of 
accelerating the overall growth in the subsequent 

Associate Editor, Ea.<itern Economist. 


years. The expenditure on social services and in the 
communications sector, estimated to have been of 
the order of Rs. 2,096.54 crores and Rs. 460.34 
crores, fell short of the targets of Rs. 2,229.05 
crores and Rs. 503.03 crores, even more markedly. 

If, however, due allowance is made for the 21.4 
per cent inflation in 1979-80 and 16.4 per cent rise 
in the wholesale prices index in 1980-81, the public 
sector outlays obviously fell short of the envisaged 
ones (on considerations of reasonable price stability) 
more significantly in all the sectors. In the rural 
sector,' incidentUy, the expenditure on irrigation and 
flood control at Rs. 1800.17 crores was also lower 
than the projected Rs. 1,824.54 crores. 

Some shortfalls in financial outlays, of course, 
could not be ruled out because of the change in 
Government not only at the Centre but also in many 
States: it takes time to gear up developmental 
machinery to new tasks. But the pitch also had been 
queered by the 1979-80 drought and the political 
developments in the latter hitf of that year. The 
dismal performance of the first half of 1980-81 too 
bad to be contended with. 

Farm Prodnctioii 

In terms^ of frfiysical targets, notwithstanding the 
overall agricultural output rebounding well last 
year, in conformity with the trend of the past decade 
or so of making up the loss in production in a year 
of lean rainfall in the following normal year—an 
eloquent testimony to the resilience Indian agricul¬ 
ture has developed through planned efforts—serious 
lags continued to occur in the attainment of the 
targets for the production of pulses and oilseeds, 
the two items which have been responsible for no 
small pressure on the pricelinc. Whereas tlic output 
of cereals slightly exceeded the target of 121 
million tonnes, mat of pulses, though improving 
from 8.4 million tonnes in the previous year to 
11.5 million tonnes, fell short of the 14 million 
tonnes target by as much as 2.5 milliott tonnes. 
The production oi oilseeds at 10-1 million tonnes, 
as against 8.4 million tonnes In 1979-80, was lower 
than the 11 million tonnes target by 0.8 milUon 
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tonnes. The targeted output of sugarcane—180 
million tonnes too failed to materialise, it being ot 
the order of about 152 milliou tonnes. Cotton 
production fell short of the 8.1 million bales target 
by just 0.12 million bales. Along with cereals, jute 
and mesta production, of course, hit the target of 
8.3 million bales. 

The performance on the cereals front, indeed, has 
been commendable, for the targeted level of produc¬ 
tion was achiev^ despite lowcr-than-expected 
application of fertilizers and pesticides and some lags 
in the availability of high-yielding varieties of seeds, 
particularly paddy and maize. Lower application of 
fertilizers, apparently, was due to a sharp fall in 
indigenous production following disruption cf crude 
oil supplies, particularly to the Barauni refinery from 
Upper Assam due to agitation <m foreign nationals’ 
issue. The development of the animal husbandry 
and dairying sector, fisheries, etc., of course, has 
been kept up well. 

In agricultural infrastructure, whereas some lags 
have b^n there in the production of fertilizers, 
pesticides, high-yielding varieties of seeds and land 
conservation, the most heartening development has 
been that progress on the irrigatton front has been 
approximately upto the expectations of raising the 
potential to 59.25 million hectares and utilisation 
to 55.58 million hectares. The minor shortfalls of 
0.18 million hectares and 0.46 million hectares 
respectively, were due to such factors as shortages 
of cement, steel, explosives, power, etc. 

Industry and Transport 

The growth in industrial output by just about 3.4 
per cent, of course, left much to be desired as it was 
expected to be stepped up by about eight per cent. 
Infrastructure constraints, particularly in the first 
quarter of the year and to some extent in the 
second quarter as well, were p'rimarily responsible 
for this. These two quarters witnessed an overall 
negative industrial growth in Cimti.iuation of the 1.4 
per cent decline in the previous year. With the 
liydel generation starting improving after June and 
infrastructure constraints being overcome through 
concerted action, the situation, of course, took a 
wholesome uend and the overall industrial output 
improved from a minus growth of 2.4 per cent in 
the first quarter to a positive growth of 2.1 per 
cent in the second, 6.4 per cent in the third, 
culminating in the fairly impressive 8.4 per cent 
increase in the terminal (January—^March, 1981) 
quarter. The industrial relations situation, significantly 
enough was well contained. 

As a result, although a large number of impor¬ 
tant industries—coal, lignite, copper, phosphatic 
fertilizers, sugar, va'naspati, cotton textiles, auto¬ 
mobile tyres, drugs and pharmaceuticals, paper and 
paper board, machine tools, farm' equipment, railway 
wagons, commercial vehicles, motor cycles and 
scooters, power generation equipment, electronics, 
etc.,—showed sizeable increases in production over 
the previous year, ofniy a few industries such a coal, 
cotton textiles, jute manufactures, automobile (ypres, 
machine tools, commercial vehicles, motor cycles 
and scooters, and some items of industrial machinery 


cculd either hit the targets or excaid ihein, Ptoduc^ 
tion, however, suffered a secback in the case Ot 
nitrogenous fertilisers, crude oil and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, zinc, etc., while in tw\> key industries, steel 
and cement, it was only marginally hi^er than in 
the previous year. 

On the whole, while power generation improved 
during the year by 5.7 per cent, the mining anu 
manufacturing sectors registered an increase of only 
3.9 and 3.2 per cent respectively. Regrettably, the 
addition to power generation ' capacity around 
1,823 MWs fell short of Uie target of abiding 
2,687 MWs. The utilisation of the existing capacities, 
of course, showed some heartening improvement. 

The situation on the transpoilation front too 
continued to be less than saiisfactojy even though 
it eased to some extent in the second half of the 
year. The railways could move only 219 tonnes of 
total originating freight traffic, as against the target 
of 240 million tonnes. In terms of tonne-Kms, the 
shortfall was from 166.7 billion to 157.5 billion. 

Adverse Factors 

Three other important developments must also bo 
referred to. First, the balance of trade grew more 
adverse, partly due to a sharp rise in the import 
bill following further increase in the international 
oil prices and partly to exports not materialising upto 
expectations. Provisional figures put the exports at 
not more than Rs. 6,700 crores, although it is still 
being hoped that the final tally will raise them to 
the targeted level of Rs 7,100’crores. Secondly, the 
rise in prices at 16.4 per cent still continued to be 
a matter of serious anxiety, though it was lower 
than the previous year’s inflationary rate of 21.4 per 
cent. Thirdly, both the State governments and the 
public sector undertakings fa'led to mobilise resour¬ 
ces for development as expee’ed of them. 

The above, howiever, dees not mean that the 
achievements during the first year of the Sixth Plan 
have been lacklustre or just moderate and onl* 
favourable weather conditions or such other factors 
have led to the revival of economic activity. Favour¬ 
able weather conditions did assist farm output to, 
by and large, improve quite impressively. But the 
impact of concerted action of the government of 
reducing infrastructure constraints and fostering 
agricultural development itself too has not been 
insignicant. But for these efforts, the marked 
improvement on economic from, particularly since 
January, would not have been po.5siblo. The full 
benefit of these endeavours, which are being con¬ 
tinued, of course, will be derived during the current 
financial year. 

The Second Year: More Outlays 

The 1981-82 Plan, as could be expected, has 
been drawn up not onl^ within the framework of 
t!ie objectives and priorities envisaged in the Sixth 
Plan, ^t also, and quite appropriately, taking into 
account the economic situation a.s it developed last 
year. Recognising that, even though infrastructure 
constraints have cased considerably, a steady 
improvmnent in this \dtal sector alone' can foster 
^owfh, it ermtaiss a substantial step-up in the 
iovratoents in this sector. 
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'Ihe overall public sector outlay for the current 
year's Plan has been raised by 15.3 i»r cent to 
Rs. 17,417 crores. The highest priority in sectoral 
allocations has been provided to the energy, trans¬ 
portation, irrigation and such key basic industries 
as steel, fertilizers and cement. Hic energy sector 
(pt'wer, petroleum and coal) has been allocated 
21 per cent more outlay (Rs, 4821.87 crores, as 
against Rs. 3971.86 crores in the 1980-81 Plan.). 
Ihe transporation sector gets over 12 per cent more 
(Rs. 2294.46 crores, as against Rs. 2041.17 crores) 
and irrigation and flood control also a similar 
increase in outlay (Rs. 2006.80 crores as against 
Rs. 1824.54 crores). ITiese three sectors account for 
nearly 50 per cent of the current years total public 
sector outlay. 

The public sector outlays lor the industry and 
mineral sector and for science and technology too 
h<.vc been increased markedly from Rs. 2277.29 
crores and Rs. 120.75 crores to Rs. 2686.45 crores 
and Rs. 153.33 crores, respectively The major 
increase in the case of the industry and mineral 
sector has been for the development of such impor¬ 
tant basic industries, as steel, cement, petroleum 
and fertilizers, power generation equipment, machine 
tools, electronics, etc. 

The outlays in Ihe other sectors have been raised 
as follows; agriculture from Rs. 966.23 crores to 
P.s. 1043.47 citores, rural development from 
Rs. 872.77 crores, Rs. 1019.08 crores, special areas 
programmes from Rs. 180.21 crores to Rs. 270.09 
crores, communications from Rs. 503.03 crores to 
Rs 573.06 crores, and social services from 
Rs. 2229.05 crores to Rs. 2432.66 crores. 

The thrust of development as indicated by the 
above public sector allocation is abvious—^in favour 
of infrastructure improvement and ameliorating of 
the lot of undcr-privieged. It is as it should 
have been. 

Physical Targets 

In physical terms, the current year's Plan envisa¬ 
ges the following growth over the 1980-81 antici¬ 
pated levels: (i) Agriculture: Foodgrains 138.5 
million tonnes (133 m tonnes)—(of this pulses 12.5 
million tonnes from 12.5 million tonnes); oilseeds 
11.2 m. tonnes (10.2 ni. tonnes); sugarcane 180 m. 
tonnes (152 m. tonnes); cotton 8.4 m. bales (7.98 m. 
bales); jute and mesfa 8.4 bales (8.3 m. bales); 
introduction of high-yieldbg varieties of seeds 
48.5 hectares (46.2 m hectares); fertilizer oonsump- 
lion 6.6 m tonnes (5.4 tonnes); pesticides applica¬ 
tion 66,000 tonnes (52,000 tonnes), area under 
soil conservation 25 ra. hectares (24.2 hectares). 

(ii) Irrigation: Addition to potential 2.5 m. 
hectares ^.46 m. hectares). 

(iii) Energy: Generation 130 billion units (118.5 
billion units); capacity addition 3,212 MW (1,856 
MW); Coal 121 m. tonnes—^revised to 124 m. 
tonnes (114 m. tonnes); crude oil 16.84 m. tonnes 

10.5 m. tonnes). 

(iv) Industries: Saleable steel 8.77 m. tonnes— 
revised 9.27 m. tonnes (7.78 m. tonnes); nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilizers 3.2 m. tonnes (2.15 m. tonnes); 
cement 22 m. tonnes (18.5 temnes); paper and 
paper board 1.2 m. tonnes (l.l m. tonnes); nows- 
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print 70,000 tonnes (48,000 tonnes) ctmimerciai 
vehicles 85,000 Nos. (71,000 Nos.); 'Vanaspati 
0.775 m. tonnes (0.747 m. tonnes); sugar 6 m. 
tonnes (5.1 m. tonnes) consumer electronics 
Rs. 295 crores (Rs. 234.5 crores); industrial elec¬ 
tronics Rs. 175 crores (Rs. 145 crores). 

(v) Transport: Railways total originati.ig freight 
traffic 240 m. tonnes (219 m. tonnes) or 172.6 m. 
tonne-Kms. (157.5 m. tonne-Kms.). 

The progress achieved so far, indeed, augurs 
well for the attainment of this year’s targets, except 
in agricultue. Power generation has grown during 
the five months Apr. to August by about 16 per cent 
(as against the targetted 1)0 per cent growth for 
the year). Coal output has been higher by nine per 
cent and that of stdeable steel by 26 per cent. On 
current reckoning, industrial output over the year 
should grow by over 10 per cent. It registered a 
growth of 11.2 pet cent during the first quarter 
compared to the corresponding period last. Impres¬ 
sive gains have already been registered in such 
industries as fertilizers, non-ferrous metals, crude 
oil and refining, electrical, chemicals, etc. 

No doubt the absence of rains in the recent weeks 
in north-west India has cast shadows on the current 
kharif harvest, which may necessitate some more 
imports of wheat than the 1.5 million tonnes already 
contracted; the overall agricultural output is not 
likely to swffer any sizeable setback from the last 
year’s level. On the other hand, industrial produc¬ 
tion is improving much more impressively than In 
the last year, even though the spectacular gains to 
the first five months have to be discounted by the 
dismal performance particularly during April—June 
last year. The increase in the gross c!onic.s(ic product 
this year, therefore, should be fairly marked. The 
shortfall from the target of 4.5 per cent may be 
just marginal, if at all. 

Good Signs 

The encouraging trends on the industrial troni 
can be expected to have a very salutary impact on 
the adverse trade balance, notwithstanding the 
resort to wheat imports and the continuing need to 
import large quantities of edible oils and some 
sugar. Besides the softening trend in the spot prices 
of crude oil and petroleum products, the impressive 
rise in domestic production of both crude oil and 
products (in the latter case, due to the expected 
commissioning of the Mathura refinery in the next 
few weeks) will go a long way in containing the oil 
import bill. The same should be the case in regard 
to imports of fertilizers, steel, aluminium and non- 
ferrous metals, cement, elc. In fact, some small 
quantities of surplus steel products may be exported. 
Thou^ the current Plan document expresses 
an»ety in regard to balance of payments, the pres¬ 
sures on it should get mitigated somewhat not only 
due to the above developments in imports but also 
exports getting enlarged. This year's target for 
export is Rs. 8,400 erdres—a step-up of Rs. 1,300 
crores over the last year’s procjcctioij. Containment 
of pressure mi the balance of payments position is 
the other laudable objective of the current year's 
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Plan. Incidentally, another helpful factor in this 
regard is the significant increase in foreign exchange 
earnings from tourism. 

Price Prospects 

TTie price situation, a marked improvement in 
which is the third major and appropriate objective 
of this year’s Plan, of course, may continue to cause 
serious concern due to the absence of crucial late 
August and mid-September rains in north-west 
India, which has emerged the crucial supplier of 
rice to the Central stock. A lean coarse grains har¬ 
vest will add to the pressure of the wheat stock. 
The recent increases effected in the prices of crude 
oil, steel and various other essential inputs have 
injected significant cost-push infiation. The buoyancy 
in governmental revenue, some reduction in the 
budgeta^ support for the developmental programmes 
of public sector undertakings, particularly oil 
exploration and production (followin.c the improved 
profitability of these enterprises) and the economy 
measures that arc being taken, should ostensibly 
help in containing this year’s budgetary deficit within 
the stipulated level. However, this calculation will 
be upset by the increasing burden of dearness 
allowance to governmental staff a.s well as defence 


expenditure, necessitated by the massive build-up 
of Pakistan by the U.S. 

Similarly, although tlie expansion in money supply 
last year was brough down to some extent and the 
dear money policy is still being puisaed vigorously, 
any .substantial deceleration in the growth rate in 
this regard cannot be expected if pi^Hiuetion is not 
to be hampered. All these are ominc'is portents on 
the price front. 

I’hc overall objectives of the current year’s Plan 
and its major thrusts are not misplaced. It, liow- 
ever, remains to be seen whether liu- financial 
allocations made will prove sullieieiU for tiie targets 
set. Inflation has eroded the value of the rupee. Not 
much allowance is made for this in the financial 
parametres of the Plan, which is a serious snag in 
lur planning process. Tliis year’s performance 
sIuHikl be gratifying. But what about the invest¬ 
ments for future growth ? They have to he kept up 
in real terms. With approximately 10 per cent 
inflation during the first two years of the Plan, is 
i: possible to achieve the physical goals with the 
envisaged overall financial allodatfons in the Plan 
fur the five years ? Surely not. □ 


Encouraging Performance of Regional 
Rural Banks 

THE performance of Regional Bank^ (RRBs) is 
“encouraging”. Despite the constraint of limited area 
of operation, an unhelpful topography and an unenter¬ 
prising clientele, the RRBs have so far been able to 
achieve the main objective of helping the weaker 
sections of society. This is disclosed in a study prepared 
by the Rural Planning and Credit Cell of the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) which has studied the perfor¬ 
mance of 15 selected RRBs. Of these four banks have 
become viable while the others may achieve viability 
in the next two to three years. 

The RRBs were first set up in October 1975. Bv June 
1979 there were 56 of them, covering 102 district^ in 
17 States. By the end of 197)? each RRB had on average 
advanced directly a total loan of Rs. 3.35 crorc to 
about 42.000 borrowers at a rate of about Rs. 800 per 
account indicating the preponderance of small loans. 
Each RRB covered abort l .C million hectares and a 
population of 3.7 million. 

Fertiliser Prodaction Looks Up 

WITH the disappearance of feed-stock and local 
shortages which plagued the fertiliser industry last 
year, it is now expected that nitrogen and phosphates 
pioduction would rise sharply during 1981-82. 

Nitrogen production, which did not go beyond 21.6 
lakh tonnes in 1980-81, is expected to be 32 lakh 
tonnes during the current year, marking an increase of 
10.4 lakh tonnes. 

Similarly, phosphates production would be about 
9.25 lakh tonnes this year, a marked increase over 
last year’s production of 8.4 lakh tonnes. 


These expectations are underscored by production 
results of April and May 1981 when production was 
4.3 lakh tonnes of Nitrogen representing a substantial 
increase of 1.4 lakh tonnes over the previous year’s 
production of 2.9 lakh tonnes during these two months. 

Meanwhile, five new fertiliser projects—Haldia and 
Trombay V in the public sector GNFC (Bharuch) and 
Kanpur (Expansion) in the private .sector and Kandla 
(Expansion) in the cooperative sector arc under 
commission and would go into regular production 
during 1981-82. □ 

Big Increase in Coal Output 

AS A result of various measures taken by the 
Government there has been a significroil increase in 
the coal prcxiiiction. In June 1981 the Coal India 
Limited under the Mini iiy of Energy recorded an 
increase of 15 per cent in coal output over the cor¬ 
responding iTTonth last vear It also exceeded the 
target for the month. The coal companies produced 
8 20 million tonnes of coal during the month as 
against 7.15 million tonnes during the corresponding 
month last year. 

'fhe high increase in production was recorded by 
all the sub idiary companies. The ECL registered 
an increase of 22 per cent ; BC’CT., 23 per cent; CCL 
12 per cent, WCL 8 per cent and NFC 14 per cent. 
For the first quarter as a whole the coal production 
was 24.5 million tonnes against about 23 million 
tonnes last year. Coal India has. thus, achieved a 
erowth rate of 7.2 per cent in the first quarter over 
last year’s production which ha^ exceeded the planned 
prowth rate of 5.2 per cent for the vear as a whole. 
With the present trend in coal production, Coal India 
is confident of achievine its target of 106 million ton¬ 
nes for the year as a whole. 
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Social Services 


Women and the Sixth Plan 


Devnid Jain’*' 

THE question of integrating women into the Plan, 
at the formulation-document level, still evades a satis¬ 
factory answer. The Sixth Five Year Plan 1980—85. 
vividly reflects this gap, between the intention and the 
design. 

The Plan has a Chapter (Chapter 27) which is a 
strong, supportive analy.sis of the situation of women, 
their neglect, their importance for nation building. It 
commits itself to provide for women, access to educa¬ 
tion, employment and health. The total budget for 
social welfare which is one of the strong sectors lor 
women and development has been increased from 
6.1.53 crores in 1974—79 to 150.40 in 1980—85. 

Responding to the strong recommendation of repre¬ 
sentatives of women that child care facilities must be 
intensified and expanded as a priority need for women, 
the outlay on the integrated child development pro¬ 
gramme otherwise known as ICDP has gone up from 
7.40 iakh in 1974—79 to 45 lakh in 1980—85. 
Alongwith this 4 crorcs are being given from the 
rural development sector to the NDDB (National 
Dairy Development Board) for implementing the 
ICDP. Titus apart from covering more blocks with 
ICDP, the plan is also attempting to follow the strategy' 
of giving social inputs such as child development ser¬ 
vices where there are women intensive economic pro¬ 
grammes such as the dairy programme. This certainly 
is an innovation which should be welcomed and which 
can be immitated by other large economic programmes 
like NREP and IRDP. 

Strengthening Grass Root Women Organisations 

Following the recommendations of the working 
group on rural women s organisations, the plan has 
put in about Rs. 2 lakhs to promoting and strengthen¬ 
ing grass loot women organisations. In the strategy it 

IV’*!? Iconcept of funding Mahila 
Mandals for socio-economic programmes will be to 
give seed money rather than fixed grants so that the 
Manila MandaJs can then canvass with other financial 
institutions for making their programme viable. This 
IS a response to the recommendations by the same 
committee. ^ 

Some other pertinent statements in Chapter 27 aie ; 
in the Plan, the basic approach is of the family as 
a unit of development. But for sometime in future, 
women will continue to be one of the most vulnerable 

n!uir> Hence, the economic emanci¬ 

pation of the family with specific attention to women, 

ruic the three ma)or operational aspects of the family 
centered p-.)vcrtv alleviation strategy”, (para 27.15) 
Serrate cells have a limited role. It is more im- 
STc of th? ^ general awareness and understand- 
ton ^rl?r women s employment in all the 


•Director, Institute of Social Studies Trust. 
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“The statistical data of physical achievement in 
beneficiary-oriented programmes will have to be 
collected sex-wise. The implementation of programmes 
would be reviewed from time to time”, (para 27.18). 

“Areas and sectors where women’s employment is 
either low or on the decline would be identified and 
corrective measures initiated to promote additional 
avenues for employment. Effort would be made to 
offer larger employment for them in the schemes for 
public distribution system, rural godowns. Operation 
Flood II, Dairy Development and social forestry and 
in armed forces. Modernisation of traditional occupa¬ 
tions of women such as spinning and weaving, match, 
making, coir, cashew, rural marketing, agriculture, 
animal hiBbandry and fishery etc., would be selective 
and would include simultaneous development of skills 
for alternative employment for them.” (para 27.32). 

“Creche.s will have to be designed for regular estab¬ 
lishments as well as for agricultural, construction and 
migrant labour families. In rural areas this would be 
linked up with the scheme of NREP ” (para 27.33). 

A most interesting table is given on page 428 giving 
labour force participation rates as well as unemploy¬ 
ment amongst women as revealed by the NSSO 32nd 
Round (1977-78). 

Unemployment Ra^e 

This tabic shows that while the share of the illiterate 
women (perhaps coincident to the poorest assetless) is 
88 per cent, the labour force participation rate is only 
34 per cent. The comparative rates for men are 55 
per cent and 68 per cent. Another interesting statistic 
is that the unemployment rate amongst women tlirou^- 
out the four categorie.s of literacy is greater than men, 
increasing with education. For example the unemploy 
ment rate amongst illiterate rural women is 4 per cent 
compared to 0.6 per cent for men and 46 per cent 
amongst women matriculates compared to 13 per cent 
for men. 

However as can be expected there is little reflection 
of the concerns and strategies expressed in Chapter 27, 
in the Chapter that handles employment (Chapter 13) 
or training in science and technology (Chapter 19) or 
in Chapter 8 on Plan Implementation, Monitoring and 
Evaluation or in Chapter 14 social infrastructure like 
minimum needs. 

In the chapter on Employment and Manpower Plan¬ 
ning; (Chapter 13) fn the analysis of data though 
manv categories arc identified and emphasised of em¬ 
ployed and unemployed, none of the striking features 
ot unemployment among females especially, as it is 
attachment to Chapter 27, is 
noted. What is constantly mentioned is that the female 
figures are not comparable because of definitional 

figures showing 

the kind of phenomena as is done in Chapter 27 ? 

the linking up the 
between pagcs^l73 
and 175 where NREP discusses benefits to the weaker 

mention of 

the creches. It merely notes that “specific attention 
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will also be paid to promoting women’s participation 
sex-wise in this pcogramme”. While in para 27.8 the 
need for data is mentioned and in para 
27,1 that women will be the most vulnerable within 
the family and therefore special attention will be given 
to them in poverty alleviation porgrammes, as ivell as 
in para 27-32 that areas and sectors where women’s 
employment is either low or on the decline would be 
identified etc.,—there is no mention of any of these in 
the chapter on Plan Implementation, Monitoring and 
Evaluation. Its absence is particularly noted in para 
8.12 Anti-poverty Programmes and 8.16 Monitoring 
of Implementation and in para 8.28 Programme Eva¬ 
luation and para 8.32 Information System, Data Base 
for Planning. 

In Chapter 13 there is no reference of the concerns 
expressed in chapter 27 that training facility should 
be especially strengthened for female labour. Similarly 
in chapter 14 on Minimum Needs Programme or in 
the discussion of Minimum Needs under the diffcieni 
heads of Environment, Education or Health, Family 
Planning and Nutrition. 

Concern and trategy 

In short it has not been possible for tlie Plan to 
transfer the concern and strategy expressed in Chapter 
27 into meaningful operational instrument whether in 
terms of budget or in terms of sectoral and institutional 
linkages. 

Another striking feature of the 1980—85 Plan is 
the enhanced allocation to the Central Social Welfare 
Board. Allocations for both the condensed course tor 
women and socio-economic progr^me have been 
doubled- The plan also says ; “The programmes of 
the Central Social Welfare Board and those of indi¬ 
vidual developments will be functionally integrated so 
as to optimise the benefits from all programmes in¬ 
tended for women.” (para 27.22). “There is lack of 
coordination between the State Governments and the 
State Social Welfare Boards in Programme Planning 
and Implementation.” (para 28.17). 

During the consultations with the Planning Com¬ 
mission in drafting the Plan a strong case had been 
made for using the network of the Central Social 
Welfare Board which ideally should have non-oflicial 
representatives of voluntary organisations as an Ad¬ 
visory Committee at the State level and down to the 
District level since most of these persons would be 
representing some experience in delivery of develop¬ 
ment with special reference to women and children. 
It was felt that these councils could be set up by the 
Board with additional support from ^e Central 
Government for strengthening their capabilities. These 
local councils of women would be able to perform 
some of the roles, establish linkage of social inputs in 
district development programmes as well as bring wo¬ 
men’s voices and needs into programme and policy 
identification and design. These points are also not 
being spelt out in the Plan thou^ a very important 
first step is mentioned, namely diat there should be 
more connection and coordination between the State 
Directorate of Women’s Welfare and the Social Wel¬ 
fare Advisory Board. 

It is difficult to perform this task of putting women 
in the warp and weft of the Plan document. There 
have been many serious discussiems within the coun¬ 


try, as well as in the region and the globe to design 
the methodology, without necessarily making it look 
like a reservation policy. 

.V Pioneering Task 

In formulating the 1980—85 Plan several consul¬ 
tations were held with specialists in the field of women’s 
advancement. A cltallenge wa.s thrown to s^keswomen 
for women, to examine the strategies, investments, 
structures, schemes in the various sectors and suggest 
other schemes, structures through which women’s in¬ 
terests and roles can be safeguarded. Since this would 
be a pioneering and time consuming task, to scrutinise 
and comment on every sectoral plaji outlay it could not 
be done in time for the 1980—85 plan- However, the 
Women & Development Division of Social Welfare 
Department has initiated these exercises in Karnataka 
and Madhya Pradesh. The detailed exercise of analys¬ 
ing the building up of a State Five Year Plan and 
intervening wherever it seems there is a case, formu¬ 
lating aticast re-designed annual plans through study 
and dialogue with departments, development delivery 
institutions and data collectors in the local level, would 
reveal it is hoped—what the issues are, where they 
were relevant and how to incorporate the relevant 
issues. 

It is hoped that thc.se exercises will provide an 
input into the next national five year plan—but that is 
a hope. 

Beneficiary Oriented Planning 

One of the techniques which have been used by 
planners for ensuring the reach of development bene- 
lits to “difficult” population groups is to design bene¬ 
ficiary oriented planning. A target population is identi¬ 
fied and certain schemes are desgined which will only 
reach that particular population. Examples of this are : 
women and child welfare schemes, special homing or 
education schemes for scheduled castes, apart from 
economic programmes much as SFDA/MFAL. 

Another technique which has been evolved to give 
a special push to “difficult to reach” groups is the 
.sub-plan such as the tribal sub-plan. One hurdle which 
planning techniques attempting to fully incorporate 
women’s needs and interests have not been able to 
overcome is to get this kind of budgetary provision or 
demarcated funding or demarcated qualified goals 
across the board into a plan document. 

Why ? because women cannot be separated like for 
example tribals living in a particular geographical area, 
into a category which is different from say the em¬ 
ployed! unemployed, the ruraljthe urban, the landlordi 
the landless and so on. The female population of 
India is as stratified and heterogenous and pacqual as 
the rest of the population and whatever the ‘target’ of 
planning, whether it is based on caste, class, topogra¬ 
phy like hill area or performance like forward-back- 
ward, they would fall into it. Hence, when it comes to 
allocating funding within the plan for specially reaching 
women, the usual course is to add more maternity and 
child-care centres, more girl’s hostels and balwadies, 
more creches and Mahila Mandal and nutrition 
programmes. 
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Wliicb Women i 

11 allocations arc reserved on the basis of sex within 
economic, social anu poliucai proiiranunes, ihc issue 
will always arise ol "which women / ’ and degeneiate 
iiiio conirovcisics around reservation. 

lime and time again it is said that within the 
CMsiiiig iraiucwoiK ii is possible to reap more bene- 
lits lo women it the opcrauonal mechanism is created, 
strengthened, made aruculate. OuJays, it is said, are 
ineaiii lo reach men and women—so the task is to 
strengthen the ability ol women to utilise, in which 
case inc plan need not be modihed. 

However, as studies and evaluations as often done 
by the FtO (Project Evaluation Organisation) of the 
Planning Comnussion and by Universities and other 
acaucmic insiiluuons have already revealed, no devc- 
lopmciii input is ever neutral across class and caste, 
those who have the capacity to seize the new opportu¬ 
nity rise faster than betore- So gaps increase. Ihe case 
of women is a graphic and poignant illustration of the 
biased impact of well intentioned development. Ihe 
plea is if the signals and risks are taken m advance, 
development need not be an enemy. 

Safeguards 

Salcguarding women and their interest in a sectoral 
development programme is a matter of perceiving the 
dilierence, and taking steps to accommodate its 
consequences. The critical difference between 
males and lemales whether young or old binges around 
access. Access is so much a function of mobility, 
which in turn is a function of biology. A young girl is 
iinmobiliscd because if she travels along 
wliclhcr it is to school or to shop or to participate 
in meetings, she can be molested, raped, defamed, 
ruined. A mother of young children cannot move 
about except at great sacrifice in terms of leaving 
children to neglect or carrying them to work also 
adding to their neglect, and certainly cannot stay 
(or meetings or training. Yet without access to services 
to opportunity, to knowledge, to insiitutions which 
discuss and decide, women will not only remain de¬ 
pendent but deprived. 

It is natural to perceive the family as a homoge¬ 
neous unit, where each member provides security to 
the other and thus even if there is dependence ol 
women on the man, there should be no deprivation 
but complementarity. Unfortunately culture and tra¬ 
dition, biology as well as economic stress has tended to 
generate disparity between males and females within the 
family, in the utilisation of the benefits of development. 
It is not the fault of the men of the family. But it is 
fault of development that it has not designed itself to 
improve the access of those who are less easy to reach 
so that they may not be deprived. 


lllufltrattoiis 

Some illustrations are given below on the types 
of issues that arise, and the types of re-arrangements 
that seem necessary for “real” hitegration, 

For example, a command area project (or 
any other area development project) is premised to 
be sex and class neutral. It irrigatess the fields 
and hence increases outputs and mcome. More 
intense labour utilisation, so more employment; more 
food, so more all round nutrition. 

There are all the known issues of inequality 
generated by farm size, relative advantage between 
classes, castes quality of land, location etc. There 
is also some debate whether irrigation always leads 
to a cropping pattern that increases utilisati'^n of 
labour increase in mandays of employment. Certain 
cropsjeertain varieties of seed, use the same heads 
of labour but in short intense spells and others 
extensively. There are issues related to hiring systems, 
conditions of work which have begun to question 
the more irrigation more employment hypothesis— 
and ask whose employment? at what human cost? 

Within this there are unequal benefits to males 
and females—^both as agricultural labourers as well 
as domestic workers. At the economic level irriga¬ 
tion, if it leads to substitution of a cash crop for a 
subsistahee crop, threatens to remove women’s 
access to actual food grains and hences has often 
led to a drop in family nutrition levels. 

Again change in technology of agriculture changes 
demand for labour 'not only in the aggregate but on 
the basis of sex. Tusks in Indian agriculture are 
demarcated according to sex. Ploughing, digging— 
male; transplanting, weeding, cutting grass—female 
and so on, varying for different crops. 

For example, if irrigation brings with it other 
changes like wecdicides, the employment as weed 
pickers will be loss only of females. 

If a new variety of cotton is introduced which 
make-s the hand picking of seeds from the cotton 
pods unnecessary then it wxiuld be only the women 
to lose employment. 

Meebanisation 

It is known that mechanisation o£ agriculture 
displaces both males and females, however, again 
there is also a female specific or sex specific disloca¬ 
tion because of the sex specificity of task. For 
example recently the machine that was to be Imported 
by the Indian Tobacco Company in Andhra would 
displace only women as they were concentrating in 
that process. Similarly in Indonesia a ci^rette rolling 
machine to be imported fiuiii Sweden displaced only 
women. Machanisation can accompany improved 
agriculture associated with irrigation. 

Coming lo the non-economic aspect of irrigalicHl 
water has also to be used for washing and drinking. 
Women are the main activists in these tasks which 
are associated with household chores. 


It is the responsibility of tlie planning machinery to 
overcome this disability of the family and capture the 
needs of women and children especially female chil¬ 
dren, amongst the popi, so that the burden of their 
neglect is not pul on the family. This is access planning 
and seems to be necesary to integrate women into the 
plan, the development process- 


It is well knovyn that irrigation water is almosi 
invariably also picked up for domestic use. How 
often dws this aspect of irrigation benefit get per¬ 
ceived in the design such that women are giver 
some support? The current Sixth Five Yeai 
(1980—85) Plan has budgetted Rs. 11,114.9 crorei 
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to be spent on irrigation in the next 5 years. 
Similarly ?307.8{) crores have been buclgcttod for 
drinking water supply and sanitation for the same 
period. If we perceive water from the point of \’ie\\ 
of women another rationale will follow. 

Firstly in mapping out the agricultural pioduction 
jilan as part of the irrigation plan, some scrutiny may 
be made to see the impact of women both in terms 
of employment, household, access to mitrilimi, 
access to water. In designing drinking water location 
outlet, wherever possible there should be an I'bliga- 
lion and budgetary provision to derive from it a satis¬ 
factory water outlet—some not purified wlien it is foi 
washing of animal and some purified for drinking 
The 3308 crores could he used only when tlieic is 
no irrigation. 

Another illustration can be taken frnm the NREP 
for which Rs. 3000 crores have been hiidgefted in 
the next .“s years. 

NREI* 

Two examples ol the implementation of the NRFP 
are given by the MEGS in Maharashtra tmd the 
Employment Aftirmation Scheme (ESA) in Karna¬ 
taka. If the difference between male and fe¬ 
male economic roles as well as non-ceonoinie roles is 
perceived and built into the NREP then the follow¬ 
ing changes would be required. 

It cannot be a programme limited to what are called 
the peak and lean agricullural seasons in the res¬ 
pective areas. The difference in ta.sk as mentioned 
earlier implies that the demand for female laboui 
lioes not coincide with the demand for male labour. 
They follow each other. Imrther at no time even 
I'n the peak season is there enougli demand for female 
labour to niop up those females .seeking work 
fMEGS). Whatever little data is avilable supports 
this view. 

Lcx)king at the sex ratio both m Maharashtra and 
Karnataka of registered workers, women dominate, 
showing the great pressure for cmplftyment and 
income faced by women from these social classes. 
Therefore sites may have to be kept opened throiigh- 
( tit the year in some areas. 

Ccriain schemes may have to be designed so that they 
arc annual and are associated with women’s needs 
and skills. For example serving of cr.oked food, 
running of first rate creches, balwadics and shelters, 
packaging of food, development of nuiscrics, pro¬ 
cessing of forest (iroducts, preparation of grain which 
would later go into distribution. In other words 
there may have to be a shelf of “female only” .schemes 
to keep the women employed w’hile the men are 
absorbed in the .ipriciiltural season in earning higher 
wages. 

IVfale>Fcnialc Ratio 

There may also have to be some relaxation of 
PWD norms on male-female ratios for certain jobs. 
For example for building canal or desiliing a tank or 
making a bund—most PWD personnel have a pre 
fixed notion of light and heavy work which they 
divide between males and females. If the availability 
of one gender of labour is greater than this pro¬ 
portion, they would have to be kept wailing or let go 
for lack of the otlicr. 
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In Maharashtra very many women reported that 
when they asked to be registered, they were asked 
to go back and bring a gang of the right mix of males 
and females. One case was ie|xuled wherein all 
female gang was ullowvd lo work and that was 
because of the insistence of some strong women. 

It would not be enough to say that these reforms 
•Nliould be incorporated by the States. Thai is iipto 
llte social welfare, nutrition and other departments 
to ensiiTc that the services arc supplied lo the 
beneficiaries and that this programme is onl^ taking 
care of the economic aspect, riiis would again leave 
women where they are 

This quality would have to be iiiehidcd into the 
design and budget of llie NREP. In the NREP 
guideline there may be a eondiliini that a certain 
percentage of the budget shouid go for providing 
the services to female workers. Or it may be neces¬ 
sary to expand the size of the budget. It may be 
necessary to change the stalling pattern and include 
many more social workers. It may be necessary to 
invest in letraining of engineers. It may be necessary 
lo put the Mahila Mandal programme into the NREP 
with s[->ecial financial support that wherever there 
arc women workers theie should be women institu¬ 
tions to serve them whether as mothers or as adults or 
as workers. 'I'liese are possibilities but they cannot 
be left lo operational phase in the Slate to be (Xt- 
ceived. 'I'liey shouki be perceived by thi' planners 
at the national level Ihcmsclves 

A Useful Package for Women 

MNP could be said to be the most useful package 
for women. Its com(X)nents include Elementary 
Education, Rural Health, Rural Water Supply, Rural 
Roads, Rural Electrification, Housing assistance to 
landless labourers, Environmcnlal improvement and 
nutrition. However, while the responsibility for 
generating these services is being put on local deve¬ 
lopment institutions such as the punchayat there is 
no incorporation of w'omcn’s institutions or women’s 
perceptions. .\ careful .scrutiny of the users of MNP 
specially if the intention is to overcome womens’ 
unequal access to social benefits, might have suggested 
that the budcvi on this package should be in the 
hands of a Mahila .Mandal—lo be created if it did 
not exist. I he same institutions could run an EAS 
programme or an NREP programme and so on. 

These illustrations have been deliberately provided 
from dilTerent type of schemes and projects. Similar 
inroads can be made into the science and technology 
if not the industry, energy' and oilier schemes. 

Identifying the Poorest Women 

One important first condition that has to be 
cxplicity stated in our kind of country is to clearly 
and unqualifiedly identify women from the poorest, 
social and economic classes as the focus of this 
planning; lake note almost only of their concerns, 
needs, difficulties. Once this is clearly slated then the 
usual debate that women are homogenous is nullified. 

’ffic next point would be to si>ecify|identify the 
abilities and disabilities of these w'omen—against 
the stated goal of an improved standard and quality 
of life. Each project whatever it is, however remote 
it kroks from people, should have a scrutiny for 
direct and indirect eflfects on women, within the poor, 
the scheduled castes, the tribes, the areas. 
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A^. Ii;)'' I'lcii '-■I'll i.iitici, v.nun'n n'. a wifhtM ill’’ fiamework and cluttered rip'.- 

Mib hci i)l tKiicliii:iiK\s in * oaioniii.. |)^oglallllllc^, Imc'', il women have to he pivcii a better deal it 

compreliciuliii}; women’s jieeiis as part of bcncliciary still rciiiiires far greater cllort on the part of 

oriented programme, linking institutions’ budgetary planners and those who interact on behalf of 

heads, structmes in sueh a way that women's dis- women—th:in a chapter in the Plan, and an expanded 

abilities tire rediieeil letiiiires :i gieal deal more back budget in women’s welfare. 

room exercise to Iv liiieel into the existing melhodo- Yet unless and until these S(ieeifi.cations are 

log\ of planniim. 'tins li;is \e( to be done :md there- built into the subject chapters, the national Plan 

fore it camioi he made into a fair critic of this parti- which becomes the blueprint for action not only of 

cular plan :is it would lie a ciilie of all lurlitm plans. centrally sixinsored and centrally funded schemes 
Better Deal ^ but for State planning exercises could not bring to 

riic real (iiieslitm of designing isroceilurcs and the perception of the subject specific ministry, 

processes of planning to make ilevelopmcht less departments and corporations—the very perception, 

unjust lies outside this paper and is yet to be done, that is so shar|ily and sympathetically laid out, in 

not only for women but for llic population. But Chapter 27 □ 

Welfare of the Family and the Nation 

.T. I.. Saaz 


IN absolute terms the population of India 
showed a net increase of I.'t6 millions during 
the 1971—81 decade, from .*548 million iii 
197] it increased to (>84 million in 1981. At 
the time of independence our populatio.i wav nearly 
340 million. At the current rale of growth the present 
population will again double in 31 years. The problem 
of growing numbers is not only alarming but abo puts 
a question mark on our very survival. 

However, there is a rav of hope in this otherwise 
dismal demographic situation. The decadal growth rate 
which was constantly on the increase in the previoes 
three decades—13.31 per cent in 1941-51 decade. 
21.51 per cem in 1951-61 decade and 24.80 per cent 
in 1961-71—has been stabilised. In fact, the growth 
rate during the 1971-81 decade registred a slight 
decline of .05 per cent. It is estimated that during the 
last decade. Family Welfare Programme prevented 37 
million births. Bui for this onr population in March 
1981 could have been of the order of 713 millions and 
with a decadal growth rate of 30 per cent. During the 
1961-71 decade onlv 8 vStates'Union Territories showed 
decline in decadal gr-wvlli rale w'hile the number of 
such StalcsHinion T.frritorics has increased to 19 
during the 197I-S! decade. 

Some ceonomically baekwarl areas with hwv liter¬ 
acy rate and n fraditinn-boimd social stnicturc have 
also shown a consi.letahlc decline in fertility. All 
these arc hopeful trends in onr all-out fight against 
growing numbers whicir we nre dctcrmlpcd to win bv 
making Family Planning a hroad-hased people’s 
movement through pnrposcfuT and simultaneous action 
on many fronts. 

Family Welfare 

As the Prime Minister put it “our aim is not merely 
to curb the growth of population but to have happier 
and heaitliicr families which, in our circumstances, 
means smaller families”. In keeping with this objective 
which treats the family as the basic unit of development 
and regards familv v'elfarc as an essential input in it. 
efforts arc being made to revitalise familv planning 
programme. TIic programme is being integrated more 
fully with material and child health care services. It is 
being treated as a vital part of the overall health stra- 

• chief Kilitor, Centre CttVfH!;. Ministry of Health .■'nd 
Family Wctfii re. 
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tegy wliich. on one hand, seeks to make greater, direct 
and indirect, investment in the health of the people and 
On the other, offers to them facilities which can help 
them in keeping their family size small. In the long 
term perspective the goal is to make it a part of the 
nation’s cultural ethos to mal'c the small family norm 
a w'ay of Iif.\ 

The Sixth I i\e Year Plan frame-w'ork stales that 
il should be the aim of our population policy to reduce 
the net reproduction rale to one by 1996. This will 
require reduction of the current birth rate to about 21 
per liiousand population from the. existing about 36 
per thousand population and a reduction in the current 
'loath rate to about 9 per thousand population from 
the existing about 15 per thousand population. During 
the Sixth Plan period (1980-85) it is proposed to 
brill?’ down the birtli rale to about 33 per thousand 
population. T liis is sought to be done by bringing 
36.5 per cent of the eligible couples under effective 
contraceptive cox orage by tl.e end of 1985. 

Rs. 1010 eiore lia\e been provided for this 
programme duiiiig the Sisdi Plan. Rs. 140 crore were 
provided during I9S0-8I while Rs. 155 crores have 
been earmarked during 1981-82. 

The programme is implemented through the State 
Governments local bodies and voluntary organisations 
for which cent per cent Central assistance is provided. 
In the rural areas, -the programme is implemented 
through a net-work of 5,500 Primary Health Centres 
and 50,000 sub-centres. 

Inh-astructurc 

Witli the Government’s decision to provide services 
and essentia! infrastructure to reach the poorest sec¬ 
tions, the Health and Family Planning infrastructure 
has been reshaped and redesigned to make the deliverv 
system' more effective and to ensure participation and 
involvement of the people. Accordingly, the primary 
health care, family planning and maternal and child 
health (MCH) services are being delivered as a 
package. 

At the village level, a Village Health Guide selected 
by the community is being trained for this purpose. 
His main function would be towards educating the 
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community and delivery of basic services with regard 
to family planning, MCH, nutrition, immunisation and 
control of communicable dicseases. About 1.7 lakh 
Health Guides have been trained and arc already 
functioning. It is proposed to train additional 2.2 lakli 
Guides during the 6th Five Year Plan with the ultimate 
objective to have one Health Guide for every 1,0U() 
population for every village. The Dais (traditional 
midwives) training programme has also been intensi¬ 
fied and over 2.5 lakh dais have been trained during 
the last 5 years. It is proposed to train at least one 
dai from every village during the 6th Plan period with 
the ultimate objective to train all the practising dais 
in the country. 

The most peripheral static unit for the delivery of 
services is a sub-centre with one male and one female 
worker. At present a sub-centre covers a population 
of 5-10 thousand. In view of the importance of the 
sub-centres for maternal and child health care and 
spreading the message of small family norm, high 
priority is being given during the current Plan peiiod 
to increase their number. It is proposed to establish 
40,000 new sub-centres (in addition to iibout 50,0Uii 
already fimctioniug) during the Sixth Plan, This would 
provide a coverage of one sub-centre for 5,000 rund 
population in m)n-tribal areas and one per 3,(»Uti 
rural population in tribal atid hilly areas. In this way 
74 per cent of the population is proposed to be 
covered during the bth Plan. In addition, it is also 
proposed to involve a large mrmber of rural dispeti- 
sarics in the dclivciy of health and family planning 
package by providing additional inputs. 

Post Partum Sclieiiu- 

One of the more successlul components of the famil\ 
welfare programme is the Post Partum Scheme. It is 
hospital-based and maternity-oriented. At the time ol 
delivery, u woman who has completed her normal 
family size genertdly recognises the isiipoitance of 
family planning moie than at any other time. 'Ihe 
programme olTcrs the necessary facilities to such 
women. fill recently tlic programme covered 52*1 
hospitals in the country—till at the district level or 
above. In 1980-81, it was, for Ihe first lime, e.xtended 
to 50 sub-district hospitals. During the Sixth Pltin, it 
will be extended to 300 sub-ilistrict hospitals. 

The Programme of Medical Termination of Preg¬ 
nancy through well trained doctors in well-equipped i 
approved hospitals is essentially a health cart 
measure. But, in a way, it supplements the family 
welfare programme as it provides for legalised aboi- 
tion in cases of contraceptive failures also. A good 
proportion of the acceptors of abortion agree to adopt 
some form of contraception like sterilisation, lUD etc. 
Since 1972, a total of 1.92 million terminations have 
been done- 166 hospitals in the country have been 
approved to provide training in medical termination 
of pregnancy techniques to doctors drawn from 
various district hospitals and primary health centres. 

FJ*.—A Way of Life 

The number of eligible couples in India was esti¬ 
mated at 117 million in June 1981. Amongst the 
acceptors of the programme, the most popular method 
is sterilisation; 33.4 million persons have opted for it 
since the beginning of the programme. lUD has been 


accepted by 8.75 million women. A massive effort is 
now tm to promote conventional contraceptives, 
particularly condom. The present users of conventional 
contraceptives approximate 3.7 million. Taking into 
account attrition caused by age, mortality, discontinua¬ 
tion of IL’D anil otiicr factors, the number of couples 
currently practising family planning approximates 25.7 
million- These couples constitute 22 per cent of the 
total iiumbci of couples in the eligible age group. The 
important thing to note today is the fact that it is the 
younger group amongst the people that is coming for¬ 
ward increasingly for adoption of family planning as 
a way of life. 

The demographic situation, though quite serious, is 
not out of hand. The 20-ycar perspective plan for 
health aims, inter alia, at reducing tl’C birth rate, the 
death rate and the ini ant mortality rate from the pre¬ 
sent 36, 15 and 125 to 21, 9 and 60 per thousand 
respectively, by the turn (4' the century. The popula¬ 
tion growth rate by then should go down to 1.2 per 
cent. To realise this objective it is absolutely essential 
to step ui> nnilii-dircctioiial efforts which should in¬ 
clude a broad-based mass education and motivation 
programnic tliioiigh mass media etc. Voluntai’y or¬ 
ganisations. democratic institutions—panchayats, Zila 
parishads. legislatures, representative organisations of 
workers and peasants and cooperatives should be fully 
involved to narrow Ihe gap between awareness and 
acceptance. The war against growing numbers has 
ultimately to be won in the minds of the people. 


An Examplary Feacher 

THli Headniasler of Ashram High School, 
Kaimsar, Shri Bhakla Prasad Nanda, is a friend, 
philosopher and guide for the iwor innocent and 
ignorant Adivasis ol Kanisar, a small village of 
Sambalpur Disliiel in Orissa. 

Born in 1943 and educated in Sambalpur town for 
B-.A., B.Ld., Shri Nanda took up teaching profesion 
in Tribal Area schools to fulfil his mis.sion of enlighten¬ 
ing poor nia.sscs. lb keep himself free from family 
encumbrances he never wanted to marry. But he 
was prevailed upon to marry and he married 
Nirupama a well qualified girl, an expert in culinary 
art and tailoring and embroiderv works but deaf and 
dumb. He did not take any dowry. He did not 
succumb to the advice given by friends and rela¬ 
tives that his children might be deaf and dumb. His 
two children fa boy and a girl) both are normal and 
he leads a contented life. He is training his wife 
how to speak. 

Digambar Satpatliy 
Field Publicity Officer, 
Sambalpur 
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Special Article 

The Labour Scene 


S. K. 

IRADB UNION inovcnicnt in lutiiu lias a unique 
liiilory and character. It started with the Swadeshi 
movement as a part ol the struggle for freedom from 
the foreign rule. The movement was guided by the 
top-ranking leaders since the very beginning. 

However, this character changed soon after achiev¬ 
ing independence For the industrial labour it became 
a light lor fair wages and existence. In this move the 
various |X)lilical parties started their labour wings and 
thus the entire movement became politically motivated , 
without caring what net effect it will have on the 
iriduslrial climate and economy of the country. 

Time and again industrial leaders have been de¬ 
manding tliat the guvernment must consider imposing 
moratorium on strikes and lockouts. This demand was 
universal and the private sector entrepreneurs wore 
joined by the public sector management on this issue. 

Although India is a socialist republic, yet the pattern 
ol mixed economy docs not favour the consumer or 
those who work for this economy. As in green revolu¬ 
tion the bcnelils did not percolate to the agricultural 
labour, the industrial labour could not be assured a 
living vvage even after three decades of industrialisa¬ 
tion. The rich have become richci and the poor have 
no place in the society. 

It was in this light that the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress at its fourth conference of public 
sector unions held at Bombay recently staled that it 
IS eommitted to strive to bring industry under the 
national ownership and control for the expeditious 
realisation of its objective of the establishment of a 
society free from hindrance in the way of all round 
progress of Us individual members, a society free Irom 
social, political or economic exploitation, a society 
free lioni anti-social concentration of power in any 
form. 

NVilh this constitutional commitmerit to the philo¬ 
sophy and growth of public sector, the INTUC en¬ 
dorsed the two Industrial Policy Resolutions of the 
(lovcrnmcnt of India, as enunciated by our late Prime 
Minister. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 1945 and 1956 
by vvliich the public sector was assigned a dominant 
position in the country’s economic and social deve¬ 
lopment. 'I'hc INTUC wholeheartedly welcomed the 
progressive inclusion of more and more industries in 
tlu; public sector and has been consistently striving 
to ensure the success of these enterprises. 

Failure of Nationalised Institution 

Ihe nationalisation of life insurance and llie bank¬ 
ing industry and later general insurance were impor¬ 
tant milestones in the country’s march towards its 
socialist objectives. However, it is regrettable that 
these nationalised financial institutions have faile<5 

‘^neciil Correspondent. The Economic Times 


the country in the realisation of the objeclives of 
nationalisation. The reasons for this dismal performance 
are manifold and while the managements of these 
financial institutions are largely to be blamed for this 
failure, the trade unions functioning in these establish¬ 
ments too are also not free from blame. 

Apart from providing additional employment 
through expansion of public sector, the government 
has also the responsibility of maintaining the existing 
level of employment and production. A number of 
industrial units have fallen sick because of inellicient 
aad|or mismanagement resulting ia closures. The gov¬ 
ernment then had to take over these sick units and 
thus conic to the rescue of workers by ensuring conti¬ 
nuity of employment and to the rescue of the com¬ 
munity by ensuring continuity of supply of goods and 
services produced by these units. 

A concrete example in this regard is setting up of 
the National Textile Corporation which has taken 
over about llU textile mills in the country closed due 
to sickness on account of mismanagement. Today, 
the NTC alone employes more than 1,60,000 workers. 
The goveinment is however, reported to have deci¬ 
ded not to take over sick units any further. Such a 
blanket decision will not be in the interest of the 
country. 

It is realised that the success of the public sector 
undertakings cannot be measured by a mere profit 
index. Most of the public sector undertakings have 
administered prices for their products. Again, seve¬ 
ral public sector undertakings are in the core sector 
providing the necessary iiifraMruclure for the other 
industries in the country and if these public sector 
units in the infrastructure industry embark on .show¬ 
ing profits by pulling up the prices, cost of produc¬ 
tion in the other industries might have to go up. 
Nevertheless, the huge investment in the pubic sec¬ 
tor should yield satisfactory return and prices of all 
commodities manufactured in the public sector must 
ensure a reasonable return on the capital employed. 
As of now, against an aggregate loss of Rs. 40 
crores in 1978-79, there were losses of Rs. 74 crores 
in 1979-80. This picture must change. 

The pro|X).sed investment ia the public sector 
during the Sixth Plan period is Rs. 97,500 crores 
and it is imperative that this colossal investment has 
to be made fully productive and towards this end 
steps must be taken to ensure considerable improve¬ 
ment in the performance of all the undertakings in 
the sector. 

There can be no two opinions that the public sector 
has been by and large successful in full^ing its social 
objectives like development of backward regions, 
generation of additional employment and protection 
of the employment already existing. But in the con- 
text of its poor corporate performance, there is the 
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imperative need a complete reorientation in our 
approach to the management of the various public 
enterprises. Considering the huge investment ol 
Rs. 97,500 crores to be made during the Sixth Plan 
period the nation's stake in ensuring the all round 
success of the public sector has gone very high. 

Absence of an fntellt'Cfiial Commilnicnt 

There is complete absence of an intellectual com¬ 
mitment to the philosophy of the public sce oi 
among most of the c.\isling management personnel. 
The top executives are cither drawn from the admi¬ 
nistrative services or large private sector establish¬ 
ments. The top executives from the administrative 
services generally evince no interest in the perfor¬ 
mance of the unit they arc in charge of and conduct 
themselves as birds of passage. “They have come from 
somewhere and arc on their way to somewhere else.” 
They treat the public sector units as transit camps on 
their way to getting posted elsewhere on promotion. 
Their approach to various disciplines of management 
is bureaucratic and not rcsults-orienfcd. 

Those recruited from the private sector are devoid 
of any awareness of the philosophy of or the need 
for public sector. They are perhaps engaged only in 
building up contacts for improving their future. 
Many of them continue to owe their loyalty to the 
private sector which views the public sector as a 
rival. Besides, they import private sector practices 
into the public sector. 

A few top executives drawn from the police or 
armed forces or retired persons are inducted to fop 
positions in the public sector units and they find 
themselves in strange waters. The foremost task, 
therefore is to have a thorough overhaul of the pre¬ 
sent managerial personnel and introduce persons 
with commitment and competency ;o evolve a new 
culture. 

Due to a complete absence of commitment to the 
philosophy of the public sector among the executives 
there has been no success in the corporate enter¬ 
prises, which only underscores the need for impart¬ 
ing education to the management personnel on (he 
philosophy and role of the public sector in a devc- 
loning economy like ours. The TNTUC has anneal¬ 
ed to the government to take immediate stem for the 
establishment of a National School of Public Sector 
Management. There mav b,^ in-house training pro¬ 
grammes in several large public sector units, but 
they deal largely with the problems at the micro 
level and do not deal with the basic culture. The 
svllabi of this National School of Public Sector 
Management, it has been suggested, should be such 
as to iniect in the trainees a new management cul¬ 
ture so PS to r.";gulate their annmach and conduct 
wb«n fhev arc absorbed in a unit after the training. 
Even those presentlv functioning in different public 
sector units should be made to undergo a reorienta¬ 
tion cotiree in this school provided they are found to 
ba adaptable. 

Borsaocratic Apathy 

Because of all this bureaucratic attitude 
there has been a marked deterioration in the indus- 
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trial relations in the public sector as a whole. In¬ 
discipline, hooliganism, vandalism and violence seem 
to have been crept into industrial relations of laic in 
some of the units. The approach to industrial relations 
in the public sector remains the same as in the pri¬ 
vate sector that nurtures only “nm'ual mistrust”. 
Some of the managements in the public sector are 
also responsible for the rapid dctetiorntion in this 
legard. In an attempt to cover iheir own failures, 
these managements have been extending encourage¬ 
ment to those trade unions who indulge in avoidable 
direct actions and agitations to the detriment of 
pioducfion. Unless immediate steps are taken to 
put an end to this unhealthy trend, the situation 
might lurn to be disastrous. 

Some of the trade unions are also partly respon¬ 
sible for this rapid deterioration in industrial relations. 
The rivalry prising out of multiplicity of unions is 
harming the public sector as a whole. To add to 
this is the sinister attempts of opposition parties to 
ficlit their poli'ical battle on the trade union front. 
This development is posing a challenge to consfme- 
li\ e and responsible trade unionism. 

It is being stated that whep Marx propounded his 
theory there were no laws regulating limde unions 
and protection of labour. Today we have a 
number of laws to protect and promote the inter¬ 
ests of labour, regulate industrial relations and pro¬ 
vide old age benefits. These was no public sector 
in the days when Marx propounded his theory. In¬ 
deed the private sector was having a field day of 
“unbridled exploitation.” But now the situation 
has radically changed. Not only that. Many could 
never have dreamt of participative management. 
When the labour’s right to participate in raanage- 
menf is not merely recognised orallv but enshrined in 
the Constitution, itself working cirss in India has 
travelled a long wav from the days of Marx. There¬ 
fore. attempts to sell Marxism to the working class 
of India amounts to taking them several decades 
back. With the radical changes as aforesaid, rela¬ 
tions between the labour and management more 
particularly in the public sector, have to be transformed 
from one of conflict to one of cooperation. Participa¬ 
tive management and Marxism cannot go together 
for one believes in conflict and the other believes in 
coooeration. On the other hand, philosnnhv of 
padicinafive management harmonises with fJandhian 
nrincinie of trusfeeshin or industrial democraev. 
Therefore there is need for a radical change in the 
basic nhilosnnhv guiding industrial relations in the 
public as well as private sector. 

Strikes 

Very often strikes in the ublic sector are poli¬ 
tically motivated. I.abour in public sector is being 
utilised to firiit political battles. This section of trade 
union movement .strives to convert the public sector 
unions as an anti-government sector. TTiere is a 
great responsibility on <he unions operating in the 
public sector to realise that more than half of the 
population is below the poverty line and it is the 
successful working of the public sector that can pro¬ 
vide the answer *o the exnectaions of th' vulner¬ 
able sections of our population. 
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Strike is ^nly a means for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes. It is the last weapon in the armoury of the 
trade unions to be used only after exhausting all 
other peaceful and constitutional means. However 
there is another method of expeditiously solving the 
disputes fairly and promptly and that is voluntary 
arbitration which is superior and more civilised. The 
recent .strike in Bangalore-based public sector units 
that had caused a considerable loss to the workers 
and huge loss to the country’s production is a case, 
for ins'ance. The strike had to be ultimtclly called 
off after 80 days with no benefit to the workmen. 
If only the leaders of the Joint .Action Front had 
accepted voluntary arbitration as suggested by the 
INTUC to which the government had agreed this 
strike could have been ended much ;arlicr and the 
workers might have won their case. 

One Indu-slry, One Union 

One union in one industry is not a complete slogan. 
What is needed is one good union in one industry, 
riic controversy whether a union should be recognised 
on the basis of result found through secret ballot or 
verificafion of membership has missed the real point. 
What is required is not mere numbers for numbers 
without quality will not deliyer the goods. There is 
therefore need ferr giving greater stress on quality. 
In other words, just as we haye quality control in all 
other fields wc should have some qualify control for 
trade unions also. Tt is high time for the people 
of the country to decide as to what sort of trade 
unions the country needs and ensure quality 
among trade unions so that choice can be made 
from among the most representative trade unions 
who pass the qiialificafion test. This will also reduce 
the mischief from multiplicity of trade unions. 

Inflation, high prices, growing unemployment and 
poverty in the co\intry demand that the national 
efforts should be directed towards ensuring that the 
wheels of production arc kept running uninterrupted 
particularly in the core sector industries like coal, 
steel, power, oil. railways and shipping, cement and 
fertilizers. 

In this grave situati<in it is the duty of the work¬ 
ing class to exhibit a high degree of patriotism .and 
ensure better discipline, increase ir production and 
iinprovcmcnf in productivity. TTherc is also the need 
for a task force that will ensure unintemipted pro¬ 
duction and supply of quality goods at fair prices. 

It is obvious that the trade union movement should 
keep T>ace with the growth of the public sector. Such 
expansion of 'be trade union movement must not be 
haphazard. TTicre is need for a confimioiis inflow 
of trained cadre *o map positions in trade unions so 
that not onlv new blood is pumped into the move¬ 
ment but also neecssafv expertise is made available 
to the unions right from the start. 

New IxKtk to Industrial Disputes Act 

The Centre recently came out wi«h the Fssential 
S<'rvices Maintenance Ordinance.. The central trade 
umonc are opposing if without realising that all the 
provisions in the ordinan.'e already existed in the 
TndnsiriM nispiites Act. What Gt>yernment has done 
is that it has given them a new l(!ok so that thev 
have some psychological impact on the minds of 
workers. 


To understand the need for such a measure we 
must know the industrial relations situation during 
the last few years. The following table shows the 


number 

of disputes (strikes and 

lockouts) and the 

value of production loss : 

Strikes and Lo.ss of Production 


Year 

No. of disputes 

Value of production 
loss 

(Rs. in crores) 

1976 

1,459 

92.31 

1977 

3,117 

284.48 

1978 

3,187 

285.32 

1979 

3,048 

443.02 

1980 

2,191 

118.47 


It would be observed that during the last year of 
the previous Congress (1) Government as low as 
1,459 disputes had occured in 1976 involving a loss 
of Rs. 92.31 crores only. But in 1977, the very 
first year of the Janata rule, they shot up three-fold 
and two years later as many as 3,048 disputes occur¬ 
red. 

Launching Bold Economic Measures 

As is known, the government ha.s recently launch¬ 
ed a scries of bold economic measures to contain 
inflation and to fight the evils of hoarding, black¬ 
marketing and profiteering. Shortages of essential 
goods have to be removed and price rise checked. 
All these steps will benefit the working class as much 
as others. But for achieving these goals, main¬ 
tenance of industrial peace is absolutely essential, 
even if for a period of time, as otherwise any dis¬ 
ruption in produciion process will only lead lo fur¬ 
ther shortages and still higher inflation. Constant 
vigilance has to be maintained and the government 
cannot take any risk. 

The entire process of collective bargaining has 
been vitia'ed by the deliberate politicising of labour 
management issues. Whether it be for the manu¬ 
facturing or the services sectors, there has been in¬ 
creasing resort to go slow tactics, intimidation of the 
many by an aggressive few, and in .;evcral cases the 
manifestation of open thuggery to brow-beat 
others. There are reports of fierce inter-uniop ri- 
valaries, millitant agitations, strikes on frivolous 
grounds, assaults and gheraos. The deteriorating 
trend of indiscipline and unrest is reflected in the 
relative pcrcentge of violence in relation to number 
of agitations—11.6 in 1977, 12.6 in 1978, 15.7 in 
1979 and 18.3 in the first five months of 1981. 

Some of the most important industrial belts in the 
country have been witness to militant unionism and 
violence. In Bombay-Thane-Bclapur industrial belt, 
there has been perpetual tension, sometimes even 
'iolencc, since the middle of 1980. resulting in a 
>iuge loss of production and tremendous suffering to 
the workers. No less than 16 major clashes took 
olacc last year. 

Rural Workers 

ITie 32nd session of th- labour ministers’ confer¬ 
ence held in August last has admitted that benefits 
of various statutory' and non-stafutory schemes have 
not reached the workers in rural areas due primarily 
to the lack of organisation and awareness among the 
rural workers. 
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It has also bt^n observed that trade union activi¬ 
ties have not made much of an impact in rural areas 
except in a few pockets and areas. Realising the 
fact that the social gains of economic development can 
be secured by the large masses of niral workers cmly 
if they are properly organised and educated, the sub¬ 
committee on rural workers organisation and educa¬ 
tion constituted by the Central Standing Comniittec on 
rural unorganised labour has imcralia recommended 
the appointment of honorary organisers for organis¬ 
ing the rural workers. 

The sub-committee had also pointed out that in 
some States like West Bengal and Kerala, the work of 
organising the rural poor had already made consider¬ 
able headway whereas (hat was not the position in 
other States. In view of this, it is proposed that the 
scheme for appointing honorary orgnisers may be 
tried in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. During the 
current finneial year, it is proposed to introduce a 
Plan scheme in 350 blocks of the aforesaid six States. 
The .scheme will be implemented by the State gov¬ 
ernments. 

The function of the organisers will broadly be to 
educate the workers on their rights and duties anti 
stress the value of organisation, to help them to orga¬ 
nise themselves into cooperatives, trade unions, or 
other forms of organisation as may be considered 
necessary. 

It would be open to all desirous of assoocialing 
themselves with the work of organising rural work¬ 
ers to make applications to the block development 
officers for selection. Names may also be spon.soi- 
ed by the block panchyat samitics, woikers’ organi¬ 
sations, wherever they exist, and other organisations 
engaged in rural welfare, social or educational work. 
Adult literacy workers would also be considered for 
appointment as honorary organisers. Ttie appoint¬ 
ments will intially be no to the end of Fcbiuary, 
1982. 

Training Rural Educators 

The Central Board for Workers’ Fducation would 


train the organisers. The .Board, it may be mentioned, 
already has a scheme for training rural educators. 
I he Board would also be lequested to meet the cost 
of boarding as well as lodging of the organisers dur¬ 
ing the period of their training (about 2 mouths.) 

It is proposed tliat an all inclusive honoroarium of 
Ks. 2(>0 p.m. bo paid to the honorary organisers. In 
order to enable them to move around in connection 
VM h their work, they may alsp be paid a lixed con¬ 
veyance alowanee of Rs. 50 p.m. For drawing this 
allowance they will maintain tour diaries, which will 
he open for inspection by the block development 
ollicer. 

D'sfribuiion uf Mocks for appointment of honorary 
organisers : 

•SI, Name of the State No of blocks to be 

No. covered wider the 

Scheme 


1 

Andhra Pradt^h 

do 


Bihar 

75 


Madhya Pradesh 

55 

4 

t>rissa 

40 


Rajasthan 

30 

h 

Uttar Pradesh 

110 



350 


f or administrative purpose, the organisers will be 
attached to the respective block development officers 
who will also be disbursing their honorarium on behalf 
of the State governments. The state governments may 
claim reimbursement of the honorarium paid to the 
organisers after incurring the expenditure and on the 
basis of duly certified acquittance rolls. They will be 
required to give complete information regarding the 
name, qualifications, background and the date of 
appointment of the organiser and the area in which 
he is deployed. Progress reports may also be intro¬ 
duced in coirrse of time. 


Scheme to Orgaiii.se Rural Workers 


THE Government has drawn up a schetne or or¬ 
ganisation of rural workers during the Sixth Five 
Year Plan. The proposed scheme, to begin with, 
will be tried through honorary org.anisers in the Slates 
of Uttar Pradesh. Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa. 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. About 350 blocks 
will be selected in these States for appointment of 
honorary organisers. 

The Central Board of Workers Education will train 
these organisers who in turn will educate them on their 
rights and duties and help them to organise into co¬ 
operatives, trade unions or other forms of organisa¬ 
tions. TTiese organisers will be attached to the res¬ 
pective Block Development Officer and will draw an 
honorarium of Rs. 200 per month. 

ILO mid fte IHsabled 

SHRI Narayan Datt Tiwari, Minister for Labcmr 
and Planning called upon the International Labour 
Organisation recently in Geneva to bring about change 


in its standard setting activities as they did not have 
much relevance to the situation obtaining in the deve¬ 
loping countries. He added that these countries had 
joined ILO recently and were finding it difficult to 
ratify them or implement them. 

Addressing the 67th session of International Labour 
Conference, Shri Tiwari said that to deal with comp¬ 
lex problem of the rehabilitation of phy.sieally handi¬ 
capped, the international organisations like ILO should 
help the member countries as it required a well co¬ 
ordinated human approach. 

Shri Tiwari pointed out that the severity and exten¬ 
siveness of disability was much larger in developing 
countries. In this context the technical cooperation 
efforts of ILO had to be further diversified and inten- 
.sified. 

Shri Tiwari emphasised the need for the early es- 
tablishoieiit a regional rural training centre which 
should be modelled after the International Centre for 
Advtmced Technical Training. 
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For the Success of the Sixth Plan 


S. B. Chavao’^ 


REMOVAL of poverty and unemployment and 
attamnicnt of self-reliance havebecn the basic goals 
ot planned development and they remain so for the 
Sixth I'lan as well. In order to move forward towards 
these objectives, it is essential (altliough, not sdii- 
cienli, to achieve a high rate of growth of naticnul 
jiicomc. rite Plan thus aims at a growth rate of 5.2 
per cent per annum. This is not an ambitious target, 
especially since 1979-80—the starting point—was a 
year of low output. But it still requires assiduous 
elforts to utilise excess capacity in the system and to 
build new produ. tive capacities in industry as well as 
agriculture, in power and in transport so as to sustain 
the momentum of development in the years to come 
beyond the present Plan period. We think this effort 
can be made. Indeed, in tlic first eighteen months since 
this Uovernment came to power, such an effort has 
been made. As a result—no doubt helped by good 
monsoons—the growth rate last year was 7 per cent 
and is likclyr to be 4.5 per cent or so this year. Thus 
the aveiagc for the first two years of the Plan may 
well come to 6 per cent—which is higher than the 
target set in the Plan- An essential condition for the 
attainment of our objectives is thus being met. 

In order to achieve the target growth rate of 5,2 per 
cent, both agriculture and industry will have to per- 
Uirni better than in the past. In terms of gross value 
added, the Plan envisages an average growth rate of 
about 4 per cent for agriculture and about 7 per cent 
for milling and manufacturing. The realisation of these 
targets will require a substantial step up in investment 
us well as a coasiderablc improvement in capaciues 
which have already been created particularly in such 
critical sectors a.-i irrigation, power, coal, petroleum, 
Icrliliscrs, cement and railways. The Si'Jth Plan lays 
balanced emphasis on both these aspects. 

Farm Front 

The country is euircntly self-sufficient in foodgrains. 
However, there arc still gaps in such important areas 
as pulses and vegetable oilseeds. Agriculture being still 
the foundation of our economy, the 6th Plan contains 
a mrmber of programmes designed to further streng¬ 
then the modernising impulses in agriculture, covering 
both food and cash crops. As part of the overall 
strategy, the area under irrigation is sou^t to be 
increased by nearly IS million hectares over the Plan 
period. The consumption of chemical fertilisers is ex¬ 
pected to go up from,5.26 million tonnes of nutrients 
in 1979-80 to 9.65 million tonnes in.1984-85. The 
institutional credit for agriculture and rural develop¬ 
ment will be more than doubled over the Plan period. 
The newly planned National Bank for Agriculture and 
Rural Development will act as a powerful agent for 
overcoming the weaknesses of the credit delivery sys¬ 
tems, particularly in meeting the credit needs of small 

•From th’ snPi'ch of the PI nning Min^s^^r in R jy SPbh” on 
Sept. 9, while in-'’iigaratitut di’seussion on the Sixth Five Year 
Pl.in. . T 


and marginal farmers and rural artisans- Apart ftom 
crop husbandry, considerable stress has been laid on 
the development of subsidiary occupations like animal 
husbandry, horticulture, fisheries, social and farm 
forestry. The dairy development programme alone is 
expected to benefit about 15 million families. It is the 
declared policy of t!\e Government to provide retuu- 
ncrative prices for farm produce and to strengthen the 
infrastructure for marketing as well as post harvest 
technologies so as to ensure that farmers have an 
adequate incentive to produce more. In the strategy 
for integrated rural development in the 6th Plan, 
priority attention has been devoted to improving the 
income status and living conditions of small and margi¬ 
nal farmers, agricultural labourers, rural artisans, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. National 
policies relating to land reforms covering implementa¬ 
tion ot ceding laws, redistribution of surplus land, 
updating of land records, provision of house sites to 
the landless, and consolidation of holdings will be im¬ 
plemented on the basis of a time-bound programme. 

However, growth is not all. We must ensure that 
the benefits ol economic growth reach the masses and 
the poorest and the weaker sections are helped to 
improve their economic .conditions. Removal of 
poverty is the most important objective of planning in 
India, Thus the Plan lays special emphasis on improv¬ 
ing the quality of life of the people, particularly 
those who arc economically and socially handicapped, 
both through provision of new employment opportu¬ 
nities ineiuding opportunities for training in new skills 
and through the minimum needs programme ; 
on strengthening the redistributive bias of public 
policies and services in favour of the pwr and on a. 
progressive reduction in regional inequalities. Specific 
programmes have been designed to attain these ob¬ 
jectives. An effective implementation of these pro¬ 
grammes will help to reduce very substantially the 
proportion of people still living below the poverty 
line. 

More Employment 

The Sixth Plan fully recognises the need for a rapid 
expansion of employment opportunities both in rural 
and urban areas. The increase in employment on the 
basis of standard person years will be 4.17 per cent 
per annum which is much higher than the rate of 
growth of labour force over the Plan period. The em¬ 
ployment strategy of the 6th Plan lays emphasis on self- 
employment ventures both in agriculture, village and 
small industries and allied activities, and in non-farm 
occupation. Apart from a massive irrigation program¬ 
me and a careful regulation of mechanisation so as to 
maximise the scope for labour absorption in agriculture, 
a number of specific employment oriented development 
programmes have been included in the 6th Plan. 
Thus the IRD programme which now stands extended 
to all the blocks in the coirntry is expected to benefit 
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15 million rural families over the Plan period. The 
programme is designed to provide a niix of technical 
assistance, std>sidies and bank credit to the poorer 
sections in rural areas to find self employment in land 
based or other occupations. Similarly, the programmes 
for village and small industries (including khadi, 
handloom, sericulture and handicrafts) will benefit 
about 9 million persons. The National Rural Employ¬ 
ment Projgramme which now covers all the blocks will 
add significantly to employment opportunities parti¬ 
cularly for the landless in the rinal areas. This 
programme which is designed to provide additional 
employment in rural areas, especially dumig the slack 
season for the construction of durable productive assets 
is expected to generate about 300—400 million man- 
days of employment per year during the Plan period. 
This programme will also help to reinforce the effec¬ 
tiveness of minimum wage legislation in rural areas. 
Under the National Scheme of Training Rural Youth 
for Self-employment 2 lakh rural youth would be 
trained every year to equip them for self-employment- 
Through various Plan programmes a wide variety of 
income earning occupations will be promoted for the 
benefit of Secheduled castes and Scheduled tribes. In 
order to promote growth of employment opportunities 
on a decentralised basis. District Manpower Planning 
and Employment Generation Council will be organis¬ 
ed all over the country. These councils will pay 
special attention to the needs of educated unemployed 
as well as women. In order to reduce the burden of 
unemployment among the educated, efforts will be 
made to divert matriculates, who form the bulk of the 
educated unemployed, to non-clerical occupations and 
self-employment. 

The Plan also emphasises the need to promote 
policies for controlling the growth of population 
through the acceptance of small family norm. The 
family planning programme has acquired a special 
urgency in view of the preliminary re.suUs of the 1981 
Census which shows a larger population than earlier 
estimated. The Planning Commission is now engaged 
in a detailed examination of the implications of the 
Census results. 


Social Services 

The improvement in the quality of life requires, 
among other things, augmenting the provision of basic 
social seTOces like education and health. This is a 
major objective of the Minimum Needs Programme 
which was first evolved in the 5th Plan. A provision 
of Rs. 5,807 crores has been made in the 6th Plan 
for this programme which has a significant role to play 
both in reducing poverty and in redistributing income 
and consumption in favour of the poor. Under the 
pro^amme all the remaining problem villages except¬ 
ing in some difficult areas like hilly and desert regions 
will be provided with safe drinking water. As regards 
elementary education, the enrolment ratio is to be 
raised to 95 per cent in the age group 6-11 and 50 
per cent in the a^ group 11-14. All the remaining 
landless households be provided house sites during 
the Plan period. SimOarly, about 20,(KX) additional 
villages will be provided with rural roads and 46,464 
village win be covered by rural electrification. Under 
nutation, apart frewn the existing mid-day school meals 
prograj^ which covers 17.4 minitm dhildten, 5 mil- 
IiOT cMMren m 600 ICDS blocks and 5 lakh women 
will be covered by supplementary nntrition programme 


seeking to provide integrated services of feeding, 
health and welfare. There wiU be significant expansion 
in facilities for rural health : the number of community 
health volunteers wil go up from 1.4 lakhs at the 
beginning of the Plan to 3.6 lakhs at the end of the 
Plan. The programme for environmental improvement 
of urban slums will cover about 10 million additional 
population in slum areas. 

The Plan also lays considerable emphasis on the 
development of hill areas and drought prone areas; 
on the Scheduled Caste Component of Plan for which 
for the first time a Central Additive of Rs. 600 crores 
is provided, and on the welfare of Scheduled Tribes 
and Backward Classes. Special attention is being given 
to the problems of the North Eastern Region and 
other backward areas. 

For More Energy 

Energy is the key to augmenting production in many 
fields ; minor irrigation, large and small industries, 
mining and transport. Thus about 30 per ceht of the 
Plan outlay will be spent on energy alone. The Plan 
seeks to raise the production of coal from 104 million 
tonnes in 1979-80 to 165 million tonnes in 1984-85. 
The generation of electricity i<v expected to go up from 
112 billion KWH in 1979-80 to 191 billion KWH in 
1984-85. More recent indicators suggest that produc¬ 
tion of crude oil in 1984-85 will be substantially in 
excess of the Plan target of 21.6 million tonnes. We 
must develop indigenous sources of oil in order to 
reduce our dependence on costly import.s; and research 
effort in new and renewable sources of energy must 
be encouraged. The Sixth Plan makes provi.sion for 
these. 

Resources 

The Sixth Plan visualises that the domestic savings 
will increase from 21.5 per cent of domestic product 
in 1979-80 to 24.5 per cent in 1984-85; that domestic 
investment will likewise go up from 21.8 per cent to 
25.1 per cent. The difference between the two is small 
and represents inflow of savings from abroad, for 
example, through foreign assistance and borrowings. 
The step-up in savings and investment may look 
smaU; but it implies that as a nation nearly 34 per 
cent of additional incomes generated in the Plan will 
be diverted to savings. For a poor country this repre¬ 
sents a not inconsiderable effort; but it will be our 
endeavour to ensure that the effort is made and that 
the burden is distributed equitably and falls mainly on 
shoulders capable of bearing it. 

The Sxth Plan provides for mobilisation of Rs. 97,500 
crores for the Public Sector Plan Outlay. Of this, 
investment proper fas distinct from current develop¬ 
ment outlay) will be Rs. 84,000 crores. In addition, 
private investment, in agriculture, industry, transport 
and other sectors, is estimated to amount to Rs. 74,710 
crores. Thus the share of public sector will be 53 per 
cent of the total. The Moment of the public sector 
plan will require a massive effort at resources mobilisa¬ 
tion by both the Centre and the States. At the same 
time, private investment will also need to be adequatdy 
suf^rted through public financial institutions and 
banks. The Plan document suggests that subsidies 
need to be reduced and that public entmprises, in 
whidi the nation has invited huge sums, must be 
made to yield adequate returns on caj^tal. 
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The scheme ot financing the public sector plan has 
been so designed as to be non-inflationary in character. 
It calls for additional resource mobilisation of 
Rs. 2I,.^U2 crores bv the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments and tlicir enterprises while deficit financing is 
proposed to be restricted to Rs. 5,000 crores. It has 
been realised that with rising prices and the consequent 
increase in project costs the real resource content 
of the Plan is likel> to get eroded. To cope with this 
eventuality tlie Plan clearly visualises that if the prices 
rise, to maintain the investments in real terms at the 
levels postulated in the Plan additional resources be¬ 
yond the amount stipulated in the Plan will have to 
be mobilised. 

PITcctive measures to stabilise the price situation, 
therefore, constitule an integral clement of the strategy 
of the Plan. Ihccontiol of inflation and the generation 
of stable price expectation, it is rccogni.scd, arc crucial 
for the successful implcmenlalion of the Plan. I he 
implementation of the Plan on schedule and the real! 


sation of targets in different sectOTs is also of basic 
importance for ensuring relative price stabiltiy. 

A crucial element in the success of the Plan will be 
the adequacy of foreign exchange. Although our de¬ 
pendence on foreign savings is not large and the Plan 
projects only a small increase, this is based on the 
assumption that exports will grow at 9 per cent per 
annum and that in a number of areas we \v»U carry 
forward the process of import substitutions, tiius rest¬ 
raining overall import growth to no larger that! 9 pet 
cent per year. Self-reliance continues to be a major 
long term goal of Indian planning and its realisation 
depends on our ability both to increase our exports 
and to curb demand for non-essential imports. 

The success of many of our programmes jf deve¬ 
lopment depends crucially on our ability to ertate the 
requisite organisation at the grass-roots 3c\e! and to 
ensure active participation of the people, especially 
those intended to benefit from the programme-!. Mobi¬ 
lising the enthusiasm of the people and giv ng it a 
purposeful direction is the main challenge faci-’c u.s. ~J 



Shri S. B. Chavan. Union Minister of Planning inaugu rating the All India Training Conference Organised 
hy the National Sample Survey Organisation in New Delhi on September 23, 1981 


Industrial Dispersal 

{Continued from page 3) 

tioiis should be established in these areas in order to titute nearly three-fourths of the country’s area, is vital 
develop new skills among the local people and to emp- for maintaining national unity and internal peace and 
loy them in the new industries. for the rem!oval of mass poverty. In^Ktriaf dispersal 

through andllarisation can play a major role in this 
The development of backward districts which con.s- task. □ 
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Integrated Rural Development: 


Need to Avoid Pitfalls 


A. Ramakrishnan'^ 


I'HE draft Sixth Plan proposes lo reduce the num¬ 
ber of people living below the poverty line from 4N 
per cent to 30 per cent. One of the main tools to be 
employed by the Government to taelile the rural 
poverty is the Integrated Rural Development Seheme 
which was started in 1978 on a pilot basis and has 
been extended to all the development blocks m the 
country. Side by side with this scheme also exist \ari- 
ous target groups-oriented schemes for the rural poor, 
like the I ribal Sub-Plan, the special component plan 
for the Scheduled Castes, the modified area lIcncIoii 
ment authority, etc. 

Most of the schemes adopted so lar have not been 
able to make a dent on the rural poverty and at the 
most have ended up only touching the problems ai 
the periphery. It is, therefore, necessary to avoid the 
pitfalls on the basis of the pa.st experience so lhai 
i.R.D. Scheme does not sutTer the same fate .is iis 
prctleeessoi s. 

rhe special schejiies for the improvement ol ilie 
rural areas of two types : those which are ol reiKial 
use to the community, i.e. the aiea baser! .cheni.s 
and second, the target oiiented sehemes, whieli eon 
eentrate on the individual beiielieiarics and aie in¬ 
tended to raise the economic status of the iiulivulnals 
by providing them with resources and skills at a suh- 
sidi.scd cost and also linking up the same wnlh ins¬ 
titutional finance, market, etc. Since the results of 
the area based sehemes arc not particuhirly happy, 
much .stress is now laid upon target group approacii 
One of the main reasons for the failure of the aiea 
oriented schemes is that the benefits do not flow to 
the right persons. It is no doubt clear that the bulk 
of the ririal poor in India today belong to one of tlie 
following categories : (i) Agricultural labour, (iil 
Small cultivators owning up to 5 acres of dry land, 
(iii) Impoverished artisans. 

Over the years, in the rural areas, many of the well- 
to-do farmers haye resorted to partitioning of their 
holding mainly to comer the benefits flowing for the 
rural poor. Similarly, people who have oflier non- 
agricuiturai business also tend to become eligible 
beneficiaries by producing false income certificates. 

Procedoral Faults 

The procedure in the Government offices has also 
worked against the interest of the rural poor who arc 
usually living on daily earnings and do not have much 
reserve with them. A farmer has to make at least 
three or four trips before the application is sanctioned- 
Further, if there is a loan portion, he has to get the 
docunwnts executed from the b ank and also provide 

* Chief Executive Officer. Zilla Parishad, Ya Vatmal. 
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a guarantee ur in some eases, he h<e lo bear Ibe non- 
subsidy portion in cash. Gonsidering that the person 
lives at a distance of 30 to 40 Kms. Irom the block 
headquaitcrs and spends a full day for one trip to the 
block office, it costs atlcast Rs. l.S per trip to cour the 
transport expenditure and the personal cxpen-Jilure. 
Besides he has to forgo his daily wages. So he .spends 
not less than Rs. 60 to 80 to get his application 
cleared, if he is lucky. Further, he he. to defray the 
expenses of the guarantor, who may not be readily 
available or may be unwilling to stand guaranleo lo 
the poor farmer with the result that he has trr put chase 
the guarantee at a cost. Hven though the Reserve 
Bank guidel'iies specify dial surety may not be asked 
for loans upto Rs. 5,000i-, in practice banks do not 
sanction loans without sureties. Further, in a scheme 
like subsidy for digging a new well, the Mibs'dy and 
loan are released in instalments Fvery lime a eerli- 
Jicate that the previous amotiiK is fully iilili'Cii is 
to be produced to the salislaelion of the inspector of 
ihc bank and the farnier has lo make more trii''ir' the 
bank olliccs to gel the Inspector tri the \i!l.iae for 
leleasc of Ititllier siibsiilv instalments. All llie',. nut a 
tremendous physical and linaneial strain on the in¬ 
dividual beneficiaries and some limes the cost of get- 
ling the subsidy may exceed the subsidy amount itself 
and Ihcreby (he facility is available to him at a rate 
highci than the market price. In the eircu'm'tances. 
only those peisons. who visit the I’aneliayat Samili 
offices regularly or who live closc-by and can afloril 
to visit Ihc Fanehayai Samiti Otlice regularly without 
wasting much of Ihc resources, can get the benefit. 

Further, it is not sure that even with all these 
efforts he may get the benelil since there are the local 
groups existing at the blcKik level lobbying lor a parti¬ 
cular beneficiary. Leakages take place and subse¬ 
quent mis-utilization including re-salc, transfer of 
inputs to bigger farmers, and divcision of the benefits, 
leaves the poor farmer high and dry wilhoul change 
in his economic status. 

Another harm being done :it present, is the target 
oriented approach in evaluation and monitoring. The 
Block Development Officer being saddled with the 
responsibility of identification of about 600 per.sons, is 
busy with matters of administrative nature. Further, 
routine schemes like Family Welfare, Small Savings, 
Panchayat Administration ck., take much of )ii.s time, 
and all these leave him with Hftle time to scrutinise 
and select eligible beneficiaries properly. The superior 
officers being keen that (he subsidy should be utilised 
and being under the strong pressure from the political 
and vested interests operating at the block level, the 
subsidies flow in a hapazard manner and many times 
to the non-poor. The financial targets may be ful¬ 
filled, but the needy are ignored in the proce>.s. The 
same story repeats over and over again for years and 
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contributes to thw failure of the target oriented ap¬ 
proach in raopitoring. 

Another defect in the present set-up is the release 
of various benefits after the actual utilization—e.g., the 
subsidies on seeds, fertilizers and insecticides are gene¬ 
rally released after utilisation and production of re¬ 
ceipts. The poor farmer is not in a posiUon to pay 
the non-subsidy portion in cash. He t^es the require¬ 
ments of inputs on credit basis from the bigger far¬ 
mers. Further, with the high cost of the insecticides, 
fertilizers, etc,, it is not possible for him to pay for 
the non-subsidy portion. Thus, these benefits are 
also generally passed on to the better-off farmers in 
the name of small fanners. 

In most of the .scheme.s, one generally finds that the 
work of the administration ends up with the release 
of the subsidy and loan and there is no follow-up by 
them. 

.■^11 the above factors stop the real benefits from 
percolating to the lowest rung of the society. All these 
problems need to be tackled if the objectives of amelio- 
lating the poverty are to bear fruits. 

Isolation of the Beneficiary 

Wc have been going by the individual bcneficiar} 
and this concept needs to be changed to beneficiaiy 
family. A villagewisc list of all these beneficiary 
laiiiiiies should be prepared and this list should be 
got approved by the Gram Sabha or the Panchayat in 
the presence of the Block Development Officers. After 
isolating the beneficiary families, a census of all these 
hcnclieiary families should be made and maintained at 
block level, village-wise and income-wise. This would 
constitute the basic data bank and action plan can 
be prepared for individual families on Ae basis of this 
information. Once the list of beneficiary families is 
finalised, no addition should be made. This would eli¬ 
minate involvement of the local polirical groups and 
also minimise corruption on the part of the local 
tuiietionaries of the Government. This would also 
elimiiiate the necessity of selecting the beneficiaries 
every time a scheme is to be implemented since the 
beneficiaries arc readily available. This will ensure 
that the same set of people do not take advantace of 
the schemes again. 

Separation of Development & Administration 

At present the development programmes get mixed 
up with administration at the local level. The Block 
Development Officers have become also administrative 
officers. Development agency should be separated at 
itie block level and the developme.nt machinery should 
be relieved cf all the administrative rcsponsibilily. Ibc 
Exfenson Officers should be directly put in charge 
of the .le./elopment activities and shall be exclusive!/ 
^sponsible for the rural development 
^her schemes of general and routine nature should 
TO tackled by the administrative set-up, which shall 
function separtely at the bliKk level. 

Once we have the data bank ready with us, it is 
not necessary to have separate schemes for various 
target groups and under the same scheme all the 
target groups includiiig the weaker section etc., can 
be covered suitably. This would eliminate the need 
tor miutiple schemes, which are operating at tlie same 
time for the same purpose and may abo offset to 


some extent the increased administrative cost and 
also result in the streamlining of the devdopment 
machineiy. 

The reach of the development machineiy ends at 
the block level and below the Block level. It is the 
people who have to reach for the development, 
ft has thereby created distortions in the imple¬ 
mentation of the Development Programmes. Once the 
action plan is prepared for a group of 50 to 100 bene¬ 
ficiary families one Extension (Mcer should be put 
in charge for this purpose. It shall be the duty of 
the Extension Officer to go to the villages and get 
all the formalities completed. He shall release all the 
subsidies and also reach the benefit at the village level 
directly and would eliminate the middfe man and the "ti 
political groups. y 

H 

Follow-up measures 

There is a great need to establish and maintain the 
rapport with the beneficiary for the success of the 
rural development schemes. The beneficiary should 
not be forgotten and follow up measures shouM be 
strengthened so that the beneficiary derives fullest 
benefits of the scheme, in the minimum time e.g., if 
the subsidy is released for digging up a well, our 
Extension Officer should not only release the subsidy 
but make available all other inputs like cement etc., 
from proper agency and also ensure that the purpose 
for which the loan is taken is achieved. This would 
also greatly boost the morale of the poor beneficiaries. 

Proivldittg leadership and management inputs 

The most important aspect of the rural development 
lies in providing imaguiativc leadership and proper 
management at the block level. The integrated rural 
development programme envisages ci cation of sepiarate 
machinery at district level, but this needs to be done 
at the block level, even though costs may be high. 
Suitable management and motivation should be given 
to the officers charged with the responsibility of the 
programme at every level so that dis-illusionment does 
not arise. Further only young people should be posted 
at all levels so that they work with zeal and interest 
and without family or health problems. There is a 
great need to put in initiative and drive in the entire 
gamut of the administrative set-up. 

Involvemeuf of Voluntary agencies 

Voluntary agencies generally get mixed up with* 
political groups and pressure groups. Hence there is*^ 
a need to avoid over-involvement of the non-official 
and voluntary agencies at an active level and their 
help may be taken as an advisory body at the district 
level. 

Rural development is an arduous task. In a block 
of one lakh peculation, the volunerablc section may 
not be less than 8,00 families. Even if ccmcrete efforts 
are made to tackle 500 families per year and with a 
success rate of 60 per cent, it should not be impossible 
to provide a decent living in ten years to 30 per cent 
erf these pe^le. But that calls for imagination, grit 
and deten^ation at all levels in the Government 
otherwise in the present set up there is a danger of 
frittering^ away of resources without substantive bene¬ 
fits flowing to the vulnerable sections of tbe rural 
society. 
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Scaling the Mountain 
with Amputated Legs 

Milap Chand Dandia* 

CAN anyone scale a mountain with amputated legs 
or pull a rickshaw or ride on a bicycle or plough a 
field ? Probably till a few years ago the answer to 
this question would have been a big ‘No’ but today ii 
is no more an impossibility. 

No one now needs be ashamed of his ampuiaied 
limb. He need not consider himself a bur¬ 
den on the society on this count. The Rehabilita¬ 
tion Centre at Sawai Man Singli Hospital, Jaipur, 
transforms the amputatee into the normal man. Thanks 
to Dr. Pramod Karan Sethi, whose untiring ellorts 
have brought a new ray of hope in the lives of the 
handicapped. 

His magic innovation, the ‘Jaipur Foot' has won 
him this year’s Magsaysay Award for ‘outstanding 
service to the humanity.' Harhcr tliis year on the Re¬ 
public Day the Doctor was honoured by the President 
with the award of ‘Padma Shri’. But it was a long jour¬ 
ney and a great struggle for the doctor before his 
‘outstanding services to the humanity’ were recognised. 

Limb Poses Problems 

After finishing his studies abroad when Dr. Sethi 
joined the Sawai Man Smgh Medical College and 
Hospital in the year 1958 as an orthopaedic surgeon 
there was only one artificial limb raanulacturing centre 
in the country at Pune. I'lie Centre was set up by 
the army during the second world war. Much later 
the World Health Organisation helped setting up an¬ 
other such unit at Bombay. But the limbs produced 
at thes,e centres were too co..t]y and beyond the means 
of poor patients. To keep the limbs in serviceable 
condition was all the more difficult. Every time the 
limb posed some problem patient was required to go 
to Pune or Bombay as the repairing facility existed 
nowhere else. This created lots of problems and 
patients generally abandoned the aid after some time. 
It prornpted Dr. Sethi to set up one workshop at 
Jaipur itself. He sent one of his plaster-room assis¬ 
tants for training in the skill- On his completion of 
training a small workshop was set up in an obscure 
comer of the SMS Hospital. And this is how the seed 
for today’s ‘Jaipur Foot’ was sown. 

InitiaUy the workshop undertook repair work of 
the artificial limbs. Soon manufacturing of simple 
aids like calipers was also started. But the Doctor 
was not satisfied with this much as for getting an arti¬ 
ficial limb patients had to go to Pune and it involved 
many trips to that place which was again 
not possible for people with ordinary means. So he 
decided to start manufacturing limbs at the hospital 
workshop. 

With his experience Dr. Sethi had come to the con¬ 
clusion, that Pune design of artilical leg might have 
been appropriate for use in western countries but was 

•Correspondent, The Economic Times, Jr irur 



The Jaipur Toot 

not suitable for Indian conditions. I he limb developed 
and used in western countries had many inherent de¬ 
fects from Indian point of view. The already expen¬ 
sive limb was made more expensive as putting on 
shoes was necessary with it. It was also unfit for 
working in agricultural fields which required long 
hours of work m mud or water. The manoeuvrability 
of the western limb was also poor. Besides it was 
too heavy and made the user uncomfortable. It also 
nc^cd frequent repairs. So he thought of devising an 
artificial leg which will have full manoeuvrability like 
a natural leg, will be sturdy and not need too much 
of maintenance requiring frequent visits to the work¬ 
shop and above all make use of local talent so that 
the product will cost much less than its western style 
counterpart. 

Birth of Jaipur Foot 

As Dr. Pramod Karan Sethi puts it, “But to put 
the idea through was not an easy ta.sk—our trained 
technician was not ready to go beyond that he had 
learnt during his formal education. When we tried to 
involve local artisans who though had no formal 
education were experts in their art, it invited lot of 
criticism from the world of ‘qualified’ persons. So much 
so that some even went to the extent of charging me 
of encouraging quakcry. But unmindful of all that we 
proceeded forward and finally the ‘Jaipur Foot’ was 
born.” 

The ‘Jaipur Foot’ looks and works like the reaJ 
limb. A few months ago Dr. Sethi invited some 
journalists in New Delhi to demonstrate ‘Jaipur Foot’ 
before them. One beneficiary was asked to run before 
the audience and the audience was asked to watch 
the man keenly and find out which of his legs was 
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again a local artisan, Chugga Bhai, having no forniM 
euucation came to our rescue. He runs a small road* 
side tyre, tube retcaJing and repairing simp. He used 
to CO tne vulcanising as and wnen requested for, but 
did not accept any payment tor this work. 
Hus was embarrassing and when we convey¬ 
ed him our feeUngs Chugga Bhai agreed to pass on 
the technique to us ciinbiing us to do the required job 
in our own workshop. For quite a lew years we conti¬ 
nued experimenting. Many designs were prepared and 
discarded. Finally we succeeded in producing an aiti- 
ticial limb which not only looketl like real one but 
also served as nutiual”. 

‘Jaipur Foot’ is water proof and sturdy. It has a uni- 
que feature that permits the amputatee not only wa^ 
on uneven ground bot also sit cross-legged, squat, till 
the field, move around in n<ud and water without any 
danger of spoiling the limb.' The Jaipur Foot has no 
wooden socket. Unlike limbs produced at other cen¬ 
tres the Jaipur bool is made of aluminium and thus 
is lighter in weight and far more durable. It is also 
the cheapest cosiwise. 

The Rehabilitation Centre at the SMS Hospital, 
Jaipur is unique 'n more ways than one. While it 
establishes the usefulness of the local artisan skills, 
it also provides an excellent example of how the so¬ 
ciety can be bencfitlcd in real terms with the meaning¬ 
ful collaboration of govcrniirent and voluntary agen- 
cics 

Till the year 1975 the annual average of 
artificial limbs produced and provided from this cen¬ 
tre was less than 50. In the year 1980 the number 


/)). Piainod Kiiran Selhi i-xamininf! a fHitienl with 
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Scaliufi the motintain with an artificial leg 


artificial. Alter the demonstration was over some 
journalists claimed that right leg of the demonstrator 
was artificial while others thought it was the lelt one- 
At this point Dr. Sethi asked the same person to come 
again belorc the audience and put oil his artificial 
limbs and lo the amazement of all both of his legs 
were artificial Jaipur Foot' 

Dedicated Team Work 

Dr. Sethi gives <he credit for this ail 'to my team 
of doctors and the skill and dedication of Master 
Ramachandra .md other local artisans. When the for¬ 
mally traineil technician was unable to shun his in¬ 
hibitions regarding indigenous methods, 1 requested 
Masterji (Ramachandra who looks after the work¬ 
shop! to associate in this work. Masterji at that time 
was a teacher in the local School of Arts & Crafts im¬ 
parting training in handicrafts to the ha iJieapped. He 
accepted my invitation and dedicated himself to the 
sendee of humanity. We wanted that the limb produc¬ 
ed at Jaipur should look like real one so that no shoes 
W'ill be required to hide the artificiality though shoes 
could be put on at the will of Ihc user”. 

“Our concern was also to make the limb water¬ 
proof since most of the patients come from peasantry. 
Effort', u> enlist cooperation from some big com¬ 
panies manufacturing rubber products proved of no 
avail. No one was in fact ready to share the technique 
of vulcanising rubber as per our requirements. Here 
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sharply rose to 1500. The figure this year may go be¬ 
yond 2000. The patients come from as far away 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa, 
West Bengal, Maharashtra, Goa and even from Nepal. 
Pakistan and Bangla Desh. Serving the every incrcas 
ing number of patients has been possible with effective 
collaboration with Bhagwan Mahaveer Viklang Sahayta 
Samiti (Lord Mahavira Society for help to the handi¬ 
capped). 


The Bhagwan Mahaveer Viklang Sahayta .Samiti 
was established in Jaipur with sizeable help frem 
Rajasthan Government in the year 1975 to com¬ 
memorate the 2500th birth anniversary of I ,ord Maha¬ 
vira. Generous donations came forward from the pub¬ 
lic too. Today the Samiti has an estimated ti.xcd de¬ 
posit of about Rs. 20 lakhs. The Samiti has taken upon 
itself the re.sponsibllity of providing artificial limbs to 
whosoever comes to the rehabiliation centre, five of 
cost. No one is ever refused admission. The pro¬ 
ject is financed by besides interest accruals on the fixed 
deposit, the benevolent contributions from the large 
number of Philanthropists. 


As soon as anyone is admitted in the Rehabilitaiion 
Centre, Hospital provides him shelter and free food 
The rest is the responsibility of the Samiti, Besides 
bearing the cost of the limb the Samiti tries to rehabi¬ 
litate the patient socially too. With this aim in view 
every amputatee, on admission, is provided with a kit 


A person fitted with an artificial leg plying a rih diciw 



It is difficult to differentiate between an artificial foot 
and the real one 

An aitisan, with both legs amputated making the 
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consisting of a fowl, soap, tooth powder, utensils for 
eating food and a tumbler for drinking water. All 
these articles arc gi\cn on take-away basis as nio.st of 
the patients come Ironi Mich |x>or lajiiilics that when 
they come to the centre they hardly have anything with 
them. After the limb is fitted the patient is given a 
live rail bus licket too upto his residence. 

Says Dr. Sethi, "Moitiy those who come to the cen¬ 
tre come with a feeling that there is no one in this 
world to bother for them. So the first act which we ask 
him to perform after the admission is to write a post 
card about his •vhcreahoiits to his nearest. When he 
gets a reply, he feels that he laid wrong notions that 
no one Ixrthcrcd about him and that there was some¬ 
one in this world to care for him. This changes his 
attitude towards the society as a whole. 

About 60 per cent of the patients admitted here are 
illiterate. Since it takes about three weeks to fit an 
artificial limb, Samiti has now taken upon the task of 
educating to<i. It has introduced a three-week crash 
programme of education for which regular classes arc 
held at the Rchabilit.ilion Centre, ‘Our endeavour is 
that when he returns back he does not go with a new 
leg alone but with a new outlook too and a feeling of 
his usefulness to the society.” 


Seaweed Good for Health 

KNDEMIC GOITRE may affect as many as 300 
million people around the world. This need alone 
should be sufficient to ar^e the case for the revival 
of the old custom of eating seaweed, long known as 
an efficacious remedy for goitre. But there are other 
reasons as well for reviving this custom. Certain 
species arc excellent vermifuges andi can be used 
direclly or as extracts against Ascaris, the relatively 
harmless intestinal worm that is estimated to infect 
one-third of all hunianitv. 

Seaweed production is developing fast in many 
areas. Tlic Republic of Korea trebled its kelp pro¬ 
duction in eight years, reaching 195,000 tons in 1978. 
In the Philippines, where the natural rcsouiccs of the 
red alga Eucheuma were overharvested in the mid- 
1960s, a mariculture programme has raised production 
from a range of 60 to 150 tons a year to 34.000 tons 
in 1978. Tn Chile, exports of 1500 tons in 1969 have 
been increased to more than 10,000 ton' a decade 
later. 

Yet even with this growing output, the present total 
world harvest, at 3 million tons a year, wet weight, 
is so small, that even if all of it were used for human 
consumption there would only be 100 giammcs- at 
commejcial dry weight per capita per annum. 

Tlie leading world producer of seaweed today is 
China, with an output of 1650,000 tons annually. For 
centuries, the Japanese kelp. Laminaria iaponica, vi'as 
much appreciated in China, and imported. Tn the late 
1920s. it was accidentally introduced from Japan and 
naturalised along the northern most part of the 
Chinese cost. However, the largest annual output 
from this natural growth did not exceed 60 tons. In 
1954, a working programme on the biology and culti¬ 



A Farmer fitted with an artificial leg, working in 
his field. 


vation of Laminaria was established in Qingdao. In 
the 1950s, new cultural methods were introduced. As 
a result China’s annual seaweed harvest has grown 
from the 62 tons fresh weight gathered from natural 
growths in 1952 to 146,000 ions in 1959, 530,000 
tons in 1970 and 1650,000 tons irr 1979. Such spec¬ 
tacular leaps in production following technical innova¬ 
tion may be compared to the Japanese production of 
nori, which multiplied sevenfold between the 1940.S 
and 1970 with the introduction of such devices as 
horizontal net beds, artificial seeding, cold storage and 
floating nets. 

China deserves to be held up as a model for its 
u^ization of the product. Large quantities are dis- 
tribu^ among the population in highlatid areas, where 
the high prevalence of endemic goitre is caused by low 
iodine values in the soil. 

Brazil has had less successful results from an effort 
to develop seaweed production. Some ye 1 ^.^ ago, a 
company started harvesting the rich natural resources 
in Rio Grande de Norte, Ceara and l^araiba, the 
northern states known for high unemployment and low 
levels to development. 

The development of mariculture on d large scale to 
the level of efficiency achieved in agriculture would 
help to overcome problems of unemployment and 
underemployment. . It would imply, moreover, a 
resettlement of people from city slums .and officr over- 
populated re^ons. The observation that nearshore 
populations are healthier and happier than those of 
distant plains and highlands is explained W the fact 
that more varied food is available in seashore areas 
where maliTutrition and deficiency discos are rare. 

(CERES) 
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IX ASIAN GAMES 
DELH1982 


*'APPL " tl.e pniiK iii^ 
baby elephant is ilie 
Mascot (right) and the 
Jant at Mantar Obsei- 
vatory is the Logo 
{Left) of the IX ASIAD 



The IX ASIAD 1982 

Jolni (iiiircbil]’' 


IHE count down lor the yih Asiad has ajrcadv 
begun. The Asian Games torch will return to its. 
birth place, New Delhi after a lapse of over three 
decades, having travelled all over Asia acquiring 
character of a major international sports event. It was 
on March 4, 1951 that India’s first Prime Minister. 
Sliri Jawaharlal Nehru lit the Asian Games torch for 
the first time, from the sun-rays at the historic Red 
Tort. Since then, it has visited six important capitals 
of Asian countries spreading the message of peace and 
friendship and cementing relations among different 
countries, besides providing opportunities to improve 
physical standards. Though it was only a modest be¬ 
ginning with eleven countries taking part in just six 
disciplines, today, it has become a big international 
sports event with more than 35 countries actively 
participating. 

Birth of Asian Games 

Late Jawaharlal Nehru, played a dominant role in 
the formation of the Asian Games movement and can 
be rightly c^led the Father of the Asian Games. It 
was his vision and perseverance that brought tlie 
countries together to make the Games a success. Of 
course, the man behind the entire concept of the Asian 
Games Federation was Prof, G. D, Sondhi, who bad 
put the idea to Shri Nehru during the Asian Relations 
Conference held in New Delhi in 1947. Shri Nehru 
followed it up with his usual zeal and enthusiasm for 
sports. His proposals were well-received by the dele¬ 
gates of the Conference. At the London Olympics in 
1948, the Asian representatives gave a sanction to the 
plan. The Far Eastern Games which were in existence 

AIR Correspondent 


since 1913 became the present Asian Games Tedera- 
lion. The Indian Capital, New Delhi was chosen the 
venue for the First Asian Games. The National 
Stadium was Ihcn constructed at a cost of Rupees eight 
lakhs on a sixty-acre plot. Having a seating capacity 
of 25,000, if htis a cinder track of eight lanes for 
athletics, like sprints and jumps and a central field of 
natural turf suitable for games like football and 
liockey. 

389 competitors from eleven countries—Afghani¬ 
stan, Burma. Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), India, Indo¬ 
nesia, Iran, Japan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand 
and Nepal took part in llie first ever Asiad. There were 
six discipline.s—athletics, basketball, cycling, football, 
swimming and weightlifting. 

The Organising Director of the first Asian Games, 
Shri Anthony do Mellow played a crucial role in 
making the games a grand success. Late Nehru’s 
famous message at that time “Play the game in the 
spirit of the game"’ is still fresli and ever inspiring to 
all even today. 

India’s man of the First Asiad was undoubtedly 
Bombay’s Lavy' Pianto, who had claimed two gold 
medals—in 100 metres and 200 metres. Nikka Singh 
got the first Gold Medal for India by winning the 1500 
metres event. Som Nath claimed a Silver Medal in the 
hammer throw event. India’s other gold medal win¬ 
ners included : Ranjit Siiigfi—800 metres. Madan 
Lai—shot put. Chela Singli—^Marathon, and Baklita- 
war Singh—50 kilometre walk. s. 

The most memorable performance was that of the 
Indian Football team, in the first Asiad. In the final, 
India beat Iran by a solitary goal. It was bare-footed 
Mewa l.al who scored the winning goal for India. 
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Moikl of llic Indoor SkuHum 

since llic Asian CJujiics niovenicnl slailcd, the 
eaines arc being lield at regular intervals after every 
lour \ears. just liVe tlie Olympics. 

.Vsiiin (liinics Disciplines 

i he pi ice lag nl tlic lii'>l . \siad v\as Rupee:- 6.50 
lakhs—just lor six disciplines It was indeed a very 
small allair compared to the gigantic event—the 9th 
Asiad with 21 disciplines in the oiling. 

'1 he Oljnipics have grown and grown. Now Iheie is 
a ciy Tor reducing their si/e. In tlic forthcoming Asiad 
in New Delhi almost all the Olympic disciplines of tlic 
last Moscow Olympics are going to be staged. It will 


ai I. P. Estate. .'Neu Delhi 

be a iccoid 21 discij>hnes to make it the biggest Asiad 
ever. The disciplines included are : Athletics, Archery, 
Badminton. Basketball. Boxing. Cycling. Fencing, 
l\)Otball, (iymnasiics. Hockey. Handball, Shooting, 
Swimming. Table tennis. 'Tennis, Volleyball. Weight¬ 
lifting. Wrestling, 't'achting. Equestrian and Rowing. 
Golf, Handball, Rowing and Equestrian will be the new 
disciplines includcal for the lirst time in the Asian 
Games- Besides, there are two more demonstration 
games—Sepak Takraw of Malaysia and Kabaddi of 
Indiii—obviously with a \iew to bringing them into 
the purview of the Asian Games in course of time. 


Model oi the Main Stadium iit Lodlii Road, Sew Delhi 
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Cominilinent and Confroversv 

Staging of 21 Uiiciplincs and two demonsUalion 
games is indeed a herculean task, and definitely an 
ambitious programme. It involves liiige expenditure 
on the construction of various infrastructurral facilities, 
like Stadia of international standards, procurement of 
electronic equipment, pooling of resources, in both 
men and material including talented and qualified per 
sonncl .for the smooth conduction of games, provision 
of facilities to participants, delegates, visitors, specta¬ 
tors etc. 

Allotment of the Games to a city is a raie honour 
bestowed upon a country and once allotted, then it 
becomes a National prestige to make the same a 
success. India was allotted the 9tli Asian Games in 
1976 during the Montreal Olympics. At that time, the 
Indian Olympic Association icccivcd a green signal 
from the Government. Little did any one realise that 
the issue of hosting the 9th Asiad will be politicalised 
and will produce so inifch noise and controversy. It 
was then taken for graiitccl that it was a Nation’s com¬ 
mitment. In fact there was jubiliatiou in all quarters 
when the Asian Games Federation Council chose New 
Delhi as the venue. It was then estimated that the 
budget will be between Rs. 20 eroies (o Rs. 25 crorcs. 

Ever since the Games were allotted to New Delhi, 
the whole Asiad project has run into rough weather. 
First, the 1977 General Elections which resulted in 
the emergence of the Janata Government. The cost of 
the Asian Games became the bone of contention, 
which led the then Government to keep the project 
in a state of suspended animation for some time. By 
the time a decision was taken and an Organising 
Committee of the Asian Games was set up in March, 
1979, three precious years were lost. Well time ami 
tide wait for none. No sooner the Organising Com¬ 
mittee started setting its house in order, the Asiad 
Project suffered a sever jolt—the political turmoil and 
politicians airing the views that hosting Asian Games 


in India was a cniossal waste of public money. Many 
eye brows were raised, liserc was no dearth of doubt¬ 
ing Thomases and carping critics. A few Asian epun- 
tries which have the required infrastructural facilities 
started angling on the side-lines to snatch the opportu¬ 
nity if India expressed its inability to host the Games. 
\\ith the change in Government, a .sigh of relief was 
expressed and the spoils lovers all over the country 
arc confident that the Asian Games arc novy bound 
to be held in India itself. Ihus after loosing four 
precious years, the preparatorv work for the Asian 
g,lines has taken off from tin- vlrawim! boards to the 
actual sites. 

.‘\ special cuiuniittcc l\>i the .\sian Games was set 
up headed by Shri V'. ('. SInikla and after his rcsigna- 
tKin, is now headed Iw Shii Buta Singh. 25 .sub¬ 
committees have been formed to attend to various 
aspects of organisation and conduel of games. 

Ma.sc(>( unci Logo 

.\ Baby elephant .M’Ptr with a mark of Ilindiya 
0 |i the fore-head has been chosen the Mascot of the 
‘^•ih Asian Games. Elephant is loved all over the world 
Icr its wisdom, strength and loyalty. In India, it is 
considered particuhulv auspicious and figures predo¬ 
minantly in her mythology and folklore. ‘APPtJ’ the 
prancing baby elephant, gay and playful, with a merry 
iwinklc in his eyes, amplv embodies the spirit of Asian 
(iames. ijic mark of a U'nuUya on his forehead is 
.icliially the Symbol of the Asian Games. 

The Jantar Manlar Observatory has been choosen 
as the Logo of the Asian Games. Jantar Mantar has 
hecn chosen for three reasons—one, it is in the heart 
of the city of Delhi; two, it is a monument of purely 
Indian architecture and three, ii represents a quest for 
knowlcclgc and perfection. The Jantar Mantar Emblem 
transmits three visual messages relevant to the Asian 
Games they arc : (i) the form suggests a stadium, 
which is the focus of any sporting event; (ii) it re¬ 
sembles a Pcepul leaf, which in India symbolises the 


Moilrl «! the Asian Chnnes Complex 
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A house in the Asian (James Village 

:icliievcn)ciit of perfection and is auspicious; and (iii) 

I he Namaskor or welcome, our typical way of greeting 
is \isiHe in the design. 

Progress of Construction 

riiough the day for tlie commencement of the 
(iames has been fixed as November 19, 1982, the 

tleadline for the completion of the sports complexes 
is June, 1982. Preparations arc going on at a break¬ 
neck spccil and it is virtually a race against time. 
More than ten thousand workers led by engineers, 
architects and officials are working round the clock 
to transform Delhi into a dreamland. The Organisers 
are hopeful of ctjmpleting the task of building infras¬ 
tructural facilities like stadia, flyovers, hotels, hospitals 
and other facilities by June next year. The entire 
project is estimated to cost the Government Rs. 54.85 
erores. 

There arc tlirec main organisations handling the 
major conslruetion works. They are : the Central 
Public Works Department, the Delhi Development 
Authority and the New Delhi Municipal Committee. 

Main Stadium 

The C.P.W..D has been entrusted with the task of 
constructing the main stadium at Lodhi Road. Esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 16.21 crorcs the stadium is being 
constructed on a 90 acre plot. It will have a seating 
capacity of 75.000. arranged in two-tiers. Tlte lower 
tier for VIPs will have 18,000 capacity and will be 
covered. For all practical purposes this will be the 
main nerve centre. Apart from the Athletic events and 
the opening and closing ceremonies, the final event of 
football would be staged at this venue. 

The entire stadium will be flood-lit with modem 
lighting arrangements. Connected by four approach 
roads, the stadium will have fiftysix outlets for the 
upper gallery and ten separate entries for the VIP 
stands and can be evacuated in just sevai minutes in 
case of any emergency'. For staging the track and field 
events, olvmpian track, the first of its kind In the world 
is being laid, nic stadium will have a captive diesel 
power generator of one Megawatt and a pow« sub¬ 
station to ensure continuous power supply. More than 
50 per cent of the work has been completed so far. 
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The stadium will be provided with modem electronic 
equipment to display the score and the results of the 
various events. The main press centre will be located 
in the stadium. An agreement has been reached with a 
Hungarian firm for the supply of giant score boards, 
nine metres in height and 23 metres in length for the 
display of results in both Hindi and English. Another 
score board of 13 metres x 6 metres will exhibit 
abstract results in English. A Japanese firm has agreed 
to install photo-finish cameras to obtain photo-finish 
results of track and field events. All the results of 
events takang place at other venues will also be flashed 
at the main stadium. 

National Stadium 

THE CPWD is also rcno\aling the National Stadium 
near India Gate at a cost of Rs. 2.47 crorcs. Inciden¬ 
tally, this was the venue for the first Asian Games in 
1951. Now this will be the venue for the men’s hockey. 
R: will have a synthetic turf pitch which is suitable 
both for football as well as Imckcy. Though the seating 
capacity of the stadium will remain 25,000, about 
5,000 scats will have over-head cover. The stadium is 
provided with eight lanes of single track for track 
events. The two-sloryed building is being renovated to 
provide suitable accontmodation to the players, the 
organisers, press, TV and A.I.R. The external facade 
of the building, is however, being retained. The CPWD 
engineers are confident that they will be able to com¬ 
plete the renovation work by the end of this year. 
Asian Ganws Village 

The Delhi Development Authority is constructing 
the Asian Games Village complex, at Siri Fort Area in 
South Delhi. Estimated to cost about Rs. 22 crorcs, 
the Asian Games Village will indeed be a garden of 
Eden, where sportsmen and women will be able to 
get all their requirements. It has been designed to 
provide accommodation to over 5,000 athletes and 
officials. Constructed on a 65-acre plot, the village 
complex is being provided with several facilities Uke 
a mini-hospital, a shopping centre, warming up haUs, 
practice tracks and fields, discotheque hall, music 
room, libr^, coffee shop, posts and telegraph and 
banking facilities, parks and gardens, an open air thea¬ 
tre and a restaurant wilh dining facilities for 2,000 
people at a time. The construction of various residen¬ 
tial units has almost been completed. Over 850 resi¬ 
dential units of ten different categories have come op. 
A unique feature of the village complex will be the 
conshuction of 180 feet tall tower restaurant-cirm- 
viewing gallery. Nearly one lakh sapplir.gs are being 
planted in the village complex to make the area 
green. The village has been designed to enable athletes 
to relax and feel at home. The engineers and architects 
are confident that they will be able to complete the 
task by May, 1982. After the Games these flats are- 
likely to be sold to the public. 

Raj^t Comiflex 

The most controversy-ridden of the sports complexes 
is the Rajghat Sport complex, Sprea.i over 119 acres 
of land on Jamuna river front the main feature of the 
sports complex is an air-conditioned indoor stadium 
with a capacity of twenty-five thousand. City planners 
and architects arc sharply divided over the location 
and design of the stadium. The unique design of the 
stadium of 150 metres-diametre, the first of its kind 
in the country and the third or fourth largest in the 
world, is going to be a bowl-like structure, supported, 
on eight RCC pylons. It will have a structural steel 
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space-Irame toof covered with corrsigoted aluminium 
sheets nsing to a height of about 44 metres. If will 
have a sound-proof collapsible partition to facilitate 
holding two events simultaneously. When completed, ii 
will be an outstanding landmark in the oxerall cil\- 
scape of Delhi. The area of the size of 78 metres X 68 
metres is suitable for staging games and events like 
gymnastics, tennis, table tennis, basketball, volleyball, 
handball, boxing, badminton, wresthng weight-litung 
and of course stage dramas and cultural and cncus 
shows. 

Ihe DDA, Vice-Cliairman, Shri Ailawadi has dis¬ 
pelled all fears and apprehensions expressed by several 
critics regarding sub-soil water and the clanger i>l 
flooding irom tnc nearby river. Engineers and archi¬ 
tects have said that all these things have been taken 
into consideration while taking up the work. A.s lor 
floods, the ground level is being raised to 2U!>.5 in.-iu^, 
while the highest flood level recorded in 1978 was 
205.3 metres. Besides, there are elaborate plans to 
drain off rain water during the monsoon. Over fitty-six 
thousand plants, trees and saplings will be planted in 
one-fourth of the area to make it green. More than .“iO 
per cent of the work has been completed. 

Cycle Velodrome 

The cycle velodrome of Olympic standard is coming 
up in the north side of the Rajghat Stadium. The cycle 
track IS so planned that each competitor will have more 
or less the same wind resistance during the events. 
The concrete (rack has minimum slope of 7 degrees at 
the starting point. The track has maximum slope of 
38 degrees and minimum slope of 9 degrees bevond the 
starting point. The width of the track is as per inter¬ 
national standard i. e. 7. 0 metre. Its length is 333.33 
metre. The outside edge of the track is provided with 
safety fence. Spectator gallery is at least 5 metre 
away from the track. Access to the track centre is by 
means of a tunnel with ramps. It will have permanain 
seating capacity of about 2,000, More seats will be 
provided % creating temporary stands. Adequate 
accommodation for press room, TV, athletes etc. has 
been catered for the cycle velodrome is expected to 
be completed by March, 1982. 

Talkatora Swimming Pool 

The New Delhi Municipal Committee is constructing 
the Olympic standard swimming pool at the Talkatora 
Gardens, near Rashtrapati Bhavan. Estimated to cost 
Rs. 9.25 crores it was orignally planned and designed 
for having a fully covered air conditioned swimming 
pool. But now tWs plan has been given up and the 
pool will not be covered. It will have a seating capa¬ 
city of 15,000. More than sixty per cent of the work 
has already been completed. It will have ancillaiy 
facilities like a diving pool and a practice pool. The 
main pool will be of the size of 15 metres X 26 metres 
X2 metres; while the warming up pool will be 15 
metresxii metres X 2 metres. The diving pool 
dimensicHi will be 25 metres X 25 metres x 5 metres. 
There are also plans to provide illuminations suitable 
for colour TV converages. The temperature of the 
water will be maintained at 28 °C through a net work 
of oil-fired txnlers. It is proposed to disinfect the water 
by the latest method of ozonisation and a complete 
water change \^1 effected cve^ four hmirs to n^n- 
tain the highest standards eff hygiene. 


lennis will be played at the Hauz Khas Tennis 
Stadium in South Dcini. Ihe complex has already got 
nine lawn tennis courts. And two more central courts 
are coming up witn permanent seatmg arrangemenis 
fox nearly 1500. Estimated to cost Rs. 31. 26 lakhs, 
II Will nave acconiniodaiion lor players, laeitities lor 
press, TV. AIR and a VIF Lounge. The constxucuoii 
work is likely to be completed by the end of this year. 

Uiher Renovation Works 

Some existing facilities in the capital arc being reno¬ 
vated or rcinoueiieU. llie Shivaji 6iadiuni, near Con- 
naugtu Biacc wili have additional taeuitica tor players 
and officials. Being the venue for women's hockey, 
the renovation work is likely to be completed by the 
end of this year. 

Basketoall will be played in Indoor Stadium at Tal¬ 
katora tiardan. It is also being modified at a cost of 
Ks. 16 laklis. Other venues that arc exp 'cted to get a 
new look for the Asian Games include ; (lie Ambedkar 
stadium, ihe home for city's football and the adjacent 
Ecrozeshah Kotla Cricket Stadium, near Delhi Gate. 
Originally, football matches till the semi-finals were 
to be played at the Ecrozeshah Kotla Stadium and 
also at the Model Town Stadium. But Ihe Indian Foot¬ 
ball Federation has not yet finalised the venues. Cal¬ 
cutta is also likely to be a venue lor some of the 
matches of Asian lootball. Ihe final will be played at 
the main stadium in Lodhi Road under flood lights. 

The venue for Eqcstrian cVents will be the Har- 
baksh Stadium in Delhi Cantonment. The renovation 
work is likely to be completed by the end of this year. 
The stadium is being modilied to have 5000 covered 
scats, besides adequate facilities for players, T. V., 
AIR and game officials. 

A hall is being constructed at Piagali Maidan Exhi- 
bi'.ion Complex, where Boxing and 1 able Tennis events 
will be held. It will have a seating capacity of about 
4U00. Shooting will be held a the Tughlakabad Shoot¬ 
ing range. 

Flyovers 

Construction work is in progress almost on a war 
footing on seven flyovers in the city. Estimated to cost 
Rs. 3.5 crores these flyovers will facilitiite smooth 
flow of trallic. 

Construction work goiiif; on in the Indoor Stadium 
at I. P. Estate, New Delhi 
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Thirteen important roads are being widened. The 
NDMC is constructing an underground parking in 
front of Regal building in Connaught circus at an 
cntimated cost of Rs. 4.74 crores. The project is 
being taken up. to cope with the increase in triiflic in 
and around Connaught Place. It will provide parking 
space for about 1000 vehicles and will have two outles. 

Ten new hotels arc coming up, adding over three 
tliousand rooms to the existing facilities. The Delhi 
Telephones arc expanding iheir network. The Rail¬ 
ways arc clcjtri lying the Ring Railway System and 
there will be a train every 15 minutes during peak 
hours. 

Electronics Equipment 

A Japaness firm has agreed to provide on a free- 
loan basis twenty-five elccironic equipment including 
the Time and Electronic Score Boards. Several 
manufacturers of sports goods have come forward to 
supply equipment free and even offered to pay roya¬ 
lties 

Colour TV 

It is now certain that the Asian Games will be 
televised in colour to viewers abroad, whereas for 
viewers in India, it will be in black and white. Four 
outdoor broadcasting vans arc being acquired for the 
purpo.se. They will help in relaying the games through 
satellite to other countries as well as in capsule forms. 

The Chairman of the Special Organising Committee, 
Shri Buta Singh has assured the Parliament that the 
necessary infrastructure facilities will be ready well in 
time. The Deputy Chairman of the Special Commit¬ 
tee. Shri Ram Niwas Mirdha was more emphatic while 
talking to newsmen recently that the total cost of the 




(Abuve). Swiinmiiif! Pool being constructed at Tal- 
Katora Garden, New Delhi, (Below left) Main Sta¬ 
dium taking shape at Lodhi Road, New Delhi 

Asian Games will not exceed Rs. 60.80 crores, the 
amount sanctioned by the CJovcrunicnt. 

Benefits 

As the preparations are going on feverishly, criti¬ 
cism against hosting the games has also reached its 
peak. Some political parties arc vehemently opposed 
to India hosting the games mainly on the ground that 
it will cost the country dearly and the money could 
be utilised for providing drinking water facilities to 
the rural areas. But by hosting the Asian Games 
the country will be benefitted in many ways- 

Tile first and moremost, it will be a shot in the arm 
to our sportsmen and women and millions of youth 
will get an opportunity to see top class sportsmen 
and women in action. The infrastructural facilities 
will be a permanent asset and India can bid for host¬ 
ing Olympics or Commonwealth Games or any inter¬ 
national event in future. Hosting an international 
tournament is a big source of earning foreign exchange. 

People of Delhi will realise the benefits only after 
the staging of the Asian Games. The broadened roads 
and several flyover.s will not only add to the beauty 
of the garden city but also help in easing traffic con¬ 
gestion. To be brief, hosting of Asian Games is an 
asset of the country. 

Hosting of Asian Games is a National commitment 
that involves country’s prestige and honour in the 
international arena. Upholding country’s prestige and 
honour is the duty of every Indian. □ 
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Dairy Development and Income Distribution in 

India '^) 

Naresb Dayal'* 


WE can now ckaw the conclusion from the studies 
cited earlier that not only is the ownership of milch 
cattle and their productivity distributed unequally 
among different categories of farmers according to size 
class of holding, but one of the major constraints to 
higher yields among dairy cattle belonging to the poor 
farmers and landless labourers is the poor quality and 
quantify of feed. Tliis category of cattle owners live 
close to subsistence level and therefore do not have 
the necessary working capita] to feed their milch 
animals according to their requirements on the one 
hand. On the other hand since their cropping pat¬ 
terns are highly related to the consumption pattern 
of their households they are unable to spare suffi¬ 
cient land for growing green fodder. In addition, it 
has been our experience while implementing land 
reforms in the villages in Uttar Pradesh, that most 
of the communal land available for grazing has been 
encroached upon by the larger farmers. It is there¬ 
fore unfortunate that small and landless farmers 
arc unable to derive Ihcir due share of benefit from 
communal grazing land. TTie fact that they are hesitant 
to take advantage of development programmes and go 
in for higher yielding crossbred cattle is probably 
related to a realistic assessment on their part of their 
feed and fodder resources. 

The success of dairving in increasing the income of 
farmers and particularly the poor farmers and landless 
depends not only upon yields of milch cattle but also 
on the returns which producers get for their milk. It 
has been pointed out by several experts that the price 
which pn>ducers currently get for their milk is too un- 
remunerafive to attract investments in modern inputs 
to increase milk production. Studies which estimate the 
cost of milk production and compare it with the pur¬ 
chase price of milk are few. One such study by A.V. 
K. Sastri makes this comparison for the suprJy areas 
of three major metropolises in India. The data from 
this study is presented in Table 5. It is aooarcnt from 
the data eiven in Table 5 that the prices which the pro¬ 
ducers get even from the modem dairy plants arc not 
remunerative. In fact in some cases the purchase price 
is even below the cost of production excluding family 
labour. In some areas, the consumer’s price is deli¬ 
berately kept low especially in major urban centres 
like Delhi due to the pressures of the consumer’s 
lobby. However in most of the other small and hie 
urban centres, the consumer’s price of milk, both 
through the modern dairy plants as well as through 
the pprivatc milk seller are fairly high. The problem 
is the difference between the price which 
the consumer pays for milk and the price 
which the producer gets. Unfortunately there arc 

•District Magistrate, Barabanki (U P) nils article is 

continued from our previous Issue. 


very few empirical studies to explain where this diffe¬ 
rence goes. In the case of the modern dairy plants, this 
difference could perhaps be hugely explained by their 
high procurement, processing and marketing costs, 
especially in view of the fact that there is a very large 
underutilisation of installed capacity in these plants. 
In tiic case of the private channels of marketing, the 
belief of policy makers is well stated in the report of 
the National Commission on .Agriculture : 

Even when the demand-supply situation compels 
very high selling price, the pnxiucers get very 
little, the middlemen pocketing the lion’s 
share. 

Perhaps the only empirical study of milk marketing 
in India both through private channels and through 
the modem daiiy plants has been done by Nightingale. 
He makes a comparative study of the cost of marketing 
between modern dairy plants aiidf (he cycle-dudhia In 
the development block of Mehrauli near Delhi and 
reaches the conclusion that the dudhia is far more 
efficient with lesser marketing costs. This was in fact 
inevitable because the dudhia docs not incur any ex¬ 
penditure on processing. In fact in this study, if the 
processing costs of the modern dairy plants is taken 
away from the total marketing costs per litre of milk, 
the marketing costs of the two systems would be fairly 
similar. Another fact brought out in this study is that 
the household prices received by milk producers in 
Mehrauli are a little higher than the purchase prices 
paid by the modern dairy plants. The comparison 
however would not entirely be fair because Mehrauli 
is a suburb of Delhi, and given ihc high demand for 
milk in the city there is a great deal of competition 
even among the private milk vendors and the prices 
are high. On the other hand most of the modern dairy 
plants buy their milk from the hinterland, in villages 
which are comparatively far away'from the major con¬ 
suming centres and the price of milk in these areas 
would obviously be lower. It would have been interest¬ 
ing to examine the price paid by private vendors and 
the dairy plants to the producers in the hinterland, 
especially if this information could be obtained by 
size class of holding. Such information is however 
not available. It has b^n our experience that the poor 
farmers and the landless labour arc particularly vul¬ 
nerable to the private marketing system because the 
private vendors ^so supply the needs of these sections 
for consumption credit and having accepted this credit 
these milk producers arc bound to sell their milk to 
these vendors at whatever price they are prepared 
to pay. It is also however true that even the price the 
modern dairy plants pay in most states in India, does 
not reach the producer as these dairy plants and co¬ 
operatives often employ private middiemen for bring¬ 
ing the milk from the porducer to the collection cen¬ 
tre. 
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Relative Pricing of Milk 

Although a detailed examination of the milk market¬ 
ing system is beyond the scope of this paper, one as¬ 
pect which is relevant in explaining the lack of incen-t 
tivc for the small farmer tnid landless labour for going 
in for crossbreeding Ls the relative pricing of cow and 
buffalo milk. While private vendors do not base their 
price on the quality of milk, since the Indian consumer 
prefers high fat content in milk, buffalo milk docs 
fetch a premium price c\^en in the private marketing 
channels. Most of the modern dairy plants and the 
cooiK'ralives base their purchase prices on the fat 
content of milk. In this system too cow’s milk 
is a loser because although the solids non¬ 
fat content of cow's milk is comparable to buffalo’s 
milk, the fat content is less even in the milk of cross¬ 
bred cows. Recently the National Dairy Development 
Board has developed a two-axis formula for the deter¬ 
mination of milk price where due weightage will be 
given to both fat and solids and not fat in milk on 
the basis of their relative prices. This system has 
however yet to come into widespread operation 

Development programmes which have attcmp'ed to 
overcome the above problems in India have largely 
been based on the pattern established by the Kaira 
District Cooperative Milk Union (AMUL) in Gujarat. 
This pattern uses the cooperative structure both for 
procuring, processing and marketing the milk of the 
producers as well as to supply them with modern inputs 
such as animal health cover, artificial insemination, 
concentrates, green fodder seed minikits etc. Milk is 
collected from the village twice a day and payment 
for it is also made twice a day, based on the quality 
of milk supplied. The system has apparently been 
eminently successful at least in the commercial sennse 
in many areas of Gujarat and al.so in some areas like 
Rajasthan. The Government of India has undertaken 
to repeat this success in a large number of other 
milksheds all over the country under the Operation 
Hood Programme. Some assessments of tlicse develop¬ 
ment programmes have been made. The as.sessmcnt 
made by Nyholm et al in the Bangalore milkshed area 
has been referred to earlier. The results of the study 
indicate that the benefits have been distributed very 
unevenly among the various size groups of dairy far¬ 
mers. One of the conclusions of this study is that the 
cooperative marketing system has also adopted many 
traits characteristic of the private system with cewpe- 
ratiye leaders belonging to the richer sections of rural 
society assuming the role of moncylanders and also, 
pocketing a larcc share of the profits which .should 
have gone to poorer milk producers. One study in 
Mehsana district of Guiaraf has been made about 
households owning cattle between 1966-67 and 
1967-68. This indicates that while the P'^rcentage oT 
l.tndless labour households has remained more or less 
stationary, the percentage of small farmer households 
has fallen from 24.24 per cent to 18.52 per cent. The 
percentage of large farmers (over six hectares) has 
during the same pcruxl increased from 9 10 per cent 
to 23.46 per cent. This finding is significant in view of 
the fact that Mehsana is a district where a very large 
dair\- plant on the same principle as Amul has been 
functioning verv successfully. Dr. V. Kunen has as¬ 
serted that 40 to 45 percent of the cooperative mem¬ 
bers’ milk production in Amul is in the hands of land¬ 
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less labour and submarginal fanners and that their 
share has risen by 6 per cent in the three years prior 
to 1973 while in the adjacent area not covered by 
cooperatives the share of milk production of this sec¬ 
tion has declined from 20 per cent to 18 per cent in 
the same period. However the data on which this 
assertion is based was not available to us. TWo 
other studies of Kaira district have been done by 
Dr. S. Thakur and S. M. Patel and M. K. Pandey. 
Both these studies compare the average annual in¬ 
come per household by size class and .source of in¬ 
come control villages where the milk union (AMUL) 
is not active and in experiment villages which are 
covered by the activities of the milk union. The com¬ 
parative results are presented in Tables 6(a) and 
6(b). Both these studies have tried to argue that 
the landle.ss and small farmers have benefited from 
the activities of the milk union and that for the land¬ 
less dairying was the single largest source of income. 

Income from Dairy 

However on a closer look at the data it is apparent 
that total incomes of the landless are larger in the 
control villages than in the villages covered by dairy 
cooperatives. The income from dairy of the landless 
in the data provided by Thakur is also greater in con¬ 
trol villages tharr in dairy cooperative villages although 
in the data provided by Patel and Pandey it is greater 
in the dairy cooperative villages. The data also indi¬ 
cates that although the incomes from dairying of small, 
medium and large farmers are greater in villages cover¬ 
ed by dairy cooperatives, the differential in the case of 
larger farmers is much greater than in the case of 
small farmers. Accordingly to the Patel and Pandey 
study while the differential in the income from dairying 
of small farmers in the two groups of villages was 
65 per cent, the differential in respect of large farmers 
was 223 pei tenl. Aiiolliei disquieting indication of 
the data is that the income from sources other than 
dairying or crop production of all groups of farmers is 
less in the cooperativised villages than in control villag¬ 
es. This is particularly important in the case of the 
landless for whom total incomes are less in the coope¬ 
rativised villages and also for small farmers for whom 
the difference in incomes from other sources is sub¬ 
stantial. It is possibib that this may be due to the fact 
that the emphasis on dairying in the villages covered 
by dairy cooperatives leaves the small farmers and 
landless lesser time to seek employment as agricultural 
labourers. Another possibility is that the emphasis on 
dairying and ihc tremendous increase in income there¬ 
from to large anxl medium farmers has prompted them 
to change their cropping patterns in favour of crops 
which are less labour intensive. Unfortunately we do 
TOt have any data to test either hypothesis. But the 
issue merits further study because there is a reasonable 
cause of fear that the benefits <rf these programmes like 
the benefits of the new technology in agriculture, have 
gone largely to the medium and large farmers. 
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Table 5 Cost of production of milk in the hinterland of selected major dairying plants and the purchase 

price of milk of these plants (paise/kg.) 


Location 

ear 


Buffalo Milk 


Cow Milk 




Net Cost 

Of Produc Purchase Net Cast 

Of Produc- 

Purchase 



(including 

tion (ex- 

Price (including 

tlon (ex- 

Price 



family 

eluding 

family 

dud big 




labour) 

family 

labour) 

family 





labour) 



labour) 



'—— 

- ■ '■ 



._ - 

-- — 

- - 

MADRAS 








1. Rural 

69-70 

104 

67 


92 

59 


Area 

70 71 

100 

63 


84 

.54 


2. Suburban 

69-70 

96 

71 


142 

104 


Area 

70-71 


65 


1.1.1 

94 


3. Urban 

69- 70 

ii.s 

113 


118 

109 


Area 

70-71 

118 

115 


118 

111) 



69-70 



100-116 



88-110 


70-7 i 



100-116 



88-100 

CALCUTTA 








1. Rural 

69-70 




124 

89 


Area 

70-71 




115 

74 


2. Suburban 

69-70 




140 

66 


Area 

70-71 




149 

79 


3 Urban 

69-70 

176 

170 


168 

166 


Area 

70-71 

175 

170 


157 

155 






170 



125 

DELHI 








1. Supply Area ol 

69-70 

«■’ 

66 


125 

98 


D. M. S. 

70-71 

7K 

61 


131 

10.1 


Z. Non-Sup- 

69-70 

7t, 

61 


97 

76 


ply Areas 

70-71 

7f, 

61 


97 

76 


3. Rural 

69-70 

XK 

66 


121 

102 


Aieas of 

70-71 

9.1 

73 


130 

111 


Delht 

69-70 



85-111 



77-IO(, 


70-71 



78- 107 



n.ii. 

Table a (a) Annual income per household, Kaira District, 

Gojarat (in Rupees) D. S. 

Thakur 



Experiment 


Control 



o/ 

Size Group 

Crops Dairy 

Others 

All. 

Crops Dairy 

Obters 

All 

Change 

Landless 

2042 

875 

2917 

100 2416 

1156 

3572 

-18 1 


(70.00) 

(30,00) 

(100) 

(65.16) 

(34.84) 

(100) 


Small 

2730 1456 

650 

4836 

1910 1033 

1044 

3987 

21 3 


(56.5 ) (30.10) 

(13.45) 

(100) 

(47.90) (25.90) 

(26.20) 

(100) 


Medium 

5252 2186 

422 

7860 

4822 1088 

520 

6430 



(66.71) (27.81) 

(5.38) 

(100) 

(74.99) (16.92) 

(8.09) 

(100) 

22 2 

Lage 

8056 3210 

678 

II944 

7986 1118 

712 

9816 

21 7 


(67.45) (26.87) 

(5.68) 

(100) 

(81.36) (11.39) 

(7.25) 

(100) 



Table 6(b) Annual income per household, Kaira District (in thousand Rupees) Patel and Pandey. 


Sin Group 

Crops 

Dairy 

Experiment 

Others 

.All 

Cn^ 

Dairy 

Control 

Odiers 

All 

*/ 

/o 

Change 

Landless 

— 

2M 

(65) 

1.08 

(35) 

1h2~ 

(100) 

100 

~i768~ 

(40) 

’2747 “ 
(60) 

~4.’l’5“ 

(100) 

-2478' 

Small 

2.76 

1.83 

0.65 

5.24 

1.51 

1.11 

1.59 

4.21 

24.5 


(53) 

(35) 

(12) 

(100) 

(36) 

(26) 

(38) 

(100) 

Medium 

7.20 

2.25 

0.18 

9.63 

4.05 

1.54 

0.29 

5.88 

63.8 


(75) 

(23) 

(2) 

(100) 

(69) 

(26) 

(5) 

(100) 

Large 

24.36 

3,94 

0.83 

29.08 

8.26 

1.22 

1.24 

10.72 

171.3 


(84) 

(13) 

(3) 

(100) 

(77) 

(11) 

(12) 

(100) 


(Concluded) 
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TRENDS 


Phone Booths for Disabled 

AN ambitious plan has been drawn up by the 
P&T Department for installation of Public Call Offi¬ 
ces (PCOs) in cities and big towns throughout the 
country which are to be manned by physically handi¬ 
capped persons. Many such PCOs have been yield¬ 
ing a net monthly income of more than Rs. 500 to 
each of the physically handicapped persons con¬ 
cerned. 


Food Security System 

A national food security system will be developed 
during the Sixth Plan, besides the wide langing mea¬ 
sures already initiated to achieve sizeable agri¬ 
cultural growth by the end of the Plan period, "fiiis 
information was given by Shri S. B. Chavan, Minis¬ 
ter of Planning, at a recent meeting of the Consul¬ 
tative Committee attahed to his Ministry. 


Shri Chavan .said that under the .system, six 
groups of programmes wiJl be integiatcd into the 
overall national and regional action plans. The pro¬ 
grammes are : ecological security, introduction of a 
new Centrally-sponsored scheme of social forestry in 
100 selected districts and promotion of school forc*- 
tn,’ programmes, breeding of high yield-cuni-high 
Btablily varieties in agriculture, integrated attention to 
post-harvest technologies and building up of grain 
reserves and strategies for production of commodi¬ 
ties in short supply with a view to maintain price 
stability. 


Central Aid for Goitre Control 


THE Union Health Minister, Shri B. Shankar- 
aiiand has asked the Chief Ministers of goitre-affect¬ 
ed States to lend full support to control activities in 
their States. In a communication to them he has 
requested them to take full advantage of Central 
scheme to supply plants for iodisation of salt free of 
cost. Each such plant has a capacity of about 
24.000 MTs of idoised salt. 


Towards Self-employment 


District Rural Development Agency of Sil- 
char had sponsored a six-month rural self-employment 
training at Nayagram under Lakhipur Development 
Block. Twenty four rural girls of poor families were 
imparted training for six months in knitting, sewing 
etc. Thc\ were also given stipends of Rupees one 
hundred each per monh and the cost of raw material 
used by trainees during training period. 


Now A Richer Compost 

FARM wastes, rich ia organic matter and plant 
nutrients, can play a bigger role in helping improve 
farm productivity without causing imbalances. The 
ideal way to recycle the nutrients contained in the 
farm organic wastes is to process them into compost. 
To help the farmers get the full value of the compost, 
researchers have been carrying out experin;ents for 
the last four years under different climate conditions. 
As a result, a method of composting has been standar¬ 
dized. 

One of the liiidmgs is that when Ihe culture of 
suitable fungi, at 500 gm per tonne of the material for 
composting is added the decomjxisition rate is speed¬ 
ed up. Fungal cuture is available with microbiology 
labs attached to Research Institutes. In case fungal 
culture is not available, fresh dung slurry at 10 per 
cent by weight of the material can be used as a starter 
culture. 

Waste of rice straw, maize stalks, mustard, straw, 
sugarcane trash need to be chopped to ensure rapid 
and efficient composting. The quality of compost can 
be improved, by adding one to two per cent rock phos¬ 
phate and 0.25 to 0.5 per cent nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Treating this partially decomposed compost with the 
culture Azotobacler alongwith phosphate solubilizing 
micro-organisms, enrich the compost further. 

Development of 200 Towns 

The Union government is planning to develop 200 
towns with a population of less than one lakh during 
the Sixth Plan as service centres to the rural hinter¬ 
land to reduce the late of migration to large cities. 

The centre and states will contribute 40 per cent 
each of the total investment required and the remain¬ 
ing 20 per cent will be shared by financial institutions 
The size of the project eligible for Central assistance 
would not normally exceed Rs. 1 crore. The govwfl- 
meiit has already taken up construction of about 
31 towns and 200 more are expected to be completed 
before 1985. A total plan provision of Rs. 9’6 crore 
has ben made for this sclieme in the Central sector 
and an equal amount will be forthcoming from state 
governments and implementing agondes like munici¬ 
palities, improvement trusts and urban development 
authorities . 

Tree Planting at Bhilai 

The Oxygen Plant of Collective Bhilai Steel Plant 
have embarked upon a truly worthy venture of tree- 
plantation within the compound of their shop. Though 
they already have a fair number of trees, they have 
resolved to have every emplo 3 ?ee of the department 
plant one tree during this season. At the first ceremo¬ 
nial planting, 50 trees and potted plants were planted 
on March 19, 1981, This leaves 70 more employees 
to ‘adopt’ frees and plant. 
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Import Sabstitotion Achievement by BUEL 

THE first 20 MVA power transformer with alumi¬ 
nium winding manufactured by Bharat Heavy Elec¬ 
tricals Ltd., Bhopal, has been energised and put into 
service at the Chambal Sub-Station, Bhopal of 
Madhya Pradesh Electricity Board. 

Tiis is the first time when copper conductor Is 
replaced by aluminium conductor in power trans¬ 
former of this rating and voltage class in the coun¬ 
try. 

In this 20 MVA (132 KV) transformer coppet 
has been replaced by aluminium which is abundantly 
available in the country itself. This national achieve¬ 
ment in the field of import substitution is a major 
break-through in power transformer technology. 

Indian Private firm Bags Iraq contract 

AN Indian private firm has been awarded a con¬ 
tract to build the Headquarters of Director General of 
Police at Baghdad by the State Orpmisation of Build¬ 
ings, Ministry of Housing and Construction. Govern¬ 
ment of Iraq. 

The Delhi based, Indian firm, Engineering Cons¬ 
truction Corporation Ltd., was able to secure this 
order against severe competition from international 
agencies. 

The construction of the twelVc-storeycd structure 
will be completed in 30 months’ period. The contract 
is valued el about 45 million American dollars. 

Bbmdkapped buf not helpless 

TWO brothers, Kartar Chand and Om Prakash, 
now aged 26 and 23 years were born in a 
backwa^ community of Poonch district in Jammu 
and Kashmir State. Throu^ sheer hard work they 
have established a school for teaching music and also 
formed a 10-member cultural troupe for conducting 
variety entertainment programmes. Kartar Chand is 
gifted with melodious voice and sings well cspecialUy 
gazals’ and folk semgs. He can also play on a few 
musical instruments. 

F.P.O. 

Poonch 


THE West Bengal Government has begun making 
use of flexible Umng with low density polyethylene 
film in irrigation channels to arrest the seepage of 
wafer in the conveyance system. In the conventional 
channels lined with brick.s and cement 40 per cent of 
the available water is lost through seepage. A Rs. 20 
lakh project involving this new method is now under 
e.xecution in Kangsabati canals in Jhurgram Sub¬ 
division of Midnaporc district. The method has 
iremendous potentiality to extend irrigation facUilics 
with the existing infrastructures. 

New Process for the Production of Sponge Iron 

THE Central Fuel Research Institute, Dhanbad has 
developed a new process (Plant filed) for the produc¬ 
tion of Sponge Iron. While known technologies involve 
reduction of iron ore by gases generated by gasification 
of coal or charcoal, in Uie CFRI process no external 
reduefant is nece.ssary. Further CFRI process does not 
involve fine grinding either of the iron ore or the reduc- 
tant non-cokig coal as against the normal practice of 
fine griding of iron ores before its pelletisation and sub¬ 
sequent reduction. In this novel process, the reduction 
is intrinsic and takes place in the briquet'es pallets or 
extruded shapes made out of the essential ingradients. 
This breakthrough has been possible by judicious in- 
coriwration of the reductant (coal) in the matrix of 
the iron fines in the form of preformed shapes which, 
when suitably treated in a furnace lead to production 
of sponge iron lumps of desired shape, size and wei^t. 
The sponge iron is suitable for charging into blast 
furance or directly info steel making furnaces. 


' citable Bricks from Unsuifabte Soils 

THE Central Building Research Institute Roorkec 
has evolved a process yielding bricks conforming to 
Indian Standards specifications, from inferior ted 
murum and black soils of Ramagiindam Area in 
Andhra Pradesh. The process has been adopted by 
l(KaI brick manufacturers, who have manufactured 
about 12 lakh bricks so far. Tlicy are now supplying 
these bricks to N.T.P.C. and other private and public 
unidertakings for their civil construction works. The 
CBRI process has resulted in a saving of 2 tonnes of 
coal per lakh of bricks. The process consists of mixing 
with the soil 20—49 per cent fly ash and 0.3 to 0.4 
per cent (by weight) of common salt, followed by 
firing in the range of 1000—1020’C and docking. 

RaUways Eamhip Up by Rs. 30 crores 

RAILWAYS have earned Rs; 30 crores more by 
way of freight and passenger earnings for the first 
quarter ending June this year. 

On the freight front, the Railways loaded 3,14,300 
wagon more Sian those loaded in the corresponding 
quarter last year. This additional loading has help<^ 
the Railways achieve an aggregate of more than 7 
rniDioa of revenue-earning freight traffic in 

confl^rjfson with the first quarter of last yetu. 
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BOOKS 


Joint Ventures 

Joint Ventures— A New Technique for Industries 
Growth by Dr. Ram K. Vepa; publidted by Manohnr 
Pubiications, ew Delhi-5, 1980; pp. 220; Price 
Rs. 70. 

PERSONS doubtful of a successful partnership bet¬ 
ween a Government agency and a private entrepre¬ 
neur must find this book a compulsive reading parti¬ 
cularly about how joint ventures can really work won¬ 
ders if implemented with a right mix of patience, 
perseverance and prudence by both the parlies invol¬ 
ved. The author who is at present the Development 
Commissoner, Small Scale Industries, Government of 
India has profusely drawn from his earlier experience 
as the Managing Director of the Andhra Pradesh In¬ 
dustrial Development Corporation (APIDC) and 
presented a valuabc monopaph on the subtlitics that 
surface in the relationship between a Government 
agency on the one hand and an entrepreneur on other 
hand w'hen they arc locked together in a joint venture. 

I'hc book under review is mostly about some fifty 
odd such joint ventures in operation in APIDC. The 
author admits in his foreward that though joint ven¬ 
ture pattern has not always been successful, the experi¬ 
ment offers sufficient guarantee for emulation by the 
rest of the country and some developing countries 
too. He rams home the theme that what is essential 
to success is the altitudinal factor on both sides— 
the Government agency as well as the private party 
and the right postures they bring to bear in the runing 
of such ventures. There is a grain of truth in the au¬ 
thor's avowal that “joint ventures will succeed only 
if both recognise the importance of the other instead 
of exaggerating one’s own role in them”. 

As any inadequate appreciation of the immense diffi- 
cul ies entrepreneurs face even in seemingly trivial 
matters is bound to bring down their ardour, suita¬ 
ble project identification and other relevant needs 
of the entrepreneur must be looked into by the deve¬ 
lopment agency in a pragmatic manner. Selection 
of a co-promoter is challenging exercise as the suc¬ 
cess of a joint venture is largely determined by the 
degree of rapport and understanding that exists bet¬ 
ween the Chairman (a nominee of the development 
agency) and the Managing Director (the enlreprenur 
himself) of the company. Besides, constant monito¬ 
ring by the promotional agency of the performance 
eff the company is a pre-requisite for the success of 
joint ventures so that any malpractice is nibbed in 
the bud. 

The biwk briefly touches upon a sample of a few 
projects of the AJPIDC joint-ventures ranging from 
glassware project, electrical (windingwisc unit) par¬ 
ticle board projee'. cold rolled steel strips protect 
to elec'ronic connectors. It also sets apart sufficient 
space for such eye-catching and emphatic topics as 
the problems and perspective.s of joint ventures. An 
appendix enclosing a summary of replies obtained 
from joint venture co-promoters is a revealing illus- 
trafion. Of the total of some 40 odd promoters ad¬ 
dressed. the number of replies obtained was only 


from 26, Of this, about 22 (mtrepreneurs expressed 
a favourable’ opinion about the overall disposition 
of the joint sector concept. This is a vindication of 
the need to spread this AFIDC’s joint-venture con¬ 
cept to other parts of the country and to various 
other developing nations, who may have identical 
milieu for the propagation of this governmental and 
entrepreneurial cooperative culture. 

In short, the book acknowledges the truism that 
pven restraint and goodwill on both sides, the joint- 
venture concept will surely help to create a new fee¬ 
ling of understanding and rapport between Govern¬ 
ment and industry, which is vital for a healthy indus¬ 
trial growth and harmony. 

G. Sriidvasan 

Public Utilities 

Economics and Management of Public Utilities by 
N. Somasekhsra, P.T.I. Book Company, Bangalore, 
Pag^s 204, Price Rs. 80. 

THE subject of study is investment and pricing 
policies of The Bangalore Transport Service and the 
Ban^lorc Dairy. Both the undertakings render basic 
services to the people and their efficiency is a matter 
of general concern. This efficiency must be understood 
not only in terms of ensuring decent service at rea¬ 
sonable cost but also in terms of fair return to the 
enterprise. From both these angles the two Karnataka 
undertakings studied here fall short of the expectations. 

The solution to the problem of the Bangalore City 
Transport Service suggested by the study is the replace¬ 
ment of old vehicles by new. Through the application 
of the Terborgh Model the author recommends replace¬ 
ment of vehicles as old as seven years or more and 
better routing schedule to reduce operating costs and 
improve profit margin. The study is based on the data 
for two years 1970-71 and 1971-72. One feels a little 
hesitant in generalising on the basis of experience of 
such a short period. 

According to the Terborgh Model it is worth replac¬ 
ing an old vehicle by a new one if the “net producti¬ 
vity” of the latter is greater than that of the former. 
Thus every thing binges on the definition of “net pro¬ 
ductivity”. According to the author, the economic re¬ 
placement periotJ is seven years if the rate of interest 
is assumed to be 5 per cent. The assumption of 5per 
cent rate of interest appears conservative even by the 
market value of capital, let alone the social cost of 
capital. The Model used by the author for re-scheduling 
the routes is interesting and the results of significant 
practical utility. 

The author finds that the losses of the Bangalore 
Dairy were due to under-pricing of most of its pro¬ 
ducts. The remedy to this is upward revision of prices. 
The real difficulty with most of the public under¬ 
takings is that, though their products are known to 
be under-priced, the social and political compulsions 
against upward revision arc too great to resist. The 
author even makes the su^estion that the prices oi 
milk products should be adjusted keeping the seasonal 
fluctuations in demand and supply. He does not realise 
the practical difficulties in revising prices every three 
inonths. However, the author has done well in indica¬ 
ting the scope for reduction of costs and increase in 
efficiency through such measures as aa optimum 
product mix, more efficient procurement qj^tions 
etc. 

M. R. Kalkanmi 
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Welfare of the Disabled in 
Karnataka 

{Continued from Cover II) 

whose family annual income docs not exceed Rs. 3,000 
Under this scheme more than 15,000 disabled persons 
have got the benefit. 

Orthopacdically handicapped and blind Government 
employees get five per cent of their basic pay subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 40 as monthly conveyance allow¬ 
ance. The salaried or wage earning blind persons have 
been exempted from payment of professional lax. 
Blind persons have been allowed free travel in buses 
in cities while m the mofussil areas they get 50 per 
cent concession in travel charges. Reservation in 
Government services has been extended to even C’lass 
I and II posts. Earlier it was restricted to only Class 
III ard IV categories of employment. 

Thirty voluntiry institutions are promoting the wel¬ 
fare of the disabled by receiving financial assistance 
from Government. 

Future Programmes 

One more school for deaf children is proposed to be 
established in Bcllary for which a budgetary provision 
of Rs. 3 lakh has been made in the current year. 

For giving medical treatment for the disabled, three 
transit homes are being established in Bangaloie. Bel- 
gaum and Gulbarga with the intake for each fixed at 
50 patients. 

It is also proposed to open one hostel for men ano 
other for women for the benefit of the disabled per¬ 
sons undergoing training in various vocations. Both 
will be locafted in Bangalore. 

Under another scheme approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, disabled entrepreneurs wiU get seed money from 
the Social Welfare Department. The Karnataka State 



A Physically handicapped person receiving training 
in a workshop 

Financial Corporation has come forward to provide 
loan assistance for promoting self-employment among 
the disabled in small scale units like tailoring, carpentry, 
printing etc. The loans cover working capital and 
machinery cost. 


Help to H.P. Handicapped 


IN Himachal Pradesh, the Welfare Department gives 
an allowance of Rs. 50 per month to all the disabled 
persons having an annual income upto Rs. 600. The 
Orthopacdically handicapped pesrons get new artificial 
limbs or old ones repaired at half the cost if their 
monthly income is between Rs. 301 and Rs. 600 and 
free of cost if they earn less than Rs. 300 p.m. Home 
for the Handicapped is being constructed at Simder- 
nagar at an estimated cost of Rs. 14.67 lakhs. This 
Home shall have facilities for treatment of the physi¬ 
cally handicapped. A workshop for fitting the artificial 
limbs and a vocational centre shall be attached to 
this Home. 

Scholarships to blind, deaf and orthopacdically 
handicapped students for general education and, for 
technical or professional training are awarded. The 
amount of the scholarships varies between Rs. 40 
and Rs. 125 per month and is available to the students 
whose parents/guardians’ combined income is not more 
than Rs. 750 p.m. (for ninth standard onwards) 


Rs. 450 (for 1st to eight standard). The Indi'm Coun¬ 
cil for Child Welfare, HP r.ancF tuns three school 
cum-homes, one at Dharan"ala lor the Physically 
handicapped two at Dhalli for dea^- dum and blind 
children. 

In Gire Industries Training Institute and the Rural 
ITIs and Tailoring Centres 5 per cent seats have been 
reserved for the handicapped. Three disabled persons 
in each block will be given training under TRYSEM. 
The handicapped persons with more than 50 per cent 
disability are allowed free travel by the Himachal 
Road Transport Corporation buses. 

A special cell for placement of the physically 
hanoicapped has been set up in the Directorate of 
Employment and Training, Simla. Reservation of 3 
per cent posts has been provided in class HI and IV 
posts and services for the physical handicapped 
persons. Reservation of one handicapped person for 
every 15 employees has been provided in all the 
Public Sector Undertakings of Himachal Pradesh. 
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,-l view i>l the Stall set up hv the Publications Division, 
leientiv In the Forepiouiul is shri I). S. Mehta, 


at the Third International Book hair held at Moscow 
Directo! o1 the Division 


Publications Division at Moscow Fair 


The lxH)k—‘W’ars isf Hndcavoiir”—speeches i)f (he 
Prime Mini.stcx Smt. Indira Gandhi, for the period 
August 1969 to August 1972 brought out by the 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, has been tentatively selected for trans* 
lation and priming in Russian lanf^age. 

The Director, Publications Division, who represen¬ 
ted the Government of India at the Third International 
Book Fair at Moscow m September says that he has 
signed option agreements with different Soviet Union 


publishers for six other titles. These arc Indian Classi¬ 
cal Dance by Kapila Vatsayana Biographies of Jawa- 
harlai Nehru by Chalapati Ro and Rahindra Nath 
Tagore by lliranmay Banerjee in tlie Biulders of 
Modern India Series; Rabindra Nath Tagore and Art 
Of His Times by Jaya Appaswamy; Art of Nepal by 
Amita Ray and the Last Tiger by Ruskin Boud. 

The Publications Division sold out all the books 
which it took for the Moscow Fair. 


Piiiited by the Manager, Oovt. of India Press, Ring Rotid, New Dclhi-tl(W64 and 
Published by the Director, Publications Division, Patiala House, New Delhi-1 lOOOt. 







"Hnablinj; the Disabled”, an exhibititm to mark the International >'ear of the Disabled, organi.sed b> the 
Direeloralc of Advertising X'isiial Publicity, at New Delhi recently, was inaugurated by Kumari Kumud 
Joshi, Deputy Minister of Information and Broadcasting. I'he exhibition shows htiw'. in spite of their 
handicaps, the disabled are able to carry rin with different vocations. 


Reservation for Handicapped 

AS many as tewenty State Ciovcmmcnts nave made desIt, I'ripura, Rajasthan and Karnataka two per cent, 
reservations for the physically handicappcc' persons tind the remaining States three per cent, 
including the blind from one per cent to four per cent Nine States have so far sanctioned an allowance to 
in Group ‘C’ and "D" categories. 'Fhc Central Govern- the physically handicapped including the blind under 
ment has made reservation of three per cent for these the old age pension scheme. The State of Bihar has 
categories of persons. given Rs. 30.00, Madhya Pradesh Rs. 60.00. Gujarat 

Rs. 30.()0. Karnataka Rs. 40.00. Tamil Nadu Rs. 
The Stale of (iujarat has made four percent reser- 25.00, Tripura Rs. 30.00, and Union Territory of 

vation. Orissa one per cent, West Bengal. Uttar Pra- Dadra Nagar Haveli Rs. 50.00. 
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EditoHfd 

Need for a National Outlook 

THE problems connected with our irrigation system 
are of chronic nature and inspite of repeated exhorta¬ 
tions they continue to persist. Most of the resolutions 
passed at the recent confcience of State Irrigation 
Ministers are no exception to this. The conference 
has re-iterated its earlier recommendations for correct 
estimation and timely execution of project^, prompt 
arrangements for utilisation of irrigation potential, 
maintenance of irrigation works, proper drainage 
system, a master plan for flood control, etc. There 
are at present 71 Command Area Agencies and if 
they function properly there will be a tremendous 
improvement in the utilisation of irrigation facilities 
already created. The increasing cost and scarcity of 
construction materials like steel and cement seriously 
affect the execution of irrigation projects, and this can 
be tackled only through coordinated efforts of various 
Ministries and departments. 

An important contribution of the conference is its 
proposal to set up organisations for dealing with the 
water resources of the country from a national angle. 
One such body would be the National Water Develop¬ 
ment Council, to sort out inter-Sfate river disputes 
and to prepare a national water policy. This would 
require Central legislation and the Union Minister 
of Agriculture and Irrigation ha.s clarified that it would 
be enacted only if all the States agree to it and that 
even afterwards water would continue to remain a 
State subject. (At the conference, West Bengal and 
Kerala expressed some reservations about this pro¬ 
posal). Another organisation suggested is the National 
Water Develojanent Agency for carrying out surveys, 
investigations and studies of the country’s rivers—^to 
start with, the rivers of the peninsular area. Kerala, 
Karnataka and Orissa have reservations even about 
this idea. Many projects could not be taken up due 
to inter-State disputes, pending which enormous quan¬ 
tity of water is going waste and a large power 
potential remains unharnessed. It is high time that 
the utilisation of water resources is taken away from 
the hands of parochial-minded politicians and entrusted 
to engineers and economists. This is easier said than 
done and unless the politicians of all the major parties 
arrive at a consensus, it will not be possible to achieve 
this under the present democratic system. The proposed 
national bodies will be ineffective if they are not armed 
with adequated powers. The inequitable distribution 
of irrigation water in many areas and hesitation to 
introduce warabandi system for this purpose and the 
continuation of low irrigation rates are also based on 
political considerations of placating the rural rich. This 
problem' should be solved with the requisite political 
will. 

It is true that with the present potential of 59 
million hectares, India has the lareest area under 
irrigation in the world. But even thk is only one- 
tenth of the total potential. The Sixth Five Year Plan 
has fixed the target of 15 million hectares out of 
which the first year’s achievement is estimated to 
be 2.44 million ha. It will require re-doubled efforts 
to achieve the rest of the Plan target. 

But the pace of creating and utilising 
additional irrigation and hvdel-power facilities and of 
cheeking recurring flood damages can be quickened if 
a national outlook is developed among our people 
and political leaders. H 



25 Years of State 


Trading Corporation 


Gopesb N. Mehra* 


EVER SINCE it was set up in 1956, the State 
Trading Corporation has emerged on the Indian 
economic scene as the largest export house and an 
agency for canalised import of items of general 
consumer interest. 

The birth of STC is attributed by its erstwhile 
Chairman Mr. Prakash Tandon to the request, first 
of the Chinese government and later of the Soviet 
Government for the setting up of a Central Govern¬ 
ment agency with which they could easily enter into 
bilateral trade agreements and thereby avoid dealing 
with a horde of private parties. 

The Chinese agreements, Mr. Tandon points out, 
came to an end with the war in 1962 but the Russian 
bilateral trade continued, considerably re-inforced by 
other East European countries till it formed a substan¬ 
tial part of Indian imports and exports. 

The STC found acceptance with most of these 
countries because they could sell to India products 
not sophisticated enough for the European market 
and buy from India commodities and products with¬ 
out using their hard-earned foreign exchange and 
enable this iountry to have arress to their plants and 
equipment for which India did not have enough 
free foreign exchange since most of its reserves had 
been used up in importing food from the US. 

Being the only government agency engaged in this 
barter-type trade, the STC was allowed to enter new 
fields and even new markets in the West, particularly 
for the purposes of procuring essential materials for 
the upkeep of Indian economy. It was this enlarged 
role entrusted to the STC which enabled it to achieve 
an all-time high level of turnover in 1980-81 when 
it crossed Rs. 1.677 crores. This represented a margi¬ 
nal Increase of 9.6 per cent over the turnover of 
Rs. 1,529 crores in 1979-80. 

The working results of STC showed that the 
increase in turnover was largely because of the 
expansion in import sales. Though non-canalised 
exports marginally increased there was a decline 
Rs. 198 crores in the exports of canalised items due 
mainly to the non-availability of sugar for exports. 

This performance of STC recently encouraged the 
Commerce Minister Pranab Kumar Mukherfee to 
remark that it (STC) could look back with genuine 

SPCciPl Correspondent, UNI 
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pride over its performance during the last 25 years. 
Making this point at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Public Sector Undertakings, Mr. Mukherjee went 
on to say : “A trend-setter and a dominant organisa¬ 
tion in India’s international trade, the government 
looks ufton STC as a major instmnent for imple¬ 
menting its foreign trade policies.” 

To fully appreciate the performance of this really 
dominant organisation which has tended to grow into 
a monolithic structure, it would be proper to first 
study its export performance which was the primary 
aim for which the organisation was established. 
Export! 

The export earnings of STC for 1980-81 are pro¬ 
visionally put at Rs. 461 crores as compared to 
Rs. 636 crores last year. The decline is attributed to 
restricted supply of certain export items like sugar 
and molasses and depressed market conditions for 
others like coffee, castor oil and semi-processed leather. 
It is further pointed out that the decline in exports 
was mainly in respect of canalised items. The cana¬ 
lised exports fell from Rs. 420 crores in 1979-80 to 
Rs. 222 crores in 1980-81. Major decrease was in 
respect of items such as sugar (R?. 84 crores), semi- 
processed leather (Rs. 68 crores), castor oil 
(Rs. 18 crores) and molasses (Rs. 23 crores). 

During the year, only 87,000 metric tonnes of 
sugar vdued at Rs. 45 crores could be exported 
because of the government not releasing much of 
levy sugar for export purposes due to scarcity condi¬ 
tions inside the country. The government subsequently 
imposed a ban on export of sugar on February 21 
last. There was a distinct advantage of world market 
prices dxmng the year with a rate of Rs. 4856 PMT 
as against Rs. 2268 PMT which was available last 
year. It was in this context of sugar ban that the 
STC invited huge penalities for default in fulfilling 
a contract with a UK firm for supply of about two 
lakh tonnes of sugar. Before the ban came the STC 
had been able to supply only about 60,000 tonnes 
of sugar and according to the penalty terms it was 
required to shell out an amount of £2.3 million 
(Rs. 4.6 crores). 

Even at Rs. 228 crores achieved in terms of 
exports, the STCs performance measures upto only 
about 4 per cent of the total exports from India. 
The increase in exports last year was hardly 5 per 
cent over the 1979-80 achievement. It has been 
argued that since the prevailing inflation rate was 
about 20 per cent on an averap, the real value of 
snrcs non-canalised exports fell far short of the 
original target of Rs. 280 crores for 1980-81. It is 
also argued that STC’s present performance does not 
befit an organisation which has as many as 18 offices 
abroad and 14 branch offices in the country manned 
by more than 110 executives drawing salaries more 
than Rs. 3,000 per month. The aggregate wage bill 
of the PSU is estimated at Rs. 5 crores and adminis- 
trai^ and promotion expenses pegged at Rs. 7 crores. 
^ The current year’s performance showed a maiked 
improvpent in the exports of non-canalised items 
which increased from Rs. 216 crores in 1979-80 to 
Rs. 239 crores m 1980-81. This increase was in 
respect of items such as rice, tobacco, jute goods, 
instant coffee, footwear and components, readymade 
garments and other consumer pioducts. The Cor- 
TOration reportedly made a determined effort during 
the year to find export markets for new items and 
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to diveisify the markets for existing {products as well 
as several new items such as physical ediiration 
equipment, sports wear and shoes to Iraq; bicycle 
c hains to Vietnam; guava juice and papaya slices to 
USSR and orthopaedic shoes to USA. Among new 
areas explored for boosting expewts were Seychelles, 
Iraq, New Zealand, West Germany, USSR, Switzci- 
land, Singapore and Algeria. According to Mr. Abid 
Hussain, the new Chairman of STC who is also 
secretary in the Ministry of Commerce, the Corpora¬ 
tion gave special attention to various promotional 
measures like making improvements in quality, grading 
and packaging and providing infrastructural facilities 
to the export units. In this campaign the Corporation 
arranged supply of leather, soling materials and 
imported sole and elastic to shoe manufacturing units; 
organised production of machine grade shoe lasts 
centrally in order to standardise their size|fittings and 
widened its circle of business associates, services of 
Small Scale Services Institute to identify units with 
export capacity for enrolling them as its associates 
and to make centralised arrangements for supply of 
packaging materials like boxes, cartons and labels 
for export of various items. The STC also extended 
financial assistance upto 30 per cent to tanneries, 
fabricating units by way of import of machinery under 
the leather development assistance scheme. 

In its tentative five year plan prepared for long 
range operations, the STC has called for an increase 
in non-canalised exports to Rs. 500 crores in 1984-85. 
The plan envisages an increase in agricultural exports 
from Rs. 145 crores to Rs. 300 crores and manufac¬ 
tured products’ exports from Rs, 70 crores to Rs. 200 
crores in 1984-85. 

While commenting upon the performance of the 
Corporation the Commerce Minister Pranab Kumar 
Mukherjee was also quick to laud STC’s efforts in 
promoting the consordum approach for generadng 
greater exports of the small scale sector. The Sixth 
Five'Year Plan envisages doubling of exports from 
this sector from the present level of Rs. 1000 crores 
to Rs, 2000 crores. According to Mr. Mukherjee 
the small scale units being dispersed in various parts 
of the country with varying standard of performance 
require a close and condnuous review, guidance and 
su^rvision. He was confident that S'TC would con- 
dnue its promodonal efforts in this direction and 
thereby earn the goodwill of the s mall scale sector. 
As a premier trading organisadon, STC has symbo¬ 
lised hopes and aspiradons of the government pard- 
cularly with regard to meedng the target fixed for 
exports in the wake of sizeable imports of POL, food 
and other essential items. It has been argued that 
STC’s leadership role should be adequately reflected 
in the magnitude of its turnover, diversity of the pro¬ 
ducts handled and efiBciency in operations both in 
terms of costs and quality, Mr. Pranab Mukerjee ob¬ 
served that while S'TC had shown an impressive growth 
in ma^tude of its turnover, the need for diversity of 
operations and improved efficiency still continued to 
exist. He said a trading organisation which was 
dealing with monopoly items had special re-sponsibi- 
lity to secure a balance between operational efficiency 
and quality of service. This woi^ imply maximi¬ 
sing of turnover along with maximising of profit and 
minimising costs. 


in this context it is pertinent to learn that the Cor¬ 
poration contributed Rs. 3 crores to the government 
exchequer by way of dividends and Rs. 37.5U crotes 
by way of taxes on its pertormance tor the year 
1980-81. In the 25 years of its existence SiCs 
contribution directly to the national exchequer has 
been Rs. 231 crores as corporate taxes and Rs. 24 
crores as dividend. It issued bonus shares several 
times totalling Rs. 13 crores. Ihe equity capital of 
the corporation has risen from Rs. 1 crore in the year 
of its inception to Rs. 15 crores now. The financial 
results reveal that the trading profit of STC during the 
year increased from Rs. 62.3 crores last year to Rs. 64 
crores during 1980-81. 

Inqiorts 

The value of imports by STC far outpaced the ex¬ 
ports. This was primarily because ol toe tigiit avail- 
abihty of critical items such as edible oils, newspiiot, 
sugar, cement and white prmiing paper m toe uomes- 
tlc market. Import turnover ot the Corporation 
touched new heights at Rs. 1214 croies duiing 
1980-81 as against Rs. 884 crores woah ot gooos 
imported by it in 1979-80. The import of euiule 
oils alone auring the year reached a level ol 11 iaxh 
metric tonnes as against 8.4 lakh MT in tiie previous 
year. The increase m these imports, according to 
Corporation Chairman, was largely due to increased 
requirements under the Public ifistribuUun bystem 
from 2.68 lakh MT to 4.56 lakh Ml’. Simitarly, 
the quantities made available to the vanaspati units 
also increased trom 4.74 lakh MT in 1979-80 to 
6.08 lakh tonnes in 1980 -81. 

Such heavy imports necessitated maintaining of 
buffer stocks for which STC maintained 4 lakh MT 
of storage capacity in various port towns and inland 
destinations. Edible oil operations of the Corpora¬ 
tion today include not only import storage, movement 
and distribution but also refining and tinning arran¬ 
gements for supply to the Public Distribution System 
Besides oils, the Corporation Imported 19.3 lakh MT 
of cement, 1.81 lakh MT of su^r, 3.18 lakh MT of 
newsprint and 59,000 MT of white printing paper to 
meet the domestic requirements of consumers and 
industry. 

Weak Points 

While the decision to import these essential com¬ 
modities was motivated by the concerned Ministries 
of the government the distribution policy of the Cor¬ 
poration was subject of critical comment in public 
and press. One of the factors contributing to it has 
been a certain lack of understanding in the Corpora¬ 
tion about the behaviour of International markets 
and nding prices. There have been occasions when 
failure to import an item timely or delay in proper 
disbursement has led to crises in domestic markets 
as was seen in the case of vanaspati industry. The 
rubber industry and newsprint users have mso ex¬ 
pressed doubts about the efficacy of the Corporation 
to handle these items with any degree of imagination 
or efficiency. It has not been able to evolve any 
machinery to accurately gauge the domestic demands 
of these items and consequently gear itself to meet 
them in tiine in order to avoid controversy or crises. 
Edible oil in^iorts and distribution have been perhaps 
the most outstanding examples of Corporation’s mud¬ 
dled operations. 
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It was this aspect of Corporation’s functioning 
whish promoted Mr. Mhkerjee to remark recently 
that there was need for the Corporation to play a 
more positive role in ensuring stability of prices of 
mass consumption items where fluctuation in supply 
necessitates import or export of these items on govern¬ 
ment account. The Minister pointed out that till 
now STC had been carrying out this work, more or 
less, on an ad-hoc basis as and when called upon by 
the government to do so for meeting emergent situa¬ 
tions. He expected an organisation such as STC 
which is equipped with a netwerk of foreign offices 
and an abundance of managerial talent to monitor 
suitably the supply and demand sitiration of such 
items and provide advance information to the govern¬ 
ment so that corrective action could be taken well 
in time. It has been well recognised that for an 
organisation like STC to function efficiently, speed 
in decision-making and a rigorous monitoring of ex¬ 
ecutive performance is of paramount importance. 
For this it is necessary to strengthen not only manage¬ 
ment services but also maintain a data bank of up- 
todatc commercial intelligence. The Commerce 
Minister felt that well thought out delegation of 
powers and responsibilities could help in hastening 
the decision-making process on the part of the Cor¬ 
poration. But he regretted the tendency fast creep¬ 
ing into these organisations of pushing up the deci¬ 
sion-making process to higher levels and getting in- 
vol\ ed in u culture of files rather than action. 


In this context it is pertinent to point out that the 
Government itself has erred greatly m keeping such 
u gigantic organisation with such crucial and multi¬ 
farious functions of urgent jmblic importance rudder¬ 
less for such a long time. The Corporation officials 
themselves publicly admitted lecently that SIC’s fun¬ 
ctioning bad deteriorated greatly as a result of mis¬ 
management at the top level, it was held out that 
it was not because of any lack of talent but of lea¬ 
dership that this giant public sector undertaking was 
drifting wilffiy and often without purpose. They also 
legretted that personnel relationship within the cor¬ 
poration had been brought to a very low level and 
there was frequent political interference in crucial 
appointments. In tms atmosphere was it possible 
to mould the attitudes of its employees by factors 
like accountability, responsibility and authority in de¬ 
cision making or promotional policies and appraisal 
systems ? 

After 25 years of functioning of the Corporation 
it was indeed interesting to listen to Mr. Mukerjee’s 
advice to STC Board of Directors that they should 
now prepare a perspective plan for the Corporation 
which should lay due emphasis on its developmental 
role as also the role associated with achieving social 
objectives. The Minister was also keen that STC 
should function as government’s field agency in the 
market and make available to it timely information on 
developments in international markets which were 
likely to affect the economic conditions significantly. 
It was specifically directed to engage its attention to¬ 
wards preventing malpractices, abuse and profiteering. 
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The Jhumias 


of 


Karbi Anglong 


P. N, Rau* 


GREEN revolution has taJccn root in Haryana 
and Punjab and is spreading all over the country. 
Strangely, in India, some people have never heard 
of this revolution even today. A typical instance is 
that of the Karbi hill tribals who live in the interior- 
most areas of the Karbi Anglong District of Assam. 
They, numbering two lakhs, live in the hill district 
over an area of 10,000 sq. km. Most of the area 
comprises hills and thick forest. Roads are few and 
villages are small and widely scattered. Most of ihese 
villages can be reached only by foot, through dense 
jungles. 

Scantily dressed, these people arc the Jhumias or 
the shifting cultivators of Assam. The Jhumias arc 
happy in their own way because they do not know 
better. They raise hill paddy, maize, chillies, pump- 
kin.s, gourds and mustard on the slopes of the hills 
which they clear by burning the trees before the on¬ 
set of monsoon. Needless to say. the yield is very 
low. 

The soil is so fertile that if modern farming prac¬ 
tices arc adopted, the yield will increase by tenfold. 
But the surplus yield will have to be sold to the local 
trader at uneconomical price. Thus the care-face and 
sclf-snfficient Jhumias will come under the thumb of 
some unscrupulous traders. Here comes the important 
role the Indian Council of Agricultural Research has 
to play. 

Composite Programme 

The Government of Assam has launched a serious 
drive tt> wean away 40,000 Jhumia fanrih'es in the 
Karbi Anglong and North Cachar Hills districts 
of Assam from jhuming. The “Composite Program¬ 
me”, as it is known, was launched at the beginning 
of the Fifth Five Year Plan. The Central Gavem- 
ment allocated Rs. 12 crores in the Plan. The prog¬ 
ramme has been carried over to the Sixth Plan 
also. Being a multi-disciplinary activity, the Depart¬ 
ments of Soil Conservation, Forest, P.W.D.. Agiicul- 
furc. Irrigation and the 4Ej||m Plantation Crops De¬ 
velopment Corporation (ATODC) are all actively 

Secretary, rndhn Council of Agriciiltur.il Research. 



A Karbi woman carryinf} cotton to a village market 

involved in the programme. The Development Com¬ 
missioner for the Hill Areas of Assam is the co¬ 
ordinating agency. The role of the APCDC forms 
the key-slonc of the whole scheme. According to the 
programme, the Corporation has to establish coffee 
and rubber plantations over 8,000 hectares in the 
hill districts of Karbi Anglong and North Cachar 
Hills. Till now, they have set up 16 plantations 
covering an area of about 2000 hectares only. 

The Agricultural Refinance Development Corpora¬ 
tion has to finance the establishment of the planta¬ 
tions using jhumia labour to the maximum extent 
possible. After the Corporation has recouped its 
entire investment, the plantations will be transferred 
to the jhumia labourers who will thereafter bewme 
the owners of the plantations. These jhumias wiU 
by then have acquired sufficient experience in looking 
after them. Then the Corporation will become a 
mere servicing agency and provide inputs, expert 
advice and marketing facilities. 

The pay-back period for the Corporation is 
about 20 years, and the life of a plantation is about 
40 years. During the pay-back period the jhumia 
works as a laboirrer prior to becoming the actual 
owner of a part of the plantation (2 hectares per 
family). For his subsistence, in this period, he has 
to be provided some developed land near the plan¬ 
tations where his family members can grow crops to 
feed the entire family. 

Hfflrc comes the role of the other departments. The 
Soil Conservation Department is to develop cultivable 
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land adjacent to the plantations. They will be dis¬ 
tributed among the families of the jhumia labourers. 
The Department of Agriculture will supply inputs 
sucli as pesticides, fertilizers, improved seeds etc. 
Simultaneously the Irrigation Department will de¬ 
velop nearby water sources for providing irrigation 
lacilitics. Allotment of such developed plots would 
be made by the local autonontous District Council. 
The Forest Department develops the social forest 
around the area. They raise quick growing species 
employing the jhumias as labourers. The established 
forests provide fuel and fodder. The PWD has f(» 
create the infrastrircture for the plantations, land and 
torcsts developed by the other agencies. 

Apart from the Composite Programme, some other 
schemes, like Jhumia Orchard Scheme and two in¬ 
tegrated pilot projects, have also been taken up to 
uplift the tribals. Basically these programmes are well 
concerved and also result oriented. Yet they have 
not been very successfullv implemented for \ariou.s 
reasons. 

Firstly, the Corporation has found that the concept 
of working as a labourer or “coolie” goes against the 
vary psyche of a Jhumia. It is below his dignity. So 
the jhumias do not care much to work in the planta¬ 
tions and if at all they work, it is for short periods 
('Illy. Faulty allocation of developed land to the 
ihumias has been found to be another constraint. 
Tlic ihumias who work or are orepared to work in 
the plantations of the Corporation as labourers are 
HOI cetl'nc the developed land for cultivation, next 
to die plantations where they work. The Irrigation 
Denartment’s schemes for irricating such lands take 
a long time to fructify with the result the developed 
lands are abandoned by the allottees hecau.se 
the lands arc no better than their traditional 
ihuniia plots Tlic net result of all these factors is 
that even where a iliumia agrees to take up a dailv- 
wacer's iob in a plantation or is .allotted a plot de¬ 
veloped bv the Soil Coipervation Department he cn- 
suics that the other members of his fainilv eonfimi'' 
to practise ilium cultivation 

V Suliitioii 

Here is a new philosophy which may be a better 
approach to the problem. The very first thing to do 
to wean awav the jhumias from shifting cultivation, 
is to make them shed their basic fear of exploita¬ 
tion by middlemen and traders if they are not self- 
sufficient by producing only one crop. Provision of 

AD-PIasKc Bicycle 

A completely new type of bicycle which cannot 
rust and requires practically no maintenance has 
been developed by the Gothenburg firm of Itera 
Development Centre AB with the backing of Volvo 
and other companies. Virtually every part represents 
an innovation and is patented or of protected design. 

The lightweight bicycle is of unisex design and 
made almost wholly of ultra-hard composite mate¬ 
rials of the type used in the space industry. Hard¬ 
ness tests conducted have shown that the frame, front 
fork, and wheels are appreciably more durable than 
the same parts on conventional bicycles The lamps 
are driven bv a new 6 volt elecric system. ITie 


assured market where they get reasonable price for 
the crop will create confidence. The Government 
may introduce the system of collecting the produce 
grown by the jhumias, if not from every village, 
at least from purchase points established within say 
10 Km. from every village. Such collection of the 
grain should be done very regularly during the har¬ 
vesting season at least, say every 10-15 days. Apart 
from this, through wide publicity the jhumias should 
be told well in advance at what price their crops 
would be purchased. The possibility of setting up 
such purchase points on a cooperative basis could be 
explored. Such purchase centres can be set only 
when a strong infrastructure is built up. Transport 
facilities should be strengthened or established to 
reach interior purchase centres, from where the 
produce is purchased, 

Once a jhumiii comes to understand and believe 
that whatever he produces—crops, handicrafts and so 
on—have a ready market free of uncertainty, then he 
can be persuaded to grow single crop using modern 
agricultural practices. Similarly, subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions like rope making, basket making, and so on 
can be propagated among the tribals. Similar ap¬ 
proach was successfully adopted in the Sukbomajri. 
Project implemented by the ICAR near Chandigarh 
to uplift the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The concept of setting up interior purchase points 
and connecting them with the main roads through 
all-weather jeepable roads may be tried in one or 
two selected blocks in the first instance, in collabo¬ 
ration with the autonomous District Council. After 
experimenting for a short period, bearing the teething 
troubles if any, the programme may be firmly estab¬ 
lished till it is accepted as a viable and reliable way 
of life by the jhumias. Now the scheme may be ex¬ 
tended to other areas, after making necessary modi¬ 
fication depending on the experience. At that stage, 
other schemes acceptable to the jhumias in the new 
climate of confidence can also be thought of to di¬ 
versify their tradtional occupations and make them 
more modern minded and progressive. 

In conclusion it may be stressed that establishment 
of such markets is only the first small step towards 
an ambitious overall programme. This creates con¬ 
fidence in the jhumia’s mind when he accepts new 
schemes based on latest technology introduced in his 
domain with the ultimate aim of opening new hori¬ 
zons of modern life to the jhumias who have been 
entrenched in age old customs and practices. □ 

central battery unit and all cables arc housed within 
the frame. ITie risk of punctures has been reduced 
by 75 per cent by coating the inside of the high-qua¬ 
lity tyres with super-elastic plastic which is exfremly 
hard to pierce. 

The Itera bicycle, which is extremely comfortable 
to pedal, is available in both normal and sports mo¬ 
dels and with a choice of one, three, five, six, 10 
or 12 gears. It will be delivered semi-asscmbled in 
a t^ckage for final assembly by buyers 'r bicycle 
retailers, a system designed to save space and solve 
distribution and storag a^ | p toblems. Accessories in¬ 
clude packing boxes, safety seats for babies, etc. 

—SIP 
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Photograph Identity 
Cards for Electors 


1. K. K. Menon'" 

IT has been decided to issue Identity Cards for 
electors and the cards will be introduced gradually for 
future elections. North-eastern States have decided to 
go ahead with the preparation of identity cards. Naga¬ 
land and Meghalaya have already started the work. Tlte 
scheme was first tried on an experimental basis in tlic 
last general elections in Sikkim, held in 1979. 

The Identity Card contains the name of the State, 
part Number of the Electoral Roll. Serial Number of 
the elector in that part, Name of the elector, Father's, 
Mothcr'slHusband's name, sex, age, address showing 
the House Number and finally the Assembly consti- 
tuancy to which the elector belongs. The card will be 
signed by the Electoral Registration Officer concerned. 
A photostat copy of the Identity Card with photo will 
appear on the left side of the identity card to prevent 
any foul play. 

Rule of Photography 

With the introduction of electronic gadgets, photo¬ 
graphy has become more efficient and quicker. Within 
a matter of a few minutes hundreds of persons can be 
photographed. In Sikkim the work of photographing 
the electors and the preparation of a laminated identity 
card for each elector was entrusted to a firm in Calcirtta. 
This fi/m used a special type of camera having the 
capacity for photographing 300 persons per hour. The 
camera was handled by a team of photographers sent 
by the firm. Convenient centres were chosen and elec¬ 
tors were asked to come to these centres. Normally 
these were Panchayat blocks and intimation for this 
purpose was sent through the agency of the Panchayats 
to dl the electors. 


In Sikkim, the cameramen of the firm were moving 
from one centre to the other on different dates. The 
lamination of the card was done centrally at Calcutta. 
In the near future the State Governments will have 
to employ photographers for this purpose. It would be 
possible to raise sufficient number of photographers for 
attending to this work and completing it quickly. 
Each photographer may have to be assigned electors 
covered by 4 or 5 polling booths and they will be 
made responsible to take photographs of electors on 
the basis of finally published electoral roll. A photo¬ 
grapher will be required to furnish two copies of an 
elector’s photograph with a negative to the Electoral 
Registration Officer of each Assembly constituency. 
ITie lamination of the card will be done by a firm 
engaged in such work or, simple lamination machines 
can be procured at different centres. In Sikkim the 

•FoniK'r Siaot.iiy la I.ltciion Coinnussion 



Lutioial Identity Cittd—a 

cost of (.MIC photograph identity card worked out to 
Rs. 2.50 a copy in 1979. It may be higher now con¬ 
sidering the increase in the price of film and other 
materials—say Rs. 4.00 per card. 

India’s firsts 


India has many firsts in the election field and pho¬ 
tograph identity cards will be one such. The decision 
lo adopt adult franchise launched a great and fateful 
experiment unique in the world in its stupendousness 
and complexity. Never before had such a vast electo- 
late gone to the polls. India was the fust country in 
the world to introduce the system of symbols. Again, 
India is going to be the first conulry lo use an 
Electoronic Voting Machine for election. Some coun¬ 
tries, especially Communist countries, have prescribed 
Identity Cards for their citizens for purposes other than 
elections. 

The photograph identity card is a fool-proof safe¬ 
guard against impersonation, bogus voting or what is 
called ‘rigging’. There are two types of ‘rigging’; one 
is silent and the other violent. In the silent type, a 
number of persons who are not the real voters come 
and vote. Identity card will stop this malpractice. At 
the polling booths the polling officers will have a copy 
of the identity cards of each elector. When the elector 
shows his identity card, the officer compares it with 
the card he has with him. Ballot paper will be given 
to the elector only if he is convinced of the elector’s 
identity. The voters identity cards can also be utilised 
for other purposes, such as issue of passp<jrts, ration 
cards and other facilities for which the identity of 
persons would be required. 

Drawbacks 


No doubt there are certain drawbacks in this sys¬ 
tem. The first one is the high cost involved. The pre¬ 
paration of Identity Cards is estimated to cost about 
Rs. 120 crores. But it may be offset in the long run 
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by saving in indelible ink and reduction in the number 
of polling officers. The refusal of pardanashin ladies 
to be photographed will come in its way, but this will 
lessen with the passage of time and the advancement 
of education. When it becomes compulsory as in the 
case of a passport for instance, they will have to abide 
by it. Moreover, this objection will be prevalent only 
in certain areas and sections of people. Besides, the 
scheme is being introduced in phases, the first phase 
covering urban constituencies, the second semi-urban 
and the third rural constituencies. Another drawback 
is the general lethargy of voters to come to one place 
for the purpose of being photographed and also for 
receiving their Identity C'ards. But people are 
becoming more and more vote-conscious and they may 

KVIC’s Carpentry 
and 

Biacksmithy 

Dr. Zia Uddiii Kiiuiroowala'*^ 


INTRODUCTION of power and stress on mccha- 
jiisation have given ca^entary and biacksmithy, a 
new dimension. The village carpenters and black¬ 
smiths arc now required to produce small modern 
tools of agriculture and assembly, for repairs and 
maintenance of new types of equipment used in agri¬ 
culture, construction and a host of engineering in¬ 
dustries and transport equipment. 

Khadi and Village Industries Commission took up 
the job of training and upgrading the skill of the tradi¬ 
tional artisan, in 1959-60. In the beginning, it was 
helping to manufacture tools and equipment required 
for Khadi and village industries. From 1965-66 the 
scope of the programme was enlarged to cover tools, 
equipment required for agro-based industries and the 
other ancillarics connected with the construction acti¬ 
vities. 

Modernisation of these industries is based not only 
on building up a suitable organisation to look after 
the raw material, tools and marketing needs but 
also to improve their production techniques through 
proper training. The commission arranges for such 
training of carpenters and blacksmiths and financial 
help on easy terms. 

It is hoped the Commission will provide employment 
to nearly 1.62 lakh persons during 1978-79 to 
1982-83. 

’Assist-mt Professor. New College, Madr.is 


not mind it, especially when it is a question of losing 
one’s right of franchise. Things will also improve in 
course of time when anangements could be made to 
take photographs of electors and supply the cards 
at their door. 

The indelible ink mark, which is put on the left 
forefinger of an elector before he goes to vote in order 
to prevent him from voting for a second time, has 
become ineffective. Time and again, it has been de¬ 
monstrated that it could be erased by the application 
of a chemical .solution. Impersonation is an evil which 
cannot be tackled in any other way. The samll diffi¬ 
culties in implementing the system of photograph 
identity card will have to be overcome for the save 
of free and fair elections. 


Production 

The p.'-oduction of goods by carpenters and black¬ 
smiths has increased from Rs. 0.96 crore in 1968-69 
to Rs. 12,42 crorcs in 1977-78. showing an over all 
increase of 1,194 per cent. It is also estimated that 
the production will go up to Rs. 71.96 crores during 
the year 1982-83. The production from carpentary and 
biacksmithy is much higher than the production from 
all KVIC’s items 

The earnings from carpentry and biacksmithy have 
increased from Rs. 0.22 crorc in 1968-69 to Rs. 3.64 
crores in 1977-78. 

Prospects of Industries 

The scope of expansion of carpentry and black- 
smithy activities can be gauged from the large invest¬ 
ments, that arc being made and planned on various 
types of housing schemes and manufacture of agricul¬ 
tural implements, 

A sufficient number of artisans should be 
grouped into co-operative and other forms of organi¬ 
sations so that concerted efforts could be made. Margi¬ 
nal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Agency 
(MFAL), Agro-Service Centres and Credit and 
Marketing co-operatives arc suitable agencies with 
which these artisans could be linked. Institutional 
credit has not yet reached these artisans. In view of 
the immense scope for the development of these in¬ 
dustries, all the possible avenues of providing them 
, institutional credit through all these agencies should 
be explored. Such credit would have to be an integ¬ 
rated, supervised credit, if the needs of the develop¬ 
ment of these industries are to be properly and ade¬ 
quately met. Unless some initiative is taken by 
nationalised banks in this direction, not much progress 
will be made in helping these artisans. 

Apart from encouraging these artisans to produce 
agricultural implements and equipment for village 
industries they can also be provided with opportuni¬ 
ties to engage themselves in produclug such materials 
as beams and refters, doors and windows, grills ahd 
frames, decorative and artistic handicrafts, furniture 
and interior decorative material. □ 
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Cover Story 

Development 

of 

Energy 

Sector 

Subhas Chandra Bose’' 

WE have been giving much importance to the dcve- 
I- pment of our energy sector under the Five Year 
Plans. How energy sector has been developing to 
occupy the No. 1 position can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table :— 

Table I : Energy Sector under the Sixth Five Year 
Plans (1951 to 1985) 


Rs. 26,535.44 crorcs has been provided. This is 27.22 
per emt of the total public sector outlay, the largest 
share to any single sector. The proposed outlay on 
energy has been further divided into the different 
forms of energy as shown in Table 11. 

From Table II wc can see that the Energy Sector 
gets the largest chunk of the public sector outlay. 
Within this sector, power gets the largest share with 
an outlay of Rs. 4,300 crorcs (16.20 per cent). Coal 
gets only Rs. 2870 crores (10.82 per cent), followed 
by a meagre outlay of Rs. 100 crores (0.38 per cent) 
for new and renewable sources of energy. The largest 
outlay for the power sector can be justified because 
among the various existing energy resources in India 
such as coal, oil. electricity, natural gas, ect., electricity 
or power is “the most convenient, verilc and popular 
form of commercial energy.” 

In fact, the 6th Plan, while enumerating its ten main 
objectives, mentions the following as the 4th objective; 
“a speedy development of indigenous sources of energy, 
with proper emphasis on conservation and efficiency 
in energy use.” The strategy for the energy sector i.s 
mentioned in the Plan document in the following 

words. “.reduced dependence on imported 

oil has to be a key element of our development stra¬ 
tegy In years to come,” TTie Plan document has ex¬ 
plained “the broad outline” of the strategy as follows : 

(i) Through the pursuit of appropriate pricing 
policies and other related measures, the rate of growth 
of consumption of oil products must be curbed, parti¬ 
cularly of diesel and kerosene which have shown un¬ 
acceptably high rates of growth in recent years. Utmost 
economy and maximum efficiency in the proper use 
of petrol, diesel and petroleum products should be 
effected. 

(ii) Efforts for the exploration and development of 
domestic resources of oil have to be intensified. 


SI. i'be Year Plan & period 
No. 


1. I Plan (1951-56) 

2. n Plan (1956-61) 

3. Ill Plan (1961-66) 

4. IV Plan (1969-74) 

5. V Plan (1974-78) 

6. VI Plan (1980-85) 


Head 


Total Provision 
(In Rs. Crores) 

Total outlay 
fur the Public 
Sector 

Percentage of 
the total outlay 

Irrigation 

Power 

& 

647.00 

2,377,00 

28.10 

Irrigation 

Power 

& 

913.00 

4,800.00 

19.00 

Power 


1012.00 

7,500.00 

13.00 

Power 


2455.83 

15,902.34 

15.40 

Power 


7293.90 

39.287.49 

18.60 

Energy 


26535.44 

97,500.00 

27.22 


Source : Five Year Plan Drafts—^I to VI 

The Table above shows that investment in energy 
sector has been steadily increasing through the five 
year plans. Investment in energy sector has in fact 
grown both as a per cent of planned investmpt and 
as proportion of actual public sector expenditure. 

The 6th Five Year Plan (1980-85) envisages a total 
outlay of Rs. 1,72,210 crores, of which Rs. 97,500 
crores will be in the public sector. With a view to 
ensuring speedy development a substantial outlay in 
the nublic sector plan has been earmarked for the 
development of the energy sector for which a sum of 


•U-ilversity Of Calicut. Kerala. 


(iii) Expansion of the production of coal and elec¬ 
tricity and faster exploitation of India’s considerable 
hydro potential and further development of nuclear 
power have to be pursued with greater vigour, 

(iv) In order to economise in the use of kerosene 
and diesel in rural areas, setting up of biogas plants 
and ‘energy plantations’ under the intensive Forestry 
Development Programme using wasteland and appro¬ 
priate timber species which grow rapidly, have to be 
pushed ahead. 

(v) There is a considerable scope for conserva¬ 
tion and economy in the use of several industrial pro¬ 
cesses. An energy audit should invariably become an 
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Table II: Energ)' Sector outlay in the Sixth Five 
Year Plan 


(1980-85) 


SI. Form of Encrg.v 

No. 

CeoUal Sector 

States’ Sector 

Union Territories’ 
Sector 

Total 

%ofTot<U 

1. Power. 

4725.00 

15293.56 

246.88 

19265.44 

7*2.60 

2. New & Reiicwubic .Sources of Energy . 

100.00 

— 

— 

100.00 

0.38 

?. Petroleum. 

4300.00 



4300.00 

16.20 

4 Coal. 

2870.00 

— 

— 

2870.00 

10.82 

Total ...... 

11995.00 

15293.56 

246.88 

26535.44 

100.00 


Source : Draft 6th Plan. 


annual feature of the activities of all major indusliial 
cntcrpiiscs in the public and private sectors, and 

(vi) Research on the development of renewable 
sources of energy, particularly use of solar energy, 
must receive greater attention than in the past. A 
minimum objective should be to develop extensive 
use of solar energy by the end of the decade for 
irrigation. 

The planners have realised that, “In view of the 
severity of the energy constraint, massive investments 
v/ill be necessary in sectors such as coal, electricity 
generation.” Coal production target for 1984-85 will 
involve a substantial step-up over the production of 
104 million tonnes in 1979-80, to 165 million tonnes 
by 1984-85, 


It is wrong to believe that as a country we are 
exceptionally well endowed with large reserves of 
possible fuels. U.S.S.R. has 36 times our per capita 
reserves of coal, IJ.S.A. 10 times and China 3 times. 
Our present estimated oil and gas reserves are only 
l/lOt/i of the U.S.A.’s \/26th of the USSR’s and 
I/7th of China’s. 


The Plan aims at increasing the installed generating 
capacity of electr icity by nearly 20,000 M.W. For this 
purpose, it will be necessary to cstabli.sh Super Thermal 
Power Stations in the Central Sector and also to 
strengthen the regional grids and move to a national 
grid .so as to secure optimum utilisation of generating 
capacity in diflcrcnt parts of the country. This invest¬ 
ment in transmission and distribution and efforts to 
reduce transmission losses will have to be given a high 
priority. Moreover significant outlays will also be 
incurred on coal and power projects, which will fructi- 
ly in the Seventh Plan. The production of crude oil is 
expected to go up from 11.8 miUion tonnes in 1979-80 
to around 22 million tonnes by 1984-85. The outlays 
in this sector have to take into account expenditure 
on exploration as well as expansion of refining capa¬ 
city in the country. 


Lack of an Energy Polky 

We have ben lacking in a systematic Energy Policy. 
At present the responsibility gets divided up between 
the Ministries of Petroleum and Chemicals, Energy, 
Department of Atomic Energy, Ministry of Agriculture 
for biogas and the Department of Science and Techno¬ 
logy for new energy sources. And, we now have the 
Commission for Alternative Sources of Energy with an 
undefined role, to add to the confusion. Our first two 
Five Year Plans treated ^wer along with irrigation. 
The Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans separated irrigation 
and flood control from power investments. Coal resour¬ 
ces development is discussed under the heading of 
mineral resources development; oil and natural gas 
resources investments are covered under Industrial 
Development, or a similar classification. Investments 
in niKlear ener^ are included in scientific, techni¬ 
cal, and industrial research or the power category. 
Throughout the planning period, each energy resource 
was considered together with the use for that energy 
or as a part of the industrial or development sector 
to which it was attached. Because of this researchers 
find it quite difficult to make an attempt to separate 
energy resource investments from the development 
sector to which they are attached for planning pur- 
pos.ses and to recombine them in such a way as to ob¬ 
tain an overall picture of energy resource develop¬ 
ment strategies over the five-year plans. 

The management of industries and companies 
should do their best to avoid wastage of energy. The 
Sixth Plan has proposed an Energy Audit in case of 
industrial enterprises. 

The fact that energy costs do not reflect real so¬ 
cietal costs does not compel the industrj' to go in 
for energy consen'ation. The proposal made by Dr. 
Pandit (of Tata Electrical Company) that at board 
level there should be a director in charge of energy 
planning should be accepted by at least the large 
companies consuming a lot of energy. 

Alternate Energy Sources 

The main energy resources of India can be grouped 
info two : 1. Commcrdal Energy 2. Non-Commertaal 
energy. In the first category coal, oil and natural 
gas, hydroelectric power and nuclear fuels are In¬ 
cluded. The Non-commercial energy resource in 

(Conid. on p, 27) 
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Dr. C. V. Seshadri 


Smt. Aiiudpiava Das 


Smt. Runm Devi Gopabandhu 
Ch Kidlmri 


Jamnalal Bajaj Awards 1981 


This year the Janmalal Bajaj Awards have 
^ goite to Sntt. Amalprava Das of Sarania Ashram, 
Gauhati, A.M.M. Mitrugappa Chettiar Research 
Centre, Madras and Smt. Ramadevi Gopabandhu 
Choiidhuri, Cuttack- Each award carries a purse 
of Rs. 1 lakh, a citaiion and a medal. Here is a 
brief sketch of the pioneering and outstanding 
services rendered by each of these award winners. 


Smt. Amalprava Das, born in 1911 at Dibrugarh 
took her M.Sc. degree in Applied Chemistry. Kven 
though a clinical laboratory had been established by 
her at Gauhati, she wanted to participate in the 
national movement more actively. So at Wardha she 
learnt how to organise cottage industries, like soap- 
making, weaving, oil-pressing, bee-keeping, etc. 
In 1940 she, along with her parents, established a 
Training Centre at Sarania Hill near Gauhati, which 
has come to be known as Sarania Ashram. Smt. 
Amalprava Das was imprisoned twice during the free¬ 
dom movement. Later she underwent training in 
basic education at Sevgram and started the Provincial 
Gram Sevika Vidyalaya, which was formally inau¬ 
gurated by Gandhiji in January 1946. The same 
year, the Assam branch of the Kasturba Gandhi 
Memorial Trust was also started with its headquarters 
at the Sarania Ashram. 


Over the years, under the inspiring guidance of 
Smt. Amalprava, the Ashram has become one of the 
famous Gandhian Institutions in the country. The 
Ashram has 21 different centres devoted to construc¬ 


tive woik in the Nor;h-Ees[cni Region. There are 
15 centres in Assam, four in Meglialaya and one each 
in Arunachal Piade.sh and Nagaland. The ashram 
has also c,slablished 14 Gram Seva Centres in far- 
off remote areas of the region. The Gram Sevika 
Vidyalaya at Gauhati sends out trained gram sevikas 
to work in these centres. By selfless and devoted 
work in the fields of prc-basic education, village sani¬ 
tation, maternity and child welfare and all-round 
village reconstruction, these sevikas have endeared 
themselves to the villagers. These centres have be¬ 
come the nuclei of creative activity and purposeful 
social life in the villages. 

Smt. Amalprava Das has also participated in earth¬ 
quake relief work in 1950, Bhoodan Movement in the 
fifties, and the Nagaland Peace Mission in the sixties. 
In 1955 she declined the Award of Padma 
Vibhushan. 

Mun^appa Chettiar Research Centre, Madras 

The AMM Mimigappa Chettiar Research Centre, 
by Dr. C. V, Scsbadri has done pioneering 
work in the transfer of appropriate technology to 
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rural areas near Madras. He and a small group of 
workers inspired by lum have undertaken the task of 
developing and popularising integrated energy supply 
systems in villages. 

Various kinds of low-cost appropriate technologies 
like wind devices for water pumping, biogas-geodesic 
dome, bio-dynamic horticulture, low-cost solar driers 
lor fish/vegetables/grains, wind agitators for algae/ 
pisciculture, utilisation of industrial wastes, and en¬ 
ergy sell-reliance for total village household systems 
have been introduced by the centre. 

The scientists engaged in this work live in villages 
and develop appropriate devices with the participa¬ 
tion of the villagers. They have shown that given 
this kind of partnership between scientists and villa¬ 
gers even highly sophisticated scientific techniques, 
such as production of algae can be introduced with¬ 
out difficulty. Thus one of the most difficult techno¬ 
logies introduced is the mass culture of a unialgal 
species which is a high protein edible alga for fish 
and poultry as well as human beings. 

In addition to the work in the villages, Dr. Sesha- 
dri and his associates have also been working in the 
laboratory on a wide range of problems m the field 
of photo-synthesis and bioenergetjes. Several scienti¬ 
fic papers have been published summarising the re¬ 
sults of this work. Thus the group has brought first 
rate scientific capabilities to the service of rural 
people. 

A total population of about 2500 in 9 areas of 
Tamil Nadu is now directly involved in MCR’s 
I’ural technologies extension work. In addi¬ 
tion, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Orissa, 
Mizoram, Gujarat, Karnataka and Kerala have 
envinced interest in their projects and have approached 
them for help. The space Research Centre in 
Sriharikota is using their advice for energy forestry. 


Smt. Rama Devi Gopabandho Choodhuii 

Sbrimati Rama Devi Gopabandfau Choudhuri has 
a long record of service to women and children, es¬ 
pecially those belonging to the scheduled castes/ 
tri^s. During the Salt Satyagraha Movement she 
inspired many women to be«)me Satyagrahis and 
break the salt laws. She herself was imprisoned. 
Later many of the women Satyagrahis, along with 
her actively participated in the movement for Haii- 
jan uplift started by Gandhiji in 1933. In 1934, 
along with her husband, Ramadevi shifted to Bari 
village near Cuttack. From there she worked for the 
emancipation of village women. In 1939, Ramadevi 
started popularisation of the Basic Education Pro¬ 
gramme among the girls and boys of Grissa. She was 
imprisoned for two years during the Quit India 
Movement. 

She was nut in charge of the Grissa Branch of 
the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust. She 
trained hundreds of women to work among the Adi- 
vasis. They took up the work of sanitation, child 
care, children’s education and prohibition among 
these people and organised them to protect them 
selves from money-lenders and other exploiters. With 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave she toured Grissa on foot in 
connection with Bhoodan and Gramdan movements. 
In famine, flood and cyclone affected areas, Rama 
Devi organised relief work. Grphaned and abandon¬ 
ed children were adopted by her and she started a 
home for them where they were looked after and edu¬ 
cated till they attained majority and were rehabili¬ 
tated. 'The home hes now become a permanent in¬ 
stitution and takes care of 50 children at a time— 
most of them Adiyasis and Harijans. At her initia¬ 
tive the State Red Cross Society started a Home at 
Baxang for children of leprosy patients. 


Lead Bank Scheme in Banibanki Dis'rict 


IN Barabanki District of UP 72 branches of various 
banks are functioning. Bank of India, being the lead 
bank, chalked out the Annual Action Plan (AAP) 
and the annual targets for 1980 were allotted to the 
participating banks for implementation. A quick 
study was carried out in the district with a view to 
assessing the progress achieved in implementing the 
AAP. The review of implementation of the AAP 
covers the first three quarters of 1980. 

The disbursement of loans to various development 
schemes aggregated to Rs. 293.31 lakhs against the 
annual plan target of Rs. 472.40 lakhs, achieving 62 
per cent of the target. In the agricultural sector, dis¬ 
bursement touched Rs. 228.31 lakhs whereas ffie 
target was Rs. 364.20 lakhs. For community betterment 
schemes Rs. 51.42 lakhs were disbursed that is 86.2 
per cent of the financial outlay of Rs. 59.61 laklu. 
Small scale industrial sector lagged significantly behind 


the target with disbursement amounting to Rs. 13.58 
lakhs against the target of Rs. 48.59 lakhs. 

Poor performance in financing small scale industries 
could be due to limited scope for setting up small 
scale indusries, dearth of entrepreneurs, proximity of 
Ihe dlistrict of Lucknow which provides better oppor¬ 
tunities for entrepreneurs, inadequate infrastructural 
facilities and lack of coordination between the DIG 
and other development agencies in the district. 

As against the financial achievement of 62 per cent 
of the plan target, the participating banks cmild 
achieve only 29 per cent of the physical target The 
participating banks had achieved 29 per cent of the 
physical target a^inst 62.6 per cent the feiancial 
target in the agricultural sector, 14 per cent of the 
physic^ target against 28 per cent of the flnandal 
target in the small scale Industrial sector and 38 per 
o*nt of the physical target against 86 per cent of the 
financial target in the community betterment sector. 
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Kota Thermal Power Project takiiif; shape on the banks of river Chamhal in Rajasthan 


Kota Thermal Power Project 

Kam Kumar 


IN Rajasthan a new source of power energy is 
being tapped to help the State out of grave power 
crisis. TTie Kota TTiermal Power Project is coming 
up on the banks of river Chambal. When comple'eci 
this would be the first major thermal power project 
rf Rajasthan with a total generating capacity of 
640 MW. The project would have two uni's of 
110 MW each in its first phase and two units of 
210 MTW each in the second phase. With the pre¬ 
sent pace of progress, it would be possible to com¬ 
mission Ibe first unit of 110 MW by March 1982 
and the second unit of 110 MW by September 1982. 
In the context of the power shortage in the State, 
the project shcmld have been completed as per sche¬ 
dule by March 1981 but it has been delayed be¬ 
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cause of non-availability of cement, steel, funds and 
other administrative reasons. 

Spread over an area of 988 bighas in the north 
of Kota Barrage, this Rs. 81.60 crore project was 
given clearance in 1976 by the Planning Commission. 
By the end of 1977 only Rs. 3 crores were received 
by the Rajasthan State Electricity Board. Now, with 
the escalation in prices, the estimated cost of the 
project has risen to Rs. 132 crores. The investment 
so far made has crossed the initial estimates of 
Rs. 81.60 crores. Most of the plants and machinery 
have been received at the project site. The wwk of 
laying 17 Kms. railway line from Gudla Railway Sta- 
tiem to the Project sRe, is in progresis. Construction 
of roads and 418 quatters for residential purpose, 
school, dispensary and shopping centre is in pro- 
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grcss. One hundred eighty four quarters have been 
consti-uctcd and allotted to Ihe employees of the 
project. 

When completed the project would consume 2400 
tonnes of coal a day and increase the temperature 
ot the area iipto 100 degrees. However, all measures 
to retiucc pollution and to use pollutants as some by¬ 
product like using the ash as a supplement powder to 
cement, arc being kept in view. After completion of the 
first phase the power generation in Rajasthan would rise 
bv 6,30 per cent in the first vear, 11.48 per cent in 


White Revolution 
in 

Madhya Pradesh 


B. B. Singh Adar-sh* 


DAIRYING is an activity subsidiary to agriculture 
and is a source of regular income for rural families. 

It has, therefore, been given an important place in 
(Icvelopmenl plans. 

By he end of the Fourth Plan Madhya Pradesh had 
.^2 rural milk supply schemes managed by the State 
Oairv Development Federation. Around 60,000 litres 
per day of milk handling capacity was created at 
Bhopal. Indore. Gwalior and Jabalpur. Milk was 
proeiireil from village cooperative societies and also 
fiom private vendors. Smaller units of 2000 litres 
per dav were established at most of the district head¬ 
quarters. 

rite Madhya Pradesh Dairy Development Corpora¬ 
tion was formed in 1975 to'implement an integrated 
dairv piogramnie on the basis of the famous Amul 
Dairy at Anand. In the lx;ginning the orogramme 
covered nine ccnfrtil and western districts. On account 
of the encouraging results if has been extended as a 
part of Operation Flood IT to 30 districts. The overall 
financial outlay of both the projects is Rs. 70 crorc. 

Three-tier System 

The entire programme is based on three-tier co¬ 
operative union owning a modem dairv plant and a 
federation at the State level. The most important unit 
is the dairy cooperative society at the village level. 
Under these societies teams of experts visit the poten¬ 
tial areas and educate the farmers, after ascertaining 
the technical feasibility of society formation. The 
executive functionaries arc appointed by the society 
only from the village. 

The most interesting feature of a Dairy Cooperative 
Society is that, while if provides round-the-vear market 
for milk, it also ensures that various inputs necessary 
for milk production are available to producers at the 

♦FrCcfpncc Writer 
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second year and 21.30 per cent in the third year. 
The commissioning of this project will usher in an era 
of expansion of industries in Rajasthan and give some 
relief to the farmers. 

Rajasthan has now three hydel projects at Gandhi 
Sagar, Rana Pratap Sagar and Jawahar Sagar d^nd- 
ing upon unpredictable monsoons and an atomic po¬ 
wer station at Rawatbhata in Chittorgarh district. But 
the performance of these units has been below ex¬ 
pectation and responsible for the present power 
crisis. U 


village. Balanced cattle feed manufactured at their 
own modern cooperative cattle feed factory is sold to 
farmers. The Federation also have a fodder extension 
wing which propogates the cultivation of irrigated and 
non-irrigated forages. 

Veterinary Health Cover 

A first aid box is supplied to the Secretar;y of the 
D.C.S. and the milk tester is given a short training by 
the union so that he is able to treat minor ailments. 
A mobile unit comprising a qualified veterinary doctor, 
visits each DCS once a week on a fixed date and time, 
IThe veterinary service also includes preventive 
innoculation against various diseases of cattle. ( 

Five hundred and twenty four dairy cooperatives 
have so far been established and milk collected during 
the flush season was over 90,000 litres per day. All 
societies are making profits and many of them have 
distributed bonus to members. 

At the end of 1986 the number of producers* dairy 
cooperatives is likely to rise to 4780 with 11 lakh 
heads of cattle and daily production of 5.'^0 lakh litres 
of milk. □ 


Nepa Mills 

THE National Newsprint & Paper Mills Limited, 
popularly known as the Ncpamills was established on 
25th January, 1947. The Mill uses chemicals and 
mechanical pulps of bamboo and salai, (a locally avail¬ 
able hard wood). The unique feature of the mill is 
that all the mechanical pulp required, is produced from 
the hard wood alone. In most of the foreign coun¬ 
tries. the mechanical pulp is also made from soft 
wood. Recently, a third type of pulp called semi¬ 
chemical pulp by Cold Caustic Soda Pulping Process 
from salai has also been incorporated. 

The mill has its own caustic soda chlorine plant for 
meeting the needs of chlorine and caustic soda for tlic 
manufacturing process. Recently the capacity of the 
plant has been expanded. A plant to treat polluted 
water has also been erected and commissioned. 

The newsprint manufactured by the Nepamills meets 
a part of the demand of newspapers in India. It caters 
to the needs of the country to the extent of about 15 
to 20 per cent. Foreign exchange is saved to that ex¬ 
tent. The remaining needs of newsprint are being met 
from imports. The Nepa newsprint is sold to the 
newspaper establishments on authorisation b\' the Re¬ 
gistrar of Newspapers in India. A small ^tion of the 
produce which cannot be used in high speed rotary 
machines by the newspaper estabiishn^nts are market- 
ted through selling agents appointed by the Company. 
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Fertiliser Through 
Cooperatives—An 
Overview 


Prem K. Chugh’*' 


WITH the advent of high-yielding varieties of food- 
grains, chemical fertilisers have played a significant 
role in increasing farm output mani-fold. It has been 
prov^ that 35 to 50 per cent increase can be obtained 
by their systematic application. It has been rightly said 

*Editor. IFFCO News 


that if high yielding seed is the vehicle for green 
I evolution, fertiliser is the fuel which has moved it 
forward. Chemical fertiliser is today the kingpin of 
Indian agriculture. 

No wonder therefore that fertiliser consumption in 
India has been galloping at the rate of roughly 16 to 
18 per cent compound barring certain abberations. 
Nevertheless, the increase from 65.6 thousand tonnes 
of nutrients in 1951-52 to 5,699 thousand tonnes in 
1980-81, registering 87 times spurt, is something 
revolutionary. 

Until 1966, Cooperatives were enjoying almost a 
monopoly so far as fertiliser trade was concerned. To 
broaden the consumption base and consequent need 
of attracting private investments in fertiliser indusl^, 
Government of India liberalised their policy by giving 
freedom to the private sector to market their products 
and to fix their own prices, except for certain straight 
nitrogenous fertilisers. Seeing the heavy demand for 
fertilKcrs and consequent bright future ahead, private 
sector entered the fray with a bang, heralding an era 
of competition. It was feared that cooperatives with all 
their limitations and maladies may not be able to with- 
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stand the stiff competiuon posed by a well organised 
and weU managed private sector. Moreover, private 
trade had an advantage over cooperatives by continmg 
their operation upto blockjrail road-head level where 
the distribution costs were comparatively low and dis¬ 
tribution margins larger. 

But Cooperative Sector still continues to maintain 
its stature of the largest fertiliser distributor by sharing 
about 50 per cent of the total fertiliser trade in the 
country. 

Cooperatives as Producers 

When cooperatives had a bulk share in fertiliser 
marketing, they ought to have a production unit as a 
natural corollary. It was in 1968 that Indian coopera¬ 
tives from village to national level, pooled their scant 
resources to enter into the capital intensive sophisti¬ 
cated fertiliser production industry. Matching aids came 
from Goveriunent, Commercial Banks and the USAID. 
Again the scepticisms aired by many in the industry 
if the weak and ill-managed cooperatives would be 
able to muster financial and management support for 
such a heavy venture, were silenced when their fede¬ 
ration, Indian Farmers Fertiliser Cooperative Ltd. 
(IFFCO) successfully executed two giant fertiliser 
plants by the end of 1974-75, one at Kandla and 
anothter at Kalol both in Gujarat, witli an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 9 crores. 

The organisation has shown wonderful results. 
Withm four years of production career, IFFCO emer¬ 
ged as the largest producer of fertilisers in the country 
in 1978-79 and continues to maintain that distinction 
consecutively for the third year upto 1980-81 con¬ 
tributing 11 per cent to total nitrogenous fertiliser 
production and 23 per cent of total phosphatic ferti¬ 
liser production in the country. It has been yielding 
impressive profits year after year with a cumulative 
profit of Rs. 134 crores against an investment of 
Rs. 97.60 crores. With the completion of its new 
capacities at Phulpur and Kandla during 1980-81 it is 
poised to play a still larger role in fertiliser industry. 
IFFCO’s Kandla plant with its enhanced capacity to 
produce one million tonnes of NPK fertilisers, has 
emerged as one of the largest plants of this kind in the 



Fertilisers are supplied at the door steps of the 
farmers through the village cooperative network 


world. On promotion side the organisation has adopted 
a concept of serving as a catalytic agent in the rural 
areas to improve the overall rural life with main thrust 
on dissemination of modern agricultural technology 
through its agriculturally qualified and motivated field 
staff based in the interiors of the country. It has al¬ 
ready bagged coveted ICMA Award In 1978 for 
“Social Progress” in chemical industry for its outstan¬ 
ding work in nurturing the rural section Mirough trans¬ 
fer of technology. 

Encouraged by overwhelming success of the IFFCO, 
cooperatives are presently engaged in executing another 
massive fertiliser complex at the cost of Rs. 960 
crores at Hazira, near Surat, through their newly 
constituted society Krishak Bharat Cooperative Ltd. 
With this project going on stream^ in 1985-86, co¬ 
operative sector would be produemg a sizeable quan¬ 
tity of 25 lakh tonnes of urea and 10 lakh tonnes of 
NPK fertilisers, accounting for 16 per cent of total 
nitrogenous fertilisers and 15 per cent of total phos- 

phatic fertilisers to be produced indigenously. □ 


Energy from Solar-heated Liquid Metals 


PROF. BRANOVER of Ben Gurioq University in 
Beersheba, ^ the capital of the Negev Insert, 
showed how a liquid metal such as a 
sodium potassium alloy is heated rapidly 
by being circulated through a solar Collector. 
It is then mixed with droplets of a volatile liquid. 
The drt^lets heat up, vapourize and expand, driving 
the liquid metal at a hi^ velocity throu]^ a metrd 
pipe surrounded by a high-intensity magnet. This 
interaction generates an electric field and the current 
produced is picked up by electrodes on either side 
of the pipe. 


The mixture then flows into a separator for “re¬ 
cycling”, the liquid metal returning to the solar col¬ 
lector and the vapour condensed in a tank to pro¬ 
duce hot water which can be used in the home or 
factory. The system, says Branover, promises to 
provide clcchic power at half the cost of conven¬ 
tion^ electricity, with the added advantage of not 
requiring complex or heavy machinery such as tur¬ 
bines or generators. 


(News from Israel) 
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Arthritis affected paw of a rat before (left) and after (right) treatment with herbal drug 


A Dream Comes True 


Suraj araf* 


IN January, 1940, an investiture ceremony 
was held at Delhi to confer knighthood on seve¬ 
ral dignitaries. Dr. Col. Sir Ram Nath Chopra, tlie 
then Principal, School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 
and Sir. N. Gopalaswamy lyenger, tlie then Prime 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir were among them. Sir 
Gopalaswamy requested Sir Chopra to start a Drug 
Research Laboratory in Jammu and Kashmir. Chopra 
accepted the offer. . 

The plan was executed at top speed and the pro¬ 
posed heads of the four sections planned to be set up 
in the‘DRL at Jammu, were trained under the per¬ 
sonal supervision of Sir Chopra at the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. These four sections were 
Pharmacology, Botany, Chemistry and Manufacturing 
(drug). Building having been completed, equipment 
purchased the DRL started working formally in Novem¬ 
ber, 1941., Sir Chopra was its founder-director. Sir 
Chopra involved Indian Council of Medical Research, 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and In¬ 
dian Council of Agricultural Research in financin g 
various research schemes of the laboratory sanctioned 
from time to time. 


•Journalist, Jammu, 
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Sir Chopra was the fittest person to be entrusted 
with this job. Having obtained several degrees in 
medicine from Cambridge University he had worked 
in pharmacology under the internationally renowned 
exponent of medicine, Professor Dixon, obtained third 
position in T.M.S. competition and having seen active 
service in East Africa and Afghanistan for 12 years 
he occupied the first chair of pharmacology in the 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, when it was 
started in 1921. The main theme which attracted Sir 
Chopra’s attention was the study of indigenous drugs. 


His work on indigenous drugs had set up a high 
standard of medical and chemical research in India 
and focussed international attention on it. Its econo¬ 
mic value was also significant. His compendiums on 
Indian drugs are monuments to his enthusiasm and 
endeavour in the field wliich had seldom been trodden 
for several centuries in India. He was one of those 
who tried to bridge the gap between pharmacology, 
therapeutics and clinical medicine. 
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iduri Khaiul, a herb, u found to be cheap and 
effective anti-fertility medicine 


Drut; Kcsem'b Luboratory 

Initially activities i)f DRL at Jammu were related 
to survey, cliemical investigation and pharmacological 
screening of medicinal and aromatic plants. Later 
investigations on cultivation of important medicinal 
and aromatic plants and microbiological screening of 
plant extracts were also taken up. ^tivation of ex¬ 
otic medicinal plants and finding substitutes for such 
drugs as could not be produced in India were also in¬ 
cluded in the scope of work of the DRL, Jammu. 
Manufacturing section was further developed and 
made independent as a conmiercial unit which later 
established its own farms to grow important medici¬ 
nal plants on commercial scale. 

In 1957 DRL, Jammu, was taken over by CSIR 
and converted into a Regional Research Laboratory 
with several sections added because now its scope was 
widened to research programmes regarding utilisation 
of all natural resources of plant, mineral or animal 
origin. Nevertheless, the laboratory continued the 
pharmacological and related sections and carried on 
the work on drugs there. Meanwhile the manufactur¬ 
ing sections had continued under the , old name of 
Drug Research Laboratory. By and by it became a 
full-fledged unit of the CIMPO (Central Indian 
Medical Plants Organisation) functionig indepen¬ 
dently of the Regional Research Laboratory. Mean¬ 
while the RRL had also established a full-fledged 
branch at Srinagar (Kashmir) and a unit in the 
Himachal Pradesh to expand its activities which 
include exploration of flora there. 


A crucial change was brought about in the labora¬ 
tory in mid 1970’s in order to accelerate and improve 
its working. The basis of the new approach was that 
instead of extensive screening of large number of 
plants taken at random, indepth studies were started 
on selected plants. This selection was made on the 
basis of information regarding the usage of certain 
herbals for relief and cure of specific ailments and 
the ethno-botanical information received through the 
generosity of parsons who were in possession erf such 
information. 


Whereas previously after screening about 400 
plants there was no hope of a single new drug, the 
new approach proved “most rewarding”. Presently 
there are about a dozen pbytochemleals or their ana¬ 
logues, homologues and semi-synthetic derivatives, on 
which pharmacological investigations arc being com¬ 
pleted and have the promise of coming up as new 
drugs. Clinical trials on some of these have already 
been taken up. 



Vasicine, a medicine prepared from vasaka plant can 
replace many costly imported drugs 


A highly qualified and experienced team of scien¬ 
tists is engaged in these investigatiems. A number of 
drug houses, both national and international, have 
approached this laboratory for release of know-how 
on the new drugs. 

The promising results obtained in a sliort period 
prove that there is much unexplored utility'in the 
indigenous herbs. The pioneering work started by Dr, 
Chopra and continued and expanded over the years by 
this laboratory, has laid a sound basis for flie Indian 
indigenous drug industry which has been taken note 
of even internationally. A very welcome feature of 
this work has been that some very useM medicinal 
plants which were previously going to waste or being 
exported raw and reimported as finished products 
began to be exploited locally saving goixl amount of 
foreign exchange. □ 
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Calorie Deficiency 


Among States— 


A Comparative Study 


K. C. Majunular and K. L. Datta’' 


PEOPLE of various States in our country have 
varied food habits. Here is an attempt to estimate tnc 
deficiency in caiorie intake in dififerent States and to 
identify a few causal factors. The entire analysis is 
carried out for the year 1972-73 for which adequate 
and reliable information is available. 

In this study, specific calorie norms for different 
States based on the age, sex and activity distribution of 
the population and also for rural and urban areas, 
have been used. Age-sex-activity specific calorie 
allowance as recommended by the Nutrition Expert 
Group (1968) are averaged using an estimated age- 
sex-occupational structure of population as weighting 
diagram. Nutrition Expert Group (NEG), while 
allowing for differentials in calorie needs, carved out 
relatively 'homogenous person categories comprising 
five for children on the basis of age, three for adoles¬ 
cents in terms of age-sex and six for nineteen years 
or more—three each for male and female engaged in 
heavy moderate and sedentary work. Inclusion of non¬ 
working male and female to this takes care <if the 
entire population. Population less than L5 years old 
has been appropriately rc-grouped to conform to the 
age groupings for different caloric allowances recom¬ 
mended by the NEG. Calorie requirements of workers 
and non-workers aged fifteen but less than nineteen 
years is assumed the same as foi- workers and non- 
workers respectively. An extra 300 calorie per capita 
per day for a period of six months of pregnancy is 
attributed to pregnant women. Data used to derive 
the weighting diagram with the above assumptions for 
these mutu^y exclusive and exhaustive groups arc 
taken from the (a) Projection III of the Expert 
Committee on Population (1977), (b) 1971 Census, 
and (e) NSS Employment data of 27tb R*)unH 
(1979-83). 

Stale Specil^ Calorics Norm 

Using the weighting diagram the specific caloric 
norm is estimated for each state. To work out the 
monetary counterpart of state specific calorie require¬ 
ments, or equivalently calorie norm' ex^nditure lines 

*PIaBninc Comirassion. 


(CNEL), 27th round (1972-73) NSS data relating 
to private consumption both in quantitative and value 
terms have been used. Using the appropriate conven- 
sion factor (as provided in NSS 26th round) calorie 
content of food items of eacli monthly per capita c.xpcn- 
ditme class has been calculated. Then on application 
of inverse linear interpolation method to the data on 
average per capita monthly expenditure and the asso¬ 
ciated calorie content of food items in the class, CNEL 
is estimated. 

The caloric deficiency in each expenditure class has 
been determined as the difference between state .specific 
calorie norm and the actual caloric intake of the 
expenditure class. The aggreate calorie deficiency has 
been estimated by multiplying the daily per capita 
caloric deficiency with the population of the deficient 
classes. The population in these classes has been gene¬ 
rated by using the population proportions as derived 
from' the 27th round NSS data and the estimated 
population for the states for the year 1972-73. The 
per capita caloric deficiency, the total calorie deficiency 
of the deficient group as per cent of all India deficiency 
together with state specific calorie norms, CNEL and 
percentage of people below CNEL are estimated for 
different states and arc presented for rural and urban 
areas respectively. 

Analysis of Results 

The state specific calorie norms do not differ much 
from the all-India norm. In rural areas, these are 
within 10 per cent of all India level while in urban they 
arc hardly within 3 per cent of ail India norm. Megha¬ 
laya in rural and Bihar in urban come out with highest 
calorie norm while the lowest calorie norm is evident 
in Haryana and Tripura in rural and urban areas res¬ 
pectively, A glance at the stale specific calorie norms 
reflect less variability in urban areas compared to rural. 
In fact less than one per cent fluctuation from all 
India norm is found in rural areas of Bihar, Jammu 
& Ka.shniir, Karnataka, Orissa. Iripura and West 
Bengal and in urban areas of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
(iiijarat, Karnataka, Kerala. Maharashtra. Manipur. 
Orissa, Punjab. Tamil Nadu and Wcsl Bengal. Identi¬ 
cal movement of over-estimation or undei-estimation of 
calorie norm in rural and urban areas compared to 
the respective all India norm is found in all the States 
excepting Bihar Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh. Meghalaya. 
Orissa. Rajasthan and West Bengal. 

The average per capita monthly expenditure re¬ 
quired to attain the state specific caloric norm differ 
substantially among the states. Jammu &. Kashmir 
reccive.s least expenditure to meet the desired calorie 
norm in both rural and urban areas. Maximum expen¬ 
diture is evident in Meghalaya and Kerala in rural 
and urban areas respectively. At aU India level, it is 
found that a monthly per capita consumer expenditure 
of Rs. 43.06 and Rs. 57.04 (at 1972-73 prices) 
is sufficient to meet the desired caloric requirement of 
2337 and 2093 per capita per day, respectively in rural 
and urban areas. The expenditure and caloric distri¬ 
bution in some states are such that more monetary 
expcndiluR'e is needed to meet even less calorie require¬ 
ment compared to all India and also vice-versa. Both 
rural a^ urban areas of Kerala, Maharashtra and 
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TaUe 1 

Statewbe dlsirlbuHon of calorie deficiency—Rural and Urban 1972-75 




Calorie defldency per day 



Sfaic 


% of all India Per capita 

Total caloric 

of all India 
Total 

Per capita 
calom 


Rural Rural Urban Urban 


Andhra Pradesh. 

10.936 

568 

6.065 

281 

Assam .......... 

2.469 

319 

0.697 

388 

Bihar 

11.802 

547 

4.090 

422 

Gujai a( . . 

5,071 

583 

6,875 

379 

tiaryana 

0.243 

415 

0.822 

384 

Himachal Pradesh. 

0.190 

420 

0.067 

298 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.114 

190 

0.160 

162 

Karnataka. 

5.186 

620 

9.076 

499 

Kerala . 

8.611 

808 

7.806 

702 

Madhya Pradesh. 

5.979 

496 

3,412 

278 

Maharashtra .... .... 

12.121 

578 

19.384 

378 

Manipur. 

0.089 

248 

0.046 

308 

Meghalaya .... ... 

0.25« 

461 

0.069 

233 

Orissa. 

6.584 

652 

1.328 

411 

Punjab . 

0.51.5 

318 

1.621 

312 

Rajasthan. 

2.292 

491 

1 829 

255 

Tamil Nadu 

9 505 

595 

18,764 

550 

Tripura. ... 

0,287 

412 

0.074 

258 

Uttar Pradesh......... 

6.717 

340 

6.996 

448 

West Bengal. 

11.022 

705 

10.819 

346 

All India. 

100.000 

538 

100.000 

403 


Table—2 

Ranking of States in terms of different Indicators of Poverty 


States 

Percentage of people 
below CNEL 


Average daily per 
capita caloric Deficiency 

Total Calorie Deficiency 
as to ail India 
Deficiency 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urbar 

Andhra Pradesh. 

5 


5 

8 

15 

4 

8 

Assam ... 

7 


15 

17 

7 

12 

15 

Bihar . ... 

11 


7 

9 

5 

2 

9 

ciujaral . 

9 


6 

6 

9 

i7 

77 

Harvana. 

20 


13 

14 

8 

15 

14 

ilimachul Pradesh 

18 


20 

13 

14 

18 

19 

Jammu & Kaslimii 

19 


18 

20 

20 

19 

16 

Karnataka ..... 

12 



4 

.1 

10 

4 

Kerala ... 

2 


1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

Madhya Pradesh 

13 


9 

10 

16 

9 

10 

Malutriishlra 

3 


-> 

7 

10 

1 

1 

Manipur 

14 


19 

19 

13 

20 

20 

Meghalaya 

1 


14 

12 

19 

17 

18 

Orissa 

8 


K 

1 

6 

8 

13 

Punjab 

17 


10 

18 

12 

14 

12 

Rajasthan .... 

15 


12 

It 

18 

13 

11 

Tamil Nadu 

4 


17 

5 


5 

2 

Tripura 

10 


16 

15 

17 

16 

17 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 


11 

16 

4 

7 

6 

West Bengal . 

6 


4 


11 

3 

3 


Wcsl Bengal, rural areas o£ Manipur and urban areas 
(if Meghalaya come out with a comparatively high 
expenditure to meet their respective caloric needs 
which are more or less similar to all India caloric 
requirements. On the other hand, both rur.al and urban 
areas of Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas- 
than and Uttar Pradesh reflect equally an oppotite 
situation where amounts of money needed to meet the 
desired calorie requrements are comparatively Jess. 
This mav be due to the fact that the consumption 
pattern prevailing in the States are prone to low 
cost diet. 

Perceiilage of people below CNEL varies £rpm 
18.20 per cent in Haryana to 91.95 per cent in Megha¬ 
laya as against 62.74 per cent for all India for rural 


areas, while the same for urban areas varies from 
26.07 per cent in Himachal Pradesh to 
76.24 per cent in Kerala as against about 
60 per cent for all India. The lorenz ratio 
varies within a range of 0.153 in Meghalaya to 
0.316 in Rajasthan as against all India lorenz ratio 
of 0.302 in rural areas. The same varies from 0.206 
in Manipur to 0.390 in Kerala as against all India 
lorenz of 0.341 in urban areas. It is very interesting 
to note that in rtiral areas although the lorenz ratio 
or the disparity in consumption distribution is the 
lowest in Meghalaya, the percentage of population in 
the state is the highest. This is because of the low 
magnitudes of per capita consumption of food as well 
as all items in Meghalaya in the rural areas nio^ly 
centered around CNEL. In fact, the average calorie 
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deficiency is explained to a greater extent by both 
lorenz ratio as well as the f(^ consumption. 

It is observed that the inter-state variability expressed 
in terms of coefficient of variation for state specific 
calorie norm is 3 per cent in rural and only one per 
cent in urban. As against this we find almost same 
inter-state variability (21-22 per cent) for rural and 
urban areas in respect of CNEL. But so far as per¬ 
centage of people below CNEL is concerned inter¬ 
state variability is significantly higher in rural (37 per 
cent) compared to urban areas (30 per cent). The 
inter-state variability of lorenz ratio of total consump¬ 
tion and of concentration ratios of food consumption 
is more in rural (17-19 per cent) than in urban areas 
14-15 per cent). 

Following tliree criteria may be considered to exa¬ 
mine the comparative poverty situation in different 
states : 

(a) Total calorie deficiency of deficient group o£ 
people as percentage of all India calorie 
deficiency: 

(b) Average daily per capita calorie deficiency 
of the deficient group of people: and 

(c) Percentage of people below CNEL. 

The rank correlation between the first two criteria 
is quite high as one can expect, namely 0.70 in ’■ural 
and 0.5 in urban. This suggests that analysis or 
poverty based on criteria (a) and (b) will be more 
or less similar, but will differ from that based on 
criterion (c). We have considered criteria (b) in the 
present criteria study for statal comparisons of poverty. 

It is found that the calorie deficiency in Maharashtra 
is the highest, namely, 12.12 per cent of all India 
deficiency in rural and 19.38 per cent in urban while 
according to percentage of people below CNEL 
Maharashtra ranks third in rural areas and second in 


urban areas among all the states. This is quite interes¬ 
ting and one would perhaps think of total calorie 
deficiency as a criterion for central assistance to states 
(X' per capita calorie deficiency in case total population 
of states is considered as an Independent factor. 

Average per capita daily caloric deficiency of the 
deficient group is found to be quite hihgly correlated 
with concentration ratio of food consumption rather 
than lorenz ratio of total consumption. Ine elasticity 
of per capita calorie deficiency with respect of concen¬ 
tration of ratio of food is 1.10 in rural and 1.07 in 
irrban areas, indicating that the per capita calorie 
deficiency is likely to increase by about 10 per cent 
or every percentage rise in the inequality in food con¬ 
sumption. 

In our attempt to explain mortaility rate and life 
expectancy by cither disparity of consumption dis¬ 
tribution or caloric deficiency it is noticed that there 
is absolutely no correlation amongst these factors. 
This indicates that death rates do not depend much on 
calorie deficiency but perhaps are caused much due to 
hygenic conditions, lack of medical facilities and other 
adverse environmental and social conditions. 

The study suggests that the percentage of people 
below calorie norm expenditure line (CNEL) is not 
a proper criteria for determining poverty situation. 
Calorie intake derived from free and subsidised food 
should be excluded before estimating monetary equi¬ 
valent of poverty line based on calorie norm. Total 
calorie deficiency in States should be one of the 
main criteria in providing assistance to states. Per 
capita caloric deficiency depends significantly on 
food consumption and disparity in consumption dis¬ 
tribution. Socio-demographic variables like, expectation 
of life, mortality and literacy rates ha\c not been 
found to bear any significant relationship with econo¬ 
mic factors considered in this study. □ 


Preservation of Balance of Nature in W. Ghats 


THE Western Ghats Water Resources Study Com¬ 
mittee set up by the Planning Commission has recom¬ 
mended pres^ation of the biological wealth of the 
Mahabalesbwar and Matheran plateaus and the catch¬ 
ment ar^ of the Koyna river in Konkan region by 
establishing bio-sphere reserves in these places. 

Mahabalesbwar is a p^^puiar hill resort about 120 km 
from Pune and Matheran is a minor but equally popu¬ 
lar hill station near the Neraj junction station on the 
Bombay-Pune railway line. Koyna river in southern 
Maharashtra has been harnessed in recent years for 
production of hydro-kectricity. 

The emnmittee in its report and the original forces 
covers in these areas cemtaining precious biological 


wealth is now under considerable stress. It has re¬ 
commended immediate field surveys to assess the actuid 
status of these areas and formulate scheme for the 
bic-sphere reserves. 

The study committee, under chairmanship of Dr. 
M. S. Swarainathan, Member. Planning CommLssion, 
went into all aspects of the development of water re¬ 
sources of the Konkan region. It has recommended a 
number of steps for development of medium and minor 
irrigation, agriculture, horticulture pisciculture, silvi- 
pastoral and other related matters. In order to create 
employment opportunities for the people of the region. 

The committee has also suggested that the Malwan 
coa^ in Ratnagiri district should be taken up, for de- 
tdt^ment as a marine port. □ 
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Role of Andllarisation In 


Industrial Development 


G. Satyanarayana* and Ch. Ram Prasad 


THE Government has time and again been laying 
emphasis on the need for the development of small 
scale, village and cottage industries, through various 
five-year plan programmes. 'I'hc development of village 
and ..mall .scale industries has been deemed 
neccssarj' for the realisation of such social goals as 
the production of consumer goods, optiiuura husban¬ 
ding of the material and non-material resources, pre¬ 
vention of concentration of economic power and 
development of employment oriented industry. 

For the exclusive promotion and development of 
small scale industries, the government launched the 
pjogramme of establishing various types of industrial 
estates—urban, semi-urban, rural, large, medium, small 
tmd ancillary—in 195.‘5. At the same time, the focal 
point of development was brought from big cities tt. 
district headquarters with the introduction of the 
District Industries Centres Programme, in 1977. In the 
new Industrial Policy Resolution of 1980, the financial 
limits of small scale unit, tiny unit and ancillary unit 
stand increased at higher level as a special incentive, 
so that the severity of inflation can be offset. It, 
however, allows the already existing several incentives 
for the promotion of small scale industries to 
continue. 

The financial limits of small scale unit have been 
enhanced from Rs. 10 lakh to Rs. 20 lakh, of Tiny 
unit from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 2 lakh and of Ancillary 
unit from Rs. 15 lakh to Rs. 25 lakh. 

According to the new industrial policy resolution 
anounced in 1980, the Government seem to give im¬ 
portance to ancillarisation through the establishment of 
nucleus plants. As the stress laid on small scale in- 
dirstiy is of paramount importance, the policy itself 
can be aptly called—‘Small Scale Industnal Policy’. 
Before we get at the issue, the terms ancillary unit 
ancillarisation and ancillary industrial e.st 2 te need be 
explained. 

Ancillary units arc the producers of intermediate 
products. They arc feeders of raw materials and com- 
ixincnt parts for the parent or the large units on a con¬ 
tractual basis. Ancillary and p.vrent units are just like 
h olding and su bsidiary'co mpanies, Here p?rent or the 

■^ciureri. Post Graduate D-pirtnient of Commerce T. J 
P. S College, Guntur. 
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big industrial bouse makes use of the finished goods 
of ancillary units, as the basic raw material. 

By the word ancillarisation, it is meant that it is 
industrialisation and industrial development, through 
small scale units, especially of ancaiary nature. An¬ 
cillary industrial estate is one in waich the ancillarj' 
units are housed. 

Industrial Estates 

Though the programme of industrial estate was 
launched as far back as 1955 and andlarisation was 
one of the several objectives behind the screen, it has 
never been an effective instrument for the prc«notion 
of the ancillary industrial units. It has, however been 
relatively more successful with respect to urban in¬ 
dustrial estates than with rural, fua.iioiial or ancillaiy 
industrial estates. 

Though the question of the establishment of ancillary 
industrial estates wa.s repeatedly contemplated in the 
I, II, 111 and IV five-year plans it had no impact at 
all. This can be discerned from the fact that the 
number of ancillary industrial estates has been less 
than 10 while the number of other estates (urban, 
semi-urban and rural) has been more than 500. The 
growth of ancillary industrial estates is still in an 
embryonic staige. Thus, the objective of developing 
the ancillary industrial units and industrial estates has 
not materialised, in spite of the (act that the Govern¬ 
ment has taken several measure like repeated enhance¬ 
ment of financial limit to enable such units to withstand, 
among others, harshness of the inflation and supply of 
scarce raw materials and machinery. Besides, the 
parent or the big industrial houses thcmcsclves have 
been lending their helping hand in the forms of, atten¬ 
ding to the requirements of technical, managerial, ad¬ 
ministrative, marketing etc. of small scale industrial 
units and ancillaries. 

The only encouraging development iji indus¬ 
trial estate programme was the establishment by 
HMT of a 50-unit ancillary estate at Banglore at a cost 
of Rs. 20 lakh with a provision of 50 small scale an¬ 
cillary factory sheds. Ihe average investment of each of 
the above 50 units was of the order of Rs. 1 lakh which 
was to be contributed both by the entreprenevrr and 
the HMT and State Bank of India collectively. Another 
estate, with sheds accompanied by other facilities for 
50 ancillary units was also set up by HMT near its 
Punjab unit. 

Heavy Electricals Lid., Bhopal was another 
public undertaking to follow by establishing an ancillary 
estate with a provision of six sheds for the small scale 
ancillary units. Heavy Engineering Corjmration, 
Ranchi, Bharat Electronics Ltd., Bangalore, Hindustan 
Steel Plant, Bhilai. Rourkela Steel Plant, Rourkela, 
Bokaro Steel Plant, Durgapur Industrial Belt etc., 
were stated to have developed ancillary industrial 
estates and ancillaries in and near their own premises. 

The steel plants have been lending their helping 
hand to small scale anciUa^ units by offering expert 
technology, managerial assistance and preference in 
the placement of orders. The present number of the 
units ancillary to the steel plants is 652 as against 500 
during 1978-79. 

It can now be seen from the above that the pace of 
establishment of ancillary industrial estates has not 
been encouraging. Tlic big private sector has not 
been coming forward for the promotion of small scale 
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ancillary units. There are a number of reasons for the 
poor growth ancilTaiy industrial units and ancillary 
industrial estates. 

The most usual complaint lodged against the ancil¬ 
lary units, by their parent units is that they have not 
been able to keep up the standard of the quality of 
the output, and timely supply of the finish^ goods, 
components, spares etc. 

ITiere has been absence of long-term contracts and 
agreements between parent and ancillary units, 
followed by acute shortage of scarce material resources 
for the ancillary units. Slump in demand for their 
products had invariably adverse effect on the level of 
activity of the ancillary units. 

Many times paucity of funds caused by the undue 
delay by the parent units in making payments for the 
supplies made by the ancillary units hampered their 
production. 

The Industrial Estates Programme also suffered 
from inherent defects. There has been lack of proper 
planning with regard to ' the location of industrial 
estates. The estates must be located near a large or 
parent industrial house. The policy of not admitting 
the large scale units into the industrial estates needs 
to be thoroughly reviewed so that the ancillary linkages 
can be easily established with the new entrant. An- 
cillarisation or industrialisation can’t occur in vacuum. 
Merc establishment of indpstrial estates can’t ancilla- 
rise or industrialise the particular area. Existence of 
industrial base is the pre-condition. 

Conclusion 

First of all, a good and sound parent-ancillary re¬ 
lationship must be fostered. Only public sector units 
have been promoting the ancillary small scale units 
for all these years while the contribution of the private 
sector to the same has been absolutely nil. The pro¬ 
motion and development of ancillary units by the big 


IBRD-Assisted Agricultural Programme: 
An Assessment 

Karnataka and Haryana have performed quite well 
under die Word BanJe-assisted Training and Visit 
(T&V) System. But the progress in Bihar has been 
tardy. TTiis is revealed in the latest assessment made 
by the Ministry of Agriculture of 12 States which 
have adopt«l this system. 

Under the Training and Visit system, a reorganized 
and streamlined agricultural extension method, the 
World Bank has provided assistance worth Rs. 194 
crores in 12 States out of the total investment of 
Rs. 284 crores. The latest assessment by the 
Ministry of Agriculture says that the system has now 
startedi working very well in West Bengal. Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Orim are among the States whose 
performance is said to be fairly good. The system is 
doing quite well in Assam but it has. suffered a set¬ 
back because of the recent agitation over the foreigners’ 
issue in the State. 

. The Centre’s asse^mt of Bihar has revealed that 
the programme has covered just five out of 31 districts 
even though it was lauMhed three years ago. Admi¬ 
nistrative constraints are said to be the factors res¬ 
ponsible for the tardy implementation of the prog¬ 
ramme. 


piivate sector should be deemed to be a mater of 
prestige for the private sector. They must be prepared 
to part with a part of the manufacturing, activity and 
pass it on to the ancillary units. They should feel 
that they arc sacrificing for the noble cause of promo¬ 
tion and development of siiiall industry throu^ the 
ancillary units. 

The government can also enact necessary legis¬ 
lation on the subject. If it is of the opinion that the 
voluntary system doesn’t work out well and doesn’t 
fit in the Indian scene, it can define in unambiguous 
terms the respective parts of the manufacturing acti¬ 
vity to be taken up by parent and ancillary unit. If 
the Government doesn’t do this through legislation, 
it can as well counsel and convince the big indus¬ 
trialists about the need for the development of the 
same and thus it may indirectly ask them to help in 
the task. The Government should encourage large 
scale units to promote anciilarics, and the only way to 
help materialise this is to make them buy and use the 
components from ancillary units. 

On the other hand, the sponsoring authorities of 
the industrial estates shall have to sec that proper 
consideration is given to various research recommenda¬ 
tions on the functioning of the industrial estates pro¬ 
gramme. The various locational advantages and dis¬ 
advantages and recommendations of the government 
with regard to the physical planning of the industrial 
estates must be properly heeded. The development 
and promotion of ancillaries is possible when the 
Government encourages the large industrial houses to 
use the goods of the ancillaries, when the large scale 
units cooperate with the small scale units, when the 
large industrial houses establish industrial estates to 
accommodate the ancillaries, and when they decide to 
buy but not to make by themselves. T^us, there must 
be a co-ordinate endeavour of several agencies. 

The progiammc made a very promising start In 
West Bengal in 1977. But it could not make head- 
jway as the State Government was indecisive about 
the effective transfer of village level workers to the 
EKrectoratc of Agriculture. The programme was 
discontinued for about two years and was resumed in 
May, ] 980. In Orissa where the programme covers 
all the 13 districts, adaptive research farms have been 
established. A technical sub-committee has been set 
up for formulating adaptive research programmes. TTie 
system seeks to cover 17 districts out of a total of 26 
Sn Rajasthan. Though vacancies in the ^ndnistra- 
tive network are a consttaint in the exiecution of the 
programme the progress by and large is said to be 
good. 

In Madhya Pradesh the programme seeks to cover 
15 of 45 districts. The Centre’s latest report claims 
commendable improvement in the field work during 
the last six months. In respect of Haryana and 
Gujarat the Centre’s assessment cites the latest reports 
of the World Bank Superrisory Mission to say that 
there is commendable improvement in the field work 
in the two States but the progress in civil wwks is 
practically nil in Haryana and extremely poor in 
Gujarat. 

By the end of the Sixth Plan, the Ministry hopes 
to t^ the T & V programme to 15 States. 
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Farm Financing in 


Bastar District: 


Problems and Prospects 


T. S. Rauiachandran’'' 


BASTAR DISTRICT which has recently been 
elevated to the status of a Division, comprises 
the erstwhile princely states of Ranker and Bastar. 
The geographical area of the district is 39,171 sq. 
kms. Incidentally this happens to be the third largest 
district in India. According to 1971 Census 96 per 
cent of its population lives in rural areas spread over 
3,676 villages. Scheduled Tribes population accounts 
for 68.21 per cent of the total population. The con¬ 
centration of tribal population is a rough indication 
of the comparative backwardness of the area. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the district's working force is engaged 
in agricultural activities. 

The distribution of land holdings in Bastar district 
is inequitable. According to Agricultural Census 
1976-77 the area and size of holdings are given 
in the following table. 


vealed from the above statement: The poor soil, lack 
of irrigation facilities, practically no capital invest¬ 
ment in land improvement and subsistence farming 
producing low value crops diminish the value of earn¬ 
ings from the land. 

The second limitation relates to a feature obtaining 
in the district in r^ard to maintenance of Land Re- 
coids. It is a peculiarity of this district that generally 
holdings arc recorded in the name of the eldest male 
member of the family with the rest of the members 
cultivating the land as co-sharers. In most of the cases 
there is an informal partition of holdings among the 
co-sharers. In some cases the entire land holdings of 
the villages are recorded in the name of Patel and 
the rest of the village cultivate the land as co¬ 
sharers. 


Imtihifional and non-Instifutional credit 

Another special factor which is exploitive in charac¬ 
ter is the hold of Kochiyas on tribal way of life. Tra¬ 
dition continues to be important for most tribals and 
therefore, they get bound to a trader who is always 
a non-tribal outsider money-lender. He is the main 
source of finance for meeting expenditure on social 
functions as in birth, marriage, death etc., at exorbitant 
rates of interest. 

In the wake of emergency in 1975, the activities 
of these private traders in the district were severely 
curbed. As has been found out in the State Govern¬ 
ment’s Tribal Research Institute’s study, exploitation 
takes away more than 20 per cent of the total annual 
earnings of the tribal cultivator. If an effective check 
is api^ied on exploitation, their economic ameliora¬ 
tion can become easier. 

The role of the institutionalised agencies in the 
provision of agricultural credit and allied services, 
is admittedly poor in the district. Consequently, the 
tribals by and large are indebted to money-lenders 
or money-lender-cum merchants|traders. TTie need to 
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Table 

Area and size of holdinss in Bastar district 

(Number of tboasands. Area In thousand hectares) 


Size of Total Average size 

holding of holding 


2—4 4 to 10 10 & above 


No. Area No. Area No. Area No. Area No. Area No. Area 
42 19 28 41 41 126 48 302 22 400 184 888 4.8 


Sixty per cent of the holdings are below 4 hectares. 
The average size of holding comes to 4.8 hectares 
which may appear to be big. There are two limita¬ 
tions to the comparatively larger size of holdings on 
actual earnings of the cultivators which are not re- 

*Deputy Director of Economic Statistics, Madhya Pradesh. 


approach the latter arises primarily for obtaining the 
basic necessities of life and also for such social obli¬ 
gations as marriage, birth or death ceremonies. An 
institutional agency, preferably in co-operative sector 
has to be created to cater to the credit ne^s of the 
tribal cultivator for his agricultural inputs, as well 
as for basic necessities of life. 
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The problem ot high level ol delaultors has been the 
major cause of stagnation in business of existing co¬ 
operative institutions in the district. According to the 
study team the present over-dues of the co-operatives 
in the district lorm 78 per cent ot the total loans out¬ 
standing. Indiscriminate disbursement of taccavi loans 
in the lorm of paddy seeds and fertihsers and the 
resultant malpractices/misappropriations were titc 
causes of this steep rise in outstandings. 

The quantum of defaults per individual cultivator 
is very small in this district. Average amount of de¬ 
fault IS as low as Rs. 21 in Sukma branch and the 
highest was Rs. 123/- in Narayanpur Brandi. 

Credit Requirements 

Alter detailing the social, institutional and utliei 
problems pertaming to farm hnancing in the distriei. 
we may now proceed to estimate the credit rcquiie 
ments of the area. Tor assessing the credit needs n 
is proposed to utilise the formulae and plans of vari¬ 
ous study groups/institutions and in the end try to 
work out a credit plan for the district. 

In a paper on organisation frame-work lor tlie 
implementation of social objectives, Professor Gad- 
gil’s study group bad worked out credit requirements 
of the fanners under various methods. The Gadgil 
Study Group of the National Credit Council has made 
suggestions for the development of credit and banking 
in the country on the basis of local conditions and 
recommended the adoption of 'area approach' to 
evolve Plan and Programmes fur cxtcnrling credit. 
Gadgil Study Group’s Method II and 111 arc relevani 
to Bastar's conditions. Gadgil Study Group Method 
II has estimated borrowings at Rs. 36.04 per hectare 
at 1961-62 prices for current farm expenditure. Pro¬ 
viding for four-fold increase in prices, the lequirc- 
nienls per hectare in 1977-78 work out to Rs. 144.10 
per hectare. Excluding an area of about 10,000 hcc-, 
tares under high yielding varieties the short-term 
credit requirements of the remaining ,'irea of 8.74 
lakh hectan > will work out to Rs. 1130 lakhs. Credit 
requirement of the area under high yielding varieties 
programme at Rs. 2,000 per hectare works out to 
200 lakhs. Thus the aggregate short term produc¬ 
tion credit requirement of agricultural sector can be 
fixed at 1330 lakhs. Gadgil Study Method HI has 
been followed in certain lADP areas surveyed 
Reserve Bank of India in 1965-66, and borrowings 
have been calculated at Rs. 57 per hectare. Allow¬ 
ing for price increase the credit requirements at cur- 


leni prices may be placed at Rs. 85 pet hectare and 
the total requirement of the district will amount to 
Rs. 674.90 lakhs. 

By adopting the Rural Credit Committee method 
crcuit needs ot the district work out to Rs. 212.08 
lakh. The Uatey Coimiiittee has estimated the credit 
requirements ot Bastar Forms at Rs. 584.88 lakhs 
[XT year ot liie rate of Rs. 250 per hectare of irri¬ 
gated and Rs. 75 per hectare ot unirrigated areas, 
ihc Bastar District Co-operative Bank estimates the 
needs at Rs. 1809.42 lakti. The Bastar District Credit 
Plan (1974-75 to 1978-79) proposed by the State 
Bank of India, the lead bank m the district, puts the 
loial requirements at Rs. 739,650 lakh. 

Suggestions 

Ihc above methods sullcr from the handicap ot 
inadequate appreciation of tlie realities of the silua- 
ijon and the historical background. Ihc people in 
the area arc averse to taking any loan loi any pur¬ 
pose and diffusion ot innovative practices is very 
slow, riic criteria adopted for the standard district 
are not relevant to this district. Before moving for 
high yielding varieties of crops it is safer to go in 
lor improved seeds for the next decade and iilso en¬ 
gage ourselves in propogating intermediate ledinology 
rather than the sophisticated modern technology 
assumed by the various study groups and agencies 
listed above. The habit of banking should be incul- 
c.ited in the minds of tribal youth and branches 
ol commercial banks opened near the youth hostels. 
The youth of the district should be motivated to 
obtain finances for productive purposes from the 
banks and intensive efforts made to dispel the tear 
of the people of the area about financial institutions. 
Gnce the advantage of larger investment in farms is 
known to the tribal youth, who are more receptive, 
the idea will catch fire and the entire agriculturist 
class will readily avail theiTvsclves of the finances. 
Legislative measures are required to do away with 
malpiaclices of charging exhorbilant interest and 
appropriation of tribal properties. (.)nce the tribals 
are convinced that the iinanees from institutional and 
non-institutional sources are for tlieir benefit, invest¬ 
ments on farms will increase. 

There aie about 1,84,00 hectares in the district and 
according to survev results each house-hold currently 
leqiiircs finance at Ihc rate of Rs. 21 per hectare. The 
total credit requirement per year will be 160 lakh. 
With the suggested adoption of inlcrmediute techno¬ 
logy, it is expected that an amount of Rs. 572 lakh 
at the rate of Rs. 750 per hectare will be required for 
!he district per annum. □ 


Development of Energy Sector 

(contiiHietl imm page 12) 


India consist primarily of firewood, cow dung, and 
vegetable wastes. These non-commercial, energy 
sources account for at least half of the total energy 
consumption in India. Besides commercial and non¬ 
commercial energy sources, there are other possible 
sources of energy which arc as yet largely untapped, 
in India as elsewhere, because of limitations of exist¬ 
ing knowledge and techniques. The main examples 


are solar energy, geothermal energy, tidal power and 
wind power. 

The developing countries should find alternate, re- 
nevvable and easily accessible energy sources to meet 
their energy requirements. Since energy availability 
is a crucial factor in the poverty syndrome, it is 
necessary to use a suitable mix of renewable non- 
convenfional energy resources. This calls for time- 
bound action filaiis i 
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REC’s Achievements in 
Rural Electrification 


IL R. Rao^ 


THE Rural Electrification Corporation has assisted 
to electrify over 19,900 villages and 1.92 lakh 
irrigation purapsets during 1980-81. Thus the targets 
ol 16,500 villages and 1.91 lakh pumpsets have not 
only been achieved but exceeded. The Corporation 
has continued to give preference to schemes which 
increase agricultural production through utilisation of 
ground-water. Nearly 500 projects involving a total 
loan assistance of Rs. 165 crorcs have been sanctioned 
during the year envisaging energisation of 2.4 lakh 
irrigation pumpsets. Out of this amount, REC’s 
share is Rs. 55 crores and the rest is provided by 
the Agricultural Refinance and Development Corpora¬ 
tion and commercial banks. 

The Corporation's financial assistance has been 
focused on the underdeveloped and backward areas. 
As much as 60 per cent t)f the total disbursements 
of the year have been made for backward areas 
During 1980-81, Rs, 36 crores were sanctioned for 
the development of tribal areas. For the electrification 
of Harijan bastis, as many as 153 projects were 
approved involving a loan as.sistance of Rs. 7 crores. 
To promote decentralised distribution of power in rural 
areas on cooperative basis, the Corporation has sanc¬ 
tioned another five projects during the year raising 
the total of such cooperatives to 21. Some of these 
cooperatives, have launched special programmes to 

•Oitr Correspondent 


Solar Eiiei]gy to Raise Soil Fertility 

THE secret of the fertility of the black soil, the 
richest of all is the high content of the organic subs¬ 
tance humus. Humus provides the plants with the 
needed nutritive substances and creates the most favou¬ 
rable soil strifcture for them. It has become clear 
that humus contains the accumulated solar radiation, 
which is a very important factor. Facts shows that 
solar energy is the motive force of all processes occur¬ 
ring in the soil. 

Although research into the energy of soil formation 
Ims only started, it has become clear that there is an 
opportunity to “design” soils with pre-set properties 
and a pr^uctivity which nature cannot rival. To 
achieve this we will have to “teach” plants how to 
make the most of the solar energy contained in the 
soil and the reserves of which can be controlled. The 
Azerbaijan Institute of Soil Science and Agrochemis¬ 
try is successfully testing fundamentally new p^ant 
growth stimulants. They are huimc acids—the chemi¬ 
cal ccmipounds hirnied in luinuis- actuated by ultra¬ 


provide domestic light to landless labourers and olhci 
weaker sections ot the society at a nominal cost, 
the Corporation has earned a net profit of Rs. 7.2 
crorcs as compared to Rs. 5.9 crores in 1979-8U. 

Moic than ll>30 new REC Projects have been 
sanctioned which represent an increase of 34 per cent 
over the previous years level. Ihe financial assis¬ 
tance has been of the order of over Rs. 260 
crores which is Rs. 50 crores more than the figure of 
the previous year. During the year the Corporation dis¬ 
bursed a record amount of Rs. 184 crores compared 
to Rs. 167 crorcs in the previous year. J he new pro¬ 
jects sanctioned cover all the 22 States including 
Sikkim which figured on the REC map for the first 
time. Almost all the districts in the country (370 out 
of 378) arc now covered by the REC projects. 

In tile country 260,000 villages out of the total 
570,000 have been electrified. In seven States all 
the villages have bewn provided with power whereas 
seven States have 80 per cent of villages elec¬ 
trified. In the remaining Slates the pace of energisa¬ 
tion has been at diflierent levels. 

The Corjwralion has received a credit of $ 157 
million and $ 175 million from tlic World Bank in 
the past and negotiations are now on for the third 
credit which can be between $ 200 and $ 250 million. 
This is for the project to electrify 18.000 villages and 
to energize 550,000 pumpsets. The World Bank 
assistance will meet a part of the expenditure, and the 
balance will be met by the Central Government. 
The Sixth Plan provides an outlay of Rs. 1,860 crorcs 
to extend electricity to 100,000 villages and to ener¬ 
gize 25 lakh irrigation pumpsets. Of this, Rs. 1,180 
crores arc to be funded through the REC for electrifi¬ 
cation of 98,000 villages and energizing 16 lakh 
pumpsets. 

The Corporation has been experimenting on pro¬ 
viding alternative sources of energy to our villages. 
Few solar operated pumpsets have been established 
and 20 community biogas plants installed at various 
villages in India. About 40 villages in Raichur district 
get electricity produced from agricultural waste. □ 


violet radiation. These compounds contain the main 
energy charge of the soil. The first experiments with 
the “solar” stimulants have yielded excellent results : 
the vegetable yield has increased by 20—30 per cent 
and ripening period is reduced by 15—20 days. 

(Soviet Features) 

Seven Thermal Power Stations by 1995 

SEVEN major thermal power planU, will be set 
up by the National Ihermal Power Corporation 
(NTPC) by 1995. These stations will be located at 
Talcher in Orissa, Kahalgaon in Bihar, Waidhan and 
Pench in Madhya Pradesh, Bhadrachalam in Andhra 
Pradesh and one in U. P. This was stated by Sbri A. 
K. Shah. Chairman and Managing Director of the 
NTPC recently at New Delhi. 

These stations, when commissioned will have total 
capacity of 1500 MW and account for more than 30 
per cent of the thermal capacity additions until 1990. 
Of these the first stage of 1.260 MW of the Waidhan 
project, whifli is near completion has hcen taken up 
with Russian assistance. ( I 
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Hereditary TJiseases : 


Detection and Cure 


ACCORDING to the World Health Organisation 
(WHO), about five per cent of children in the world 
arc bom with hereditary defects. 

Genetic engineering is expected to be most helpful 
in curing hereditary diseases. A number of human 
genes have already been .synthesized, conditions have 
been determined for introducing them in the cell, and 
it has been proved in principle that the genes can func¬ 
tion normally there. But work, in the field of genetic 
engineering is still in its initial stage. Serious tlieorctical 
and practical investigations stil! need to be conducted. 
We obviously do not know enough about man's here¬ 
dity, and it is not clear how a genome, a set of chromc- 
somcs in a germ cell, will react to (he introduction 
of additional genetic information. 

Early Diagnosis 

In the treatment of hereditary diseases early diag¬ 
nosis plays the main part since in most ca.ses elicctivc 
medical aid is possible only at the very beginning of 
the development of a disea.se. For example, phenyike- 
tonuria—the gravest hereditary disease which affects 
approximately one out of 10,000 neoplc. It becomes 
manifest in infancy and is characterised by idiocy, con¬ 
vulsions and pottr pigmentation of the skin. But if the 
disease is diagnosed very early, not later than a month! 
after birth, and a diet that excludes phenylalanine (the I 


Youth Club of Hondarabalu 


V. S. Suryanarayana’^ 


SRI Siddeswara Youth Club of Hondarabalu village 
in Kollegala taluk was started in 1977 with sixty youths 
as members. They provide the health check up for 
the women and children in the village and necessary 
assistance for the grant of old age pension to the deserv¬ 
ing persons. They have started a shishuvihara also 
for the children. 

The members of the youth club took up tree planting 
On a large scale. As a result of their Incessant labour, 
the five acres land near the village is full of lush green 
bushes. They have started a forest nursery also. The 
forest department of Karnataka has also extended a 
heliMiig hand to these youths. Thus they have reared 

•Field Publicity Officer, Mysore 


amino acid contained in the monther’s milk and dairy- 
products) is prescribed, then the child will develop 
normally both mentally and physically, Disease-pre- 
\ention measures in this case are very simple. Mass 
screening is useful in those hereditary diseases for 
which tlierapy methods' cxisl. 

But there are many ailments which medicine cannot 
yet cure. However it is important to diagnose such 
diseases even before the chid is born. One of the most 
important achievements »)f medical genetics in recent 
years is (he elaboration of methods to reveal the covert 
carriers of the disease, that is. people whose mutant 
gene that causes the disease is latent. The carriers 
of mutant genes are usually healthy people who are 
not aware of their defect. But they can produce a 
sick baby. Therefore, identifying the latent mutant 
gene is of particular value in forecasting the healtli of 
the future children. Today geneticists can diagnose 
more than 200 varieties of such agents 

Prenatal Diagnosis 

Geneticists arc now working on the impiovcmcnt of 
methods of prenatal diagnosis. For example, the 
method of amniocentesis, which is most widespread 
today, makes it pmsiblc, in the THh—15th week of 
pregnancy, to obtain a sample of .nmniotic fluid which 
contains the cells of the embryo. The investigation of 
these cells makes it possible to diagnose any of the 
existing chromosome diseases and any of more than 
60 metabolic diseases. This method provides a defi¬ 
nite and not a probable forecast, which is particularly 
important for Emilies with a history of hereditary 
diseases. 

Todav geneticists can vlo more than recommend With 
control for families with a history of hereditary disea¬ 
ses ; they can disclose a disease in thp embryo and, 
at the consent of the parents, terminate a pregnancy 
or, if the methods of therapv already exist, they can 
start treating (he fetus in the womb. 

(Soviet Features) 


.60,000 sapling of various trees which are ready for 
planting now, A pond in the outskirts of the 
has been cleaned and used for fishery. The plump' 
fishes reared in the pond arc a source of inccune 
to the youth club. 

The most impressive work taken up by enthusiastic 
youths is the construction of a huge community bsdl. 
this hall is constructed at an estimated cost of Rs. 2 
lakhs. Hie youth club office, Nursery for children and 
a Kalyana Mantapa are housed in this large building. 
The Government has also provided some assistance in 
the construction of this building under ‘National Rural 
Emplt^ment programme’. Naturally Siddeswara 
Youth dub is considered as a model in the nd|*- 
bouriag villages. It was declared the best youth 
club of Mysore district for 1980-81 by the D^artment 
of Youth Services and Sports, Karnataka Government 
and a prose ha.s been awarded to it. n 
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Social Integration of Tribals Karbis of 
Assam 

KAKIJl tribals. about 6..S lakli, arc scattered all 
over Assam and arc last moving towards social in¬ 
tegration with the rest of the nation. Take the ex- 
am|>le of Parmohi Mainakorong village near Gauhati, 
l-iftecn years ago there was no school in the village. 
Now 200 .students are attending the village primary 
schwl. The Head Master of the school .f. K. Kathar is 
a local Karbi. Fifteen boys and five girls arc studying 
a High School, six kilometres away from village. Three 
students arc studying in colleges in Gauhati. They 
arc getting scholarships from Central Govemmenf. 

The generally good health of the children shows 
that the residents are taking full advantage of the 
Governmem dispensary in the village. 

I'raditionally the Karbis are agriculturists. But 
the younger generation is keen to take up self-em¬ 
ployment .schemes. The Karbis want to diversify 
their vocations under the existing schemes admini¬ 
stered by the Rural Development Agency. Most of 
the Karbis understand .Assamese. Fnglish and Hindi. 


Save Ciirain Campaign 

TMEHaryana Agriculture Department’s iraeusivc 
■'.Save Grain Campaign’’ launched sometime ago to 
educate and motivate the farmers to adopt scientific 
post-harvest technology for storage of food .grains has 
benefited thousands i)f farmers in 2,000 villages so 
tar covered. The Department is expanding its ex¬ 
tension programme to cover the remaining villages. 

During the campaign, a team of experts of the 
department imparts training and gives on the spot 
demonstration to the farmers in the selected villages 
of the State. 

Acc^irding to a Survey, it h;ts been estimated that 
ignorance about the post harv'est storage technology 
amongst the farmers, who handle 60 to 70 per cent 
grains, results in losses of food-grain valued at crores 
of rupees. 


New poultry units have come up all over the State, 
especially in Anibala, Karnal, Kurukshetra and 
Gurgaoii districts. With this the poultry population 
loo has risen to 16 lakh mark as against 4.79 lakh 
at the time of foimation of Haryana. 


ITDC Goes Inteniatiohal 

I’HE India Tourism Development Corporation 
(ITDC) is now engaged in a joint venture project for 
a new 5-star hotel in Cyprus and also two hotels in 
Iraq. I’ogethcr they arc estimated to cost a little over 
Rs. 40 crores and expected to be completedTn about 
two years. The Mosul and Dokan hotels in Iraq are 
turnkey jobs which on completion will be handed over 
to the Irac] (Jovernment. The Limas.sol Hotel, on the 
other hand, is a joint venture with a Cypriot company 
Lotus Hotels Ltd. ITDC wilt also provide management 
services for this hotel. □ 


Ri(e.s .Aid Ircon perform better 

RAIL India Technical & Economic Services Limited 
(RITES) and Indian Railway Construction Company 
Limited (IRCON), under the aegies of Ministry of 
Railways, have fared well during 1980-81 both in 
terms of profits and turnover. 

RITES achieved a turnover of Rs. 106 million in 
1980-81 as compared to Rs. 87 million during the 
previous year, earning a net foreign exchange of 
Rs. 22.7 million, besides repatriation of about Rs. 20 
million by the exports. The net profit of the company 
also increased from Rs. 24 million to Rs. 27 million. 

IRCON has secured the prestigious contract in 
Iraq, of the value of Rs. 2240 million, for the cons¬ 
truction of a new railway line. 

The work-load of the company has increased to 
Rs. 693 million in 1980-81 from Rs. 342 million in 
1979-80 while its turnover has increased to Rs. 95 
million from Rs. 50 million in the previous year. The 
net profit increased to Rs. 4.5 million compared to 
Rs. 1.5 million in the previous year. This has enabled 
the company to declare a dividend of 10 per cent on 
Its paid-irp share capital. □ 


Ayurvedic Drug for Arthritis 

SALAl GUGGAL is an ayurvedic drug well- 
known as kurulni. This drug is described in authentic 
ayurvedic classics and said to be effective in rheumatic 
conditions. Research on modem scientific lines has 
been carried out recently by a professor of Government 
Medical College, Jammu and it is claimed that the 
drug has been found to be most effective for treatment 
of arthritis withotit any toxic or side effects. □ 


Poutlry Production Gp in Haryana 

,productiim in Haryana has jumped to 
177 million eggs during the current year as against 
“ decade ago. This has been possi¬ 
ble by multiplying the number of incentives and facili¬ 
ties to those engaged in poultry farming activities. 

Yojana, 1—15 


Bharat Gold Mines Makes Profit 

THE State-owned Bharat Gold Mines Limited, made 
a profit of Rs. 6.03 crores in 1980, the year of its 
centenary. This practically wiped out ail the past 
accumulated losses of the company. During 1979-80 
it made a profit of Rs. 3.7 crores, 
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Eleclromc Phone System Coming 

THE Posts and Telegraphs Department has drawn 
up a comprehensive plan for introduction of electronic 
switching system in the country on large scale in the 
present decade. ITiis switching system employs elec¬ 
tronic components and devices which have a much 
higher reliability. The existing crossbar and strowgcr 
types of switching systems working at present in the 
telecommunication network in large numbers use 
electro-mechanical components which get worn out 
requiring frequent adjustment and maintenance. 

Consequent upon the introduction of electronic 
switching system in the network beginning in 1982-83, 
the performance of the metropolitan telephone sys¬ 
tems, where the electronic system will be introduced 
first, is expected to show gradual improvement. 

The objectives of the perspective plan (1980-90) 
arc to provide telephones and telex connections practi¬ 
cally on demand; full automatisation of the local tele¬ 
phone exchange network; Replacement of all life ex¬ 
pired exchanges and other equipment in the network, as 
and when due; Provision of subscriber dialling facilities 
On an integrated STD trunk network between all 
cities and towns with a population of 50,000 or more; 
Provision of subscriber dialling facilities between aU 
telephone exchanges within a .secondary switching area 
(a secondary switching area is co-terminous with 
boundaries of one or two Revenue Districts); and 
extension of telephone service either through a tele¬ 
phone exchange or long-distance public telephone to 
within 5 Kms. of most inhabited locations in the 
country. 

It is proposed to set up an electronic switching 
factory at Palghat for manufacture of 60,000 lines of 
digital TAX equipment along with 50,000 lines of 
rural automatic exhanges and 40,000 lines of PABXs. 

It is proposed to open 8,000 new post offices in 
rural areas during the sixth Plan period. In addition, 
counter facilities will be provid^ to 10,000 more 
villages through mobile post offices. 

Protection of Forest Areas 

THE Government of India will soon bring a new 
law to punish illegal felling of trees in forest areas. This 
was stated by Rao Birendra Singh, Union Agriculture 
Minister in Rajya Sabha, recently. During the Sixth 
Plan period a sum of Rs. 692.2 crore has been allo¬ 
cated and 2.15 million hectares wUi be brought under 
plantation with a view to providing firewood to the 
society. The Forest Research Institute is engaged in 
research on certain species of trees and ‘babul’ planta¬ 
tion is one of them, he added. 

There is no blanket ban on felling of forest trees 
in any State. However, various restrictions in this 
regard are in vogue in States. Strengthening of infras¬ 
tructure in forest management like providing better 
service conditions to staff and modern eqiBpment arc 
under cemsideration of various state and Central 
govemnients. The proposals under consideration in¬ 
clude incentive and awards fur meritorious service 
and providing the staff with fire-fighting equipment 
logging tools etc. and making them more mobile. 


Rao Birendra Singji also said that a Central scheme 
of Forest Survey of India (FSI) had been launched 
in 1981-82 and one of the objectives of the FSI was to 
compile statistics of the forest areas in the conutry on 
a 10-year cycle by aerial photo-interpretaion. It will 
give details of denuded areas. The scheme will cover 
one-tenth of the forest area in the country every ycai. 

Fish Farming to Employ 200 Persons 

THE Fisheries Department, Haryana, has drawn 
up ambitious plans to provide means of self-employ¬ 
ment through fish rearing to over 200 persons in the 
State at a cost of Rs. 50.82 lakh during the year 
1981-82. This was disclosed in Chandigarh recently 
by Shri Khurshed Ahmed, Fisheries Minister, Haryana. 

Already 30 fish farmers have been imparted training 
in fish rearing technology and another 89 have been 
provided with financial assistance. 

Houses for Industrial Worirers on Easy Terms 

HARYANA Housing Board has formulated an am¬ 
bitious plan to provide houses for workers employed 
in factories in the industrial estate in Dundahera and 
Panchkula. The category of the house to be built 
and allotted will depend on the income drawn by each 
employee on a given date. One of the conditions in 
these schemes is that the industrial worker should be 
resident of Haryana or should have worked in the 
State for the past six months. 

Reservation of Houses for Backward Classes 

HARYANA Backward Classes Kalyan Nigam has 
reserved 4 per cent of the LIG houses constructed by 
the Haryana Housing Board on hire purchase basis 
for members of the backward classes. The scheme 
was launched at Faridabad. More houses will be 
given to the members of the backward classes from 
the reserved quota as and when houses are constructed 
by the Board aU over the State. 

Priority to Ongoing Plan Projects 

THE Planning Commission has asked the States to 
make a realistic assessment of the major Sixth Plan 
schemes/projects in the formulation of their annual 
plans for 1982-83. They should give adequate priority 
to the ongoing projects so that the plan targets are 
achieved. 

The Member-Secretary of the Planning Commission, 
Dr. Manmohan Singh, in his letter to State Chief 
Secretaries, has said that, it being the mid-year of the 
Sixth Plan, “it had to be ensured that the Plan acti¬ 
vities are strictly time-bound and completed within the 
Plan period, so as to avoid time over-runs and conse¬ 
quently cost over-runs.” 

To mitigate the shortage of fuel and energy, he said, 
greater emphasis should be laid down on extensive 
plantation of quick-growing species of trees under the 
social and farm forestry programmes and setting np of 
bio-gas plants and other sources of energy. The States 
must give adequate importance to the timely comple¬ 
tion irrigation and power projects. Better perfor¬ 
mance in agriculture would obviate the need for im¬ 
ports even wliere these are resorted to as a short-term 
measure. 
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Shri Vasant Sathe, Union Minister for Information and Broadcasting is seen releasing the book “Exploring 
Karnataka” at a function held recently in New Delhi. Also seen in the picture are {left to right sitting) 
Shri R. Gundu Rao, Chief Minister of Karnataka, Shri H. Y. Sharda Prasad and Shri T. S. Satyan. 


Karnataka : A Three Dimensional View 

I. Ramamohaii Rao 


Review Article 


I^ARNATAKA is the name of one of India’s 22 
States which accounts for a sixteenth of the area of 
India and a population of 37 million. Its language 
is Kannada. The people are Kannadigas, who have 
as their neighbours Maharashtrians and Goans to 
the north, Andhras to the east and Tamils and 
Keralites to the south. 

That is how Sharda Prasad introduces his State to 
the non-Kannadigas in the “Picture Book” published 
by the Karnataka Government, with photographs by 
T. S. Satyan, which have been put together by T. S. 
Nagarajan. There could not have been a better com¬ 
bination in a venture of this nature : the final pro¬ 
duct provides one with a three-dimensional view of 
fte State. Sharda Prasad looks at his State like the 
Garuda bird flying in the sky, high but not too high, 
saying so such in so few wwds—about the land and 
people, language and literature and likes and dis¬ 
likes of its natives. The camera of Satyan lingers 
lovm gly O n the beauty of the State—^natural and ar- 


ciut^tural. ancient and modem—^which encompasses 
within its fold the Gondwana Plate, the oldest land 
on earth, and the newest Parasurama land, the coastal 
belt created by the avatar of Vishnu by hurling his 
battle axe into the Arabian Sea—^both separated by 
the lofty, wooded Western Ghats. The photc^aphs 
have been put together with delicate care by Nagara¬ 
jan and the final result is as delicious as the Karnataka 
eatable the bisi bele hull anna, which is “created” 
out of dal, tamarind, chilli powder and dalchini and 
“considerable poise”. 

Situated, as it is, in the centre of Southern India, 
Karnataka presents a synthesis of many cultures. TTie 
Kannadigas have shared experiences for centutles 
with their neighbour, the Maharashtrians, Tamils, 
Telugus and the Malayalees. That is perhaps one 
reason why one cannot identify a Kannadiga, as one 
would a T^il, a Punjabi or a Bengali. He lacks a 
tell-tale regional aexsent. Kfe is, as Sharda Prasad 


^Exploring Kamat^a* PuUidied by the Department of Information and PobUcity Govenuittilf of 
Karnataka. Prke Rs. 100. Pages 190. 
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says, somewhat hesitant, unag^essive, reticent 
son. Whatever aggressive spirit the Kannadigas 
possessed, spent itself out in the imperial exertions 
of Chalu^as and Rashtrakutas. This land between 
the Kavcri and Godavari became the home of saint 
poets like Basaveshwara, Purandaradasa and Kanaka- 
dasa. It was in Sringeri, in the foothills of the 
Western Ghats, that the Great Sankara settled down. 
Jainism flourished for centuries in the State, which 
perhaps has the highest number of Jain monuments 
in the country, 

Basaveshwara spearheaded the Veerasaiva move¬ 
ment, which discussed religion in native Kannada 
language, instead of Sanskrit. The result was an 
“explosion”—^not only in the sphere of religious re¬ 
form', but in Kannada literature as well. The Vacha- 
ms of Basava are relevant even today—one could 
be “reading Gandhi”, while going through them. To 
quote one of Basava’s Vachanas : 

The root is the mouth 
of the trees; pour water there 
at the bottom 

and, look, it sprouts green 
at the top 

The Lord’s mouth is his moving mem 
feed them. The Lord will give you all. 

Purandara Dasa, one of the great saint poets of 
Karnataka started his life as a goldsmith in Poona, 
He is credited with the authorship of 475.000 songs. 

The trend continues to this day. The Capital city 
of Bangalore is the most cosmopolitan in the country. 
Not many people know that many among highly 
talented Hindustani musicians hail from Karnataka — 
Mallikarjun Mansoor, Gangubai Hangal, Bhimscn 
Joshi, Kumar Gandharva, Basavaraj Rajguru, to name 
only a few. Or, to take the other side of the coin, al¬ 
most one half of the noted Kannada authors speak 
some other language at home. To quote Sharda 
Prasad : “The very first President of the Kannada 
Uferary conference, H. V. Nanjundiah. spoke Telugu. 
Among the giants of yesterday, D. V. Gundappa’s 
mother tongue was Tamil, so was Kailasam’s. Govinda 
Pai’s was Konkani and Muddana’s Tulu. But what¬ 
ever their mother tongue, they considered Kannada to 
be their tongue—and in turn the Kannada people 
accepted them without any mental reservation.” And 
the Kannada language, which is the second oldest 
among the mother tongues of India has given as well 
as borrowed profusely from Sanskrit a^ the other 
languages, including Urdu. 

In modem times Karnataka—or its fore-runner 
Mysore—got the reputation of being a “model state”, 
mainly because of the efforts of Visveshvaraya, to 
whom goes the credit of having established, among 
other things, a steel plant and a multi-purpose hydro¬ 
electric proiect. The capital of the State, Bangalore 
is fast growing into an industrial city; vou name any 
industrial venture it has one : machine building 
fHMT), aircraft manufacture (HAL), electronics 
IBBL). etc. etc. So is Mangalore, the port c'tv, 
developing as a maior export centre followine the 
giant Kiidremukh iron ore oroieot. Thuc the S‘ate 
could boast of the basic metal of iron and the most 
vahiable one gold, from Kolar. 

Satvan’s camera has captured the ancient as well 
as m'oderij monuments at Badami, Belur and 
Pattadakal—^rightlv called the nurseiy of Indian >em- 
ple art—and the land and its people. The very first 



Some students in Sanskrit Academy, Sringeri 
{Photo reproduced from the hook ''E.\ploring 
Karnataka”) 

plate, of the Tunga river at Tirthahalli has the rocks 
looking like sand in slanting light. One could never 
live of looking at the sunset at Kemmanagundi in the 
Western Ghats (plate 13) or the panoramic view of 
the Malanad paddy field near Sringeri (plate 20). In 
sharp constrast is Uie bright red carpet from a bumper 
harvest of chillies spread in the sun by the farmers of 
Dharwar on the countryard and the roof for drying in 
the sun (plate 25). The ornate durbar Hall of the 
Mysore Palace, which is empty but for a sweepress 
cleaning the floor, makes one feel nostalgic (plate 28). 
The study of faces from different parts of Karnataka 
have some hauntingly beautiful potraits (plates 91-94 
and 102-103). 

The beauty of the Vidhan Souda (the last plate 
in the album) however does not get enhanced by the 
close up of the Yoga exponent. Nor does one under¬ 
stand why prime of place has been given to the paint¬ 
ing of Tippu Sultan’s sons being offered as hostages 
to Lord Cornwallis in 1791, unless of course they have 
been added as the curd-rice which follows the pudding 
in the traditional Karnataka meal, only to heighten 
the sweetness of the sweet that preceded the course. 
Incidentally the way Sharda Prasad has described the 
Karnataka cuisine makes pne’s mouth water—no won¬ 
der it was given to the Udipi Brahmins of Karnataka 
to colonise the whole of India with their cooking skill, 
giving a national status to Idli Sambar and Matala 
Dosa. 

Exploring Karnataka is the third in the series 
brought out by the Karnataka Government. The first 
one "The Open Eves—a iourney through Karnataka” 
was authored bv Dorn Moraes with drawings by Mario; 
the second. “The Em'erald Route”, was written by 
R. K. Nnravan with sketches bv R. K. Laxman. The 
present “Picture Book” completes the “trilogy” as it 
were. A pious wish : the Karnataka Government 
may consider bringing out a cheaper edition and make 
it widely available inf the country. 

The introduction savs that words are “extra” in this 
pictwe book. They are for those who concede that 
although a picture is as good as thousand words, 
words can reach some places that are bevond the 
camera. To out it slightly different. I would Say 
that the words by Sharda Prasad have provided the 
mogghta^ fade (garland) to the pretty face of 
Karitataka revealed to us by Satyan. n 
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BOOKS 


Working Children 

Working Children in Bombay—Study by Musa- 
fir Singh, V. D. Kaura & S. A. Khan; published by 
National Institute of Public Cooperation & Child 
Development; New Delhi; 1980. Price Rs. 50. 

THIS study of working children in Bombay in the 
age group of 6—15 years, is a timely publication 
drawing attention of the contemporary society to 
the scourge of child labour, most of the children 
beginning to work by ten in a metropolitan, urban 
area. Not only is the destiny of these children 
doomed because of the bleakness, malnutrition and 
morbidity that their situations impose upon them, 
but the future of the nation and the country is effected 
negatively. 

The study portrays the various facets of the working 
cliildicn, probing in socio-economic factors 
which compel the families and their children to join 
the labour force. Being totally unorganised, child 
labour is unashamedly exploited. As a matter of fact 
these children should be at school instead of wasting 
their life, and wrecking their future. 

The project has highlighted the problems of the 
working children on the basis of a sample of 30l> 
which naturally, makes the perspective somewhat 
limited. But the sample docs bring out the seriousness 
of this social problem which must become a concern 
for all. 33.3 per cent of them had never been to a 
school. Sadly, these victims of industrialisation and 
urbanisation are from the rural areas in a large 
number, occupying the lowest rung of the country’s 
socio-economic ladder in a pitifully marginal exis¬ 
tence. 47.4 per cent of the families were steeped in 
debt; 88 per cent were migrants from the rural 
areas. The chapter on the socio-economic profile 
of the families of the working children makes a 
piognant reading—the male children shouldered the 
family’s economic responsibility—9 per cent in the age 
group of 6-9. 39 per cent between 9-12 and 78 per 
cent between 12—15 years, 96 per cent of “the eldest 
children in the family’’ had invariably to work irres¬ 
pective of sex. The children contributes 23 per cent 
of the family income. 71.3 per cent of these children 
were Hindus, 58 per cent of whom belonged to th6 
scheduled Castes, 21.3 per cent Muslims and 2.7 per 
cent were Christians. Although only the sample of 
300 had been studied, the profile is significant. 

The discussion of the relevant legislation in 
Chapter X is rather informative and ^ints out some 
of the constraints that affect their implementation. 
The employers are generally ignorant of the existing 
laws as the study detected, (p. 267), Only 18.6 per 
cent were “dimly aware of the existence of such 
laws" (p. 267). 

Among the several suggestions put forth by the 
sttidy, the sensible one is a warning against the rash 
abolitionist measure that would aggravate the misery 
without solving the problem. The emphasis is rightly 
on the removal of adverse and unhealthy conditions 
attendant on child labour; on a network of formal 
or non-formal education centres in the slum areas; 
and on vocationalising schoed education to suteerve 
the future work-needs of children. 


The book is an eminently readable one. The content 
is enhanced by the addition of tables, charts and statis¬ 
tics. It should disturb every sensitive reader and 
compel him to look at this problem anew, once 
again. 

Anima Bose 

Urban and Regional Planning Polky 

Urban and Regional Planning Policy In India by 
Shri R. K. Wishwarkarma; published by Uppla 
Pnblishing House; New Delhi; Pages 214; ^ce 
Rs. 75. 

FOR various reasons, there have not been adequate 
books relating to the area of urban and regional 
planning policy in our country. Development planning 
has changed its orientation and striTcture all over the 
world and these changes are also reflected in India. 
The problem of environmental protection and socio¬ 
economic justice are emerging as new facets of deve¬ 
lopment policies and the proWems of decentralisation 
arc becoming very im^ftant. In this context, the 
area of urban and regional planning policy in the 
country is assuming increasing importance. Shri R. K. 
Wishwakarma’s brok in this context is a welcome 
addition to an important subject. 

The book is in 13 chapters and also includes a 
selected bibliography. The author, after outlining the 
conceptual framework for development planning and 
identifying some relevant concepts and definitions, 
as dealt with the objectives and values of planning 
and development and the key issues in regional 
planning. T^e author emphasises in this book that 
only a more decentralised but integrated economy, 
which takes into account the regional considerations, 
would be conducive to achieve the socio-economic 
objectives of the country. According to him, the 
national goals may be more adequately and scientifi- 
callv achieved bv a regional approach to the problems 
and by regional decisions, synthesising the regional 
and national requirements for the common good. 
This regional approach would have to be within the 
national framewuik, so that consistency and continuity 
can be maintained and that regional considerations 
mav not come to be looked upon as parochial interests 
but subserving the objectives of national develop¬ 
ment. The^ major contributions lie in chapter 10 
“Urbanisation and Economic Development” and 
Chapter It “Urban Informal Sector : Concepts Policy, 
Issues and Measures”. There is a good discussion on 
the relation between urbanisation, industrialisation and 
economic develonment. 'The discussion on national 
urbanisation policy is also auite interesting. After 
disais'ing the s'/e of the informal sector in the urban 
area, the author has nut forward some important 
policy measures to tackle this problem. The problems 
of management of economic growth and the poHcv 
implications have also received attention in the last 
chanter of the book. 

The book deals with many controversial issues in 
urban and regional planning and as such. One may 
not always be in agreement with the author’s opinion. 
But as Shri T. N. Chaturvedi has, in his forward, 
pointed out the book “docs provide an intellectually 
stimulating fare even in areas of possible ' disaff’ee- 
ment.” The book is a valiutble contribution to policy 
issues relating to urban and regional nlanning. 

K. V. Sundanfm 
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lYDP Programme 


I Ht- schemes 111 iiilegialetl education fin tlie lian- 
vlicapped children has been revised and necessarv in¬ 
frastructure IS being laid to make it a success. Sep¬ 
arate allocation has been made for programmes of the 
rehabilitation of cured leprosy patients, the numbei 
I'l employment exchanges and education training cen¬ 
tres have been increased and rural rehabilitation cen- 
ires have been sanctioned, for the first lime, f'his was 
stated by the Minister of State for Hducation and 
Social Welfare Smt. Shiela Kaul, at the meeting ol 
National C’ommittee on lYDP recently m New Delhi 

Referring to the reservation of posts for employ- 
ment of handicapped persons in Ciovernment and pub 
he sector undertakings, the Minister pointed out. that 
apart from the Centre. 20 State Ciovernments have 
also issued reservation orders. Self-employment ven¬ 
tures. she said, arc also being promoted by increasing 
institutional finance and new .schemes formulated by 
banks and various concessions given to the disabled 


A Newspaper for Semi-literates; 

IN SPi rt-. of the mushroom growth of colleges and 
universities, the semi-literates continue to sutler for 
they have very little chance to read and derive some 
benelit from the knowledge thus gained. Hie mam 
reason is the lack of sirilable reading materials So, far 
all pijactical purposes they remain as good as the 
illiterates. 

To help such people, the local newspapers have 
.1 great role to play, linforlunately, none of these 
have ever paid any heed lo this heed. The local 
newspapers arc the cheapest readnig material and 
recently, there has been a mushroom growth of such 
dailies. Tor example in Ori.ssa, consisting of 1.1 
districts, there are almost as many small Oriya news 
papers. All these are of similar type and mainly 
publish political news and views. Such papers do 
not serve the needs of the rural poor and the 
semi-literates, for whom these arc mainly meant. So 
if these can change their habits and devote a page 
for them it can be of great help. Moreover, it can 
also make them interested in newspaper reading 
thereby increasing the circulations of the newspapers. 
ITiis page should carry articles on our cultural heri¬ 
tage, mythology, agriculture, public health, science, 
life histories etc. If possible the page should be 
printed with bold letters, making it easy for the semi- 
literates to read. 

Most of the small local newspapers thrive on the 
eovernment advertisements. So the government 
should make the.se papers cater directly to the needs 
of rual people. Every state government should also 
start a small newspaper for the semi-literates, ft can 



Sint. Slifilo Kiinl. Minister i>1 State for hducation. 
'locial li'elfare and Cultures piesidint; over the nwetin^ 
ol the Xalional Coinniittee of lYDI’ held recently 
in \kw l>elhi 


pci sons such as reservation ol telephone booths, petrol 
pumps and gas agencies. The Ministry of Social Wel¬ 
fare, Smt. Shiela Kaul said, was working out a scheme 
of establishing rehabilitation centres all over India. 


be ee)>iallv good for the school students. A blueprint 
of such a newspaper as visualised bv me is as 

lollows ; — 

( I ) The si/e ol the |»aper should be half the 
si/e of a normal d.niv and should not con- 
sis| of more than 4 pages, so that, it will 
be small enough for a semi-literate oi .i 
school student to finish it every day. 

(2) rile paper should be laiiiled in bold letteis, 
which will make it easier to read. 

(.t > Out of the lour pages two should be devot¬ 
ed to small articles on history, religion, 
agriculture, public health, science, econo¬ 
mics, life histories and other educative sub¬ 
jects and the rest for the usual news and 
views. 

f4) The cost should be It) paisc, so the students 
and the poor rural semi-literate can buy it. 
Such a newspaper, will enhance their out¬ 
look keep them well informed and improve 
their knowledge on better healthy living. 
Since, the governments arc spending hqge 
sums of money on adult education and on 
educating poor nnd rural |>eopje, starting a 
newspaper of this kind cannot be consider¬ 
ed as an economic burden. Moreover, it can 
also .serve as a medium for populari.siiig 
family-welfare, agriculture, public health 
etc. lo further justify the spending. 

Ramesh Chandra Parida 
Lecturer 

College of Basic Science 
and Humanities 
Bhubaneswar 751003 
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Kill not for Beauty 


SOMP .too minks ure slau}>litcrvfi t« make one 
f«at for my lady. Two baby crocodiles die lo make 
a pair ot shoes for her. She must have al least , half 
a dovMtt such shoes lo match her clothes of different 
hues. A purse of pure snake skin danj'le.s from her 
hand. Six snakes die, donating their skins to make 
her six purses. Furfher, her home is decorated with 
stulTcd fauna and many trophies. 

It is high time that such slaiiahter of animals is 
stopped. I.et there he beauty without cruoitt. 

H'lltl elephiinls ai the Perivar Sauctitar\ (Keiala) 




A female eluei pheasant, a rare hircl mcltuied m (h 
endangered species 



Tribals of Thane Turn a New Leaf 

ONt'l- shy and timid Ailivasi Clouds and VVarlis 
ol the Sahyadit tribal belt m Maharashtra have 
started joining the main stream of life. The Dhanii 
dam 111 Jawhar I'aluka of Thane District designed to 
irrigate 14,7(10 hectares of tribal land, will submerge 
I.OOtt hectares of tribal habitat comprising six villages. 
So the tribals were given Rs. 3,000 per household as 
compensation. Also most of the workers employed in 
the project are triabis. I his sudden contact with oi>t- 
sidc world opened up new areas of economic activity 
and vigorous social intercourse for them. 

An amount of Rs. 240 crores has been .set apart 
b\ the State for tribal uplift in the Si\th Five Year 
Plan During the Iasi four years, the State Ciovernnient 
has spent about Rs. 2.S crores on various tribal deve¬ 
lopment schemes in Thane District alone. 

Ill a novel scheme, the project officers of the Tribal 
C'ommissiOnerate buy grass on cash payment from 
I he tribals. They also pay advances to tribals against 
pre-monsoon purchases and the profits thus generated 
arc ploughed back into new schemes for tribal welfare. 

The Small Farmers Development Agency operates 
13 pilot projects for tribal welfare in Thane district. 
.Wmc 60,000<imall and marginal farmers have le- 
ccivcd subsidies varying from 33.3 per cent to .50 per 
cent for agricultural activities T-ibals are entitled to 


a subsidy upio Rs S.ooo, pho SFDA has supplied 
bullock carts, milch animals, poultry binls, pumpsets. 
fertiliser subsidy, electricity, irrigation facility etc. lo 
the tune of Rs. 90 lakhs to l2,tX)0 small farmers. In 
add'ilion lo this 600 beneficiaries have got a total sub¬ 
sidy of Rs 73 lakhs througli the Intcgr.ited Rural 
Development Programme While impTcmcniimj. the 
.Minimum Needs Programme, another sum of Rs 89 
lakhs has been also disbursed. 



tribal woihan worker with her children. 








(Above) All Iranian dele^attcn led l>\ H.E. Mobd 
nainuu yivimtuiai. Minister oj Hoiisnn,’ and Rural 
Development (4tli from right) called < n Shri S.H. 
Chavan (3rd from left) Minis'Wi of Planning, in New 
Delhi rec ently. 


(Left) Pasciinile of set ol jour ninliiioloured 
'.lainp'i butterflies issued by the P .t 7' Dept:, 
lecenth'. 


(lie'.ow) Shri 's.li. Chavan, Minister of Planning tn- 
aiigiinniiig an All-India Seminar on "Women and the 
Law" III New Delhi recently. 
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Towards Global Negotiations 

The gap between the rich and poor nations of the 
world, labelled as the North and the South, is getting 
wider with each passing day. While the developing 
countries arc facing formidable obstacles in their path 
of economic progress, the least developed countries are 
finding it diilicult even to survive. Under such condi¬ 
tions the mini summit conference of 22 heads of state 
and government at Cancun came not a day too soon. 
This conference had been suggested by the Brandt Com¬ 
mission as the first step towards global negotiations 
for a New International Economic Order. The confe¬ 
rence wa,s unfortunalely boycotted by the Soviet bloc. 

The poor countries have always been the losers in 
their economic relations with the rich one-^ because of 
the latter playing the game with the loaded dice of 
their wealth and technological superiority. The poor 
nations have been getting low price for their commo¬ 
dities the market for which is kept unslabie; the ex¬ 
port of their manufactures is restricted by the pro¬ 
tectionist policy of the rich countries which hypocri¬ 
tically harp on “free trade" and ‘heir foreign earnings 
are reduced by manipulations in exchange rates. The 
economic difficulty of the ‘Southern’ countries has be¬ 
come very acute of late because of the exhorbitant 
rates they have to pay for their imported' oil, the cost 
of which wipes out most of their export earnings. 

All these problems were informally discussed at the 
Cancun conference. There were no wordy duels or 
confrontations which usually mark North-South meet¬ 
ings. The U.S. which is the leading power of the Wes¬ 
tern bloc reiterated its views, such as self-effort by the 
poor, importance of market economy, private enter¬ 
prise and avoidance of new economic institutions. 
India submitted proposals for removing trade discrimi¬ 
nations faced by the poor countries and pleaded for 
a global compact in economic relations. 

Even though the conference did not succeed to the 
extent desired by the South, it did not end as a failure 
cither as predicted bv the pessimists. The participants 
including the U.S.. agreed to hold global negotiations. 
There was also a concensus that world hunger should 
be abolished within the next two decades and that 
the less developed countries should be helped in im¬ 
proving their agriculture, 'riioiigh tlio rich counMes 
did not agree to the creation of an ‘energy abbiliate’ 
of the World Bank as suggested by the poor ones, 
they were willing to give more financial aid in order 
to meet the oil problem. 

The poor South should now make all-out efforts for 
holding the global negotiations. These countries 
should also tighten their belts, rely more on self and 
collective efforts and seek more cooperation with 
the second level industrialised countries. The develop¬ 
ing OPEC countries should show, in their own inte¬ 
rest, more consideration for the other developing tra- 
tions with regard to oil prices and investment of petro¬ 
dollars. Western countries .should realise that it is bet¬ 
ter to divert a fraction of their expenditure oit arma¬ 
ments to help the poor nations than to risk such dan¬ 
gers to world peace and their own prosperity as the 
Korean and Vietnamese wars of the past. The Eastern 
bloc should also come forward to participate in multi- 
later^ aid programmes since the only way to wea¬ 
ken capitalism, when nuclear war is ruled out, is to 
build up the poor nations. O 



Thirty Years of Economic Development 

Impact on Level of Living 


1 R.K. Snrma* 


OVER tlifc last three decades, 1951 to 1981, con¬ 
siderable amount of money, running in several 
thousand crores of rupees, was spent t)n the economic 
development of the country with a view to increasing 
the prtxluclion in the agricultural and industrial 
sectors, improving the infrastructural lacilities such 
as power generation and transportation, and lor 
providing the various services required ior cllicient 
functioning of the economy. Efforts were also made 
to improve the human skills and other resources 
available for attaining a higher level of economic 
development in the near future. To what extent did 
these attempts result in raising the genc'al standard 
i)f living and well-being of the people in the country ? 
The purpt'se of this paper is to throw some light on 
this aspect. Since the well-being of the people 
cannot he measured directly in a simple manner this 
question has to be answered on the basis of certain 
data which can throw light on this issue in an indirect 
way. This is briefly atempted in the following. 

Heaith and Nutrition 

First attention is given to studying the key changes 
which occurred in the health and nutrition of the 
population. This is so because such changes in a way, 
are more valuable than the increase which took 
place in the production of goods .and services. 
According to the Sixth Plan, the mortality rale in 
the country declined from 27.4 for 1940s to 14.2 for 
the latter part of 1970s. The infant mortality came 
down from 146 in 1950s to 129 for the mid-1970s. 
The life expectancy at birth which w'as only about 
32 years according to the 1951 population ccn.sus 
has shot up by over 60 per cent to a level of 52 
years for the latter half of 1970s. 

The per capita availability of foodgrains inc!‘cascd 
from around 395 crams a day for 1951 to nearly 
480 grams for 1978-79 (Ministry of Finance, 
Economic Survey 1979-80) ; in 'other-words, over 
this Period the number of calories available, on a 
per capita per day basis, went up by over 300 mid 
this is from the relatively more important sources of 
plant foods alone i.e. not taking info account Ihe 

♦Direc-lor. Niiionit Council of Ap''lic<I Fcon<'mic R<‘seirch 
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availability of calorics from increased production of 
milk, meat, fish and eggs. There was also an mcrease 
of over 40 per cent in the pet capita availability of 
edible oils including vanastpati oxer the period under 
study (Ecciiomic Survey, 1979-80). The increase in 
the availability of these commodities is, of course, 
not monotonic; however the trend is iimnistakably 
one of iising. It would probably have been possible 
to achieve even more spectacular results over the 
past three decades than what have been indicated 
above; but even these constitute no small achieve¬ 
ment. 

Education 

Before passing on to considering the more Impor¬ 
tant economic changes it may also be of some 
interest to note the changes which took place in fhe 
sphere of education, particularly technical education 
in the country. In the early fifties there were 
ivlalivciy speaking, only a few universities and 
institutions imparting technical education in agricul¬ 
ture, engineering and medicine. The growth of such 
institutions over the period under study is highh 
significant. At present there exist in the country 119 
universities affiliating 1650 college.s. five institutes 
of leclinologv. 350 polytechnics, 150 engineering 
colleges and 100 medical colleges; and nearly 
I-Ii2 lakh qualified scientific and technical man¬ 
power is produced every yctir now who can be 
employed foi manning the various dcvelopmcnlal 
projects. The point to be stressed in this connection 
is that despite this phenomenal increase in the 
number of instituions in the country for general 
and ^technical education there is still felt some 
shortage in the availability of seats in the colleges 
for higher learning. A situation of this type is 
unlikely unless the people are economicallv better 
off now compared to. say, the early fifties or pre¬ 
plan era even though this could, to a .small extent, 
be exiilaincfl by the special amenities (such as 
reservations, scholarships, sfuddenships, free boarti- 
ing and lodging) provided to certain groups in the 
population. 

EevcFs of Livhie 

l et the attention be now turned to a study of the 
more important economic changes which occurred 
over the past three decades and which have, per- 
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haps, a more direct bearing on the changes which 
occurred i’n (he levels of living of the popnlalion. 
Ihe discussion in this connection is limited to 
examining the changes which occurred in the distri¬ 
bution of income and consumer expenditure, and 
propensity to save as also the changes in the pio- 
pornon of saver and dissaver groups in the popula 
tion; the changes in the income concentration ol 
saving have also been briefly indicated. The inferen¬ 
ces concerning the changes which occurred in ilie 
income and expenditure distributions arc based on 
Lorenz Ratio, a summary measure usually adopted 
for measuring the degree of concentration income 
or cxpcJKiiturc. The value of this measure ranges 
frem 0 to 1: the nearer is the value of tliis measure 
to zero the more equitable is the distribution of 
income cr expenditure in the population. Keeping 
this in mind the changes which occurred in (he 
distribution of urban and rural household incomes 
in India over the period 1960-1975 can be studied 
with the help of the data shown in the following 
table * 


Lorenz Ratio for Income Dhinction among the 
Households (NCAER Income Sin veys) 



I9fi2 

1907-68 

1975-76 

Rural 

0 41 

0.46 

0 29 


1960 

1967-68 

1975-76 

I'lbaii 

0 49 

0 45 

0 4 2 


Thus recording to the three household income 
surveys conducted by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (NCAER), for each of which 
the concept of income adopted remained about the 
same, there is reasonably good evidence of decreas¬ 
ing inyqualit) in the distribution of urban household 
income; (he Lorenz Ratio which was calculated to 
be 0.49 lor I960 for the urban household sector 
declined to a level of 0.42 for 1975-76, There is 
al-so some suggestion of decreasing inequality in the 
dislributior ot income for the rural household .secii r 
though the decreasing trend is not consistent. It 
would nevertheless appear that there is an improve¬ 
ment in the distribution of income both for the 
urban and rural household sectors in the mid 1970s 
compared to early 60s. It may be noted in this 
connection that according to the Sixth Five Year 
Plan rational income of India has grown at a rate 
of 3.5 per cent per annum over the period 1950 51 
to 1978-79. The population of India over the same 
period increased at a rate of 2.1 or 2.2 per cent. 
Thus one can conclude from the above that not only 
the aggregate and per capita income in the country 
has gone up. though only to a small extent, but 
even the distribution of income among the different 
income groups appears to be somewhat more equitable 
la the latter half of 1970s than in the early sixties. 

Consumer Ei^endiliire 

The changes which occurred in the pattern ol 
consumer expenditure also provide some guidelines 
to examine whether people are belter off or worse 


off between any two periods, h'or a study of this 
aspect the uatu coUecled by the National Sample 
Survey (NSS) amstitutc the only major source. 
According to these data the growth in consumer 
expenditure was 1.1 per cent per annum over the 
period 1950-5! to 1978-79. I'he NSS data further 
Ie*veal that the people both in the urban and rural 
areas, were better off in the mid 7()s than in mid 
50s. This can bo seen from the values for the Loteiu 
Ratio for the distribution of consumer expenditure 
for different periods shown in the following Table. 


Lorenz Ratio for Household Consumer Expenditure 
{NSS Expenditure Surveys) 

1957-58 l9(.7-()8 1977-78 

Rural O .I.V 0 28 0 .20 

Uiban 0 J2 0 22 

Thus Oil the basis of (he distribution of household 
income as well as the di.slribution of consumer 
expcndiiuTe among the population one can conclude 
that the Indian ]iopuIation was cconomicaly better olT 
in the raid 7()s than in the mid 50s or early 60s. 

Capacity to Save 

Another characteristic of the population which 
can throw some light on the general well-being of the 
population is its capacity to save. The rcccot 
Revserve Bank Study indicates that the propensity 
to save of the Indian hou.sehold sector has signifi¬ 
cantly increased over the period under study; it was 
4.3 per tent for 1950-51, 6.1 per cent for 1960 61, 
10.2 per cen'l for 1970-71 and 17.6 per cent for 
1978-79. IMajumdar, N. A. Venkatachaiam. T. R. 
and Raghavachari, M. V. “The High Saving Phase 
of the Indian Eaniomy : 1976-79—An exploratory 
Interorctalion.” Reprint from the RBI Occasional 
papers, vol. 1, June I980.J Lest one may think 
that this achievement of high saving income ratio 
of the household sector is due to the relatively more 
concentration of saving among the higher income 
groups an effort is also made here to trace the 
changes which occurred in the proportion of savers 
and dissaver.s in the population over (he period 
1960 to 1975-76. The details are shown in the 
following Table 


Positive Savers and Dis-savers 
(per cent of huseholds) 

I9f)0 1962 1975-76 

Rural 52P 2on 69P llD 

Urban 29P 46D 75 
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Thus, compared to 1960s positive savers (i.c. 
for whom current income is more than current 
Consumption), both in the urban and rural house* 
hold sectors significantly increased for the mid 1970s; 
this increase is relatively more striking for the 
urban areas. Further there has been a notable 
reduction in the proportion of dissavers (i.c. those 
for whom consumer expenditure is more than 
current income) in 1975-76 compared to early 60s; 
the reduction is noteworthy, again, for the urban 
areas. Thus, he percentage of positive savers 
increased and negative savers decreased in the country 
in 1975-76 compared to early 60s. Further there 
is clear evidence of dcreasilig income concentra¬ 
tion of saving both for the urban and rural house¬ 
hold sectors. According to the NCAER Income 
Saving Surveys referring to 1967-68 or 1975-76, in 
which an eftort was made not only to collect the 
data on household income but also on household 
saving, the top 5 per cent of urban households in 
1967-68, W’hen arranged on ascending order of 
household income, accounted for about 74 per cent 
of the saving of this sector; on the other hand, the 
top 5 per cent of the urban households in 1975-76 
could effect 42 per cent of the volume of saving 
generated in this sector in that year. In the rural 
household sector the top 5 per cent of the iiouse- 
holds in 1967-68 were responsible for about 88 per 
cent of the total saving of this sector while tnc 
siiare in the aggregate saving of the same proportion 
of the households in 1975-76 in this sector was 
around 45 per cent. Over the same period 1967-68 
to i9?5-76. it is interesting to note, the avemge 
propensity to save of the household sector, accord¬ 
ing to the RBI Study refered to earlier, went up by 
37 per cent, from <8.9 per cent of income to 12.2 
per cent This kind of an economic situation would 
be unlikely unless the distribution of income is more 
lavourablc lor the middle of 70s than for the middle 
of 60s. (The figures for the share of the top 5 per 
cent of households, whether for urban or lural, 
quoted here for 1967-68 arc in terms of net saving, 
while tic same figures for 197.5-76 arc in terms of 
gro.ss s.'iving. I hus there is a concep'ual difference 
in the concept of saving used for these two surveys. 
However, it is unlikely to cause significant changes 
in the conclusions drawn on the basis of the fraefile 
shares in lunischold saving). 

In view of what has been said in the above 
paragraphs regarding the rate of growth in the 
cc'iisunipii.'n and saving propensity of the Indian 
household sector, it appears that Indian households, 
in the wake of income inceascs, are more saving 
conscious than consumption (or increasing the 
standard of life) conscious. This if true is a welcome 
phenomenon for successfully mobilising (he funds 
needed for implementing the variou.s developmental 
plans and also for keeping the prices under control. 

Poverty 

As regards the extent of poverty, there arc no 
reliable data for the period under study. This does 
not mean there is no jxrvcrty in the country. The 
situation is lar from it though one does not know 
how widely poverty is spread over the country. There 
is also seme question whether poverty should be 
measured merely in terms of calories tivailaWe per 
capita per day or some allowance should also be 


made for expenditure on bare necessities such as for 
clothing and housing. One thing, however, is cleat, 
namely, the reference to this aspect mads in the 
Sixth Plan document is based on the availability of 
calories alone. According to this source there is 
some lediictioo in the poverty (about 3 per cent) 
over the period 1972-73 to 1977-78. However, 
more than 48 per cent of the people in the country 
(approximately one out of two in the rural areas 
and two out of five in urban areas) are still below 
the iwverty line. The definition of poverty is based 
on the intake of calories. The poverty line is defined 
as the mid point of the monthly per capita expendi¬ 
ture clas.'! having a daily calorie intake of 2400 in 
the rural areas a'nd 2100 in the urban areas. The 
quc.stion which arises in this context is how much 
reliance one can place on the Sixth Plan estimate 
of thne poor. This is particularly so because it is 
claimed in tile Plan document that the life expec¬ 
tancy of the Indian population has increased by 
over 60 per cent, from 32 years in 1951 to 52 years 
in the latter half of 1970s. Further as noted earlier, 
there have been a few significant economic changes 
for the belter, though some of these arc only 
moderate, ever the pcritxl 1951-81. Given this, it 
would appear that the Sixth Plan cstimale of the 
poor based on the caloric requirement seems to be 
on the high side. According to Professor P. V. 
Sukhaimc, whose expertise and interest in the stu¬ 
dies of human nutrition is well known, there is no 
absolute energy (calories) requirements for any day 
or period and the individual requirement is con¬ 
trolled by a regulatory system, the nature of which 
is not known at present. It would be of great interest 
to quote him in this context. Professor Sukhalme 
says : 

'■.when inlra-i'ndividual variation in energy 

balance is the fundamental source of 
variation and the successive values can be 
gtncraied by an auto-regressive process 
such as Marakoff, it also means that there is 
no absolute energy requirement for any day 
or period. It simply means the individual is 
in homeostasis and that his requirement is 
is controlled by a regulated system, the 
nature of which we do not presently 
understand.” 


In view of the above observation, there is some 
doubt regarding the estimate of the number of poor 
in the country arrived at on the basis of the average 
calory requirement per capita per day. Working 
with the NS.S data relating to 1971-72 and employing 
his own, and perhaps relatively more convincing 
method Professor Sukhatme comes to the conclu¬ 
sion. in the paper referred to above, that the mal¬ 
nutrition linked poverty in the country would be of 
the order of 20 per cent. This is much less than the 
figure of 48 per cent suggested in the Sixth Plab. 
Thus according to the relatively more scientific 
methodology adopted by Professor Sukhatme, the 
pejor in the country may now constitute, say, 130-140 
millions. Even this number is high enough to cause 
concent and lake steps to improve the economic 
conditions of the poor. Most of the poor peopIe> 
according to Professor Sukhatme, belong to the 
class of landless labourers and those living to tribal 
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areas and in slums; this is also what one should 
expect on apriori grounds. Whciher or not it is 
possible to eliminate this mal-nutrition linked poverty 
from the country in the near future, the Planning 
Commission is seized of the problem and has been 
taking steps lo'W''ards achieving this objective. In 
the Sixth Plan also, as in the earlier plans, provision 


is made under different heads (such as Integrated 
Rural Development Programme, labour and labour 
welfare, hill area development, development of 
bacKward classes and social welJare) for eliminating 
or reducing the level of poverty. One can only hope 
that the proportion of the poor >vill come down 
substantiahy by the end of the Sixth Plan. □ 


Bhubaneswar RRL Makes Great Strides 


The acliicvements made by the Regional Research 
Laboratory, Bhubaneswar in some of the national 
projects during 1980-81 are likely to make a great im¬ 
pact on advancement of technology and development 
of industries. 

In the collaborative programme with the National 
Institute of Oceanography, Goa on mineralogical and 
bcncficiation studies of bulk samples from off-shore 
region of Indian coasts, detailed mineralogical and 
bcncficiation studies on a large number of samples 
from West coast of India have been carried out indi¬ 
cating presence of appreciable amount of titanoraagne- 
tic and ilmenitc minerals containing vanadium penlo- 
xide around 0.5 wt. per cent. 

The Laboratory has completed the project on bene- 
ficiation of low grade siliceous chromite from Boula 
region, Orissa sponsored by M-'S. Ferro Alloys Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. (FACOR), Shreeramnagar (A.P.) and 
a report has been submitted to the sponsor. Based on 
this technology, the sponsor is planning to set up 
shortly a commercial plant in Orissa for the bcneficia- 
tion of such ore. Investigations were carried out on 
anoLlier similar project on the beneficiation of low 
grade ferruginous chromite with low silica from 
Sukcrangi area, Orissa sponsored by M|s. Orissa 
Mining Corporation, Bhubaneswar. The sponsor may 
set up a commercial plant based on the results obtain¬ 
ed in the Laboratory. 

A novel process of extraction of vanadium from 
vanadium bearing titaniferous magnetites found in 
Mayurbhanj district of Orissa has been developed 
in the Laboratory. During the year, pilot plant experi¬ 
ments in collaboration with M|s. Engineers India Ltd., 
New Delhi were carried out to standardise roasting, 
leaching and precipaitation conditions to opitmise the 
process and design engineering parameters for extrac¬ 
tion and recovery of vanadium. 

The Laboratory has carried out pilot plant scale 
studies on production of manganese ore sinters and 
its effect on performance of electrical furnaces for pro¬ 
duction of ferromanganese in collaboration with the 
Mineral Development Board, Government of India. 
New Delhi. Based on the parameters established in 
the Laboratory, the design calculations for a 50 ton 
per day manganese ore sintering unit has been 
completed and specifications of various equipment have 
been supplied to the sponsor. 

A project on production of solar grade silicon by 
hot metal solvent extraction and directional solidifica¬ 
tion for developing a suitable economic process to 
produce ft for photovcfitaic appHcaHons has been 
undertaken by the laboratory, litis project has b^ 


sponsored by the Department of Science and Techno¬ 
logy (DST), Government of India. Experimental set¬ 
ups like solvent refining furance, slag refining furnace 
and directional solidification unit have been specially 
ilcsigned, fabricated and commissioned for carrying 
out experiments in the Laboratory. 

Considering the present energy crisis, material 
transport through pipeline which is a cheaper mode of 
transport in comparison to rail or road, the Laboratory 
IS engaged in setting up a pilot plant facility of different 
dia test loops of 200 mts. length and the plant will be 
commissioned by the middle of 1981 in collaboration 
with M|s. Engineers India Ltd,, New Delhi. 

To Laboratory has undertaken to prepare carrier- 
grade alumina by the technique of precipitation from 
homogeneous solution (PFHS) and impregnation of 
platinum on to it for the Indian Petrochemicals 
Corporation Ltd. (IPCL) Baroda. 

As a pan of ICAR-CSIR Co-ordinated project, a 
process has been developed for isolation of hecogenin 
ITom waste sisal juice available in this region in about 
0.1 per cent yield containing tigogenin in acceptable 
limit for further conversion to other life-saving drugs. 
Agaves cultivated mainly for fibre and juice, nor¬ 
mally wasted, offer an attractive source for the pro¬ 
duction of hecogenin. In India about 1,500 kg of 
hecogenin can be recovered from waste sisal juice but 
the demand of the material is more than 2,50iO kg per 
annum. Therefore, there is a scope for the development 
of this process utilising the agro-waste for drug 
industries in India. 

Plantation of Cinnamon which is a new introduction 
‘o Ihfe region has been taken with seedlings raised 
by the Laboratory in different districts of Orissa 
having different agro climatic conditions. On the need 
expressed by M!s Similipahar Forest Development 
Corporation (SFDC), Orissa, the Laboratory has 
undertaken a project in collaboration with this corpo¬ 
ration to survey the plant resources of Similipahar 
forest for their proper utilization. 

The Laboratory has created the following major 
infrastructural facilities for carrying out large scale 
R&D work on different projects r 

(1) An indigenous X-ray diffraction unit and an 
emission spectrograph; 

(2) Akufe solvent extraction unit; 

(3) A number of special Ugh temperatoie 
furnaces; and 

(4) lOgh presure minoal leadfing equipment. D 
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Finai assembly of Kiran Aircraft a the HAL, Bangalore. 

Military Aviation in India 


Air Chief Marshal Aijun Singh’" 


THE Air Force is now entering the Golden Jubilee 
Year and, therefore, it is appropriate to assess its past 
achievements and its future hopes, aspirations and 
duties. 

Before Independence 

The Indian Air Force was formed in 1932 and in 
the same year the Indian Military Academy was opened 
at Dehra Dun for training of army officers. However, 
in the case of the Air Force, all ground training was 
started in India, but the officers’ training was carried 
out in England up to 1940. In this period of ei^t 
years, only one squadron with 16 aircraft—a nucleous 
of our future Air Force—was established. In fact,the 
first cquivdron vas only completed in 1940 when I 
joined it on completion of my training in England. 
T^c Air Force in India was quite out-dated as it was 
given only those aircraft not required by the Royal 
Air Force in England. In 1940, the Indian Air Force 
still had aircraft of World War I vintage. 

When World War II started in Europe, tension in¬ 
creased in Asia also. The British Government saw in 
it ^ great ^^ger to its empire and decided to meet 

•Former Chief of Air Staff. 
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the Japanese challenge by vastly expanding the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force in India. Many additional 
flying and ground training schools were opened and 
there was rapid expansion in all directions. At the 
end of 1943, the Indian Air Force had ten operational 
squadrons equipped with modern aircraft and many 
supporting units to ensure that these operational squa¬ 
drons were maintained and supplied properly. 

It was indeed a proud year in 1944 when all the 
ten squadrons of the Indian Air Force were participat¬ 
ing in operations, largely against the Japanese, fighting 
on the eastern borders of India. A situation wliere all 
^uadrons are engaged in operations at the same time 
is indeed rare with most Air Forces. The operaticmal 
expercience gained by pilots and groimd personnel has 
been a great advantage to the Indian Air Force all 
these years. In fact, we still have, in service, some 
officers and airmen who saw active service in World 
War II. During this glorious chapter in the histoiy trf 
the Indian Air Force, a large nuraW of our officers 
and airmen distinguished themselves and were award¬ 
ed decorations for bravery and devotiop to duty. Here, 
I would like to mention the names of two <^c^ 
who particularly distinguished themselves during this 
jfovember 1981 



An Alouetfe helicopter of the lAF on a rescue mission 
deep in the Himalayas. 


period. One was Wing Commander Majumdar who 
commanded No. J Indian Air Force Squadron in 
Burma in 1942; (his unit carried out some spectacular 
operations against the enemy. He was awarded Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross. The same officer volunteered 
to fight in Europe to gain more experience of fighting 
in that theatre of war and was awarded another Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross. 1 would also like to mention 
Air Commodore Mchar Singh who commanded a 
squadron on the Arakan front and was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Order. Later he distinguished 
himself during our first war with Pakistan in 1947 
and 1948, and was awarded Maha Vira Chakra. 

After Independence 

The country was partitioned in 1947 and so was 
the Air Force. Seven squadrons remained in India 
and three were given to Pakistan. TTie Indian Air 
Force also became an independent Service during that 
year. Development of the Air Force since that time 
has been well balanced and quite rapid. The Air Force, 
in my opinion, wisely decided to concentrate on es¬ 
tablishing training units in large numbers. The empha¬ 
sis on training has paid good dividends. Presently, the 
Air Force has around 45 squadrons composed of 
transport, fighter, bomber and rcconnoisancc aircraft. 
Such an Air Force needs literally scores of supporting 
and ancillary units for its maintenance. 

The biggest task before any Air Force is to keep 
up-to-da!c so that it is not at a disadvantage during 
operations. Assuming equal training and skills, it is 
absolutely important to have matching equipment, 
otherwise the morale of the personnel participating in 
operations may be affected. And morale, as we know, 
is one of the most irapartant factors in war. Morale 
depends on a number of factors like training, equip¬ 
ment, welfare and quality of leadership at all levels. 
Onr Neighbours 

India ha< been forced to divert its scarce resour¬ 
ces—so urgently required for the uplift of its people— 
to maintain defence forces of the size and quality to 
ensure security of out borders. Many of our neigh¬ 
bours who are not always very friendly, are busy 
building up their defence forces tnd particularly theit 
Air Forces. We have no control over such develop¬ 
ments and, therefore, must keep pace with them. In 


any defence pl anning , assessment of likely dangers is 
mueed important. Our neighbours are getting very 
powerful by acquiring most modern equipment witn 
generous help of money anu materials. Such expansion 
of the defence force, and particularly Air Force, can 
only be lor agressive purpo.ses. 1 camiot oclievc that 
our ueighbours are preparing to tight a super power. 
So who will they fi^it ? The answer is quite obvious. 

Pakistan, militarily speaking, is in a strongei posi¬ 
tion after the breakaway of Baugla Desh, to lignt a war 
on its eastern borders. Now tliey have to fight only on 
one front and they can, therefore, amcentrate their 
forces tlicre, instead of dispersing them in two parts 
widely separated. 

F-16 Aircraft 

No talk about tlic Air Force i.s complete these days 
without mentionuig the lamous F-lO airerait. Itus 
type of airerait was used recently in a Udiuig mtacx. 
by Isreai on nuclear facihues m Iraq, it is pernaps the 
most modern aircraft of this category at present. What 
is it that makes it such a potential danger V ihe liist 
point m its lavour 13 its big radius of faction. A long 
range aircraft gives the commander many options in 
planning attacks on targets by avoiding the enemy's 
heavily delendcd areas. I'hc lung range of such aircraft 
will also bring within their reach many vital points, 
thereby extending the defences required to meet them. 
With such airerait, our neclear power stations, sup¬ 
plying electricity to millions of people, could be easy 
targets. 

Furthermore, the F-16 aircraft has good radar, 
both to avoid interception and to navigate and find 
targets. With its big load of bombs, missiles, etc. it is 
a formidable aircraft in our sub-continent. To meet 
such a threat, India would have to look into various 
aspects of its defence arrangements. When talking 
about defence, wc always include offence; offensive 
action is mostly more rewarding than waiting and de¬ 
fending ourselves when attacked. It is a well known 
saying in defence circles that ‘offence is the best de¬ 
fence’. What is required is a deeper look into the 
capabilities of our radar, missiles, fighters and bom¬ 
bers and in my opinion, time is now to make pre¬ 
parations to meet the challenges which are developing 
around us. 

R(^ of Pilots 

With such immense advances in aviation, people 
arc be^ning to imagine that the role of the human 
being in military aviation is becoming unimportant. 
That is not so. Maintenance of modern and automatic 
i;quipment needs more careful attention. I feel certain 
that a pilot of aircraft will be there in the foreseeable 
future. In certain situations when there is close fight¬ 
ing between the armies, it is only the pilot, in an air¬ 
craft, who can ensure the required accuracy. And it 
is only the pilot who can react to changing situations 
in an operational ffight. This would Weight the 
importance of getting good human material to look 
after military aviation. The Indian Air Force is com¬ 
posed of pet^lc of all religions and its personnel come 
from every corner of India. They live together in great 
harmony and set an example for national integration. 

However, now-a-days, young men looking for a 
career assess the lEuture prospects very carefuUy. They 
also try to know the service conditions before they 

fcontinued on page 28) 
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What Ails the 
Central 

Heavy Engineering 
Units ? 

Dr. B. Kamakrishna Rao* 


'IHE latest survey on the working of Central 
Government Undertakings presented to the Parlianient 
reveds that the heavy engineering units have sustained 
an overall net loss of Rs. 38.92 crores in 1978-79 
and Rs. 34.70 crores in 1979-80 against an investment 
of Rs. 927.33 crores and Rs. 976.16 crores 
respectively. In view of substantial invcstnient 
required as well as its crucial importance to the nation, 
the heavy engincer'ing industry in our country is 
mainly confined to the public sector. Of the 11 
manufacturing undertakings in public sector heavy 
engineering group at the end of 1979-80, only four 
were in a happy position as the rest are accumulating 
losses every year which have surpassed even their 
paid up capital. As a matter of fact, the incidence 
of poor financial results is disturbing as it comes in a 
year when similar undertakings in private sector are 
earning handsome profits. 

Declining Capacity Utilization 

The survey furtlier points out that some under¬ 
takings were incurring losses continuously while tne 
rest showed considerable improvement in profitability. 
One reason responsible for poor profitability is 
declining capacity utilisation in most units of the 
group. It is heartening to note that the number of 
runnmg units where the incidence of capacity utilisa¬ 
tion is less than 75 per cent was reported to be 10 in 
1979-80 as against only seven in 1977-78. While 
six out of 16 manufacturing units had reported less 
than 50 per cent utilisation during 1977-78, eight units 
out of 17 units reported such poor performance in 
1978-79 as well as in 1979-80. Interestingly, under¬ 
takings which are working at low level of their 
capacity have been incurring losses while those 
operating at a higher level of their capacity have been 
rnaking profits. Thus Bharat Heavy Electricals, 
Tungabhadra Steel Products and Triveni Structurals 
which are working at their higher level of capacity 
are earning profits while concerns like Bharat Heavy 
Plate and Vessels, Heavy Engineering Corporation, 
Jessop & Co, and Mining & Allied Machinery 
Corporation are incurring losses on account of their 
poor capacity utilisation. Special mention may be 
made of the three manufacturing plants of Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, tlie capacity utilisation of 
which was less than even 30 per cent during 1977-78. 


• Reader in Commerce & Management Studies, Andhra 
University, Waltair. 


The growing problems of liquidity, chronic power 
shortages and transport bottlenecks, on the one hand, 
and deteriorating industrial relations, on the other, 
have resulted in very poor production in these units 
during the last three years. 

With£-awal of Price Preference 

While poor capacity utilisation mi'.y be a direct 
consequence of the above factors, the withdrawal of 
the 10 per cent price preference during 1977-78 may 
also have affected the public sector heavy engineering 
units adversely as it did other units. Consequently, 
these units have been forced to face the severe 
competition both nationally and internationally. 
UigiMT Interest Burden 

Another factor responsible for thi: disquieting 
performance of these units is higher interest burden, 
which has been rising by leaps and bounds every 
year. For instance, the Central Government increased 
the interest rate payable on its loans to these units from 
2.5 per cent to 10.5 per cent in 1976, the rates were 
escalated further to 12.5 per cent for non-plan loans 
and yet again to 14 per cent in 1978. As a result, 
the total interest burden of these units has gone up 
from Rs. 59.36 crores in 1976-77 to Rs. 87.22 crores 
in 1979-80. At a time, when ilic financial position 
of these units is in troubled waters, the escalation of 
the interest rates by the government would add fuel 
to the existing fire. 

Accumulation of Inventories 

Another and most important factor contributing to 
the poor performance of tlicsc units is excessive 
accumulation of inventories, for instance, the total 
inventory of all the heavy engineering units valued to 
12.56 months’ cost of production in 1977-78, 11.50 
months’ cost of production in 1978-79, and 
10.6 months’ cost of production, in 1979-80. The 
Bureau of Public Enterprises have prescribed a 
uniform and standard inventory norm of six months’ 
cost of production for all public enterprises. The 
ratio was much higher in the case of Heavy Engineering 
Corporation, where the inventory was 19.56 months’ 
cost of production in 1977-78 and 16.00 months’ cost 
of production in both 1978-79 and 1979-80. This 
proves that though the value of total inventory in 
relation to the tot^ output of these units had registered 
a downward trend, it still remained much higher than 
the norm prescribed by the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises. Accumulation of inventories on such a 
large scale is not desirable as it affects their profitability 
position by creating unnecessary carrying costs. 
Pragmatic Approach 

While the public sector heavy engineering industry 
has undoubtedly grown and emerged as a catalytic 
force in the industrial skyline of the nation, it is time 
for these units to prove that they are not mere white- 
elephants. The need of the hour is to make them 
run on commercial lines rather than on philosophical 
principles. Ctmsidering the crucial role which the 
heavy engineering sector has to play in the industrial 
development of the nation, there is every need to 
identify the factors inhibiting the growth of these units. 
Past experience shows that 3ie social obligations which 
the public undertakings should fulfill have inhibited 
the very development of these units. The cliche that 
public enterprises are meant for public welfare should 
be dispensed with and they should aim at contributing 
a reasoimble rate of return to the national exchequer 
by striking a balance between social needs and the 
interests of those employed in them. O 
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(Left) 30 mm diameter steerable antenna for Overseas Communications Sevice at Dehradun and (Right) 
TDC—316 computer system for Fast Breeder Reactorut Kalpakkam, manufactured by the SCIL 
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25 Years of Andhra Pradesh 

R. R. Rm* 


ANDHRA Pradesh, the first State created on the 
basis of language, has been celebrating its Silver 
Jubilee year from November 1, 1980. Tbe State has 
achieved appreciable advancement in various fields. 
The land of Telugu speaking people has a population 
of a^ut 5.34 crores living in 23 districts over an 
area of 2.77 lakh hectares. Major rivers like the 
Godavari, Krishna, Penna and Timgabhadra, along 
with many minor ones, cut across the State before 
embracing the Bay ^ Bengal. 

Agricnltnie and Inigation 

Andhra Pradesh has rich soils suitable to give 
bumper harvest of not only foodgrains like rice and 
pulses but also commercial crqjs like tobacco, cotton, 
mesta, and chillies. After the formation of the State 
high yidding varieties of seeds have been cultivated 
using the modem methods of farming, with the result 
AP has become the granary of South India. 
The state iwoduced about 34.22 lakh tems of rice in 
29.27 lakh hectares, during 1956-57, The rice 
production in 1980-81 went up to 69.34 lakh tonnes 
and the area, to 36.07 lakh hectares. The yield of 
maize has registered a six fold increase. Twenty five 
years ago the crop was sown in 1.07 lakh hectares 
wHh an output of 1.05 lakh tonnes. In 1980-81 the 
State harvested, in 3.08 lakh hectares, about 6.63 lakh 
t onnes of maize. 

•Our Corresnondent. This report is bn-W on an exhibition 
held recently in New Delhi by the A.P, Govt. 
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Apart from food grain production, Virginia tobacco 
has been the monopoly of Andhra Pradesh. It is 
grown in 1.68 lakh hectares area which yields 1.56 
lakh tonnes annually. The tobacco is exported to 
35 countries and earns over Rs. 110 crores of foreign 
exchange per year. Cotton is another important 
commercial crop of the State. In 1956-57 cotton was 
being grown in 4.03 lakh hectares which area has 
gone up to 4.91 lakh hectares in 1980-81. Its produc¬ 
tion has increased from 1.37 lakh bales to 5.20 lakh 
bales during the same period. 

Now irrigation facilities are available to about 42 
lakh hectares whereas 25 years ago only 20.36 lakh 
hectares were being irrigated. After the formation 
of the State major irrigation protects like Naprhina 
Sagar, Sri Ram Sagar and Tungabhadra have 
been taken up and completed in a phased manner. 
Added to these are many medium and minor irrip- 
tion schemes. 

InAistry 

When the State was formed, the industrial sector 
was limited to manufacturing items necessary for 
day-to-day use in villaps and to a few servicing and 
repairing workshops in urban areas. In a phased 
manner the State has been developed to occupy a 
significant place in the industrial map of India. Now 
in tile State are about 25,000 small scale industries 
and 330 heavy and medium industries, involving 
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Coal being carried by conveyor belts in Kothagiidem 
coal mines 

Rs. 1708 crores of investment and giving employment 
to about 6 lakh people. Also about 190 heavy and 
medium industrial units are being built with an 
outlay of Rs. 5,000 crores. To name a few major 
industries, the Electronic Corporation of India at 
Hyderabad is famous for its TV sets, computers and 
other electronic devices. The Hindustan Machine 
Tools at Hyderabad has been well known for its 
machine tools. Allwyn Metal Works builds truck 
bodies and manufactures a number of items including 
refripcratois and scooters. Shipbuilding is undertaken 
at the Hindustan Shipyard. Visakhapatnam. Hindus¬ 
tan Petroleum Corporation with a capacity of 1.5 lakh 
tonnes is under the process of expansion to 4.5 lakh 
tonnes at Visakhapatnam. In 1967 Coromandal Ferti¬ 
lizers and in 1968 Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels 
were established. In 1973 the Hindustan Zinc Smelter 
came into being at Visakhapatnam. In 1977 the 
Dredging Corporation of India was established. An 
integra ed steel plant of 3.4 million tonnes of liquid 
steel capacity is taking shape near Visakhapatnam. 

F.Icctricity 

In power generation the State has made big strides. 
The installed capacity has increased 23-fold during the 
last 25 years. When the State was formed the installed 
canaciiv wa' a meagre 100 MW, produced by a fevi 
thermal and diesel stations like Nizamsagar Hvdel 
Scheme and Hussain Sagar Proiect. Having realised 
the importance of electricity, AP, in cooperation with 
Orissa, constructed the first power project on the 


Machkund river. Now the map of AP sparklra with 
ten power projects raising the installed capacity to 
2300 MW. 

Beginning with Machkund and Tungabhadra hydro¬ 
electric schemes (114.7 MW and 72 MW—joint 
schemes with Orissa and Karnataka), the State has 
completed in stages the Kothagudem Thermal Station 
to a total capacity of 680 MW, Ramagundam to 100 
MW, Nellore to 30 MW on thermal side and upper 
' Sileru 120 MW and Lower Sileru 460 MW on hydro 
side. The latest additions are at Niagarjuna Sagar 
where three units with 310 MW totd capacity are 
operating now and two more units of 100 MW each 
are under erection. The pump/turbine system adqjted 
at Nagarjuna Sagar is the first of its kind in India. The 
Srisailam Hydro Electric Scheme on the river Krishna 
will add no MW by early 1983. 

Whereas 300 M kwh of power was being generated 
with power lines extending over 9,100 kms. at the time 
of formation of the Slate, the present capacity is 8000 
M kwh, over 20,000 kms. long power cables. Per 
capita consumption of electricity, a quarter century ago, 
was 7 kwh and now it is 104 kwh. Power was sup¬ 
plied to 3,000 industries in 1956 and now 57,900 in¬ 
dustrial units get the benefit. Over 630 villages!towns 
were electrified 25 years ago and now the number 
has risen to 18,150. Harijanwadas which were in 
darkness before have been electrified in a phased man¬ 
ner and now about 15,170 of them have electricity. 

Visakhapatnam Port 

Visakhapatnam occupies a unique place among the 
cities of AP. It is the major sea port of the State and 
one of the important ports of India. The first ship¬ 
building centre in India was started at Visakhapatnam 
in 1941. The first ship to enter the inner harbour of 
the port was “Jaladurga” and it was on October 7, 
1933. Today the harbour has capacity to accommo¬ 
date 15 ships of 36,000 tonnes each at a time. From 
here manganese ore, steel, petroleum, fertilisers, cok¬ 
ing coal, cement, sugar, tobacco, paper, newsprint, 
and rice are transported 

The outer harbour, inaugurated in 1976 and cons¬ 
tructed at Rs. 114 crores is the onlv one of its kind 
in our country. Ships of 1,40,000 tonnes enter 
the harbour which is mainly being utilised to export 60 
lakh tonnes a year of iron ore to Japan. Plans are 
afoot to construct separate berths for crude oil, ferti¬ 
liser, and container service. In 1979-80 about 1.17 
crore tonnes of material was exported and Visakha¬ 
patnam stood third among all the ports in India and 
first among the ports of east coast. 

Health 

Coming to health services, the State has been dot¬ 
ted with 978 hospitals and dispensaries with 23,854 
total beds till 1980, Two and half decades ago only 
396 hospitals were there with 13,995 beds. Now An- 
dhras in rural areas get medical aid in 420 Primary 
Health Centres which were only 136 in 1956 as a 
result of various health programmes the birth and 
death rates in AP now stand at 33.4 per cent and 
13.4 per cent respectively whereas In 1956 they 
were 39.7 per cent and 25.2 per cent reso^ctivelv. 
Along with the improvement in health, the life ex¬ 
pectancy has gone up from about 36 to about 51. 
la Family Welfare Programmes the State has shown 
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Fine specimens of Nirmal ware 


impressive progress. From inception to March 1981, 
34,86,343 sterilisations have been done and lUDS 
have been provided to 3,22,337. The State has 
achieved 25 per cent reduction in birth rate during 
1961-79. There are 419 welfare centres and 1769 
sub-centres in rural areas and 14S centres m urban 
areas implementing family welfare programmes. 

Animal Husbandry 

In animal husbandry the State has shown impressive 


performance. There is a network of 3,846 veterinary 
dispensaries and hospitals looking after the welfare ot 
the state’s cattle population, in 1956 a single veterinary 
institution had to cater to the needs of 50,000 cattle. 
Over years the ratio has been brought down to one 
institution for 5,000 cattle. 

The white revolution has set in AP also. The State 
has about 70 dairy units, and cooling centres. More 
than 3 lakh dairy farmers supply milk at about 7 lakh 
litres a day. The products of AP Dairy Development 
Corporation, like Vijay Spray, Vijay Ghee, Cheese, 
and other milk products arc famous all over India. 

Space Research 

The story of AP is not complete without a reference 
to the SHAR centre at Sriharikota island. The Cen¬ 
tre has been developed as a testing and launching 
range for .sounding rockets and satellite launch vehi¬ 
cles. The SHAR serves as the prime mission control 
centre for all launch vehicles and spacecrafts launched 
by India. It is also the nerve centre of the ISRO track¬ 
ing network. 

Weaker Sections 

For the uplift of the weaker sections of the society 
the .State has been implementing many a programmes 
like distribution of surplus lands, provision of house 
sites, reservations in employment, Intergratcd Rural 
Development, adult education schemes and so on. 

Thus Andhra Pradesh has progressed well during the 
last 25 years. Still the State has to go a long way to 
achieve all rouml development and no doubt, given the 
political will, the day will not be far off. G 


Solar Power in Soviet Union 


5olar radiation is an ideal source of energy. Soviet 
Scientists have developed a scheme of solar power 
station based on thermodynamics. A pilot plant of 
Simegawatt capacity is under construticn near the 
village Mysovoye in the Crimea. 

A 70 metres high tower is to be erected in the 
middle of a field of heiiostats—^flat—mirrors turning to 
fedlow the sun. The reflected rays are focussed on 
the surface of a boiler installed on top of the tower, 
l emperature in the bloler reaches 300’. Water eva¬ 
porates and steam is fed under pressure to the tur- 
bihes in the machine-room. Such is the layout of 
this power station. 

Sdar energy can also be converted into electric 
power with the aid of photelectric units. In the 
Soviet Union land-based industrial photogeneraten's 
of up to 500 watt capacity, capable of continuously 


operating for at least 20 years, arc already in opera¬ 
tion. 

Work is also under way in the USSR on using solar 
energy for heating purposes. The application of solar 
plants in the country’s southern areas can effect an 
annual saving of 15—20 million tons of conventional 
fuel. 

During thg last five-year period almost a score ot 
experimental projects—apartment houses and public 
buildings based on the utilisation of solar energy for 
hot water-and heat-supply and air-oonditionhig— 
were built. In the current five-year plan period 
(1981—85), it is intended to build a still larger 
number of such projects. On the basis of totmg 
results, the best desist approaches will be incorpo¬ 
rated in standard designs. 

(Soviet Features) 
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A P S F C: An Assessment 


Dr. C. S. Venkata Ratnam & B. Appa Rao*^ 


THE Second Plan period witnessed ^e beginning of 
the positive and definite process of institutionalising 
the flow of finance to the small-scale sector. The 
establishment of State Financial Corporations (SFCs) 
under a Parliament Act in the year 1951 opened a 
new era in the sphere of small-scale industrial finan¬ 
cing of the country. Although the Act was promulga¬ 
ted in the year 1951, the Andhra Pradesh State Finan¬ 
cial Corporation (APSFC) came into existence only 
m 1956. After the reorganisation of the State in 1956 
the two existing financi^ corporations oi the states of 
Andhra and Hyderabad were amalgamated to form 
Andhra Pradesh Slate Financial Corporation. 

An analysis of the balance sheets of the APSFC 
from its inception in 1956-57 to 1980-81 indicates 
that its assets steadily increased from Rs. 160.99 lakh 
in 1956-57 to Rs. 1,382.10 lakh in 1971-72, to Rs. 
9,796.66 lakh, in 1980-81. While in its initial stages 
investment accounted for a major proportion of the 
assets, the share of loans and advances in the total 
assets steadily went up from less than 2 per cent in 
1956-57 to a little over 80 per cent in 1971-72 and to 
over 91 per cent in 1980-81. The decline in the share 
of investments in the total assets of the Corporation 
from about 55 per cent in 1956-57 to about seven 
per cent in 1971-72, to less than two per cent in 
1980-81 reflects the changing style of functioning of 
the Corporation and mainfests that the Corporation 
had lost its entrepreneurial character and became 
more of a term lending institution. The share of cash 
and bank balances in the total assets declined from 
about 16 per cent in 1956-57 to less than six per 
cent in 197-72. It increased marginally to about six 
per cent in 1977-78 and declined once again considera¬ 
bly to less than two per cent in 1980-81. Though the 
proportion of cash balance to the total assets fluctuated 
in the intermittent years, the trend on the whole show- 
^ a downward swing. This clearly is a proof of 
increasing efficiency in liquidity management 

On the liabilities side, the Corporation’s capital 
structure was heavily loaded with capital and reserves. 
The share of the capital and reserves in the capital 
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Structure, however, declined from over 93 per cent in 
1956-57 to about 87 per cent in 1960-61. From 1961- 
62 the Corporation began to issue debentures and raise 
deposits. Two years later it started resorting to bor¬ 
rowings from institutions. As a result of these efforts 
towards tapping multiple sources of financing to aug¬ 
ment the resources, the share of capital and reserves 
declined to less than 16 per cent by 1971-72 and to 
about 14 per cent in 1980-81. During the sixties and 
the seventies the share of bonds and debentures in the 
total liabilities of the Corporation had increased more 
or less steadily from over 23 per cent in 1961-62 to 
about 36 per cent in 1971-72 and over 40 per cent in 
1980-81. The share of borrowings in the total liabilities 
of the Corporation also increased from less than four 
per cent in 1963-64 to about 42 i»r cent in 1970-71. 
Thereafter the share of borrowing in the total liabilities 
varied bo.ween 26 per cent to 35 per cent. In 1980-81, 
borrowings from institutions accounted for about two- 
thirds of the total liabilities. 

Sources and Uses of Funds 

To gain further insight into the activities of the 
Corporation, its sources of funds during 1976-77 to 
1980-81 reveal that if is mainly dependent on borrow¬ 
ings from the RBI and the IDBI. The share of these 
sources of funds increased from 46 per cent in 1976- 
77 to 50 per cent in 1980-81. In the last two yeans, 
however, the APSFC generated additional funds by 
resorting to market borrowings, issuance of bonds and 
loan collections. The share of these sources of 
funds increased from less than 20 per cent in 1976-77 
to nearly 33 per cent in 1980-81. This is a welcome 
feature indeed, as in this respect the APSTC’s position 
is better than any other SFC’s in the country, SFCs 
in general showed a tendency to rely nearly on only 
one institution—the IDBI. 

An analysis of the uses of funds by the APSFC 
during Ae above period indicates that the share of 
loans disbursed increased from over 55 per cent of 
the total f^s to about 75 per cent. The share of 
investment in shares, repayment of loans and deposits 
registered a decline. The pattern of utilisation of funds 
indicates the tempo of steady growth in the activities 
of the Corporation. 

Worldng Results 

The income of the APSFC had increased sleaditly 
from Rs. 102.43 lakh in 1971 72 loRs. 371.37 lal* in 
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1977-78. In 1978-79, however, it declined by 136.30 
lakh (i.e. from 371.37 lakh to 235 lakh). The main 
reason for the sharp decline in the income of the 
APSFC in 1978-79 was not slackness in its activities 
but a change-over from mercantile system of account¬ 
ing to cash system in the presentation of financial re¬ 
sults in annual accounts. As a result of the change in 
the accounting system, the APSFC had to pay in¬ 
come tax only on incomes realised and the income 
increased steadily to Rs. 765.80 lakh in 1980-81. 

The main source of income for the APSFC is inte¬ 
rest on loans and advances the share of which ranged 
from 87 per cent to about 94'pcr cent during 1971-72 
to 1980-81. Income from investments and deposits 
declined steadily during the period because of tlie 
decrease in the size of investment and deposits of the 
APSFC over the years. This is largely because the 
APSFC began to earmark progressively a greater pro¬ 
portion of its funds to loans and advances than on 
any other purpose. 

Financial Assistance 

The phenomenal growth in the activities of the 
APSFC during the last 25 years (1956-57 to 1980-81) 
is appreciable. The applications received by the Cor¬ 
poration increased from 30 in 1956-57 to 248 in 
1960-61. From 1960-61 to 1967-68 the number of 
applications were less than hundred in each year. 
Thereafter the momentum picked up from 342 in 
1971-72 to 2,600 in 1980-81. The total number of 
applications received during the 25 years’ period was 
14,834 and assistance was granted against 13,382 ap¬ 
plications. Throughout the seventies, however, assis¬ 
tance was given against more than 70 per cent of the 
applications received. The total amount sanctioned to 
the 13,382 units upto 1980-81 was Rs. 21,546.92 
lakh. On an average, nearly 79 per cent of the amount 
applied for was sanctioned during the period. The 
proportion of amount sanctioned to the amount applied 
for varied from 26 per cent in 1960-61 to cent per 
cent in 1969-70. An amount of Rs. 12,929.34 lakh 
was disbursed, constituting nearly 56 per cent of the 
amount sanctioned during the period. 

The cumulative amount outstanding at the end “f 
1980-81 was Rs. 10,003.45 lakh which constitutes 
80 per cent of the disbursements. Outstandings grew 
steadily over the years mainly reflecting the tempo of 
growth in loan sanctions and disbursements. Cufmula- 
live arrears also increased from less than Rs. one lakh 
in 1956-57 to over 965 lakh in 1980-81. The pro¬ 
portion of cumulative arrears to cumulative out¬ 
standings varied between one per cent to over 12 per 
cent during the period with wide and significant 
fluctuations in the intermittent years. The proportion 
of cumulative arreas to cumulative outstandings showed 
an upward trend in recent years, from 3.34pcr cent 
in 1974-75 to 12.27 in 1978-79 and 9.65 in 1980-81. 
This rise in the incidence of arrears is a cause for 
concern. The APSFC was perhaps aware of this and 
tightened collection policies and procedures. It even 
began to take recourse to the provisions under 
Revenue Recovery Proceedings. 

APSFC and Small Enterprises 

During the period 1971-72 to 1980-81, the APSFC 
sanctioned Rs. 18,314.26 lakh to 14,797 units. Small- 
scale units accounted for 94 per cent of the total units 


and 60 per cent of the total amount sanctioned during 
the decade. As many as 14,219 small-cale units were 
given Rs. 11,000.4 lakh. Of the total amount sanctioned 
during the period only Rs. 12,483.58 lakh, constituting 
67 per cent of the amount sanctioned was disbursed. 
Over 69 per cent of the amount disbursed was for 
small-scale units 

During 1971-72, out of the total sanctioned 
amount of Rs. 402.06 lakh, Rs. 249.97 lakh went to 
small-scale industry (62.17 per cent of the total). 
Food products manufacturing industry was the major 
recipient (Rs. 73.51 lakh), followed by chemicals 
and chemical products (Rs. 47.97 lakh) and textiles 
(Rs. 37.99 lakh). 

llie share of disbursements in the total sanctions 
indicated a steadily declining trend diirmg 1971-72 
lo 1980-81. While in 1971-72, nearly 82 per cent 
of the amount sanctioned was disbursed, it declined 
to 66 per cent in 1977-78 and to less than 69 per 
cent in 1980-81. 

Balanced Regional Development 

The Government of India identified 14 out of the 
21 districts as backward during the year 1970-71 for 
extending financial assistance including other inoen- 
lives to the industries established for the cause of 
balanced regional development. The APSFC has 
been offering loans at concessional rate of interest 
and at lower margin to uni's located in these districts. 
Besides offering these concessions, it has launched 
an action programme to spur cnterpreneurial interest 
in backward areas trough inicnsivc campaigns organis- 
edjointly by financial and development agencies. 
These campaigns aim at providing detailed informa¬ 
tion and guidance on the spot at door steps of the 
entrepreneurs. In these campaigns problems of re¬ 
gional development were considered from bo;b and 
micro and micro levels. 

During 1975-76 the APSFC started a new scheme 
styled as ‘MINI LOAN SCHEME’ to encourage mind 
industries in the rural areas of the backward districts 
where the population was less than 10.000. It has 
done niator spade work through Mini Loan Scheme 
for rural industrialisation. As a result, the Corpora¬ 
tion was instrumental in securing jobs for the people 
with limited resources for starting small units. 

The APSFC began to finance projects set up in 
backward areas from 1969-70. In aggregate terms, 
it financed 10.665 projects with a financial outlay of 
Rs. 8.398.34 lakh up'o the end of 1980-81. The 
number of units set up in backward areas with 
APSFCs assitance increased from 126 to 1,590 in 
1980-81, 

Outstandings 

Througout the period from 1971-72 to 1980-81 
over 80 per cent of the units for which loans were 
disbursed remained on outsanding accounts 
The steady increase in outstandings in absolute terms 
is only to be anticipated in a growing financial insti¬ 
tution. An ever-increasing tempo of sanctions and 
dibursed remained on outstand’ng accounts 
cause much anxiety because it mainly reflects the 
steep increase in the volume of sanctions and dis¬ 
bursements in recent years. Almost all the units as¬ 
sisted have a gestation period. Consequently whereyer 
there is a perceptible growth in sanctions and 
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disbun^nents the entire amount disbursed and interest 
thereon will be shown as outstanding, usually for a 
period of not less than two years. Considering the 
fact that ihe APSFC has also been resorting to re¬ 
venue recovery proceedings for the collection of ar¬ 
rears with satisfactory results, the increase in out¬ 
standings per se may not be viewed with apprehen¬ 
sion. 

Tlie APSFC started a scheme in 1973-74 to pro¬ 
vide foreign exchange loans to entrepreneurs under 
World Bank’s IDA line of Credit. It provided this 
assistance of the order of Rs. 90.48 lakh in 1975-76, 
Rs. 122.73 lakh in 1977-78, Rs. 181.70 lakh in 
1978-79 and Rs. 318.79 lakh in 1980-81. The cumu¬ 
lative effective sanctions as on 31st March, 1981 were 
Rs. 939,21 lakh to 81 units. 

Tedinocrat Scheme 

The APSFC introduced the Technocrat Scheme in 
February, 1972 for tcehnically qualified persons like 
graduate enj^neers or diploma holders to start their 
own industries in tlieir lines of specialisation. The 
main objective of the scheme is not only to extend 
financial support for technically qualified persons, but 
also to reduce the unemployment among qualified 
technicians. Besides, the scheme also encourages 
maximum utilisation of skilled hands for higher pro- 
ducfiivfy. The total effective sanctions under this 
scheme from its inception in 1972-73 upto 31st 
March, 1981 amounted to Rs. 297.08 lakh covering 
169 units. 

During 1979-80, APSFC introduced the Compo¬ 
site Loan Scheme in lieu of mining loans scheme. 
Under it loan assistance would be sanctioned upto 
100 per cent of the proiect cost for promotion of 
cottage, villa.ee and small-scale industries in tiny 
sector for both term loan and working capital when¬ 
ever the proiect cost does not exceed Rs. 25.000 and 
for units located in villages and towns with popula¬ 
tion not exceeding 50,000. The cumulative sanctions 
made under the scheme upto 31st March. 1981 were 
Rs. 80 43 lakh to 438 units. 

Sni!i!c.stlons 

Necessary steps need be taken for effective imple¬ 
mentation of the various nrogrammes and strengthen¬ 
ing the activities of the APSFC. Joint publicity should 
l'>e laiincheH bv the Central and State Governments 
and the SFCs to cdircate the people, particularly 
those is rural areas about the activities of SFC. 

'Fhe Corporation is facing difficulty in enlarging 
its operations due to statutory requirements regard¬ 
ing payment of jmaranleed dividends and taxation. 
ThcM, together with the interest rates it has to pay 
on its borrowings, made it virtually impossible for 
the Corporation to liberalise the terms of its lending. 
The RBI and the State Government should lake over 
the entire equity capital of the Corporation and forgo 
the dividend on share holdings. It is pointed out 
here that the RBI put at the SBI’s disposal, the divi¬ 
dends due to it from' the latter to facilitate the open¬ 
ing of branches under he expansion scheme to sub¬ 
sidise the losses incurred by the new branches. For 
strengthening the activities of the Corporation, the 
State Government should endeavour to route its 
loans to small scale industries through the APSFC. 
The commission payable by the Government for such 
service should at least be sufficient to cover the ex¬ 


penses incurred by the Corporation. Further, the 
APSFC should be made liable for the debts that 
may arise. 

Financing agencies should be able to raise funds 
upto 20 times their capital by the issue of bonds or 
debentures which should be subscribed for, it neces¬ 
sary, by Government agencies like the LIC. The in¬ 
terest may be made tax-free unless government gua¬ 
rantees the issues. It is desirable that the APSFC 
may issue short-term bonds (3|5 years) for smaller 
amounts (Rs. 5|10 lakh) and the RBI may take up, 
in deserving cases the unsubscribed portions of the 
issue. 

Acceptance of savings bank deposits by the SFCs 
at a rea.sonab]e rate of interest will provide a conti¬ 
nuous flow of funds which are not likely to be with¬ 
draw in large amounts without sufficient notice. 
While it is not suggested that interest on term-depo¬ 
sits should be exempted from tax, some method may 
be evolved whereby the SFCs could accept savings 
bank deposits on more attractive terms, c.g., by 
allowing a' higher rate of interest. Withdrawals could 
be restricted as in the case of post office savings 
accounts. 

Small-scale units would benefit betttr if the APSFC 
could reduce its rate of interest. It may also be 
mentioned that the provisions of the Section 25(2) of 
the SFCs Act enabling the grant of loans by the 
SFCs to industries against the guarantee of state gov¬ 
ernments do not seem to have been availed of so 
far. The small-scale industries would K? benefited 
greatly if the Government of Andhra Pradesh makes 
this provision operative and fieJps industrialists in obtai¬ 
ning finance from the APSFC where adequate fixed 
assets arc not available to be offered as security. The 
burden of incidental charges on loans such as stamp 
duty, registration fees, etc. could be reduced by the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh on oar with State 
Governments like Assam. Rajasthan and Punjab which 
have bw remitting either oartiallv or fully the stamn 
duties in respect of mortgage created in favour of 
the respective SFCs. 

The applications for loans from small scale units 
are generally incomplete and vague. Moreover, con¬ 
siderable reluctance is shown by a majority of the 
applicants to disclose full facts (rf their affairs or to 
take the Corporation into their confidence. In the 
absence of such information, it is difficult for the 
APSFC to mhke a proper assessment of fte scope 
and prospects of an industry. 

The loan application forms should be simplified 
and at the same time made more comprehensive. The 
applications should also preferably be in flie rerional 
language. The APSFC should also have a data bank 
on the problems and prospects of different assisted 
units in each indutry. 


Af^iraisal and Inspection 

It is oriy recently and specially with the introduc- 
credit facility routed ffirough the 
IDBl ^ that the APSFC is compelled to tone up its 
a^raisal standards as a precondition for availipg the 
IDA and World Bank credit. As a norm, en e fi 
aMisted unit should be inspected at least once at pre- 
cusbureement and po.st-disbursenient stage to ensure 
mat implementation of the project is in confamdty 
witn toe facilities and utilities for which assistance is 
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made availabk. Considering the enormity of the task 
of inspecting small units scattered all over the state, 
the APSFC should at least have conducted such 
detailed and regular inspections of units borrowing 
more than Rs. 10 lakh which are relatively smaller 
in niunber. Even this was not thought of at any level. 

Because of low rates of interest charged by the 
APSFC compared to bank raies which are three to 
four per cent above the APSFC’s, the borrowers as a 
class have a tendency to repay bank dues and run 
into default with the APSFC. No scheme has so far 
been devised by the APSFC either to stipulate higher 
penalty feef» for arrears or to stipulate higher 
rates of interest than normal ones and allow sub¬ 
stantial rebate for timely repayntent of instalments. 

Branch expansion has not been taken up by the 
APSFC in equal measure. It should open its branches 
in all districts of the State. Considering their total 

Industrialising Back¬ 


ward Regions in A.P. 


N. V. Nagarajan’’ 


ANDHRA PRADESH is one of the backward 
states ranking ninth in the list of backward 
states. So the Government has embarked upon 
a majsive package of incentives to industria¬ 
lise all the backward areas. In each state certain dis¬ 
tricts have been identified as backward. Concessional 
finance including lower rate of interest, pro¬ 
longed period of repayment, participation in the sliarc 
capital, and reduction in underwriting commission will 
be given in backward districts, by Central financing 
institutions. A special subsidy of 10 per cent of ihc 
capital outlay upto Rs. 50 lakhs is given to all in¬ 
vestments made in these tracts. Added to this Cen¬ 
tral assistance, the state offers some more under its 
own incentive schemes. 

All the new industries which started production fi’om 
January, 1976 in 120 Blocks of backward areas and 
27 tribal development blocks are eligible to get these 
incentives. These industries which go in for a substan¬ 
tial expansion are also eligible to these loans. 

Subsidy on fovestment and interest : 

Entrepreneurs setting up new industrial units are 
eligible for investment subsidy on the fixed capital cost 
at 10 per cent of the fixed capital cost subject to a 
ceiling of Rs. 10 lakhs in all the areas declared back¬ 
ward undo: the six point fminula by the Government 
and in tribal areas it is 20 per cent subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 15 lakhs. 
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territorial coverage, their present munbet is too small. 
For the APSFC, branch expansion programme has 
certain distinct advantages. Possible loopholes for 
diversion of funds to other purposes can be located and 
properly plugged. The presence of linaucing agency in 
the vicinity of industrial units may act as a deterrent 
to misuse of public funds. It will also enable it to 
reduce regional unbalances in the State. 

As a regional development bank, the APSFC 
should view financing function as a secondary one, the 
primary function being promotional. The promotional 
role includes project identification, preparation of fea- 
sibiUty studies, project formulation and assessment, 
resource mobilisation, implementation of projects and 
entrepreneurial guidance, training and motiva¬ 
tion. The Corporation should also assign grea¬ 
ter importance to underwriting, guarantee of is.sues of 
shares and participation in equity finance. 

New industrial units w'ith fixed capital cost not 
exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs set up by ihc educated self- 
employed or technocrats get a subsidy upto 3 per cent 
on the interest accrued to the capital borrowed from 
(he financial institutioas. 

Interest-Free Sales-lax Loan 

Ihe State Government gives an interest free sales 
lax loan for starting new industrial units and for ex¬ 
panding the existing ones. Entrepreneurs setting up 
industries are eligible for interest free saJes-tax loan 
equivalent to the tax paid by them under Andhra 
Priidesh General Sales-Tax Act, if any on construction 
materials, plant and machinery and equipment during 
the pre-production stage and purchase tax/salcs tax 
prnid by them under the Central Sales-iax Act, during 
the period of five years from the date of going into 
regular production, on raw material, components and 
finished goods. 


Subsidy on Power and Water Royalties 

Industries are exempted from paying water lax in 
respect of water drawn from sources not maintained 
at the cost of Government or local body. The Govern¬ 
ment refunds tlie royalty on water drawn by them 
from a Government source. Also suteidy on power 
consumed to the extent of 10 per cent in the case of 
medium and large industries and 12.5 per cent in the 
case of small indastries is granted. However the sub¬ 
sidy is not extended to industries which are allowed 
concessional tariffs by A. P. State Electricity Board. 

Supply of raw material and maefainery 

Raw material servicing centres have been opened 
by the A.P. Small Scale Industries Development Cor¬ 
poration at selected places in the State. The Centre 
procures various raw materials needed by the indus¬ 
tries and supplies at concessional rates. The Govern¬ 
ment under the aegis of National Small Industries 
Corporation and the APSSIDC arranges to supply 
machinety on hire-purchase basis at easy instalments. 
The AP&IDC provides financial assistance upto 90 
per cent of die cost of madilneiy not exceeding Rs. 2 
lakhs to each scheme subject to an investment iff 5 
p« fent margin money by the entrepreneur; the ba- 
.lancb is contributed by the Industries Etepirtment. 
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A.P. lodusMal Developmeiit Coiporalion 

APIDC offers financial assistance and also partici¬ 
pates in direct promotion of industrial ventures in 
suitable cases. It has so far assisted 49 industrial 
oreanisations of a total financial assistance of Rs. 7.9 
crores. It's rate of interest is 2 per cent above the 
bank rate with a minimum of 7 ^r cent per annum. 
Projects for the backward areas would be allowed a 
longer amortisation period of 15 to 20 years against 
the normal repayment period of 10 to 15 years. 

A.P. State Financial Corporation 

The APSFC helps mainly in acquiring fixed assets, 
undertaking issue of Bonds, Stocks, Shares and 
debentures and granting foreign exchange loans. The 
loans of APSFC range between Rs. 10,000 to 30 
laklis. It offers attractive rates of interest ranging 
from 9 per cent in backward areas for Small-^le 
Units and 6 per cent for medium and large scale 
units. Ancillary units are given higher loan assistance 
irpto 90 per cent. Technocrafts are given not only 
higher loans margins but also rebate on interest. 

Department of Industries 

Under the State Aid to Industries Act, the 
industries department sanction secured loans to upgrade 
the units run by artisans to small industries and also 
for the further development of existing small indus¬ 
tries. Loans are also sanedoned to individual artisans 
pursuing trade like carpentry, blacksmithy etc., in 
rural areas to an extent of Rs. 500 to eacn on 
personal security to purchase tools and for working 
capital. It provides margin money loans to SCs, STs 
and listed BC and BBS entrepreneurs to an extent of 
20 per cent of the cost of scheme. 

Foreign Exchange 

The World Bank credit is being routed througli 
the IDBl to the APSFC for disbursement among 
industries requiring foreign exchange. These loans are 
given for importing plant, machinery and knowhow. 
Foreign Exchange loans can be offered to small 
and medium scale industries whose investment in 
share capital and reserve docs not exceed Rs. 1 
crore. These loans range from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 30 
laklis. While proprietory and partnership concerns arc 
eligible upto Rs. 15 lakhs, private and public limited 
compames and registered co-operative societies are 
eligible upto Rs. 30 lakhs. The loans to be sanctioned 
will be divided into two components consisting of 
rupee loan and foreign exchange loan. The rates of 
interest comparatively are very less and preference is 
given to the backward regions in disbursing the 
loans. 

Apart from the financial institutions, the A.P. 
Khadi! and Village Industries Board andi Small 
Farmers Development Agency have got a great say 
in the industrial development of Andhra Pradesh. 

Incentives for Marketing 

The Government of A.P. extends the following 
marketing assistance to industries : 

(a) All Goverament and Quasi-Government 
Organisations including State owned Cor¬ 
porations are required to purchase their 
reqirements from local units. 

(b) Price preference to a tune of 10 per cent is 
g^ven to indigenous products over imported 
ones. 


(c) Local products get 5 per cent price pre¬ 
ference over products from outside the 
state. 

(d) The products of co-operative societies get 
5 per cent price preference over others. 

(e) Cottage and Smaii Industries products are 
given 10 per cent price preference. 

(f) The local products with ISl mark receive 
2 per cent over other products. 

(g) Small industries are exempted from payment 
of EMD and security deposits. The 
APSSIDC and NSIDC assist in various ways 
in marketing the products of Small Indus¬ 
tries. 

In addition to these the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh has announced a package of incentives in 
various fields to cover the entire state. If all these 
incentives are properly utilised, Andhra Pradesh will 
have an immence potential for industrial growth. 

Su^estions 

Considering the various incentive schemes offered by 
the Government and Scmi-Governmental agencies the 
following suggestions are made: 

(a) The Development of small and agro indus¬ 
tries would not only provide increasing 
employment opportunities to the surplus 
labour of the State but will also cater to 
the various needs of the economy as a 
whole. 

(b) While giving industrial incentives in back¬ 
ward and tribal areas localisation of certain 
industries should also be made in selected 
areas for an effective use of local raw 
material and expertise. 

(c) The District Industries Centres should be 
streamlined in such a way that they come 
forward to lender then utmost favour. 

(d) A separate cell should be created in the 
Ministry of Industry to check and counter¬ 
check the bureaucratic lapses in awarding 
the incentives for a clean and efficient 
administration. 

(e) Most of our new entrepreneurs, particularly 

the small-scale ones who do not know the 
fundamentals of management—^finandal, 
technical or administrative, should be given 
a basic training programme in the said 
skills. 

(f) All infrastructmal facilities should be made 
available to every new entrq>reneur-—&:om 
the pr^aratiem of project repw ri^t up to 
the units, commercial production so that no 
defeatist attitude develops at any stage in his 
effort. 

(g) Industrial Estates and Aiitonagars should be 
developed in almost all the backward areas 
for a decentrafised Industrial set-up. The 
Government should i>ut a ban cm the further 
expansion of industru^ in the urban areas 
and any further expansion should made 
only is the listed backward districts. 
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Rural Industrialisation 


of Anantapur District 


T. Sabbi Reddy and P. Narayana Reddy" 


ANANTAPUR district of Andhra Pradesh, has 
vast stretches of cultivable land and abundant labour 
force. The district is endowed with rice mineral 
resources. But people of this district have been facing 
draught almost every alternate year. Tlie resources 
have not been properly exploited. Large scale un¬ 
employment and underemployment have become 
common. To ameliorate the plight of these people, 
massive rural industrialisation programme should be 
launched. 

A look into the present industrial position of tlio 
district indicates that the local cnerpreneurship is at 
a low ebb. Under the District Industries Centre, the 
number of small scale industries registered with 
Directorate of Industries at the end of March, 1980 
was only 2124. Most of the units are agro-based and 
general engineering. Many of them were started under 
different schemes like self-employment scheme, spe¬ 
cial employment scheme, industrial co-operative etc 
The totm'investment was to the extent of Rs. 1,258.42 
lakhs and 17,159 persons were employed. To develop 
conducive industrial climate, and to provide infra¬ 
structure facilities in the district. Government has 
set up five industrial estates with 185 sheds. In 
addiSon, 8,969, handloom units producing silk and 
fabrics have employed 29,580 persons. In mat 
weaving and basket making 1,500 artisans are 
engaged. 

Scope for development in agriculture 

The economy of Anantapur is mainly based oii 
agriculture, sericulture, horticulture, and mineral 
resources. The present production of groundnut is 
2.08 lakh tonnes per annum'. Now only 39 decortica- 
fors utilise only 64,000 tonnes. The surplus of 1.44 
tonne.s is exported to other districts. And there are 
75 oil mills including S solvent extraction plants 
with a capacity of one lakh tonnes as against of 
1.50 lakh tonnes of kernal. To utilise the surplus 
quanti^ there is scope to establish 60 more decorti- 
cators in rurd areas. 

The annual production of paddy is 1.78 tonnes, 
and 479 rice milling units utilise 1.S7 lakh toimes. 
There is a possibility to increase the production of 
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paddy and also establish 24 mini modern rice mills 
to utilise the surplus. Similarly there is only one 
Khandasari sugar factory with a capacity of 20,000 
tonnes where the sugarcane production is 3.85 lakh 
tonnes. The rest is eniurcly consumed tor the produc¬ 
tion of jaggary. One sugar factory is commg up 
vliortly wan a capacity of two lakh tonnes per 
annum. By 1982-83 the sugarcane production will 
be doubled and so one more sugar factory, besides 
a good number of crushers, can be established. In 
the case of cotton, 12 ginning units with 100 gins 
are utilising 6,000 tonnes, leaving a surplus of 
15,000 tonnes. Here also 30 more cotton gins can 
be encouraged to utilise the surplus. 

Ill Khadiri and Hindupur taluks mulbery trees 
are grown in 14,000 acres and 6,000 tonnes of 
cocoon are produced. Further 40,000 acres will be 
brought under intensive sericulture development to 
produce 14,000 tonnes of cocoons by 1982-83. 
About 20 silk reeling charkha and filature units 
coasumc only 50 tonnes of cocoons. The balance is 
sold in Karnataka State. There is a vast scope in 
these two taluks to start more than 100 filature type 
units and about 1,000 charkha units. (Rural Artisan 
programme employing three persons in each unit. 
Sericulture is one the important alternative sources 
in the district to show employment to agricultural 
labourers to some extent. 

In 29,500 acres different fruits arc grown and tlic 
yield is 5.59 lakh toimcs. Jams, pcction, fruit Juices 
units can be started under small scale sector 
particularly in Tadpatri taluk. So far no unit has 
come up in this line; similarly fruit canning and 
preservation, tomato canning units can also be started. 

Jsxplmtatiun of Mineral Resources 

Anantapur district has Barium deposits of 77,0(X) 
tonnes mainly in Tadpatii taluk. Only three units 
exploit a meagre quantity of the metal but there is 
a lot of scope to utilise the metal for industrial 
purposes. There is scope for starting litliopaint indus¬ 
tries and setting up of a three roller Raymond mills 
for pulverising barytes. In the district about three 
million tonnes of high grade lime is available. It is 
used in manufacturing cement, iron and steel, sugar, 
calcium carbonate, calcihm carbides, blcechiag 
powder industries. Steatite is a hydrated siUcate of 
magnesia popularly known as soap stones. At present 
tliree units in Tadpatri taluk arc engaged in piffvetis- 
ing this mineral and major quantity is being suj^Ued 
to the industries located outside the district. Iron ore 
deposits are abundant and only 75,000 tonnes of 
iron ore is mined and sent outside. Cuddapah slabs 
are famous and here is good demand for tlwm. 
Inspite of this, only 12 units are engaged in the 
process of polishing. With these natural resources, 
a good number of units like mini-cement plants, 
precipitated calcium corbonatc, hydrated lime, asbestos, 
slab polish granite can be started. 

For intensive development of small scale units in 
rural areas the DIG has prepared an action plan to 
set up 140 types of new units. By 1982-83, 2,411 
new t^ts widi Rs. 1,260 lakhs of investment will be 
establisbed. About 14,868 jpersons will be employed. 
About 5,000 people belongmg to weaker sections will 
be eiQ^oyed in sericulture and village leather indus¬ 
tries. Q j 
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Industrialising Nizamabad 


District 


A. D. Rama Rao* 


nil- increasing need of the long-term finance for 
the industries was realised after the Second World War. 
rhis paved tlic way for the establishment of specialised 
institutions like the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India (IFC’l). The IFCl meets the financial needs of 
public limited companies and cooperative societies 
Irom its field of activities. Small and medium-sized in¬ 
dustries have been excluded from its field of activities, 
rhe Central Government enacted the State Financial 
Corporation Act on 28th September, 1951 for creating 
separate corporations in the States. Under this Act 
the Andhra Prudesh Stale Financial Corporation 
(APSFC) was set up with headquarters at Hyderabad. 
It now has 12 branch offices and 8 field offices in 
various districts of the State. The main aim of the 
( orporation is to give financial assistance for the estab¬ 
lishment of new industries. 

Performance 

The Corporation has made substantial contribution 
to the industrial development of Nizamabad District 
During 1977-79 its Nizamabad branch with a skeleton 
staff gave credit of Rs. 194.87 lakh. A branch-wise 
analysis of assistance sanctioned by the Corporation 
during 1979-80 as also the cumulative sanctions .since 
inception shows that the Nizamabad Branch has sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 188.73 lakhs to 132 units in 1979-80. 
And since its inception it has sanctioned Rs. 485.77 
lakhs to 472 units. TTie assistance provided by this 
brancli is 20 per cent out of the tofal sanction of 
Rs. 9,319.32 lakhs in the entire State. 

Nizamabad District is identified as industrially back¬ 
ward by the Centre as well as the Slate Government 
and they arc providing 15 per cenl and 10 per cent 
subsidy respectively in different taluks and panchayat 
samithis under Six-point Formula. 

The total number of beneficiaries from Nizamabad 
branch are 285 and in this particular district alone 
there are more than 200. TTie important units for 
whom the assistance is provided indude modem rice 
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mills, biscuit manufacturing, miiti rice mills, neem oil 
plant, general electrical workshops, cottem ginnings, 
quartz powder, paper bags, polythene bags, two-^tar 
hotels, aluminium utensils, four millfs, par-l^cd rice 
mills, ice plants, khandasari sugar, pow^ capacitors, 
solvent oil extractions, nuts and bolts, assembling of 
watch spare parts, printing press, turmeric polishing 
unit and many others. But the suiprising factor is that 
most of them arc located at Nizamabad and Sarangapur 
industrial estates only. 

At the time of inception there were only 45 units 
and within a period of 4 years, there was a spectacular 
increase in the number of units started with the assis- 
tarce of the Corporation. There is an ambitious Rs. 
94.35 lakh credit plan for the period! 1980-82 for Niza¬ 
mabad District. Of this a major portion (Rs. 57 lakh) is 
earmarked for credit for new rice mills and mini rice 
mills and modernisation of existing rice mills. Rs. 10 
lakhs each for biscuit factories and oil expeUers, 
Rs. 7.5 lakh for popcorn units, Rs. 3 lakhs for 
paper industry and Rs. 1 lakh for photostate units. 

The direct employment generated through Nizama¬ 
bad branch is over 2,000. The performance of the 
industries financed by the Corporation is generally 
good but there are problems too. Lack of working ca¬ 
pital, shortage of raw materials, powercuts, differences 
among partners, defective machinery, unremunerative 
prices for the finished products, severe competition 
from well-established units, lack of skilled workers 
and marketing are some of the general problems 
faced by different industrial units. 

it is well-known that the recoveries in this district 
are no problem. The authorities say that it is very 
difficult to prove original title of the land and buil¬ 
dings. The time taken for the sanction of the loans 
ranges from 45 days to six months. Before the sanc¬ 
tion of the loan, the applicant has to fulfil various 
general and legal formalities and they should cover 
risk. 

Su^estioas 

It is sug^ted that thc’approach for loans should be 
made easy. Loans should be sanctioned and disbursed 
early. More assistance should be given to units estab¬ 
lished in rural areas. Instead of concentrating on 
modern rice mills and mini and parboied rice mills, 
diversification of industries should be encouraged. 
More self-employment schemes should bo finalised. 
The Government should enter the market and purchase 
the products of the industries for which they have 
provided the finance. 


CORRECTION 

In the article “Tasks Before the Erim Bank” which 
appeared on page 8 of our issue 1-15 Oeiobw, 1981, 
the first sentence of third para shotdd read “The deficit 
in India’s foreigD trade has shown a rise in re¬ 
cent years from Rs, 6,210 million in 1977-78 to an 
estimated figure of Rsl 5S,0(K) million... .and not as 
published. The erren: is regretted. 
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Rapid Industrialisation 
of 


W. Godavari District 


V. Ananda Rao'" 


WEST Godavari District of Andhra Pradesh is 
maiding quick progress in industrial development. The 
district aboimds in paddy, sugarcane groundnut, 
tobacco and chillies, and provides ample resouiccs 
for agro-industries. The forest area of 2.20 lakh acres 
provides timber, bamboo, beedi leaves etc. The mine¬ 
ral resources of white and fire clay available in the 
district, form a good potential source for 
numerous ceramic industries. The 19 km. long coast 
line comprising saline lands of 1200 acres provides 
good scope for salt manufacturing industries. Further 
the district is endowed with all infratruclural facili¬ 
ties like water, power, railways, network of canals 
and road communications. 

About 1540 small scale industries arc functioning 
in the district with a total investment of Rs. 16 crores 
providing employment to 1600 persons. Another 
225 small scale industries with an investment of 
Rs. 347 lakhs providing employment to 600 per¬ 
sons are also coming up this year. 

The Department, under self-employment schernes, 
has sanctioned 370 schemes so far with a capital 
of Rs. 124 lakhs and employed about 1800 per¬ 
sons. The Department has sanctioned Rs. 11.18 
lakhs towards seed capital. The schemes include ice 
factories, cycle leather seafs, tobacco. Chum Oil 
rotary and so on. About 130 Special Employment 
Schemes for weaker sections have so far been 
cleared by banks for total investment of Rs. 10 lakhs. 
Out of these, 109 schemes have been launched with 
a total investment of Rs. 7.17 lakhs employing 283 
persons. 

Twenty five Weaker Section Industrial Coopera¬ 
tive Sroieties have been registered. They include 
112 Scheduled Caste and 662 Backward Class arti¬ 
sans for the manufacture of leather goods, cut bam¬ 
boo products, palm fibre processing, wooden fur¬ 
niture, safety matches, stone quarrying and country 
bricks. Integrated t^al Devcinpment Agency and 
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A.P. Khadi and Village Industries Board have sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 1.11 lakh and Qovenunent have pro¬ 
vided share capital and working capital of Rs. 027 
lakhs. One coir industry was started exclusively for 
the benefit of Scheduled Castes, providing employ¬ 
ment to 95 persons. 

As many as 6200 artisans have been provided 
assistance to a tune of Rs. 35 lakhs through various 
agenneies such as Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
Integrated Rural Development Programme, Six Point 
Formula programme and Half-a-Million Jobs pro¬ 
gramme. 

For the creation of infrastructural facilities in the dis- 
iiict, three industrial estates including a cooperative 
industrial estate were set up with 4 sheds and 203 plots 
at Eluru, Palacolc and Bhiniavaram towns. At Pala- 
cole, 17 plots are vacant in the industrial estate and 
at Bhimawarain 127 plots are under development. 

'The main handicrafts in the district are the Elum 
Pile Carpets and Narsapur Crocher laces. The skilled 
and unskilled personnel working in the industry are 
about 700. Annually Rs. 40 lakhs worth of carpets 
are being exported. To develop this carpet indus¬ 
try, the All India Handicrafts Board established 
seven carpet weaving training centres at Elum during 
February 1974. So far 12 batches (570) trainees 
underwent training. During this year 350 candidates 
are undergoing training. Out of the candidates trained, 
350 are working in the existing carpet manufacturing 
units. The Department has proposed to set up ftrac- 
tional complex for the manufacture of Pile carpets under 
special employment schemes with the trained persons 
of the training centres and others. There are propo¬ 
sals for establishing two more training centres at 
Chintalapudi and Polavaram towns by the A. P. State 
Trading Corporation with the assistance of the All 
India Handicrafts Board. 

The lace industry first introduced in Narsapur has 
gradually spread to the neighbouring tWuks. At 
present 1 lakh artisans consi-sting of mostly ladies are 
engaged in this craft. There are 50 exporters now 
carrying on the export business in Narsapur and 
Palacole towns. The value of lacc goods exported 
during 1979-80 is about Rs. 59 lakhs. 

There are 3 defibering units besides Government 
Coir Goods Factory functioning in this district. The 
Government Coir Goods factory produced goods worth 
Rs. 1,00.890 during 1979-80 and worth Rs. 1,11,000 
during 1980-81. 

Under the programme of training rural youth in 
special employment schemes, seven institutions have 
already been identified for imparting training to 280 
candidates, in the trades of palm products, footwear, 
carpentry, tailoring, coir prt^ucts, welding, dectri- 
cal wiring and auto mechanism. Identification of can¬ 
didates is in process. 

During 1980-81 training will be given at the cate erf 
40 candidates in each of the Integrated Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Project Blocks at a total cost of Rs. 1.8 lakhs. 
At a cost of Rs. 66.00 training facilities will be 
extended to the remaining 11 non-I.R.D.P. Blocks. A 
functional complex jb carpet manufacturing was to be 
developed in 1980-81 under the specid enployraent 
schemes. Thirty candidates were selected by tiie 
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Committee const’tutcd for the purpose under the 
chairmanship of the EHstrict Collector (Indus. Wing). 
A site measuring 2.50 acres has been selected at 
Tangcllamudi suburb of Eluru for the construction 
of a building. The Slate Bank of India, Eluru, has 
come forward to finance these schemes. 

The Andhra Pradesh Stale Financial Corporation 
and the commercial banks have been implementing 
the composite loans schemes in this district. During 
the year 1979-80, 161 cases have been processed by 
the various banks, 53 cases sanctioned, 30 cases drop¬ 


Case Study 


Lead Bank Scheme in 
Nizamabad 


.1. ,faiiardhan='‘ and JVioh. Abdul Qudducs 


NIZAMABAD District, in Andhra Pradesh, was 
allotted to the State Bank of Hyderabad as lead 
district. As a first step the lead back had con¬ 
ducted survey in the district and submitted its 
report by June 1, 1971. The first credit plan for five 
years from 197-^-75 to 1978-79 was prepared in con¬ 
sultation with the district authorities and implemented. 

At the end of June 1971, there were 26 branches 
of commercial banks, 6 branches of Distric; Co-opera¬ 
tive Central Banks and 7 branches of primary agricul¬ 
tural development banks in the district. At the end of 
December 1979 the branches of commercial banks 
increased to 68 and District Co-operative Central 
Banks to 16. Out of 68 branches of commercial banks 
16 arc in Nizamabad town and remaining 52. in rural 
and semi—urban areas. The average population served 
per Branch has been brought down to 19,300 from 
50,000. The expansion of branches of commercial banks 
was not evenly spread. Armoor block is served by 11 
banks and coverage of average population is 15,400 
per branch whereas Domakonda and Yellareddy blocks 
are served by three branches each and coverage of 
poDulation was 34.200 and 34,400 rcsoectivolv. 

Upto the end of December 1979, 430 villages were 
adopted and 622 villages were financed bv all the 
commercial banks. The State Bank of Hvdercbai’ (the 
lead bank of the district). Syndicate Bank and Andhra 
Bank together had adooted 392 out of 430 
villages. Total number of villages adonted bv all the 
commercial banks, form 49.5 per cent of the total ih- 
habited viliaecs in the district. The Syndicate Bank 
tanks first in adoption as well as in extending finances, 
to villages. 

The Commercial banks and co-oneralivc hanks bad 
disbursed loans to the extent of Bs 1775.46 lakh 
against the allocation of Rs. 1478 lakhs under cron 
loans. Tlic District Co-ooerative Central Bank's lead¬ 
ing. as it alone had financed to the tune of Rs. 899.32 
lakhs (50 per cent of the total crop loans). The term 
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ped and 78 cases are pending with the various batiks 
and the A. P. State Financial Corporation. 

The department has identified growth centres for 
development and growth of small-scale industrial 
units at Eluru, TadepalUgudem, Bhimavaram, Tanuku, 
Palacole, Nidadavole, Kovvuru, Narsapur and Jang- 
areddigudem. Under the Special Component Plan 
aimed at bringing 5,000 Scheduled Caste families 
above the poverty line 23 small scale units of 
Rs. 1.5 lakh have been established and 70 Scheduled 
Caste families have been employed □ 


loans for inigalion wells, pumpsets, agricultural ma¬ 
chinery, plough bullocks, carts, dairy, poultry, etc., 
were distributed to the tune of Rs. 1108 lakhs, against 
the estimate of Rs. 616 lakhs. The Agricultural Land 
Development Bank played a significant role by financing 
Rs. 697.69 lakhs out of Rs. 1108.11 lakhs (62 per 
cent of the total disbursement under term loans). The 
impact of the first credit plan in agricultural sector is 
that it has created additional irrigation potential to the 
extent of 35206 hectares generating additional income 
of Rs. 471.87 lakhs. Total-number of beneficiaries 
is 35,404. 

The total credit extended to industries was Rs. 395.78 
lakhs as against the allocation of Rs. 270.50 lakhs. Of 
this Rs. 19.59 lakhs were given as working capital and 
Rs. 376.22 lakhs as term loans. Number of beneficiaries 
under various schemes were 906. The A.P.S. Finance 
Corporation plaved a significant role in financing in¬ 
dustries in the District, as its contribution alone is 
Rs. 194.87 lakhs out of Rs. 395.78 lakhs. More loans 
were given for modern rice mills, modernization of 
existing rice mills and hullcrs, rotary oil mills, casting 
iron foundries, yarn sizing units and artisans under 
household industry scheme. It has created employ¬ 
ment for 4005 persons generating additional income 
to the extent of Rs. 266.40 lakhs. 

An amount of Rs. 72.751 lakhs together with 
Rs. 58.809 lakhs under term loan and Rs. 13.942 
lakhs as w'orking capital were allocated to the service 
sector. The actual hnance was extended to the tunc 
of Rs. 437.31 lakhs forming 570 percent. Total 
number of persons benefitted under the scheme was 
94038. Empolyment was created for 22180 persons 
and income generated to Rs. 518.75 lakhs. 

The important unit.s to which loans were disbursed 
are cotton pinning, general cncinecring. fcrtilizers-cum- 
nesticides. retail shops, medical practitioners, eating 
houses, tailoring unit, trucks etc. Conspicuous arhourt 
of Rs. 288.77 lakhs out of 434.24 lakhs was given 
to retail shops and small and miscellaneous business 
houses. 

Suggestions 

Adequate technical and field staff should be ap¬ 
pointed to train the beneficiaries properly. There 
should be linkage of credit with market. Farmers 
should be paid through cheque for tlie produce in the 
market, so that loans can be casilv recovered. Market¬ 
ing facilities are inadequate. Sufficient amount should 
be allocated for the expansion of maricet vards and 
raise Ihe capacity of warehouses. 'ITie area of one- 
ration of each bank should be dearlv demarcated to 
avo'd any overlapping. Proper importance should be 
given to small and medium scale industries. 
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Prof. Yadagiri Reddy of Osmania University, a physically handicapped person, delivering hin presi¬ 

dential address at the Symposium arranged at Hyderabad as a part of the lYDP celebrations. 


Welfare of the Handicapped in A.P. 


C. Ramulu’* 


ANDHRA PRADESH, acceding to the latest 
Census, has 39,902 blind, 30,580 deaf and dumb ana 
30,070 crippled persons. 

Separate schols have been established for the blind 
as well as for the deaf and dumb. There are also 
institutes for imparting training to the teachers to 
teach in these s^wdal schools. Fliysically handicapped 
studoits are given fee concessions and scholarships. 
Students from I to V Class get 25 per month, 
and those in VI to Vni get Rs. 35. In addition, the 
Uind students get Rs. 25 per month towards readers’ 
charges, the o^opaedically handicapped Rs. 23 per 
monA towards purchase and maintenance of the pros¬ 
thetic ai^Iiances and Rs. 15 per month towards 
transport charges. 

InatHotloiis 

The Social Welfare Department is niaintaining eight 
•Deputy Director of social Welfare, Oovemment of \.'P. 


Homes for the aged and disabled, blind, orthopaedi- 
cally handicapped and deaf and dumb with a total 
strength of 1142 inmates. The Homes are in Hydera¬ 
bad, Cuddapah, Kakinada, Karimnagar. TirupaUii and 
Vijayawada. In the Homes, facilities like free boarding 
and lodging, necessary clothes, books etc., are given 
at the rate of Rs. 60 per month per boarder. An 
amount of about Rs. 10 lakhs is provided for the 
maintenance of these institutions. 


A Training-cum-Production Centre for the 
physically handicapped, with 116 seats, has been 
started recently. It has provision for various trades 
like, fitter, welder, turner,, mechanic, printing, radio 
and tdevision mechanic, stenography and tailoimg. The 
trainees get Rs. 100 per month eadi, as stipeirf. A 
placentent officer tries to absorb the trained c and idat es 
in public and private sector undertakings. 
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Rescrvalioiis and Ccmcessions 

Three per cent of the posts in the State Government 
Services have been reserved for the physically handi¬ 
capped for a period of 10 years, till 1990. Hie 
physically handicapped people are exempted from 
payment of prescribed fee for applications to sub¬ 
mitted to the A.P. Public Service Commission. 

Conveyance allowance of 10 per cent of the basic 
pay is paid to the blind and orthopaedically handicapp¬ 
ed employees of the State Government subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 50 per month. Handicapped persons 
owing motorised vehicles get refund of half the actual 
expenditure incurred by them on purchase of petrol/; 
diesel, subject to a maximum of IS liters per month,, 
for vehicle of below 2 H.P. and 25 liters per month, 
for vehicles of more than 2 H. P. 

Economic Support 

Government have been extending financial assis¬ 
tance for the benefit of the physically handicapped 
persons to purchase typewriters, milch anin^, 
poultry units etc. Jbe vdue of the assistance ranges 
from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. Financial assistance for 
crutches, artificial limbs, hearing aids, braille paper 
etc., would be sanctioned to those who earn less than 
Rs. 6,000 per annum. A sum of Rs. 21.95 lakhs is 
provided in the budget for 1981-82 for the rehabili¬ 
tation of the physically handicapped people. 

Finamce Corporation 

The Andhra Pradesh Handicapped Persons Co¬ 
operative Finance Corporation was established in April 
last. An amount of Rs. 30 lakhs as mar^n money is 
utilised for economic support .schemes involving an 
outlay of Rs. 1.50 lakhs. An amount of Rs, 20 lakhs 
has been placed at the disposal of the Corporation to 
start three training-cum-production centres for the 
handicapped in the three regions of the State and for 
economic support schemes. 

To take care of the aged and infirm, Homes for the 
Aged and Disabled and Old Age Pension Schemes have 
been started. Old age pensions at the rate of Rs. 30 
per month are given to persons of 65 years of age 
and above who have no support and are physicaUy 
handicapped destitutes. About 1,50,000 persons are 
covered under this scheme. During 1980-81 an 
amount of Rs. 216 lakhs was released under the 
scheme. The provision for this scheme for 1981-82 
is Rs. 346 lakhs. 

Other Concessions 

The financial assistance, being given to law graduates 
belonging to Scheduled Castes, has been extended to 
the blind law-graduates. The financial incentive for 


inter-caste marriage for Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
has also been extended to the marriages between blina 
and non-bhnd persons. At least 3 per cent of the 
housing accommodation in the coloncs are reserved 
for the physically handicapped in the ratb of 1:1:1 
for blind, deaf and dumb and orthopaedically handi¬ 
capped persons. 

Funds 

During 1980-81, Rs. 67.30 lakhs have been provided 
for the welfare of the physically handicai^)ed. For the 
year, 1981-82 initially an amount of Rs. 34.18 lakhs 
has been set aside. For supply of prosthetic aids free 
of cast Rs. 2.76 lakhs have been wotted. For setting 
up a complex for the benefit of the physically handi¬ 
capped, an amount of Rs. 1.50 lakhs was released 
to Karimnagar district. Two training-cum-production 
centres for the benefit of the physically handicapp^, 
are being set up at DitchapaUy of Nizamabad district 
and Machilipatnam in Krishna district with a total 
outlay of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Voluntary A^ncies 

Government of Andhra Pradesh have set up the 
Andhra Pradesh Social Welfare Fund to extend 
financial assistance to the voluntary organisations 
working in the field. There are several voluntary agen¬ 
cies and committed enthusiastic social workers in the 
State who are doing commendable work for the amelio¬ 
ration and welfare of the physically and mentally 
handicapped people. The ceiling for annual grant is 
ordinarily Rs. 15,000 and for non-recurring grant 
Rs. 50,000. In exceptional cases and in the case of 
old institutions these restrictions are relaxed. 

Conmiittees 

Government have api^inted a State Level Commit^ 
under the Chairmanship of the Minister for Social 
Welfare for the welfare of the phsically handicapped. 
The Committee takes into consideration the nec^ of 
the handicapped persons in the State and mobilises 
popular support for the action programmes and also 
evolves the plan of action for promotion, education, re¬ 
habilitation and amelioration of the condition of the 
handicapped people in the State. Another Committee 
of officers headed by the Director of Social Welfare 
reviews periodically the reservations and placement 
of physically handicapped pec^Ie. 

It is hoped that the endeavours of the Government, 
the voluntary agencies and the efforts of the social 
workers particularly during the International Year 
of the Disabled persons would bring about rapid deve¬ 
lopment for the welfare of the physically handicapped 
in Andhra Pradesh. 


Vast Scope for Fishery DevelopoKnt 


THE Union Minister for Agricultitre, Rao Birendra 
Singh said that fishing was India’s future hope in 
agricultural exports. With our economic zone cover¬ 
ing almost 220 million hectares, almost 2|3rd of the 
land mass, India has huge marine potenti^. Even at 
present India ranked eighth in the world in &h l«o- 
duction and first in shrimp production. India exported 
fish worth Rs. 234.8 crores in 1980-81 and produced 
about 2.5 million tonnes, of which 1.6 million tonnes 
came from marine source and 9 lakh tonnes from in¬ 
land sources. However, this production was just about 
30 per cent of our potential. 


Rao Birendra Singh was addressing the 12th meet¬ 
ing of the Central Board erf Fisheries in New Delhi 
recently. With regard to avoiding conflict between 
mechanised boats and country crafts, be said that so 
far only Kerala and Goa have introduced l^islaflon. 
He asked other maritime States to pass the necessary 
legislation wiffiout much delay. 

Rao Birendra Singh pointed out that a time ^ean 
to have come when integrated system combining agri¬ 
culture, animal husbandry and fishery should be 
practise. □ 
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Medical Rehabilitation Facilities in India 

Dr. Satya Nand* 


EIGHTY per cent of India’s population lives in the 
villages and according to a survey conducted in 1961, 
90 per cent of disabled persons also live in the rural 
areas. There is every possible evidence to show that 
the number of handicapped persons in the country is 
on the increase. The facts which go in support of this 
view arc ;— 

1. Increase in population; 

2. Increase in average life expectancy; 

3. Increased survival rate of premature infants. 

4. Increased use of gonadal irradiation by X-ray 
and atomic irradiation. 

5. Increased road and industrial accidents; 

6. Use of forceps and late child hearing; 

7. Increased incidence of drug addiction and 
alcoholism; 

8 Fall in death rate; 

9. Nutritional deficiencies; and 

10. With advance in pharmacology, surgery and 
nursing care more b.rious and chronic cases 
are surviving and thus increasing the number 
of the handicapped. 

In order to plan, organise and co-ordinate rehabili¬ 
tation services for the welfare of the ortbopaedically 
handicapped in the country, the Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare set up a committee in 1969. The 
terms of lefercnce of the committee were :— 

1. To co-ordinate the medical rehabilitation acti¬ 
vities cf voluntary and governmental organisations 
undertakiug the care and rehabilitation of the ortho- 
paedically handicapped; 

2. To review the expansion schemes of these orga¬ 
nizations and co-ordinate their training programmes of 
physiotherapists and occupational therapists : 

3. To advise the Ministry of Health in the formula¬ 
tion of proposals and plans fw future programme; 

4. To recommend to the international organisations 
the rehabilitation institutions, which are to be assist¬ 
ed by these organisations. 

In 1972, another sub-committee was constituted 
to assess the magnitude of the handicapped cases and 
the facililies available for their rehabilitation. It was 
also called upon to assess the facilities available for 
the artificial limbs and api^ances and review the 
facilities for training of para-medical personnel in 
rehabilitation. 

A Perspedb e Plan 

A perspective 20-yeM‘ plan (1974-1994) on reha¬ 
bilitation programme was submitted for consideration 
at the time of formulation of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
The plan was designed to t^uip the country with faci¬ 
lities to look after the entire handicapped population 
and make them useful and productive citizens with 

*M'dis'iI Suierint^dent, Safdarjang Hospital, New * i 


balanced psychological outlook in 20-years. It en¬ 
visaged :— 

1. The establishment of rehabilitation units at 
each district liospital for the benefit of the district 
town and tlic rural population where cases referred 
from the primary health centres and taluka hospitals 
could be looked after. 

2. The setting up of full-fledged rehabilitation 
centre in each medical college hospital for more ad¬ 
vanced treatment, research and training purposes. 

3. Increase in facilities for training of orthopaedic 
surgeons physiotherapists, vocational counsellors, 
speach therapists and mcdic.'il social workers trained 
in lebabilitalion. 

4. The strengthening of the existing 25 itehabiii- 
tation centres to the level of centres proposed for the 
medical college hospitals along with facilities for 
training. 

5. The establishment of sheltered workshop in each 
state tor those not able to compete in the open market. 

In January 1978 the subject of rehabilitation was 
discussed at the Fourth Joint Conference of CCH & 
CFWCs and it was emphasised that rehabilitatitm 
responsibility for establisment and expansion of 
vocational rehabilitation services for the physically 
handicappeo in India can be meaningfully discharged 
by (he Ministry of Health & Family Welfare only. 
These responsibilities would include the organisation 
of centrally sponsored rehabilitation services, research 
and training programmes. It was recoganised that 
though the investment in rehabilitation services is 
costly it pays social, economic and pei-sonal dividends 
in the long run. It was finally resolved that the Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare should draw up a 
centrally sponsored rehabilitation scheme for imple¬ 
mentation during the Sixth Plan. 

Working Croup 

A working group was .set up by the DGHS to draw 
up a detailed scheme on rehabilitation of the physi¬ 
cally handicapped for inclusion in the Sixth Plan. 
The schemes prepared by these experts are rural 
oriented and cover all categories of handicapped per¬ 
sons except blind, as a national programme for the 
blind is being implemented under Ministry of Health. 
The schemes propose the setting up of hehabilitation 
set vices at PHC and District levels and the training 
of medical and paramedical personnel in this field. 

Existing RehabUHatiOB Services 

A few national rehabilitation institutions are provid¬ 
ing rehabilitation services to the community. These are 
mainly confined to the urban areas and provide good 
examples of the extent to which patients with even 
severe functional limitations or disabilities can be 
helped to a better life. Now there arc apinroximately 
29 prostiietic and oithotic manufacturing centres in 
the ccHintry. 
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Tnining of RelubUitatiflM Pnsonncl 

Indian Medical Council has recognised physical 
medicine and rehabilitation as one of the specialities 
in the field of medicine. Universities of Trivandrum, 
Madras and Delhi and All India Institute of Physical 
Medicine & Rehabilitation, Bombay award post 
graduate diplomas in rehabilitation. The University 
of Calcutta has started an M.D. course in rehabilita¬ 
tion. The Indian Academy of Medical Sciences awards 
an MAMS in rehabilitation. There are 21 recognised 
schools for different specialities. Of these nine arc for 
physiotherapy, two for speech therapy, three for 
posthetic engineering and seven for occupational 


TRENDS 


Banks Aid to Medicos in Rural Areas 

TWENTY SIX major banks of the country have 
come forward in a big way with various schemes of 
financial assistance to medical practitioners including 
practitioners of Indian Systems of Medicine and Ho¬ 
meopathy. The main object of the schemes is to attract 
a growing number of medical practitioners to the rural 
areas, where health services need to be augmented and 
enlarged. 

Medical practitioners who are setting up a dispen¬ 
sary, a clinic or a nursing home in rur^, semi-urban 
and urban areas are eligible for a maximum loan of 
Rs. 1 lakh on easy terms. The banks have many other 
schemes to help the doctors to set up practice. □ 

M. P. Institutions of MentaDy Retarded 

THE Madhya Pradesh Government have sanctioned 
two institutions for mentally retarded children at 
Jabalpur and Raipur. At present there is only one 
government institution at Indore. Children from out¬ 
side the city will be provided hostel facilities as well. 

Children of such parents whose income does not 
exceed more than Rs. 500 p. m. shall be ^ven free 
hostel facilities. □ 

Disabled Worker Rescued by CM 

VISHWAMITRA DWIVEDI, a poor labourer, had 
lost both hands during drilling operations on the Ban 
Sagar Project, Madhya Pradesh, in February 1979. 
As a result he lost his job and did not get any compen¬ 
sation either. Even {weliniinary action was not taken 
in his caK by the officers of the irrigatitm department. 
On hearing the case, the Chief Minister of MP, per¬ 
sonally intervened as ? result of which the labourer, 
has now got Rs. 20,000 as compensation and also 
an alternative job. □ 


therapy. There are eight special employment exchang¬ 
es for vocational placement of the bandicai^>ed. Some 
voluntary organizations are also very actively engaged 
in this field. 

In nutshell, it can be said that in spite of technical 
advances in medical services the number of disabled 
persons and their problems have increased enormously 
in the wake of the indusfrinl and green revolutions. 
Although a good deal is being done for their welfare, 
a well co-ordinated and planned approach to deal wifh 
their problems is badly needed. And this can be done 
only through effective rehabilitation services and co¬ 
ordinated efforts of Ministries of Health, Social Welfare 
and Education and Labour. □ 


M.P. Scholarships for Disabled 

UNDER the Union Government’s scheme, the 
Panchayat and Social Welfare Department of 
Madhya Pradesh Government will provide scholar¬ 
ships to handicapped, blind, deaf and dumb students 
from 9th class to post-graduate level in all disci¬ 
plines including correspondence courses. 

Workers’ Education 

THE Central Board for Workers Education has 
decided to sponsor a joint educational programme of 
both the workers and man^ement personnel so that 
it would be easy to understand each other’s prob¬ 
lems and work together for better efficiency, producti¬ 
vity and discipline at the plant level. □ 


NEC to Set up Centres for the DLsaUed 

THE North Eastern Council will soon set up three 
^nfres for fitting artificial limbs to the physically 
handicapped persons at Imphal, Shillong and Agartala. 
Later, similar centres will be set up in the other 
units of the region also. 

The above decision was taken at a meeting of the 
^cretaries of Health and Directors of the Health 
&ryices of the 7 units of the North-Eastern Region 

under the President- 
^ip of Shn K. M. Mirani, Secretary, North Eastern 
Council further decided that orthopaedic sur- 
pons Will be given financial assistance to imder» 
training m Physical Medicine and RehabilitaUoo at 
jffie National Institute of Prosthetic and Orthopaedic 
Framing in Cuttack and Bombay. Tljc Council would 
also finance training of technicians and oher para- 
profrssional staff for manning the Centre* to be set up 
in the Regicm. □ 
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Towards Evolution of Regulated 
Market System in Kerala 

B Shyam Narayan and S. Krishna Aiya* 


AN eflicicnt marketing organisation is t-ssenlial 
for assuring fair prices to the farmers, for the c!inii- 
nation of middlemen from the marketing channcK 
and for improving die content and quality of goods 
marketed. This aspect is of special attention to 
Kerala as many of its cash crops are facing severe 
competition in the world market. A survey conducted 
by the State Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
some time back showed that the habit of sale ol 
commodities in market places has not actually caught 
up in the State as in the rest in India. The major 
share of the produce is sold in the villages of 
pwduction only without being taken to market 
places. Only in the case of pepper, tapioca and 
arecanut a significant share of the total produce is 
sold in the market places. There are altogether about 
2000 markets in the State which conduct daily, bi¬ 
weekly or weekly assembling and sales. These markets 
are controlled by municipalities, panchayats, market 
committees or private individuals. Also there are 
90 odd primary marketing societies in the co-opera- 
tivc sector. Three-fourths of the Stale's markets are 
situated near about the consuming centres. Tlie 
markets, in the State suffer from drawbacks such as 
inadequate storage facilities, poor layout, unfair 
practices, poor service, lack of paths inside the 
market area and insanitary conditions. Owing to 
inadequate storage facilities the producers arc forced 
to part with the produce even when the prevailing 
prices are low. 

Regulated Markets 

The major drawbacks of the present marketing 
system' can be eliminated to a great extent if the 
markets are regulated under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Produce Market Act. In Kerala arecanut 
and coconut are the two commodities which are 
brought under the regulated market system and that 
too in the Malabar area of the State. 

The marketing legislation now in force in the 
Malabar area of Kerala is the Madras Commercial 
Crops Market Act 1933. TTie object of the Act was to 
establish markets in important areas for commercial 
crops through market committes established for the 
purpose in notified areas. Four regulated markets 
are functioning under the Malabar Market Committee. 
Calicut, at Changaramkulam, 'Vattakkulam, Perambra 
and Kanhangadu. There arc proposals to establish 
regulated markets at Calicut. Badagara, Baliappatta- 

♦Markef Analyst an<? Joint Director, respectively at 
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nam, Kasargod and Nileswar. In the above markets 
!hc notified commodities under the Act U'c arecanut, 
copra and coconut. Iraiisactions relating to the 
notified crops are allowed in the licenced premises. 
All market funetionaries like itineiant merchants, 
petty traders, commission agents, brokers etc., are 
licenced. The weighment and brokerage charges art- 
fixed at reasonable rates. I he jurisdiction of (he 
Malabar Market Committee extends to this revenue 
districts of Cunnaiiore, Calicut, Malappuram and 
Palghat and part of Trichur. The functioning of the 
existing few regulated markets in the State leaves 
much to be desiied. The activities in these markets 
liavc become diluted and there aic no proper arrange¬ 
ments for implementing the provisions of the Market 
Act. Yet the conditions are better than those during 
the prc-rcgulalioii period. A constant complaint of the 
traders in the regulated markets is that tlicy have to 
pay, much higher prices and are subjected to several 
conditions which make them diflicult to compete 
with traders buying from unregulated markets in 
other parts of the State. 

Malabar Market Committee 
There was considerable op|X).siiion from the trading 
community when the Malabar Market Committee was 
first constituted in 1950. The Committee was able 
to withstand the opposition and convince the growers 
and traders of the advaatr^ges of the sy.stem of regu¬ 
lated markets. The Comniitice also undertook to 
educate the growers and the market functionaries 
about the benefits of regulated markets. Under the 
elected managements the Committee was functioning 
well till the creation of the Stale of Kerala in 1956 
when the lack of proper market legislation relating to 
the Travancore-Cochin area began to be felt. Since 
then the State Government have been thinking in 
terms of introducing a market hill applicable to the 
entile state. Today the income of the Malabar Market 
Committee his fallen sharply and it finds it difficult to 
provide the various amenities in the market under its 
control. Since 1959 the functions of the Malabar 
Market Committee are being performed by the Dis¬ 
trict Collector, Calicut, as the Government decided 
that until a new unified act for the whole state of 
Kerala is enacted the district collector may con¬ 
tinue to perform the functions of the Committee, 
Kerala’s progress towards the evolution of an im¬ 
proved marketing system has thus been very slow 
indeed.^ With its surplus commercial crops, livestock 
and animal husbandry products Kerala couJd not vet 
enac* a comprehensive marketing le^slatlon. 
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Marketing of Agrtcultural Produce 

A Legislative Committee (Sankaranarayanan Com¬ 
mittee) has recommended to the State Government 
a scheme for setting up regulated markets in respect 
of major commodities produced in Kerala. In its 
report the C'ommittee has arrived at the definite con¬ 
clusion that regulation of markets in Kerala is an 
immediate necessity for orderly marketing of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Under the committee’s regulated 
market scheme all marketed produce of a notified 
commodity must pass through a regulated market 
where the produce is scientifically graded arid auc¬ 
tioned so that the farmer gets fair price with the 
minimum of deductions. 

To start with, commodities such as rubber, pepper, 
coconut, copra and arccanut may be brou^t under 
the purview of the regulated market system in Kerala. 
In the case of rubber the major share of tlie product 
is grown and marketed in the Kottayam and Idykki 
districts. For the purpose of sale of rubber these 
districts can be declared as notified areas under the 
regulated market scheme. In the case of pepper. legu- 
lated markets could be built around the important 
trading centres like Cochin and Alleppcy in the 
Southern region of Kerala and Calicut, Tellichcrry 
and Ballappattam in the Northern region. For crops 
like pepper and rubber the total trade involved is quite 
substantial and spread throughout the State and these 
crops arc at present marketed through traditional and 
unorganised marketing channels. In view of the im¬ 
portance of commercial crops to the economy of Kerala 
u systematically organised marketing set up may be 
regarded as quite essential from the jxiint of view of 
minimising price fluctuations and assuming stable 
prices to the growers. 


Military Aviation in India 

{Continu ’d from Page 9) 


make up their minds. What is even more important is 
to retain them in service after they have completed 
their initial contract of 15 or 21 years. In fact, many 
of them want to leave for greener pastirres witli more 
settled life when they are the most experienced and 
are needed the most by tlic Air Force. The Air Force 
can ill-atford to let such trained personnel leave and 
must, therefore, look into and remedy the causes which 
make them leave the Service. Training is costly, but 
experience is invaluable. Therefore, the longer they 
stay, the better for the Service. 

Our Own Aircraft 

Now. a word about the production of aircraft and 
equipment in the country. During the last 30 years or 
so. wc have been able to establish extensive manufac¬ 
turing capacity. We have produced li^t and trainer 
aircraft and we have also produced a filter aircraft. 
We have manufactured a number of aircra^ and such 
allied equipment under licence from various countries. 
I feel that we will have to produce indigenously an 
aircraft of a really high quality. This has not been 


Stroamliiiiiig Cooperative Muketiiig Structure 

For the successful working of related markets 
the cooperative marketing structure in the State has 
to be revitalised and streamlined. It would be neces¬ 
sary to bring the small farmers within the fold of 
cooperative marketing societies. The societies them¬ 
selves will have to be provided with adequate funds 
to make necessary pre-harvest advances to the small 
growers. The extended network of co-operative 
marketing societie.s is a very essential adjunct to the 
regulated market scheme. In fact the two complement 
each other ideally. But tlie present working of the 
co-operative marketing scheme in the State leaves 
much to be desired. It covers only about 10 per tent 
of the total trade transactions in agricultural produce. 
The value of the total marketable surplus of agri¬ 
cultural commodities in Kerala (excluding paddy) may 
be placed between Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 crores. I'hus 
it can be seen only a small fraction of tlie total 
trade is at present handled by marketing co-operatives. 

For the organisation of regulated markets it is 
essential to launch a preliminary survey to identify 
the producing and marketing centres in respect of 
important commodities so that these centres could be 
declared notified areas for the respective commodi¬ 
ties. In Kerala, where some of the commodities arc 
grown practically throughout the State, it is not 
necessary that a commodity sale should bo covered 
100 per cent by the regulated market mechanism. 
It would be sufficient to cover the area of operation 
effectively. Thus the regulated markets in different 
regions in the State could be oriented towards com¬ 
modities whose production and sale are concentrated 
-in those regions. □ 


possible due to weakness in our design capability. To 
train in such designing is a slow process but we have 
not made much progress in this sphere during the 
last 30 years. Tlie sooner we pay attention to this as¬ 
pect of our aircraft industry, the better for the country. 
That is the only way to reduce further dependence on 
foreign sources for modern aircraft, missiles, radar 
and other associated equipment. Really speaking, un¬ 
less we design and produce most of our aircraft, mis¬ 
siles and radar, wc cannot consider ourselves entirely 
free of foreign pressures. 

The role of an Air Force is becoming more impor¬ 
tant as no worthwhile battle on land can be fought 
successfully without its participating. If nothing else, 
the Air Force has to ensure that there is no interfe¬ 
rence from the air in ground operations; that means 
creating a favourable air situation for our ground 
forces to fight. All steps should, therefore, be taken 
to keep our Air Force modem and operationally train¬ 
ed to ensure its effective contribution towards the 
common defence of the country. 

(Courtesy ; AIR) 
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ICF—built coaches for Calcutta Metro. 


ICF Coaches for Calcutta Metro 

I. Esakky* 


THE first lot of metro coaches built by the Integral 
Coach Factory at Perambur, Madras has been 
despatched from Madras to Calcutta where India’s 
first underground Rapid Transit System is taking shape. 
The section taken up for execution now is from' Dum 
Duin to'Tollyganj, with a double track railway line 
covering a distance of about 16.43 Kms. It will have 
17 stations, the average interstation distance being 
1.02 km. Eight-car trains will run initially at two- 
minufte intervals but it is hoped to improve the fre¬ 
quency later to 90 seconds. 

The Metropolitan Transport Project, Calcutta, has 
placed an order on ICF for the design and manu¬ 
facture of 144 coaches required for this section. The 
original thinking was to go in for foreign collabora¬ 
tion for this new venture of designing and manufacture 
of the Metro Coaches. But the Railway Ministry de¬ 
cided to entrust this challenging task of designing 
and manufacturing the metro coaches to ICF. which 
has varied experience in the construction of over 70 
different types of coaches not only for the Indian Rail¬ 
ways but also for export markets. 

Rrofotype Trains 

(M the 144 coaches on order, two trains, each 
consisting of 8 coaches, have been programmed to be 
turned out as prototype trains. They will run in a test 
section being got ready between Dum Dum and Bel- 
gachla, a distance of 1.5 Km. 


The first prototype train has electric traction equip¬ 
ment supplied by Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited, 
Bhopal and the other train will have equipment sup¬ 
plied by the New Government Electric Factory 
(NGEF) Bangalore. Equipment for the remaining 16 
trains has also been ordered, divided equally between 
BHEL, Bhopal and NGEF, Bangalore. While the pro¬ 
totype trains will have some equipment im^rted from 
abroad the scries production coaches will have sub¬ 
stantially indigenous equipment. The Metro coaches 
will be different in many respects from conventional 
electric multiple unit coaches of the suburban trains. 
Each coach will consist of 6 motor coaches and two 
trailers, with driving cabs at both ends. Each coach is 
19.5 m. long and 2.74 m. wide, with a capacity of 
about 300 passengers. Maximum speed of the train 
will be 80 kms per hour. 

The coach is fully vestibulcd. In view of the very 
restricted space available in the tunnel through which 
the trains will move, automatic door closing and open¬ 
ing devices have been provided on these trains. Four 
doors of double leaf type are provided for entry and 
exit of passengers, on each side of the coach. Thi 
doors are electro-pneumatically operated and ^ve a 
maximum clearance of 1.2 m. The opening and clos¬ 
ing of door is normally controlled by the guard. In 
case of emergency the doors can be o^ned by pulling 
the doors apart. However, once the doors are fully 
closed and locked push back is not possible. The con¬ 
trol circuit is so designed that unless all doors of the 
train are closed, the train cannot be started. 


Our Sr. Correspondent, Madr.''S 
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Safety Measures 

For the very high standard of safety required for 
underground operation, Automatic Train Protection 
feature will be incorporated which will automatically 
apply the brakes, should the driver fail to control his 
train within the speed limits permissible. Feature; are 
also incorporated for automatic operation of the train 
with the driver exercising a supervisory function. A 
public address system is provided on trains to announce 
directly to passengers over the system. A dozen spe¬ 
cial-type fans in each coach will circulate cool and fresh 
air from the subway under slight pressure to ensure 
reasonably comfortable conditions inside the coaches. 
Special type of signalling system will indicate the track 
position ahead in the cab itself with an automatic fea¬ 
ture to apply breakes if the driver fails to observe the 
speed signals. 

With all these sophistications built-in, the design 
and manufacture of these coaches to a very high stand¬ 
ard of reliability and safely is a major task. This is 
particularly so, when this is attempted to be done iu 
this country for the first time without any technical col¬ 
laboration. It is confidently hoped that trial runs due 

Industrial Wax from Sugarcane 


WITH (he gradual depletion of the world’s fossil 
fuel reserves, many often overlooked by-products of the 
petroleum industry are likely to be threatened as much 
as motor fuels, .\mong these are paraffin wax and 
miao-crystalline wax, both widely used for various 
industrial purposes. 

In the search for a suitable substitute available from 
renewable resources, scientists are turning their atten¬ 
tion to sugarcane wax as a substance showing consi¬ 
derable promise. Sugarcane is grown abundantly in 
most tropical countries. Thin layere of wax are present 
on the rind, particularly at the intwnodes. The amount 
of wax available on any plant depends on a number of 
factors, such as the variety being grown and agro- 
climalic conditions, but it is estimated that on an 
average it forms about 0.12 per cent of the weight of 
the cane. 

However, when sugarcane is crushed in conventional 
sugar milling plants, more than 50 per cent of the wax 
contained on the rind finds its way into bagesse, 
which is subsequently burnt in the boilers as fuel. 
The remaining portion of the wax finds its way into 
the sugarcane juice. Since the wax is insoluble, it pred- 
pitates, accumulating in tlie filter cake where it may 
comprise from 4 to 20 per cent of the total wci^t 
of the cake. 

In India, one sugar milling plant is producing 
about 150 kg of crude wax per day, which is being 
used, in some cases after refidng, in the manufacture 
dt carbon and stencil papers and in various types of 
polishes. 



Metro Coach—Interior 


to start in the next few weeks will be successful, enabl¬ 
ing ICF to take up production of series coaches on 
schedule. □ 


20 Per Cent Increase in Cloned Palm Yield 

BRITISH AND FRENCH scientists have found a 
way of producing “test tube” palm trees that could 
eventually result in dramatic increases in yields of palm 
oil, coconuts and even dates. They have discovered 
a technique for sprouting palms from tissue taken 
directly from the leaves and roots of mlm trees. With 
oil palms the cloned trees are expected to produce 
increased yields of at least 10 per cent. The new grow¬ 
ing technique bypasses seeds entirely. Pieces of tissue 
arc taken from leaves and roots of a single plant. 
These are placed in a culture medium and developed 
into a hard mass of cells, called a callus, which with 
the aid of nutrients like salts and hormones are 
grown into a seedling. 

The plantlcts are slowly weaned off liquid nutrients 
into pots of soil in a nursery before being transferred 
to a plantation. The plants carry all the genetic 
traits of their parent. Thus, a high-yielding palm can 
be regenerated en massse without any fear of losing 
quality through cross-fertilization with lower yielding 
plants. 

(CERES) 


Plan your Family 


For Happy Life 


(CERES) 
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for 


Water is Over 


Soraj Saraf’" 


A large flat area of about 60 miles between 
Jammu city and Lakhanpur on both sides 
of tile Jammu-Pathankot highway has been known 
as Kandi where nothing but thorny bushes 
and hardy crops grow. The drinking water had to be 
brought from ponds which went dry during summer. 
To improve the lot of the p.' ^plc of Kandi aica il was 
decided to have two canals viz one from river Tawi 
from near Jammu city and the other from river Ravi. 
Both were to be joined by a 6-km link channel at 
their tails. 

Levelling land in tfie Tawi Canal command area in 

progress 



•Journalist, Jamitiu. 



Tawi canal head-works 


The whole scheme is known as Ravi-Tawi Complex. 
The work was first started on the Tawi canal. By now 
it has entailed a total expenditure of Rs. 7.11 crorcs. 
The main channel has a length of 28.8 kms. It has a 
lift of 108 feet from the river fawi bed and a carrying 
capacity of 300 cusccs of water. It has created a total 
irrigation potential of 12,880 hectares benefiting about 
l2,tX)0 farmers. A separate organisation has been set 
up for land levelling to avoid flash floods. 

The work on Ravi canal has also been going on at 
giKKl spccfj. The water of river Ujh and river Basantav 
that previously went waste arc also being utilised by 
building barrages. 

The canal is to have a total length of 76 kms. and 
IS to take off from the right bank of river Ravi at 
Shahpur Kandi Barrage (to be constructed by the 
Punjab Government). Provision has been kept for 
some lift irrigation schemes on the left of the canal 
for areas located at higher reaches. The entire canal 
and the distribution system will be lined to prevent 
seepage of about 30 per cent water. 

The newly irirgated area will yield additional 
amount of foodgrains and fodder which can trigger off 
prosperity for the people of the area. □ 


Wider Use of Solar Energy 


As a part of the programme to promote the use of 
solar energy, Government is supporting the develop¬ 
ment and evaluation of technology for solar pump¬ 
ing. Central Electronics Limited (CEL) has deve¬ 
loped a l|3rd H. P. pump which can deliver 30,000 
to 40,000 litres of water per day under bright sun¬ 
shine conditions. The electricity needed to operate 
the pump is generated by photovoltaic panels made 
by CEL. A few such pumps have been installed f'-r 


demonstration and evaluation, A pre-commercial 
pihrt-plant to protluce photjvoltaic moaul .'.s at an an¬ 
nual rate of 1 MW by 1985 is to be set up by CEL 
during the Sixth Plan. About 75-80 per cent of this 
production is likely to be used for irrigation or drink¬ 
ing water supply. The Commission for Additional 
Sources of Energy is also supporting work on the 
devetopment of a solar thermal water pump. 
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A Review Article 

Bank Aid to Farmers 

l\avin Chandra J»sbi 

BANK or- BARODA has brougiu out lour publi¬ 
cations’^ each containing about 50 pag-.'> during the 
last three years. 1’hc project Monitoring and Evalua¬ 
tion Cell of the Priority Sectors Department in the 
Bank de.serves congratulation for andertaking the 
me’epth studies on methodical lines. 

I he Bunk of Baroda has been providing loan faci¬ 
lities lor various agricultural development schemes 
with the objective of raising farm productivity and 
output. J he tindings of the study of minor irrigation 
sehenic in Masuda development block have estab¬ 
lished that the investment in providing irrigation 
facilities in the area has paved way for forming the 
agrarian economy. While the overall cropping inten¬ 
sity increased by 34.34 per cent from 949.00 acres to 
1,274.9 acres, the rabi cropping intensity recorded 
a significant rise of 64.83 per cent from 314.8 acres 
to 518.9 acres. The net income per acre of cropped 
area has also increased during the post-investment 
period. One conclusion that emerges is that in the 
years to come, with the exposure to better techniques 
of irrigation fanning system, the farmers will have- to 
increase their investment on seeds fertilisers, pesti¬ 
cides. labour and farm equipment. 

I he study also throws up the fact that output 
would have shown consideiable impr vemcnl had 
some ol the constraints been overcome. The factors 
which have limited ihe increase in output are low 
vield of water in the wells which were not sufficient 
to irrigate rabi crops, non-availahility of technical 
guidance, improper on-farm dcvelopmeii! works like 
field channels, levclling/shaping of land and bunding, 
etc. 1 he eonsolating feature of loan disbursemeni has 
been that the productivity of beneficiary farmers has 
been moie than that of non-beneficiaries. 


In the survey of composite minor irrigation scheme 
of Mysore villages, the results arrived at were almost 
the same. Investment made in the creation of irri¬ 
gation facilities has brought changes in the invest¬ 
ment pattern on the use of inputs and employment 
of labour for cultivation of various crops. The study 
gives some important suggestions and recommends 
that the field staff of the Bank should visit villages 
along with govemment officials so that the Rank 
may be able to dispose of the loan applications, dis¬ 
burse the loan amount and supervise the end-use of 
eredit as si-ieedily as possible at the village level. It 
IS felt that small and medium farmers can, with pro- 
|X‘r guidance, increase their area under irrigation by 
-0 per cent Farmers also need to be guided for 
ludicious use of the costly inputs so that they opti¬ 
mise the rale of return on investment of inputs. 


'‘''Evaluation Study of Minor Irrigation Schen 
Masuda, (Ajmer District). Compoidte Minor Irri^ 
Scheme, Mysore (Mysore District). Evaluation Stui 
of Ct^irehensive Tribal Farm Development Schen 
Bansda (Bulsar District). Evahiation stiidv of Int 
prated Dain' Development Programme fat 51 Villaj 
of Padra Taluka (Baroda District. Puhfislted I 
Baroda. Cenfral office. BaHsitd Pier. Bnmbi 
400038. Price not mentioned. 


file study on tribal farm development scheme of 
Bansda evaluates the extent to which the tribals have 
benefitted in terms of farm-output productivity, em¬ 
ployment opportunities and net income. Ihc Bank 
nad lormulatcd a comprehensive tribal farm deve¬ 
lopment scheme with the support of Sadguru Agri¬ 
cultural Service Society, Bansda, with a view to create 
common assets and utilise resources like land, water 
and livestock for the betterment of their socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions. It was a novel approach in as much 
as the scheme involved several lacilities like loans 
for hit urigation system, farm godowii, tractor unit, 
crop-cultivation, land-development, bullocks, etc. 

fhere has been an increase in income of small 
and other larmers as a result of the project. The 
employment potential per hectare also increased by 
28 days in case of paddy cultivation and by 38 
days in case of wheat cultivation. The study sug¬ 
gests that farmers should introduce changes in favour 
of remunerative cropping including cuJtivalioii of 
vegetables, fruil trees, etc. by adopting multi-cropp¬ 
ing system. Further, all farm families should be 
brought under individual tann planning and farm 
budgeting programme. 

The fourth publication in tliis review is on inte- 
gratcrl dairy development programme in Padra 
laluka of Baroda District. With the active involve¬ 
ment of the MF.AL agency, the Bank of Baroda for¬ 
mulated the programme. The Bank, being a lead 
bank in the di.slrict, initialed this siudy which has 
shown some adverse features of the rural economy. 
For example, the area had the highest concentration 
of agricuitural labourers (34.56 per cent) and margi¬ 
nal larmers (52.1 per cent), 'Fhc finance provided 
by the Bank has made an impressive impact in terms 
of milk production and income accrued to the borrow¬ 
ers as well as Ihc turnover of the dairy cooperatives. 

The study has revealed the need for providing 
continuous training to the beneficiaries in the areas of 
breeding, feeding and management aspeet.s of the 
cattle. Also, concentrates should be provided as per 
the standard iioiiiis in order lo iiiainiain the level of 
milk production. Primary milk producers’ coopera¬ 
tives should be guided properly for conducting fat 
test on the basis of which the price of milk is 
decided. 


One general feeling in the matter of bank csedit 
has been that there is no follow-up in order to asse.ss 
if the credit has been utilised for the purpose for 
which it is granted and al.so to find out the impact of 
such credit. This kind of feeling has been genuine, for 
the banks have not been keenly watching the end-use 
iw loans granted by them and they generally think 
their work is ovci once the rigours of credit sanction 
arc applied and credit doled out, whatever may 
happen to it later on. This kind of attitude has surely 
resulted in misuse of loans and their non-recovery by 
banks. Huge overducs of credit, particularly in the 
prioritv sector, arc mainly due to the apathy of 
banks m ensuring the right use at the right time. 


Studies like these help in locating the strong and 
weak ixnnts of credit planning by banks. They also 
hJI in ffie miksing link of follow-up practices on the 
part of banks One only wishc,s that all commercial 
banks follow the example of Bank of Baroda in doing 
s^h exercises for their own benefit and for the benefit 
of the government in its decision-making process. 
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Books 


Public Enterprises And Parliament 

Accountability of Public Enterprises to Parliament 
By D. N. Gadhok, Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd. pp 147 
Rs. 45. 

THE book is basically a fac'ual narration of ihc 
conception, constitutkm and performance of Paiiia- 
nicntary Committee on Public Undertakings (COPU). 
It includes a brief review of the committee’s reports 
and the impact these have made on the functioning of 
public sector enterprises. And finally the author pro¬ 
ves his point, “for thirteen years the committee has 
conducted inquiries into the working of public enter¬ 
prises, but neither their autonomy nor their day-to- 
day working has been affected or interfered with.” 

Mercifully, the book covers the COPU reports till 
the end of 1976. Although it saw the light of the day 
in 1980 and eleven reports of the Sixth Lok Sahha 
had been presented to Lok Sabha by April 1978 it 
is not known why the author look no notice of any of 
these reports. If he had, perhaps he would not have 
been so sure of the conclusions he has drawn. 

COPU came into existence as an inspiration from the 
British precedent of setting up a separate committee 
of Parliament for their nationalised industries. As in 
Britain so in India, however, opinion was divided 
from the beginning if such a committee would keep the 
autonomy of public enterprises inviolate. Opposing 
the appointment of committee in the House of Com¬ 
mons Lord Morrison feared that it might create among 
publicly-owned industries “a rather redtapish, unad- 
vcnturou.s and conventionally civil service frame of 

mind. ” In India when the proposal was first mooted 
by a private member in December 1953. the then 
Finance Minister enquired, “Is it not better to enable 
the executive to manage these and then to call the exe¬ 
cutive to account in the way in which Parliament al¬ 
ways calls the executive to account ?” 

The ding-dong battle between the protagonists and 
opponents of the committee went on for over a decade 
Eventually when the commiuce was constituted in Mas 
1964, among other functions it was asked "to exa 

mine, in the context of the autonomy and efficiency 
of the public undertakings, whether the affairs ol 
the public undertakings are being managed in accord¬ 
ance with sound business principles and prudent com¬ 
mercial practices.” 

Bui the recommendations of the committee on the 
question of autonomy of public sector and the com¬ 
ments of the ministries thereon are couched in such offi¬ 
cialese that it leaves the entire issue blissfully vague. 
In the first place the committee has examined such 
detail^ matters as costing system, pricing policy, 
material management and inventory control. Secondly, 
it would like the undertakings to submit periodical re¬ 
ports ‘‘on an important matters” which “should not 
be ^nsidered as interference in the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration.” Thirdly, while it would not like the ministry- 
in-charge “to m^dle with the autonomous field of 


the enterprises, it has also not liked that the autonomy 
enjoyed by an undertaking should be construed to 
mean that the management was free to make commit¬ 
ments without regard to financial propriety and proce¬ 
dural requirements.” Reviewing the recommendation 
Bureau ot Public Enterprises informed ail ministries 
ill a memorandum, “It has been decided that a begin¬ 
ning can be made for effective shouldering of govern¬ 
ment re.sponsibilily in the running of public enter¬ 
prises .. .” It is indeed a tight-rope walk for the enter¬ 
prises to manage their affairs "in accordance with 
sound business principles” and also follow the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee and government. 

Over 12 years the committee prepared 94 reports 
(91 mentioned on page 19) about 52 undertakings. 
It made a total of 110 recommendations of which 77, 
or 70 per cent were accepted by government. The book 
abounds in satistical data like memoranda received 
from private parties alongwith pages of each, undertak¬ 
ings visited by the committee each year, number of 
meetings held by various study groups, and so on. 
Such obvious detaill as recording of the minutes, 
going through the replies and placing them before 
the Chairman for approval etc. have been assidu¬ 
ously explained. 

The author points out that government has endor¬ 
sed most of the committee's recommendations and 
the managements of public undertakings have “wel¬ 
comed and appreciated" the work of the committee. 
Alter all, who can dare openly criticise a committee 
of Parliament ? 


Bayweo Sahai 


Child Development 

Children in India—Critical Lssues in Human 
Development, Edited by Alfred de Souza, Manohar 
rubllcations. New Delhi ; Pages 262. 


In many ways India is ahead of many other count¬ 
ries in making a systematic approach in the field of 
child development. The National Policy for Children 
and the National Children’s Board are but two 
instances. Tlie International Year of the Child 1979 
provided a challenging opportunity to the country to 
accelerate the activity for a quicker achievement of 
the national objective. As programmes for children’s 
welfare are implemented in the field, academicians 
and research scholars have to keep up the thinking 
prwesses in order to throw fresh light to enable 
twlicy makers and project administrators to redraw 
(he schemes m a more purposeful and result-oriented 
manner It is in this context that one welcomes a 
volume like this which contains scholarly and pcrceo- 

7chrS,eToX?^ 


Grouped under four broad sections.—Critical Pers- 
pecGves on the Underprivileged child ; Child Health 
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Care. Health Knowledge and Nutrition ; As¬ 
pects of Socialisation ; Alternative Forms of Child 
Care—the collection offers 12 essays of compmclling 
research value. The striking point about the contribu¬ 
tions is uniform avoidance of cliches and platitudes 
and a transparent sincerity in approach to assess the 
validity of the schemes as well as the quality of 
their implementation. These ideas should provoke all 
concerned to attempt rethinking in order to accomp¬ 
lish the task expeditiously. 

As the Director of lYC Secretariat John Grun has 
said in his foreword, thi.s volume would ‘lay a sound 
basis for true development’ of the child. 

V. Patanjali 


Transport System in Assam 


Methodology used and the other cm topography of 
Assam, should have also been included. Despite all 
this, the writer’s economic foresi^t and insist are 
significantly worthy of consideration. The book is 
moderately priced, and would have a wide reader- 
.ship. 

T. C. Rastogi 


Supply Response of Crops 


Agg^gate Supply Response of Crops in a Developing 
Region By Dr. S. L. Bapna, Published by Sultan 
Chand & Sons, 4792/23, Daryagani, New Delhi- 
110002, Price Rs. 45.00 


Transport System and Econondc Development in 
Assam by Dr. S. B. Medhi ; .. published by Publlca- 
tiun Board, Assam; pp. 424, Appendices and Biblio¬ 
graphy ; price Rs. 45. 


THE painstaking scholarship that has gone into the 
work, which earned the writer a Doctorate Degree, 
is commendable enough. The book transcends mere 
academic interest and continues to be drawn upon 
for planning and economic break-through for the 
State of Assam in particular and for an economic 
lake off in respect of the country in general. Its 
coverage is fairly wide. Divided into as many as 
eleven chapters, the book provides a perspective of 
economic dcvelopmen in Assam vh-a-vis modes of 
transport from 1947 to 1971. Since Arunachal, 
Manipur, Mizoram and Meghalaya once formed part 
of Assam, the writer has very rightly assessed the 
impact of the evolution of transport facilities in 
these regions. The first chapter sets forth a historical 
background touching on development of railway 
facilities and economic growth. The chapters that 
follow provide a large canvas—a comparative study 
of modes of transport, development of railways, impact 
of railways on agriculture and industries, impact 
on distribution and prices, influence of railways on 
population and income, and a host of other topics. 
According to (he writer, the development of railways 
has led to an increase in production potentiality of 
the state economy. He points out that in recent 
decades investment in railways is much more than that 
on other modes of transport and the total traffic 
handled by the railways seems to be more than that 
of other niodes of transport available. He proceeds 

to opine : ‘.In opening up the regions of Assam 

the railways generally yielded social returns far in 
excess of profits’ accruing to the Railways. He has, 
however, left off the point without further elaboration. 

All in all, the book is well-written and elegantly 
iwoduccd. The matter piojected is overweighted with 
the treatment of railways to such an extent that the 
alternative and ancillary modes of transport seem to 
have receded and outfocussed. The import of 
tlw construction of Brahmaputra Bridge should have 
been assessed: besides, two appendices, one on the 


THE agncuKural development in India is the result 
of rapid evolution of policies which have responded 
in a paragmatic manner to failures of the past and 
rising needs of the future. In the present circum¬ 
stances of farmers’ agitation, the problem chosen by 
Dr. S. L. Bapna is an important one—how large a 
role does price policy play in achieving agricultural 
production increases? In the agricultural sector, 
policy appears to be adjusting itself to findings of 
research in agricultural economics. 


Dr. S. L. Bapna has tried to verify the once widely 
held belief of the perverse response of Indian fanners 
to prices of farm products in the country. How¬ 
ever, the scope of this study is restricted to only Ajmer 
district in Rajasthan and refers to the years 
from 1956-57 to 1976-77. The period since 1966-67 
has been termed as a period of relatively modem 
technology used in agriculture. 

The study provides strong evidence that the aggre¬ 
gate supply elasticity of total agricultural production 
is jwsitive and this should be enough to cast off the 
notion of widely held belief of perversity of farmers 
m supply response. However, the supply elasticity of 
aggregate production in changing agriculture (modern 
aj^culture) is more than in traditional agriculture. 
Also the supply elasticity of the aggregate yield yras 
positive and significant. The findings of this study indi¬ 
cate that price policy can be an effective device in 
increasing aggregate production. These findings can 
TO used for input-price policy. Further results predict 
that area supply lesponse is low and therefore, for 
increasing agricultural production intensive farming is 
inevitable. ® 


—ja tt |3uxiiccr in ine agncuinirai 
economics, further study covering more agriculturally 
developed districts of different States is required to 
evolve a national policy and it will be very useful 
particulmly to the Agricultural Prices Commission, 
ihe author deserves all-out praise for this study, but 
the {Mice of the book is prohibitive. 


QamutidAi Kbaa 
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Radio Beacon at Periyar Point 


1 


THE Periyar Point Radio Beacon went into o]x- 
ration on September 10, 1981. It provides all 
wheather, all-day navigational issi.stancc to ships of 
all kinds operating within a 400 Km radius of the 
Laccauivc—Mangalore—Cochin sector. Installed at 
Azhikode, in Trichur District of Kerala at a cost 
of Rs 12 lakhs the Beacon uses Nantel Transmitter 
NBM 2000 and has a power outtnit of 500 walls. 

It is the second in a series of three such Bca 
eons. The first one at Suratkal, near Mangalore is 
already functioning . The third one in Minicoy island 
IS being set up. By intercepting the signals from anv 
two beacons, a ship approaching the sector, \sill be 
able to locate itself with pin point accuracy 


The Navi^alioiuil Beacon ai Periyar pcimi 






A view of the FliuU.sed Bed i'ondntstton BoiU) 
lahrieatid hv the BliEI., Tinichirafxilli. 


Fluidised Bed Combustion Boiler of 
BHEL 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., it, the lirst in India 
to develop the Fluidised Bed Combustion Boiler 
at its liruchirapalli unit. Tlic Boiler was sucscss- 
liilly lightetf up at Mjs. Tiruchi Distilleries and 
f’heniieals Ltd., Tiruchi. The Fluidised Bed Com¬ 
bustion Boiler is a versatile ecpiipmcnt to burn all 
grades of coal and the heat transfer rate at the 
Bed IS high. Furlhei, ash let out is less corrosive 
and the rate of emission of gaseous pollutants is 
very low. In addition, there are other advtintiiges 
like compactness, economy in operation etc. 


Gaiidhian Plan for Wardha District 

THE Committee formed by the Planning Com¬ 
mission to prepare a plan designed to develop 
Wardha district on Gandhian lines has decided to 
set up a sub-committee under Dr. M. S. Swamioa- 
than. Member, Planning commission to formulate 
a time-bound plan for the purpose. 

The proposed Plan for Wardha district will lay 
stress on self-reliance and alleviation of poverty by 
providing gainful employment to landless in the dis¬ 
trict. Development of infrastructure will also re¬ 
ceive attention. □ 
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First Public Sector Hotel 
Celebrates Silver Jubilee 


I he 2.‘»lh anniversary of the founding of the Ashok 
Holel in New Delhi was celebrated last month. This 
brainchild of Jawaharlal Nehru is perched on a spur 
of a commanding elevation in the Capital’s diplomatic 
enclave. Its mascive pink structure bends the finest 
lealures of medieval and modern aichitccturcs. lu the 
last ijuarler of a ccniurv it has become as much an 
altraclion for visitors from abroad as any other place 
of special tourist interest. Its charm has enchanted the 
royally and leaders of rcvlulioiiary regimes, the busiest 
of businc.ssment and tho.se who jet around the world 
just for leisure. 

lUiilt to accommodate delegates to the first ever 
session of UNf^SC’O held out side iiurope in 19.56, the 
Ashok Hotel has grown to be the largest hotel through 
two phases of exparsion which coincided with the suc¬ 
cessive conferences of LINCTAD and UNIDO. It has 
60(1 rooms and a convention hall with a seating capa¬ 
city of 2 5(K). Hach of its rooms is designed to excel 
the highest international standards. 

livery international conterence held in New Delhi 
during the last 25 years found this hotel ic.sponding 
to the rct|uiiements of accommodation and cuisines. 
Its baiHiuet hall has lime and again echoed the calf- 
for peace and friendship from every visiting head of 
stale or government. They included gieat men like 
( hou f;n-lai, Dalai l.ama. Soekarno, Dwight F.iscn- 
hower, and Jimmy ( arlci 

.‘1 vin/e in Ashok Ho cl 




Ashok Hotel- -a view 

rile exotic cuisines in its restaurants, with their 
uncompromising concern for good food and re¬ 
markably geographic impartiality, could prompt 
even the most diet conscious guest to be a little 
over-indulgent. Thy imaginative menu in Rotis- 
scrie, the main dining room of the hotel, is the 
favourite of the diseriminating gue.sts with an eye 
for art and .sculpture. Its panels and puppets, 
antiques and art pieces provide the typical Indian 
environment in winch one could have gracious 
dining. 

It has become one of the cultural centres in the 
capital. All great masters of the performing arts 
have been presented to the most attentive audience 
in this hotel. It has been reverberating with the 
steps of artistes like Yamini Krishnamurthy and 
melody of Yahudi Manuhij|^i. It is the first hotel of 
international standard to present such Indian 
entertainments. 

Ashok Hotel belongs to the people of India. It 
IS the nucleus around which has grown a sound in¬ 
frastructure for tourism. It has contributed to the 
generation of employment as also to other spin¬ 
off effects which benefit every segment of tourist 
industry. If is managed by the Indian Tourism 
vclopiment Corporation, a Government of Inma 
Undertaking, which is pledged to treat every visi¬ 
tor as an honoured guest. In the last 25 years it 
has indeed assured for itself and the entire public 
sector efforts in tourism an honoured place in the 
historv of India’s economic development □ 
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Prime Minister Calls for Children's Medical Check-up 


ilk- i’liMK' \Iinislci. Snii Indii.i (icHkIIii. 
siK's'-L'tl I Ik- need Im a le^iiUir nie-dic.il eheek-iip el 
tluklieii to detei I .ind lieat illnesses and prevent 
eases ol hlinilness and le|iros\ l‘iesKline ovei tlu 
nieelniu ol the Ntilamal C'liildivn's Uoaid in New 
Hi lln she lel'eiied to v.hiltl laboin aiul ■'tiid lakiiiL’ 


Childhood 


\/\r(()\,\l l^ 1)1* komnntiees slioiikl he eonvei- 
led into Naiiiiiui! ( omnnssions lor dis.ihility. prevention 
and tehahiiiiation to plan attd imuidticc mea-ines 
.ifiamsi ehikihood disabiiitv m the eonnnj; vears. This 
was snjigesieii in a lonr-dav Asian Meeting on "C'hikl- 
hcKx.1 Disability—haniily and Coiniunnity Roles'" 
which coiieinded in New Delhi recently. It was univer- 
sal!\ recognised th:it the programmes against childhood 
disabil ty should not lead tv' the emergence of anv 


childieii aw;,s lioin work was no solnlion, rh;il 
might vvciisen then situation What was needed w is 
to provide some schooling to tlien'i in the work aiea 
to make them literate .nid lo make it possible fo' 
them lo npgnitk' then skills 


Disability 


other dis.ibihiv. Publications including broehuies and 
tealleis giving inhirmation on childhood disabbty 
shcnild be produced in various languages lor the use 
ol trainees ond instructors for organising ira’ning 
courses. 1 he meeting also la d emphasis vin taking 
preventive measures lo combat conununicablc di¬ 
seases, {sriwisions eif sanitation and environmental 
hygiene, greater iimversalisation, timely immuniza¬ 
tion and providing ba.sic medieal services so as to 
reach the disabled children. 
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Editorial 

Power Sector’s Poor 
Performance 

AT !i rcccnl Conference of State Power Minister,s 
held in New Delhi, power sector’s dismal performance 
ill capacity addition was discussed at length and the 
Union Energy Minister, Shri Cihaiii Khan Chairdnury 
admitted quite candidly that the target for new power 
generating capacity to be set up in 1981-82 was not 
likely to be tullillcd. Aguiivst the estimated target of 
3212 MW, the additional capacity to be installed this 
year is not likely to exceed 2500 MW. Thus tlic power 
sector's performance during the first two years of the 
Sixth Plan would fall far short of expectations. At 
the current rale of growth, it is doublfnl if the target 
o( 20,000 MW in the Sixth Plan could be achieved at 
;'ll. Since delays in the commissioning of power projects 
were not new in the past, the Government had devised 
a series of remedial measures when the ambitious plan 
to increase the power production in the Sixth Plan 
vvas finalised a couple of years ago. Various reasons 
have been given for this dismal record in both power 
generation and project implementation. BHEL and 
Instrumentation Eimited, Kota (IFK) have been square¬ 
ly blamed for the delay in the supply of equipment. 
As pointed out by the Rajadhyaksha Committee on 
power, any general conclusion that all project delays 
have been on account of late delivery by BHEF can¬ 
not be suppoiled. It bas been areued from the industry 
side that inadequate power supply to equipment manu¬ 
facturers like BHEI. as one of the causes of delay. 
In the face of an acute overall shortage, it is unlikely 
that the States make sufficient power available to meet 
the full needs of equipment manufacturers. The 
Rajadhyak.sha Committee has recommended that the 
import of four 500 MW sets from BHEL collabora¬ 
tors may be desirable to avoid problems of spares 
and to give BHEI. some breathing time. However, 
large scale imports of power equipment should not be 
permitted for all times and the emphasis should 
be more on self-reliance. The State electricity boards 
arc also blamed for the poor performance of the 
power sector. These boards are in a total mess and 
their cumulative losses have gone upio Rs. 770 crores 
and they owe Rs. 200 crores to BHEL alone. In fact 
the Conference suggested several measures like 
timely completion of projects, improved capacity utili¬ 
sation, reduction in transmission and distribution losses, 
control on the manpower employed and better invent 
orv management to help improving the overall inter¬ 
nal resources generation of the boards, Shri Mohd. 
Fazal Member. Planning Commission, who also 
addressed the Conference, asked the State Energy 
Ministers to have a fresh look on their actual man¬ 
power requirements. He made a number of valuable 
suggestions for better project management etc. It is 
worthwhile to implement as many recommendations 
of the Rajadhyaksha Committee as possible. 

Most of the power projects now undertaken arc 
mammoth ones. Such large projects are always subject 
to availability of large funds and of scientific manage¬ 
ments. Sometime ago the Union Energy Ministry had 
set up an expert committee to examine the feasiWlitv 
nf adopting micro-hvdel schemes in India. It is not 
known whether the committee has submitted any re¬ 
port at all. It is worthwhile taking up micro-hydcl 
schemes in different parts of the country. □ 
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Why is Rajasthan 


Backward ? 


Miiap Chand Dandia' 


RAJASTHAN will be celebrating its 32nd birth 
anniversary on the coming March 31 (the State was 
formed by amalgamation of twenty two princely states 
on that day in the year 1949) but it has yet to emerge 
out of the penumbra of backwardness. 

The State which was once known for its valour and 
chivalry has now become synonymous with drought 
and famine. Though Rajasthan, with 10.43 per cent 
of country's total geographical area, occupies second 
place area-wise among Indian States, it stands at the 
last in the matter of development. Only the tiny States 
like Sikkim. Meghalaya and Tripura rank below it. 

During the last thirty years a sum of Rs. 2300 
crores has been spent on planned development of 
Rajasthan, Despite this the State continues to be at the 
mercy of the rain god for a good harvest. Timely mon¬ 
soon brings cheers while the lack of it spells doom. 

•Correspondent. The Economic Times 


Mass exodub of men and cattle in search of new 
pastures has become an annual feature. More than 
half of the Stale's population lives below the poverty 
line. 

•Many a time people express wonder as to why 
Rajasthan is still backward while its own sons have 
made significant contribution in the development and 
propseiity of many farflung areas of the country. Wlien 
the far-off States like West Bengal and Maharashtra 
have occupied the front row among industrially deve¬ 
loped States of the country on the strength of the 
labour and skill of ‘Marwaris’, why is their own native 
land reeling under backwardness ? One has not to go 
too far to seek the answer. 

One-third of the total area of the Stale is covered 
by desert. The districts like Jaisalmer, Barmer, Jodh¬ 
pur, Jalorc, Churu, Nagaur, etc., grow only one crop 
and that too only if there is adequate rain. At places 
the water tabic in those districts and some other ad¬ 
joining parts is as low as 100 metres. The water is 
brackish and unpotablc and that too is not available 
in all villages. In many villages even the meagre sup¬ 
ply of drinking water has to be fetched from places 
mUes sway cut of 35,795 villages in the State only 
one-seventh or say 5483 had a water supply system 
by the end ot year 1980. Thus, roughly 30,000 villag¬ 
es have yet to get water supply system of their own. 
However, when Rajasthan State was formed, piped 
water supply existed only in five towns. 

In 1951 when planned efforfe for development of 
the State were initiated through launching of First Five 
Year Plan, irrigation facilities in Rajasthaii existed 
only for an area of 6 lakh hectares. By the 
end of the year 1979-80 a potential for inigating 
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Muhi flajcij Satfar Dam iiii'kr construclton 

3y.3() hilJi hectares had been created. In drought 
ycais- and diought has almost become a permament 
phenomeiiin in Rajasthan—this potential shrinks 
down considerably. Even otherwise the State docs 
nut iuive enough potential for irrigating its entire 
cii!ii\;ible land. It is estimated that whereas Raja.sthan 
posses.ses 1.3 per cent of the total cultivable land of the 
cc'.iniis It has only I.S.'s per cent of the total suriace 
water prfenliul. T hus Rajasthan has mainly to depend 
on water resources fiom outside its territory. This single 
faei puls the State into a dillicult position. 

Di nagSil and Famine 


Desert Development Programme little impact has 
been witnessed in the direction of conquering the de¬ 
sert and its resultant problems. The people of desert 
areas still groan under miserable condition. 

Kiii'jiiiios 111 Rajasthan 


Year 


N 1 n'jcr of afl'ocloit 



nisliiets 

V'lllascs People (L.’klw, 

t967-6K 

i; 

2.16.5 

15.16 

l9fM*-69 

2(1 

22799 

1.31.63 

1969-70 


10877 

72.84 

1970-71 

s 

503 

3.29 

t97l-7: 

1 ’. 

4510 

30.00 

197’-7! 

26 

IS768 

140,2.3 

1973- 7.) 

1974- 7.S 


20071 

148.99 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 7S 

IS 

12251 

92.33 

1978-79 

2.1 

.5609 

N.A. 

i97y-:.o 


3I09.S 

240,62 

1980-81 

2() 

21365 

107.71 


Human Bondage 

The slow implementation of family planning pro¬ 
grammes has resulted in Rajasthan’s total popula¬ 
tion figure touching 3.4 crore—mark in 1981. Thein- 
cierise over the population figures of 1971 during the 
decade has been as high as 32.36 per cent. Thus, in 
Ihc matter of (xipulation growth Rajasthan is much 


l or e.\ainple tiie Rajasllian Canal which on com¬ 
pletion. will irrigate a vast e.xpanse ol land covered 
by sand dunes troni Ganganagar to Jaisalmcr Passes 
through Punjab before entering Rajasthan. It is a 
regular feature that whenever there is paucity of watci 
the Punjab authorities reduce supply in the canal at 
their ifwn will to the detriment of the farmers ol 
Rajaslhan. This year loo when Rajasthan is 
facing drought for fourth consecutive year, 
the standing crops in Ganganagar and Bikaner, 
whiclt are irrigated by the \va*crs of Rajasthan Canal, 
face c.xtinction as even the due share of water is not 
being released into it. The pace of construction had also 
to be slowed down for want of adequate and timely 
supply of essential materials likes cement and coal 
during the piist few years. This is the state of affairs 
with ihc pioject which when completed has the po¬ 
tential of making the country sclf-suHicicnt in food 
grains. 

A majoi part of the State's scarce financial resources 
is ealen away by famine.,. An year-wise review for 
the last fifteen years, from 1967-68 to 1981-82 (which 
is already in for the worst ever famine) shows that 
there were only three years when the State was free 
of famines. Nine years were such when almost entire 
State was hit by the demon of drought. In another three 
the drought hit either half or more area of the State. 
The Tabic below gives a review of famine conditions 
in the State Since the formation of Rajasthan a sum 
of about Rs. 700 crores has been spent on providing 
relief to the famine-hit people on the State. With so 
much expenditure and also launching of special 
schemes like Drought Prone Area Programme and 


ahead of many other States by its ranking at number 
four from the top. This will naturally vitiate and 
neutralise whatever little progress in various fields 
has been achieved. 

Vlorcver, about 28 per cent of the State’s total 
population belongs to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
i ribes. This makes the task of development all the 
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The desolate herd uj cows in search of juoder and water. 


inoiv bliipcmluus. According to ihc linal report on 
indebtedness among rural tiouscholds published by 
the Labour Bureau, Government of India, the per¬ 
centage of indebted households amongst agricultural 
labourers increased at the rate of 76.4 per cent to '/8.7 
per cent against the national average of 60.6 per cent 
to 66.4 per cent. The incidence of indebtedness amongst 
SCs and STs in this category of house-holds was regis¬ 
tered as high as 82.4 iier cent and 83.1 per cent res¬ 
pectively. The survey was conducted to measure the 
rise or fall of incidence of indebtedness during the de¬ 
cade 1964-65 to 1974-75. The survey says that 80 
per cent of the SC and ST households in Rajasthan 
are under debts. The little efforts made during the 
year 1975, J976 and initial months of 1977 to relieve 
these poor people of exploitation were frustrated with 
the change of Government and now no one appears 
to be serious about the amelioration of their lot. Ex¬ 
perts indicate that there arc about one lakh people in 
Rajasthan who can be categorised as bonded labour. 
But the job of relieving them from the clutches of 
unscrupulous elements is at a standstill after getting 
6,000 of them freed from the bondage. I hc agencies 
set up to improve the lot of the Scheduled Tribes 
have turned out to be a source of their exploitation 
at the cost of public exchequer. Unless a serious effort 
is made by a band of dedicated workers, the SC and 
ST of Rajasthan will continue to reel under poverty. 
This is a major hurdle in the progress of the Stale. 
After all the economic condition of the one-third of 
population is bound to reflect in the overall economic 
condition of the State. 

Cattle and Mineral Wealth 

The State is happily placed in the matter of its live¬ 
stock population. Of late dairy development progiam- 
me has picked up, specially in the western districts. 
But the authorities are contented with the activity of 
collecting and selling of milk alone. No serious effort 
has been made to gainfully use the milk in the State 
itself. Manufacturing of milk products can get better 
returns for the owner of the milch animals but it is 


^ sold out in its original form for immediate and lesser 
returns. The same is the state of affairs regarding 
sheep and wool. Rajasthan possesses about a crorc 
sheep which supply about 45 per cent of country’s 
total wool production. But the end product of the wool 
is made elsewhere. During the past few years some 
wooilep spinning niilp hoe been set up but tney arc 
quite insufficient, if more mills arc set up for spin¬ 
ning and carpet weaving is done on a larger scale the 
same can prove highly beneficial to the local popu¬ 
lation. 

Similar is the case of the mineral wealth of this 
State. It has by now been established that Rajas¬ 
than has atlcast Rs. 8,000 crore^ worth of buried 
wealth. Of many minerals this State is the sole pos¬ 
sessor. But little has been done to exploit this wealth 
So far the effuits have been eonffned' to digging and 
.selling the minerals in law form. Take for example, 
the rock phosphate deposits in Udaipur district and 
pyritc deposits at Saladipura in Sikar district. The 
question of setting up a fcrtili;'er phrnt based on these 
two minerals has been I'anging fire for the last about 
one decade. As a result, the rock phosphate is being 
sold in raw form by the Stale governmcnl. Substan¬ 
tial quantity of mica is 'old to States like Bihar. Un¬ 
less effective steps to lu'n the raw niatei i;ds into finish¬ 
ed goods in the State itself arc taken there can hardly 
be any progress in red ter.its. 

Weak Infrastructure 

As per the index of infrastructural facilities 
(1976-77), the State ranks 19th among Indian States 
and is above only Tripura, Meghalava and Sikkim. 
The average length of railwavs pei- 1.000 sq. kilo¬ 
metres of area in Rajasthan is only 16 kilometres, 
keeping it at the seventeenth place in the overall 
national scene. At the end of Match, 1976, the 
average road length in this State per 100 square kilo¬ 
metres of area wus 16 kilometres. Again this aver¬ 
age puts llie State at the last but one rung and much 
below the national average of 42 kilcmelres. In Ihc 
matter of power consumption Rajasthan occupies the 
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Famine Rdiej H oik under Progress 


sixti-'cnth pwsitioiT from the above leaving only f'X 
other states below it. The per capiia consump:ion 
of 83 unit.s of power in Rajasthm ix nuich below 
the national average of 119 units. The selected in¬ 
dustrial indicators such as number of factories, emp¬ 
loyment, output, income generated etc. computed in 
the State gives following respective percentages of 
Rajasthan’s share in national cake : 2.3 per cent. 
2.3 per cpnt, 2.2 per cent and 2.3 per cent. 

The lack of infrastructural facilities has also been 
a major bottleneck and is largely responsible for the 
tardy progress of the State on industrial front. 

A survey conducted by the Ncticral Council of 
Applied Economic Research observes that the require- 

Rajdslan has hi<’ pnteifiiol for a nwnt iiiiHs 



nicnt of ccincnt in northern region comprising Rajas¬ 
than, Punjab. Haryana, Hsmachal Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi is likely to reach 13 million 
tonnes by the year 19S8-89. Rajasthan, the survey 
says, has large deposits of cement grade lime-stone 
and can. therefore, meet 50 per ccT of the northern 
legion’s lieinand for cement. Tims, the State should 
plan for raising its capacity of cement manufacturing 
to almost 7 million tonnes bv the .vear 1988-89. But 
many of the applications for licences for cement units 
remain uncleared because the existing railway line, 
specially the Delhi-Ahmedabad line, is saturat¬ 
ed and cannot take any further load The NCAER 
categorically says. “In the absence of conversion of 
metre gauge into broad gauge railway line by the 
early part of Seventh Plan period this additional 4 
million tonnes capacity of cement may not be possi¬ 
ble”. Will the Delhi-Ahmedabad line be converted 
into broad gauge line as recommended by tiic 
N’C.AER survey ? The pos.sitintics appear to be 
nowhere near. 

Poor Central Investment 

It is also true that amongst the variom causes of 
Rajasthan’s backwardness one is the very low, rather 
negligible Central investment in the State. Out ol 
total Rs. 11,451.2 crore Central Government invest¬ 
ment in public sector undertakings by March, 1977, 
Rajasthan’s share was a paltrv R . 227.1 crore. Major 
portion of this investment, however, has been due to 
compulsions of nature and net by way of an effort 
to raise the standard of tlie State —for instance the 
two largest public sector uiderlak»nes in the State 
Hindustan Copper Ltd and Hmilu<tan Zinc Ltd. 

(Continued on par^e 26) 
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BLC offers a wide range 
of fine crafted leather 
goods designed in finest 
genuine leather, in manv 
shades and textures. 

From furniture to footwear, 
BLC's range includes many 
things that are a pleasure to 
possess and simply great to 
present. If the designs 
captivate you, the prices will 
astonish you. Handbags, 
purses.garments, wallets, belts 
briefcases, suitcases, travel 
hnne the list is endless. 
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NATIONAl SHOE CO Shuia Gan/ Ba/ai • DURG . GENlX CORPORATION, Seniot M.I.G 29. Padmaiiabhpui • KORAPUT: RAYAGAOA WHOLESALE CONSUMERS CO OP STORE LTO. 

• BANGALORE KARNATAKA COOPERATIVE CONSUMERS FEDERATION I TO. • DELHI ; ALLIED FOOTWEAR, F2'li, Kfislina Napar. • HYDERABAD : LEATHER INDUSTRIAl 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION OF ANDHRA PRADESH.Himayalnngai 
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Need for an 


Incomes Policy 


1. Sat>a Suadarani“ 


MOUNIING INFLATION and increasing income 
incquaJitics arc two important problems lacing Indian 
planning. The evolution o|' an appropiiatc incomes 
policy will go a long way in controlling inllalion and 
reducing income disparities. Jn a wider sense, incomes 
policy means measures to reduce income inequalities, 
eliminate very low wages or reduce poverty by social 
welfare legi.slation. Ineoines policy also aims ai mode- 
lating the rate at which money incomes tend to rise. It 
is, thus, used as an anti-inllationary device designed 
to moderate the rate at which pi ices and costs tend 
to rise. 

An incomes policy is delmed by Samuelson as a 
pvilicy to “hold down the rise in general wages and 
other money incomes to a rate compatible with produc¬ 
tivity ildvance and stable prices.” Incomes policy is no 
doubt an adjunct to fiscal and monetary policy. But, 
fiscal monetary policies by themselves will not be elkc- 
tive ill controlling cost-push or wage-pull inflation. 
Sometimes it may not be possible or desirable to re¬ 
duce indirect taxes and public expenditure though they 
create inflationary conditions. Curtailment of public 
expenditure and credit restrictions lead to a fall in 
employment which is most undesirable under tlie pre¬ 
sent conditions, fl’he main aim of an incomes policy 
is to ensure price stability by influencing individual 
prices and incomes. The problem is how to hold down 
costs and prices without seriously affecting employ¬ 
ment. 

In advanced countries where incomes policy was 
applied to control cost-push inflation, efforts were 
made to fix up wage increase norms and impose a 
ceiling on such increases. But, in most developing 
countries, inflation is mainly due to deficit financing 
and shortage of even essential goods. One of the objec¬ 
tives to incomes policy is to arrest the growth in the 
.share of non-work incomes in order to create a feeling 
among the workers that they arc not only the partici¬ 
pants in, but ako the beneficiaries of development. 

♦Post-Graduate Department of Economics, The Hindu Colleac 
Machtlipalnain 


Productivity >Wage-Luik>up. 

An important ingredient of a rational incomes policy 
IS the introduction of a system of productivity-wage 
link-up. But, in a developing country like India, the 
rate of productivity incieasc is less than that of the 
price increase. This calls for severe price regulation 
of essential gtKHls, if necessary, price freezing, India's 
incomes policy has, thus, the dual task of fixing the 
wage increase norm and also price-freeze of wage 
goods. A situation ihercforc, should be created in 
which real incomes move along with productivity. 

Essentially an incomes policy is meant to arrest 
cost-push inflation, whereas in India inflation is of 
demand-pull type which is the product of large bud¬ 
getary deficits. An incomes policy would be ineffective 
unless the Government adopts monetary and fiscal dis¬ 
cipline. The Government has to ensure price stability 
by reducing budget deficits and avoiding all non-cssen- 
iial public expenditure. 

Pitfalls of Income Policy 

In the Indian context, an incomes policy has tu 
face a number of dillicultics. Unemployment and 
undcrcinploymcnl have assumed ominous dimensions. 
Merc redistribution of income will not solve this prob¬ 
lem. Other diilieullics are : the presence of a sizeable 
iion-monctised sector, disparities in agricultural and 
nnn-agricultural income.s, inadequate statistical data 
Oil the wage slructure and (he different methods follow¬ 
ed to arrive at dearnc.ss altowanee. The generation of 
black monev detents the very purpose of an incomes 
policy. An incomes policy, m order to arrest growing 
income inequalities, should control non-wage incomes 
like profits, dividends and rents. While there is ncetl 
lor controlling the salaries of highly paid officials like 
executives, the scheme of incentives should not suffer. 

When some labourers arc successful in avoUding res¬ 
traints on rising wages, while others arc not, an in¬ 
comes policy becomes quite ineffective. This is the 
greatest challenge facing the incomes policies in deve¬ 
loping countries. As rightly observed by Anne Roma¬ 
nis Braun, “an ineoines policy authority must face a 
continual series of challenges ari.sing from the need 
to reconcile the tendency for incomes to rise more 
rapidly at certain points in the sy.siem than elsewhere, 
with the necessity of satisfying the public’s concept of 
equitable development of incomes.” Finance Sc 
Development, March, 1975). 

Reduction of Income Disparities 

An incomes policy should aim at raising the in¬ 
comes of the poor and limiting the very high incomes 
of the rich. It should seek to reduce inter-sectoral 
income differentials. The per capita annual earnings 
of workers in manufacturing industries are far higher 
than those of agricultural labour households. More¬ 
over, there are wide disparities in wages and incomes 
in the industrial sector itself. It is observed that 
workers in the unorganised urban industrial sector arc 
earning about 46 per cent of the wages of those in the 
organised sector. In evolving an incomes policy we 
ought to take into account contrasts (a) between the 
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top canters iu the oi'ijauiscd sector aud the top carnets 
in the unorganised sector; (b) between the intra-sec- 
torai top aiiu low earners; (cj wage discrepancies be¬ 
tween various sovernmentil (centre, state, local), semi- 
governmentaJ and puoiic sector agencies, oelween 
various industries and between similar iuiicuonal 
groups located in regions. 

I here nrust ol course be some basis tor allowing 
changes in incoincs, litis basis, however, is rclalcd 
lu oojceljves of the ittcomes policy and the snualton 
obtaining in lltc economy and its various segments at 
the moment. Obviously, the incomes policy should 
be complementary to the various progranunes envisaged 
under each plan. Incomes policy is generally accepted 
as a policy to “hold down the lioc in general wages 
and other money incomes to a rale compatible with 
productivity advance and stable prices." Ilowever, in 
the Indian conte.Kt, the incomes policy needs a pusi- 
livc orientation since a major objective is to raise the 
income levels vif those below tlic povertv line. 

national wage policy lornis an imporlaut mgic- 
dicnl of an incomes policy, l or vaiious reasons wage 
anomalies have emerged and they continue to prevail. 
I hc scheme of linking wages to productivity' or profit 
lias lesulied in these anomalies. 1 he rule that the 
same work is to be rewarded in the same manner is 
sound, but it is hardly respected. In certain (;ccupa- 
iions, Ihc non-w'age benefits arc very significant. It is, 
therctore, reasonable that the non-wage benclils sliunld 
be taken into account in determining wage dillcrcnlials, 
.-\s things stand, a peon in an LIC ollice gets a higher 
salary than an elementary school teachei". 1 he Bhootlia- 
lingant Committee tiiiotes (he Si.xlh l inance Con.mis¬ 
sion as saying ; “very wide dispaiities in employment 
at (he lower scales, where duties and qualifications arc 
easily eoinparable, are bound (o gcnerale diseonteiil 
and impair maintenance of reasonable standards of 
cdieieney of administration.” 

Minimum Wages 

A relevant issue in the Indian context is (he pay- 
liieiil ol mininium wage. It is rightly ob.scrved lhal a 
linn lias no right for existence unless it pays at least 
Ihc niininium wage, The Bhoothalinpm Committee 
observed, "in our view the real ntiiiimum wage can 
only be the absolute national mininium, irrc.spective of 
'■ectoi.s. regions or slates, below vvhicli no employment 
would be permitted." I lie Commitice has suggested a 
'niniiniim wage of Rs. 100 which has to be increased 
lo Rs. 150 after .seven years. But, at this level alter 
seven yeais. the labourers may not be able to meet the 
miriimiim needs. Regarding the minimum wage, it is 
wise to suggest ditferent minima for different indus¬ 
tries fixed on regional and pragmatic considerations. 

file anangement of finking wages lo Drodiietivilv is 
sound, thougli it also creates some problems. The idea 
is not to give a worker a wage in tunc with his con¬ 
tribution to output (even if it is measurable), but to 
enable him share the benefits due to a general rise in 
productivity. The payment of dearness allowance is 
different in different occupations. It is reasonable to 
argue that the policy relating to DA should be uni¬ 
form for all jobs. The Bhoothalingam Committee has 
recommended a universallv applicable system of dear¬ 
ness allowance which would compensate for increase 
in cost of living and the basic needs for consumption. 
When this principle is followed iustiee will be done lo 


all working in different regions aud sectors. The com¬ 
mittee rightly felt that while the DA should be linked 
with the cost of living, revision in basic wages should 
be independent of the dearness allowance and should 
largely depend on increase in productivity and fJNP, 

Farm Sector 

So far as the larm sector is concerned, m most deve¬ 
loping countries, both unemployment and disguised 
unemployment are considerable. In order lo improve 
the living conditions of the landless labour, the pro¬ 
ductivity of lalxjur in agriculture should increase at a 
rate high enough to raise their real wages and to 
support productive employment of the rising labour 
force. Unless farm produetivity is considerably step¬ 
ped up, even the strict cnfoieemeiU of statutory mini¬ 
mum wages may IjiI to eliminaie poverly among the 
farm workers. 

Indu.strjal .Sector 

vSo far as industrial sector, particularly public sector, 
is concerned. Ciovernment wage and salary scales should 
be comparable to those prevailing in the private sector 
so that It can retain the much needed talent. More¬ 
over, since inllalion in the Indian contc.xt, is demand 
pull type, what is necessary is not a restraint on the 
growth of the incomes but a restraint on consumption 
out of these inconics. The business people should not 
he alkiwcd to raise prices merely with ti view to secure 
highei profits. J he idea is that the average real wage 
rale should be allowed to rise only according to the 
projected rise in per capita consumption. 'I'he con¬ 
sumption level of the weak should increase, but this 
has to be achieved by placing at their disposal more 
and better economic and social overheads so that 
they can raise their productivity. 

Ralionai Wage Policy 

A rational wage policy should not place some people 
ill some scctois in an advantageous position and others 
in otlier sectois in a disadvantageous position. For 
instance, by linkine wages to prolits of a firm, the wage 
lev'el may he kept at a high level. But, this is no! 
justified when such profits arc due lo investment of 
public funds or due tj malpraelices indulged in by the 
business people. Thcrel'oie, a rational wage policy 
should aim al a guaranteed level of minimum wages 
particularly tor those in the unorganised sector; im¬ 
provement in wage levels in tunc with increase in 
real national income; a wage structure which takes 
info account skill differential, job content and social 
importance but not disparities based on seelois, emp¬ 
loyers and size of establishment and a system of wage 
adjustments (o improve efficiency and productivity.'^ 

The need of the hour is to evolve an integrated 
policy linking w'agcs, incomes and prices. While 
efforts arc made to link incomes and prices, it is 
conveniently forgotten that thc.se two should be linked 
to productivitv. Moreover, the wages and inconres 
policy can only be an integral part of the over-all eco¬ 
nomic policy. In the Indian context, incomes policy 
should step up productive investment to curb conspi¬ 
cuous consumption, control undue rise in incomes in 
certain spheres, avoid shortage of essential goods to 
ensure price stability and link rise in incomes to im¬ 
provements in efficiency and productivity. rj 
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Warehousing in Public 


Sector in India 


M. K. Gaf]g 


Warehousing is an economic activity. It is an 
important link in the chain of marketing. It bridges 
the gap between the producer and the consumer. The 
growth of ware housing is related to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, indus.ry and intra and inter-state 
trading of goods. 

Origin of Warehousing 

The setting up of public warehouses in India was 
suggested by a number of Committees and Commis¬ 
sions while recommending ways and means of im¬ 
proving the rural economy and expansion of institu¬ 
tional credit. The Central and State Warehousing 
Corporations, however, came into being on the re¬ 
commendations of Rural Credit Survey Committee 
(1954) with the enactment of Agricultural Produce 
(Development & Warehousing) Corporations Act 1956, 
which was replaced by the Warehousing Corporations. 
Act, 1962. 

Three-tier System 

Warehousing envisages a three-tier system under 
which centres of all-India importance are served by 
the Central Warehousing Corporation, centres of 
secondary market and district level are served by 
State Warehousing Corporations, and the centres at 
village and community levels are looked after by the 
co-operatives. This system provides for a homogen¬ 
ous development of warehousing by various interests 
at ail levels. 

Warehousing Corporations have been set up for 
achieving, inter alia, the objectives of expansionn of 
institutional credit, adding to the nation’s wealth by 
reducing wastage and losses in storage, assisting the 
government and government-sponsor^ organisations 
in their scheme of price support, price control and 
storage and distribution of goods. 

Warehousing Acts 

Most of the State Governments have passed Acts 
and notified rules thereunder to regulate warehousii^ 
activities. The State Warehouses Acts generally prohi¬ 
bit the carrying on of business of warehousing for the 
commoditiese specified in the relevant schedules to 
the Acts without obtaining a licence on payment of 
prescribed fee and satisfvin? the conditions la"d there¬ 
for bv the comnefent authority. The Central and State 
Warehousing Corporations obtain licences for op«a- 

♦Managing Direefor Central Warehousing Corporation New 
Delhi. 



Heavy packages of goods being unloaded with the 
help of a crane at a Central Warehouse 

ting general warehouses in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the respective State Warehouses Acts and 
Rules. The duties and obligations of the warehouse¬ 
men are prescribed in the State Warehouses Acts and 
Rules which, by and large, are on the same pattern. 

The Warehouses serve place and time utility and 
add to the p-lace value of goods. They smoothen out 
fluctuations in supply and demand which may be in¬ 
fluenced by natural factors, political events, commer¬ 
cial conditions etc. Warehouses provide flexibility 
and versatility in distribution and movement of goods, 
space cost and labour cost economy and accurate 
budgeting of distribution cost. It is a dynamic aspect 
of commercial storage which includes material hand¬ 
ling. control and information systems. It is also 
concerned with the facilities and service incidental 
to or connected with storage, documentation, trans¬ 
port, handling and distribution of goods. 

Expansion of Storage Capacity 

With the growth and development in agriculture 
and industrial production in the country, the need 
for public warehouses has been felt increasingly. After 
overcoming the initial teething problems the C.W.C. 
has shown a rapid expansion in its storage capacity 
during the last one decade. Against 120 Warehouses 
with a capacity of 13.3 lakh tonnes in 1971, there 
are at present over 330 warehouses with a total capa¬ 
city of approximately 39 lakh tonnes all over the 
country. 

Warehousing being a capital intensive activity, the 
Corporation was not able to make profit® upto 1965- 
66. It had to draw a total amount of Rs. 156 lakh 
as subvention from Central Government for pavmcnt 
of imaranteed dividend. The entire amount of sub¬ 
vention has since been repaid : the last instalment 
was paud during the vear 1977-78. Since 1966-67. 
when it turned the comer, its profits have steadily 
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The quality of commodity stored at Warehouses is 
checked regularly 

increased. In 1975-76, the turn over was to the 
extent of Rs, 783.25 lakh in 1979-80 it increii.sed to 
Rs. 1881.19 lakh—an increase of more than 140 per 
cent. During 1979-80, the Corporation recorded an 
all-titnc high profits of Rs. 548.29 lakh. The gross 
income during 1980-81 was Rs. 21.75 lakh yielding 
a net profit of Rs. 610 lakh. 

Air-Conditioned Godowns 

The Central and State Warehousing Corporations 
arc having a wide net-work of warehouses spread 
over the length and breadth of the country. In these 
Warehouses, due care is taken of the goods during 
storage. Over 250 different types of commodities in¬ 
cluding foodstuffs, chemicals and indu.strial goods are 
handled. Besides the conventional stotrage godowns, 
the ewe is also running air-conditioned godowns at 
Calcutta Bombay and Delhi and provides Cold Stotrage 
facilities at Hyderabad. Special storage facili ies arc 
being provided by CWC for preservation of hygros¬ 
copic and fragile commodities. The CWC has been 
able to evolve technique for proper and scientific pre¬ 
servation of jaggery during hot and rainy season by 
selective aeration and controlled conditions. It has 
sc; up special warehouses at some centres for storage 
of jaggery. The jaggei-v stored in Warehouses fetches 
a premium price in the market. The Corporation 
has also evolved techniques for storage of spices. 
colTec, seeds and other commodities 

Bonded Warehouses 

The Corporation has been making constant endea¬ 
vours to diversify its field of activities. It is operating 
a number of bonded warehouses at important centres 
in the country for stotrage of goods meant for imoprt 
and export It has recently undertaken stotrage and 
hanohne of export and import cargo at the “inter¬ 
national Airports. An import cargo complex has 
been put up by this Corporation at Palam, New Delhi. 
At this complex all facilities including inspection and 
clearance bv Customs, payment of duty in the Bank, 
space for clearing agents etc. have been provided bv 
the Coriwration. The Corporation has put up a 
.similar air-cargo complex at Amritsar for expoirtlim- 
port of goods. It exnec s to take up similar activity 
at other International Airports in the country- also. 


Besides constructing new capacities at large urban 
marketing centres, the Corporation is also expanding 
its capacity at the port towns to serve the industry 
and co-operative bodies. The Corporation already 
has a sizeable capacity at Bombay Calcut.a, Cochin, 
Madras, Mangalore, Paradeep, Kandla, Haldia and 
Vizag. 

Provision of Other Services 

The (.’.W.C, is providing package of scmces which 
include handling and transport, safety and security 
of goods, insurance, standardisation, documentation 
and other connected services and facilities. The Cor¬ 
poration is arranging sievcdoring, clearance, handl¬ 
ing, storage and distribution of cement at many ports 
as agents of the government. It is also providing 
similar services to other organisations when required. 
1 he arrangements for handling of goods and its trans¬ 
port Irom the rail-head to warehouses and vice-versa 
arc being made by the Corporation. 

The Warcliuu.ses are well designed to satisfy the 
requirements of scientific storage. These are provid¬ 
ed with necessary equipment for grading, standardisa¬ 
tion, packaging and preservation of goods. Regular 
check is made to ascertain the condition of stocks in 
storage. Both prophylactic and curative measures art- 
undertaken to prevent deterioration of goods while 
in storage. 'I’hcsc warehouses are also extending 
disinfcsialion services to the stocks stored in the pre¬ 
mises of producer, trader, miller, co-operative and 
other organisations. Preshipment fumigation of ex- 
{xirlablc commodities is also undertaken by CWC. 

tt has been estimated that the loss of foodgrains 
under ordinary irade and farm level storage condi¬ 
tions is about 10 per cent. In the Central Warehouses 
this loss has been brought down to less than one per 
cent by careful application of various methods of 
siorage and preservation. A grain saved is as good 
as a grain produced. By minimising the losses in 
quality and quantity of stocks held in the Central 
Warchou.ses the Corporation is making a significant 
contribution to the National objectives of increasing 
availability ol foodgrains and attaining self-sufficiency. 

Central and State Warehouses provide the neces¬ 
sary infrastructure for holding buffer stocks and assist¬ 
ing the government and government-sponsored organisa¬ 
tions in distribution of essential commodities. The 
Warehouses are being utilised on an increasing scale 
for storage of fooderains and other commodities pro¬ 
cured under the Pries Support Scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment and also for goods imported for public distri¬ 
bution or supplying to industry. 

Farmers’ Extension Service 

Besides helping in the orderly marketing of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial goods, the Corporation has 
introduced a new scheme called the “Farmers” Ex¬ 
tension Service” at selected centres to educate the far¬ 
mers about the benefis ef scienific storage and use 
of public warehouses. Under this Scheme, the ware¬ 
house staff assists the farmers in getting loans on the 
pledge of warehou'-e receipt and educates them in 
scientific storage and proper preservation of their stocks 
m their own premises This promotional activity is 
being gradually extended to other centres. Even 
though public warehousing in this coantry is 25 years 
old. It is a matter of deep concern, however, that the 
basic objective of providing convenient instituional 
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credit to the producers and users has not become a 
common practice. The ratio of margin on warehousing 
receipt remains very conservative. t\Tiat is mere, the 
selective credit control enforced from time to time 
has been making the operation of even the existing 
facilities very ciifiicult. Finally, the warehousing receipt 
still remains to become a fully negotiable document 
even though recommendations have been made in 
this connection. We are hopefully expecting a day 
will soon come when these deficiencies will be effectiw.- 
ly removed. 

Impact on Distribution of Commodities 

The National Productivity Council of India has 
carried out a study on tlie impact of warehousing on 
distribution of selected commodities. It has observed 
that the availability of warehousing facilities helps in 
the economic development of the area and ordeily 
marketing of commodities. Its main findings arc: (1) 
there is a wide variation in prices of sensitive com¬ 
modities like jaggery and pulses between beneficiary 
areas (areas served by warehouses) and non-benefiici- 
ary. areas; (ii) beneficiary areas are ensured of inpui> 
at the right time and at the right place; (iii) the ware¬ 
houses have helped in modification of the practices 
of the intermediaries and in reducing distribution 
cost : (iv) an awareness has developed among de¬ 
positors about pioper storage ; (v) the stocks kept 
in the warehouses sell at piernium prices ; and (vi) 
distress sales are avoided. The imblic warehouses play 
a vital role in bridging 'the gap between production 
and consumption. 

Training 

Warehousing is a complex activity. It ^equlr^..^ 
knowledge of various disciplines. Warehousing is not 
taught, as such, in any educational institution. The 
Coorporation imparts training for managerial and 
technical _,personncl of its own employees as also lo 
those belonging to State Warehousing Corporations 
Slate Governments. Co-operatives and others. The 
programme of tiaining covers various aspects ol 
management and operation of warehouses; the candi¬ 


JFCT S ALL ROUND PROGRESS 

THE performance of the Industrial Finance C'or- 
poration of )ndia (IFCl) had been impressive during 
1980-81. According to the Thirty-third Annual 
Report released recently, in the year 253 projects 
had been assisted including 104 new ones. Assistance 
to projects located in the notified less developed 
districfs|areas increased lo 48.7 per cent of the 
total assistance sanctioned during the year as against 
46.5 per cent in the previous year. Sanctions for the 
year registered an increase of 35.4 per cent from 
Rs. 156.43 crores to 237 projects in 1979-80 to 
Rs. 211.88 crores to 253 projects in 1980-81. 
Disbursements recorded a rise of 34.3 per cent 
from Rs. 94.58 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 127,85 
crores in 1980-81. Net profit for the year 1980-81, 
was Rs. 8.38 crores as against Rs. 4.79 crores for 
the year 1979-80. 


dates are imparted practical training as wcU. This 
programme was examined by a team of the World 
I’-ank.. They were impressed by the efforts of CWC 
jiiJ indicated that some of the developing countries 
may like to avail of the facility of trailing by the CWC. 
It has so far organised 49 regular courses and trained 
2941 candidates drawn from different organisations. 
A siiccial training was also arranged for officials of 
Bangladesh. 

SWCs 

B'v.sidcs the CenirnI Warehousing Coiporation, 16 
Sidle Warehousing Corporations arc operating in 
diilcrenl States. (Tntral Warehousing Corporation 
subscribes to their share capital and advances loans 
lo the State Governments and State Warehousing Cor- 
IH'.rations for the development of warehousing. Besides 
this, it provides assistance and guidance to them in 
llie methods and system for the operation of 
varehouscs. State Warehousing Corporations are at 
piesenl running more tlian 1000 Warehouses with a 
loial capacity of aboni 50 lakh tonnes. 

t luiev the Sixth Plan 

The C.'entral Warehousing Corporation during the 
current Sixth Five Year Plan has planned to put up 
a capacity of 20 lakh MT with an outlay of Rs. 6700 
lakh to be financed from the budgetary resources of 
tile Government of India, institutional participation in 
ilic equity capital. long-lcrni borrowing and internal 
icsoiirees. Out of this capacity, 3.75 lakh MT will 
he constructed for and on behalf of the Food 
Coiporation of India under the World Bank Project 
and the remaining 16.25 lakh MT will be constructed 
iiniier the General ami Crash Piogrammes, 

rile Corporation has come to be recognised as the 
''ingle largest public w'aichousing agency in the coun- 
ry ptoviding a package of services. It occupies a place 
! f pride among the public sector organisations in 
India which are making profits and rendering useful 
seiviec to the nation. 


The cumulative net financial assistance sanctioned 
1>\ the IFCI during 33 years ol its service to industry 
aggregated to Rs. 129l()5 crores up to June 30, 
J981 for 1404 projects involving a capital outlay of 
Rs. 9546.20 crores. I his assistance was claimed by 
188 concerns in the cooperative sector, 109 concerns 
in the joint sector, 80 concerns in the public sector 
and 801 concerns in the private corporate sector. 
J'ofal disbursements up to June 30, 1981, aggregated 
to Rs. 928.54 crores, which constituted '71.8 per 
cent of the total sanctions. The total assistance 
outstanding as on the 30th June, 1981, amounted to 
Rs. 582.87 crores. 

The IFCI’s Annual Report has been presented in 
an attractive volume printed in multicolours and 
sprinkled with beautiful photographs, graphs and 
tables on a very expensive art paper. 
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Title Price 

^l.^llOnal Arcounts Statistics 1970-71- 
1978-79 (Print 1981) PCSO 13 71 79 
Report on the wotking of me Commission 
of Railway Safety tor 1977-78 
(Print 1981) PRI. 1478 
Civil Accounts Manual (First edition) 

(Print 1981) PGCA. 27 
Ontral Excise Manual Vol. I (As on 
15 1.1981). (Print 1981). PDSI. 17.1. 

Central Excise Tariff working Schedule 
As on 15.5.1981. (Print 1981). PDSI. 4.81. 

Catalogue of Government of India 
Publications including Periodicals 
I oriected upto 30th April 1981. (Print 
1981.) PDOP.4.59 (S) 81 
Union Government Finance Accounts 
1 978-79. (Print 1981). AGCR. S.79 
'Official Directory as on Ist April 1981. 

(Print 1981). PHD. 278 (4/81). Rs. 12.50 

Judges of the Supreme Court and High 
Courts (as on 1.4.80). (Print 1980) 

PDI. 1.80 Rs. 36.00 

•Census of India 1971. Series I India. 

Pt. V-A (li). Special Tables for Schedule 

Tubes. (Print 1981). PRG. 60 71 (N). Rs 8 00 

Indian Textile Bulletin. Annual Number, 

1979 (Print 1981) P(rr. 7.79. Rs 22 50 

Ttmnt (wrrifiTef) art-i 
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Title 

Phamiaceutical chemistry Pt II 

(Inorganic) Vol I (Print 1981) PED 434 Rs 98.55 
UTrTt'l <1 P^^TRrr pTt iflT tta'X’iT'n 
(Operation and Maintenance of Electrical 
(Equipment) tTH3-IV ^TftT.TrtT: (Transformer) 

(Print 1981). PED. 506. Rs 30 50 

arfsT^. vrTfftq Rff^rq HrTtfT ; 
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Manpower 

Development 

in 

North-Eastern Region 
of India 


R. N. Tandon* 


I CONOMIC development cannot take place with 
out proper planning for manpower development, as 
technically qualified people are required to carry out 
these programmes. The inadequacy of technically 
qualified people has been one of the most important 
factors for the backwardness of the North liasteni 
Region. During the various Plans, efforts arc being 
made to bridge this gap. 

A Directorate of Manpower Development has been 
established in the North Eastern Council to chalk out 
schemes whereby people can be trained for carrying 
out developmental activities of the constituent States 
and Union Territories. The Council has been making 
efforts for the development of manpower both techni¬ 
cal and non-technical in four ways viz ; (a) sponsor¬ 
ing of personnel from this region for under-graduate 
and post-graduates studies, (b) sponsoring candidates 
for short duration specialised courses ; (c) .setting up 
of new Institutes in the region, and (d) by 
expansion or strengtltening of the Institutes already 
existing in the region. 

As agriculture is the main support of the people 
of the region, so NEC started training people in agri¬ 
culture and allied subjects as a first step. A scheme 
was formulated in 1975 under which candidates from 
this region were sponsored for undergraduate and 
postgraduate studies in the fields of agriculture and 
allied subiects in the different Universities of the 
country. The council also gave scholarshipsistioends 
to the candidates selected to pursue these courses. 
The scheme has been a big success. The Council also 
sponsors in-service candidates for various specialised 
short-term training programmes which are being con¬ 
ducted by well recognised Institutes I Universities of the 

country in various fields. _ 

* Director, Manpower Development, North-Eastern Council 


The North Eastern Council, with a view to increase 
the miii'’.' T of scats iii the Assam Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity luis offered financial assistance and the Univer¬ 
sity is offering NEC an additional 35 scats for the 
B. Sc. courses and 30 scats for B. V. Sc. courses at 
Khanapara every year, for the panicipants States 
other than Assam. 

the region had only one Agricultural University in 
Assam, Another College of Agricultu'c was set up in 
Nagaland a few years back under the auspices of the 
North hastern Hill University with .In annual intake 
of .SO students. Recently Government of Manipur has 
also established an Agriculture College in Imphal with 
an annual intake of 40 candidates. Besides, NEC has 
helped in the expansion of the Schiwl of Veterinary 
Science', and Animal Husbandry at Ghungoor, and 
l ishcrics Training institute :it Joysagar. 

The Council has a scheme to invite Professors of 
icputc, so that their services eould be obtained bv the 
University for short periods. The Council has another 
scheme under which “Refreshers training Courses” 
are organised in agriculture, animal husbandry and 
\ctcrniarv sciences by the Assam Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity at their campuses at Jorhat and Khanapara for 
in-service candidates of the region. The Council also 
organises special training programmes for development 
of fishery in the north eastern region in collaboration 
with the Central Institute of I-isheries, Bombay. 

The North Eastern Council has financed setting up 
of a Regional Medical College in Manipur whose bene- 
litv arc shared by all the constituent states except 
.\ssam as Assatr- has already 3 Medical Colleges. 

NEC started and funded a Regional Graduate 
College of Nursing at Gauhati where nurses arc being 
trained for the entire region. Similarly, the Council 
has set up a Regional Institute of Pharmacy at Agar- 
tala with an annual intake of 50. Bcsitics, students for 
B.Sc. and M.Sc Pharmacy arc being sponsored to 
recognised Universities for taking these courses. The 
Sixth Plan of the North Fa.stcrn Council provides for 
startina a B. Pharm course in .Assam Medical College, 
Dibrugarh. 

To meet the shortage of Engineers, NEC is 
ii>sislinc the Tripura Fnginccring College to increase 
the intake of students from 60 to 120, 'The Assam 
Fiminecrinc Institute which runs a diploma course in 
Chemical Engineering is being assisted to increase its 
annual intake from 35 to 50. The Council is also 
comtemplating to strengthen existing Institutes of the 
Region, to provide specialised training in fields like 
Agricultural Fngincering. Chemical Engineering. Food 
T echnology. Electranics & Telecommunications, Petro¬ 
leum Technology etc. 

It may be significant to point out that the North 
Eastern Council has .already accepted in principle the 
setting up of an Institute of Science and Technology 
ill this region. The Indian In.stitute of Management. 
Ahmedabad has been requested to prepare a detailed 
project report. 

For the development of Industries in the region. 
Council conducts course on Small Scale Industries in 
collaboration with the small Industry F.xtension Train¬ 
ing Institute. Gauhati. NEC is running a speciol enc- 
year course for training of drillers in collaboration with 
NF-F.PCO. In the field of Seriailture. the Council has 
taken steps to increase the intake of students in the 
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.sericulture Training Institute and also sponsor candi¬ 
dates lor post-graduate degree and diploma courses 
in .sericulture it) the scriailturc Institutes at Ranchi, 
Mysore and Bcliranipiir. 
and stipends. 

To encourage more and more students to go in for spe¬ 
cialised engineering courses, the North-Eastern Coun¬ 
cil has recently formulated a scheme where stipends 
are given to students who of their own get admission 
in specialised branches of Engineering. The Council 
gives stipends to students who are pursuing studies in 

Impact 


of 


Bank Finance 


on 


Agricultural 


Productivity 


Prem Lai Joshi* 


THE STATE BANK OF INDIA is the ‘lead bank’ 
in Chamoli, Pauri-Ciarhwal, Tehri-Garhwd and Ullar- 
kashi districts of the Garhwal region of Uttar Pradesh. 
It occupies a pre-eminent position nmong other banks 
in these districts. By December, 1978 it accounted 
for 73.7 per cent of commercial banks’ branches in 
the region, 70.1 per cent of commercial banks’ depo¬ 
sits, 83.2 per cent of comnrercial banks’ advances and 
95 7 per cent of commercial banks’ credit to agricul¬ 
tural sector. In this paper it is our main obieclive to 
assc.ss the impact of a^icuFural finance provided by 
the State Bank of India on agricultural productivity. 

Methodology 

The study was undertaken in the three districts of 
Pauri-Garhwal, Tchri-Garhwal and Uttarkashi. Dur¬ 
ing 1977-78, the branches of State Bank of India gave 
loans to 414 agriculturists in tihe three districts. It 
was decided to select 20 per cent of the paricipants 
(participants means those farmers who borrowed loans 


*D’vin^hire College of Accountancy, Nairobi, Kenya. 
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Managcincnl Courses in reputed Institutes of the 
country. Keeping in view, the escalation in the prices, 
the Council has recently revised its rates of .scho|.''rships 
and stipends. 

Although the task of manpower development is 
colossal, it is hoped that the efforts which are being 
put in by tile North Eastern Council will go a long 
way in providing technically qualified personnel to 
man the jobs in this region. 

(Courtesy AIR Shillong) 

from the State Bank of India for agricultural pur¬ 
poses) and. therefore, 85 participants were selected in 
all. The State Bank of India had 31 branches, but 
21 branches were engaged in giving agricultural loans 
in the three districts. The selection of nine branches 
was made in proportion to the number of participants 
ill each district. From each selected branch ex¬ 
cept the one of Uttarkashi, nine participants were 
selected at randon llnough draw of lots. At Uttar¬ 
kashi 13 jiarticipants were selected because of its being 
the main branch with the largest number of partici¬ 
pants. A matching sample of non-participants (non¬ 
participants means those farmers who did not borrow 
loans from the State Bank of India but either borrowed 
from other sources or utilised their own funds) 
was selected keeping in view the size of land hold¬ 
ings of participants from the same villages in which 
participants were selected within the ambit of the 
selected branches. 

An exhaustive questionnaire was prepared for both 
participants and non-participants to collect the rele¬ 
vant information. In the questionnaire, we incorporated 
in detail the items like socio-economic features, 
cropping pattern, level of inputs and outputs, sources 
of income, utilisation of loans etc. Both types of far¬ 
mers were pcr.sonally investigated. 

Data Analysis 

An Endeavour was made to analyse the impact of 
loans on agricultural productivity assuming that pro¬ 
per utilisation of funds leads to higher productivity. 
We were not much keen on exploring as to how much 
increase in productivity was brought about by the pro¬ 
vision of credit but were more interested in analysing 
the increase in productivity through credit provided by 
the State Bank of India vis-a-vis other sources of 
finance, either farmers’ own funds or those borrowed 
from other sources. 

Findings 

The size of land holdings of the surveyed farmers 
revealed that 41 participants and 53 non-participants 
had their holdings below 2 acres while 32 participants 
and 21 non-participants had land holdings between 2 
to 4 acres. Only 2 parfiepants and 3 non-partici- 
nants had land holdings rnea,suringg 8 acres and above. 
The paired T-test showed that there was no significant 
difference between the size of land holdings of two 
samples (The value of paired T-test was 0.509). 
The average gross cropped area per participant was 
calculated at 2.31 acres and for non-participants at 
-.15 acres. Twenfv three per cent of the cropped 
area was irrigated in the case of participants and 26 
per cent in the case of non participants. The paired 
T-test showed that there was a significant difference 
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between the irrigated area of the two samples but the 
magnitude of the dilference was not impressive. Crop¬ 
ping pattern of the tWo sample farmers revealed that 
wheat and paddy, which formed major crops together 
claimed 64.5 per cent in the case of participants 
and 68.4 per cent in the case of non-participonts. 
Area under HYV of wheat and paddy was 14.0 per 
cent and 11.0 per cent respectivelyy for participants 
whilst these crops accounted for 90.0 per cent and 
7.5 per cent of the area respectively in the case of 
non-participants. Yield per acre of major crops re¬ 
vealed that wheat and barley had higher yields in the 
case of non-participants while paddy, jhingora|man- 
duwa, potato and soyabean had more yields in the 
case of participants. 

Timely receipt and utilisation of loans is a significant 
variable in assessing the concrete benefits of loans. Our 
study revealed that 85.9 per cent of the participants 
secured their loans within a period of four weeks 
after making the applications to the State Bank of 
India. The State Bank of India met 69.1 per 
cent of the total demand of credit of partici¬ 
pants. While 70.0 per cent of total loans 
went to tn'>S(' participants who had size of land hol¬ 
dings below 4 acres, 10.7 per cent of the total loans 
were taken by the participant having the largest lanu 
holdings (8 acres and above). The a/ciagc loan per 
participant worked out to Rs. 714. It accounted for 
Rs. 3-250 per participant with a land holding of 
8 acres c.nd abov-c and the lowest of Rs 405 for one 
with a Iv’cing o! below i i ics. Utilisation of 
loans by participants revealed that crop production 
loans were fully utilised. There was a high degree of 
mis-utilisation of borrowed loans against land devc- 
opment and impements. Thus the total loans pro¬ 


perly utilised formed 75.8 per cent and of those di- 
vrted !or consumption purpose amounted to 24.2 per 
cent. 

The loans taken from State Bank ot India by par¬ 
ticipants for crop production purples were not very 
helpful in increasmg the productivity of the land of 
participants vis-a-vis non-participants. Uhis means 
that the crop production loans of the State Bank of 
India were replacing the funds obtained from other 
sources or farmers’ own funds without creating any 
substantial impact. One important feature of crop loan 
policy of the bank observed was that loav.s were provi¬ 
ded mostly in cash and not in kind component. 

Policy Implication 

The policy of financing agriculture through ‘he com¬ 
mercial banks or induction of commercial banks’ direct 
lending to agriculture is to create impact on agricultural 
production. In order to obtain the objective in the hUly 
area of Garhwal Region, there is urgent need to re¬ 
examine the crop loan policy by the banks particularly 
by State Bank of India to see that finance obtained 
from the banks is not used to substitute finance ob¬ 
tained from other sources or farmers’ own funds. In 
order to have net addition to production through pro¬ 
viding credit, efforts are required to give crop produc¬ 
tion loans only in kind components and to the farmers 
who would borrow to increase theft working capital 
rather than replace the working capital obtained from 
other sourses. Strenuous efforts arc needed by the 
State Bank of India to increase the number of trained 
personnel who can disseminate the knowledge among 
the farmers for the proper use of inputs and super¬ 
vise post-lending activities. 
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Potential for 


Sugar Industry 
in Punjab 

O’. S. Kainth* ** and R. S. Bawa*'‘- 


SUGAR industry plays an iniporlaiit role in Indian 
economy because ol its multiple contribution in the 
shape of employmcnl and provision ot raw materials 
to odier industries. It ranks second among the major 
consumer indusirics- next only to cotton-textile indus¬ 
try. Die growth of this industry w'as greatly influenc¬ 
ed by the government policies on prices and excise 
taxes, which in turn have reflected the pressure gene¬ 
rated by canc-growers, the sugar producers and the 
eon.^umers. Another feature of this industry had been 
the sharply dillering conditions of production in its 
units in diflerent parts of the country. In U.P. and 
Bihar, for instance, operations are limited to 110 —160 
days per year while in Southern Slates sugar produc¬ 
tion can continue for 170—220 days, because of a 
longer cane growing season. 

Growth 

'Die number of sugai mills in India i'-crcaseit from 
216 in 1970-71 to 299 in 1979-80—^an increase of 
about 38 per cent. Likewise, thi; production of cane 
has increased liom 1,26,368 thousand metric tonnes in 
1970-71 to 1 ,.'56,4.‘5() thousand metric tonnes in 
1979-80 showing thereby an increase ot about 24 
per cent. Thus on an average in 1970-71 for every 
585 tliousand metric tons of cane there was a sugar 
mil) in India and this quantity declined to 523 thousand 
metric tonnes in 1979-80. The pcrccnlage of canc 
crushed to total canc has increased from 30 per cent to 
about 38 per cent during the period under review. 
This situation was also examined icr dilfcrcnt regions 
of India. The increase in number ol sugar mills 
has been minimum in the northern regiort. Whereas the 
production of canc in this region was one fourth of 
the central icgion—the region having maximum num¬ 
ber cf sugar mills (94) in India—-the number of 
sxigar mills (14) was only one seventh. The cane 
availability per sugar mill in this region was about 
1140 thousand metric tonnes in 1970-71 and this 
declined marginally to 1099 thousand metric tonnes 
in 1978-79. 

With the canc availability of 878 thousand metric 
tons per mill during 1970-71 Punjab ranked fourth 
among the State of the Indian Union. In 1978-79 


* Denartnv'nt of E'-noiiict & Sociology, Punjab Agricul* 
turni university, Ludbiona. 

** Punjab School of Economics, Guru Naiiak Dev 
University, Amritsar. 


it ranked second with 1008 thousand metric tonnes 
per null. It was next to Haryana with cane availability 
ot about 1370 thousand metric tons. Out of 17 States, 
there had been decline m the cane av.iilability per 
sugar mill in nine states in 1978-79 as compared to 
19/0-71 while in the remaining States it had ciiher 
increased or remained almost constant. Punjab and 
Rajasthan are the only two States in the northern 
region showing a significant upward trend in cane 
availability per sugar mill. There is, therefore, need 
for setting up sugar mills in the region in general and 
Punjab, in particular. I'he case for setting up more 
mills in Punjab is all the more strengthened by the 
fact that the percentage ot cane crushed to total cane 
production in 1970-71 was third lowest (10.65 per 
cent) in Punjab whereas in other States the percentage 
was as high as 63.32 per cent as in Maharashtra, 52.33 
per cent m Bihar and 48.67 per cent in Kerala. Even 
at the national Irvel, the percentage of canc crushed 
to total production was 30.23 per cent in 1970-71. In 

1978- 79 the relative position of Punjab in respect of 
canc crushed as a percentage of total canc production 
had not changed much due to lack ot additional sugar 
mills and it remained a poor fifth. In 1978-79 the 
percentage of cane crushed to total canc production 
was as high as 90.58 per cent in Gujarat. 85.56 per 
cent in Maharashtra. 75.00 per cent in Kerala and 
69.78 per cent in Bihar. 

Recovery Rate 

The cliicieney of the sugar industry in a particular 
region is determined by the recovery rate. The re¬ 
covery rate of Punjab sugar mills, was as low as 8.57 
per cent as against the national figure ot 9.78 per 
cent in 1970-71. On the other hand it was as high 
as 11.25 per cent in Maharashtra, 10.56 per cent in 
Karnataka, 10.22 per cent in Gujarat and 10.21 per 
cent in Andhra Pradesh. The relative position ot 
Punjab was the third lowest—higher only to Assam 
with 8.16 per cent and Orissa with 8.32 per cent in 
1970-71. But ill 1970-80, it improved much and was 
third highest with 10.14 per cent, next only to 
Maharashtra with 10.60 per cent and Gujarat with 
10.58 per cent. The common argument that the 
under-development of sugar industry in Punjab, is 
due to the lowest recovery rate is, therefore, not valid. 

Production-Consumption Ratio 

A study of the production-consumption ratio re¬ 
veals that only 17 per cent of the sugar consumed in 
Punjab was produced in ihc State during 1970-71. 
This figure marginally increased to 19 pci cent in 

1979- 80—an increase of only 2 per cent as compared 
to 15 per cent increase in the canc production during 
the period. In contrast to this, the ratio of produc¬ 
tion to consumption of sugar in 1979-80 was as high 
as 155.47 per cent in Maharashtra, 149.54 per cent 
in Uttar Pradesh, 100.16 per cent in Tamil Nadu and 
98.49 per cent in Karnataka. The low production- 
consumption ratio in Punjab provides all the more 
justification for setting up more sugar mills there. 

Performance of Sugar Mills in Punjab 

While recommending the setting up of more sugar 
mills, it is worth-while to examine the performance of 
the existing sugar mills in Punjab. Six sugar mills 

(Continued on page 24) 
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North-South Dialogue: 


Cancun and After 


G. Srinivasan* 


RECHN FLY the entire attention of world was rivet- 
ted on a particular place, Cancun, the holiday resort 
on the Caribbean coast of Mexico, where heads of 
government of 22 countries, representing the indus¬ 
trial North and the poor South assembled to come 
to grips with problems afflicting the world economy, 
dhou^ the outcome of the meeting was said to be 
favourable from the point of view of die participants 
both the rich and the poor countries are yet to devise 
ways and means of overcoming many of their funda¬ 
mental reservations over the problems. 

The world today presents a spectacle, which is 
characterised by conflict, drift, injustice and instabi¬ 
lity, but which can be changed by governments acting 
in concert, inspired by a sense of common purpose to 
restructure the existing international system by means 
that are abundantly available to them. The Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries have capital 
without technology; the industrial countries have 
technology 'vithout sufficient capital and markets, 
while the developing countries have potential markets 
without capital. Particularly hard hit by world econo¬ 
mic developments in this scenario are the poorest or 
the least developed countries which have been unable 
to lure the necessary capital tp keep up growth in the 
face of the deterioration in their balance of payments. 
Each bloc suffers from its own insecurity in this trian¬ 
gle of distrust, but they cannot overcome it by retreat¬ 
ing into self-sufficiency and self-help. The situation 
calls for political accommodations of the most exact¬ 
ing type and, viewed from this angle, the Cancun 
summit of world’s 22 leaders was a first necessary 
step in the direction of ensuring continuity in the 
dialogue between the North and the South. 

The world is be^nning to recognise that peace is 
not only imperilled by power rivalries and conflicts 
between extreme idiologes but that the future of 
mankind is endangered just as much by mass starva¬ 
tion, economic collapse and environmental dtsaster. 
It is a folly to imagine that fenced-off pockets of pros- 
petitv and security can last indefinitely in an age when 
ime-fifth of the world’s population, concentrated main¬ 
ly in the southern hemisphere is suffering from starva¬ 
tion, malnutrition and illiteracy. While many citizens 
of the advanced countries habitually over eat. tho 
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average African has ten per cent less to cat today 
than ten ycarg ago, according to the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation of the United Nations (FAO). 
The latest report by the Commission of tht>. European 
Communities, says, some 3,000 million human beings 
liavc an annual income lower than the monthly per 
capita earnings in industrialised countries. In a num¬ 
ber of Third Worlc countries, the annual income i-. 
less than the weekly earnings of workers in adtanced 
countries. Underdevelopment is the divide which se¬ 
parates the two halves of the world. 

Ihc principal causes of undcrdevelopnrxnt includi 
population growth, shortage of natural resourc¬ 
es and the existing world economic system. While a 
high hi-th-ra..- n often deem;d a nie-furc o.' pros¬ 
perity 111 industrialised countries, in poor nations ti 
often leads to under-nourishment. Besides, farming 
cannot keep up with this scale of populruou crowlh. 
1 he Third World countries do not possess all the natu¬ 
ral resources required either to meet their own needs 
or to export a surplus to earn the foreign currency 
needed lo buy tlie goods they lack. This situation is 
eo'Tiroimdcd by climatic hazards (dr.’Ugiils, floods) 
which can damage ma' y yeai« of eff ns in a few 
days The Natural environment in many Third World 
countries has deteriorated as a result of these ciimalic 
factors and also due lo 11-suited fatinlug tec.hui.jucs. 

The majority of Third World countries have attain¬ 
ed political independence, but they arc still held in 
hostage to the economic order created by and for 
Western countries. While, for example between 1961 
and 1964 Tanzania needed 7.5 kilos of Coffee to buy 
a Swiss watch, ten years later it required twice as 
much. These swings in terms of trade bring about an 
imbalance between imports and exports, a drop in the 
purchasing power of and a deterioration in the deve¬ 
loping countries’ financial situations. 

Increasing Imbalances 

A conservative estimate by the World Bank states 
that some 800 million people live in absolute poverty. 
Life expectancy in developing countries is 56 years; 
in the industrialised countries h is 7?. One in ten in¬ 
fants in Ihe developing world dies before the first 
birth day. while in the industrial world only one in 
50 dies. Altogether, some 140 countries qualify them¬ 
selves as ‘developing’. But the South also includes the 
OPEC oil producers, middle-income developing coun¬ 
tries like Brazil (with a 1,750 dollars per capita an¬ 
nual income) and the least developed countries like 
Bangladesh, whero per capita annual income is a tri¬ 
vial 90 dollars. The 140 developing countries have 
3.4 billion people—75 per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation but they share only 20 per cent of the world’s 
riches. To keep from falling the poor nations have 
been forced to borrow massively to pay their ener^ 
bills, food bills and the interest on their debts. Their 
debts which were 68 billion dollars in 1971, rose by 
1980 to nearly a staggering 439 billion dollars. The 
industrialised nations, on the other hand, have only 
one-fourth of the world’s population, but control 79 
per cent of the world’s income. 

The roots of the confrontation between North and 
South date back to the 1950s when Third World coun¬ 
tries, fresh from breaking colonial bonds, formed the 
non-aligned movement. In 1964, a large ‘Group of 77’ 
all of tiiem developing countries formed a block at 
the first United Nations Conference on International 
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iradc ami Dcvdopment. A decade later with the 
damages of the OPhC oil price increase still submerg¬ 
ing, tlic Group of 77 pushed through a UN resolution 
cai/Mg for a new international economic order (NIEO). 
1 hen came the Paris Conference convened by the for¬ 
mer licnch President, Mr. Giscard D’estaing in 
iy75 to initiate North-South dialogue. Since then, 
North-South dialogue got reflected in all aspects of 
economic relations between developed and dcvcloi)ing 
countries. When the Third World countries b.came 
obstreperous in tlioir demand for a NIEO that would 
cnsuie Ihcm more equitable distribution and fl'^w ol 
ics(nir..\s flora the rich nations, the then PresiJeiu 
ol the World Bank Mr. Robert McNamara set up an 
independent commission under the chairmanship of 
the lormer West German Chancellor Mr. Willy 
Biandt. (It may he recalled that the first global move 
to tackle the problems of poverty was made in 1969 
when the former Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Lester 
Pearson, hemod a highpower CJornmittec that made 
some tar-reaeliing findings.) The basic ♦heme of the 
Brandt Report, which was titled ‘A Programme for 
Survwal’, is that appropriate international achon can 
make a significant contribution towaids d;ding witii 
the twin problems of inefliciency and inequality. The 
Report averred that the idSOs could witness even 
greater catastrophes than the 1930s” and that ‘’major 
internalional initiatives are needed if mankind is going 
to survive” It maintained that at the heart of the 
present crisis lie the interwoven issues of economic 
development, international justice and the relations 
between the North and the South. The programme 
outlined in the Brandt Commission report main¬ 
tains that boll) groups of countries (North and South) 
could benefit from particular measures of reform. 
Such measures include agreements to stabilise commo¬ 
dity prices, freer international trade, codes to regulate 
foieign investment and the transfer of technology, in¬ 
ternational monetary reform and the adoption of an 
agreed ‘‘global strategy for energy” embodying ex¬ 
ceptional measures of international collaborations”. 

Causes for the Division 

But the road to redemption for harassed countries 
from the southern hemisphere has already been paved 
with deep disappointments, the paralv'-'s in global 
negotiations for wrapping up commodity agreements 
and the uselessness of the recent UN Special Session 
on this subject Commodities, for example have a 
special bearing for both the developed i nd the deve¬ 
loping countries—for the latter, because they bring in 
some 60 per cent of export revenue (.xcluding oil) 
and for the former, because they arc necessary for 
their industry (minerals, textile fibres, rubber etc.). 
The crucial issue now impairing international trade in 
agricultural commodities over the past two years is 
the entrenched volatility of commodity prices. Besides, 
prices of comodities exported by the Third World 
aie plunging. Unduly low world prices simultaneously 
step up the budgetary costs of dom stie support of 
farm incomes in high-cost producing countries and 
depress the foreign earnings of low-cast exporting 
countries. Though global commodity agreements offer 
only a brittle instrument for stabilising world commo¬ 
dity markets, ihc goal is still worth pursuing as the 
costs of alternatives are even higher especially in 
terms of market instability and supply uncertainty. 
But commodity agreements designed to stabilise the 


export earnings of Third World countries confront an 
uncertain future as market surpluses and arguments 
over prices strain the atmosphere of international nego¬ 
tiations. Already deep dissensions over the operations 
of the pacts and the philosophy behind them have 
been underlined by recent battles over cocoa and 
tin. Commodity agreements usually work through a 
buffer stock or slockpilc which is used to intervene 
on world markets to preclude prices sinking below 
or soaring above an agreed price range. Agreeing on 
« price range has always been difficult and the recent 
fall in prices of many commodities exported by Third 
World countries has made the task even more arduous. 
Consumers want prices in line with past trends while 
producers seek to boost ihe real value of their export 
earnings. Siiicc the Reagan administration took over 
in Washington, commodity agreements have run into 
trouble, as the U. S administration's ideological op¬ 
position to interference with free market forces is 
obstinately strong and widely known. 

Besides commodities, the South is also sore over 
the gap in food aid. All misery that cannot be remedied 
speedily by programmes to subserve agricultural pro¬ 
duction in Third World countries must be alleviated 
by increased food aid. Thirty five years ago, as the 
world struggled to recover from the ravages of its 
most devastating war ever, the then incipient FAO 
was helpful in the establishment of the International 
Emergency Food Council, which recommended alloca¬ 
tions to importing countries of food commodities in 
short supply. A much more ambitious long-term pro¬ 
posal, put forward by the Director-General of FAO, 
Sir John Boyd O i to stabilise world food prices 
through bulLr stoc ,, to establish a world food reserve 
and to finance the .isposal of surpluses to needy na¬ 
tions was spurned out of hand by member govern¬ 
ments. It is most unfortunate that food-surplus ad¬ 
vanced countries have stubbornly resisted any attempt 
to mobilise collective commitment to prepare in ad¬ 
vance some mechanism that could respond quickly 
and effectively when wars, droughis or other natural 
calamities jeopardise food supplies. The South is under 
standably angry over gap in food aid disbursements. 
The minimum target of ten million tonnes annually 
agreed to more than six years ago at the World Food 
Conference by grain-ricc countries has not yet been 
attained, ^icanwhile. further population growth of 
perhaps .SOO million has alreadv rendered that target 
level insuftii ient. As regards world food security, the 
need for buffer stocks is even more urgent now than 
when the largest cereal exporter, the United States, 
was ivguing its cast for a 30 million tonne reserve 
during the protected International Grains Arrange¬ 
ment (IGA) negotiations, which were suspended two 
yeas ago. 

Yet another vital demand that needs to be fulfilled 
with a sense of urgency from the standpoint of the 
South is the conversion of the present volunt^ 
International Emergency Food Reserve into a binding 
conven'iion initially for a three-year period so as to sep¬ 
arate at least a minimum amount of food supplies that 
have been allocated for emergency purposes from the 
uncertainties surrounding global supply and price 
movements. Apart from the fact that contributions to 
llie Reserve have at no time reached the established 
minimum target of 5,00,000 tonnes, the operation of 
the Reserve itself has faced constraints. Nor are the 
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pledges free from strings, as some donors reserve (he 
right to restrict the list of potential beneficiaries. 

Besides food aid. South has been nursing a sense of 
betrayal in two other areas, namely the restarting of 
the UN-sponsored global negotiations which are bog¬ 
ged down and the setting up of an affiliate of the 
World Bank to finance energy production in poor 
countries. On global negotiations, the talks have been 
stalled in the United Nations for more than two years 
following Amcrican-lcd resentment to resolution 34 
138 calling for negotiations within the UN on how to 
establish a now international economic order, envisag¬ 
ing sweeping reforms in the areas of trade, international 
liquidity, debt relief, technology transfers and foreign 
investment. The developing nations want the projec¬ 
ted ‘global negotiations' to take place in the UN be¬ 
cause that is the principal international institution in 
which they have a majority. That is precisely why 
the idea is opposed by the U.S., which wants talks to 
proceed in the established Western-dominated institu¬ 
tions including the World Bank, the IMF and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATl ). 
Unless developing countries try to persuade the United 
Stales for conducting global negotittions in a ‘coopera¬ 
tive spirit’, whatever may be the form, either the UN 
or the multilateral institutions such as the World Bank, 
IMF and GATT, the prospects of North-South dialogue 
taking any constructive shape still remain sombre. 

Cancun and the Future 

Though the summit idea of world leaders just as the 
one that took place in Mexico in the last week of 
October was the corollary of the Brandt Commission 
report, the absence of the Soviet Union and its East 
bloc allies in the summit meeting had set an insalu¬ 
brious precedent and cast doubts about the genuine¬ 
ness and goodwill of these countries for the develop¬ 
ment of Third World, whose cause for a better world 
economic order 'S claimed to be espoused by the 
USSR. Soviet Union's rejection of the invitation on the 
plea that the problemis afflicting most of the devclop- 
ine countries were the lecacy of colonial system prac¬ 
tised by the capitalist industrial countries and as such 
should be resolved by them rings hollow. The world’s 
maior power could have .shown a cood deal of consi¬ 
deration without co>n<f to the historic reasons for the 
anamol.iiis structure of world trade. But USSR’s penf- 
tio resentment a<fainst West blinded its vision and 
rendered it oblivious to the realities of present-dav. 

At the recent summit meeting of World leaders, Mr«. 
Tndira GandhJ. Prime Minister of India, pleaded with 
the participants to endorse the target for official aid 
as laid down in the international development strateev 
for the 1980s, 0.7 per cent of the GNP. She parli- 


Trcatment for Clay Soils 

WHILE draining overmoistened soils specialists in 
laiid-rcclamation often encounter clay which poorlv 
filters water, and therefore conv'cntional drainase i*' 
not always efficient. This problem has been tackled 
at the Soil Science Department by Professor Felix 
Zaideman, D. Sc. (Biol.) who has proved the high 
efficiency of the deep looseninc of clay soils (up to 
60—80 centimetres). This method of treatment not 
only increase the outflow of excessive moisture, but 


cularly stated that the future growth of global financial 
institutions should be such as to increase their effec¬ 
tiveness as tnily international institutions whose work¬ 
ing was not influenced by extraneous non-cconomic 
motives. She called for opposition to the growth of 
protectionism, in whichever form it manifests. 

India also submitted to the North-South summit 
meeting a five-point action programme designed to 
brightening the “rather dismal prospects for the ex¬ 
ports of developing countries’’. The points suggested 
include establishment of new commodity agreements, 
early activisation of the Common Fund to stablise 
commodity prices and subserve diversification, speeding 
up the process of negotiations to renew the ‘mulfifibre 
agreement’ which is locked in controversy and finally 
setting up a mechanism for systematic review of the 
non-tariff barriers that now disrupt developing coun¬ 
tries’ trade and phasing them out. 

Despite all the .simmering differences that lie be¬ 
neath the relations between the North and the South, 
the Cancun summit turned oirt to be, as was tensely 
summed up by Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
“a step forward". Even the United States, which had 
expressed reservations in participation, conducted it¬ 
self to the satisfaction of developing countries’ lea¬ 
ders. Though the developing countries still do not 
think the U. S. has come far enough, they see that 
America is getting more and more involved in the 
negotiating process and therefore putting itself in a 
position where it will either have to make concessions 
or risk a major political loss of face by pulling out 
of the whole exercise at an advanced stage. Experts 
note that the failure to bring about a consensus at 
Cancun is not the end of the affair. Informal con¬ 
tacts are to start in the United Nations in the near 
future to see if the “blobal” talks could be resumed. 

One important outcome of the Cancun summit of 
world leaders is that the developing countries are no 
longer, privately at least, demanding massive transfer 
of resources from rich to poor countries as a matter 
of principle. They arc conccntratin» instead on nuts 
nnd bolts means of promoting development, in fields 
like food and energy. Several countries, for instance, 
drew attention to the rccocnUion in the ioint Presi¬ 
dential summing-un that food aid, except in cmer- 
eenev. Is no substitute for stepped-up agricultural 
efforts bv the developing countries themselve®. To the 
extent that developing countries should also brace un 
and do what they can to improve their lot. the message 
and the Cancun meet itself turned out to be prelude 
<o optimistic developments across the frontiers of 
nations. But an eoually inescapable conclusion is that 
(he Nor)h can hardlv expert to manane the work! 
iinchallenecd and that loo unchanved for ever. . D 


also favourably influences the chemical and biological 
composition of soils, and enhances their fertility, he 
maintains. The deep loosening method worked out bv 
him has undergone practical tests at a number of 
firms and has raised the harvest of grain and grasses 
by 15—20 per cent. 


(Soviet Features) 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS OF 

DIRECTORATE OF ECONOMICS & STATISTICS 

Ministry of Agriculture 


1. AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN INDIA : This is (he only monthly Journal which gives in- 
foi mation about the latest state of agriculture in India through tell-tale statistics, revealing reviews and 
informative articles. Its Hindi version entitled “Krishi Sameeksha" is also brought out every month. 
(Price pci copy Rs. 4, Annaul subsreiption Rs. 48). 

2. BULLETIN ON AGRICULTURAL PRICES : This weekly publication contains wholesale and 
retail prices of agricultural products from week to week. (Annua! subscription Rs. 50). 

X INDIAN AGRICULTURE IN BRIEF : This annual handy publication provides information 
about all aspects of agriculture in ready to use condensed form. Hindi version of the same entitled 
"Bhartiya Krishi ki Sankshipt Ruprekha” is also brought out simultaneously. (Price per copy of the latest 
I8lh edition Rs. 28 each). 

4 BULLETIN ON FOOD STATISTICS : It contains all statistics about food that you can possibly 
need. This bilingual (Rnglish-Hindi) annual publication is priced Rs. 117.50 per copy. 

5. ESTIMATES OF AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN INDIA : This 
annual publication gives statistics regarding area, production and productivity of important crops over 
different years. (Price Rs. 45.50 per copy). 

6. BULLETIN ON COMMERCIAL CROP STATISTICS ; It is a must for all those interested in 
latest statistics about important commercial crops. It can be of particular value to trade, industry and 
research scholars (Price Rs 67.85 per copy.) 

7. INDIAN agricultural STATISTICS (Volume 11) ; This is the only publication whic h 
gives agricultural statistics about each distiict. (Price Rs. 657.50 per copy). 

Besides a number of publications on other subjects such as AGRICULTURAL WAGES. LIVES- 
STOCK CENSUS, COTTON. WHEAT, JUTE, RICE, GROUNDNUT and SUGARCANE Statis¬ 
tics and STUDIES IN THE ECONOMICS OF FARM MANAGEMENT are also available. All these 
publications can be had by sending price amount in advance to 


THE CONTROLLER OF PUBLICATIONS 
CIVIL LINES, DELHI-110054 
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Alcohol Fuel 


P. D. Tyagi* 


THE USE OE ALCOHOL lucls is no new ciis- 
convey, Alcohol has been used as motor luc!, cither 
pure or bteoded with petrol, in various pans 
of the world tor many decades. In 1870, the lust 
modern combustion engine based on the autucycle, 
was developed to run on alcohol as well as on petrol. 
Germany used alcohol fuel derived from putatoes 
during World War 11. Americans used the same to 
power jet aircrafts, and the US fuel stations sold a 
blend called agrol. 

Advantages 

Alcohol as auto-fuel has some advantages 
over petrol. For instance, ethanol, with its iiigh 
octane rating of around 106 allows for high compics- 
sion operation without knoeJong. While it allows sale 
opeiations at a compression ratio of above 12, the 
value tor gasoline is only 7. And. because ol its high 
latent heat of vaporisaiion, ethanol helps to achieve 
a lower charge temperature during induction than is 
possible with gasoline, ensures higher charge density 
and hence greater volumetric etliciency, and helps in 
cooler engine operation. 

The alcohol blend with gasoline, namely gasohol 
is said to promote higher compression, quicker igni¬ 
tion, greater fuel economy, lower exhaust teinperaiure 
and causes far less pollution. A number of countries 
have been using gasohol for quite some time. Brazil 
should be credited for first experimenting with gasohol, 
a mixture of 80 per cent petrol and 20 per cent sugar¬ 
cane alcohol. The Phihppines which uses a mixture, 
namely alcogas, of 85 per cent gasoline and 15 per 
cent anhydrous alcohol, has already planned to cons¬ 
truct one-lakh litre per day plant costing 34 million 
to manufacture alcogas. The countries like Austria 
and Poland have also commercialised the use of alco¬ 
hol as a transport fuel constituent, 

India’s Experience 

Following the oil crisis and revival of interest in 
other countries in using alcohol as autofuel, consi¬ 
derable work is underway in this regard in India. 
Dr. H. B. Mathur. Professor of Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing at the Indian Institute of Technology (HT), New 
Delhi, has found that a mixture of 25 per cent alcohol 
and 75 per cent gasoline can be used with advantage 
in automobiles without any modification in existing 
engines. The IIT study shows that cars run on such 
a mixture save 5 per cent fuel, produce 8 per cent 
more power and cause much less pollution than pet- 

Wealth of India, Publications and Information IJiret- 

torate, CSIK, New Delhi. 


rol-run cars. A trial ran of a car using gasohol lias 
been a remarkable success. The gasohol comprises 
80 per cent petrol and 20 per cent power alcohol pro¬ 
duced from cassava by the Central Tuber Crops Re¬ 
search Institute, Trivandrum Expcits have reported 
that the pick-up was good and the car went smooth¬ 
ly- 

Profes.sor Mathur hopes that ethanol (alcohol) 
could also be used in the existing diesel engine as a 
bifuel to save upto 30 to 40 per cent of diesel. The 
Development and Training Centre of the National 
Small-&ale Industries has gone a step further with the 
development of a prototype car which consumes a 
blend of ten per cent alcohol and 90 per cent diesel 
and encounters no problem. Not surprisirgly, scien¬ 
tists of the IIT, Madras and the research engineers of 
Standard Motor Products of India ai;d Carburettor 
Limited in Madras, have developed India’s hrst motor 
vehicle that uses alcohol (upto 40 per ctnt) and 
diesel. I'hc hardware addition for conversion of the 
existing diesel engine is reported to cost less than 
Rs. 2,000. In this system, alcohol and diesel enter 
the engine through separate tubes in tlie manifola. 
The engine uses diesel at the start but gradually 
switches over to alcohol as the vehicle picks up speed. 
It is reported that at a speed of 50 km. per hour, 
the fuel that enters the engine is 54 per cent diesel and 
46 per cent alcohol. If such model is incorpoiatcd In 
trucks, lorries and in industries which use diesel sets 
for back up power generation, the country can save 
about ten million tonnes of diesel. 

According to Hr. N. A. Ramaiah, Director, Natio¬ 
nal Sugar Institute, Kanpur, some Indian Oil Corpo¬ 
ration cars have been running on pure alcohol for 
about a year on experimental basis. The experiment 
did not involve any change in the engine design except 
a slight modification in the carburettor. It is claimed 
that cars are running perfectly well and there has been 
no appreciable difference in fuel consumption. In an¬ 
other experiment, the Guindy Engineering College, 
Madras, has successfully converted a car engine to 
run on ethanol instead of petrol. The cost of the con¬ 
version worked out to as little as Rs. 650 per unit. 
Earlier, an agricultural diesel engine was modified to 
run on a mixture of diesel and alcohol. Engineers at 
the Perarignar Anna University, Madras, have also 
converted a Fiat car lo run entirely on ethanol, .-k 
study by the Indian Institute of Petroleum at Dehra 
Dun. in this respect has, yielded encouraging results. 
Alcohol docs not vaporise adequately at low tempera¬ 
tures, thereby making ignition uncertain and difficult. 
This handicap is sou^t to be overcome by providing a 
pump lo inject some petrol from a separate tank 
into the carburettor for the purpose of starting the 
motor. According to the experts there, modifications in 
the carburettor and the injection system requires 
only about Rs. 1,000. 

Probleins 

Alcohol, though a promising source of motor fuel 
in future, creates several technological problems. Ac¬ 
cording to scientists from the ITT, Madras, the use 
of gashol include problems related to vapour locks, 
preventing the release of fuel to the engine in long¬ 
distance running, corrosion of engine parts due to the 
presence of moisture in elhanol and starting of engine 
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in cold weather. Ihc scientists feel that there may be 
danger of environmental pollution as a result of emis¬ 
sion of aldehyde, a cancer agent, and the likelihood 
of ethanol being used for drinking in areas where 
prohibition K in force. They also fear that largcscalc 
diversion ol sugarcane used for making .sugar gur and 
khandsari, for producing ethanol may lead to social 
prt)blems. 

In terms of economy, there are two hurdles for 
gasidiol. No doubt, with 20 per cent alcohol in gaso- 
hoi, there is a saving of 2 lakh tonnes of petrol in 
the c(Uintry, but unless the excise duty is cut drastical¬ 
ly, the price of alcohol will cost 40 to 50 times more 
than the actual pi ice. Secondly, there is not much alco¬ 
hol to spare now for use as fuel. Molasses is the main 
raw material fur iilcohol manufacture in India. In its 
handling. moJasses prosenls several problems in terms 
of stoiii'e aad transportation. Due to inadequate stor¬ 
age facilities hardly 74-80 per cent of molasses pro¬ 
duced becomes available for alcohol manufacture. Due 
to limitation of technolog}, the availabiity of ferment¬ 
able sitgiir from molasses is normally lower than the. 
total reducing matter. On the basis of 80 per cent 
overall clliciency the alcohol yield should be 270 
litres of OS per cent product per tonne of molasses. 
Howcv.’r, the actuals vary from 220-240 litres and 
this is altril'uied to the lower fermentab'e sugar con¬ 
tent of molasses. 

Economics 

According to Professor Matlntr. the cost of produc¬ 
tion of alcohol (ethanol) in Indian distilleries is only 
slightly more than a rupee per liter. The very high 
market itiice is a reflection of the heavy taxes levied 
by tile state Govcrnnictils. The stiile governments may. 


therefore, be afraid of loosing the excise duty, if alco¬ 
hol lor tuel purposes is sold at its actual price. 
But this duty can be saved if excise duty is further 
increased in stages on alcohol for drinking purposes 
I'his way, the country can save oil import bill (for 
transport sector} up to 20 per cent now and in future, 
if alchol fully replaces petrol and diesel as vehicle 
fuel, there will be no oil import. 

Secondly by using indigenous alcohol enormous 
waste of the country can be utilized. Sulphite liquor, 
for instance, an cflluent of the paper industry now 
polluting many of our rivers, can be treated to re¬ 
cover a substantial amount of ethanol. Nepa mill 
alone wastes two lakh tonnes of sulphite liquor a year 
which if utilised can produce six million gallons of 
ethyl alcohol. There are 62 paper mills in the country. 
Similarly, our annual agricultural wastes, computed 
at 35 million tonnes, can easily yield 350 million gal¬ 
lons of ethanol. 

I’hirdly, by increasing clliciency of units producing 
alcohol from molasses, we can not only raise total 
alcohol production but also cut^down its price substan¬ 
tially. According to the Central Molasses Board, the 
production rale in our distilleries could be improved 
to yield 300-350 liters per lonnc of molasses instead 
of the present 200-240 litres. The country has 88 pure 
alcohol producing units, which together produced only 
440 million litres of alcohol in 1977, whereas the 
20.5 lakh tonnes of molasses available in the country 
that year could have actually yielded 514 million litres. 
Fourthly, sugarcane growers and sugar industry if 
given incentives, may help increase sugar and molas¬ 
ses production. Lastly, R & D work to solve technolo¬ 
gical problems of gasohol and popularisation of it, may 
bring this fuel in the public. 


Potential for Sugar Industry in Punja!) 

(Continued from page 18} 


were operating in Punjab from 1970-71 v) 1979-80. 
Out of (licse four were in the c() 0 |KTativc- sector and 
two run by private individualsicompany. All the 
mills were operating in an cflicicnt manner in general 
with llic capacity utilization varying from 70 jvr cent 
at Dhuri to 92 per cent for Nawanshahar Sugar 
Mill. 

Performance of Co-operative and Private Mills 

It is gcncrullv belic\ccl that co-openPivc and the 
public .sectors do not operate eflicicntly as compared 
to the private sector. Bui this argumcnc seems to 
have been belied in the case of Punjab sugar mills. 
When assessed in the light of capacity utilization, re¬ 
covery rate and length of working period it has been 
found tliat tlie sugar mills nan by the co-operative 
societies are operated more efliciently ih in the those 
owned by the private individualsjcompai... 

On all average eo-operativc sugar mills were iTUch 
ahead in ctipacity utilization (88 per ernt) than the 
private sugar mills (80 per cent) from 1970-71 to 
1979-80 Ihe percentage of recovery rate of sugar 
for the co-operativc mills was 9.03 per cent as against 
8.53 per cent for the private mills. Likewise, num¬ 
bers of days worked on an average were 144 and 137 
rcspeclivcly for the co-operative and privatelyl manag¬ 
ed sugar mills. From the foregoing diseyssion it can, 
thus be inferred that the co-operative sugar mills in 


Punnjab are ojacrating more clliciciiliy lium those ori- 
vately manneged. The working of co-operativc sugar 
mills is better than private milF due to nn obvious 
but typical situation in sugar industry. The interest 
of co-operative sugar mills is to maximi'c output. But 
the interest of the private mills lies in maximization 
of profits which can be achieved only by eicating scar¬ 
city of sugar in the open market by ii.!Ving low pro¬ 
duction. It is, thus, more beneficial' to set up sugar 
mills in cooperative sector than in privau sector. 

Acreage Under Cane 

Wide fluctuations in the acreage under cane, 
have assumed grave dimensions recently and have 
always been a matter of great concern. I^e fluctua¬ 
tions stem primarily from the variability in relative 
price position. Since the acreage response of sugar cane 
is quite high with the picsent hike in the cane price 
<at Rs. 22—24) there are bright prospect for more 
area being brought under cane. 

Even if the trend of sugarcane pic.Juction of the 
last decade of 70's is allowed to continue, its produc¬ 
tion is expected to be 8047 thousand metric tonnes by 
the end of 1985. This will be 33 per cent more than 
the cane production in 1978-79. It can, therefore, be 
concluded that there exists tremendous scope for the 
expansion of sugar industry m Punja'i in the near 
future. 
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Window on the World 

Economic 

Development 

of 

United 

Arab Emirates 

>iia Uddin Khairoo^tala’'’ 


THE United Arab Emirates is a Icdeiation o) the 
seven states of Abu-Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjha, rujaiiali. 
Ajman, Umm-al-Qaiwan and Rasal Khaima. bonned 
in 1971-72, it has borders with Qatar in the west 
and Oman in the cast and a long ‘'rontiei with Saudi 
Atabia in the south. According m the latest eensus 
report its population was 10,40.27;" in 1980 a-, 

against 6,55,937 in 1975. Nearly 50 per cent of its 
population is of Indian and Pakistani origin of which 
Indians number about 2,00,000. 

G.DP. 

The Gross Domestic Product of the UAE ts csiinrat- 
cd to be around 53.3 million Dhs at cuircnt factor 
cost, Mining, quary and extraction industries play a 
dominant role in the economy of the country by 
contributing around 57.2 per cent of the total GDP. 
The rest is contributed by construction, hotel and 
catering trade, transport, storage, communication, 
manufacturing industry, agriculture;, forestry, fish¬ 
ing and other sectors. 

Econom'c Background 

UAE's economy is heavily dependent on its oil and 
gas reserves and on the large cxpartriate work force 
which currently represents some 75-86 per cent of 
the lolr.1 population of around one million rhcrc arc 
considerable disparities between tire income and wealth 
of individual emirates, with the federatiorr’s most rapid 
dcvelooment being cncentrated in Abu^habi .md 
Dubai, both of which have significant hydro-carbon 
reserves. Although Abu-Dhabi’s reserves considerably 
outweigh those of Dubai, the later maintains its additio¬ 
nal role of being a major trading centre in the gulf 

•Asstt. Professor of Commerce, New Collge, Madras' 


region. The other fr/e emirates arc significantly less 
wealthy than either Abu-Dhabi or Dubai. Tlicy 
depend heavily on Icdcral funds for development. 
Among them Sharjah is, however an oil exporter with 
bright prospects lor increase in income from this 
source. Most of the population in tliese five emirates is 
engaged on agriculture, fishing and exports consisting 
mainly of construction materials. 

From 1974 to 1977, UAE's economic policy at both 
the federal and emirate levels was direeted towards 
.•jpid leonomic development by ulil sing ihc eountry’s 
large financial re.sources derived from use in oil price. 
Ihirticular emphasis was placed on upgrading the eco¬ 
nomic and social infrasirucliire. As a lesuJt public 
sector expenditure increased at an annual average rate 
of 72 per cent between 1973 and 1976. While the 
c.xpansion policy siimiilalcd real growth in Ihc non-oil 
sector to ;m average of 20 per cent annually in 
1974-77. it also led to over-heating in the economy 
and rate r'l inllation between 25 anid 30 per cent ix;r 
annum. UAE’s financial stablilitv was also threatened 
bv over-expansion in the banking sector. The number 
of banks oreraling in tlic countrv increased from 19 
in May. 197.3 to 52 in May 1977, and two of the 
smaller commercial banks were forced to close in mid 
1977. 

TItc autboritics responded to these problems by 
ailopting a less cxnansionarv economic stance between 
1977 and 1979. This policy rcor'cntalion slowed down 
the rate of economic growth and rctlnccd the rate of 
inflation to an estimated 12 per cent in 1978. 

Oil Economy 

Tlie Federation is the sixth largest crude oil oroduc- 
ing country in West Asia. Its protliiclion in 1979 was 
1.83 million barrels a dnv--2.8 per cent of world 
output and 6 per cent of OPF.C procluclion. Abu-Dhabi 
is Ihc largest prmiucer of oil with about 80 per cent of 
the Federation's output. At the current rate of produc¬ 
tion. reserves have an estimated life span of about 50 
years. 

Gas Production 

Both Abu-Dhabi and Dubai produced 6.01 billion 
cubic metres of natural gas in 1979. At the current 
rate of production their gas reserves will last for 114 
years. Abu-Dhabi accounts for around 64 per cent 
of the Federation’s gas reserves and 93 per cent of its 
gas proiiction. UAE’s export earnings from gas were 
estimated at US$350 million in 1980, because of new 
pricing system which links the prices of gas to that of 
crude oil. 

Agricultural Sector 

Ihe UAE has a very small agricultural sector 
accounting for around one per cent of gross domestic 
product. (GDP). It has been reported by the Agri¬ 
culture Ministry that the development of agriculture 
will increase at the rate of 8 per cent. The major food 
producing area is Ras-al-Khaimah. Elsewhere paucity 
of water is the main factor inhibiting the development 
of agriculture. Being increasingly concerned over its 
heavy dependence on food imports, the Government of 
UAE has attached considerable importance to the 
development of crops suited to local agro-climatic 
conditions. Greater efforts are being made to increase 
water supplies through the construction of dams and 
extension of area under agriculture bv about 10 per 
cent annually, mostly in Ras-al-Khaima, along the 
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east coast and around the inland Oasis towns of Al'Ain 
and Dayadh. However there arc bleak prospects of 
I'Al approaching sclf-sunicicncy in food in the forsec- 
able future. 

Fishing 

Since the discovery of oil, tishing industry has 
sutlered a set-back because the wealth of the rapidly 
growing cities of Abu Dhabi and Dubai has attracted 
the local fishing communities. Nevertheless, a recent 
fishing survey by the United Nation has observed that 
lish production in the region could be doubled because 
■I enormous potential stock in the Gulf water. A 
iiattoiial plan on fisheries is currently being formulated 
to provide incentive to develop this industry. 

Industrial Scene 

The UAE economy has in the past been characteris¬ 
ed by the absence of any fornval development planning. 
However the UAE Government now proposes to draw 
up a comprehensive industrial development plan for 
1981-85. The plan is likely to attach considerable 
importance to industrial development in order to 
(livcrsil'v the country’s sources of income. 

Tlie UAE plans to have seven cement I'aetorics. 
Construction of some of these has already been com¬ 
pleted. An explosives plant and an industrial area are 
also proposed to be set up near the deep water r,ort of 
Khar Khawair. 

At present the UAE is in the process of introducing 
the latest electronic equipment in its lelephoue ex¬ 
change offering new facilities to subscribers. A 
computer basetl Stored Programme Control (SPD 
system is designed especially for telephones with ati 
investment of 72 million Dha. This will add -1,500 
lines to the existing 1.20.000 lines. 

Exports and Imports 

The total export earnings of by-products in 1979 
was Dha 238 4 million—8.1 per cent of the total ex¬ 
ports. Of this manufacturing export accounted for 7.8 
per cent, scrap metal and dry fish 0.2 per cent and 0.1 
per cent respectively. 

The domestic export and re-export during 1979 
stood at Dha 2,706.3 million and formed 91.3 per cent 
of the- total exports. Of these manufactures accounted 
for 31.7 per cent, machinery and transport equipment 


28.2 per cent, food drinks and tobacco 25.1 per cent 
and other goods 6.3 per cent. This shows the improv¬ 
ing trend in the economic development of the Federa¬ 
tion. 

The UAE imports mainly heavy machinery and 
transport equipment to develop its economy. Its largest 
import trading partners are Japan, UK and USA 
which together accounted for 45.2 per cent of the 
total imports in 1979. The rest 55 per cent was 
shared by West Germany, Bahrain, France and other 
countries. This shows that the UAE has imported all 
the goods from the most developed markets to grow 
up with them. 

Balance of Payments 

The exports from United Arab Emirates increased 
from US $ 9,832 million in 1978 to US s 22,626 
million in 1980, while the imports increased from 
US $ 5.365 million to US .$ 9,565 mdlion during 
the .same period. This resulted in a surplus of US 
$ 4,467 million in 1978 and US S 13,047 million m 
1980. 

Economic Outlook 

The outlook for the hydrocarbon producing Emirates 
especially Abu-Dhabi, is undoubtedly brighter than 
the Northern Em Tates. However, the agreement by 
Abu-Dhabi and Dubai to allocate 50 per cent of their 
oil revenues to the federal budget should result in a 
broader distribution of economic development through¬ 
out UAE. 

Oil revenue will continue as the main source of 
economic growth in the medium term although the 
income from gas should steadily become more import¬ 
ant. It is likely that world oil prices will at least main¬ 
tain the exi.sting real levels in the medium term and 
the UAE will thus continue to record substantial sur¬ 
pluses on both trade and current accounts, even if 
the authorities maintain their oil conservation policy. 

For a Longer term utilisation of hydro-carbon 
reserves, the UAE has already established an 
IFCl ;total Rs. 770.97 crorc Rajasthan Rs. 44.37 crorc: 
infrastructural base and made st>mc progress 
towards developing industrial sect jr. The diversifica¬ 
tion of income sources is likely to be one of the major 
obiectives of the proposed developmrcnt plan for 
1981-85, which is expected to give high priority to 
industrial development. 


Why is Rajasthan Back ward ? 

(Continued from page 7) 


The State posses large deposits of copper and zinc 
and carrying the ore to longer distance would have 
not been cconomicallv viable a.id there was no (jlher 
way out but to set up the processing units in Rajas¬ 
than itself. 

All-India financial agencies too are equally shy in 
sanctioning projects for Rajasthan. The State govern¬ 
ment has been drawing Centre’s attention towards this 
fact for a pretty long time. Investment by some of 
the investing agencies till March 31, 1980, in the 


country and Rajasthan’s share in the same stood as 
this—IDBI : total investment Rs. 3374.41 crore, 
Rajasthan’s share Rs. 133.35 crore ICICI : total 
Rs. 1296.80 crore, Rajasthan Rs. 34.11 crore : 
IFCI : total Rs. 770.97 crore Rajasthan Rs. 44.37 
crore; LIC : total Rs. 2298.43 crore. Rajasthan 
113.56 crore. Industrialists and various State develop¬ 
mental agencies complain of non-clearing of applica¬ 
tions from Rajasthan resulting in non-implementation 
of a number of projects at stipulated time. 
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Nineteen years ago, we set about identifying 
areas of cooperation, creating suitable frame-work 
for skills and finance... 


today, with 10 crore members, 
the cooperative sector benefits more 
than half of the nation’s population 


The value of operations of all 
types of cooperatives is in excess 
of Rs. 16000 crore. These figures, 
however, cannot indicate the 
tremendous social gains that have 
accrued to the poorer sections 
of the community. 

With increased marketing of 
farm-produce, cooperatives are 
trying to ensure a remunerative 
price to the producer, eliminating 
the middlemen, who corner the 
bulk of profits for themselves. 
The supply of agricultural inputs 
and other essential consumer 
commodities by village coopera¬ 
tives at fair prices at the 
door-steps of the farmers is a 
boon to them. 

NCDC has played a pivotal role 
in uplifting^the weaker sections 
during the last few years, particu¬ 
larly the fishermen, handloom 
weavers and tribals. The Corpo- 
jration has been speeding up its 
programmes to provide financial 
and technical assistance to the 
.farmers, in diverse fields, from 
agro-processing to distribution 
of fertilisers, from marketing of 
agricultural crops to promoting 
giants like IFFCO, NAFED and 
NHEC. Already in operation are 


plans to set up a rural growth 
centre in every village. At this 
centre "under one roof" the 
farmers would be able to secure 
all their farm requirements, buy 
essential consumer items, avail 
of credit facilities and also sell 
their agricultural produce. 

NCDC has, so far, invested 
Rs. 425 crore in cooperatives. 


With an outlay of Rs. 80 crore 
slated for this year and more to 
come, we are well on our way to 
reaching our goals. 




Our goal of promoting 

cooperatives is a growing 

national investment 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT (XNRPORATION 

A STATUTORY CORPORATION 

Head Office : 4, Siri Institutional Area, 
(Behind Hauz Khas), New Deihi-110016. 

Regional Offices. Bangalore e Calcutta e Chandigarh 
e Gauhati e Jaipur e Lucknow e Poona 



GAYWAYS 
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Supply of Pure Water 
Problems and Solutions 


P. BhaHachar>a’' 


1 HI-, global scarcity of pure water is not because 
ol any overall shortage of moisture on t!ie earth or any 
(.Ivviation in the hydrological cycle. The lual cuijsc 
lies in population growth and the conc-'mitant econo¬ 
mic activities. 

Water resources of the earth arc limited, hresh 
water forms just two per cent of this limited stock, 
liach man needs two litres of water a day for drink¬ 
ing. But he also needs water tor washing and cook¬ 
ing. According to the calculations by hygienists, an 
mdixiduul living in a eit\ need-, at leas' 200 li'res of 
water every day. 

Probiein of Developing Countries 

The industrialised nations of the West have just 
hegun to experience the shortage of water. But the 
people of many developing countries have already 
been experiencing this shortage for decades. Aecoid- 
mg to the World Health Organisation (WHO) more 
than 1,000 million people of the developing countries 
do not get sufheient amount of good qudity water 
even for drinking. About 80 per cent of diseases in 
llic developing countries are caused by the contami¬ 
nated water as sullicicnt facilities foi purification and 
disinfection are absent. 

Main Causes 

The main causes for die shortage ot fresh water 
today arc the growdi ot industry, irrigated farming and 
lapid urbanisation. The problem is no longer Jiinit- 
cd to the amount of water being consumed by man. 
hut how much water is returned to the sources—^ine 
lakes and rivers—and in what condition. 

Industries have been dumping dteir wastes indis- 
criininately into the water sources By 1980 the amount 
of polluted water, growing constantly, reached the 
terrifying extent of 600,000 million cu.m, a year. At 
the same time these industries have been consuming 
fresh waters in ever-increasing quantities. Irrigated 
1 arming is also one of the main users of water. But 
considerable portion of the water gets lost due to 
seepage. Growing cities are one of the main consu* 
nicrs of water sources. After consumption this water 
returns as sewage. The dilution of sewage with fresh 
water in the proportion of 1 : 6 to 12 in order to 
reduce the concentration ot various substances to the 
permissible standard for industrial intake is widely 
practised througliout the world. At this rate, all 
river water resources in the world will be spent for 
diluting sewage by as early as the end of this cen¬ 
tury. Let us see how these problems are 
being tackled in the Soviet Union. 

•Infurmation Department of USSR Embassy. 


tValer Recycling 

The Soviet Union uses water recycling along with 
purification prtK’esses. However, the emphasis is on 
iccycling as a Pansitional stnge Inwards waste-lrce 
technology. Besides, Lhe puriticatio.i processes arc 
becoming very costly with each passing year. lhe 
Soviet Union already recycles more than 70 per cent 
of the fresh water used in its industry. In another 
lour years it will grow to at Icuat 85 per cent. Tlwi 
will be a considerable achieve'iicii» towards reducing 
the intake of fresh water by industry. 

The main aim, however, is to develop waste-free 
technology besides completely closed water circulation 
system, i'hc ecological and economic benefits of 
the closed-cycle systems are obvious : there is no 
need to water intake aod scwer.ijc system also dee- 
creases. According to expert estimates water recycl¬ 
ing introduced in the nitrogen fertiliser industry will 
reduce the expenditure on water supply system by 70 
per cent. The Magnuogorsk industrial centre, one 
of the biggest m the Soviet Union, for instance, pro¬ 
vides a charactcri.stie example in this respect. It only 
uses more than six million cu.m, of water for indus¬ 
trial and community purposes. But the proportion 
of the intake of fresh water from the river Ural for 
the purpose is only a little more than 10 per cent ot 
this amouiiL 

Moscow also provides another notable example. It 
is the first city in tlic world which uses more than 600 
million cu.m, of water every day and discharges the 
same amount into the river Moskva clean and pure 
after purification. Automatic monitoring stations con¬ 
tinue to check the quality of water day and night, 

Coinplc.\ Systems 

The Soviet Union has also taken various measures 
to stop the discharge of pollulants in the important 
rivers like Volga and Ural. It has further been cons¬ 
tantly perfecting a complex system by which depletion 
of water resources in particular rivers of areas might 
be made up from surplus areas through a network 
of reservoirs and canals. Soviet experts are now 
going into the details of an unprecedented plan of 
diverting a part of the mighty Siberian rivers Yeneisi 
and Ol Kazakhstan. 

The Soviet scientists are ever engaged in re.search 
to find out newer melhcds of purifying water. For in¬ 
stance, Institute of Colloidal Chemistry and Chemis¬ 
try of Water of the Ukrainian Academy uf Sciences 
has developed a system by which fresh water is de¬ 
rived from heavily mineralised water present in every 
coal field. The salts mixed wi^h water are also re¬ 
covered to commercial level. 

Prevention of Seepage 

Soviet achievements in preventing iriigational see¬ 
page are also equally impressive and very relevant 
for India. Directional use of explosion which the 
Soviet experts use so effectively to cut down both the 
time and expenditure for excavation work and dig¬ 
ging eff canals lessen the problem of filtration from 
the ^ginning. Besides, new irrigation systems are 
provided wi& closed pipelines, ferro concrete chutes 
and water-tight covers. Whatever may be the quality 
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of the intermediate channels, considerable loss of 
water can not be prevented unless the conventional 
method of forrow irrigation is improved. Therefore, a 
system of sub-soil irrigation has been developed. In 
the simplified form, it means tubes buried in soil to 
a definite depth. Water nioisters the layer of the 
roots through the openings in the tube. 

India is already one of the top industrial countries 
of the world. Further, it is also going to modernise 


Soil and Water 
Management 


IN the Fourth Five Year Plan, the Government of 
India decided to set up pilot projects on soil ami 
water management in some of the command areas of 
major and medium irrigation projects. The objective 
was to provide the farmers within the command 
areas with the knowledge of scientific soil and wafer 
management techniques. 

The Planning Commis,sion during 1978-80 evaluat¬ 
ed seven pilot projects, namely West Gandak (UPi, 
Fast Gandak ( Bihar), Mahanandi Delta (Orissa), 
Neyyar (Kerala), Pochampad (AP), Ukai Kakrapar 
(Gujarat) and Navalgiind (Karnataka). 

The commission studied the strategy evolved, or¬ 
ganisational aspects, the problems of coordination and 
the impact of the programme on the farmers. The 
projects taken up in ditTerent States lacked uniformity 
in the formulation of schemes and their budget. I hey 
also differed in the soil and agronomic conditions. So 
the case study method for evaluation of these pro¬ 
jects was adopted. The study was conducted in two 
rounds in 1978-79 and 1979-80 providing thus data 
for two periods. 

The evaluation study as presented here highlights 
the significance of a comprehensive approach to the 
problem of soil and wafer management in order to 
achieve efficiency in conveyance of water to the fields, 
scientific application of water to the crops and the 
adoption of such cropping pattern that would confer 
maximum benefit to the cultivators. Here are the 
strong and weak points in the working of these pro¬ 
jects. 

Merits 

Cultivators in the soil and water management pro¬ 
jects had switched over to canal irrigation and had 
adopted irrigation intensive crops with the availability 
of canal water in sufficient quantity. Also, they have 

From the Evaluation Report on Soil and Water Management 
Pilot Projects 


Its irrigation system in a big way. Under the Long- 
ferms Programme of Cooperation signed between 
India and the USSR in March 1979, there is tremen¬ 
dous scope for still closer cooperation in protection of 
water sources. Under a protocol signed this year in 
pursuance I'f the Long-term Programme the Soviet 
Union will provide assl.stancc to construct canals us¬ 
ing the technique of directional blasting, to build 
d:ims and to set up a major faelory to produce lining 
materials for canals. 

taken to the raising of high yielding varieties and a 
few commercial crops. Tlic process of modernisation 
in agriculture is thus faking place. There was an all 
round increase in yield on account of the availability 
of irrigation in Rabi season. Employment opportu¬ 
nities availed by the beneficiaries, both in terms of 
family labour and hired labour, showed general im¬ 
provement in most of the projects. The beneficiaries 
had also acquired some assets like milch cattle, im¬ 
proved agricultural implements, etc. The availability 
of irrigation and carrying out of land improvements 
have played an important role in increasing the 
value of land in some of these projects 

Weaknesses 

rile Ministry of Agriculture and Imgation did not 
seem to have drawn up any schematic budget or laid 
down the necessary guidelines in regard to the 
pattern of expenditure to be incurred on development 
work and establishment. 

The percentage of expenditure on development 
work to that of total expenditure on the pilot pro¬ 
jects varied from 19.41 to 44.88 only. Expenditure 
on staff was in all projects more than that on deve¬ 
lopmental works. Delay in ptrsting of qualified and 
experienced staff had adversely affected the comple¬ 
tion of works within the lime schedule. In almost 
all cases, the term of the projects had to be extend¬ 
ed on this account. Frequent transfers of officers 
had also disturbed their continuity and affected the 
completion of the projects adversely. Though there 
was evidence of increase in intensity of irrigation in 
almost all the projects, utilisation of the potential 
had nor been upfo the level envisaged. The need 
for taking up diflerent types of surveys was recog¬ 
nised by all the project authorities for determining 
the mo.st suitable pattern for the ayacut, formulation 
of schmes for land levelling and shaping, water dis¬ 
tribution and drainage beyond the outlets. No re¬ 
search had yet been done in the selected Pilot Pro¬ 
jects so as to recommend to the cultivators, the most 
suitable cropping pattern for adoption in the area. In 
some of the projects, no specific strategy in regard 
to ‘one farm development works’ seemed to have 
been evolved, which could be recommended to Coirr 
mand Area Development Authority for wider adop¬ 
tion in its area. Lack of proper water distribution 
system in many projects and inadequate drainage 
facilities had resulted in water logging and soil ero¬ 
sion. In many of the projects, there were no arrange¬ 
ments for the maintenance and upkeep of works cons¬ 
tructed by the project authorities, Periodical review 
and proper monitoring of the Project activities was 
lacking. 
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STEP 

BY 

STEP 

Polymer Membranes For Treatment of 
Industrial Waste 

REVERSE osmosis (RO) membraoes useful in 
Ilk' treatment of industrial clllucnts have been prepared 
()y using indigenously available cellulose tricclate in 
place of the eonveniional cellulose diacetate mem¬ 
branes. 

A salient feature of the preparation of the RO mem¬ 
brane is the elimination of heat treatment, 'fhe mem¬ 
brane is capable of giving salt rejection of about 95 
per cent. The performance of the cellulose tricctate 
membranes in the treatment of effluents from indust¬ 
ries like electroplating, fertilizer and textile has been 
found satisfactory. 

riie lescarchcr is Shri Jagdish kumar D. Nirmal, 
.1 t 'SlR research fellow, who worked on the project at 
the Central Salt and Marine Chemical Research Insti¬ 
tute ilhavnagar. 


IMK.RNATIONAL SAFETY AWARD FOR NFL 

11 Hi Nanga! 1,'nit of the National Fertilizers Limited 
lias won the Safety Award of the National Safety 
Council of U.S.A. for its outstanding safety perfor¬ 
mance in 1979. riic Award which relates to the 
l eitili/cr Section Safety Contest has been conferred! 
on the Unit in recognition of its lowest incidence i 
rates of accidents as compared to other member! 
oiganizations of the U.S. Safety Council. i 


BREEDING TIGER PRAWN 

St’IENTISTS of the Central Marine Fisheries 
Research Institute's experimental laboratory at Kova- 
lam near Madras have succeeded in breeding the tiger 
prawn and rearing the larvae to stocking size for the 
firs I time. 

llio tiger prawn (Penacus Monodon) is high- 
piiced species much in demand for export. But its 
production from the marine capture fisheries is very 
low compared to other penacid ptaw'ns. The experi¬ 
mental laboratory at Kovalam is being developed info 
a full-fledged hatchery for large scale prodiKtion r>f the 
seed of tiger prawn, n 

■''U 
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.4 fully thrown cardumoui phiut 


SIKKIM EXCELS IN LARGE CARDAMOM 

FOUR thousand farmers of Sikkim cultivating 
20,000 acres of land, arc producing nearly 2,000 
tons of large cardamom. This represents 70 per cent 
of India’s output; the remaining 30 per cent i" 
contributed by Assam and West Bengal. 

As a first step towards finding foreign markets for 
the large cardamom, the Ministry of Commerce has 
decided to set up a Research and Development 
1 Institute at Panthang, near Gangtok. 

Indo-USSR Troposcatter Link 

THE Prime Minister Suit. Indira Gandhi inaugurat¬ 
ed the Indo-USSR Troposcatter Communication Link 
on November 2. Th’s troposcatter link pro¬ 
vides a reliable, round-the-clock, high-quality trans¬ 
mission medium for telecommunication services bet¬ 
ween India and the USSR. The tropo system has a 
capacity of 12 telephone channels at present, which 
can be augmented to 24 channels, witli corres¬ 
ponding increase in transmitter power, if required, to 
meet the growth in traffic in course of time. Telephone, 
telex and telegraph services can be provided on ihe 
tropo sy.stcm, 
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Disilbilily is no muhility for them. On account ot tapped various schemes launched and implemented by 
Government, the physically distibicd persons are eetting. the vocatitmal training', linancial assistance and arti- 
Jimbs, to stand on their own feet. A polio [valient lieial is earninu a livelihotid by opening.' a pan shop 
with the help of a bank (right). A physically hand - [Jcrsoii is driving a motor vehicle (lett). 


National Awards For Welfare Work 
Done For Handicapped 

THE Government of India have instituted two 
National Awards for work done for the cause ol 
the handicapped. The cash component of the Award is 
Rs. 25,000 in the case of an individual awardee anil 
Rs. 1,00,000 in the case of an institution. 

The institutions competing for the award should be 
voluntary in nature. Government-aided institutions also 
will be eligible for the award. The criterion for selec¬ 
tion will be the quality and extent of work performed 
by the individual or the institution for the cause of the 
handicapped. 


HOMES FOR MENTALLY RETARDED 

THE Madhya Pradesh Government has decided to 
open two more homes for mentally retarded children 
at Jabalpur and Raipur during the International Year 
for the Disabled. At present, there is only one govern 
ment institution of this type tit Indore. Mentally 


ivlarled children of parents with income of less than 
Rs. 500 p.m. will get education free of cost at these 
institutions. Each school will admit 50 students and 
will have hostel facilities for 25 

Ministry of Hume Affairs 

AS many as 95 physically handicapped pcisons were 
working in the Ministry of Home Affairs and vaiious 
oflices under its administrative control upto the end 
of 1980. As a result of the special drive launched 
during the current year for the rch.ibilitation of the 
physically handicapped, seven more disabled persons 
including one blind person have been appointed in the 
various ofliccs of the Mimsliy. Besides, offers of 
appointment have already been sent to one blind person 
and one orthopaedically handicapped person. All 
rc-caning jobs are being entrusted to the blind persons 
only. 

Efforts for the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
are still eontiiiuing and vaiious offices of the Ministry 
have been instructed to accommodate as many disabled 
persons as possible in the jiosts suitable for them. □ 
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A’cl'.'Clt' (IItide 


Riirai idiiia 


C . N. -S. Naif 


IHLSB niuiiogiaphs uad reports’"*' mainly relate to 
case studies unoertaken by the (.^enUe tot 
Manageiiicat in Apriculture. Indian In litutc of 
kiaaaiieinenl Ahniedabad. I lie nionograpli on the 
inHiael oi .eareilv on tarni economy and the le'levance 
111 Kiicl c}:cialK)ii'. is based on a field stiid\ in the 
liliaiKihiisa taiuka of (iujaral. This is a chronically 
tiiougb'i-adeeied area, v.iMi an average normal rain- 
lall oi !■!)() nnn. In 6 out ol It) years piiin' to the 
re'fcnec peiiud of this study, the rainfall was well 
below the noimal level. In three years, it was less 
than I'.df. I In'- monograph provides a proltic of the 
area giving the demographic features and cropping 
pattern, the reference year for the study was 1974- 
/s, the sliidv i'oeussed attention on the impact of 
drought on eiop y eld, employment ;tnd income. The 
main eoncliision ol the study is that technological 
stagnation is rcsponsibl.' for persistent low level of 
tigiiculluial developmen; m this area. While high 
yielding varieties ol cotton and wheal have replaced 
trad'.ional varieties elsewhere in Gujarat, the traditional 
varieties continued to lie prevalent in Dhandhuka 
taluku. 1 he authors of the study lecommcnd that 
appropriate technologies should be evolved to suit the 
agi('-elimalie ensironment of droiighl-pronc areas, 
if lias also been established by the •■tudy that, ulti¬ 
mately, a larger proportion of the local population 
will have to be enabled to take up employment out¬ 
side agrieiillure in a drought-prone area. IJnexccpt- 
tionablc as these conclusions are, what has not emer¬ 
ged is a workahie policy and action programme for 
accelerating the pace of relevant technology transfer 
and provision of adequate non-farm employment 
oppoilunilies for reducing the dependence of the ru¬ 
ral popuiat'oii on land in snch an area. 

•rt lll■ll■ mini— —Mi—III iiniiii i l^||^■— i ii ii iiii i il n ~imi iwuntHl—P— 

1. Impact (if sacrcily on farm ccononiv and signi- 
lieancc of relief operalions—By Guiivang Desai, Gur- 
dev Singh and !>. C. Shnh, pages 140. 

2. Group lending innovation fur rural areas—a 
pilot study—by D. S. Desai, pages 35. 

3. Use and marketing of plant protection appli- 
anees— by G. A. Patel, K. R. Picbchol’a and C. 
Gopinath, pages 151. 

4. Non-wood Forest Products in India—economic 
potentials—^by Tirath Gupta and Amar Gulcria. 
pages 182. 

5. Some Fconomic and Management Aspects of 
non-wood products in India—^Tendu I,caves—by 
Tirath Gupta and Amar Gnleiia, pages 177. 

AH these five books are published by Indian In¬ 
stitute of Management, Ahmedabad. Prices not 
mentioned. 


Group Lending 

The second monograph is :m inn. valive study based 
on an emp.rical analysis ol gioiip lending by one 
branch of a nationalised bank in Niehboobnagar dist¬ 
rict of Andhra Pradesh, riicugh, conceptually, 
group lending has certain iidvanUues through lower 
administrative co.sts etc., this innovation has not 
made any signilicant headway in India. I'hc study 
recommends that this project woiiid be successful if 
Ihc potential borrowers under this arrangemem are 
drawn from a homogeneous backgiound. U has been 
indicated that flexible inieiest rate policies should 
also enhance the probability ol achievii’g innovative 
leatiircs of this scheme. Cinrcntly, ;i number of 
credit-linked rural development progianimcs arc 
under implementation in cveiy Develonmcnl Block 
in the country and it is a common cxperencc ihai 
the poorest elcmenls in the target gioup of beiicncia- 
ries under these programmes lail to get adequate 
loan% fiom the banking in^lllmll ns. Agricui nral 
labourers and persons belonging to sehcdulcd castes 
find it ditticull to obtain subsuint.al loans. It would be 
iidvantagcous to organise such humogcneuus ceorionne 
groups tor group lending purposes. However, organi¬ 
sational inputs lor this purpose arc lacking and 
group lending is net making much progress in most 
parts of the country. While the study has pomled oirt 
the procedural dilhcullies etc., it has not looked at 
the organisational aspects from the borrowers’ point 
of view. Until these issues arc taken care ol. gioup- 
lending is unlikely to make any signilicant headway 
in the country. 

Plant Prutectloii Aplianccs 

The monograph on matkctiiig ol plant pioteeuon 
appliances gives a survey ol major plant protection 
equipments produced and used in the coualiy 
as a whole and in ihc state of Gujarat in 
particular. TJie study has brought out the con¬ 
straints on increased ownership and use of plant 
protection equipments by farmers. The .study has 
not revealed any stanling facts. Farmers with bigger 
land holdings tend to own plant protection equip¬ 
ments. Those who have larger holdings generally 
hiied out their equipment to others and hired man¬ 
power for operating their equipment. The users of 
plant protection equipment were literate and mostly 
menibers of cooperative societies, fhe monograph 
al'O contains an exhaustive survey of constraints in 
plant protection practices including lack of availability 
of equipments of the preferred kind, inadequtitc 
Cl edit and insunicient supplies of pesticides. Another 
limiting factor was the difficulty in getting plant 
protection equipment repaired and maintained. On 
the who'c farmers preferred to use manually operated 
appliances. Like progress in agricultural itself, there 
is a concentration of plant protection equipment 
machinery in a few states. 

Non-Wood Forests 

The survey of non-wood forest products in India 
throws light on a number of interesting factors. This 
survey covers a very wide range of plant species 
producing essential oils, non-edibic oils, tans and 
dyes, gums and resins etc. The current economic and 
social significance of these forest pioducts and their 
potential for fhe future have been examined. The 
survey has highlighted the fact that the contribution 
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of forestry sector to gross domestic product has been 
extremely low in spite of the tact that forests aecount 
lor 23 per cent of the coimtry's geographical area and 
50 per cent of the cultivated area. Virtually no studies 
have been conducted on the employmeni potential 
and income generation potential ol the minor lorest 
produce. The survey recognises the need <'or identi¬ 
fying cciiain norms to regulate gathering ol minor 
forest pr'ielucc. In the contc\t of dcruiation o( 
lores's and conversion of forest land into agricultural 
land, this survey throws usclu'l light on a number el 
aspecis of forest management and dinws titler.iion to 
the need for Itaving a pobey to maximise 1 ■ nctits 
fioni the rich range of minor forest produce. 

'i'endii Leaf 

The last volume refers to a single minor forest 
produce vi>:. tendu leaves. The simly goes into the 
'economic and social significance of tendu leaves, 
current management prac'ices lor tendu-leave trade 
in different states, and step, lo be adopted for impiov- 


ing the management of this resource. The study 
concentrates mainly on Orissa and Mahaiashtia, two 
major tendu leave producing slates. While the price 
of tendu leaves has been going up, the output seems 
to have "been fluctuating very widely and in some 
cases, it has aetnaily declined, riic revenues lo the 
stales from Tendu leaves have not been mereasing in 
spil'C of the using prices on aecounl of ihc eseala'ion 
in administrative costs. I'lie adminisiration of market¬ 
ing arrangements for tendu leaves leaves much lo be 
de.ired. .About 20 pc'r cent of the annual produee 
'cenis to be smuggled out. fhe study rcconiinends 
dial production and marketing should be entrusted to 
Ihe same agency. In order to improve the administra¬ 
tion of tendu leaves, it has been sllgge^led that the 
rcNcnucs fiom this somee should be shareil wit'.i 
local bodies. The stud) has higblighted I he need for 
inter stale coordination for standardising Ihi. manage- 
iiiei’i practices. On the whole, this volume is .i defini¬ 
tive work on evciy aspect 'of the administration of 
lendu leaves—production, marketing etc. 


! ishing Hmimur Prajects—.An Kvaluation 


iilif i'rogriiim'.'.e Evaluation Organisation (PFO) 
ot tile Planning ('ommis-.ion has suggested suhslaiilive 
UK.asmc'. to check tiiue and cost over-runs and to en¬ 
sure ellieiLnt iniplcmentation ol tishing harbour pro¬ 
jects. In its evaluation ivpuil on the projects fhe P1:0 
has reeommciv.led steps to cheek increasing hold of 
middlemen on sm;d! fishermen by integrating credit 
with marketing and simply of extension services, to 
provide adccpiate financial support to traditional fisher¬ 
men for increaseil mechanisation of boats and thus 
channelise benefits to them in the shape of belter 
cniployii'i'Enl carnincs, and acquisition of assets. 

'I'he study conducted by the PEO during 1979-80 
at the instaii.’C of Ministrv of Agriculture a-id Rural 
Reeonsiiuetion related to five fishing harbour projects. 
These are two major harbours of Cochin (Kerala) and 
Visakhapatnam (Andhra Pradesh), and three minor 
harbours of Karwar (Karnataka), Port Blair (.Anda¬ 
man anil Nicobar Islan.ds) and Tuticorin (Tamil 
Nadu). According to the evaluation report. Cochin, 
Kill war and Visakhapatnam harbours were being tully 
utili'-ecl. even bevond their largetted capacities. The 
ruticorip shipihg harbour had still to attain its capacity 
and Port Blair Harbour remained unutilised due to 
lack of necessary infrastructure. 

In regard to project implementation there was time 
over-run varying from 24 months to 76 months in 
construction resultinc in price escalation and revision 
of estimates. The actual expenditure incurred on the 
completion of selected fishing harbours shows that there 
was cost over-run varying from 34 per cent in the 
case of Cochin to as high as 177 per cen' in the case 


of Port Blair. 

In different 'elected harbours (excludine Port Blair) 
there was an increase in the number of meclwnised 
boats ranging from 94 per cent to 410 per cent. Consc- 
auentlv, fish landings had also increased to a comi- 
derable extent. There was a sixeahle nse in the 
exports of marine products ranging from 22 per cent 
to 99 per cent. 


After switching over to mechainsed lisliing, the in- 
eieu'c in employment per carch Iciu been observed to 
he varying from 31 per cent to 100 per cent at dilfer- 
eni harbouis the selected meeliauised boat owners 
liad report'd rise in their moiiililv income from 255 
per cent to 635 per ceiil during the vear 1979-80 as 
a result ol the harbour I'acilil’es so created. 

Among measures suggested liv the PEO to improve 
Ihc efficiency is the setting up of a scjiaratc adminis- 
Iraiivc aiithoritv for plannine. eonstnielion, supervision 
and running of the fishing harbours. This authority, 
according to Ihc icporl, sliould also be entrusted with 
responsibility of registralion of boats and maintenance 
of statistics relating' to operation of boats, s|>eciewisc 
landing of fish catches, price and marketing intelli¬ 
gence. 

The report stresses the need fur providing integrated 
credit service to fishermen so as to link credit with 
marketing of fish catches in order to eliminate middle¬ 
men or commission agents. It was observed, says tho 
report, that with the increased operational activities 
of the mcchaniscti boats and trawlers near the coast¬ 
line the condition of traditional fishermen had been 
adversely affected in terms of fish catch and earnings. 
It i.s necessary that the areas for traditional boats, 
mechanised boats and deep-sea vessels be clearly 
demarcated. The Stale (jovernments should he urged 
to enforce fishing zone by bringing about necessary 
legislation. Fish landing facility and auction centres 
should also be set up for traditional fishermen in 
the form of mini fishing harbours, at suitable locations 
to ensure remunerative prices of their fish catches. 

The report underlines fhe need for fhe development 
of specific programme to help the traditional fishermen 
who are amonc the rural poor. It says that fishermen 
should be enabled to acquire traditional boats under 
schemes like those of self-emplovment from commer¬ 
cial banks etc. There is need for fishery extension 
orpanisation resoonsible for carrying out training 
activities to enable the traditional fishermen to adopt 
marine fish handling and processing techniques for a 
better quality control, says (he evaluation report. 
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BOOKS 


Tno Asian Giants 

liiili;i t'hinii : ('(iiiipuruti^i* Research, I diied hy 
l-.nk Keak & .Ion Sigunlson, ('iir/on Press l^d. 
Kondoii, Faces 154, Price 4 4 

INDIA and Cliiiia arc ihc Iwd big dc\clopiiig cuuat- 
lics liaving vast, huge untapped, naliual and man¬ 
power resources, I he sc two giants ate e.\perieneing 
the elleels ol technology and science on the growth, 
and development. Hence, comparative lesearch on 
India and China is inevitable. This book tiltempts tv) 
stitdy the lole of technology and science in the deve¬ 
lopment ptocess of these two countrie^. 

I he book under review is a collection ot seven out 
standing papers eomnbuted by eminent scholars of the 
held to a symposium held :it 1 nnd in l‘)7K on the 
application and elleels ot technology and science to 
the development process in India and ('Inna. It con¬ 
tains live specialised papers and two bibliographical 
papeis. I hc'-e papers reveal original and lorthright 
views i)|i some ol' the important i'sucs of technology 
and science like sell'-reliaiice vcisus modernisation, 
policy option, local technology systems and the growth 
and development of the Instruments sccloi. The 
book also gives an excellent e.xtensive survey and 
meihodoiogy of comparative lesearch in India and 
China 1 his volume includes only those papers which 
aie of comparative nature and outlook on methodo¬ 
logical questions. 

On the wliole, this is a short, crisp, eminently writ¬ 
ten and thought provoking book. 

Dr Badnr .\lam Iqhal 


Means of Dcvciopmcnf 


I'hc Public Seclur—\ii Effective Means of Deve¬ 
lopment bv Kolesov. StcrliiiR Publishers, New 
Delhi. Pages 213; price R.s. 60. 

IHL public sector enterprises have become instru¬ 
ments of attaining the natiimal objectives. Most of 
the countries having sv)cialistic aims have taken re- 
cvnirsc to the .setting up of public enterprises for their 
entry into various fields ol business and alsiv for dis¬ 
tribution of essential commodities to the society. 
In some of the countries the public sector has already 
attained a commanding height while in others it is in 
its infancy. 

•As is well known, all the countries—-developed or 
developing—are today confronted with the basic eco¬ 
nomic problems ol choice. The means bcine limited 
the policy makers arc left with the task of choos¬ 
ing between different systems to ensure maximum 
hencfU.s to the largest numbers. This consideration has 
made the public .sector to play an importiint dole in 
the present day developmental activities of the deve- 
loping nations. With ever-increasing .socio-economic 
problems in every society, the public sector is to¬ 


day confronted with more complicated issues connec¬ 
ted will) men, maclimes and tlie societies as this sec¬ 
tor IS ;,.'i\ing as an instrument for a state to ttchieve 
Its sucio-cconomic goals. I he book under review 
tries to analyse these aspects of the roles being played 
hy the public seclur and it "aims to show”, as it 
Is mentioned in the introduction of the volume, "the 
stages ol Its formation, analyse its socio-economic 
luiune in the countries of differcni political orientation, 
and to explain ils position in the economy and its 
role in coping with the key task of economic develop 
merit in the liberated countries”. 

I he book is divided into three parts. 'I he first pail 
i'. on the evolution of the public sector in the develop¬ 
ing countries, the second part is concerned with the 
public sector as an instiumcnt for promotion and 
achievement ol national objectives and Ihc third one 
is on Ihe firnetioning of publie sector and its relation¬ 
ship with different government agencic.e under differ¬ 
ent economic systems. 

If Ihe studyiim of the public sector and analysing 
ils soeio-LConomie efiect and role in different forms 
o( economic systems in tlic developing nations arc the 
main objectives of this book, the author has suc¬ 
ceeded in a great measure. Ihe publication contains 
a good deal of analyses of the public enterprises in 
different economic sysiems which are of immense 
relevance in the present-day context. 

The book is mainly based on the study of public 
enterprises in socialists States and many of the exam¬ 
ples cited relate cither to the public sector in India 
or the Soviet Union. The reason for this is that the 
public enterprises can thrive and play this role only 
under a socialist systems. The book would surely be 
of interest to the socialistic readers. However, 
for the general readers, the author could have made 
use of sonic space fruitfully^ to discuss the historical 
evolution and the functioning of nublic cnterptN’s 
under Ihc capitalist economies. This could have pro¬ 
vided a comparative picture of functioning of public 
sector in the two major economic systems. 

Although the book does not claim to be comprehen¬ 
sive in the discussion of all the issues connected with 
the public sector, it contains interesting reading 
material to understand the role of public enterprises 
in devciopinc nations. The contents of the hook 
make it a valuable addition to any library. 

S. Banerjec 


Fertiliser and Industry 

Fertil zer Industry Deskbook—1980, PubCsbed by 
Technical Press Publications, Bombay, Price Rs. 95. 

THE voluminous issue of Chemical Age of India 
IS quite informative. Thought-provoking, instructive 
i^nd exhaustive articles on various aspects of fertili¬ 
ser such as production, storage, energy problems, 
poljiition and new technologies are included in it. 
With neatly arranged topic-wise chapters, the book is 
certainly useful to all those involved in the plaiinjne, 
production and consumption ot fertilisers. 

R. R. Rao 
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Steps to Aid Small Scale Sector 


K) .Kcck'iylc ilc\ck>piiK-iii ol snuill-'>c.ik' mdii''- 
liics, a carclully workcd-oiil time-bound prouramine 
lor anoillary dcvclopmcnl is beinp drawn up willi a 
\iL'W to ensuic rurlhcr dispersal ol iiukisliies mJ 
erowlli of enlrepreneurship. 

SItn Mohammad I azal. Membi-r PlanniiiL' ( oni- 
missioii said this m his keynote address at itie 
t'onvention of Small Industries, organised b\ the 
1 ederation ol Assoeiations ol Small Seale liulusirieN 
ol India m New Delhi. leeentK 

■\ piogramme to establish nueleus plants m llRlll^ 
ntally backward disiriels has been taken up lo 
eenerale a spreadoul neiwork ol small-scale nidus 
(lies, btloils would also be made to persuade Imge- 
seale produc'ds to oft-load production ol parts ami 
eomponenls to ancillary units. The Sixth F-ive 'i eai 
Plan provides a package of mcasu'ics ulongwilh 
tmancing arrangcnienl to achieve the projected 
growth rate in thi.^ sector. A pro.urammc of modcrni 
-ation of .selected industries has been taken up with 
a view to cieating an awareness and idenliUmg 
the problems of productive ellicicncy 

Shri Fazal also said that under the Sixth Plan the 
value of output of small-scale industries was expected 
to rise from Rs. 21,6.15 crores in 1979-8(1 to 
Rs. 32,873 crores in 1984-85. The employment in 
this sector was expected to go up fiom 67 lakh to 


so lakh persons, and expoiis tiom R', l,()S(l cion,-- 

to P,s 1,851) crores tluiing the plan peiioi.1 

Referring lo eoneessions, Shri ! a/al said that 834 
Items had been reserved lor exclusive production in 
the small secloi I he pioducts of the small-scale 
sector weie also givsn price prelerence in Ciovern- 
inent purchases upto 15 pci cent ovei those of the 
organised sectoi More items were being idcntiruul tor 
exclusive purchase fiom the .small-scale industries. It 
had also been decided to have graded reservation 
lists loi pill chases lioni the small-scale sector, the 
Items to be identified, on the basis of production ain.1 
supply capabilities ol the small scale units and the 
acluil supplies made bv them m the leeeiil past 

I he I nion Ministei for Industry ami Laboui, 
SItri Narayan Datt Tiwari in his inairguial address, 
urged the Federation of Association of Small Scale 
Industries to improve the quality of their products 
so that they conform to international specilicalioiis at 
competitive prices, Shri 1 iwari hoped that the small 
scale sector would be quick to grasp the opportunity 
provided by off-loading production capacities of large 
scale plants to ancillary units and help decentrahsa- 
I'oii of industrial development of the country. 

Ihe Minister said that the District Industries 
( entre Programme had been revamped and given a 
project orientation C 
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Sale of Books by L nemploycd Youth and Students 


I III In'.! piloi piop^i ii) iiiwKl' \outli aik; •'iii- 
ilinls III Ihc coiiiitiN to sill liiH'ks brouphl i,nii b\ 
(invL'innu'iii I)v.'|i.iiUnciils .iiul Public Scclur I'li.lci 
i.ikmps was iiuui”iiralc(.l in Vlaciias icccnll\ h\ Miss 
Kimuullxii .lushi. Dcpiiu Minisicr vif liilormalu.n anil 
Hioailc.is'ing Oijiaiii'cil b\ ihc Publications lAiiision 
ol the 'linisiix of Inloiintilion and Protiilcastini'. Ihc 
P'o|cci IS not onK inlcndcd to prockic caini'ul cmploi- 


mcni oppoituiutks to ihi south in Madras .ii\ bii: 
also ti' ni<ikc publications isailabic to tlii cioss. 

section ol the coninninits 

Initialb twentslive uncniplovca south and stiidcni' 
nich.idinu sonic disabled persons have been sclccicd 
I^ach one nets 25 pci cent as coniiriissuin lUi tin Imoks 
sold 


Mainiiioth Tree Plantation Programme 


I V\() lakli lilts thousand hcciaits ol laiul ssdibc 
plantci! ssiih liccs esers sc.ii iluring the Sixth i i-c 
A car Plan A (iiogianimc to this cITcci has been 
finalised bs the Phinnine C'oninussion This svas dis- 
closcil bs Shi I Hhishnia N'tirain Singh. Minister ol 
W’lrrks ;ind Housing, rcccnlls while releasing a set 
ol .special postage stamps depicting four tspical Indian 
flosvcriiig trees 

Ihc Mmistei eommended the example ol (iiijarat 
farmers who had ihseosered that exen their unirrigti- 
fed. parched and saline lands could yield grcalci 


ssetdth in the torni oi luel ssholI sslueli was eseii 
more scares tlitin tood This seai alone, Ciujarai 
farmers were planting some 15 eiores of trees over an 
area ol two lakh hectares. This wtis more than the 
aeieage expected to be covered by the tree planting 
campaign in the rest of the country, he added 

The [Initej Nations experts had warned that bs 
the turn of the century India and other developing 
countries might have enough food to cat but hardlv 
any fuel to cook unless they increased by 25 to 50 
times their present rate of tree plantation. " ’ 
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Editorial 


The IMF Loan 


THE declaration made by the Union Finance 
Minister, Shrl R. Venkataraman in the Lok Sabha 
on November 23 while placing the statement on the 
IMF loan that the Government would not do anything 
derogatory to the country’s self-respect or to national 
interests should be welcomed in all quarters- It is a 
matter of graiification to note that he has dispelled 
fears about devaluation. He said in his statement that 
“there was never any question of devaluation then and 
there is no question now”. 

According to the Sixth Five Year Plan estimrates, 
the country will need to mobilise foreign capital inflows 
worth Rs. 2,800 crore by 1984-8.5, over and above 
the bilateral and multilateral aid commitments. By the 
end of the Sixth Plan, the trade deficits would be 
between Rs. 6,400 crorc and Rs. 7,200 crore per year. 
In 1980-81 alone the deficit on this account was 
Rs, 5,500 crorc, almost double ihf figure for the pre¬ 
vious year. Higher payment for imports of crude and 
petroleum products was mainly responsible for this 
ri.se in trade deficit. The trade deficit can be breached 
only by drawings from the IMF. The accelerated pro¬ 
gramme for exploration and exploitation of oil and 
energy resources in the country may reduce our depen¬ 
dence on imported oil in the years to come. But it 
takes time for these programmes to yield results. Un¬ 
til then the IMF loan will provide cushion in meeting 
balance of payments problem. Thus recourse to the 
5.8 billion dollar loan was found inevitable 

Fear have been expressed about the conditionality. 
Shri Venkataraman has done well in dispelling fears 
about these conditions. These conditions spelled out 
by the IMF are based on sound economic policies. The 
conditions include an increase in administered prices 
of public sector products to lower the clement of sul^ 
sidy. The IM’F has also suggested a number of 
measures to boost exports and thus increase exchange 
earnings. But most of these measures have already 
been incorporated in the Sixth Plan document itself 
and they arc in operation as part of the current year's 
budget proposals. Thanks to these mea-sures. the 
Finance Ministry has been able to contain the budge¬ 
tary deficit within manageable limits. 

The approval of the IMF loan, no doubt, has 
broueht us a great relief, but it should not be consi¬ 
dered as a great achievement. It is an onerous burden 
on the country. There should be no room for 
complacency and with the help of three tiers of 
economic discipline, namely fiscal, monetary and 
physical, we should not allow our resources to be 
fri'tered away. It is also essential that a close and 
careful look is given to import spectrunr and pnlv im¬ 
ports that cs" pass the rigorous test of ind'spensability 
should be allowed. Wasteful imports should be strictly 
curbed. Tlie IMF loan, it is hoped will go a long 
way to rejuvenate our country’s sagging economy. H 
(30.11.1981). 



Special Article 


Effective Legislation 
Needed 


for the Disabled 


lloui Joshi* 


HILE the International Year for Disabled 

Persons—1981—draws to a close, it is well to 
recall that the Uniled Nations has adequately focussed 
attention on- the enjoyment by disabled persons of 
rigiits and opportunities in order to ensure their full 
participation and integration into society. It is appro¬ 
priate that the effort to find solutions to the problem 
of disabled persons should be an integral part of our 
mational development strategies. The lYDP has the 
laudable objective of encouraging the rehabilitation 
of the estimated 450 million, people on earth who 
suffer from some of physical or mental impair¬ 
ment. Another equally important objective has been 
the implementation of the 1971 Declarations by the 
U.N. on the Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons 
and the 1975 Declaration on the Rights of Disabled 
Persons. The lYDP must be seen not just as a year 
(that can soon be forgotten but as the start of a new 
era. 

The most prevalent forms amongst disabled per¬ 
sons are physical impairment, chronic illness, mental 
retardation and sensory disabilities. The great majo¬ 
rity of the world’s disabled persons live in developing 
countries. In them, mental patients make up between 
one-fourth and one-third of the disabled people. In 
the developed world, medical facilities arc available 
but not so in poor countries. In the latter about 140 
million people arc disabled and 90 per cent of them 
secure no (rainins or help whatsoever. Prestige pro¬ 
jects in some of these countries are nothing but cos¬ 
metic embelishments. In India there are about 60 
mi'Iion handicapped people and their number in 
creases bv about 5 million every vear. Majoritv of 
'hem cannot hope for medical, educational or finan¬ 
cial aid. After Egypt. India has the largest blind 
pomilation 'n the world. Almost 30 per cent of 
India’s Wind lose their evesiehf before the agf of 21 
mostly because of nu tritional deficiencies. In ^e w 

• Pwcholosist. Institute of the Physically Handicapped. 

Ministry of Social Welfare. 
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Of the many problems of high priority and of insuffi¬ 
cient means and resources, the developing countries 
have been unable lo allocate the necessary resources 
to solving the problems of disabled persons. 

Ihe L). N. Plan of Action has made an appe^ to 
countries to prepare by the end of 1981 national 
plans for the follow-up of the activities of the Year 
with a view to reviewing and appraising the results of 
the Year by 1981. It has also appealed to review 
the existing legislation for eliminating the possible 
discriminatory practices regarding the education and 
employment of disabled persons. Also, the U.N. has 
asked all countries to introduce new legislation to 
ensure that disabled people have access to all public 
and social facilities. Let no one say that the resources 
arc not available for the achievement of a better life 
for the world’s disabled people. The truth is that too 
much is spent on the munitions of war and too little 
on munitions of peace. Estimates show that if only 
1 per cent of what is now spent on war munitions 
were to be spent on prevention of disability and re¬ 
habilitation of disabled people, their lot in the Third 
World could quickly be improved. What is there¬ 
fore required is the political will to do so, not the 
finances. 

In India’s Five Year Plans, the objective has been 
to develop an all-round programme to transform as 
many handicapped persons as possible into relatively 
active, self-dependent and productive members of the 
society. The Census of 1981 has, for the first time, 
enumerated three categories of the handicapped viz, 
totally blind, totally crippled and totally dumb. The 
most distressing aspect of the widespread dis.abi]ity in 
India is not only its large size but also the fact that a 
good proportion of the disabilities, especially among 
the younger age groups, could be prevented through 
the extension of a range of health care and social 
services, particularly in rural areas and urban slums. 
Illiteracy, prolonged social unconcern and prejudices 
have further compounded the problem. All this calls 
let enacting various laws for the benefit of the di.s- 
ablcd. 

Lcgislafion in Japan 

It would be instructive to know tire laws which 
exist in other countries for the benefit of disabled 
persons. Here wc state the existing laws in two coun¬ 
tries viz., Japan and Sweden as models, though some 
of the provisions in them arc also available in Indian 
laws. In Japan there is a Fundamental Law for coun¬ 
termeasures for mentally and physically handicapped 
persons (Law No. 34, May 21, 1970) along with 
other related laws numbering 18 in all. The Fundamen¬ 
tal Law has the objective of promotine overall coun¬ 
termeasures for mentally and physically handicapped 
persons by clarifying the responsibilities of the State 
and local public bodies in regard to the fundamental 
policies for the prevention of the occurrence of mental 
and physical handicans as well as for the welfare of 
mentally and physically handicapped persons such as 
medical care, frainine, protection, education, promo- 
tirm of emplovmcnt and providin'? of pension, etc. 

Mentally and physically handicapped persons, as 
used in this law. mean those whose daily life or sodal 
life are considerably inconvenienced for a long period 
of time on account of a disabled limb or trunk, handi¬ 
caps in the visual function, handicaps In auditory 
function, dysfunctions of equilibrium, voice. «peech, 
and permament functional disorders of internal organs. 
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such as the heart, respiratory organ as well as the 
mental deficiency like mental retardation. It has been 
provided that State and local pubhc bodies shall 
accelerate investigation and research concerning the 
cause of the occurrence and prevention of mental and 
physical handicaps. They shall also disseminate 
necessary information, strengthen health measures 
for mother and child, make early discovery of sick¬ 
ness and injury which may cause mental and physical 
handicaps, promote early treatment and take other 
necessary measures, for the prevention of the occur¬ 
rence of mental and physical handicaps. The State is 
also duty bound to provide necessary life-long pro¬ 
tection to severely handicapped persons who find it 
extremely difficult to become self-supporting. 

Researches are continuously made by the Slate 
bodies concerning kind and area of occupation which 
arc suitable fur disabled persons of all types. It is 
fell that with guidance and counselling they can be 
enabled to enjoy daily and social liie atter they 
have received various dispositions in accordance 
with their welfare programmes. The related laws for 
disabled persons arc quite sweeping in tlicir con¬ 
tent for an array of facilities, concessions and exemp¬ 
tions are provided in them. For example, the income- 
tax law ^ves tliem reductionIcxemption from taxes, 
the education law guarantees special education for 
blind, deaf and the physically handicapped (inclu¬ 
ding mentally retarded). There are laws for giving 
welfare services, preventive aids, welfare pension 
insurance, discount on tickets for railway journey 
and domestic airlines, etc. Other measures provided 
through laws are vocational training, employment 
promotion, housing loans, installation of special traffic 
signals for the blind, and exemption from various 
taxes like business tax, auto tax, corporate tax, resi¬ 
dent tax etc. 

In Sweden 

Now about legislation for disabled persons iii- 
Swede/i. Ihe major goal for Swedish measures for the 
disabled is that the disabled should be part of the 
community and live like others. They should have the 
same opportunities to earn a living, have a good 
home, move about, and have meaningful jobs and 
leisure activities. The Swedish view of disability 
and handicap is expressed in several government 
propositions and Acts of Parliament, where it is laid 
down that the handicapped arc not a special group or 
separable group of people. An important view which 
has motivated the laws for disabled persons is that 
a handicap is not characteristic of a person with a 
disability «.aused by injury or illness, but a relatioii- 
ship between the person and the environment. The 
World Health Organisation has made a distinction 
between an impairment which is an individual charac¬ 
teristic, functional limitation or disability as a result 
of an injury, and handicap which are the social con¬ 
sequences of an injury and functional impediments. 
This approach which really shifts the handicap from 
the individual to their environment, is important, be¬ 
cause it places a responsibility on all organisers, both 
public and private, to see that the activities they run 
are accessible to all—also to disabled people thus 
preventing a disability from becoming a handicap. 

In contrast to Japan and many other countries, 
Sweden has no general law with the aim of securing 
Ihc rights of disabled persons. There is one exception 
to this rule. This is the Act on Provisions for Mentally 
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Retarded Persons of 1968, which makes the county 
councils responsible for ensuring that the mentally 
retarded are granted their full civil rights. The law is 
intended to meet the requirements of the mentally 
retarded not met by the social resources at the dis¬ 
posal of all citizens. A basic principle of the law is 
that all mentally retarded persons, who need special 
care by society, should receive this to be ablci to take 
part as fur as possible in a nonnal social life. The 
country councils are responsible for mentally icurd¬ 
ed persons resident within their area receiving educa¬ 
tion, care and other attention in accordance with the 
Alt. The only exception is the special educalion of 
visually and auditorially impaired, mentally retaided 
persons, which is carried on in special state schools.. 

In recent years there has been a trend in Sweden 
towards framework legislation with less and less 
detailed govermnent control of the local authorities’ 
and country councils’ activities. By means of special 
government subsidies to activities considered especially 
imjxjrtant, such as, for example, the home help ser¬ 
vice and transport services, tlic government has 
sought to create guarantees for Uic realisation of such 
activities. The municipalities have the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility for providing for the needs of ffic disabled. 
Technical aids for the disabled are in principle free 
of charge to the individual. They are supplied without 
a means test and there is no upper lim.t for the cost 
ot the aid. Even repair and maintenance of the aid 
occui without cost to the disabled person. The techni¬ 
cal aid service includes testing, prescription, adjust¬ 
ment, information and training. The provision of 
inierpreting services for the deaf, the dump, and 
and tliose with speech impediments is also part of 
the service. 

Building laws prescribe that dwellings with some 
e,xccplions should be designed so that they can also 
be used by persons with reduced mobility and orien¬ 
tational ability. This applies to new buildings and to 
extensive reconstruction. Tliere is a special govern¬ 
ment hous ng allowance to enable the dwelling to be 
designed to meet the disabled persons individual 
requirements. This is granted for all types of disabi¬ 
lities. Public transport, including platforms, stations, 
etc. is usually designed in such a way that particu¬ 
larly persons with physical disabilities, such as motor 
impediments and defective sight and hearing, have 
no difficulty in using them. 

Child Care 

The Child Care Act came into force on January 1, 
1977. According to it, the physically disabled children 
have to be given priority to a pre-school placement as 
a matter of right. Pre-school activities are organised 
so that a group of children with defective hearing 
form part of larger group, or individual children with 
defective hearing attend their ordinary pre-school. The 
majority of disabled pupils can attend an ordinary 
school at upper secondary level. There are special 
schools also. Employment for all—this is the slogan 
and aim of Wedish employment policy. The Work En¬ 
vironment Act prescribes that the employer is obliged 
to adapt working conditions to individuals’ physical 
and mental r^uirement. This means demands for adap¬ 
tion to individuals with various disabilities as well. In 
1974 two laws came into force with the aim of streng¬ 
thening the situation of employees on the labour mar¬ 
ket, and in particular that of the elderly and the disabl- 
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ed. The disabled persons are given special protection 
by rules lor the order in which employees are to be 
Oismissed or laid oh. There has been a negative trend 
lor the disabled on the labour market dunng the last 
tew years. The ehorts of the government are aimed at 
breaking this trend and increasing disabled persons' 
opportunities for obtaining employment. 

Social insurance legislation provides for disability 
pension and allowances. Child care allowances are 
paid to parents taking care of children under 16 years 
of age, who due to illness, mental retardation or other 
disability require special care and supervision for a 
considerable period of time. This allowance is not 
payable to parents whose children are taken care of 
in an institution, which belongs to or receives sub¬ 
sidies from the government, country council or local 
authority. 

Social Services Act 

As a result of tlic social services reform which will 
come into force on January 1, 1982 the Social Assis¬ 
tance Act, the Temperance Act, tlie C3iild Welfare 
Act and the Child Care Act will be superseded by a 
joint legislation called Social Services Act. Ihc new 
Act imposes on the municipality an ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for tlie social situation of the individual in a 
more explicit manner than the earlier legislation. The 
Act stipulates that the individual is entitled to assis¬ 
tance from the social welfare committee (government's 
body) for his support and his way of life in general if 
his needs cannot otherwise be met. The individual 
must by the assistance be guaranteed a reasonable 
standard of living. The committee has the same res- 
possibility for disabled as for able-bodied citizens. 
The municipality’s obligations are determined b> the 
indivdual’s dilTiculties in his way of life. The social 
welfare home help service is vital for many disabled 
and is being developed. 

Within the socio-political grant system the social 
security insurance in S'weden is the most comprehen¬ 
sive in terms of both legislation and cost. The system 
is designed with special reference to disabled persons. 
Early retirement pension, disability compensation, and 


care allowance are expressly intended for them. 
To sura up, the Swedish movement of disabled people 
differs from organisations for disabled in many other 
countries in that it consists to a high degree of organi¬ 
sations of and not for the disabled. They are dominated 
to a large extent by the disabled themselves and in the 
last few years have come to function as social policy 
pressure groups in relation to society. Society supports 
the activities of the organisations for the disabled, 
both financially and in other ways. The government 
support is intended for national associations. The 
disabled are given an <.>pportunity to voice their 
opinion on draft bills, they take part m reference 
groups, working parties, committees, etc., appointed 
to carry out special investigations at central govern¬ 
ment, country and municipal level. They are also 
in many cases members of permanent bodies. Special 
coordinating bodies have been set up at dilrerent 
levels for contact between the aulhorilics and the 
organisations of the disabled. 

To conclude, the experience of all countries shows 
that it is largely the environment which determines 
the effects of an impairment on a person's daily life. 
Hence, the society has an obligation to make, through 
legislation, their general physical environment, their 
Social and health services, their educational and work 
opportunities as well as their cultural and social life, 
including sports, totally accessible to the dbabled 
persons. A society that shuts out a number of its 
members is an impoverished society. Disabled persons 
should not be considered as a special group with needs 
different from the rest of the community but as 
ordinary citizens with special difficulties in getting their 
ordinary human needs fulfilled. Amongst the most 
urgent legislations that need to be put into operation 
in India are in matters concerning reservafion of jobs 
for handicapped, preventive measures, disability in¬ 
surance and compensation, various grants and 
ajlowances, right to education, right to treatment free 
of charge to any extent, right to free technical aids, 
right to concessions in transport and various other 
services, and finally the right to live in their familiar 
environment. □ 


All India ‘Van Vardhak’ Award 


WITH a view to encouraging individual efforts in 
developing forestry' in the country, the Union Agricul¬ 
ture Ministry has instituted “Van Vardhak” Award, 
on an all India basis from this year. The award carries 
cash prizes and certificates to three best competitors 
as declared by a panel of judges headed by the Inspec¬ 
tor General of Forests or Additional Inspector General 
of Forests 


The competitions for the Award would be conduc¬ 
ted, in respect of three species raised viz., (i) Fuel- 
wool, (ii) Fodder and (iii) Fruits and small Timber. 

The person securing the first position will get a cash 
award of Rs. 5000 and certificate conferring the title 
“Van Vardhak” for the year Those securing second 
and third positions would be given Rs. 3000 and 
and Rs. 2000 respedivcly. 
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Role of Statistics 


in fc^conomic Development 


S. B. Chavan* 


OUR statistical system has developed over the yeais 
within the administrative structure and division of 
responsibility between the Central apd the State Go¬ 
vernments. In such a dcccntraBsed statistical system, 
adequate coordination of the wide ranging statistical 
activities is very importa^it to avoid duplication of 
efforts. 

I am glad to note that the recommendations made 
at the First Conference of State Ministers of Statistics 
held in Anril 1981 are receiving greater attention of 
the concerned authorities for improving the statistical 
.system. Effective implementation of thc.se recommen¬ 
dations, particularly the augmentation of the anah- 
tical capabilities of the statistical organisg,tions at the 
Centre and in the States and strengthening the statis¬ 
tic^ machinery at district and block levels should be 
given priority. If concrete and viable programmes in 
'this direction arc put forth by ffic States, f am sure, 
these will get due consideration in the Planning 
Commission. 

Although we have made considerable progress in 
diverse areas of official statistics, there are still grey 
areas where data are to be built up not merely at the 
natiomtl level but also at the regional and sub-regional 
levels for the purpose of detailed local level planning. 
Further, with the planning process entering new areas 
of economic activities, the requirements of statistics 
both as benchmark data as well as for concurrent eva¬ 
luation are increasing, I would like to mention here 
some dt these areas. 

Statistical Abstracts 

The State Directorates of Economics and Statistics 
bring out regularly annual statistical abstracts contain¬ 
ing comprehensive statistics on various socio-economic 
aspects of the States and the statistical series presented 
in these abstracts are serving as a good reference mate¬ 
rial to all users. The coverage and content of the 
data presented in these abstracts, however, vary from 
State to State. With a view to building up an all- 
India picture and making inter-State comparisons on 
a regular basis, it will be desirable to present certain 
minimum items of information uniformly in all the 
state statistical abstracts. 

Data on Social Services 

Socnal services such as provision of honsme, impro¬ 
ving educational facilities and other minimum and 
basic needs of the people are given priority in our 
Plans. The statistical data base in the.se sectors is 
relatively weak and greater attention will have to be 

•Minister for Planning and Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission. Excerpts from his fnmgural address delivered 
on November 12 198t at the Fifth Conference of Centra 
and State Statistical Organisations. 


given to improve the system. Some of the problems 
involved in collection of statistics in these areas are 
both conceptual and organisational. 

District level planning is becoming more functional 
and for effective formulation and implementation of 
this process, certain minimum essential statistics vrill 
have to be maintained at district level and, at the 
same time, district economic review prepared so as to 
provide necessary data support. 

In the context of development of energy resource 
in the country, there is an urgent need for authentic 
and comprehensive information on the demand and 
consumption of different forms of energy. Date on 
items like fire-wood, agricultural waste and animal 
dung, will have to be built up on sound statistical 
principles, as these non-commercial forms of energy 
account for a substantial proportion of the present 
levels of consumption. I hope the statistical organi¬ 
sations at the Centre and in the States will give more 
attention to the collection and compilation of these 
statistics. 

Environmental Development 

As you are aware, in our Sixth Plan, wc have given 
special attention to environmental developmental effo¬ 
rts. Consequently, the data required for formulation 
of an appropriate environmental policy need careful 
consideration. Sonic data on various facets of envi¬ 
ronment arc being collected by different agencies. 
'Flicre is need for coordination of the efforts of diffe¬ 
rent departments and institutions in collaboration with 
the newly created Department of Environment. 

A study of differences in State Domestic Product 
and Per Capita Income is useful to measure the re¬ 
gional income inequalities and for allocation of Cen¬ 
tral assistance amongst the States. It is, therefore, 
important that adequate attention is given to proper 
measurement of State incomes on the basis of a com¬ 
monly accepted methodology’. 

Timciv avnilabilitv of data needs no emphasis. Man- 
nual and mechanical tabulation methods for processing 
the results of large scale censuses and surveys are not 
wholly adequate and electronic computers will have 
to play larger role in future. We have to rationalise 
and streamline the existing methods of data proce.S!5ing 
at different levels and plan work in such a way that 
this particular operation may not be a bottleneck in 
the final availability of the results. 

Ihc development of statistical system in different 
parts of the country is not uniform due to different 
local needs, administrative structure and importance 
of particular .sectors of the economy in the region. In 
this context, I have in mind (he statistical develop¬ 
ment in the North Eastern Region. I am glad to note 
that a Working Group has recently gone into the re¬ 
quirements of statistics of the North Eastern Region 
and also of the Ghat and Tribal Areas. I hope that 
the North Eastern States would carefully consider 
these recommendations and fix priorities for develop¬ 
ment of sfafi.stics in different fields. 
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A Case Study in Coimbatore District 

Domestic Energy 
Consumption in 

Rural Households 

K. Rajcndran”', K. Shanmugaiti”"’ and K. R. 
Swaminalhan*** 


The fact that firewood and cowdung together pro* ** 
vided about two thirds of the domestic energy makes 
one presume that this trend would become ha;?ardous 
from the ecological and economic points of view. By 
consuming more firewood forests are destroyed, and 
by using cowdung in its raw form for energy we 
deprive ourselves of a valuable crop nutrient. 

All these energy conditions necessitate studies on 
energy consumption in various sectors so as to study 
the energy problems and to identify the methods to 
generate and|or conserve as much energy as possible. 
Therefore a case study was trken up in 1980 in a 
village of Coimbatore District wi;h the object of 
estimating ^the household energy consumption along 
with different components of energy and the cost of 
domestic energy use. 

Sample households were selected by random sampl¬ 
ing method and the needed information on different 
types of fuels used, their quantity, value and purpose 
were collected by survey method wiM; the help of 
interview schedules. Apart from these data the num¬ 
ber of animals maintained in the farm, sizes of the 
farms and the families were also collected. 


INDIAN economy has been experiencing the impact 
of energy crisis in its worst form in recent years. 
Ihe poor performance of various industries and the 
higli inflation prevalent in India may be attributed to 
a great extent to the power failures and the sky 
rocketing of prices of the petroleum and its products. 


Conventional percentage and average analysis were 
carried out to find out total quantity of different types 
of fuels used accordijig to their purpose. Energy con¬ 
sumption per household and also per capita were 
worked out in terms of actual quantity and value and 
also in terms of energy units (kilo calories). 'I'o con¬ 
vert the different energy sources to uniformity follow¬ 
ing conversion factors were used. 


Energy sources may be broadly classified under 
two categories: Commercial sources and non-commer¬ 
cial sources. In 1977, of the 487.80 million tonnes 
of coal replacement energy consumed, about 55 per¬ 
cent was obtained from commercial energy and the 
rest 45 per cent from non-commercial energy sources. 
This indicated that non-commercial energy sources like 
firewood and vegetable wastes are as important as the 
commercial energy sources like coal, oil and electri¬ 
city. 

According to the 1970-71 estimates, more than 70 
per cent of the commercial energy was used by the 
industrial and transport sectors, 18 per cent by the 
domestic sector and about 12 per cent by the agricul¬ 
tural government and commercial sectors. Household 
sector consumed a significant quantity of the total 
energy consumption in India. Total cn<”.gv consump¬ 
tion in the domestic sector during 1970-71 wa,s 
estimated at 214.91 million metric tonne coal replace¬ 
ment units of which commercial energy constituted 
16.52 per cent and the non-commercial energy 
constituted 83.48 per cent. Firewood was found to 
be the major supplier of non-commercial energy and 
oil amone lh>' commercial sources in the domestic 
sector, Energy supplied from cowdunn cake in the 
domestic .sector was estimated at 12.52 per cent 
of the total domestic energy consumption. 

• A.«st. Professor, 

** Research Associate anU 

*** !!,?]’*?*?'■ and Head of Department of Farm Machinoy, 
T.N.A.U., Coimbatore. ^ 


one KWH ciectricity 
one litre of kerosene 
one kilogram of cowdung 
one kilogram of firewood 


860 kilo calories 
- 9599 kilo calories 

— 2100 kilo calorics 

— 4708 kilo Calories 


Findings 

The results of the investigation carried out revealed 
that the size of family of cultivator household was 
7.21 and that of the non-cultivator households 4.93. 
The cultivating households were, therefore, supporting 
larger number of people than the non-cultivating ones. 
Different kinds and quantities of energy used for 
domestic activities per annum in the rural households 
are given in Table 1. 

Table 1 indicates that the average per household 
firewood consumption was more with cultivator house¬ 
holds than non-cultivator households. But, when com¬ 
pared on per capita basis there was not much 
difference between the consumption by the two groups. 
Cowdung and electricity were more in use in culti¬ 
vator households than non-cultivator hou.seholds. 
Kerosene consumption was more for non-cultivator 
households. 


To make better comparison different types of energy 
sources were converted into energy units and the 
details are furnished In Table 2. 
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TaUe 1. Different kinds of quantities of energy consumption for domestic activities in the sample 
households—^Average per household and per capita. 


Particulars 

Cultivator 

households 

Non-Cultivator households 


per household 

l)Ci capita 

per household 

per capita 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(‘‘1 

(5) 

Firewood (in kg.) Owned 

1814.30 

251.50 

1024.30 

207.80 

Purchased 

772.90 

107.10 

748.60 

151 Q 

.Vq 

Total 

2i87.20 

358.60 

1772.90 

359 “70 

Cowdung (in kg.) 

178.57 

24.75 

35.71 

7.25 

Kerosene (m litres) 

27.64 

3.83 

44.71 

9.07 

Electricity (in KWH) 

271.68 

37.68 

49.68 

10.08 


Table 2. Sourccwise annual energy consumption in 
the sample households. 

(biieigy 111 lakh kilo-caloriesj 


Particulars Cullivalor House- Non-cultivatoi 

holds household 



per 

per 

per 

per 


household 

capita 

household capita 

pirewood 

121.81 

~ 16.89 

83.47 

16.93 


(93.26) 

(93.26) 

(93.91) 

(93.91) 

Cowdung 

3.80 

0.53 

().7() 

0.15 


(2.91) 

(2.91) 

(0.86) 

(0.86) 

Kerosene 

2.66 

0.37 

4,22 

0,86 

(2.04) 

(2.04) 

(4.75) 

(4.75) 

Electricity . 

2.34 

0,32 

0.43 

0.09 

(1.79) 

(1.79) 

(0,48) 

(0.48) 


130.61 

18.11 

88.88 

18.03 


(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentages to total) 


It is dear from the above table that po capita 
domest e energy consumption was about 18.11 lakh 
kilo-calories and 18.03 kilo-calorics in the cultivator 
and noh-cuUivator households respectively. From 
among the four sources of energy firewood, cowdung, 
Kerosene and electricity, firewood provided more than 
90 per cent of the cnejgy in the rural households. 
Firewood was followed by cowdung cake in cultiva¬ 


tor households and provide about 3 per cent of 
the total energy. In non-cultivator households fire¬ 
wood was followed by kerosene. Domestic electric 
energy consumption was more in the cultivator house¬ 
holds than non-cultivator houscliold.s Total energy 
consumption per household was higher by about 50 
per cent in tiK cultivator households when compared 
to non-cultivator households. But on per capita basis 
there was no different ^’ctwecn them in the total 
energy consumption. 

Out of the total energy consumptioii of about 131 
kilo-calories per cultivator household about 98 per 
cent was used for cooking and only about 2 per cent 
for lighting. In the non-cultivator luuiseliolds about 
4 per cent was u.scd for lighting and the rest 96 
per cent for cooking. 

Sourcewise energy cost studies sbiowcd that on an 
average a cultivator household spent about Rs. 829 
per household and Rs. 115 per capita for domestic 
energy consumption per annum whereas a ncn-culti- 
vator household spent about Rs. 570 per liousehold 
and about Rs. IIG per capita per annum for domes¬ 
tic energy. Of the total domestic cnert’y cost more 
than 75 per cent was spent on firewood in both cate- 
'gories of the rural households, cost on firewood was 
followed by cost on electricity in cultivator househoId.s 
and by cost on kerosene in non-cultivator households. 


Table 3. Sourcewise average annual energy cost in rural households 


Cultivator households Non-cultivator house¬ 
holds 


SI. Particulars 

No. 

Per 

household 

Per 

capita 

Per 

household 

Per 

capita 

1. Firewood 

633.38 

87.79 

466.61 

94.73 


(76.38) 

(76.38) 

(81.61) 

(81.61) 

2 Cowdung cake 

53.57 

7.43 

12.50 

2.18 

(6.46) 

(6.46) 

(2.19) 

(2.19) 

3. Kerosene 

47.26 

6.55 

75.26 

15.51 


(5.70) 

(5.70) 

(13.16) 

(13.16) 

4. Electricity 

95.09 

13.19 

17.39 

3.53 

(11.46) 

(11.46) 

(3.04) 

(3.04) 

Total 

829.30 

114.96 

571.76 

115.95 


(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentages to total) {Contd. on Page 17) 
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Cover Story 

Bicycle Industry 
in Punjab: 


i'lotitems of Industry 

iviuiu-siagc sauipong was adopted lO probe mt 
prooierus laoeu uj iuc inuusiry. in me msi stage, 
i^uumaua was seiccleO txjcausc me oioycie inuusuy 
IS maiuiy conceniraicu ucre ooib lor piuuucuou anu 
employ meat, ncie ‘•0 unns piuouce eumpieie ot* 
cycics ana nearly isuU umts produce components lu 
ineuiuni anu small sectors, in uio seconu stage, numu* 
raciuring umts weic ciussuied on tne basis or invest¬ 
ment inio tnree categories viz. large, meditun and 
small, in tne anal stage, ihe requisite nanioet oi res¬ 
pondents were selected tor interview from each cate¬ 
gory lor ranaom survey. lUe siuuy coveted me 
year 1980. Various problems faced by the bicycle 
mdustry are discussed below ; 


Problems and Prospects 


IVemjit .S, Grewal’" 


PUNJAB has made considerable progress in building 
up an industrial economy through a process of plan¬ 
ned development over the last two decades. It has 
niiuie considerable progress in the manufactuie of 
such consumer products as bicycles, sewing machines, 
electric fans, wash ng machines, desert coolers and 
niopcds. In the production of cycles, Punjab tops 
Ollier States as nearl> 60 per cent of the bicycles arc 
pioditced in the State. The production of bicycles in 
the country increased from 24.08 lakhs in 1972 to 
40.00 lakhs in 1979 while in Punjab the prcjduction 
rose from 5.39 lakhs in 1972 to 24.75 lakhs in 1979 
The number of those employed in this industry in 
Punjab rose from 14,620 in 1970-71 to 36,936 in 
1977-78. 

Origin 

The bicycle industry in Iho State is 43 years old but 
its production increased remarkably only during the 
last ten years Late S. Karam Singh Bhogal was the 
pioneer of bicycle industry in IJudhiana. He started 
a small workshop for manufacturing Centre Axil and 
Cone in 1938. World War II proved a boon to the 
industry because bicycle imports were absolutely stop¬ 
ped. This provided a stimulus to the production of 
cycle parts such as bells, carriers, mud-guards etc. 
Following the grant of protection in 1949 in the form 
of import duty of 75 per cent ad-valorem on bicycles 
and parts new manufacturing units were set up at Sone- 
pat (now in Haryana), Rajpura and Ludhiana. 
The stoppage of imports of bicycles and parts in 1957 
gave a fillip to the establishment of subsidiary cycle 
industry. The main bicycles and components produ¬ 
cing centres at Ludh’ana, Amritsar, Jullundur, Raj¬ 
pura and Malerkotla have made spectacular progress 
since then. 

•Postgraduate Department oi Economics, Govt. College. 
Ludhiana. 


(i) bliortagc of Tower ; The selected units were 
not geitmg suuicient power to lully utilise tne instal¬ 
led capacity. The power to the industry was supplied 
curing nignt iroiu o t'.M. to 2 A.ivi., wmen nad 
created twin problems of poor quahty of products 
and labour inciiicicncy. It was turiiitr pointed out 
by respondents that power cut in Punjab had become 
amiosi a regular Icature since 1977. it was reported 
Uiat the industry laced acute power slioriagc 
May to June and November to February in these 
years. Ihc icspondents tell that the shortage of power 
supply had been due to Government’s policy of sup¬ 
plying power to the larm sector. Duru.g these 
months, power cut was to the extent of 40 to 60 per 
cent. In addition to this, industry also laccd the 
problems of low voltage and local power break-down 
on an average twice a week lasting 1 to 2 hours. The 
small units were hard-bit by the restrictions on power 
supply. It had affected the production of these umts 
by 30 to 40 per cent. 

Despite the power constraint, the bicycle industry 
has shown remarkable progress because a large chunk 
of production comes Irom big and medium units 
which have their ov,/n pov/er generating sets. 

(ii) Poor Availabihty of Steel at Controlled Prices; 
The bicycle manufacturers were not get^ig steel at 
controlled prices according to 

respondents pointed out the availability of steel to the 
extent of 50 to 60 per cent and the remau^g only 
5 to 10 per cent a,t controlled prices of their require¬ 
ments. The remaining quantity of steel was purcha¬ 
sed by manufacturing units at a premium price. 

(iii) Fuel Oils ; The bicycle industry normally 
uses four types of fuel-oils namely fmnace oil, kwo- 
sene oil, high speed diesel oil and hght diesel oiL^The 
first two are used for beating purposes while the other 
two for power generation. Out of 61 respondents, 
only 5 stated the availabihty of fuel-oils to llie extent 
of 45 to 55 per cent of their consumpition at control¬ 
led prices. The remaining respondents got only 25 
to 35 per cent of their needs at controlled prices and 
the rest at premium prices. The increasing c<»t of 
fuels due to international situation and fuel hikes by 
our Government had badly affected the production 

cost of bicycles. _ , i.- i 

(iv) Inadequate Supply of Coal : The bicycle 

dustry needs coal for heating purposes which is to^ 
supplied by Government at Rs. 225 per ton. pie 
respondents reported the easy availability coal at 
premiuin price but poor supply at controIW 
Out of 61 respondents, 2 stated, coal suppHes to the 

(Corn, on page 14) 
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Economic Inequalities 


Among the States 


Dr. Badri Bishal Tripathi^ 


INDIA ranks second in lerms ol population uiul 
seventh in terms of area in the world. Ihc country 
comprises regions that arc extremely heterogenous in 
terms of resources, climate, soil and languages, rhe 
same physical heterogeneity lies among the dilfereiit 
States, Oil account of extreme heterogenous base, there 
has been economic inequality among the States. 

To explain economic inequality of the States, we 
do not have sufliicient data regarding total output, in¬ 
come and infrastructure of the States at the beginning 
of the planning period in India. However, on the basis 
of some scattered dgta, only a simple trend can be cited 
to show condition of inequality among States. In IQ.s 1 
about 17.8 per cent of those engaged in agriculture 
fell under the category of agricultural labour. The 
population of agricultural labour was well above the all 
India average in Bihar. Madhya Pradesh and West 
Bengal. In Bihiar about 26 per cent of agricultural 
population came under this category. On the basis of 
this criterion Bihar. Madhya Pradesh and West Ben¬ 
gal were apiong the poorest States in the country, 
whereas Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Prn;'e'h 
were among the rich ones. More than l.S per cent of 
the net sown area was irrigated in Punjab while less 
than 8 per cent of the net area sown was irrigated in 
Madhya Pradesh. This shows that there was wide¬ 
spread inequality among the States at the beginning of 
the planning in India. 

Inequalities among States 

An important objective of planned development is 
to bring about a progressive reduction in inequalities 
among the States in the pace of development and 
diffusion of technological benefits. But, in spite of 
multi-dim'ensional growth in the Indian economy du¬ 
ring the last thirty years of planning efforts to reduce 
glaring inequalities among States have proved ineffec¬ 
tive. Just as the population can be divided between 
the rich and the poor the country can also be divided 
between the rich and the poor States. It is generally 

Head, Economics Department, Allahabad Degree College, 
Allahabad. 


rccongised that the present degree of inequality in in¬ 
comes and economic status is unacceptable and 
should be reduced. But in spite of efforts during the 
planning era these inequalities have increased. The 
concentration of poverty and malnutrition is increasing 
in certain States. The country is getting polarised in¬ 
to a few developed States and many stagnant and 
deteriorating ones. Bihar. Oris!>a, Uttar Pradesh, 
Assam, Andhra Pradesh. Tamil Nadu and West Ben¬ 
gal are the most important among the poor States. 
I'or example, during the period from 1960-61 to 1975- 
76 the domestic product of Bihar grew at the rate of 
1.7 per cent per annum and the gross domestic product 
-if Uttar Pradesh grew at the rate of 2.5 per cent per 
annum. Though, the domestic product of Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh grew at the rate of 3.5 
per cent per annum during the same period yet, if 
we fake the period of 1970-71 to 1977-78, their 
growth rates were lower at 2.05 and 2.80 per cent 
only. Tamil Nadu showed a dismal performance. 
During 1970-71 to 1977-78 the State is estima,ted to 
have registered an annual rate of 0.66 per cent only. 

If per capita income is taken as an indicator of eco¬ 
nomic standard, Bihar. Orissa, Madhya Pradesh. 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal arc among the poor 
States and Punjab. Maharashtra, Haryana and Guja¬ 
rat arc among the rich States. While a large proportion 
of the population in India lives below the poverty 
line, a larger percentage of it lives in the poorer 
States. The imbalances in the pace of agricultural and 
industrial advance are reflected in the large difference 
of population living below the national poverty line. 
The data for 1977-78 given in table I fnext page) show 
a range of the pcrccntacc of population living below 
the poverty line from 15 per cent in Punjab to 66 per 
cent in Orissa. The different forms of economic ine¬ 
qualities arc shown in the table. 

Causes of Inequalities 

The above explanation of development experience 
of the Indian economy clearly reveals inequalities 
among the States. It is very strange that the prosperity 
ami the poverty are increasing side by side. This gives 
rise to a very genuine question of why this has hap¬ 
pened ? The following arc the main causes of econo¬ 
mic inequality among the States:— 

(i) It is well-known that infrastructure is the 
foundation of economic development. It is 
only infrastructure that keeps the whole 
economic machinery in motion. It enables 
an optimal utilization of natural resources. 
The development of infrastructure accelera,- 
tes the rate of growth of the economy. 
Though, during the planning period, infra¬ 
structural facilities have strengthened the 
economic base of the country, yet there is 
acute disparity in the distribution of infra¬ 
structure—^power. irrigation, transport, coal 
etc.—among the States. The tabic 2 shows 
the index of composite infrastructural deve¬ 
lopment in different States for the year 
1975-76. To compare the level of compo¬ 
site infrastructure among the States the 
index number 100 is earmarked for the 
country for the year 1975-76 The table 2 
shows that Punjab occupies the highest 
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Table 1 Regional Inequalities in India 


States 

Percentage of 
population be¬ 
low poverty 
line (1977-78) 

(1) 

(2) 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 18 

Assam . 

51.10 

Bihar 

57.49 

Gujar.nl 

39.04 

Haryana 

24.84 

Himachal Pradesh 

27.23 

Jammu & Kashmir 

34.06 

Karnataka 

48.34 

Kerala 

46.95 

Madhya Pradesh 

57.73 

Maharashtra 

47 71 

M.inipur 

29 31 

Ori.ssa 

66.40 

Punjab 

15.13 

Rajasthan 

33.76 

Tamil Nadu . 

52.12 

Tripur.'i 

59.73 

Uttar Pradesh 

50.09 

West Bengal 

52 54 

India . 

48.13 


Per capita 
income in 1977-78 
at current prices 

Percentage of 
net irrigated 
area to net 
area sown 
(1975-76) 

Per capita Villages electri- 

powei consump- tied as percent- 
tion in 1978-79 age of total no. 
KWH of villages. 

(Per annum) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1002 

30.8 

95 

62.5 

866 

22.0 

34 

20.4 

735 

32.6 

79 

30.5 

1341 

16.6 

240 

62.0 

1472 

48.4 

250 

100.0 

1154 

16.1 

53 

54.6 

986 

43.5 

90 

70,0 

1141 

13.2 

153 

61.0 

968 

10.4 

104 

1000 

896 

9.6 

99 

32.5 

1628 

9.9 

223 

72.7 

799 

46.4 

6 

16.5 

857 

16.5 

116 

37.1 

1962 

75.1 

328 

100.0 

925 

16.9 

104 

41.8 

1031 

42.8 

181 

99.0 

... 

12.5 

15 

35,2 

916 

46.1 

96 

34.9 

1303 

24.1 

113 

30,7 

1189 

24.3 

1.34 

44.5 


Table 2 : Index showing level of composite infra¬ 
structure (1975-76=100). 


Stales Index 

1975-76 

Punjab.208 

Kerala.160 

Tamil Nadu . . .155 

Haryana.152 

West Bengal .143 

Gujarat.119 

Maharashtra .107 

Bihar.96 

Uttar Pradc,sh .95 

Assam.95 

Andhra Pradesh . .96 

Orissa.99 


place followed by Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Haryana, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Assam, 
Andhra Pradesh and Orissa have a very 
low index of infrastructural development. 
Such glaring inequalities regarding infras¬ 


tructural facilities are widening the gap 
between the rich and the poor Slates. Ow¬ 
ing to the strange and stable position in 
infrastructure the rich States are reaping 
the fruits of development programme at 
the cost of the backward States. 

(ii) Agricultural development had not been even 
throughout the country. This resulted in an 
increase in poverty apd inequality among the 
States. In 1976 the Planning Commission 
estimated that 25 per cent of roughly 400 
districts in the country Ha,d negative growth 
during the preceding ten years, another 14 
per cent districts had growth rate between 0 
to 1 per cent, about 25 per cent ^stricts 
had an average rate of growth of more than 
3 per cent and a few districts showed 5 to 
7 per cent annual increase in agricultural 
production. Table 3 on next page shows the 
state of unequal rate of increase in crop 
production of different States during 1962— 
65 to 1971 —74, The table reveafe that while 
Punjab showed 8.35 per cent per annum 
growth rate Nagaland and Maharashtra 
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experienced a negative growth rale or more 
than two per cent per annum. In connec¬ 
tion with this unequal ^wlh rate it may 
be mentioned that physical requirements 
vary from crop to crop and due to diffe¬ 
rences in soil, climate, topography, rainfall 
and irrigation facilities cropping pattern 
and average production of different crops 
per unit of land will not be uniform in all 
the States of the country. The lack of 
diffusion of the new seed-fertiliser irriga¬ 
tion technology has accentuated statcwise 
imbalances and an 1977-78 the value of 
per capita agricultural output of the rural 
populatoin was Rs. 888 in Rajasthan, while 
it was as high as Rs. 3361 in Punjab. 

Table 3 : State-wise growtha les of crop production 
1962—65 to 1971—74 


State 

(Percent per annum) 

Growth 

rate 

Punjab 

. 8.35 

Haryana 

. 6.66 

Kerala . 

. 4.96 

Rajasthan 

. 3.80 

Himachal Pradesh 

. 3.68 

Uttar Pradesh 

. 3.28 

West Uengal 

. 3.14 

Tamil Nadu 

. 3.12 

Assam 

. 2.63 

Karnataka . 

1.88 

Gujarat 

1.75 

Bihar . 

1.67 

Madhya Pradesh . 

1.29 

Andhra Pradesh . 

.17 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.69 

Orissa . 

. 0.19 

Nagaland 

. 2.33 

Maharashtra 

. 2.42 


tiii) During the last thirty years the mdustrial 
sector of the country has changed consider¬ 
ably. This change has been noticed since 
1956 when the country’s new industrial po¬ 
licy was announced. Industrial production 
has gone up by about five times during this 
peri^. Apart from the quantil^ative increase 
in outputs the industrial structure has been 
widely diversified covering broadly the en-, 
tire range of consumer, intermemate and 
capital goods. But the industrial develop¬ 
ment has jiot been even throughout the coun¬ 
try. There are nine industrially developed 
major States in the country, each of which 
accounted for at least 4 per cent of the total 
value added by manufacture in 1975-76. 
Maharashtra continues to remain at the fop. 
These Qine States namely, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal, Gujarat, Tai^ Nadu, Bihar, 
Andhra Pr^esh, Madhyai Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and Kaimataka together accounted 


for 77 per cent of reporting fgiCtorics, 97.3 
per cent of reporting capital, 92.8 per cent 
of industrial employment, 95.1 per cent of 
output and 94.8 jwr cent of value added by 
manufacture. This clearly points to the in¬ 
dustrial backwardness of the rest of the 
States of the country. It is clcjafly men¬ 
tioned in the Sixth Five Year Plan that the 
geographical spread of industry and modern 
agriculture is undoubtedly better now than 
at the beginning of the planning era. But 
it is clear that wc have to go a long way in 
this utsk of reducing regional imbalances. 

Approaches to Overcome Inequalities 

Economic development is not an even process and 
if economic activities are left to markit forces, ihcv 
tend to concentrate in certain States. To achieve 
high growth rate and distributive justice, the country 
adopted the planning process which implies States 
intervention in economic matters. But the develop¬ 
ment experience .shows that in spite of States interven¬ 
tion in economic matters there is acute inequality 
among the states. So the backward States call for a 
spcccial approach and extra assistance, the need for 
more stress on development policies to promote their 
economic status. If there arc wide differences between 
the Standards of living or levels of development of 
different States they would increase the tendencies of 
provincial jealousies. Reduction of shch differences 
among the States is, therefore, a political and econo¬ 
mic necessity. It is necessary to take tollowing steps 
to reduce these inequalities :— 

(a) There should be additional grants for the 
development of under-developed States. The State.s 
that lag behind others in economic development and 
economic activities, are unable to raise sufficient funds 
for their needs. The Central Government comes 
to their assistance to meet such deficits. So an increase 
in the rate of development in these beckward States 
requires higher amount of public expenditure and 
federal grants by the Central Government, Bihar, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Assam and Janunti & Kash¬ 
mir would have to be given a larger per capita Plan 
expenditure than the average expenditure of other 
States. 

(b) Since infrastructure is the foundation of deve¬ 
lopment, the rectification of unequal distribution of 
infrastructure is necessary for removing the poverty 
and backwardness of the backward States. Infras¬ 
tructural development will affect the income genera¬ 
tion and the capacity of the generation of gainful 
employment to the maximum extent. 

(c) Land is the major means of production of which 
the major popuiation of India depends for their liveli¬ 
hood in the country; and in backward ^ates larger 
percentage of population depend for their livelihood on 
agriculture. Here the primary objective is to increa;se 
agricultui 5 aj output. The new a^ciritural strategy is 
closely related to timely supply of apicultural inputs. 
But the supply of agricultural inputs is comparatively 
poor in poor States. The timely supply of agricultural 
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inputs in backward States is therefore, necessary. 
Again, high yielding varieties of seed arc highly loca¬ 
tion specific. So it is necessary to concentrate on 
location specific research to develop the high yielding 
varieties of seeds for the specific regions or Slates. 

(d) The experience with larger industrial projects 
located in backward areas suggests that organised in¬ 
dustry IS not necessarily the sort of growth catalyst 
that backward areas need. Much greater emphasis 
is to be laid on the development of small and village 
industries and subsidiary occupations. There is need 
to expand village and small scale industries producing 
mass consumption goods through locally available re- 
.sourccs with labour intensive technology. Village and 
small sxjaje industries because of their favourable capi¬ 
tal-output ratio and high employment intensity, are very 
helpful in the creation of additional eraploymerit and 
for improvement in the levels of production in econo¬ 
mically backward States. 


Bicycle Industry in Punjab 

(Contd. from page 10) 

extent of 30 to 40 per cent and the rest between 10 
to 20 per cent of their needs at controlled prices and 
the remaining quantity at premium price. 

(v) Shortage of Finance : All the small units sur¬ 
veyed were handicapped by the non-ava,ilabUity of 
finance in regard to both fixed and working capital. 
The respondents reported that commercial banks pre¬ 
ferred large and medium units to small units in ad¬ 
vancing loans. They further stated that they had to 
borrow from non-banking institutions at exorbitant 
rates of interest varying between 25 to 35 per cent. 
Due to shortage of finance s.aM manufacturers could 
not replace worn-out machines and failed to produce 
quality components. 

(vi) Invcnto'v : Bicycle mar.ufaci.-.rers have to 
keep large inventory to avoid the closure of factories 
due to uncertain and irregular supplies of raw mate¬ 
rials. In Japan, bicycle mi u:f'i''U.rer? maintain inven¬ 
tory only for three days. Th; respondents stated they 
had to carry inventory tor s^.veral weeks particularly 
of fuel-oils due to Ira,n-Iraq war and tense Assam si¬ 
tuation. The maintaining of inventory therefore, 
blocked the working capital and resulted in unneces¬ 
sary addition to the cost. 

(vii) Low Demand in Home Market : The manu¬ 
facturers were very much concerned about the low 
demand for bicycles in the country. The respondents 
stated that had there been no exports of bicycles and 
components, the industry would have faced recession. 
The increasing demand of bicycles in the world mar¬ 
ket had given extra stimulus to the manufacturers to 
enhance prc^uction. The respondents feared further 
low absorption of bicycles in the country due to the 
following reasons. 

(a) Nearly 48 per cent of the population is be¬ 
low poverty-line. 

(b) Most of the families in low and middle in¬ 
come groups possess a bicycle. 


Although there has been an impressive development 
of rural industries during the last three de¬ 
cades of development our progress has not been even 
and to the desired level. The dispersal of small scale 
units away from developed areas and large cities has 
not taken place to an appreciable extent. Available 
data indicate that industrially developed States along 
with Delhi accounted for nearly 67 per cent of small 
scale registered units which had come up till 1976 
and about 75 per cent of the employment has been 
generated by them. There has not been much im¬ 
provement in the field of village and small scale indust¬ 
ries in economically backward States. For accelerated 
development of the village and small scale industries 
in backward States, credit and technical facilities are 
to be extended intensively and extensively. Compila¬ 
tion of an integrated resource inventory a,nd identifi¬ 
cation of the industrial resources which are unutilised 
or under-utilised at present are also of prime impor¬ 
tance. □ ( 


(c) Bicycle in our country is a life-long compa¬ 
nion whereas in USA and Japan, people 
keep bicycles not more than two seasons on 
an average. 

(d) Bicycle is not used here by all sections of 
society a,s in advanced countries. 

(viii) Export Problems : The industry also faces 
certain peculiar problems concerning the export of 
bicycles and components. For instance, the manufac¬ 
turers have to incur additional expenditure on trans¬ 
porting bicycles and parts by read to major parts as 
there is unnecessary delays in the despatch of goods 
by rail. Other problems expeiicnced in this r«specl 
are: 

(a) Cumbersome procedure of filling forms and 
declarations; 

(b) Indiscriminate increase in freight by shipping 

companies during the last three years ; 

(c) Growing congestion at major ports giving 
rise to port charges ; and 

(d) Delay in the disbursement of export incen¬ 
tives such as cash compensatory suppm!, re¬ 
plenishment licence, duty drawback and 
excise refund. 

It is interesting to note tha,t the acute pow«r shorta¬ 
ges, non-availability of raw materials at reasonable 
prices and financial stringencies faced by the bicycle 
industry have not hampered the production and em¬ 
ployment in this industry. Rather the production has 
been on the increase since 1972-73. The labour 
problem faced by the bicycle industry in other parts 
of the country been conspicuous by its absence in 
Punjab. No lay-off or labour strike in the industry 
has been report^. 

The bicycle industry in Punjab has bright pros¬ 
pects provided sincere efforts are made by the govern¬ 
ment to help it overcointe its problems. Problems of 
shortage and frequent breakdown of powr and short 
and irregular supply erf raw materials demand urgent 
attention. □ 
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National Voluntary 
Organisations Serving 
the Disabled 


(> Rsiviiulrnn Nair' 


GOVliR-NMEN I have been doing its best to 
instil a sense of security in the minds of the disabled 
persons. But the task is so gigantic and the resources 
so meagre that Cioverninent action alone will not 
ameliorate the situation. Active cooperation of the 
ix'ople is imperative particularly in making llie inil'or 
lunate handicapped brothren feel that they are useful 
citizens, the role of the \oluntarv ornanisations is also 
important. 

Apart, from numeroits individuals, and institutions 
helping the physically and mentally disabled, there are 
some voluntary organisations, at the national level, 
doing yeoman’s services for the welfare of the blind, 
the mentajly retarded and the deaf and dunih. 

Vational Association foe the Blind 

The National Association for the Blind, Bombay, 
(NAB) is a voluntary organisation working for the 
welfare of the blind throughout the country. The or¬ 
ganisation, established on I9th January 1952, provides 
a common platform to all the schools, institutions and 
associations for the blind. Tlie NAB looks after the 
general welfare of the blind, independently or in har¬ 
mony with similar institutions. It takes steps to prevent 
and cure blindness. The Association promotes educa¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of the blind. 

It conducts conferences of (he blind and publishes 
braille literature. Also the institution promotes the 
manufacture of equipment needed by the blind. 

The NAB has successfully persuaded the Govern¬ 
ment of India to establish the National Advisory 
Council for the Education of the Handicapped and the 
Special Employment Exchanges for the physically 
handicapped in different States. It also moved success¬ 
fully several universities to grant special facilities and 
concessions to blind students. The NAB is now re¬ 
cognised by the State and Central Governments, the 
voluntary agencies a,nd the public as a national body 

• Kditor, "Social Welfare” 



Indin's ft's' I’.M. Shii JawahaiJul \rhni with a 
haiHiirappcd child 

working loi lliv wclliun <>1 ihc bliiul Most of the 
.schools, institutions ;iml organisations of the blind in 
India arc aflilialod to the Association. It is also given 
lecognition by the World Council fot tit,' Welfare of 
the Blind on whieli it has hill repicseiitalion. Scholar¬ 
ships and other forms of aid to ilic blind persons and 
institutions for the blind in India arc all routed through 
the NAB. Notable among these, is the granting of 
four scholarships every year by the Prekins School for 
the Blind, U S A . to Indian teacheis for the blind. 

The fundh of the NAB come mainly from voluntary 
sources. Grants for specific piirpo.scs and activities arc 
received from the State and Central Governments. It 
has its own employment and placement committee for 
the blind. Blind worker placed in open indu.stries go 
through a three-month course of adjustment training in 
the Industrial Rehabilitation Unit set up by the NAB. 
The NAB has published braille books of general interest 
as well as text-books prescribed for (be blind students 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

To prevent and cure blindness to the extent possible 
a National Society for the Prevention of Blindness was 
established in 1959 with its headquarters at New Delhi. 
To cater to the vast number of blind people living in 
the rural areas, the NAB started the Tata Agricultural 
and Rural Training Centre for the Blind (TACEB) on 
a 240 acre estate at Phansa, a coastal village in Guja¬ 
rat. The House of Tatas provided the funds for the 
purchase of the estate. The Centre offers training in 
agriculturol and rural pursuits to 50 blind persons 
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i‘Vor\ yi'iii. TJie TACfcB is llit* largest training centre 
(tl Its kind in the world and it recei\cs world wide 
iillention and financial help. The TACEB al-so servc.s 
as a, training centre for instructors from the Afro- 
Asian world. 

riic NAB ha.s its own National Academy of Teachers 
of the Blind where systematic training is given to the 
teachers. It has its own home-teaching scheme. The 
first home-teacher for the blind in India was appointed 
111 Bombay by the NAB in 1961. The duties of the 
home icaciicr include looking after the blind, helping 
them in their adjustment and rehabilitation, teaching 
them braille and different crafts and introducing them 
In the available welfare services. 

I'he NAB has .set i»p in Bombay the first ever 
sliclteietl workshop for the blind in India. The work¬ 
shop located in a modern and spacious building was 
inaugurated on January 25. 1963. It has three sections 
namely industrial, contracts and light engineering and 
trains 100 blind workcis. The Association has also its 
own talking books library. Be.sides, the prestigious pro¬ 
jects mentioned above, other star institutions associated 
with the NAB arc : Pheroze and Noshir Meswanriji 
Rehabilitation Centre for the Blind, the NAB-Homc 
for Aging Blind, Lonavla in Maharashtra and NAB- 
Mata Lachmi Day Nursery for Blind Children. 
Bombay. 

Ro\al Commonweallh Sociclv 

Tiie Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind 
fRCSB), established in UK in 1950, has spread its 
wings to many countries, including India. The RCSB’s 
area of operation is mainly prevention and cure of 
blindness and rehabilitation of the blind. The South 
Asia Oflicc of the RC.SB, covering India, Banela Desb. 
Sri Lanka and Pakistan, was established in Bombav, 
on Januarv 1. 1970. Tliev lairncbed the “Eyes of India 
Campaign" in 1970 & organised seminars, 200 eve- 
eaiiips in the Slates <if U P.. Guiarat, West Bennal Ke¬ 
rala aiul Tamil Nadir. During that year alone they bad 
csaniined more than T lakh people, treated 2 lakh and 
restored vision of 21.752 and prevented 6,587 people 
from becomimi blind- .As acainst this, in 1980, the 
RCSB (iii’.'in'si'd 1774 evi'-i-innnii Jn to S(; f.-s .and 3 
Imion Teiritoiies in India. More than 10 lakh 
nconle were ciieii on-tbe-spot treatment, more iban 
31.000 people underwent sureery. Tn the course of the 

Dpnf ;:iiJs receiving fnihiiin; hi Toiloihit; 




Deaf students being given instruction in photography 
at the Photography Training Institute 

last 11 yea^Ts through these camp.s. the organisation 
e.xaniined and treated more than 6 million villagers 
and restored vision to more than 7 lakh people. There 
are 60,000 children who go tofally blind and 78,000 
who go partially blind every year before their sixth 
birth day on account of Vitamin A deficiency. The 
Society has set up a pilot project for the control of 
malmitritional blindness in Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and 
U.P. 

At the all India level we have another organisation 
namely AH India Blind Relief Society founded in 
1946 at New Delhi. It. .seeks to prevent blindness and 
eye diseases, through eye dispensaries and eye relief 
camps, etc 

Federation for the Welfare of the Mentally Retarded 

Systematic efforts on forming an all India body 
exclusively for the mentally rctarled started only in 
1965 when the first AH India Seminar on the Mental¬ 
ly Retardetl was held followed by an AH India Con¬ 
ference on Mental Retardation in 1966. Parent.s and 
workers in the field came together to form the Fede¬ 
ration (or the Welfare of the Mentallv Retarded 
(FWMR). 

The Federation is now recognised as a national 
body with 110 member institutions. It coordinates 
their activities and maintains liaisen among them and 
the State or Central Government. It trains teachers 
and places such trained personnel in existing institu¬ 
tions or encourages them to start services of their own. 
Periodical refresher courses are also held for teachers 
and workers in special schools. It also enlightens 
the narent-guard'ans of retarded persons of the various 
facilities available. The Technical Cell of the Fede¬ 
ration nrovldes parent counselling, technical guidance 
for insiitutions, organising training courses for teachers 
and preparation of special papers on the welfare work 
for the mentally retarded. Under its guidance. a 
highlv sy.stematised and a fairly large-scale study was 
recently conducted bv the FWMR on about 3000 
children from 12 New Delhi Municipal Committee 
.Schools. 

The Federation has also recently held two seminars 
in Bangalore and Delhi on the role of trade and htdu- 
strv in rehabilitation of the retarded so as to enlighten 
industrialists and entrepreneurs on the profitable use 
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UJ, tJic services ol liie retarded persons. A number ol 
regional seimiiars were licia in umcrenl places. IDe 
l eucraUoii aiso liosieu me lliuu Asian coiucicnce 
on ivicutui Ketaruation in uoinPay in i\ovonioer ly/;, 
up-ait iroiu uiganisuig li\e ml iiiuia coillele.leu.^ snkc 
ns incepuon, 

llie National I rust ol liie Pedeiatioii lias Jauiielied 
Salian project at a cost ol Ks. 1 crorc in New Delhi, 
me j'rojeci provides tacilities such as shelleied work 
shops, research ceniics, etc. Jcacheis arc espeeialh 
irauied tor work, m me rural areas. j'\nolher agio 
based project on a 3h-acie plot at Yalahanka neai 
liombuj has been taken up as a Hume Developmeiii 
t..entie. 

One ol tile main uinis o[ I W.VIR is lo provide lu- 
lal orieiiicd services to the mentally rctarted. Moi\. 
institutes arc to be set up in Kerala, Maiiipiii. 
Karnatakti, li.P. and Rajastlian, 

Scivicc clubs and iiuiividual donors lia\e lielpe.l 
tile Federation to launch Foster Parent Sclienie, by 
which a donor pays every moiilli Ibi the education 
and training of mentally retarded for a specilied period. 
'Ihe scheme has become popular and even some 
mternational bodies have e\ineed keen intere.st in tliis 
pro|eet. 

I'o ensure .social seciiiity ol die mentally retarded 
oiphaiis, the Federation has been able to persuade the 
L.1.C\ to work out a special Group Insurance Scheme. 
An important part of such a sclierac is to build resi¬ 
dential facilities for the retarded in several centres and 
to link these with suitable training of oecupatioiiul 
units. 

lo eiicouiagc talent and creative potential, tlie 
l edcration organises periodic exhibitions of the works 
of ait and handicrafts made by the mentally retarded. 

1 liese pieces arc displayed in the last three annual 
mternational exhibitions ot art, organised by the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Mentally Handicapped Children. 

1 i'.ey have won some coveted awards and met it ceili- 
licates. 

All India Federation of the Deaf 

The All India Federation of llie Deaf seeks to uiiile 
the deaf ail over the country, strives for their all round 


weluirc and leliabilitation, and projects llieir interests. 
I nc t cocration niainiains liaison Deiween tne deal and 
me puonc, government and other authorities, it edu¬ 
cates tneiii on tneir rigiits anu responsibilities. 'Ihc 
1 eiieraiion also started operahng two ol its own nio- 
deru \oeaiional rehabilitation institutes, namely, Priu- 
img Press insiituies lor the Deaf (lounded in 1962) 
anu Phoiograpiiy inslitiilc (.lounded in lybUj. Ibc 
I'liotograpny institute otters trammg to the deaf stu¬ 
dents 111 stitl and movie photography and dark room 
praetiee. Hiis institute has trained over 100 students 
111 all. Phoiogniphy is an attractive subject tor the 
deal and almost till ihc students trained m the Insti¬ 
tute are employed eiUier in llie goicnniient service or 
III prisate organisations. Some of iliciii are running their 
own business. Its expansion plan is under way and 
a sclieiiK has been submitted lo Cioscinmenl of India 
lor fuitlier devclopmenl of Ihe Institule. 

I lie I’iniliiig Press liisiiiiiie for the Deaf, situated 
at .landewalan l.xleiisioii. Now Delhi, is a prestigious 
iianiing-eum-pioduciion eeiilre of the Federation. 
Some of llie existing inaeliiiieis was lUinalcd by the 
llulian rederaiio'.i oi llie Deaf liiroiigh the World Fe¬ 
deration of ihc Deaf. I’iie Inslifule offers training in 
leitcr iness icchnologv. Ii goes siipcnds out of its own 
Iniids,. loday llie oiganisaiion has got its own presll- 
.eiou.^ Vhiltipui juise Ceiilre foi llie deaf which houses, 
among olliei Ihings. the National liisiiluie of Flcctro- 
tiie F.ngineeiiiig of tlie Deal. Pliolography Institute for 
the Deal and National ('lotltiiig Institute for Printing 
rcchnology for tiie Deaf, (9uite soon a few more, like 
a Nalionaf Insliiuie of Speeeti, Special F:ducation and 
Curriculum Development. AudioJogy. Rcfcrul and 
J’lacemcnl Service Division tnid one or two more 
vocational instiiuies will lu avided to the growing 
complex. 

Wc have tilso an All India Spoils Council of the 
Deaf wliicl) is a full-fledged independent sports orga¬ 
nisation and is afliliated to the international Com¬ 
mittee of Silent Sports, Sweden. The Sports Council 
of the Deal is at present organising football and cricket 
ehampionships. Its reprcsenlalives and >ports athletes 
have participated m several national and internationrd 
sdoiLs meets as well as (he Olympics. 


Domestic Energy Consumption.... 

(Coittinued from Page 9) 

llie following conclusions tne drawn lioiii liie 
pieecding discussion : 

(i) The total domestic eiteigy eoiisumptiou was 
estimated to be about 131 lakh kilo calories 
per household and 18 lakh kilo calories per 
capita in Ihe cultivator households and it 
was 89 laUi kilocalories and 18 lakh kilo 
calories respectively in the non-cultivator 
households. 

(lit On an average a ruial^ housebolil was 
spending about Rs. 113 per capita lor 
domestic energy consumption of which more 
than 75 jier cent of the energy co.st was on 
firewotxl. 


(lii) I'iiewood was tound In be the major souicc 
ol domeslie energy in tlie ruraJ households 
and it provided more than 90 pei cent ot 
the domestic energy' consumption. 

(iv) Average annual fK‘r capita firewood consump¬ 
tion in the rural households was in the order 
of about 3.6 quintals. 

(v) Among cooking and lighting, more than 97 

per cent of domestic energy consump'.ion was 
on cooking and therefore any improvement 
ill cooking efficiency would result in higher 
energy conservation. 

Successful installation of gobar gas plants in the 
lutal areas would help conserve about 3.60 quintals 
of firewood and about 0.25 quintals of cowdung per 
capita in the study area. 
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liatterv-diicroicii iiink mul a inolur hic\<l(’ displaxi'd 
ill tin: I'dir 

Ult iiRilli-iKilimi (.olouiliil .'ipixluclt lijJiu iaiti- 
luilional Irutlc l^air—liaJ bLcn succcssfuily orgainijcd 
ill Wcw Ddlii Irom November 14 to Decemuei 4, 
lysi. About 42 nations. ui aeldilioii to India along 
with her States set up pavilions which rendered a 
least to the eye, provided a gliaip.se of the industrial 
advaiieenieat achieved and a large scope to strike 
deals worth scv'cral crorcs. 

Intlia was ushered into a new era ol teleeasling when 
her colour lA' was switched on lor tiic iirst time from 
the studio ol the pavilion “Reaching the Millions". 
Ihc band ol dedicated engineers and tcelniieians of 
tile research wing of the All India Rtniio and Door- 
darshan had been succcssfuly able to develop colour 
bar generator which was enough to launch the colour 
1V transmission. Ihe stereophonic FM sound broad¬ 
casting technique, stereophonic console and a stereo 
decoder were the other imporlant devices which were 
also fabricaied by them. 

The energy pavilion was replcle with prototype as 
well as commercial models ol devices devclopcil on 
various sources o| energy like solar, biogas, aleoliol, 
wind and so on. Very soon tlie solar coolers would 
flovxl the- market. Solar cookers being inamifactur- 
ed in small industries sector would cost initially 
about Rs. 400 a piece aiHl were 30 per cent cheaper 
than gas. 

India’s lifst solar powered telephone e-Kchango was 
the star attraction of the communications' pavilliuii. 
When fully developed the exchange promises to estab¬ 
lish ail cfleclive communication link in rural areas. A 
prototype of multi-audio TV with .simultaneous six- 
languages audio-svstem was another important exhibit. 

The Railway-pavilion's highlight was the latest 
eleclrie locomotive of 4000 HI' which could run at 
160 kmph with 16 coaches. I'liis would very soon haul 
Ihc Rajdhaiii Express of New Dclhi-Howarh Section. 
The prototype coaches and the LiVlU engine which 
v^-ould be inessed into the suburban service in Delhi 
licl'ore the commcncenicnt of the .Asitin games were 
also on displav 

A number of uigamsations like the HAL. BL!.. 
Mazagoan Docks jointly set up the dcfcr.ee pavilion. 
The* pavilion tried to pioject their incessant cfTorls to 


Internal 

Trade 


I'liolos ; K. ! 
Wriic up : 1 


develop techniques, devices and equipment of pin¬ 
point accuracy to enable our aimy. navy and air force 
dclenil the nation. Outside the defence pavilion were 
the surface to air missile, (inat and MIG lighters, float¬ 
ing bridge, looking at which no doubt we were inspir¬ 
ed and felt proud of our combating capacity. 

India s incessant ellorls to unravel Ihe mysteries 
ot the space were vividly dipicted in the science and 
technology pavilion. Models of SLV-3 Rohini, Bhas- 
kara, Aryabhata and other chariots of universe along 


'/ /ic irdii.spoiiahli’ reiiiiHe oica coniiiiuniatlioiix teni 
Solar powered telephone heh/g opet 
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w ill the higlilv technical instiumciits which Ruiilcd the 
vehicles had been displayed. 

Otlier Minislries like agiicultiirc, iiidustiy, works 
ami housing etc. also pul up their pavilions and proud¬ 
ly exhibited the good strides taken in their lields. Most 
(rf the public sector undertakings like the BHhl-. 
SIC, MMIC, Neyvcli Lignite. Instrumeihatu'iis Innit- 
ed, Kota rendered their pavilions attractive, educative 
and informative through models; photos and .sometimes 


t ial ol the Spiice AppUaitioni, Centre, Ahnieihibud (lejt), 
led in the Kimmiinkatiom Pavilion (ri^hl). 


Wind Mills set up in the Fair 
even real devices. 1 he pavilion ,svt iij) the Minerals 
and Metals Iradir.g Corporation had been drawing 
large crowds on account ol the mgcneity shown in 
uepieting the lole ol miiiei.ils and meials in .shaping 
tile universe. Ihe MAllC s pavilion was adjudged 
the best one m the category ol the public and private 
companies. 

All the Slate Ciovernmeius set up their pavilions, 
each excelling the other in art, archilectiuv, mgemety 
in display, but each one was a specimen of its kind 
in traditional and cullural exposition. They proudly dis¬ 
played their inuustrial pioducts and items ol traditional 
excellence. All the States exhibitci.1 an array of itcnis-- 
ilems produced by them—heavy machinery, equipment, 
electronic devices, bicycles buses, trucks, tractors 
and so on. In addition, Ihe iiaditioiial lianJlooms, 
handicralts. die finest of the line fabrics Jiighlighted 
the speciality of eacli Stale. In each Sfalc one finds 
a happy harmony ol products of nioderiiisation, in¬ 
dustrialisation and Iraditiou, all items finished to pei- 
leetion. 

Coming to the pavilijiis of loreign countries one 
finds some ol the most advanced eleclrorie equipment 
wiiich vverc instrumental in injecting various spreecrall 
into the space. ’Fhe USSR’s pavilion exhibited tlic 
largest number vif items including models of some of 
their spacecraft and photos depiedng the Indo- 
Soviel cooperation in science and technology. Some 
tounlries exhibited advancement far ahead of that of 
India, some were on par with us while some other 
nations yet to catch up with the trend. I'liey not only 
displayed their latest heavy machinery, machine tools 
and know how, which were ofi'ered for sale but also 
devoted a section to depie' their cooperation with India 
in various lields. 

On the. whole the India International Irade I-air 
created a meiiiature world to highlight the inleinational 
coordination in ameliorating economic disparities, 
scientific and technological backwardness, and industrial 
inequalities. The fair was visited by over three million 
peisons parlieulariy on holidays Hie Oanga, Kaveri 
and otlier roads named after mighty riveis literally 
Howed with streams ''f eiithus'asfic eiowds. .As many 
11 '. 50 trade delegations airiverl from 42 countries. 
.\boiJl 7,500 Irade enquiries weic made and business 
Worth Rs. !>(Xi crorcs was transacted. 
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U. P. Through the 
Plans 


K. I lo^aii 


IN I Hill l^iiidcsh a luiinlKi' ol dcvclopiiiciUal 
pnigrannncs liavi.' hccii im])lcnK'nteil during the last 
do vi-ars ol' planning. But the goals and objectives 
ol diirercnl plans have not been fully achieved, cven- 
tliough a huge anionni h.is been invested in public 
aiul jirivate seelois. 

Raising per capita income has been one of the 
imporlant objeetives of our State Plans. 1 he analy¬ 
sis ol the iliita perliiming to aggregate and per capita 
nieonie.s reveal that the Slate has undoubledJ} made 
^ome pjogress in all facets of the ecommiy. Plan-wise 
iichievemeiits ol growth lates tor India and IJ.P. .iie 
shouii in Table I. 

Iiiblf 1.—.Viiiiiial Uati's of (irowth in India and U.P. 
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I he table slu>\\s that the anmnil growth rate of 
aggiegate meome in fl.P. increased "from 1.9 jMtr 
eeiii m the 1 irst Plan to 3 per cent during the Fifth 
Plan, wild Cits the corresponding growth rate on all- 
India level inerea.sed from 3.4 per cent to 3.8 per 
dill ilunng dlls period, fhus, the gro-vih rate of 
aggregate ineome at the national level was higher 
than I I’ ill etieli ol tile previous Plans. But its order 
Ol inere.ise luis been luster in U.P. ihaii that at the 
national leiol I or tmalysing the Iiighcr growth 
Kites ol the Slate ineomc during the previous decade, 
it "oukl he relev tint to di.scuss the extent of diversi- 
lie.ition thtit lias taken |slaee in U.P.'s economy during 
Illl.^ period. I he tuialvsis of jierccntagc contribution 
ol meome liom diirerent pixxUictivc sectors indicates 
III,It the shtne o! the prinuirv sector in the total State 
meome deeivt-.ed lioin 60.2 per cent in l'970-71 to 
• per cent elming 1978-79. But the eiinesponding 
peuditage contributions of the secondare and tertiary 
Miet.ns mueased iroin 11.1 and 28.7'fo 16.6 and 
3i.7 us|;eeli\eiy. Ibis divci.sification Itself may he 
i'^iv'tois tliat liuw affecletl favoiiiably the 
* i**^”^*^ FiHow, fill i Tnstitiile of Development Sfudic.s (OfD.S), 


growth rate of the State income during the period ol 
me t-oiirtn and hittn Plans. 

Upto the end of the Third Plan, our broad strategy 
of ucvciopment was 3U.st to ensure that the economy 
expanded rapidly and became self-reliant and selt- 
gcijcrating witnin tlie shortest possible period. But 
m the Fourth Plan, the growth rate aeliievcd ml then 
Vs as round to be msuinciem to better the lot of the 
masses. So the area approach’ and the 'target group 
approach' were adopted Irom the Pounh Plan on¬ 
wards. Special programmes like Small Fanners De¬ 
velopment Agency (SFDAj, Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAPj, Integratca Tribal Area 
Development Programme fl i aDP^ aiid Flill Area 
Develojiment were vigorously launched, besides 
National Programme ol Minimum Needs and Integ¬ 
rated Rural Development. Probably, the implemen¬ 
tation of these programmes has alieeted favourably 
not only the overall growth rale oi the Slate income 
hut has also helped m reducing the mciclence of 
poverty to some e.\teiu. The pioportion of people 
Jiving below the poverty line jn U.P., which was 
03.19 per cent in rural areas and 49.52 per cent in 
urban areas iluring 1973-74, ha.s signilicantly dec¬ 
reased to 47.8.5 pci cent ami 43..53 per cent respee- 
lively in 1979-81). 

Moreover, the giuwth rate of aggregate income m 
U.P. has always been greater than that of popu¬ 
lation. The growth rate oi per capita income in 
dilferent plans has been fluctuating between 0.2 and 
1.2 per cent per annum. But the growth rate ol 
aggregate income of U.P. lor the period 1970-78 was 
lower than that of other Stales except Kerala ami 
Rajasthan. The percentage of unemployed and 
underemployed persons to the total Itibouj- force in 
the State ilccrcascu marginally from 7.40 in 1972-73 
to 7.37 during 1979-80, although their number in¬ 
creased from 23.5 lakli persons to 26.47 lakh persons 
during this period. From the above discussion it is 
clear that higher growlh rate during seventies reduced 
jvover'ly and unemployment but failed to narrow 
down regional inequalities. 

.Vgriculture 

Agriculture pluy.s an imixnlaiit role in the Stats, 
economy. .'Xgrieultural production has gone 
up. Growlh rates achieved in agriculture during 
the past have been considered here as an indicative 
of its overall performance in the Stale. The agricul¬ 
tural growth rales for the State along with its regional 
break up tiiv given in Table 2. 

'I'abic 2.—.Vgriciihurai Growtli Uatew 

(Per cent) 
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The agricultural growth in the sixties was erratic bui 
picked up during seventies. Its growth rate iIlcre:l^ell 
Irom one per cent in the period 1960-69 to 2.5 pei 
cent during 1968-76. flic corresponding Jiidian 
growth rate during 1968-76 was about 3 per cent pet 
annum. Hence the performanee of aaiiciilture n 
U.P. is not promising. The yield per hectare in 
U.P. is still lower than ihe national average for 
various crops as shown in Table 3. 

Table 3.—.Vverage Yields and Intensity Cropping 


During 1977-78. 
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Despite various cllorts to bring more irea undet 
the plough the net area sown during the plan peiiod 
has not increased considerably. The gross crop an a 
showed only nominal increase in the State during tli- 
period 1970-79. Consequently, the cropping inteiisitv. 
which was about 134 per cent in 1970-71, could 
increase to only 139 per cent during 1978-79. [Iieiv 
has been a considerable increase in the .area iiiHler high 
yielding varieties of wheat and paddy from l96(S-67 
oiiwards. Irrigation has to play a significant role nt 
raising cropping intensity and augmenting the level .it 
agricultural producf’on. The total irrigation potential 
for about 163.09 lakhs hectares has already been 
created in the Stale througli different sources, but its 
iiiilisation under major/medium and minoi itrigtiiion 
works is considerably low. that is 80 per cent .ind 
55 per cent respectively. 

About 86 per cent of the total land holdings in Ihe 
State belong to small and marginal fanners. ,\ 
majority of thes^; farmers are living at subsistence 
level. The Government have already iiunchcd a 
variety of programmes based on area development 
and target group approaches with a view to making 
their economy viable by way of integrating ihcir 
farming with allied sector activities. 

Before comparing the State with Punjab and 
Haryana and trying to adopt agricultural model of 
one of these States it is necessary to know the infrasi- 
rucUiral facilities like roads, power and marketing 
available in U.P. The letmlh of surfaced toads pet 
hundred sauare kilometres of area in U.P. is 17 kms 
as aeainst 34 kms. in Harvana and 53 kms. in Punjab 
Similarly, per capita consumption of electricity in 
U.P. is 80 KWH. whereas these figures •'or Haryana 
and Puniab are found to be as high as 172 KWH and 
227 KWH respectively. These infra-structurcs in U.P. 
should be brought at par with these States before 
adopting any agrictillural model. 

Industry 

Industrial development was given priority in the 
State during the Second Plan and many large and 
medium scale units under Central and State .sectors 
were established, besides launching the programme of 
industrial estates. To bridge the regional ipcqualities, 
the programme to industrialise baclward areas was 
started at the beginning of the Third Plan, As n 


result of the above measures, the growth tates ot 
indiisitial s..cfof achieved diinng ilk ’n>ii(.l, Foiirili 
;i|id I ifth Plans weic as depicted in the following table : 

Table 4. Iiidiisiriiil (Growth Rales in U.P. 
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Third Plan 

7. 1 

4 4 

5 7 

rointh Plan 

9.^ 

: 1 


Inflh Plan 

14.0 

.s. 1 

.S.2 

1960-69 

,s s 

: 9 

4 : 

I rom the 

ebove tabic it is clear 

tint ill 

le perl'or- 


niunce ol registered industries in total 'naiuifaeluring 
sector during this period was much belter than that 
of unregistered industries. Moreover, tlie eontributioii 
of registcreU indtistries to total mamifacturing sector, 
which was 41 per cent in 1960-61, apprceiably in- 
ereased to 48.5 per cent and 51.5 per cent ai tlie end 
of ihc I'ourlh and Fifth Plans respectively. But the 
percentage share of the whole mami''acl,.riiu! s.’-cI'm 
to the total .Slale income h;is shown only nominal in- 
cicase from 9.27 in 1973-74 to I0.2(i during 1978- 
79 Tlius. the industrial seclor aeliievc.! s'llisl'a-tow 
growth rates but its conlrihulion lo the M.iie income 
is not cuconraging. 

1)1 Ihe large and medium industries sector, the 
number of privale units registered increased from 242 
in 1970 to 340 during 1978, producii g goods worth 
Rs. 501 eroics and 1,462 crores respectively. But 
the employment in this .sector during tlie period in¬ 
creased from 1.67 lakhs to 1.78 lakhs only. On the 
other hand, as it lesull of various promotional program¬ 
mes underiaken for ilevcloprnent and diversification 
of small indtistries in rural and semi-urban areas, Ihc 
number of village ami smalt scale industrial units in¬ 
creased significantly from 12,851 in 1972-73 lo 43,159 
during 1979-80. giving employment lo 5.38 lakhs per- 
•sons and producing goods worth Rs. 9.80 croics. In 
1977. with productive capital investment of Rs. 1 
crore, the number of persons employed in small in¬ 
dustries sector was 654 as compared !o only 189 per¬ 
sons in large and medium industries. Thus lo create 
more cmplovment in Ihe Slate, development of small 
scale industries sector requires special treatment on 
priority basis partieularlv in backward areas. 

There is still .a sharp contrast in levels of industriali¬ 
sation between the backward and non-backward dist¬ 
ricts of the State. The percentage contr>bu1ioii of in¬ 
dustrial sector to total net domestic output iiolled 
together for all backward districts in 1975-'’6 was 
7.86 only, the corresjxmding percentage for 
non-backward districts was as high as 33.11. Simi- 
larlv. the contribution of backward districts to the 
total income of industrial sector al the State level was 
24.74 only, whereas the corresponding contribution 
of non-backward districts was quite high (75.26 per 
cenO, A higher level of industrialisation in non- 
backward di.stricts may be attributed to the fact that 
firstly these districts are having relatively strong in¬ 
dustrial base and secondly they are more advanced 
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ia rcspcci of either iigrjaiitural dcvclopmcat or avail- 
ability of ifiourcc potentials or infrastrnmiral facili 
lies, 

iMiar Prailcsh still laps behind its counterparts in 
industrial development. The percentage contribution 
of industrial sector lo total net domestic product at 
llie national level during 1975-76 was 1.5.70 whereas 
Ilk- correspniulirig percentages in the case of oO’cr 
Males were : lli^ti fGujarat), 13.22 (Biharl and 
■ i),4S (Andhia Ihadcsli). The inadequaev of 
('enlr.il and Slate iioeslmcnl in industrial sector seems 
to he one ol the important re.oons of industrial back- 
vsardness of Uttar Pradcsli. Of the total State Plan 
oiitlav lor the period fimn the Tirst to l-'ifth Plan, the 
outlay for the industry and mining .sector works out 
lo (iiilv .S pel ceiil .against the corresponding percent¬ 
age oi 24 lor the cmnitry. Moreover, the Uemral 
sector insesimeni in llie Stale upto 1977-7(S aeeoimis' 
lor only 4.2 per cent of the total investment made 
in the eouniry. 

A New Deal 
for 

Migrant Labour 

Odeyar T>. IIeggade'’= 


ONI: of the salient features of f.abour Welfare 
Programme umiei Sixth Five ’I'cur Plan (1980-85) is 
lo protect and promote the employment, wages and 
working conditions of tlic most vulnerable labour 
population like women, physically liandicapped persons, 
children, migrant shephards and inter-state migrant 
labour etc. The Sixth Plan Draft explicitly states the 
need and methods to ensure social justice for inter¬ 
state migrant labour. This is a welcome approach 
because it seeks to provide a ‘new deal’ or the most 
exploited inter-state migrant labour 
The Problem 

Due to poverty and undcr-employment rural 
labour has been migrating in search of better full¬ 
time work opportunities. The rural labour generally 
speaking, from drought prone areas and other back¬ 
ward and th'ckly populated areas of some States has 
been migrating to other agriculturaUy prosperous 
areas and new project areas, where irrigation projects 
and factories arc under ct)nstruction. The unskilled 
labour of Western U.P.. Rajasthan, Western Madhya 
Pradesh used to move to agricultiirallv prosperous 
areas like Punjab and Haryana. Similaily the un- 

‘Deoartment of P.G. Studies and Research in Economics, 

M mgalorc Itniversity. Mmed iisangstri. K'lm'i ik?. 


-At uilabiliiy of a critical ininmum level of indust- 
lial ba e in terms of agglomeration of propulsive in¬ 
dustries at 111 ban centres seems to be the necessary 
condition for accelerating the pace of iijdustrialisation 
in both the b.'ickward and non-backward areas. 


I bus current strategy of development has reduced 
the incidence of poverty and under-employment to some 
extent. But it failed to arrest (he widening regional 
inequalities. The achieved growth rates have nol 
been Miflicicnt to reduce poverty and unemploj'mcnt. 
f he present performance of agriculture in U.P. com- 
ptircd with all-India level, Punjab and Haryana, is 
considcriibly low. A majority ol the small and mar¬ 
ginal farnieis are living at subsistence Km cl. The 
industrial sector of the State needs area-wise planning 
based on inter-rclatod character of ditferent indust¬ 
rial aetixities and also suiliablc modifications in the 
current strategy of industrial development. 1.1 

skilled labour from Bihar. M.P.. U.P., etc. used to 
m.ove to tribal belts of C’entra! India. 

'Flic unskilled rural labour from Akndhra, Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala used to migrate lowards the deve¬ 
loping agricultural areas of old Mysore and planta¬ 
tion region of Western Ghats of Karnataka. Similarly 
the labour of Northern Karnataka lend to more 
lowards Southern parts of Maharashtra and Western 
parts of Andhra Pradesh. The drought prone and 
highly uncertain and insecure working conditions, 
'supply points’ of cheap labour. 

The inter-state migrant labour force comprises 
of male, female and child labour. They work in 
highly uncertain and insecure working conditions. 
The problems faced by them may, however, be brieflv 
.•stated as follows: 

1. The inter-state migrant labour is generally 
employed for a definite period on a particular kind 
of job. The employment is seasonal. 

2. Generally wages are paid on daily basis. In 
majority tif the cases the contraclors who b're such 
labour force pay even less than the minimum wages 
fixed under the rules. 

3. Lengthy hours of work, low wages and 
absence of social security benefits are the general 
rule. 

4. The inter-state migrant labour generally faces 
the problems of housing, bad working conditions, 
cheating etc. 

.5. Even among this kind of labour, women and 
child labour is the most exploited. The sexual 
cxnloitation of women workers by contractors, protect 
officials etc., have been increasing. 

6. Whenever labour disputes arise due to various 
tynes of cxnloifation. often the labour acain is found 
in the street. The contractors either remove them 
from job or nse the ‘musclemen’ to stifle the protests. 

IlFxth Plan Approach 

The problems of inter-state migrant labour being 
very peculiar do not draw the necessary supixtrt from 
organized labour to combat against the exploitadon. 
The citv labour welfare officials also generally pay 
less heed to pleas of migrant taboui for protection. 
Because it cannot emerge as a vital, permanent labour 
pressure croup. In view of these adverse factors. 
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Ulc Government of India has enacted the Inter- 
State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment and Conditions of Service) Act, 1979 and 
subsequently by framing rules the Act came into 
effect from 2nd October, 1980. This Act provjoes 
for; (a) registration and 1 censing of cstabhshraenis 
and contractors; (b) each employer should issue a 
pass book to each of his employees enlcring all 
details about nature and length of job, wages and 
other benefits paid compulsorily; (c) the inspection 
by appropriate authority about the implementation 
of the Act; and (d) employer's responsibility to cater 
to the housing, health and clothing requirements ot 
his employees. 


The Inler-State Migrant Labour face peculiar 
problems : low wages, ia<k of homing jaciitlies etc: 
they get no support from the organized labour to 
combat against the exploitation. 


f he Inter-State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of 
Employment and Conditions ol Service) Act, 1979 
will be implemented by creating suitable administration 
and organisational infrastructure at Centre and State 
levels. I'he Sixth five Year Plan (1980-85) outlines 
the steps and methodology followed m this direction. 
I hey may be enlisted as under: 

1. A statutory body entitled 'Migrant Labour 
Board’ would be set up by representing the Ministries 
concerned viz., Labour, Social Welfare, Works and 
Housing and Irrigation. The Board is equipped with 
ail necessary executive powers to implement various 
aspects of protective legislation of 1979 affecting 
migrant labour. This Board will also be provided v.iin 
the power to revoke or withhold the licences of the 
employers of the migrant labour who do not honour 
the regulations of the Act. 

2. The activities of the ‘Migrant Labour Board’ 
will be' linanced by the cess levied on the total 
investment of the projects which use migiant labour- 
force. The cess has to be the permanent item of the 
tender of such projects. 

3. The Board will be empowered to constitute a 
•Migrant Labour Cell’ to .support its main functions 
with an army of efficient, highly mobile and dynamic 
social workers. The basic functions of the ‘Migrant 

l.abour Cell’ are : (a) to disseminate v:tal employ¬ 
ment information to migrant labour, and (b) to 
work in close collaboration with the health and 
educational departments of local authorities to provide 


National Awards for 

THE 1981 National Awards for Child Welfare 
have been given to two institutions and one individual. 
The institutions are Anand Vatika Bhagini Mandal, 
Bhavnagar, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh Bal Kalyan 
Samiti, Lucknow. The award for the individual has 
been given to 76 year old Smt. Subbadra Amin Chand 
of Simla. 


such services for migrant labour. In other words, the 
migrant Laoour Cen has to streiiguien me luncuomng 
01 me Board in all its spheres of uctivitic.s. 

4. Ihe Board will also be empowered to set up 
exeenes, non-loimal cducaliunaJ ccnucs and other 
Kinds of social service cciilivs lor me beiielu or 
migrant laoour and their children. Such services 
could not be piovidcd by contiactors, Ihus some 
contributions shall be collected by the Board in some 
iorrn of fee or additional cess etc. In addition to this, 
the Board should also find c-xtra resources 
to finance lire dilfcrent development activities of all 
the social and educational service centres. 

5. Ihe Migrant Labour Board has been empowered 
to make suitable budgetary provisions for training 
the social workers, extension, social and educational 
service stall etc. 

Some JVlissmg Links 

ihe proposed "Migrant Labour Board” as an apex 
body at Centre and Stale levels to be set up tor 
saleguarding and promoting the interests of migrant 
labour is a welcome development. I'hough all possible 
cure has been taken to constitute the Board elhcicntly, 
still there are some ‘missing links’ which may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

1. The finances mobilized through levying cess 
on the total project investment and collected from 
the contractors may not be suflicient for discharging 
a large number of social service responsibilities entrus¬ 
ted to the Board. 

2. The Sixth Plan while emphasising on the structurc 
of the proposed Board, do not clearly specify the 
sources from which the dynamic team of social 
workers would be drawn to constitute a ‘Migrant 
Labour Cell’. 

3. riie proposals about the organizational structure 
of tire Board, do not clearly specify the magnitude of 
commitment involved on the part of local authorities. 
Moreover, in majority of the urban areas the local 
governments are financially weak. It is doubtful that 
the local authorities are really capable of funding 
and cooperating with the city offices of the proposed 
Board to safeguard the interests of the migrant 
labour. 

Therefore, while finally setting up the ‘Migrant 
Labour Board’ at Centre and State lewis to promote 
the welfare of the target group, the above-mentioned 
loopholes should be eliminated. However, the imple¬ 
mentation of protective legislation for the betterment 
of migrant labour in future is a right step in ensuring 
social justice. □ 


Cyid Welfare, 1981 

The institutional award is a citation and a cash 
award of Rs. 100,000. The cash award will be divided 
equally between the two awardee institul'ons of 1981. 
The national award to an individual is a citation and 
a cash award of Rs. 20,000. Since the awards were 
instituted in the International Year ol the Child in 
1979, this is the first time that two institutions have 
the award at a time. 
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Introducing 


SARDAR VAIXABHBHAI PATEL AWARD SCHEME 

AWARDS FOR HINDI BOOKS ON 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 


The Govcrniiieiit of India have decided to introduce a Scheme known as Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel 
Award for books (original or translated) in Hindi in the fields of public administration and management 
sciences. I'he main object of the scheme is to encourage the production of standard literature in Hindi 
Language in these fields. 

AWARDS : Three annual awyrds of the following amount will be given to the writers of three 
('liginal liooks written in Hindi in the -said lields: 


First Award 

Rs. 

10,000/- 

Second Award 

Rs. 

7,000/- 

Third Award 

Rs. 

5,000/- 


Two annual prizes of Rs. 3,000/- each will be given for Translations into Hindi of standard books] 
originally written in languages other than Hindi in the aforesaid lields. 

ELIGIBILITY : The scheme will be open to all persons except those employed in the Department 
of Personnel and Administrative Reforms. As this is the first year of the awards, all original books 
published upto 31st December, 1981, manuscripts and Hindi translations of standard books in the 
fields of public administration and m '.nagement .sciences will l>e considered for the awards. 

SELECTION : The award-winning books will be selected by an Evaluation Committee whose 
decision in regard to awards will be final. All or any of the awards may not be given if the evaluation 
committee finds no entry meriting awards. 

Last Date for receipt of entries is 31$1 March, 1982. Entry form and further details can b.i had from : 


Under Secretary (Admn.), 

Department of Personnel & Administrative Reforms, 
5th Floor, Sardar Patel Bhavan, Sansad Marg, 

New Delhi—110001. 


davp 561 (428)B1 
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Joint Ventures Abroad 


—A Retrospect 


S.'R. Madan’*’ and R.R, Azad’’’-'' 


ALTHOUGH Ind a s efforts in encouraging and 
promoting joint ventures across the national frontiers 
are of recent origin, her experience and expertise 
particularly in the intermediate technology *angcs 
are considered relevant to the programmes of indus¬ 
trial development of a number of developing countries. 
Being a natural evolution in international trade and 
economic relationship, the concept of joint ventures 
abroad has in fact been accepted as a part of strategy 
for export promotion. Successful joint ventures not 
only yield benefits in the form of foreign exchange 
earnings from dividends, technical know-how, fees 
etc., but also project India's image as a supplier of 
capital goods and technology in the developing 
countries. TTiey are also useful for expanding alrcadv 
established export markets and opening new avenues 
for exports. 

Following is the latest over-all position of approvals 
granted to Indian companies by the Government for 
setting up joint ventures abroad and also the present 
status'of these approvals as on August 31, 1980 : 


(al Total number of approvals granted 399 

(b) Joint ventures in production operation 177 

(c) Joint venture proposals under various 

stages of implementation 87 

(d) Joint venture proposals (including 

approvals in principle only) that 
could not be implemented. 161 

(e) Joint ventures which were in opera¬ 

tion for some time but now stand 
abandoned. 34 


After having secured independence in the fifties 
and seventies, many of the African countries looked 
upon India as a model for economic development. 
As a result of this Indian entrepreneurs got attracted 
towards them for joint ventures. However, in the 
seventies a pcrcentible orientation towaids South- 
East Asia was visible when a larce share of invest¬ 
ment went to countries like Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Singapore and Thailand becau.se of the incentives 
offered by them. South-East Asia has the largest 
number of Indian joint ventures, i.e. 57 followed by 
Africa 24, West Asia 17. European countries 9, 
USA 5, South Asia 4 and Australia 1. 

• L.N. College. Rohtak. . 

•• C.R.M. Jft College, Hissar. 
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In terms of investment, South-East Asia (61 per 
cent) stands as number one followed by Africa (34.1 
per cent), West Asia (2.1 per cent) and Europe, 
America and Australia (19 per cent). South Asia 
is on the lowest rung of the ladder (0.7 tier cent). 
Of late, there has been a revival of interest in Africa 
in general and Nigeria in particular. 

Concentration of investment m .South-East Asia 
and Africa has undergone a relative decline in respect 
of units under implementation resulting in a corres¬ 
ponding shift in the share of investment mainly in 
favour of South Asia and other advanced countries. 
A shift is also visible in the relative position of some 
countries in terms of proposed investment. Malaysia 
(34.8 per cent), and Kenya (26.3 per cent), which 
figures as leaders in the units in production, have 
been replaced by Indonesia (22.2 per cent) and 
Nigeria f21.2 per ccntl. 

Viewed from the angle of the field of collaboration 
we find that the maximum number of joint ventures 
abroad in operation fall in the field o'’ liuht enciiveer- 
ing (32) followed bv textiles (16). hotels and restau¬ 
rants (14). food and food processinc (13). chemicals 
and pharmac'-utieals (9). tradin" and marketine (9). 
oil seeds crushing and fractionation (7). consultancy 
(6). iron and steel products (5). engineering contraets 
and construction (4). and others (12). In terms of 
investment in the share capital. tcx1'l.''s hold the first 
position (28.5 per cent), followed bv oil seeds crush¬ 
ing and fractionation (19.5 per cent), light engineer¬ 
ing (17.9 per cent), pulp and paper (14.6 per cent) 
and chemicals (4.6 per cent) and so oil. 

One of the problems of India’s foreign collabora¬ 
tions abroad is that of non-impletncntation of the 
propos.nls. Out of the 399 approved proposals 161 
were not implemented during 1970—1980. 117 went 
into operatirni or production, 87 are under implemen¬ 
tation and 34 have been abandoned. A sizeable num¬ 
ber of the un-imp!emcnted proposals i.e. 65 (40.4 
per cent) relate to the ix^riod of 1970 and before when 
approvals were granted withoiit adequate scrutiny. 
Of the remaining 96 cases which failed to take-off the 
ground 57 (35.4 per cent) [xirlaincd to the period 
between 1971 and 1975. The percentage of proposals 
that remained un-implcmertcd between 1976 and 
1980 worked out to 24.2. Although there has been a 
gradual decline in the pc’centage of proposals not 
implemented, vet this fcat'iic of tiie joint ventures 
abroad involves wastage of a lot of time money and 
efforts on the part of the collaborators. It is, therefore, 
essential that we should have a thorough scrutiny of 
the proposals before they are accorded approx'.nl. 

As many as 34 joint ventures have been aban¬ 
doned. Some of them have been hit bv technical pro¬ 
blems while others for their inability to adjust them¬ 
selves to a new marketing environment. A few other 
enterprises found it difficult to survi.c in the face of 
relentless price competition from imports in the host 
country. 

A study of the performance of India’s joint ventures 
abroad makes it clear that the joint ventures could 
hardlv be depended upon tor achieving the objective 
of augmenting foreign exchange earnings. TTiis is 
clear from the fact that the additional export earnings 
generated by these ventures amranlej only to 
Rs. 16.8 crores in 1979-80. These earnings represent 
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only a very small fraction of tlic iota' export earnings 
of Rs. 6,400 crores of the country during 1979-80. 
Over the years the number of joint ventures has, no 
doubt, gone up but their contributi< ii to exports has 
almost remained stagnant. It was Rs. 14.7 crores in 
1977-78 and Rs. 16.1 crores in 1978-79. 

The claim of the Commerce Ministry about the 
role of joint ventures in helping to project India’s 
image abroad, also docs not hold good. A close look 
at the functioning of India's joint ventures abroad 
falsifies this claim. The record of some of top busi¬ 
ness houses in respect of joint ventures has not been 
clean. Some of titc Indian collaborators, for example, 
have, in faet spoiled the country’s image in countries 
like Malaysia. For ensuring an improved image of the 
nation in raspect to the performance of the country’s 
joint ventures abroad it is suggested that the Govern- 
menl should accord their approval to such Indian 
private companies which have proved their credit¬ 
worthiness beyond doubt. 

India's joint ventures in West Asia belong to the 
field of cor.slruction services. In the West-Asian 
countries the foreign parlies are allowed to enter into 
joint venture agreements only after Ihcy allow local 
participation and the foreign parties abide by the 
existing oflic'ai regulations. Indian companies are 
facing didiciiltics in these countries because our equip¬ 


ment does not find much of a place either because of 
objections rais^ by the consultants of the project or 
because of the inability of our manufacturers to supply 
right type of products at the right time. If Indian 
parties have to continue their joint ventures effectively 
in these countries and expand their exports, equip¬ 
ment suppliers will have to gird up their loins for a 
major marketing thrust in the region and supply 
equipment to the satisfaction of the consultants. 

In spite of the inadequacies reflected in the func¬ 
tioning of joint ventures abroad and the problems 
faced by them, they should not be judged merely 
from the view point of tangibla benefits such as divi¬ 
dends etc. drawn from them, but also from the view¬ 
point of their demonstration effects to project the 
quality of Indian equipment and technology. Our 
joint ventures located in the developing countries 
contribute to the proce.ss of their economic develop¬ 
ment. The re.siiltant political goodwill created by 
such ventures also needs to be recognised. Though 
commercial profitability has been showing some dis¬ 
tinct signs of improvement with more commitment 
on the part of the Indian entrepreneurs, yet there 
is a great scope for improving commercial profitability 
of joint ventures which arc outposts of Indian techno¬ 
logy abroad for acquiring a more credible image. □ 


YOJANA 

Republic Day Special Number 
26 January 1982 

Wc are happy to announce that English and Hindi editions of Yojana will be completing 25 years of 
publication on 26 January. So Republic Day Special will also be our 


Silver Jubilee Number 

with the theme 

Energy Spectrum 


The special issue will contain thought provoking articles on energy written by experts in the field and 
also invaluable articles on planning in India. 

Pages 96 Rs. 3/_ 

Please rush your orders to : 

The Business Manager 
Publications Division 
Patiala House 
New Delhi-llOoei 


On account of the Special Number, there will not be any issue of Yojana dated 16-31 January 1982 

and 1-15 February 1982. 
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A view of the cutting and tailoring iectioii under the Trycem Scheme of Goalpara District 

Industries Centre, 


Impact of District 
Industries Centre in 
Goalpara District 

C. K. Sarma’" 


THE rapid industrialisation of an industrially back¬ 
ward area like Goalpara district has been a challenging 
task in the absence of congenial industrial atmosphere 
and infrastructural facilities. Despite its vast poten¬ 
tialities, the district has far long remained industrially 


•General Manager, District Industries Centre, 
Gauripur, Goalpara. 


inucli backward in comparison to other districts of the 
Slate. The new industrial policy of the Central 
Government has, however, ni^c a visible impact on 
the small scale and cottage industries sectors of the 
district. A District Industries Centre was sot up in the 
district with headquarters at Gauripur in jMuary, 
1979 under this new industrial fmlicy which aims at 
shifting the focal point of industr'al development acti¬ 
vities from big cities and towns to the rural growth 
centres by providing package of incentives and conces¬ 
sions to attract entrepreneurs to start industries in 
the selected line. The main objective of the IMstrict 
Industries Scheme is to provide required services and 
supporting facilities to the small scale entrepreneurs 
and rural artisans under one roof to obviate the need 
for them to move from office to office to elicit material 
information for starting industries of their choice. The 
services and facilities offered by the D.I.C. include 
indentification of entrepreneur, preparation of suitable 
schemes and feasibility reports, arrangement of machi¬ 
nery and equipment on hire-purchase, supply of scarce 
raw materi^s, liberalised finance, industrial accommo¬ 
dation. training facilities, research and extension ser¬ 
vices, and marketing of finished products. 
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Action Plan 

The District Industries Centre, Goalpara, Gaaripur 
has prepared an action plan suggesting sunabie small 
scale and artisans industries, inis Rs. 14 crorc live 
year plan for implementation during 1979-80—1964-85 
took into consideration the a,vailabiiity of resources, 
skills, linance etc. with specified locations in Goalpara 
district. Under the plan the deserving local entre¬ 
preneurs are to be provided with various incentives 
apd facilities in the form of power and transport 
subsidies, machinery on hire-purchase, i.beraliscd bank 
finance, industrial accommodation and consultancy 
services. A separate provision for the Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe entrepreneurs has also been made 
under the integrated tribal development programme 
a,nd Scheduled Caste component scheme with similar 
lacilities, incentives and concessions. 

Meanwhile, tliis DlC has indcntified more than 2SU 
local entrepreneurs through industrial motivation 
training campaigns, seminars and discussions held at 
various places of the district. And many of those 
indcntified have started tlieir industrial ventures with 
necessary guidance trom this DlC. Uptill now, this 
DlC has issued provisional registration to 361 S.vS.l. 
units of which 94 provisionally registered S.S.l. units 
have already gone into production providing employ¬ 
ment to more than 600 persons on a regular basis. 
The D.l.C. has gianled industriajl loans under State 
and Central Schemes and has arranged bank loans of 
Rs. 15,7.5,392.00 to 105 S.S.l. and cottage units. 

In addition to the above achievements the DlC has 
provided l,4t)0 M.T. of sq^rce raw materials like 
cement, paraffin wax, iron and steel materials and 
more tlian 500 bundles of ya,rn to 48 small and cottage 
umts of the district. The DlC has also been able to 
provide accommodation facilities at subsidised rent 
to 34 S.S.l. and cottage units in the existing Industrial 
Estate, New Bongaingaon, Commercial Esra,te at 
Dhdhnai and Common worksheds at Gauripur, Bilsa- 
para and Lakhiganj. Under the R.A.P. programme the 
DlC has organised training facilities for more than 166 
women entrepreneurs in different trades like weaving, 
knitting and embroidery and cutting and tailoring and 
provided them material assistance in the form of equip¬ 
ment and raw mater als as a measure of follow-up 
action for the passed out trainees to enable them to 
establish their own industries. Under the TRYSEM 
programme, the DIC is ftt present organising stipendary 
training courses in several blocks in different trades 
like weaving, knitting, tailoring, blacksmithy, carpentry, 
cane and bamboo works and leather goods manufactur¬ 
ing On receipt of funds from the S.F.D.A. Dhubii for 
the rural unemployed boys and girls. Upto now more 
than 1000 rural youths have been enrolled in the 
training courses which are in full swing. 

Needless to emphasise that this DIC h^ initiated 
a large number of mea,sures for rapid industrialisation of 
the district keeping in view the various incentives and 
concessions now available under the DIC scheme. Some 
of the notable industries started under the direct 
patronage of the DIC by local entrepreneurs are stone 
crushing, printing press, jute balling, wooden plug, 
umbrella assembling, ball refill, band-made cottage 
match, wooden furniture, rqttdy-made garments, soap 


and candle stick, sodium silicate, steel fabrication, 
dauy products, water pipes, dhuplathi ice candy 
cream, dtronella oil, saw mill, biscuits and comec- 
tionary items etc. The dairy products and hand-made 
cottage maich have been developed in the co-operative 
sector. 

A few more sophisticated industries like calcined 
cock, gang switch, paper cartons, tannery, umbrella 
ribs, stainless steel, pesticide formulations, nuts and 
bolts manufacturing are in the process of commissioning 
very soon. Accommodation facilities for these indus¬ 
tries in the existing Industrial estate have been given 
wherever possible. Besides, two co-operatives have 
been encouraged for manufacturing hand-made cottage 
match at Bijiii and Lela along the northern and 
southern boundaries of the district respectively. These 
cooperatives will begin operation soon. 

Iradifional Industries 

The traditional handicrafts of the district are playing 
a vital role in rural economy of the district. The im¬ 
portant trudiuonal artisan industries of the district 
include taiioring, blacksmithy, cane and bamboo works, 
pottery, tile making, pitchcrafts (KuliJa), terra cotta, 
ivory, decorative textiles and sericulture. Among the 
traditional and artisan industries, handloom weaving 
and home spinnmg occupy major segment of the 
industrial sector of this district which is providing 
part-time employment to more than 2 lakh rural skilled 
workers. Next to handloom weaving, pottery and 
kuhila work are two important artisan industries in 
Goialpara district providing employment to more than 
2,000 families as a full-time occupation with concen¬ 
tration at Mornai, Bilasipara, Chapar, Gauripur, and 
Golokganj areas of this district. 

Conclusion 

Goalpara, district is gifted with vast natural resource^; 
and manpower and if they are properly harnessed for 
industrial utilisation they can go a long way for rapid 
industrialisation of the district. Unfortunately, its re¬ 
sources and manpower were not fully exploited in the 
past. As a result industrial development remained 
stagnant over the years. From the data available it is 
evident that the forest and agricultural products form 
nearly 80 per cent of the potential economic resources 
of the district a,nd can provide substantial employment 
to the local youths. But, despite their potentiality to 
serve as a strong base for industrial development acti¬ 
vities, the growth of small-scale and cottage industries, 
has so far remained most slugglish. Thus, except for a 
handful of conventional industries like few printing 
presses, saw mills, rice and atta oil mills a few 
brick manufacturing units, tile malring units, one steel 
ahnir^ making unit, one basket factory, one wire¬ 
drawing unit, one match splint and veneer making unit 
in the Government sector, one roller flour mill, one 
rolling mill, two aluminium utensil units, one silicate 
manufacturing unit and one ma,tch factory in the or¬ 
ganised sector, there were no sophistiqa,t^ indiKtries 
in Goalpara district. However, a new industrial climate 
has been created by the DIC. The establishment of a 
few large scale undertakings like BRPL, Ashok Paper 
Mill and Bongaigaon Thermal Stafion has heightened 
the prospects of industrial development. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF SHIPPING & TRANSPORT 
TRANSPORT WING 



Notice inviting offers from Consultants for pre-bid qualifications for the work of undertaking 
preparation of 15-year perspective plan for long-term containerisation programme. 

* * ♦ 

The Ministry of Shipping & Transport invites offers for pre-qualilication from the icputed con¬ 
sultants both from India and abroad, willing to undertake the preparation of a 15-ycar Perspective Plan 
for long-term containerisation programme in India. The proposed study is to:— 

(i) Undertake a detailed 15-year demand survey for the provision of container handling, trans¬ 
portation and required facilities for India’s export/import traffic; 

(ii) review the existing facilities in operation and facilities under construction and/or planned 
in the country ; 

(iii) prepare an integn ted Plan for the development of requisite facilities at the major ports, rail 
terminals and the inland container depots to he set up at various centres as a Iso for develop¬ 
ment/augmentation of related transport network ; 

(iv) identify institutional, operational and allied requirement'': 

(v) indicate details of the schemes and alternative strategies, approximate investments therefor 
and evaluate economic viability and financial return ; 

(vi) propose appropriate timt-phasing of integrated development of facilities. 

The consultants from abroad should associate with an Indian consultant for the study. In such 
a case, they should clearly specify the experience of the Indian associate and are-'s, extent and nature 
of such association. The study should be completed within a period of nine months. 

The consultant intending to participate in the study should submit the following documents/par¬ 
ticulars on or before 15th January, 1982, to the Development Advi.scr, Ministry of Shipping & Trans¬ 
port, Room No. 528, Transport Bhavan, New Dclhi-1 10001 : 

1. Qualifications and experience of personnel to be detailed for the .study. 

2. Details of projects/studies of similar m turc undertaken during the last five years. 

3. Details of experience in related fields. 

4. Particulars of the Indian assewiate, with det'i ils of their experience and areas, extent and nature 
of such association. The written consent of the Associr tc will have to be submitted along with 
the offer. 

The consultants finally selected on the basis of experience and capabilities, shall be supplied with 
the terms of reference for the study ajid asked to quote. It must be clearly understood that the pro- 
pos^ study is complete by itself and that the Government of India, shall be free to make use of the 
report in any manner they like for developing containerisation in India. 
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Tradition serves a purpose. 

But to accept something as the best ItMl beoeuse it to 
traditional or 'proven' is being naive. 

Because many ot the 'proven' technologies being 
offered today are not necessarily the latest or the best 

Universal Electrics provides the most advanced 
protection technology under the close guidance and 
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of Japan, one of the top companies m the field. 
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than other multinational companies, collaborating In ' 
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UE - MITSUBISHI offer the complete range ot 
Protective and Auxiliary Relays to cater to all needs 
UE - MITSUBISHI Relays are comparable to the finest 
in the world. 

A nation cannot live with yesterday, when tomorrow 
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Welfare of the Disabled in U.P. 


'] HE Stale Social W'clfare Department lias been 
clialking out and unplementing State-wide wcllare 
programmes for the disabled and handicapped persons, 
i here are three schools for education, training and 
rehabilitation of the deaf and dumb at Agra, Bafreiliy 
and Farukhabad which provide high school-level 
education. These schools have a, capacity of 100 to 
150 stu'dcnis. These schools have hostel facilities for 
all the students. In addition, scholarships of Rs. 100 
per month are given to the students whose family 
income is below Rs. 500 per month. The Agra school 
has a tra,ining centre and attached workshop. This 
has residential facilities for 50 students and the Gov¬ 
ernment provides Rs. 100 per month to every resident 
student for their maintenance. 


For the benefit of the blind, there are three schools 
at Lucknow, Gorakhpur and B^ijida which provide 
high school-level education. They help rehabilitate 
these people after training them in various Lades. 
Three workshops for the blind arc also functionmg 
a,t Banda, Lucknow and Gorakhpur. Here the blind 
are provided work on work-charged basis for whicii 
they are paid wages. When there is no work, they arc 
given non-working allowance at the rate of Rs. 2 per 
day. One school at Saharanpur for the blind girls 
provides education upto junior high school education 
with residential accommodation. For the blind girls a 
training centre and attached workshop has bw” 
established in Gonda which has a capacity of 10b 
girls to' provide training in various trades. 


Residential schools, each at Lucknow and Allaha¬ 
bad provide education to the mentally retarded 
children. Each school has capacity of 50 children. 
There is also provision for imparting vocational 
training to these students in the school, the administra¬ 
tion is spending Rs. 100 per month per student on 
their maintenance. The students, whose family monthly 
income exceeds Rs. 400, have to bear their expenses 


themselves. 


There arc two residential schools in Prata^arh 
and Lucknow districts with a capacity of 50 students 
each for the welfare of physically disabled and handi¬ 
capped persons. The Government bears the cost of 
students maintenance in these schools which 
education upto high school. There are two attached 
workshops at Allahabad and Mirppur ^ the trainmg 
of physically disabled and handicapped. They have 
resi^ntial facilities for 50 and 40 studeQl,s respective- 
Iv These workshop provide training in various trades 
and provide them work on work-charge bMis. A 
multi-purpose workshop and produebon centre has 
Sen established in district Utmao which provides 
training in various trades. This has A 
100 persons. Fifty of these are provided with free 
boardtag and lodging and the 50 non-residents are 


given work on work-charged basis. Efforts are being 
'made to launch the pilot project for the integral 
education for the disabled at live select town in the 
Slates. 

Awards and Financial Assistance 

Arrangemcnis have been made to di,sseminate 
informa'iion regarding facilities available to the disabl¬ 
ed for the training, education and other activities. 
Ihe Stale has a .scheme to give awards to the out¬ 
standing disabled employees, self-employed disabled, 
employers of the disabled and placement oflicers in 
the States. 

There is provision for a maximum grant of Rs. 500 
per individual for the purchase of artificial limb 
hearing aid, wheeled chair, tricycle and a jiair of 
spectacles for the physically disabled persons. Dis¬ 
abled students whose family income does not exceed 
Rs. 500 get scholarships. 

Such students who.se parents arc disabled and their 
income docs not exceed Rs 500 per month get 
scholarships. 

Financial assistance of Rs. 50 per head per month 
is given for the maintenance of disabled destitute per¬ 
sons. Voluntary organisations cnaged in the welfare 
woik of the disabled get financial grants. 

Ivniployment 

Special cells in the Employment Exchanges for 
the employment of the disabled in the Stale have 
been set up at Lucknow^, Varanas', Agra and Allaha¬ 
bad. 

All the employment exchanges in the States spon¬ 
sor their name for the vacant posts. They arc 
given vocational guidance keeping in view the edu¬ 
cational qualification, vocational skills, family back¬ 
ground and physical disability. They inspire the dis¬ 
abled for sclf-cmploymenl and help them in getting 
loans from tlic banks. They provide suitable guidance 
and informalion to run the desired trade or profes¬ 
sion. 

There is a Special Employment Exchange for the 
disabled at Kanpur. It registers the disabled, sponsors 
their names to the employers, gives vocational and 
industnal training and vocational guidance and helps 
them get medical examination by the Medical Board. 
It coordinA.tes between Employment Exchanges of the 
States and finds employment for the registered disabled 
persons. Tt collects statistics of the disabled at the 
State-level and supplies the same to individuals and 
institutions. 

Relaxation in age limits have been provided for the 
disabled in the recruitment to State services and 
posts. 
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Health 

The State has been providing free medical examina¬ 
tion and taking necessary action for the removal of 
disability. In addition the medical and family welfare 
officers and field officers of the Revenue Department 
under take the following activities. They prepare the 
list of disabled persons with the help of the Tehsildar. 

Medical facilities were made available to the 
disabled keeping in view medical needs of such persons 
from March 1 to 15, 1981, in nil the districts hospitals 
and prima,ry health centres. 

Putting up of a notice board about medical facilities 
available for the disabled at all district hospitals and 
primary health centres and setting up separates 
counters for them. 


Agro-Industries 
in and around 
Salem District 

Dr. R. Cauvery and Prof U. K. Sudha Nayak * 


Along with the creat on of more employment in 
the rural areas through the development of agriculture 
there is ncetl for diversification of niial occupations. 
Changes that arc taking place in the countryside war¬ 
rant an enlargement of the employment opportunities. 
But cmploymcnl should be meaningful i.e. it should be 
all the year round and have an impact on the living 
Mandarcis of the poor who constitute the bulk of the 
rural population. Needless to say, the development 
of agro-industr'es in rural areas is an important means 
to this end. And Salem District in Tamil Nadu has 
immense potential for the development of rural agro- 
iiidiKsIrics. 

With 70 per cent of its population depending on 
agriculture Salem is fast cmer^ng as promising indus¬ 
trial district of the State. There are about 700 Sago 
and Starch units which have made the cultivation of 
Tapioca a viable proposition. Cultivation of groundnut 
in 2,71,583 acres cotton in 60,153 acres and sugar¬ 
cane in 34,122 acres have given rise to further agro¬ 
industries. To cite an example Namakkal with 
54,873 acres under groundnut has 24 oil mills 
operating in the area. With paddy in 67,874 acres 
Aftur Taluk ha.s about 207 rice mills. Besides there 

Sri SarJiln Collet, Salcn>. 


Implementation the programme of medical examinar 
tion and education for all the children studying in 
schools in the districts with a view to preventing the 
disabilities relating to eyes and ears. 

Mobility 

The blind passengers travelling by Govt, buses 
get 50 per cent concession. Also the physically dis¬ 
abled passengers get 50 per cent concession in the 
bus fares. 

With a view to providing employment to the 
disabled 2 per cent vacancies have been reserved in 
the Class one, two, three and four posts in the State 
services. Local bodies reserve 10 per cent shops for 
the blind, deaf and the crippled. 


are ten units engaged in the manufacture of cattle 
feeds and a flourishing coir industry providing employ¬ 
ment to about 7,000 persons in the district. The 
District Industries Centre plans to organise these 
workers on better commercial footing to raise theii 
standard-of living. It is estimated that coir worth 
well over Rs. 3 crorc are being exported from the 
district to the northern states. There is scope for 
a few small-scale units to manufacture coir products 
like brushes, mats, furnishing and other utility 
articles. Korai mat weaving, a traditional occupation 
alone provides employment to more than 10,000 
persons. If These workers are brought in the fold of 
co-operation still a large number of persons in rural 
ureas can be absorbed. 

The Action Plan of the District Industries Centre, 
has emphatically established that the extensive culti¬ 
vation of jasmine in Salem Taluk gives good scope 
for starting a jasmine solvent plant at Panamarathu- 
patti. Tapioca starch units suggest the possibility of 
starting dextrine units, liquid glucose plants and 
ethanol manufacture. The cultivation of pineapple is 
plenty in KoUi Hills and large quantities of mangoes 
produced in and around Salem make the setting up 
of one or two canning units a profitable commercial 
proposition. The setting up of some tomato canning 
units is ako justified because of abundant cultivation 
of tomatoes in and around Avodhyapatnam, TTialai- 
vasay. Pudur, Sankari end Mettur areas. Tapioca 
waste, oil cakes and molasses are avajlble in sufficient 
quantities locally to set up cattle feed units. Salem 
District is therefore, poised for a thrust in ffie deve¬ 
lopment of ‘agro-industries’. 


CORRECTION 

IN ‘Yojana’ issue dated Nov. I, on page 3, 3rd 
para, the present potential of irrigation in India was 
given as ‘59 million hectares’. It may kindly be correct¬ 
ed as ‘about 130 million acre-feet’-. 

Editor 
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BOOKS 


Improving the Productivity 

Works Management and Productivity by Rupcn 
Published by Allied Pubiisbeis Private Limited, New 
Delhi, Pages 315, Price Rs. 35.00 

THIS book is meant for helping students to grasp 
the principal ide^ behind management of productive 
operations and improving productivity. Thu impor¬ 
tance of a proper plant and production layout has 
been stressed. Various facts of production planning 
with special emphasis on stock control li^ve been 
brought out. Critical path analysis has been touched 
in brief. The technique of ‘LINE BALANCE’ used 
in batch production to effect saving in time, labour 
and money is well explained and aptly illustrated with 
an example and chart. Budgetary control and marginal 
costing methods have been summarised. 

Qu^ty conUol has been analysed in detail. The 
timely detection of deviations from quality during an 
operation has been brought out by use of cumulative 
sum charts. This chapter is the nerve centre of tlic 
book. 

There is a theoretical dissertation on motivation 
and its role in achieving productivity targets. Various 
studies connected with productivity have been 
mentioned but value analysis which is an important 
tool of cost reduction has not been adequately 
explained. ■' tV ' 

Operation research and system analysis, a recent 
concept, is set out in lucid manner without using high 
mathematics. Inventory control and sequencing opera¬ 
tions have been explained with an example of each. 
The important techniques as linear programming, 
simulation have been explained too. There is a passing 
reference to the introduction of computer and auto¬ 
mation. 

In the wake of world-wide awakening on the need 
for conservation of resources, minimisation of all types 
of pollution and a search for a viable alternative to 
oil, the author has also expressed his ideas on the 
subject. He has rounded off his discussions with 
various methods as pay off method, present value 
method for estimating the return before decisions on 
capital expenditure are taken and also the impact of 
taxation and inflation on such decisions. 

The author’s effort to cover a wide range of 
pxturcs on the subject is quite laudable. He could 
have given examples for the other concepts also as 
he has done in the cast of quality control. 

D. P. Rangan 

Multi-Dimensional Personality 

.Tawaharlal Nehm; A Pictorial Bloeranhy by B R. 
Nanda. Publications Division, New Delhi, Pages 87, 
Rs. 26. 

INDIA has given birth to many great men from 
time immemorial to save her pride and respect. 
Jawnharlal Nehru was one of them. He was one of 
the greatest figures of our generation, an outstanding 
sfateman whose services in th^ cause of human 
freedom were unoaralleled. His flchicveraents, ingde 
possible by his vision, his intellect, his courage, 
culture and nobility, and his solicitude for the well¬ 


being of all mankind, have become a part of India's 
history. 

The book under review, is an account in pictures 
and words of the life and work of Jawaharlal Ncliru. 
Effort has been made to trace his multi-dimensional 
Gedye-pcisonalily from his childhood, hi.-, education, 
ills entry into politics, his a.ssociation wiili Mahatma 
Gandhi and his life-long crusade for India’s Indepen¬ 
dence. Some photographs depict his leadership in the 
building of a modern India dedicated to democracy, 
planned development and scientific progress. The book 
includes his photographs with some eminent contem¬ 
poraries and associates. It shows Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
imcrnat onalist, with leaders from various countries 
and continents. The photographs of Jawaharlal Nehru 
as 0 man, rational and scientific in his outlook, but 
immersed in India's glorious past and dreaming of a 
still brighter future, emerges through the- pages of the 
hook. Selection of a small number of photog'-aphs from 
the wealth of pictorial material that exists on Nehru 
is a task the editor has approached with humility. 

It is a memorial album. Hie brief life story, pre- 
s.'ntcd beautifully, is a superb effort. Tlic get-up Is 
'cxccllant. It is a welcome addition to the existing 
wealth of material on tin- maenclic personality 
.nf the 20th century. The pin-pointed subject 
index adds to its reference value. Price is quite reason¬ 
able, 

S. K. Dhawan 

Urban Economy 

In-Migration and Informal Sector—(A case study of 
Urban Delhi) Mrs. Alrcji Majuntdar—Birm.'il Institute 
of Scientific Research—Vision Booics Private Ltd.— 
Pages 110—Price R.s. 40.00. 

“IN-MIGRATION and Informal Seefot” deals, 
with informal sector, a segment of urb|ap economy. 
A few studies have been attempted on this subject 
so far. Tlic reason is obvious, as the application of 
the findings of such studies arc limited at present due 
to lack of interest in the problem. 

Such studies should be of interest to the planners 
and organisers of non-formal education or functional 
literacy and also to the demographers. 

Mrs. Majumdar’s study does reveal certain basic 
facts which are worth considering for improving the 
basic structure of economy of the small towns to 
discourage migration from small towns to metro¬ 
polises. 

The study reveals that the increase in the pqjula- 
lion of larger cities like Delhi following migration 
’s due more to (he ri.sing urban (o urban mobility. 
This proves that the opportunities and quality of life 
in smaller towns in India are deteriorating faster 
specially in some areas, which need careful considera¬ 
tion to save them from economic ruins. 

The book is divided mto five major sections ChaTv 
ter-1 mainly deals vrith the emerging trends of urbani¬ 
sation in the developing world and examines the 
implications of rapid growth in the population of 
cities, labour force, un-emoloyment and informal 
sector emplojmient. The study proves that the migra¬ 
tion from rural to urban areas and small towns to 
cities is a natural nhenomenon coroBarv to economic 
growth. It also follows almost the same pattern in 
every countrv at one stage of development or other. 
The rate of urban growth to some extent directly or 
indirectly gives the status of economic growth in a 
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country. At an /tarly stage of development, the rate ol 
growth of population in urbiB;! areas is always very 
high due to lack of occupational opportunities in rural 
areas. In this chapter Mrs. Majumdar has given sonic 
statistics of the world’s fast growing cities to support 
her thesis. She has also dealt with urban to urban 
migration problems of the working poor, informal 
sector and its concept and characteristics. 

C'lvaptcr-2 gives some tentative estimates of tiie 
size of the iidormal sector in the urban Delhi based 
on the cesus figure.s of 1971 and studies by the 
Directorate of Employment. 

ChapltT-3 deals with the impact of migration from 
one area to another and other demographic informa¬ 
tion. 

The results of the random survey of individuals in 
informal activities in South Delhi as conducted by the 
B.I.S.R. between November 1979 to April 1980 have 
been presented in Chapter 4. Chapter 5 focuses 
attention on the role of the informal sector in Delhi 
economy together with some worthwhile reemmenda- 
tions regarding certain measures for making this 'cctor 
more viable and productive. At the end of the book, 
there are some useful tables giving industrial classifica¬ 
tion of persons at work in each division of non- 
houschold industry, trade, business, profession or 
services as in 1971 in Delhi, according to the Census 
of i97t and general economic survey. There arc two 
appi'ndiccs giving information regarding percentage of 
mipranf nopulation and percentage of urban and 
rural migrants to the cities in India—both in 1961 
and 1971. 

The case stiidv of the urban Delhi may be uscfull 
for research workers and social scientists interested in 
similar studies. 

Bimail Sen 


Institutional Credit to Agricnltore 

Agricultural Finance In India by D. Sharma, 
published by Bharat Bordc, Pages 237, Price Rs. 55. 

IN the context of the Sixth Plan objectives, with 
regard to the increased institutional credit for agri¬ 
culture and rural development the new volume under 
review i,s a welcome, addition to the literature. 

The subject matter has been spread over nine chap¬ 
ters. The first chapter throws light on the role of 
agricultnrc in Indian economy and the role of cre¬ 
dit in achieving agricultural breakthrough. The next 
chapter narrates the emergence of multi-agency ap¬ 
proach to the problem of institutional credit. An 
analys s of the pattern of agricultural financing in 
other countries and lessons to be dravsn by India 
form the subicct rnaber of the thVd chapter. The 
recommendations of the All-Tndia Rural Credit Survey 
Committee have been examined in the fourth one. 
The fifth chanter narrates th<’ steady progress made 
bv the Stale Bank of India in the domain of agri¬ 
cultural finnneing indirect and direct. In the first 
tvoe. the SBl oncrates through the cooperatives. In 
the second type if directly functions like anv com¬ 
mercial bank This aspect of the State Bank’s acti¬ 
vities. according to the author, is oarticularlv interest- 
ing as it seeks to fulfil an important socio-econom!'' 
objective bv making loans to a large mitnber of 
potentially mMe farmers. 
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The activities of the State Bank are continued in 
the sixth chapter also and the behaviour and policy re- 
g.trding the rate of interest have been subjected to a 
critical review in the following chapter. In the eighth 
chapter the author has made an attempt to assess the 
role of the SB! in the context of recently nationalised 
commercial banks and other financial institutions 
operating in the field of agricultural financing. 

On the whole, the author has handled several topics 
mentioned above quite critically Uiough one may not 
agree with all the observations and conclusions of the 
author. The study covers the events only upto 1970, 
as “the 70”s have been a period of intense and 

hectic activity.Hence the present volume might be 

treated as the first one and the threads will be taken 

up in the next volume.” Rvjaders would 

be wailing for the second volume with interest. 

M. V. Pavaie 

Cultural Evolution 

Cultural Economics by Richard L. Brinkman; pub¬ 
lished by Heritage Publishers, New Delhi; Pages 432; 
Price Rs 150. 

CUIvlTJRAL economics signifies conceptualisation 
and explanation of the processes of economic growth 
and development in the context of cultural evolution. 
Appropriately the book under review deals with a 
medley of eclectic and interdisciplinary methodology 
of such broad dimensions to include, inter alia, the 
Works of Simon Kuznets (economics) W'lliam F. 
Ogburn (Sociology) and Leslie A. White (anthropology). 
To the author Richard L. Brinkman, currently profes¬ 
sor of Economics at Portland State University (USA), 
the title of the book is nothing but an extension of 
his ideas on a general theory of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

The author avers that normal science in economics 
has become so mathematical and abstract in its meflio- 
dology and theory that it is essentially devoid of the 
cultural and the social. Hence the book is designed 
to fill up the vacuum and also to relieve the tedium 
of a static theoretical framework that depends ex¬ 
cessively on mathematics and drab statistics. 

'The book takes such a broad sweep as it contains 
definition of development, what constitutes growth, 
energy transformation as an indicator of the process 
of economic development, the dichotomy of useful 
knowledge and the theory of cultural lag. The author 
feels that the existing mathematical theories delineat¬ 
ing development in economics do not go far ‘to include 
the dynamics of technological change in a social and 
cultural matrix’. 

The book states that sustained exponential economic 
growth requires continuous structural change wrought 
bv the processes of economic development. Althouj^ 
the author adopts a multi-disciplinary approach em¬ 
bracing sociology, anthropology and ethics for en¬ 
unciating economic development strategies, the book 
would have been a welcome relief and refreshing ad¬ 
dition had it been shorn of so many technical jargons 
and ponderous prose that at times not only tax the 
pafcnce of even the most persevering readers but also 
contribute to the cloudiness of issues that concern eco¬ 
nomic development. Yet another disadvantage that 
cannot be discounted is the high cost of. the boede as 
the ratio of clarity to price is not in proportion. 

G. Srbtivasan 
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The Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, is delivering McDougald Lecture of F.A.O. 1981 or 
“Agriculture, Self-Reliance and Inter-Dependence" at Rome on November 9, 1981. 


Facilities for all 


In spite of being normal, we experience difficulty 
in entering public buses because their entrances are 
too narrow or because steps to board them are not 
designed for people’s convenience. Many a time, while 
climbing an over-bridge, we do feel that an under- 
ffound ramp would have been a more considerate 
device. When even normal people like us feel this 
handicap, think of the plight of the handicapped. In¬ 
difference to their needs in designing public facilities 
makes their handicap a little more unbearable. 

The architectural and avoidable handicaps have 
started attracting the attention of urban designers and 
planners. In many cities of the developed countries, 
whenever an old building is renovated or a new one 
is constructed, care is taken to make it accessible as 
fully as possible to the disabled, the old. the weak 
and others in such categories. Public transport is 
another sector where the needs of the handicapped are 
incorporated into its desien and development. The 
seats near the exit of the city bu.scs..for example, arc 
not onlv reserved for the old and the infirm people, 
but also thev are designed slightly diflferentlv to suit 
their convenience. In some cases, the buses are fitted 



The stairs themselves constitute the handicap (rig 
A building constructed in 1932 in Winnipeg renova 
making it accessible to the handicapped. 


with collapsible ramps to facilitate the entry and e.tit 
of persons on wheel-chairs. ” ^ 

A person is handicapped in relation to his enviro^ 
ment. If the urban social planning ran remove tlffl 
sense of being handicapped from the minds of the 
people, it would have freed people from great stress. 
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